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THE   SPEECHES 

OF 

THE  RIGHT  HON. 

SIR    ROBERT    PEEL,    BART. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CORPORATIONS.— INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

Apbil  2,  1829. 

Me.  STA:!rLJCT  moved,  ^'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  io  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws 
respecting  the  leasing  power  of  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  in  Ireland.** 

Mr.  liume  having  intimated  his  intention  to  introduce  certain  amendments  into 
the  bill,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland, — 

Mr.  Sjecketjuit  Peel  said,  he  saw  no  immediate  objections  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member ;  but  he  should  receive  it  with  great  caution,  if  he  conceived  it  aimed 
at  the  spoliation  of  the  church.  He  could  never  consent  to  make  the  Church  of 
Ireland  stipendiary  on  the  Crown.  The  property  of  the  church  ought  to  be  made 
as  secure  to  its  possessors  as  the  property  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Respect- 
ability was  secured  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands  in  the  same  way  as  other 
proprietors  of  lands  enjoyed  respectability  from  their  situation.  This  landed  pro- 
perty made  the  clergy  independent  of  the  Crown.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
jntrodncdon  of  the  bill;  but  he  entirely  disclaimed  a  participation  in  the  designs  of 
the  hon,  member  for  Montrose.  He  was  satisfied  the  pro{>osition  of  the  hon.  mover 
did  not  involve  any  such  designs  as  those  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
trose. He  was  sure  it  was  the  hon.  mover*s  intention,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
eonfer  a  general  benefit  on  the  country,  by  improving  agriculture,  not  to  trench  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops.  He  hoped  the  bill  would  be  discussed  on 
its  own  merits,  without  reference  to  the  menace  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CHESHIRE  POLICE  BILL. 
Apbil  13,  1829 

Mr.  l^erton  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Cheshire  Police  Regulation  Bill,  Mr.  Leycester  objected  to  the  measure,  and  moved 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  aav  six  months. 

Mr.  Skcketabt  Peel  denied  that  the  bill  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
private  bill.  He  found  in  the  preamble  that  it  was  a  bill  for  the  better  prevention 
of  crime  in  the  county  of  Cheshire;  and  he  really  thought  that  that  circumstance 
aflbrded  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  now  appearing  in  the  House.  As  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion,  and  to 
deelare,  that  if  the  county  of  Chester  were  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  im- 
provement, he  saw  no  objection  to  the  magistrates  making  the  trial.  The  hon. 
member  had  asserted,  that  justice  was  well  administered  by  the  local  magistracy ; 
but  when  he  looked  to  the  increasing  expenses  attendant  upon  the  conviction  of 
criminals  in  the  county  of  Chester,  he  could  not  believe  that  some  reformation  might 
aoC  be  ellbcted.    It  had,  indeed,  been  in  his  contemplation  to  apply  a  measure 
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somewhat  resembling  that  contained  in  the  bill  to  all  the  counties  of  England ;  and 
he  had  even  wished  die  hon.  member  for  the  county  to  postpone  the  bill  for  some 
time  with  that  object;  but  it  was  found,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
number  of  concurrent  jurisdictions,  that  the  previous  enquiries  must  necessarily  be 
very  extended,  and  would  occupv  a  very  considerable  period.  Feeling,  therefore, 
that  the  present  bill  would  be  an  improvement,  and  recollecting  the  number  of  appli- 
cations which  were  constantly  made  at  the  Home  Office  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Bow-street  officers,  he  willingly  gave  his  support  to  an  attempt  to  organise  an 
efficient  local  police.  He  begged,  however,  to  say,  that  although  he  did  not 
acknowledge  this  to  be  quite  a  private  bill,  he  should  abstain  from  voting  upon  it, 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  interfere  with  local  interests ;  although  he  strongly 
recommended  the  hon.  member  to  permit  the  bill  to  pass  through  its  present  stage, 
in  order  that  its  provisions  might  be  thoroughly  examined  in  the  committee. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

April  15,  1829. 

Mr.  Secbbtart  Peel  rose.  He  said,  he  was  desirous,  now  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  public  was  no  longer  directed  to  a  subject  which  had  so  long 
excited  the  warmest  feeling  and  the  most  anxious  solicitude  of  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty*s  subjects,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  of  leading  the  House  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  topic  of  considerable  interest  as  respected  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  tlie  protection  of  the  persons  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects. 
He  was  about  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  and  that  of  the  existing  police  established  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
as  well  as  its  detection.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  com- 
mittees of  the  House  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject  as  early  as  the 
year  1770,  and  again  in  1793.  Committees  also  were  appointed  in  1812,  1818, 
1822,  and  lastly  in  1828.  These  different  committees  had  been  the  result  of  alarm 
at  some  remarkable  or  unprecedented  outrage  at  the  time ;  or  the  effect,  perhaps,  of 
a  general  conviction,  that  crimes  and  offences  against  the  peace  of  society  were 
80  much  on  the  increase  as  to  require  an  increased  and  corresponding  vigour  on  the 
part  of  our  police,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  public,  and  prescribe  more  effectual 
remedies  for  its  preservation.  But,  unfortunately,  those  committees,  however  their 
reports  might  be  creditable  to  the  labours  and  investigation  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  them,  produced  no  effect  in  improving  the  law  materially ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  lost  sight  of  almost  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  recent  alarm  had  subsided. 
No  effectual  measure,  therefore,  was  recommended  by  the  committees,  or  adopted 
at  the  suggestion  oT  individuals  in  Parliament. 

Whoever  had  read  the  reports  of  those  committees,  particularly  those  of  later  date, 
would  find  the  state  of  our  police  to  be  most  defective.  It  had  been  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  that  it  was  altogether  unsafe,  and  that  it  had  been  so  for  a  long  period, 
to  commit  the  care  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  charge  of  the  parochial  watch,  during  that  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  which  constituted  the  olycct  of  their  very  lax  and  inefficient  protection.  He 
might  rest  his  cose  on  the  report  of  the  police  committee  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
which  clearly  showed  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in  the  existing  means  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  House  and  the  public,  to  state  generally  the  grounds  upon  which  he  felt  himself 
imperatively  called  upon  to  induce  the  House  to  abandon  the  present  system  of  pro- 
tecting property  and  guarding  the  safety  of  the  person.  If  they  compared  the  state 
of  crime  in  the  metropolis  with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  in  fingland 
and  Wales  at  large,  the  result  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  If,  fur  || 
example,  they  selected  the  last  year,  and  calculated  the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  in  London  and  Middlesex  bore  to  the  population,  they  would  find 
that  not  less  than  one  person  in  every  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  had  been 
committed  for  some  crime  or  other  in  1828.  If,  in  the  same  manner,  they  deter- 
mined the  ratio  between  the  number  of  persons  similarly  committed  within  tho 
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same  period  io  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  would  be  found  to  be  one  crimi- 
nal to  every  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  entire  population.    The  result  of 
a  compariaon  of  both,  as  he  had  stated,  would  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  metropolis. 
It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  different  ratio  of  increase  of  population  in  London 
and  Middlesex  and  the  country  at  large,  would  account  for  this  difference  in  the 
amount  of  crime ;  but  an  examination  would  show,  that  the  great  increase  of  crime 
in  the  former  could  not  be  explained  by  the  increased  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
^   Neither,  he  was  sorry  also  to  say,  would  the  result  be  favourable  to  the  metropolis, 
,'    if  they  compared  its  present  amount  of  crime  with  that  of  any  other  period,  or  com* 
'     pared  either  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country.     In  1821,  the  number  of  per- 
sons committed  in  London  and  Middlesex  amounted  to  2480,  the  population  being 
1,167,000.    In  1828,  he  regretted  to  say,  the  committals  for  crime  amounted  to 
3560.     There  was  no  officii  return  of  the  amount  of  increase  of  population  in  1828  ; 
but  assuming  it  was  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  that  of  other  periods,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  London  and  Middlesex  would  be  1,349,000  in  that  year.    The  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  a  comparison  between  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  and  the 
rate  of  increase  of  crime  in  the  metropolis,  showed  that  the  former  was  not  in  pro- 
portion to,  and  could  not  account  for,  the  great  increase  of  the  latter ;  fur  there  was 
an  increase  of  forty-one  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  committals  in  1828  over  that  of 
1821  ;  while  there  was  an  increase  of  population  of  only  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Increase  of  population,  then,  did  not  explain  the  great  increase  of  crime  in  London 
and  Middlesex.     Neither  did  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  of  commitments  in 
England  and  Wales  correspond  with  that  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  a  comparison  of 
both  in  the  years  1821  and  1828  showed  that  crime  had  increased  twenty'Six  per  cent., 
while  population  had  increased  but  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Although  it  did  not  belong  properiy  to  his  present  subject,  he  thought  that,  as  he 
had  alluded  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country  at  large,  he  might,  with  satisfaction 
to  the  House,  state,  that  though  the  number  of  committals  had  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  late  years  in  London  and  Middlesex,  crime  had  very  sensibly  diminished 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.     The  increase  of  committals  in  forty-four  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  in  1827,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  amounted  alto- 
gether to  1914 ;  the  decrease  in  six  counties,  including  the  city  of  Bristol,  amounted 
to  167  :  leaving  a  nett  increase  of  1657  committals  for  crime  in  the  year  1827.     But 
if  they  proceeded  further,  and  compared  the  year  1828  with  1827,  they  would  find  a 
decrease  of  committals  in  thirty-five  counties,  of  1656  ;  and  an  increase  in  fourteen 
counties,  including  Bristol,  of  299  ;  leaving  a  nett  decrease  of  committals  for  crime, 
during  the  last  year,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  1357.     This  statement,  he  thought, 
was  some  consolation  for  the  unfavourable  comparison  which  the  metropolis  afforded 
— the  rather,  as  the  diminution  of  committals  generally  throughout  the  country, 
during  the  last  year,  was  not  at  all  owing  to  any  laxity  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
country  police,  but  to  an  actual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  crime.     This  diminu- 
tion would  appear  more  striking  on  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  of  committals 
in  the  last  and  preceding  year.     In  the  year  1827,  the  total  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  crime  in  En^and  and  Wales  was  17,921 ;  in  the  year  1828,  the  number 
of  committals  amounted  to  but  16,566.     In  some  counties  the  decrease  was  very  re- 
markable.    In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  there  were  but  448  commitments  last  year, 
while  there  were  not  less  than  2457  in  1827.     In  Somersetshire,  the  number  of  com- 
mittals was  151  less  last  year  than  in  the  preceding.     The  decrease  in  Yorkshire 
was  129 ;  and  so  on  in  other  places,  until  they  came  to  what  he  was  sorry  to  call 
the  unfavourable  exception  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  in  which  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  135  committals  in  1828,  over  those  of  1827.     It  was  not,  he  regretted  to 
say,  only  in  one  year  that  London  and  Middlesex  afforded  a  proof  of  the  increase  of 
crime,  much  greater  than  any  possible  increase  of  population  could  account  for. 
If  they  took  any  series  of  years,  say  seven,  on  which  the  police  committee  had  re- 
ported, they  would  find  that  crime  had  not  only  increased  in  the  metropolis  more 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  had  far  outstepped  the  rate  of  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.     If  they,  for  example,  compared  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  seven 
years  beginning  with  1811,  with  the  seven  years  ending  with  1828,  and  then  compared 
both  with  the  increase  of  population,  they  would  find  that  crime  had  increased  55  per 
cent.,  while  the  population  nad  increased  but  19  per  cent,  leaving  an  excess  of  crime 
over  population  of  36  per  cent.,  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  means  or  causes. 
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It  was  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  those  other  means  or  canses  were,  which 
had  occasioned  this  frightful  difference  between  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  in- 
crease of  population,  of  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  in  a  series  of  years.    Many  in- 
telligent gentlemen,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  had  endeavoured  to  inves- 
tigate and  determine  those  causes ;  but  he  must  still  say — and  he  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  many  hon.  members  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  police  com- 
mittee— without  having  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  those  causes.    He  feared  that  one  of  those  causes  was  the  increased  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  age ;  by  which  the  perpetration  of  crime  was  aided,  and  the  means 
of  detection  lessened.    What  he  meant  was,  that  the  mechanical  improvements 
which  so  much  distinguished  the  country,  and  which  were  a  great  source  of  its 
prosperity,  so  aided  the 'perpetrators  of  crime,  by  enabling  them  to  travel  a  great 
distance  in  a  few  hours,  and  to  use  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  time  and  man- 
ner, that  the  means  of  detection  were  very  much  lessened.    All  causea^  therefore, 
of  the  increased  comforts  of  the  people  of  the  country  became  thus  sources  of  crime ; 
not  less  from  the  increased  temptation  which  they  necessarily  created,  than  from  the 
^\        increased  facilities  which  they  afforded  of  perpetration  and  evasion. 
mJ/^iJ^   ^  Another  influential  cause  was,  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  that  branch  of  our 
^^         police  which  was  chiefly  controlled  by  the  parochial  authorities.     He  was  satisfied, 
^  that  so  long  as  the  present  night-watch  system  was  persisted  in,  there  would  be  no 

efficient  police  prevention  of  crime,  nor  any  satisfactory  protection  for  property  or 
the  person.    This  was  the  conclusion  which  the  police  committee  had  come  to,  and 
which  the  evidence  of  persons  most  interested  in  the  subject  made  manifest.     In 
^  fact,  it  was  the  conclusion  which  every  one  who  enquired  into  our  present  watch- 
i^'       house  system  must  arrive  at.     The  chief  requisites  of  an  efficient  policel^ere  iinity 
Sij^    k     of  design  and  responsibility  of  its  agents — both  of  which  were  not  only  not  insured 
V^      by  the  present  parochial  watch-house  system,  but  were  actually  prevented  by  it. 
^^  The  House  was  aware,  that  each  parish  had  its  own  watch-house  establishment,  its 

own  watchmen,  its  own  discipline,  and  its  own  responsibility ;  that  it  was  lefl  to  the 
parochial  authorities  alone,  to  devise  and  enforce  and  control  the  means  of  prutect- 
ing  the  property  and  persons  of  its  inhabitants.  By  this  arrangement  each  parish 
was  perfectly  isolated,  so  far  as  prevention  of  crime  was  concerned,  from  every 
other ;  there  could  be,  therefore,  no  general  unity  of  design — no  general  responsi- 
bility. But  this  was  not  all ;  each  parish  had  its  own  districts,  every  one  of  which  might 
be  perfectly  independent  of  the  rest  as  to  its  police ;  so  that  the  responsibility  was 
Btill  further  subdivided,  or  rather  destroyed.  Could  there,  then,  be  any  unity  of 
design  under  such  a  system  P  Certainly  not ;  nor  responsibility,  until  all  the  paro- 
chial police  was  concentrated  under  one  responsible  and  efficient  head. 

He  did  not,  when  he  made  this  declaration,  mean  to  deny  that  some  of  the  parishes 
in  the  metropolis  had  applied  themselves  meritoriously  and  successfully  to  protect  the 

Property  and  persons  of  their  inhabitants,  by  establishing  an  efficient  parochial  police ; 
ut  he  contended,  that  until  this  efficiency  was  made  general,  nothing  but  a  local 
benefit  could  follow  from  their  efforts.  What  advantage,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
could  be  derived  from  one  well-regulated  district,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  neighbour- 
ing parishes  in  which  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  present  inefficient 
watoh-house  system  ?  Would  not  the  necessary  effect  be,  to  drive  the  thieves  and  rob- 
bers from  the  protected  parish  into  those  parishes  on  its  skirts  in  which  the  authorities 
were  indifferent  about  providing  sufficient  security  for  the  property,  &c.,  contaiiMKl  in  it  P 
Would  not,  consequently,  the  one  well-regulated  distnct  aggravate  the  evils  of  its 
neighbours  P  This  was  actually  the  case  with  the  parishes  of  Hackney,  St.  James's, 
and  Marylebone,  in  which,  owing  to  the  voluntary  and  unpaid  exertions  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  an  efficient  watch-police  establishment  was  kept  up.  But  though 
these  exertions  were  eminently  successful  at  present,  he  need  not  say,  that,  beiug 
dependent  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  individuals,  who  had,  as  he  had  stated, 
voluntarily,  and  without  remuneration,  undertaken  them,  there  could  be  no  adequate 
security  for  their  continuance,  far  less  for  their  extension,  but  in  the  appointment  of 
responsible  official  agents.  Besides,  he  repeated,  supposing  their  continuance  could 
be  insured  under  the  present  system,  they  must  prove  abortive  against  the  effects  of 
a  bad  neighbourhood  until  unity  of  design  should  be  established. 

The  necessity  for  that  union  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  present  police  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  the  parishes  adjoining  the  well-regtilated  ones  he  had  mentioned. 
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In  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  for  example,  in  which  there  was  a  large  watch-house 
establishment  kept  up,  according  to  returns  which  he  had  thought  it  right  to  call 
for,  there  were  not  less  than  eighteen  different  watch-trusts — that  is,  eighteen  different, 
isolated,  irresponsible  police  establishments,  rendering  a  unity  of  design  among  the 
eighteen  local  authorities  of  that  large  parish  an  actusJ  impossibility.  I^  that  parish, 
then,  there  were  eighteen  watch-trusts;  but  if  they  enquired  into  the  arrangements 
of  other  parishes,  they  would  find,  not  too  many  watch-trusts,  but  actually  no 
night-watch  at  all.  This  was  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in  which  there  was 
no  proTision  for  a  night-watch,  and  in  which  there  was  a  different  species  of  police 
altogether,  but  no  watch-trust.  Upon  this  point  there  was  much  interesting,  and — 
if  he  could  say  so  in  a  case*involving  so  serious  a  subject  as  increase  of  crime — much 
amusing  information  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  police  committee.  To 
that  evidence  he  begged  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  particularly  of 
such  hon.  members  as  might  be  disposed  to  view  his  intended  bill  with  a  jealous  eye. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  hon.  members,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
he  had  higher  opinions  in  favour  of  his  present  object  than  parochial  authorities. 
Those  most  competent  to  judge,  and  most  interests  in  the  subject  in  the  city  and 
dsewhere,  had  expressed  their  decided  and  unanimous  opinion,  that  some  material 
improvements  were  imperatively  necessary  in  our  present  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  Those  also  who  were  practically  acquaint^  with  the  workings 
and  defects  of  the  present  parochial  police  system,  had  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
either  directlv  or  by  implication,  in  their  evidence  before  the  police  committee.  Mr. 
Julian,  the  cferk  to  the  magbtrates  of  the  Kensington  district,  had  furnished  on  this 
point  very  important  information.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  that 
district  was  dr^idfully  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  thieves  and  housebreakers. 

That  it  should  be  so,  he  thought  Mr.  Julianas  evidence  of  the  number  and 
character  of  the — he  supposed  he  must  call  it — parochial  police,  showed  was  not 
very  surprising.  That  witness  stated  that  the  wealthy  and  populous  district  of  Ken- 
sington— not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent — was  dependent  on  the  protection  of 
three  constables  and  three  head-boroughs,  some  of  whom,  after  they  were  a  time  in 
office,  became  not  very  remarkable  for  their  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  appointment  by  the  steward  of  the  manor,  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  beyond  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  and  who,  from 
having  no  fees  but  those  the  law  allowed  them,  in  the  end  did  no  duty  at  all,  except 
indeed  that  of  making  out  very  long  bills.  Surely  it  was  not  surprising,  when  the 
great  extent  of  the  Kensington  district,  and  its  great  wealth  were  considered,  that 
three  drunken  beadles  should  be  no  preventive  of  housebreaking  and  thievery  in  it. 
Indeed,  as  had  been  said  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  three  angels,  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  a  sorry  protection,  [a  laugh.]  lie  repeated — it  could  not  be 
considered  surprising  that  burglaries  were  frequent  in  the  Kensington  district,  with  . 
such  a  police.  What  said  another  clerk  of  the  magistrates  in  his  evidence  P  Whyi 
that  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham  alone,  in  six  weeks,  not  less  than  nineteen  attempts 
at  burglary  had  been  perpetrated,  and  out  of  these  nineteen  attempts,  but  three 
failed*  the  remainina^  sixteen  being  entirely  successful.  And  this  was  but  one  parish 
out  of  eight  in  the  didtrict  # 

It  was,  he  felt,  unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  with  such  facts  staring  them  in  the 
&ce,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  interfere,  not  only  to  prevent 
such  a  daring  outrage  against  the  laws,  but  to  provide  more  secure  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  person  and  the  property  of  the  subject.  Again,  if  they  examined  the 
evidence  respecting  Spitalfields,  they  would  sec  additional,  and,  if  possible,  stronger 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  measure.  It  was  true,  that  the  present 
state  of  that  district  presented  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  its  recent  one,  when 
gangs  of  thieves  stood  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  robbing,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  all  persons  who  came  within  their  reach,  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of  the 
laws ;  but  the  evidence  was  still  highly  important.  It  showed  the  imperfect  security 
afforded  by  the  present  system  of  parochial  police,  and  the  striking  advantages  of 
the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  chiefiy  through  the  praiseworthy  zeal  of  one 
inhabitant,  Mr.  Gregory,  to  improve  the  local  police.  The  individual  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  was  then  the  superintendent  of  the  watch 
in  fab  distriet — that  the  number  of  watchmen  was,  as  before,  twenty -one ;  but  that 
th^  were  now  much  more  efficient,  being  better  looked  after  than  in  the  time  of  the 
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late  treasurer,  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  was  wholly  blind,  and  never  gave  himself 
any  trouble  about  their  conduct  or  appointment. 

It  was  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  conduct  pursued  in  this  parish  should  be 
imitated  by  others.  But  it  unfortunately  was  not  He  had  returns  from  parishes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  showing  that  in  those  parishes  there  was  no  species 
of  nightly  watch  at  all ;  and  that  the  only  protection  the  inhabitants  had  for  their 
lives  and  property  was  their  own  individual  vigilance,  and  the  honesty  of  the  thieves 
in  their  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  case  in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  containing 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  in  Chiswick,  Ealing,  Old  Brentford,  Acton,  St. 
Mary  Stratford  Bow,  Edgeware,  Barnet,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  and  two  other 
parishes.  In  those  populous  and  wealthy  parishes  there  was  no  parochial  police — 
no  protection  for  life  or  property — but  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals,  at 
whose  expense  others  who  had  not  contributed  any  thing  were  benefited.  There 
was  no  parish  not  actually  forming  a  part  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  its  near  vicinity, 
which  furnished  stronger  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  police,  and  of  the 
consequences  to  neighbouring  parishes  of  one  containing  no  parochial  police,  than 
Deptford.  This  parish  contained  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
situated  as  a  ready  asylum  to  those  banished  from  Westminster  and  the  adjoining 
district  for  their  offences,  and  positively  did  not  contain  a  single  watchman  or  night* 
police  authority  to  prevent  crimes  and  apprehend  offenders.  It  was  not  surprising, 
such  being  the  fact,  that  that  parish  was  the  scene  of  frequent  depredations,  as  in  a 
recent  instance  of  a  most  atrocious  and  sanguinary  outrage.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  indignation  at  those  outrages  had  1^  to  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  night- 
patrol  by  the  parishioners;  but  as  the  apprehension  for  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty had  abated,  this  temporary  protection  disappeared  with  the  excitement  which 
gave  it  birth.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from  the  parochial 
authority  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  in  which  the  writer  stated,  that  though  no  place  re- 
quired a  parochial  police  more  than  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Dept- 
ford, there  was  no  public  watcii,  no  watching  or  lighting  tax,  and  no  protection  during 
night  for  life  and  property,  but  that  afforded  by  two  persons,  to  whom  some  of  tlie 
inhabitants  pdd  a  sum  totally  inadequate  to  support  existence  and  insure  vinlance. 

Such  a  state  of  things  must  continue  so  long  as  that,  or  any  other  parish,  was 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  exertions  of  individuals  for  the  means  of  protection,  and 
was  not  called  upon,  by  Act  of  parliament,  (o  maintain  an  efficient  police.  This 
compulsion,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  was  his  present  object.  This  measure 
contained  a  variety  of  details,  which  he  would  not  then  state  to  the  House :  indeed, 
they  were  of  a  nature  much  more  fitted  for  the  notice  of  a  Select  Committee.  He 
therefore  proposed,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
last  year,  to  have  that  committee  reappointed.  He  would  then  merely  state,  that  he 
proposed,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  committee,  to  unite  under  one  head  all 
parochial  police  authorities,  including,  of  course,  nightly  watchmen.  These  would 
be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Police,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend 
and  be  responsible  for,  all  the  agents  required  by  the  police.  He  would  abandon  the 
term  **  watchman" — indeed  it  was  one  that  was  not  in  great  repute — and  consider 
and  speak  of  their  substitutes  as  a  species  of  night  patrol.  The  bill  would  appoint 
three  magistrates  to  the  direction  of  this  board.  He  proposed,  that  all  watch  taxes 
should  in  future  be  abolished,  and  a  general  police-tax  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 
Of  course,  all  parochial  distinctions  would  be  done  away  with.  The  advantages  of 
this  would  appear  sufficiently  evident  to  those  who  considered  the  defects  of  the 
present  system.  It  was  not  unusual  now  for  one  side  of  a  street  to  be  in  one  parish, 
and  the  other  side  in  another  parish;  and,  as  a  consequence — the  power  of  watchmen 
and  constables  being  confined  to  their  own  parish — a  watchman  standing  on  one  side  of 
the  street  could  not  interfere  with,  and  would  be  a  jmssive  spectator  of,  a  depredation 
performing  on  the  other,  so  that  that  depredation  was  actually  short  of  felony,  lie  had 
no  power  of  stirring,  on  grounds  of  suspicion  even  of  felony,  out  of  his  own  parish,  and 
could  not  prevent  the  actual  perpetration  of  minor  crimes,  unless  in  his  own  district 

One  effect  of  the  measure  he  intended  to  propose  would  be,  to  do  away  with  this 
and  other  mischievous  consequences  of  the  present  parochial  distinctions.  He  did 
not  intend  to  proceed  at  first  on  too  extensive  a  scale,  but  would  endeavour  in  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  to  effect  a  gradual  reformation,  with  that  cautious  feeling  of 
his  way,  and  deriving  lud  firom  experience,  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  all 
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refonns.  He  would  oot  abolish  at  once  all  the  parochial  police  establishments,  but 
would  apply  his  proposed  bill  to  a  few  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  at 
first,  and  then  gradually  extend  it  to  the  others,  as  its  advantages  unfolded  them- 
selves. In  those  districts  in  which  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present  system 
was  most  apparent,  he  would  commence  with  intending  that  local  taxation  should 
defray  the  expense  of  the  local  application  of  the  measure.  Supposing,  for  example, 
he  should  beg^n  with  ten  parishes,  those  he  would  make  liable  to  a  local  police-tax 
— the  local  watch-tax  ceasing  when  the  measure  should  be  applied.  In  time  the 
board  would  be  empowered  to  unite  other  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  to  their 
jurisdiction  ;  and  thus  gradually  they  would  make  the  measure  general.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tax  which  he  proposed  to  levy,  he  was  confident  that  it  would  be  much 
less  than  the  present  watch-rates ;  while,  as  he  need  not  say,  it  would  ensure  a  far 
more  efficient  police. 

The  subject  had  many  details,  which,  though  of  local  importance,  would,  he  con* 
ceived,  be  annoying  to  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  would  be  discussed  with  more 
advantage  in  a  Select  Committee.  He  therefore  would  propose  the  reappointment 
of  tlie  Police  Committee  of  last  year.  To  it  he  would  refer  the  bill  he  was  about  to 
move  for ;  which  was  ready  drawn  up,  and  had  been  prepared  with  g^eat  care  and 
ability  by  gentlemen  recommended  to  him  by  their  talents  and  fitness  for  the  task. 
Still,  however,  as  it  was  a  new  measure,  he  would  refer  it  to  the  reappointed  com* 
mittee,  there  to  receive  the  necessary  minute  investigation. 

He  could  not  help  saying  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  g^ood  effects  of  a  police- patrol 
like  to  that  which  he  was  about  to  establish.  In  1805,  when  highway-robberies 
were  so  frequent  in  a  particular  district  adjoining  the  metropolis,  that  the  watch  and 
police  of  the  district  were  found  to  be  not  sufficient  for  its  protection,  there  was 
established  the  horse-patrol,  which  was  found  so  efficient  in  preventing  crime  and 
apprehending  offenders.  It  could  not  be  any  peculiar  change  of  circumstances  since 
that  time  that  could  account  for  the  cessation  of  robberies  in  that  district ;  the  cause 
could  alone  be  found  in  the  efficiency  of  the  horse-patrol.  The  present  horse-patrol 
consisted  of  fifty-four  men.  The  selection  of  the  patrol  was  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, vrith  reference  to  the  age  of  the  man,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  certainty 
of  having  officers  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  and  discharging  the  duties  which 
the  situation  imposed  upon  them.  The  selection  was  also  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  previous  character  of  the  men.  Above  all,  their  promotion  was  made  to  de- 
pend upon  their  good  conduct ;  and  they  were  always  under  the  surveillance  and 
control  of  one  establishment.  It  was  upon  such  principles  that  he  would  propose 
to  establish  the  patrol  contemplated  by  this  bill.  Kr^'*^ 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  watchmen.  In  some  instances  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
watchmen  in  some  places  only  received  for  their  regular  pay  2d.  an  hour:  in  other  in- 
stances it  had  been  found,  that  persons  who  were  burthens  upon  the  poor-rates  were 
chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of  watchmen ;  and,  as  he  had  said  before,  in  many  parishes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  come  forward 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  voluntary  contributions  support  a  night-watch  for  the 
protection  of  their  families. — He  imagined  that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  this 
measure  on  the  score  that  it  went  to  confer  an  unconstitutional  power  upon  the  board 
which  he  proposed  to  establish.  The  fact  was,  the  magistrates  constituting  this  board 
would  not  possess  more  than  the  powers  which  usually  belonged  to  the  office  of  po- 
lice magistrate ;  and  even  if  their  power,  in  some  degree,  went  beyond  that  extent, 
the  House,  he  was  confident,  would  perceive  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  under 
such  a  system,  a  thousand  efficient  than  to  have  two  thousand  less  efficient  constables, 
under  a  laxer  system.  He  was  therefore  satisfied  that  no  objection  would  be  taken 
to  the  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  went  to  invest  the  board  of  magistrates  to  be  constituteu 
by  this  bill  with  efficient  means  of  exercising  the  powers  which  belonged  to  them. 

In  one  respect,  perhaps,  objections  would  be  taken  to  this  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  its  exciting  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  existing  parochial  authorities,  in  consequence 
of  its  transferring  the  patronage  which*  at  present  vested  in  their  bands,  to  this  de- 
partment, acting  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  his  part,  he  could 
not  conceive  what  valid  objection  could  be  urged  against  the  power  which  would  be 
derived  from  this  patronage  to  government,  more  than  to  that  which  resulted  from 
the  selection  of  persons  for  the  army  and  navy.  Certain  he  was,  that  from  the  class 
of  persons  who  would  be  ehosen  under  such  a  system,  for  any  jealousy  which  might 
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be  eDtertained  by  parochial  authorities  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  this  petty  patronage, 
there  would  be  found  an  ample  compensation  in  the  increased  protection  which  would 
be  a£forded  against  offenders,  and  in  the  increased  security  given  to  the  inhabitants 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
But  the  subject  must  be  considered  and  determined  upon  higher  and  more  extended 
principles,  than  in  reference  to  these  petty  parochial  jealousies.  When  they  looked  at 
the  relative  proportion  which  the  criminals  bore  to  the  population  in  this  metropolis — 
when  they  saw  that  one  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  nflty-three  of  that  population 
was  committed  to  prison,  charged  with  some  criminal  offence,  it  was  their  duty,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  legislate  upon  principles  of  a  higher  and  more  extended  nature, 
and  to  adopt  effectual  means  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  frightful  increase  of  crime. 

But,  it  might  be  said,  that  this  measure  would  go  to  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parishes.  It. was  true,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
expense  would  bo  required  to  carry  it  fully  into  effect ;  but  he  was  sure  that  any 
additional  burden  imposed  in  that  way  would  be  fully  compensated  for,  by  the  addi- 
tional protection  and  security  which  it  would  afford.  Besides,  one  certain  effect  of 
the  measure  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  prosecutions  in  Middlesex  and 
London ;  and  thus,  while  the  inhabitants  would  be  relieved  from  the  wAtch-tax, 
they  would  also  be  relieved  from  other  parochial  rates,  which  had  been  materially 
increased  by  the  exi>cnsc  and  number  of  those  prosecutions  — But,  he  would  rest  the 
defence  of  this  measure  upon  a  much  higher  consideration — upon  its  effects  in 
checking  the  increase  of  crime,  lie  saw  no  mode  by  which  they  could  hope  ulti- 
mately to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  criminal  code,  but  the  adoption  of  some  such 
measure  as  this  for  preventing  the  increase  of  crime.  It  would  be  vain  for  ^em  to 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  penalties  which  attached  to  crime  already,  unless  they  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  itself.  If,  as  it  appeared  from  the  do- 
cuments upon  the  table,  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  year  1821  amounted  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred — if  they  had  increased  in  1828  to  three  thousand  five  hundred — 
and  if  they  were  going  on  at  such  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  it  would  be  obviously  impos- 
sible, unless  some  check  were  put  to  their  increase,  to  effect  any  material  mitigation  ia 
the  penalties  which,  under  the  existing  laws,  attached  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

He  was  not  one  who  considered  that  this  increase  of  criminals  had  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  distress  amongst  the  population.  He  believed 
that  these  criminals  were,  in  almost  all  instances,  trained  and  hardened  profligates, 
— that  they  had  been  incited  to  the  commission  of  crime,  by  the  temptations 
which  the  present  lax  system  of  police  lieki  out  to  them  ;  and  he  was  sure  it  was 
possible  effectually  to  check  them,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  supplied 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land. — He  had  already  referred  the  House  to  an  instance, 
in  which  nineteen  acts  of  burglary  had  been  committed  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham, 
within  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time ;  and  he  might  now  state,  that  these  bur- 
glarious attempts  had  been  committed  by  notorious  thieves,  who  made  burglary  a 
profession.  When,  therefore,  they  talked  so  much  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  this  country,  he  was  afraid  that  they  gave  credit  to  some 
parts  of  the  population  for  the  enjoyment  of  much  more  liberty  than  they  actually 
possessed.  He  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Twickenham  and  Brentford  were  under  constant  apprehensions 
that  their  lives  and  properties  would  be  attacked;  and  such  fears* were  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  peace.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  afford  them  protection  against  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  such 
apprehensions, — it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  the  full  and  complete  protection  of  the  law,  and  to  take 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  to  check  the  increase  of  crime,  which  was  now  pro- 
ceeding at  a  frightfully  rapid  pace;  and  it  was  upon  such  grounds,  with  such 
objects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  efficient  police  for  the  metropolia, 
that  he  now  beggeil  to  move  for  '*  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. " 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr.  Bernal, — Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  board  which  he  proposed  to  establish 
would  only  embrace  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  night  patrol.  That 
department  woidd  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  metropolis  both  by  night  and 
day.    Much  benefit  had  resulted  from  the  day  patrol,  even  as  it  was  at  present  con- 
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tftitutod.  To  whftt  did  the  day  patrol  at  present  amount?  Only  three  inspectors 
mod  twenty-four  men.  When  benefit  resulted  from  such  a  small  patrol,  it  was  fair 
to  suppose  that  peat  good  would  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  and 
numerous  patrol,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  new  board  of  roagistrateSf  and 
capable  of  giving  efficient  protection  to  the  passengers,  against  the  depredations  of 
pickpockets  in  the  leading* streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  hon. 
member  had  spoken  of  the  defects  which  existed  in  the  present  system  of  the  day 
patrol ;  but  the  hon.  member  would,  no  doubt,  concur  with  him  in  thinking,  Chat  if 
that  patrol  so  constituted  had  been  productive  of  any  benefit,  it  only  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  having  an  efficient,  vigilant,  and  well  regulated  patrol,  both  by 
night  and  day,  controU^  by  one  authority,  and  acting  under  one  head.  Unless  it 
were  established  on  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  effect  the  objects  in 
view;  for  when  the  thieves- sliould  be  driven  from  one  part  of  the  town,  they  would 
have  only  to  transfer  themselves  to  another.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  but  one  head  presiding  over  and  directing  the  operations  of  this 
new  police.  With  a  police  established  upon  such  a  system,  he  was  confident  they 
would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  military  force  in  London,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  said,  that  under  the  act  which  he  intended  to 
introduce,  a  certain  day  would  be  appointed  when  the  parochial  establishments  in 
each  parish  would  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  police  of  that 
parish  transferred  to  the  board  appointed  under  this  act.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
that  so  great  a  change  should  not  be  made  too  suddenly.  He  did  not  propose  that 
all  at  once  the  parochial  police  establishment  should  cease,  and  that  this  new  police 
department  should  at  once  be  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  would  first  propose  to  entrust  to  them  the  charge  of  the  police  in  a 
eertain  number  of  parishes ;  and  he  would  extend  their  authority  gradually  to  other 
parishes,  until  the  charge  of  the  entire  establishment  devolved  upon  them.  By  that 
means,  the  new  police  department  would  become  gradually  exercised  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  police,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  would  be  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  entire  police  of  the  metropolis.  In  every  instance  a  day 
would  be  fixed  when  the  charge  of  the  police  in  a  particular  parish  would  devolve  on 
this  department :  the  existing  parochial  authorities  would  then  entirely  cease ;  the 
rates  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  watchmen  would  also  cease,  and  instead  of  the 
watch-rate  a  new  police-rate  would  be  imposed.  He  was  not,  however,  for  giving  to 
this  new  department  a  too  widely  extended  authority  all  at  once.  To  give  to  them 
suddenly  the  charge  and  management  of  fifteen  hundred  men  would  be  too  much. 
He  would  have  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  charge  of  the  police  in  the  city 
of  Westminster ;  then  he  would  propose  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  gradually  to 
Kensington,  Hammersmith,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  that 
manner  he  would  gradually  extend  it  over  the  various  districts  where  its  authority 
was  intended  to  reach. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 
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At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Hobhouse  moved,  ^*  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  general  operation  and  effect  of  the 
laws  and  usages  under  which  Select  and  other  Vestries  are  constituted  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Ma.  SacRETABT  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  a  Committee  of  Enquiry;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
begged  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  no  means  to  acquiesce  in  the  charges  which 
the  hon.  member  had,  in  his  opinion,  too  widely  made  against  select  vestries,  and 
much  less  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  respecting  the  abolition  of 
select  vestries  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  There  were,  doubtless,  instances  of  im- 
proper conduct  in  parochial  expenditure ;  but  it  did  not  follow,  that  such  instances 
were  to  be  found  in  all  select  vestries.  If  the  committee  could  find  out  any  plan  for 
auditing  parochial  accounts,  and  for  checking  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  parochial 
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funds,  he  should  he  the  last  person  to  object  to  such  a  plan.  No  doubt  there  ought 
to  be  a  full  audit  of  parochial  accounts,  and  that  all  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of 
parish  funds  ought  to  be  checked  as  far  as  possible.  He  could  not,  however,  agree 
with  the  hon.  member,  that,  at  least  in  London,  a  popular  election  would  effect 
these  objects.  If  persons  of  respectability  and  wealth  and  intelligence  were  driven 
from  the  management  of  parochial  affairs,  and  such  persons  substituted  as  it  was 
likely  would  be  substituted,  if  every  man  who  paid  parochial  rates  had  a  vote,  the 
evils  complained  of  would  be  increased  and  not  diminished.  As  to  the  committee 
over  which  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  S.  Bourne)  presided  with  so  much  ability,  it 
was  discovered  by  that  committee,  that  an  open  vestry  was  so  large  and  cumbrous  a 
body,  that  it  was  incapable  of  transacting  parish  business ;  that  every  body  having 
a  voice,  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  The  committee,  therefore,  decided  in 
favour  of  select  vestries ;  and  recommended  that  annual  overseers  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  parochial  officers  might,  if  it  were  thought  proper,  continue  in  office 
more  than  a  year.  So  far  as  the  hon.  member^s  motion  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  checks  upon  local  expenditure,  he  acquiesced  in  it ;  but  he  wished  to  guard 
himself  against  the  inference  of  concurrence  in  all  the  views  of  the  hon.  member,  and 
more  particularly  against  the  idea,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  argument  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  select- vestry  system  should  be  departed  from,  and  that  that  of  universal 
suffrage  should  be  substituted  for  it.  Undoubtedly  some  improvement  might  possibly 
take  place  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  member ;  but  he 
believed  that  the  present  system  furnished  a  more  effectual  check  upon  the  abuse  of 
local  expenditure,  by  committing  its  control  to  men  of  character  and  affluence,  than 
to  such  persons  as  would  stand  a  contest  at  general  parochial  elections. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


.    LAW  COMMISSION. 
Mat  4,  1829. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, on  the  subject  of  the  Law  commission, — 

Mr.  Sbcbetabt  Peel  said,  he  had  heard  with  much  satisfaction  the  testimony 
borne  in  favour  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  That  commission  arose  out  of 
a  motion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  who  had  stated  at  the  time  that  he 
cared  less  for  the  form  of  the  commission  than  for  the  selection  of  the  members. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  declared,  that  he  would  make  the  selection  on  a  principle  which 
would  secure  a  satisfactory  result  to  their  labours.  lie  believed  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  profession  concurred  with  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  in 
approving  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  had  conducted  their  enquiries, 
and  the  discreet,  safe,  and  temperate  reforms  which  they  had  recommended.  With 
respect  to  the  law  of  arrest,  it  was  probable  that  the  commissioners  had  taken  a 
correct  view  of  their  powers  in  abstaining  from  entering  on  its  consideration.  They 
conceived  that  the  object  of  their  appointment  was  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and 
proceedings  of  courts  of  law.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  con- 
vinced, by  almost  daily  experience,  of  the  necessity  of  instituting  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  law  of  arrest,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  whole  subject.  At  present,  the 
power  of  arrest  was  vested  in  some  local  jurisdictions,  which,  perhaps,  were  not 
worthy  to  be  trusted  with  such  an  important  power.  lie  alluded  to  the  manorial 
courts,  the  hundreds*  courts,  and  other  jurisdictions.  The  hon.  member  for  Mon- 
trose had  more  than  once  urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  that  House,  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  He  did  not  think  that  the  enquiry  could  be 
conducted  so  well  by  a  committee  of  that  House  as  by  a  commission  constituted 
like  the  present.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners,  and  direct  them  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  law  of  arrest, 
would  be  a  matter  for  consideration.  He  was  anxious,  however,  that  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners  should  not  be  diverted  from  their  present  labours.  If  it  should 
appear  that  the  existing  commission  could  not  conveniently  take  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  arrest  into  consideration,  then  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  determine 
whether  a  separate  commission  should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  answer  to 
the  question*  Whether  it  were  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill,  founded 
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on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  be  would  state,  without  at  all  pledging^  himself 
on  the  subject,  that  it  had  not  escaped  his  attention.  lie  had  communicated  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  only  yesterday,  and  their  joint  opinion  was,  that 
if  a  bill  could  be  introduced  this  session  which  would  embody  the  recommendations 
of  the  report,  and  which  might  receive  consideration  during  the  recess,  it  would  be  a 
grreat  advantage ;  at  the  same  timeiit  was  necessary  that  such  a  bill  should  be  well  ma- 
tured before  it  was  introduced,  in  order  that  no  undue  prejudice  should  be  raised  against 
it  on  account  of  defective  enactments.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  the  hon.  colonel 
concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  respecting  the  Welsh  judicature. 
It  was  no  reflection  on  the  commissioners  that  there  were  local  objections  to  their 
plan.  He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extend  their  powers,  and  had  only  ex« 
pressed  his  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  interrupting  their  present  labours. 


LABOURERS'  WAGES  BILL. 
Mat  5,  1829. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, — 

Mr.  Secketabt  Peel  said,  he  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  mover,  that  the 
system  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  poor-rates  was  highly  objection- 
able ;  but,  though  admitting  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  in  the  abstract,  he 
doubted  whether  a  system  which  had  long  existed,  and  which  had  been  uniformly 
acted  on  for  so  many  years,  could  safely  be  removed  otherwise  than  gradually.  No 
one  could  be  more  fully  convinced  than  he  was  of  the  extent  to  which  that  species 
of  payment  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  affecting  as  it 
did  the  market.  There  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  thing  that  more  tended  to  lower 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor.  There  was  one  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  measure  in  its  present  form,  namely,  that  state  of  the  law  which  pre- 
▼en ted  what  might  be  called  the  circulation  of  labour,  that  which  confined  labourers 
to  the  limits  of  their  own  parishes.  The  great  objection  which  he  had  to  the  bill  as 
it  stood  was,  that  it  proposed  to  effect  a  change  quite  suddenly,  and  a  change,  too, 
of  the  highest  importance,  one  that  ought  only  to  be  brought  about,  if  at  all,  with 
the  utmost  discrimination.  He  joined  the  hon.  member  as  heartily  as  any  one 
could  do,  in  condemning  the  existing  system ;  but  it  was  a  practice  which  had 
subsisted  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  If  the  case  were  ten  times  stronger  than  it  was, 
the  remedy  proposed  ought  not  to  be  adopted  until  after  mature  consideration,  and 
a  notice  to  the  parties  interested.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gradual ;  for 
there  was  a  necessity  in  the  present  condition  of  the  poor  that  would  paralyse  any 
act  of  Parliament.  Were  it  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  extreme  limit,  it  would  dis- 
turb all  the  relations  of  labour.  If  a  man  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  told, 
that  be  could  no  longer  obtain  any  allowance  for  his  wife  and  children,  he  would 
remember  that  the  moment  he  deserted  them  they  would  be  entitled  to  relief;  and 
thus  the  greatest  temptation  would  be  held  out  to  him  to  desert  them  and  his  work 
too.  Various  means  could  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  the  view  which  ho  could  not  help  taking  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  agree  to  the  bill  being  committed. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


EAST  RETFORD  FRANCHISE 
Mat  5,  1829. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  presented  a  petition  from  the  bailiffs,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the 
borough  of  East  Retford,  asserting  their  ()erfcct  innocence  of  the  charge  of  corruption 
and  bribery.    In  the  conversation  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secret abt  Peel  said,  that  no  possible  blame  could  attach  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Blechingly  for  not  having  brought  forward  this  subject  before,  as  the  hon. 
member  had  not  been  master  of  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  the  delay. 
The  circumstances  of  this  session  had  been  peculiar,  and  would  form  no  rule  for  the 
proceedings  of  another  session.  He  should  confine  himself  to  the  question  which 
was  practically,  though  not  formally,  before  the  House;  namely,  whether  a  new 
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writ  should  be  issued  for  East  Retford,  with  the  view  of  proceeding  with  the  investi- 
gation. He  thought,  thai  if  the  House  intended  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  renew 
the  investigation,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  franchise  to  the  hundred,  or  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  a  large  town,  there  was  a  g^at  objection  to  issuing  a  writ,  and  allow- 
ing the  voters  of  the  borough  to  exercise  exclusively  the  privilege  which  that  writ 
would  confer.  The  House  would  recollect,  that  the  petition  against  the  election 
charged  bribery,  corruption,  and  treating.  The  treating  was  proved,  and  on  that 
ground  the  election  was  set  aside.  The  report  of  the  committee,  however,  declared, 
that  the  borough  was  notoriously  corrupt,  and  that  it  required  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  great  difficulty  would  arise  if  they 
allowed  these  constituents  to  return  members  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
It  had  been  said,  that  in  the  cases  of  Grampound  and  Penryn,  the  members  were 
allowed  to  sit  to  the  end  of  the  session ;  but  there  was  no  similarity  between  those 
cases  and  the  present ;  in  the  former,  they  found  the  members  sitting,  but  in  the 
latter  the  members  were  unseated,  on  the  proof  of  treating.  He  confessed  he  did 
not  feel  the  injustice  of  postponing  the  investigation,  though  he  could  have  wished  that 
it  had  been  brought  on  earlier.  The  hon.  member  for  Blechingly  must  judge  for  him- 
self what  course  was  most  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  If  the  hon.  member  persevered 
in  his  motion,  he  supposed  that  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire  would  persevere 
in  his ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  should  take  the  same  course  that  ho  had  taken  last  session, 
and  vote  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  If  the  subject  were  post- 
poned till  the  next  session,  he  should  then  also  be  prepared  to  take  the  same  course. 

The  petition  having  been  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  Mr.  Tennyson 
moved,  *^  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Boroueh  of  East 
Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  to  enable  the  town  of 
Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  this  case  was  so  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
they  had  discussed  last  session,  at  such  length  and  in  such  repeated  details,  that 
he  could  relieve  the  House  from  the  fatigue  of  listening  to  him  at  any  length  upon 
this  occasion.  He  must  however  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  surprise  and  regret 
of  his  right,  hon.  friend  who  had  last  spoken,  at  the  course  which  he  was  about  to 
take,  he  could  not  see  any  cause  for  it,  since  he  was  merely  supporting  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  last  year,  under  what  appeared  to  him  very  similar 
circumstances.  In  return  for  this  expression  of  astonishment,  his  riffht  hon.  friend 
must  allow  him  to  give  way  to  some  surprise  at  a  few  of  the  observations  which  had 
just  fallen  from  him.  He  must  be  allowed  to  divest  himself  of  all  credit  for  that 
general  horror  for  reform  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  imputed  to  him,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  the  amiments  in  support  of  reform,  with  which  he  seemed  disposed  to 
invest  him.  Indeed,  from  certain  expressions  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  noble  marquis  opposite  ought  to  depend  upon  his  right  hon.  friend's  vote, 
when  be  should  bring  forward  his  general  motion  on  the  state  of  the  representation. 
His  right  hon.  friend  appeai<ed  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  quotation 
so  often  repeated — 

" Slmal  alba  nautls 

Stella  reftiMt, 
Defluit  paxis  agitatiu  humor ; 
ConcMunt  venti,  ftigiuntqac  nubes ; 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  volucre)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit." 

And  he  had  applied  that  splendid  passage,  with  which  Mr.  Burke  had  illustrated  the 
passing  of  the  Welch  acts,  where  a  new  kind  of  representation  was  conferred  upon 
general  principles,  to  one  where  the  change  was  to  be  expressly  founded  upon 
sfiecific  aelinquency.  So  that,  he  repeated,  his  right  hon.  friend  stood  committed 
for  the  wider  ran^e  of  reform,  at  the  moment  when  he  thought  he  was  merely 
enforcing  the  limited  one.  He  had  likewise  called  to  his  aid  arguments  deduced 
from  what  he  termed  the  smothered  volcano  of  Ireland ;  and  had  asked :  "  Do  you 
believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  will,  without  the  aid  of  poor- 
laws,  tranquillize  that  country?"  **  lam  not,"  (continued  Mr.  Peel)  " called  upon 
now  to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not.  I  see  no  direct  connexion  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  seeks  an  Anfair  advantage,  in 
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eDcfesTonring  to  gun  arguments  against  us,  from  the  settlement  of  a  question  in 
which  we  cordially  acted  with  him.     My  right  hon.  friend  Admits,  that  we  settled 
it  upon  more  satisfactory  terms  for  all  parties,  than  could  have  heen  done  under 
any  other  circumstances. — His  right  hon.  friend  had  next  referred  to  the  conduct 
of  the  present  government,  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  but  his  riffht  hon.  friend  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  he  had  sailed  in  the 
same  boat  with  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  right  hon.  friend*s  then  colleagues.     They 
had  both  equally  opposed  that  repeal, — it  might  be  on  different  grounds, — had  both, 
in  the  first  stages  of  that  measure,  given  it  their  unequivocal  opposition,  and  had 
both  concurred,  in  the  sequel,  in  effecting  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  it.     The 
remarks,  therefore,  of  his  right  hon.  friend  equally  applied  to  his  own  conduct  on 
that  occasion.     With  respect  to  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform,  he  could  only  reply,  that  he  had  always,  as  much  and  as 
readily  as  his  right  hon.  friend,  acted  upon  the  principle  of  disfranchisement,  when 
a  clear  case  of  delinquency  had  been  proved  against  any  borough.     He  had  dealt 
with  Penryn,  for  example,  on  that  principle,  and  had  voted  for  the  transfer  of  its 
franchise.     To  be  sure,  there  were  particular  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Penryn 
to  warrant  the  vote  that  had  been  given  respecting  it  by  his  right  hon.  friend  and 
the  othor  members  of  the  government  [hear,  hear].     Ue  did  not  understand  the 
natore  of  the  cheer :  but  he  contended,  that  a  large  majority  of  that  House  had 
yoted  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  Manchester,  his  right  hon.  friend  never- 
theless agreeing  with  his  colleagues  in  the  principle,  that  the  transfer  should  be 
made  to  the  a^oiniog  hundred.     He  saw  no  gpround  of  exception  to  that  principle 
in  favour  of  East  Retford,  and  therefore  could  not  adopt  the  course  which  his  right 
hon.  fidend  was  at  present  pursuing.     He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that 
ID  eyery  case,  except  Grampound,  the  principle  of  transfer  to  the  adjoining  hundred 
was  recognised  by  the  highest  authorities  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  parliament — 
by  Lord  Chatham,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Shoreham,  which  **  he  rejoiced,"  he 
said,  ^^  was  transferred  frum  India  to  England.''     Mr.  Pitt  alsoliad  contended,  that 
it  was  an  improvement  in  the  elective  franchise  in  those  cases  to  transfer  it  to  the 
adjacent  hundred,  vrithout  arguing  the  question — which  stood  on  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent g^unds — whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  not  to  transfer  it  to  a  large  un- 
firanchised  town. — Upon  the  whole,  then,  he  saw  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
course  he  had  hitherto  pursued  respecting  East  Retford.     It  was  true  the  House 
o>^g^t  go  farther;  but  that  was  not  the  question  before  it.      That  question  was 
founded  upon  the  report  of  its  committee ;  which  declared  that  corrupt  practices 
had  been  pursued  in  that  borough  at  elections,  calling  for  its  interference  as  in 
dmilar  preceding  cases.     It  could  not  be  urged  against  that  interference  that  it  was 
unfair,  because  it  was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  members  of  the  borough,  inasmuch 
as  that  absence  was  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  its  corrupt  practices.    The 
ease  of  delinquency  had  been  proved  against  it,  therefore  it  must  pay  the  penalty. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  ot  voting  for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  delinquent 
boroughs  to  the  large  unrepresented  towns,  he  need  not  say  he  was  not  opposed  to  it, 
having,  as  he  had  stated,  voted  with  his  right  hon.  friend  for  the  noble  lord's  (John 
RusselFs)  motion  to  transfer  the  Penryn  franchise  to  Manchester.     An  hon.  gentle- 
man had  mistaken  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion  respecting  the  alteration 
of  the  present  numbers  represented  by  counties.     What  he  said  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  It  expedient  to  make  any  deduction  in  the  present  numbers,  but  not  that  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  them.     Nottingham,  for  example,  the  county  in  which 
East  Retford  stood,  returned  eight  members ;  while  Warwickshire,  in  which  Bir- 
mingham stood,  returned  but  six ;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow,  that  two  should  be 
taken  from  the  former  to  be  added  to  the  latter,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  make 
such  an  addition.     In  conclusion,  he  repeated,  that  he  saw  no  new  ground  for  voting 
differently  from  what  he  had  done  last  session  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  East 
Retford  franchise.    He  therefore  should  support  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Hertfordshire,  for  transferring  it  to  tlie  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question ;  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
exclude  the  Borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament, 
and  to  enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  representatives  in  lieu  thereof;" 
when  the  ayes  were,  111 ;  noes  197 — majority  against  Mr.  Tennyson's  motion,  86. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  then  moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent 
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BribeiT  and  Corraption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford."  Upon  which,  Lord  Joha 
Russell  moved  as  an  amendment,  *^  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn."  The  House 
divided :  ayes  86 ;  noes  180.  Majority  against  the  adjournment,  94.  Mr.  N.  Gal- 
vert  then  moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  Bribery  and 
Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford." 

Mr.  Peel  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  see  the  time  of  the  House  wasted  fruitlessly, 
after  the  strong  majority  which  had  been  already  arraved  against  the  adjournment. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  were  resolved  to  divide  the  House  by  pressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  fresh  proposition  respecting  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  submit  to  that  postponement  of  the  motion  which  he  thought  might  very 
consistently  with  the  usages  of  the  House,  have  been  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  finally  consented  to  postpone  his  motion,  and  the  discussion  of  it 
was  accordingly  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  11th  of  May. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mat  7,  1829. 

In  a  conversation  on  this  subject, — 

Mb.  Secretabt  Psbl  said,  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  metropolis;  and  he  trusted,  although  it  was  not 
perhaps  quite  regiilar,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
it.  And,  first,  he  must  observe,  that  if  any  blame  were  to  be  imputed  on  the 
ground  of  supineness  or  delay,  the  hon.  baronet  who  represented  Westminster  was 
the  last  man  to  whom  that  blame  could  attach,  for  he  had  been  indefatigable  in 
bis  exertions  respecting  it.  After  the  report  made  by  the  committee  of  the  House 
last  year,  Mr.  Telford,  the  engineer,  was  applied  to  as  to  the  probable  expense  of  a 
survey,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  best  plan  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure 
water.  That  gentleman,  than  whom  no  more  competent  authority  could  be  applied 
to,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  survey  would  take  from  £3,000  to  £5,000,  but  he  could 
not  be  positive  that  the  latter  sum  would  cover  the  expense.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ministers  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  entering  upon  the  measure. 
Besides,  he  must  observe,  that  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  government  would 
form  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  If  they  interfered  in  procuring  a  supply  of  water, 
why  not  in  procuring  a  supply  of  gas,  or  in  lighting,  watching,  and  paving  the 
streets  P  Nay,  more,  if  such  interference  took  place  with  respect  to  the  metropolis, 
what  was  to  prevent  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  great  towns, 
from  making  a  similar  application  P  Repeated  complaints  had  been,  and  continued 
to  be,  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  water  companies — that  the  water  supplied  by  them 
was,  in  some  instances,  deficient  in  quantity  and  impure  in  quality,  and  that  the 
price  charged  had  increased  with  those  deficiencies.  The  consequence  would  be  that, 
unless  the  evil  were  remedied  by  the  existing  companies,  new  companies  would  rise 
up,  who,  by  the  encouragement  they  would  receive,  would  teach  the  present  compa- 
nies that  they  had  forgotten  their  own  interests  when  they  neglected  or  violated  the 
principle  of  their  contract  with  the  public.  He  still  thought  that  the  companies  who 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  monopoly,  were  bound  to  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  in  those  companies  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
survey.  If  they  would,  government  would  see  that  it  was  executed ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  either  higher  up  in  the  Thames,  or  from  the  Colne,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  could  be  obtained.  He  had  great  hopes  that  the  evil  would  be  very 
soon  remedied,  either  in  this  or  in  some  other  way. 


EAST  RETFORD. 

Mat  7,  1829. 

Mr.  H.  Fane  moved  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two  Burgesses  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,  in  the  room  of  the  hon.  Sir 
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Robert  Lairrenee  Dandas  and  William  Battie  Wrightson,  Esq.,  whose  election  has 
been  declared  to  be  Toid." 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Tennyson  opposed  the  motion,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ^^  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  not  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  oew  writ 
for  the  electing  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the  Borough 
of  East  Retford,  until  this  day  three  weeks." 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  or  allow  the  previous  question  to  be  put,  which  would  render  the  amendment 
nnnecessary .  In  either  case  the  subject  could  be  renewed  at  any  time  that  hon.  mem- 
bers thought  proper.  He  owned  he  could  not  support  the  motion  for  issuing  the 
writ.  After  the  evidence  they  had  had,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  resolution 
to  which  they  had  already  come ;  and  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent  for  other  boroughs, 
if  they  passed  such  conduct  by  without  taking  some  proceeding  respecting  it. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


POOR  LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 
Mat  7,  1829. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  moved,  **That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  take  into  early  consideration,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the  condition 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  consider  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  system 
of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  parliament  may  deem 
applicable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country.*' 

Lord  F.  L.  Gower  moved  the  previous  question. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate,  Greneral  Gascoyne  proposed,  that  the  further  debate 
upon  the  question  should  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Secketast  Pebi.  rose  amidst  cries  of  ^* adjourn.**  He  said,  that  the  question 
of  adjournment  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  members  who  felt  mclincd 
to  speak  upon  the  question.  The  motion  of  the  previous  question,  moved  by  his 
Doble  friend,  proved  nothing ;  and  for  himself,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure.  He  was  far  from  undervaluing  it :  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  that  if  negatived  at  present,  it  must  undergo  a  full  discussion  in  the  course 
of  the  next  session.  If,  however,  many  hon.  members  did  not  feel  inclined  to  address 
the  House  upon  it,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  disposed  of  that  night. 

Greneral  Gascoyne  expressed  his  determination  to  support  the  motion,  in  the  event 
of  its  going  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Peel  said  that  in  voting  for  the  previous  question,  he  wished  not  to  be  nnder< 
stood  as  expressing  any  decided  irrevocable  opinion  as  to  the  principle  or  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  He 
should  vote  for  the  previous  question,  as  he  much  doubted  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Commons  pledging  itself  in  one  session  of  parliament,  to  pursue  any  specific  course 
in  the  next.  It  would  always  be  open  to  parliament  to  adopt  the  course  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member,  without  giving  any  distinct  pledge  on  the  subject.  There  might 
be  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  right  to  give  such  a  pledge,  in  order  to 
allay  a  ferment,  or  to  subdue  the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  but  there  should  exist 
good  and  sufficient  ground  for  it  before  it  was  done.  Here,  however,  the  case  was 
different.  Whenever  the  House  pledged  itself  to  consider  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  Poor-laws  to  Ireland,  it  should  at  once  enter  upon  that  enquiry ;  in  order  to  allay 
the  ferment  and  agitation  which  would  naturally  take  place  upon  the  occasion.  He 
denied  that  he  had,  during  the  last  session,  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  then  said  that  be 
saw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  them.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could 
express  himi^lf  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  system,  as  it  existed  here,  when 
be  did  not  know  what  machinery  there  existed  in  Ireland  for  carrying  the  English 
Poor-laws  into  operation  there.  He  was  certain  that  if  they  introduced  the  system 
as  it  at  present  existed  in  England  into  Ireland,  if  they  established  there  overseers, 
parochial  vestries,  and  select  vestries,  that  all  this  machinery  would  be  converted 
mto  a  system  of  local  jobbing.  The  incursions  of  Irish  paupers  into  England  was 
ondoubtedly  a  great  inconvenience  and  hardship  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
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and  its  direct  tendency  was  to  reduce  the  labourers  of  this  Vsountry  wherever  such  in* 
cnrsions  took  place,  as  in  the  west  of  England,  to  a  level  with  the  paupers  from  Ire- 
land. While  the  Irish  pauper  could  come  over  here  for  Is,  or  Is,  6d.,  those  incur- 
sions would  continue ;  and  there  was  more  expense  inciured,  he  believed,  in  sending 
one  of  these  Irish  labourers  back  to  his  own  country,  than  would  be  incurred  if  he 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  parish  a  sufficient  time  to  establish  a  settlement.  But, 
how  could  they  refuse  relief  to  those  Irish  labourers  in  England,  when  they  would 
not  refuse  relief  to  foreigners  ?  The  Irish  pauper  here  was  entitled  to  casual  support 
as  long  as  be  remained ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  that  expense,  the  parochial  autho- 
rities transferred  him  to  Ireland,  and  incurred  a  still  greater  expense  in  doing  so. 
How  could  they  cefuse  relief  to  the  Irish  pauper,  when  they  gave  it  to  foreigners 
who  might  be  casually  cast  on  our  shores  ?  Very  recently  a  case  had  occurred, 
where  a  number  of  persons  from  the  north  of  Germany,  who  were  emigrating  to 
South  America,  thought  it  convenient  to  cast  themselves  upon  our  shores,  and  they 
were  a  great  burthen  to  the  parishes  in  the  district  where  they  were  cast.  lie  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  English  system  of  Poor-laws 
into  Ireland,  without  having  first  given  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
as  to  its  effect  on  the  state  of  pauperism  in  this  country,  and  as  to  its  probable  result, 
in  giving  poor  but  able-bodied  men  in  that  country  the  right  to  demand  assistance. 
He  assurea  the  House,  that  so  far  from  having  expressed  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
question  last  session  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  snow  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  He  still  entertained  that  opinion,  and  did  not  know  what 
machinery  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  By  rejecting  the  motion,  the  House 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  that  most  difficult  question.  All  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  should  be  willing  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Ar- 
magh, and  to  give  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  his  full  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation ;  but  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Peel  further  said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  understood  that  he  had  given  no  pledge 
whatever  as  to  the  intention  of  government  to  introduce  any  measure  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  required  serious  con- 
sideration, but  he  had  not  pledged  government  to  the  recognition  of  any  particular 
system  for  their  relief. 

The  motion  was  at  length  withdrawn. 


RECOVERY  OF  SMALL  DEBTS. 
Mat  8,  1 829. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Althorp, — 

Mb.  Secretabt  Peel  said,  it  was  with  very  gpreat  reluctance  that  he  had 
postponed  the  bill  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  last  session.  The  reason 
ne  did  so  was,  because  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  patent  offices 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  bill ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  grant  compensation 
to  those  who  held  such  offices.  It  was  easy,  he  knew,  to  grant  compensation ; 
but  this  might  make  an  alteration  in  the  practice,  and  occasion  greater  emolu- 
ments to  be  received  by  persons  holding  other  patent  offices,  by  which  the 
public  would  not  be  benefited.  The  commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  practice 
of  courts  of  justice  had  made  a  number  of  enquiries  on  this  subject,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  which  his  bill  would  have  on  certain  offices ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
provisions  of  his  bill  and  the  objects  of  the  commissioners  were  very  nearly  con- 
nected. He  thought  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  to  grant 
compensations  for  all  at  one  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  which  had  arisen  in 
Ireland  from  granting  partial  compensations.  At  the  close  of  last  session,  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  this  subject,  and  they  had  succeeded  in 
making  many  valuable  enquiries.  He  therefore  thought  that  until  the  whole  ques- 
tion were  introduced,  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  in  this  bill.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  some  mode  for  the  easy  recovery  of  Small  Debts  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  as  soon  as  the  question  of  compensation  was  settled.  It  should  be  attend- 
ed to.  He  could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  no  press  of  business  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  a  measure  of  that  kind  in  the  present  session,  if  that 
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part  of  the  question  to  which  he  had  alluded  could  have  been  settled  with  satisfaction 
to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  with  justice  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  reel  subsequently  remarked,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  patent  offices.  His  fear 
was,  that  if  a  bill  were  introduced  similar  to  that  of  last  session,  these  officers  would 
get  too  much  under  its  provbions.  So  far  was  he  from  encouraging  patent  officers, 
that,  on  the  termination  of  the  exbting  officers  provision  would  be  made  to  render  it 
impossible  that  others  should  be  appointed  in  the  same  way.  The  principle,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  bad  for  the  interests  of  justice;  but  the  uniform  practice  had  been,  when 
greatoffices  weregranted  for  public  services,  to  attach  those  patent  situations  to  them. 
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Mat  18,  1829. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  debate  adjourned  from  the  15th  instant, 
on  the  motion,  ^^  That  ^lr.  O^Connell  be  called  back,  and  heard  at  the  table/* — 

Ma.  Sbcbstabt  Peel  said,  he  thought  it  might  tend  to  save  the  time  of  the  House, 
if  he  were  at  once  to  state  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
This  debate  was  adjourned  upon  the  day  that  an  hon.  member  of  this  House  came 
down  to  take  his  seat,  on  having  administered  to  him  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Abjuration.  The  right  hon.  the  Speaker,  most  properly,  in  the  execution  of  h\< 
duty,  which  compelled  him  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  par- 
liament, according  to  his  construction  of  them,  hesitated  to  admit  the  hon.  member 
on  taking  the  Oatns  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration,  and  required  him  to  take  the  for- 
mer Oath  of  Supremacy.  The  hon.  member  objected  to  take  the  former  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  preferred  a  claim  to  sit  on  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act 
passed  in  the  present  session  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty^s  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
The  question  immediately  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  was  this — whether  or 
not  the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard  at  all  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  should  be 
heard,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  With  these 
questions  he  would  in  no  manner  mix  up  any  other  question.  He  would  avoid  express- 
ing the  slightest  opinion  on  the  legal  point,  whether  the  member  for  Clare  had  a  right 
to  sit  without  taking  the  former  Oath  of  Supremacy.  He  would  postpone  his  opinion 
on  that  point,  until  such  time  as  it  should  be  discussed ;  and  he  would  now  address  him- 
self entire!}'  to  these  three  questions, — whether  the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard 
at  all,  and  if  heard,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  table,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
Having  given  this  subject  the  fullest  consideration,  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  debate  was  adjourned,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  be  fitting  to  hear  the  member  for 
Clare.  He  thought  so  because  the  case  was  a  special  case,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  drawn  into  precedent.  It  was  a  claim  founded  on  a  question  as  to  the  construction 
of  acts  of  parliament.  Whatever  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  House  might  be  on 
that  claim,  that  decision  would  be  more  satisfactory,  if  the  House  permitted  the  ob- 
ject of  it  to  state  his  case  in  the  manner  which  he  should  afterwards  point  out.  He 
was  aware  that  the  question  was  a  special  and  individual  one,  which  there- 
fore, perhaps,  might  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  regulations  ^  but  he  con- 
ceived that  It  was  a  question  not  only  of  admission  to  privilege,  but  of  liability 
to  penalty ;  because,  the  question  would  arise  as  to  what  oath  was  proper  to  be 
taken,  and  if  the  member  for  Clare  should  take  the  wrong  oath,  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  in  a  court  of  law.  But  as  there  were  special  and  peculiar  circum- 
itances  in  the  present  case,  he  was  desirous,  particularly  as  it  could  not  be  drawn 
into  precedent,  of  giving  the  individual  so  circumstanced  every  fair  advantage, 
consistent  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  House.  As  to  the  question,  whether 
the  member  for  Clare  should  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  permit  him  to  be  heard 
at  the  table.  He  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  prec^ents  quoted  which  fortified 
the  hon.  member's  claim  argumentatively  to  discuss  at  the  table  his  right  to  sit  in 
that  House.  The  only  precedents  bearing  on  the  present  case  were  limited  to  those  of 
Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson.  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson  were  mem- 
50— Voi:«  II. 
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ben  of  the  coDTention,  which  was  sobsequentlT  declared  to  be  a  parliament  lo 
addition  to  these,  there  were  the  cases  of  Mr.  Archdale  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was 
brought  up  in  custody  to  the  bar.  The  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson  were 
Tery  peculiar.  They  were  members  of  the  conTention  parlian\ent  and  had  sat  in  the 
House,  without  taking  any  oaths  at  aU,  either  at  the  office  of  the  Lord  Steward,  or  at  the 
table  of  the  House.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  have  taken  any 
oaths ;  for  the  only  Oath  of 'Allegiance  which  then  existed  was  that  prescribed  by  king 
James,  and  it  was  manifestly  inconsistent  that  the  members  of  the  convention  should 
take  an  oath  prescribed  by  king  James.  They  continued  to  sit  as  members  of  the  con- 
vention,  and  were  parties  to  the  act  by  which  the  convention  was  declared  to  be  a 
parliament,  without  taking  any  oaths,  and  were  found  in  that  condition,  when  an 
act  passed  abrogating  the  old  oaths  and  prescribing  new  ones.  It  was  by  that 
statute  enacted,  that  after  the  1st  of  March,  1689,  every  member  should  tale  the 
Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  as  altered  by  the  parliament,  in  lieu  of  the 
former  ones.  Four  hundred  members  qualified  on  the  first  day,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
March  there  was  a  call  of^the  House,  and  many  members  who  had  not  been  present 
on  the  first  day,  were  called  upon  to  attend,  and  reouired  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Supre- 
macy and  Allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary.  Those  oaths 
were  tendered  to  the  two  members  by  the  Speaker,  and  upon  declining  to  take  them, 
they  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  case  of  Mr.  O^Connell  was,  he  apprehended, 
in  substance  the  same.  The  Speaker  having  tendered  to  him  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
he  declined  to  take  it,  and  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw.  Whatever  peculiarity 
attended  the  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson,  as  members  of  the  convention 
parliament,  they  did  in  substance  what  the  member  for  Clare  did — they  stated  their 
objections  to  take  the  oaths,  and  they  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw ;  but  they  did 
not  address  any  argument  upon  the  subject  while  in  the  House,  and  they  were  not 
competent  to  do  so,  because  they  were  incapable  of  being  present,  untU  they  had 
qualified  according  to  law.  The  case  of  Mr.  Archdale  was  very  nearly  the  same. 
He  acquainted  the  Speaker,  that  he  had  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  parliament 
under  the  impression  that  his  declaration  of  fidelity  would  be  tantamount  to  tak- 
ing  an  oath.  When  he  came  into  the  House,  the  oaths  were  tendered  to  him,  which 
be  declined  taking,  and  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  Then  came  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  which  a  right  hon.  member  thought  established  the  right  of  the  member  for 
Clare  lo  be  heard  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Wynn  explained.     He  had  stated,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  established 
Mr.  0*Connell*s  right  to  be  heard  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Peel. — The  course  pursued  on  that  occasion  clearly  proved  that  a  member 
who  had  not  Qualified  must  be  heard  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  up  in 
the  custody  or  the  Marshal  of  the  King^s  Bench,  and  before  any  thing  passed,  he 
desired  to  put  this  question  to  the  Speaker,  whether  or  not,  as  he  had  not  taken  the 
oaths,  and  had  not  presented  his  Qualification  at  the  table,  he  did  not  subject  him- 
self to  the  penalties  infiicted  by  tne  statutes  of  Charles  II.,  if  he  addressed  any 
observations  to  the  House.  He  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  subject  was 
jreferred  to  the  House,  and  the  opinion  which  the  House  delivered  was,  that  though 
he  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  and  had  not  presented  his  qualification,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  the  act  which  prevented  him  from  appearing  at  the  bar.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  these  precedents,  the  question  might  be  tried  by  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Assuming  that  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  in  force  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  placed  on  it  by  the  organ  of  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
whose  du^  it  was,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  House,  to  interpret  the  law,  and  to 
act  upon  that  interpretation ; — assuming  that  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  law  to 
permit  the  member  for  Clare  to  be  present  at  discussions  of  the  House,  and  to  deliver 
arguments  without  taking  the  Oatn  of  Supremacy, — what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  remaining  in  the  House,  having  omitted  to  take  that  oath  P  The  law  subjected 
individuals  who  sat,  or  voted,  or  entered  into  the  House,  not  having  taken  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  to  heavy  penalties ;  and  therefore,  even  if  there  were  considerable 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  House  ought  not  to  lend  its  sanction  to  the  possible  infrac- 
tion of  the  law.  The  object  of  the  house  was  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  by  the 
individual  in  question  in  support  of  his  claim.  That  purpose  would  be  answered 
by  hearing  him  at  the  bar.     By  hearing  him  at  the  bar  he  would  be  exempt  from 
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all  penalties  which  possibly  might  attach  to  him  if  heard  at  the  table ;  and  therefore, 
in  reference  to  his  own  security,  it  was  better  that  he  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  than 
at  the  table.  These  were  the  reasons  which  had  brought  him  to  the  two  following 
conclusions : — namely,  that  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  it  was 
incapable  of  being  drawn  into  precedent,  being  an  individual  question,  and  as  it  rested 
on  the  construction  of  acts  of  parliament,  it  was  right  to  give  to  the  member  whose 
ease  was  inrolved  in  this  consideration,  the  privilege  of  stating  it  by  himself,  counsel, 
or  agents.  He  had  also  stated  the  erounds  why  he  thought  the  member  for  Clare 
onght  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  preference  to  being  heard  at  the  table. 
He  knew  that  these  matters  were  considered  by  some  persons,  but  he  believed  by 
no  member  of  that  House,  of  trifling  importance.  Great  public  interest,  he  was 
convinced,  was  concerned  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of  that  House,  and  in  doing 
an  act  of  substantial  justice  we  should  take  care  to  see  that  it  was  done  according  to 
forms,  which  only  superflcial  minds  held  up  to  ridicule.  An  hon.  friend  appeared 
to  be  under  the  impression,  that  the  House  ought  to  admit  the  member  for  Clare 
into  the  House.  In  reference  to  his  having  been  permitted  to  advance  to  the  table 
in  the  first  instance,  without  being  called  upon  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  having 
taken  the  oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward,  the  precedents  were  in  his  favour.  That 
was  exactly  the  case  of  Mr.  Archdale.  Before  appearing  in  the  House,  he  informed 
the  Speaker  that  he  entertained  strong  objections  to  take  the  oaths.  The  presump- 
tion, therefore,  was,  that  he  had  not  qualified  out  of  doors ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that,  the  House  admitted  him  to  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths.  The 
presumption  was,  that  the  member  had  complied  with  the  law,  which  directed  that 
certain  oaths  should  be  taken  before  the  Lord  Steward,  and  he  subjected  himself  to 
a  high  penalty  if,  having  neglected  to  do  so,  he  took  his  seat.  The  power  to  admi- 
nister the  oaths  was  given  to  ( he  Lord  Steward  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Crown, 
which  was  not  content  by  their  being  administered  by  the  officers  of  that  House ; 
and  the  Crown  required  that  the  members  of  the  House  should  give  such  security 
with  respect  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  as  parliament  should  reauire.  The 
practice  of  requiring  the  certificate  had  not  been  steadily  adhered  to.  He  had  him- 
self taken  his  seat  in  the  House,  after  qualifying  in  the  Lord  Steward^s  office,  without 
his  certificate  being  demanded.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Speaker  was  exactly  in  consonance  with  the  usages  of  the  House.  He  should 
propose  by  way  of  amendm'ent,  in  order  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  to  leave 
out  from  the  word  ''O^Connell^'  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  *'  the  member  for  Clare,  be  heard  at  the  bar,  by  himself,  his  counsel,  or 
a^nts,  in  respect  of  his  claim  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  without  taking  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,*'  instead  thereof. 

The  amendment  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  called  in  and  heard ; 
after  which,  Mr.  O'Connell  having  withdrawn,  the  Solicitor-general  moved,  "  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  having  been  returned  a  member 
of  this  House,  before  the  commencement  of  the  act  passed  in  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  is  not  entitled  ^to  sit 
or  vote  in  this  House  unless  he  first  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.'' 

In  the  lengthened  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Brougham,  said,  he  felt  great  diffidence  in  venturing  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  a  question  which  required  for  its  due  discussion  advantages  of 
professional  education  and  professional  experience,  which  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  possess.  But  he  still  felt  that  this  doubt  of  his  competency  did  not  relieve  him 
fh>m  the  obligation  of  forming  an  opinion  on  its  merits,  nor  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pressing that  opinion  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  bad 
arrived  was  so  ur  satisfactory  as  to  have  the  sanction  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
legal  authorities.  It  was  his  g^od  fortune,  in  the  judgment  which  he  had  formed  on 
the  present  question,  to  concur  with  his  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general,  with 
the  learned  member  for  Peterborough,  and  with  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Sugden), 
whose  acuteness  and  ability  were  so  justly  appreciated.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
eoncede  the  point  at  issue,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Oaths  of  Abjuration  and  Supremacy  had  been  repeale<l ;  for  on  reference  to  that  act 
he  did  not  see  the  repeal,  nor  any  thing  to  warrant  his  saying,  that  such  was  the 
design  of  the  eminent  men  who  framed  that  measure.     But  by  referring  to  the  8th 
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chapter  of  the  first  of  William  and  Mary,  it  would  at  onee  appear  obvious,  that  it 
Dever  was  the  intent  of  the  parliament  of  that  day,  in  passing  the  latter  act,  to  repeal 
the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuiatioii.  The  8Hi  chapter  of  the  first  of  William 
and  Mary  provided,  that  the  oaths  shall  be  administered  by  the  Lord  Steward,  in  the 
Lord  Steward^s  olice,  to  all  members  of  parliament  previons  to  their  takinpr  their 
seats,  and  that  the  said  oaths  shall  be  administered  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
place,  as  the  former  oaths.  The  5th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first  of  William 
and  Mary  afforded  an  additional  proof,  that  it  never  was  the  intent  of  the  legislature, 
in  passing  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  to  repeal  these  oaths.  That  section  consti- 
tuted a  renewal  of  the  enactment  which  made  it  obligatory  on  all  persons  coming 
into  other  situations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  take  these  oaths ;  and  it  provided,  that 
every  person  who  should  be  admitted  to  any  employment,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
who  should  come  into  any  capacity  in  respect  whereof  such  person  was  bound  to  take 
those  oaths,  under  the  former  act,  should  take  the  oaths  aforesaid  in  the  manner,  at 
the  time,  and  in  such  courts  and  places,  as  he  ought  to  take  the  former  oaths,  on 
entering  upon  such  employment.  Ilere  was  a  strong  proof  of  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  in  passing  these  acts.  The  1st  of  William  and  Mary  provided  that 
these  oaths  should  be  administered  to  all  members  of  parliament,  and  this  clause  of 
an  act  passed  subsequently  in  the  same  session  provided,  That  the  oaths  established 
to  be  taken  by  virtue  of  that  act,  should  be  administered  to  all  persons  holding 
offices  of  emolument  or  trust  under  the  Crown. — But  he  would  show  by  a  reference 
to  the  course  pursued  by  parliament,  almost  immediately  subsequent  to  the  period 
at  which  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  1,  was  passed,  that  no  doubt  whatever 
could  be  entertained  in  respect  to  this  matter.  In  1689,  a  few  months  only  after  tlie 
passing  of  the  act  to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  the  new  parliament  which  succeeded 
in  that  year,  a  fact  occurred,  which  in  his  mind  at  once  set  the  question  at  rest.  He 
would  ask,  if  the  legislature  had  intended  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  1,  to 
repeal  the  Oaths  of  "Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  whether  if  such  had  been,  as  was 
contended,  the  real  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  that  act,  it  would  appear 
that  those  oaths  had  been  administered  by  the  Lord  Steward  as  usual  in  the  as- 
sembling of  the  new  parliament  ?  Was  it  possible,  he  would  ask,  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  that  an  entry  would  appear  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  dated  the  20th 
of  March,  1689,  and  which  stated,  that  on  that,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, the  Earl  of  Devonshire  came  into  his  office,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  of  others  then  and  there  present,  he  administered  to  certain 
members  of  parliament,  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken  by  an  act  in  the  first  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  entitled  ^^an  act,**  &c.,  and  that  having  done  so,  he  formed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  his  deputy,  and  such  of  the  members  as  had  been  sworn 
to  administer  the  said  oaths  to  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  said  persons  so  commissioned  and  deputed,  and  attended  by  the  clerk*  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  did,  according  to  the  power  given  to  them  administer  the  said 
oaths  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  previous  to  their  taking  their  seats,  and  that 
the  said  members  having  been  thns  sworn  proceeded  to  elect  their  Speaker.  Would 
it  be  contended  after  that,  that  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the  parliament  of  1688  to 
repeal  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  or  to  afibrd  to  any  persons  relief 
from  the  obligation  of  taking  such  oaths?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  said,  that  the  case  was  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  were  bound  to  give  the  individual  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  Now,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  bound  to  stand,  in  this  instance, 
upon  their  privileges.  If  this  were,  indeed,  a  case  where  a  question  before  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  doi\bt  arose,  he  would  say  that  all  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  should 
be  given  to  the  individual.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  question  before 
them  was  one  which  regarded  more  the  privilege  of  Parliament  than  the  right  of  an 
individual ;  and  that  they  were  hound  to  decide  that  question  without  reference  to 
the  claim  of  any  particular  individual.  It  was  said,  that  Mr.  O^Connell  should  not 
be  made  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  relief  afforded  by  the  late  bill.  But,  if 
the  Relief  bill  excluded  Mr.  O'Connell,  why  was  not  that  objection  urged  to  it  during 
its  pn>gress  through  that  House?  Why  was  not  an  alteration  in  the  Reh'cf  bill 
then  proposed,  in  order  that  Mr.  O'Connell  might  not  be  excluded  ?  But  now  they 
had  to  decide  the  claim  preferred  strictly  in  reference  to  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
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ineDt,  and  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning  of  the  acts  under  which  that  olaim  was 
■dvaoced ;  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  infusing  into  such  a  case  the  painful  dis- 
cussion of  personal  feelings  and  consideration.  Good  God  I  that  personal  feelinn 
could  be  supposed  to  have  any  operation  in  this  case !  The  claim  was  undoubtedly 
an  individual,  but  (if  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  distinction)  not  a  personal 
one,  which  was  advanced  in  this  instance  by  Mr.  O^Connell.  He  happened  to  be 
the  only  Roman  Catholic  that  was  returned  to  Parliament  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Act,  and  if  the  case  bad  been  that  of  Lord  Surrey,  the  member  ftjr 
Horsham,  instead  of  the  member  for  Clare,  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
House  would  have  dealt  with  it  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  Mr.  0*Connell,  being  a 
Koman  Catholic  when  he  was  elected,  was  disqualified  by  the  operation  of  the  then 
existing  law  from  taking  his  seat.  He  knew  at  the  time  when  he  was  returned,  that 
such  was  the  meaning  given  to  the  law  then  in  operation ;  there  was  therefore  no- 
thing unjust  in  telling  him,  that  as  he  was  elected  under  the  former  law,  by  that 
law  he  must  abide.  They  might  justly  fay  to  him,  **  We  deprive  you  of  nothing ! 
we  leave  you  in  the  state  you  were  in  before  the  passing  of  the  late  bill.  We  have 
certainly  for  the  future  relieved  you,  in  common  with  all  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  declaration  against  Transubstantiation.  Tliat  bill  was  in- 
tended to  place  all  Roman  Catholics  in  that  respect  upon  an  equal  footing;  but  it 
was  not  intended  to  appl^  to  your  personal  case;  it  was  not  intended  to  relieve  you 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  acts  of  parliament  which  were 
the  law  of  tBe  land  at  the  time  that  you  were  elected.  It  b  by  the  operation  of  the 
former  law  that  you  are  now  excluded ;  and  as  you  were  elected  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  bill,  there  is  no  injustice  whatever  in  now  excluding  you,  and 
no  necessity  has  been  shown  to  induce  us  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  perform  an  un- 
called-for act  of  grace  and  favour.'^  Mr.  0*Connell  was  electea  at  a  time  when  the 
passing  of  that  act  was  neither  contemplated  by  him  nor  by  his  constituents  ;  and 
he  Iiad  no  right  to  have  it  applied  retrospectively  for  his  peculiar  benefit.  The 
learned  gentleouui  liad  attributed  much  force  to  the  position  which  Mr.  O^Connell 
had  taken  up  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland.  That  act  provided, 
that  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  former  acts  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament, 
should  continue  to  be  taken  ^*  until  parliament  should  otherwise  provide.**  **  Now,** 
said  Mr.  0*ConneIl,  **  parliament  has  ^  otherwise  provided  :*  the  time  has  expired, 
and  the  House  is  no  longer  competent  to  administer  these  oaths.'*  The  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  characterised  that  as  a  strong  point ;  but  to  him  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  most  futile  argument  indeed. — It  was  not  necessary  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  showing,  that  the  late  act  was  limited  to  a  particular  provision 
of  relief  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  particular  provision  of  that  nature 
could  not  be  urged  as  an  alteration  in  the  law  which  took  away  the  force  of  all  the 
previous  enactments  in  every  instance.  If  it  were  admitted,  that  the  House  was  not 
competent  to  administer  those  oaths  to  Mr.  0*Connell,  neither  would  it  be  com- 
petent for  the  House  to  administer  those  oaths  to  Protestant  members ;  and  if  the 
passing  of  the  Relief  bill  took  away  from  this  House  the  power  of  recjuiring  Pro* 
testant  members  to  take  those  oaths,  how  had  it  happened  that  there  was  no  objec- 
tion made  to  them  since  ?  If  the  argument  of  Mr.  O'Connell  were  well  founded, 
every  individual,  except  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  being  elected,  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  sit  in  parliament  without  taking  any  oaths.  The  argument  was  a  most 
fiitile  one  indeed ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  learned  gentleman, — 
after  advancing  such  a  position  as  that,  endeavouring  to  support  his  claim  under  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, — after  thus  putting 
forward  his  right  to  sit  under  the  old  law,  making  an  cfibrt  to  sustain  it  under  the 
act  passed  subsequently  to  his  election. 

Mr.  Brougham. — He  only  adverted  to  that  portion  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Peel. — He  endeavoured  to  force  a  construction  upon  it  favourable  to  his  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Brougham. — He  only  mentioned  it  incidentally. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  only  intended  to  do  the  same.  It  was  asserted,  that  this 
enactment  had  not  only  a  prospective  but  a  retrospective  operation.  Without  en- 
tering upon  the  question  as  to  what  decision  a  court  of  justice  might  pronounce,  in 
reference  to  the  penalties  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  he  would  maintain,  that  the 
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Relief  Act  had  not  a  retrospective  operation,  so  as  to  embrace  Mr.  O^ConnelPs  case, 
and  it  could  in  no  other  way  be  made  applicable  to  it ;  for  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
elected  before  the  passing  of  that  act.  It  was  not  the  law  under  which  he  was 
elected,  and  there  could  be  no  cavil  on  that  point ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  the  certificate  of  the  sheriff  that  an  individual  was  duly  elected  con- 
stituted sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  time  that  member  was  returned,  and  such  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  learned  gentleman^s  return  was  in  possession  of  the  House. — The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  adroitly  endeavoured,  by  referring  to  proceedings 
in  another  place,  and  by  alluding  to  a  clause  which  had  been  there  proposed  by  a 
high  legal  authority,  during  the  progress  of  the  Relief  biU,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  Mr.  O'Connell  by  name,  to  prove  that  there  was  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  present  enactment  was  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  Now,  he  apprehended 
that  the  argument  of  Lord  Tenterden  on  that  occasion  was,  that  if  Mr.  O^Connell 
would  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacv,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
his  seat;  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation 
was  removed,  and  that  there  only  remained  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  keep  him 
out.  But,  by  referring  to  the  act,  it  would  be  seen  that  its  operation  was  wholly 
prospective ;  for  it  enacted,  *^  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  being  a  peer, 
or  who  shall,  atler  the  commencement  of  this  act,  be  returned  as  a  member  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  sit  and  rote  in  either  Ilouse  of  Parliament  respectively, 
being  in  all  other  respects  duiy  qualified  to  sit  and  vote  therein,  upon  taking  and 
subscribing  the  following  oath,  instead  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  Abjuration,  and 
Supremacy.**  The  act  thai  applied,  not  only  to  a  Catholic  in  the  situation  of  a 
peer,  but  to  a  Cathoac  who  should  be  returned  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  its  operation  was  strictly  confined  to  the  future. — The  right  hon.  gentleman 
proceeded  to  state,  that  they  were  to  deal  judicially  with  this  question,  and  to  decide 
according  to  the  privilege  of  parliament,  without  reference  to  extrinsic  circumstances. 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  complained  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  civil 
privilege.  But  the  legislature  had  drawn  the  distinction  in  the  Relief  Act  between 
a  mere  civil  privilege  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament ;  and  the  House  would 
see  at  once  the  justice  of  the  distinction.  The  hon.  member  was  excluded  from  no 
franchise  or  civil  right  whatever  to  wtiich  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  had  been 
admitted  by  the  Relief  Act.  He  was  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
and  franchises  conferred  by  that  act  on  complying  with  its  provisions ;  but,  in  this 
instance,  he  claimed  a  right  to  sit  as  member  of  parliament  under  the  old  law,  and 
by  the  operation  of  that  law  he  was  excluded.  Upon  the  whole,  he  considered  it 
their  bounden  duty  to  act  in  accordance  with  all  the  previous  customs  of  parliament 
in  such  cases ;  and  no  considerations  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of  other  ques- 
tions, should  induce  them  to  depart  from  that  course.  To  Roman  Catholics  re- 
turned hereafter  they  would  extend  the  benefit  of  the  existing  law ;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  extend  its  benefit,  by  a  retrospective  operation,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  who 
had  been  returned  under  a  different  state  of  the  law.  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  say  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  not  governed  by  a  reference 
to  any  external  circumstances,  and  that,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  adopt  a  different  course.  He  was  acting  judicially,  and  he 
must  vote  for  the  resolution  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
The  House  divided:  Ayes  190;  Noes  116.    Majority,  74. 

Mat  19, 1829. 

Mr.  O'Conncll  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  having  refused  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy,  the  Solicitor- general  moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rantno  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  room 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  who,  having  been  returned  a  Member  of  this  House  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  an  Act  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  *  for  the 
relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,'  has  refused  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy." 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  found  in  an  act  of  the  present  session,  the  following  clause, 
'^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  when  the  session  herein  directed  to  be  first  holden  for  the 
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purpoM  of  registering  fireeboldB  shall  have  terminated  in  any  county,  the  Lord-lieu- 
teoant  or  other  chief  gOTemor  of  Ireland  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  inserted  in 
the  '  Dublin  Gazette :  *  and  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  any 
such  county  in  this  present  parliament,  before  the  publication  of  such  notice  of  the 
terminadon  of  the  session  for  such  county,  no  writ  shall  issue  for  the  holding  of  an 
election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  such  county,  until  after  the  publication  of  suc^ 
notice.''  Now,  as  the  act  also  required,  that  no  session  for  registering  freeholds 
should  be  held  until  forty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  act,  and  that  forty 
days  had  not  yet  expired,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  regular  for  the  Speaker  to 
direct  the  issue  of  a  writ  which  oould  not  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Peel  was  quite  aware  that  this  doubt  would  be  suggested,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  objection,  the  motion  would  be  better  as  it  stood. 
The  ordo*  of  the  House  was  not  that  a  new  writ  should  be  issued,  but  merely  that 
the  Speaker  should  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  He  apprehended 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  Speaker's  warrant,  might  suspend 
the  issue  of  the  writ  until  it  could  be  legally  issued.  The  law,  I  apprehend,  will 
Justify  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  disobeying — if  it  can  be  called  disobeying 
— or  rather  in  not  acting  upon  the  Speaker's  warrant  until  the  time  specified 
by  act  of  parliament  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  has  arrived.  The  clerk  will  receive 
the  warrant,  but  he  will  not  act  upon  it  until  the  law  allows  him.  Thus  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  House  vrill  perform  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  it,  without  acting 
inconsistently  with  the  law.  However,  the  order  of  the  Speaker  to  issue  his  war- 
rant may  be  delayed  till  die  forty  days  are  expired,  if  that  course  be  deemed  the 
better  one ;  and  the  Question,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  warrant  shall  be  immediate 
or  delayed  for  forty  nays  ? 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Portman,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  21  st. 


METROPOLIS  POLICE  BILL 

Mat  19,  1829. 

Mm.  SBcmsrABT  Pbbl  having  moved  that  the  Metropolis  Police  Bill  be  recommitted, 
id,  that  the  anxie^  and  trouble  he  had  suffered  on  account  of  this  bill  made  him 
desirous  of  seeing  the  question  decided.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  the 
eommittee  made  a  unanimous  report,  on  which  the  present  bill  was  founded.  That 
report  had  been  printed,  and  every  body  had  full  notice  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
done.  The  bill  had  been  brou^t  in  the  week  after  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  was 
so  that  it  had  now  been  a  sufficient  time  before  the  public.     If  the  city  of 


Londoi 


idon  had  not  been  included,  it  was  because  the  committee  had  reported,  that  the 
state  of  the  nightly  police  there  was  much  superior  to  that  in  Westminster.  No  less 
than  seven  or  eight  committees,  from  the  year  1763  to  the  present  day,  had  en- 
forced  the  fitness  of  some  measure  of  this  kind,  and  it  was,  therefore,  high  time  that 
it  should  be  introduced.  The  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  Middlesex,  as 
appeared  by  returns  from  the  Old  Bailey,  further  showed  the  necessity  for  it ;  as, 
between  1822  and  1828,  the  prisoners  for  trial  at  those  sessions  had  increased  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty*nine  to  three  thousand  ^\e  hundred  and  six- 
teen in  the  year.  He  apprehended  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  was  in  favour  of  this  bill,  in  which  he  had  come  to  the  determination  of  fix- 
ing the  maximum  of  contribution,  in  the  different  parishes,  at  Hd,  in  the  pound  ster- 
li^  upon  the  annual  value  of  property. 
After  a  short  eonverBaticm,  the  bill  went  through  the  committee. 


MR.  O'CONNELL— CLARE  ELECTION. 

Mat  21,  1829. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
^  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  act  of  the  present  session  of 
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garliament,  entitled,  *  Ad  Act  for  the  Relief  of  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
ubjects/  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  Roman  Catholics/' 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

After  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Spring  Bice  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  Had  he  conceived  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  House,  he  could  not  have  proposed  it.  As  there  did,  however, 
seem  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  any  alteration  of  the  Relief  bill  might  involve 
a  construction  of  that  kind,  he  was  anxious  to  withdraw  it ;  and  if  any  expressions 
had  fallen  from  him  calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings  in  Ireland,  no  one  could  regret 
it  more  strongly  than  he  would. 

Mb.  Secretabt  Peel  said,  he  cordially  rejoiced  in  the  announcement  of  the  hon. 
member.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  disposed  to  take  any  triumph  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  he  preferred  such  a  conclusion  to  any  negative  of  the  motion,  although 
supported  by  a  large  majority.  Indeed,  he  should  not  have  said  a  single  word  on 
the  subject,  had  he  not  wbhed  to  make  an  observation  on  an  expression  which  fell 
from  an  hon.  member,  attributing  harshness  and  severity  to  those  who  brought 
forward  the  motion  for  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  O'Gonnell.  Now,  every  thing  which 
could  give  the  slightest  semblance  of  the  motion  being  a  personal  proceeding  had 
been  wholly  avoided.  So  far  from  wishing  to  push  Uie  proceedings  beyond  the 
usual  practice  of  parliament,  the  motion,  although  not  expressly  enjoined  by  law,  was 
not  in  the  discretion  of  the  House,  and  was  in  every  respect  conformable  to  its  practice, 
in  cases  either  exactly  similar  or  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  member  for 
Clare.  In  the  cases  of  Lord  Fanshaw  and  Sir  H.  Monson,  upon  a  refusal  to  qualify, 
they  were  discharge  from  their  attendance,  not  expelled,  and  new  writs  were  issued. 
The  case  of  Arcbdale,  the  Quaker,  was,  however,  precisely  in  point.  There  had 
been  a  case,  too,  of  recent  occurrence,  which  bore  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Southey.  Mr.  Southey  was  elected 
member  for  Downton;  and  having  thereupon  written  a  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
intimating  that  he  did  not  possess  the  necessai^  qualification,  the  Speaker  read  the 
letter  to  the  House,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  immediately.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
precedent  went,  the  practice  had  always  been  in  strict  conformity  with  the  present 
motion.  Had  not  the  House,  however,  acted  with  the  greatest  forbearance  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  ?  It  was  well-known  to  every  member  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  in 
town  from  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and  yet,  although  this  was  notorious, 
had  any  motion  been  made  to  compel  him  to  present  himself  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  oaths  ?  No  motion  of  that  kind  had  been  attempted ;  and  when  the  decision  of 
the  House  was  made,  that  decision,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was  forced  upon  it  by 
Mr.  0*Connell  himself.  The  course  of  the  House  had  been  throughout  perfectly 
justifiable.  They  could  not,  in  compliance  with  their  duty,  have  adopted  any  other. 
Mr.  0*Connell  had  pronounced  a  determination  not  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  he  would 
ask,  was  not  the  House  bound  to  provide  for  a  new  election?  It  had  been  intimated 
that  government  had  used  its  influence  to  increase  the  minority  upon  this  question. 
To  that  statement  he  gave  the  roost  peremptory  contradiction.  The  government  had 
not  interfered  in  any  way  upon  the  subject,  tiven  those  ordinary  forms  which  they 
all  knew  were  used  to  give  information  to  members  when  business  of  importance 
might  be  expected,  was  departed  from  in  that  instance.  He  viewed  Mr.  O'Conneirs 
case  merely  as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  should  treat  it  as  he  should  the  case  of 
any  other  member.  The  course  which  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  precedents  of 
parliament  pointed  out  should  be,  without  hesitation,  pursued  towards  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, regardless  of  the  consequences  which  an  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  fear  would 
result  m>m  doing  so.  His  gallant  friend  seemed  to  anticipate  with  considerable 
alarm  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  course  now  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  House.  Now,  he  felt  no  such  alarm.  The  observations  of  his  gallant  friend 
he  should  answer  by  merely  stating  a  few  facts  respecting  the  course  which  govern- 
ment had  pursued,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  county  with  which  his  gallant 
friend  was  connected.  Several  instances  of  insubordination  and  disturbance  having 
recently  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  that  county,  he  had  thought  it 
right  in  mercy  to  the  deluded  sufferers,  to  send  over  to  Ireland  for  the  transport  of 
some  troops  into  Lancashire.     Now,  so  far  from  being  informed  that  they  could  not 
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be  spared,  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from  the  highest  authority  id  the  sis- 
ter king^m ;  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  to  show  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
had  already  resulted  from  the  late  measure  of  concession.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
had  written  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  send  over  three  regiments  if  he  could  spare  them, 
and  on  the  11th  his  Excellency  had  written  to  him  the  following  reply : —  **  I  have 
this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  9th,  signifying  your  wi&h  to  withdraw,  if  pos- 
sible, one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry  from  the  military  force  of  this 
country.  In  reply  to  which,  it  gives  me  real  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that,  un- 
der present  appearances,  these  regiments  may  be  spared  without  any  danger  to  the 
pubUc  peace  or  this  country.**  There  was  in  this  letter  enough  to  satisfy  him  of 
the  beneficial  manner  in  which  the  late  bill  had  operated  upon  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  Why,  then,  was  it  to  be  said  that  the  present  question,  which  was  merely 
one  of  pariiamentary  privilege,  was  calculated  to  undo  the  good  they  had  already 
achieved  ?  He  cared  nothing  about  the  new  election  for  Clare ;  all  he  considered 
was,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  just  privileges  of  parliament.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency  also,  he  was  much  fortified  in  his  opinion  \  for  if  they  were  to  re- 
open this  consideration,  what  would  those  think  who  were  afiected  by  the  forty- 
shilling  disfranchisement  bill,  which  was  the  price  paid  for  the  larger  measure  ? 
Upon  the  fullest  deliberation,  therefore,  he  saw  no  other  course  which  it  became 
them  to  take,  than  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  hb  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 


PORTUGAL-DON  MIGUEL. 
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On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  the  passages  in  his  Majesty^s  speech  at  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  last,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  were  read.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  delivered  a  long  and  powerful  speech, 
relating  to  the  afiairs  of  Portugal,  concluding,  amidst  loud  cheers,  with  moving  for 
copies  and  extracts  of  communications  concerning  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  illustrative  of  the  several  topics  alluded  to  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  SscBETABT  Peel  Said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  made  an 
able  and  eloquent  speech  to  the  House,  had  reserved  for  the  closing  part  an  affect- 
ing address  to  their  feelings.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  detailed  the  extreme 
severities  alleged  to  have  been  committed  upon  certain  residents  in  the  city  of 
Oporto.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  no  sympathy  towards  the  sufierings  of 
individuals,  and  no  indignation  against  injustice,  would  withdraw  the  House  from 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  those  principles  on  which  the  public 
policy  of  this  country  had  been  founded  with  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  He 
could  not  but  express  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the  hope  that  this  country,  through 
the  forbearance,  wisdom,  and  virtue  of  its  constitutional  counsellors,  would  continue  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  and  harmony  which,  for  the  last  fifleen  years,  it  had  happily  ex- 
perienced. He  trusted  that  cfibrts  would  be  made  to  advance  general  instruction 
and  civilisation,  and  increased  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations,  until  the 
character  of  merely  military  conquerors  was  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and 
until  society  was  impressed  with  just  notions  of  moral  obligations  and  the  blessings 
of  peace.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be  misconstrued,  as  a  minister  of  this  country, 
io  using  this  language.  It  proceeded  from  no  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  war,  if 
the  cause  were  just  and  necessary — from  no  diffidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country 
—from  no  fear  of  the  ability  of  bringing  such  a  contest  to  a  successful  issue  ;  but 
DO  man  interested  in  the  general  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  could  be 
aeeounted  as  acting  an  unworthy  part  in  wishing  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
He  indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  the  course 
pursued  with  respect  to  Portugal  had  not  only  been  in  conformitv  to  the  strict 
principle  of  engagements — not  only  in  conformity  to  the  moral  responsibility 
which  England  had  incurred — but  that  it  was  better  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
eontinnance  of  tranquillity,  than  that  which,  judging  by  his  arguments  and  observa- 
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tioDs,  the  right  hou.  gentleman  would  hate  been  disposed  to  recommend  with  regard 
to  the  kin^om  of  Portugal.  He  admitted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
antiquity  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  this  country  and  Portugal.  He  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  continued  almost  without  interruption  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  and  although  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  on  three  occasions 
Portugal  was  subjected  to  invasion  in  consequence  of  its  flidherence  to  England,  yet 
he  begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  England  had  not  been  backward  in  advancins^ 
to  the  succour  of  Portugal ;  and  that  the  history  of  no  country  exhibited  more  proofs 
of  the  part  taken  by  a  powerful  state  to  protect  any  kingdom  in  its  interests  and  in- 
dependence. The  Portuguese  were  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ancient  allies :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries  had  united  their  arms  in  many  fields,  and 
almost  always  in  fields  of  victory.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
treaties  existed  imposing  on  Great  Britain  any  obligation  which  of  late  had  not  been 
fulfilled ;  or  whether  any  obligation  imposed  on  her  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  when  called 
on  by  an  appeal  for  further  interference. 

If  the  House  would  permit  him,  he  would  notice  in  detail  the  several  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  in  the  first  place,  those  made  rather  with  a  view 
of  provoking  explanation  than  of  criminating  or  accusing  the  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that,  by  a  series  of  treaties,  England  was  bound 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Portuguese  territories.  That 
statement  was  correct ;  but  he  denied  that,  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  of 
those  treaties,  or  in  any  engagement  or  obligation  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
there  was  conveyed  a  guarantee  of  the  succession  of  any  particular  individual,  or  a 
guarantee  of  the  existence  of  any  political  institution  in  Portugal.  No  request  for 
such  a  guarantee  had  ever  been  preferred  before  the  year  1820.  In  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  dissensions  since  that  time,  frequent  applications  had  been  made  to 
England  by  different  parties,  either  for  the  guarantee  of  certain  institutions,  or  the 
security  of  existing  forms  of  government ;  but  the  uniform  answer  was,  that  the 
guarantee  to  Portugal  was  against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  on  behalf  of  particular 
institutions,  and  that  the  general  rule  of  England  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
afiairs  of  other  countries.  In  1822,  his  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  being  reap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  afiairs,  was  appealed  to  by  the  democratic 
? government  of  Portug^  for  a  guarantee  of  its  political  institutions.  His  right  hon. 
riend  referred  the  deputation  to  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the 
congpress  of  Laybach,  as  the  minister  of  England,  that  her  rule  was  not  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  distinctly  notified  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Portugal,  that  the  general  principles  of  Lord  Castlereagh*s  declaration  applied  to 
the  institutions  of  Portugal.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  extract  from  the  note  written 
by  Mr.  Ward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Canning.  It  stated  that,  in  reply  to  the 
doubts  of  Mr.  Oliveira,  he  referred  to  the  declaration  of  1821,  laying  it  down  as  his 
Britannic  majesty^s  principles,  with  respect  to  foreign  states,  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference in  their  domestic  afiairs ;  a  principle  which  applied  to  all  independent  states, 
and  was  the  more  binding  as  depending  on  the  law  of  nations.  He  referred,  he  said, 
to  this  note,  to  show  that  the  present  policy  was  not  a  line  of  conduct  adopted  for 
one  occasion,  but  a  principle  expressly  laid  down  both  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning,  and  which,  notwithstanding  our  {)eculiar  relations  with  Portugal,  in  con- 
sequence of  treaties  existing  for  four  hundred  years,  was  yet  not  considered  appli- 
cable to  Portugal  more  than  to  any  other  state.  In  1 822,  when  Brazil  and  England 
were  engaged  in  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  principle  was  also  considered  applicable,  and  was 
observed  throughout;  and,  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Brazil,  it  was 
understood  that  it  should  not  preclude  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries.  .The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Canning  not  only  was  sanctioned  by  sound 
policy  and  justice,  but  was  the  principle  that  had  always  guided  England,  when 
called  on  to  interfere  in  the  civil  concerns  of  Portugal.  It  was  quite  true  that,  in 
1826,  England  sent  an  army  to  Portugal,  and  he  thought  then,  and  thought  now, 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  not  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  treaties, 
but  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  express  than  the  disclaimer 
by  Mr.  Canning,  that  the  army  was  not  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  poli- 
tical institutions,  but  at  the  express  mstance  of  ihe  de  facto  government  of  Portugal^ 
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crmTiogr  the  assisUnce  of  England  at  a  protection  fW>m  foreign  invasion.  Tlie 
priDciple  of  non-interference  was  distinctly  recognised  in  sending  out  that  army,  and 
erery  instruction  to  the  officer  in  command  was  to  forbear  mingling  in  civil  dissensions, 
but  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  foreign  iuTasion. 

He  brought  forward  these  statements  to  show,  that  England  had  throughout  de- 
clined giving  a  p^uarantee  for  any  political  institutions,  or  interfering  in  civil  dissen- 
sions.    That  being  the  general  rule,  was  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  usurpation  of 
Don  Miguel,  or  in  the  claims  of  Donna  Maria,  to  impose  upon  England  the  neces- 
sity of  departing  from  her  usual  course?     He  was  prepared  to  contend,  in  opposition 
to  the  inteHerences  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  there  was  no  special  case  calling  for  a  departure  from  our  general  system 
of  policy.    The  first  proof  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the  duty  of  a 
quaiified  interference  was  drawn  from  the  ^ct,  that  Don  MigueVs  accession  or 
usurpation  was  in  1825,  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  separation  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal  had  been  entered  into,  and  when  the  constitution  had  been  sent  from 
Brazil,  through  the  agency  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  a  British  subject.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  this  circumstance  must  have  led  tJhe  people  of  Portug^ 
to  believe  that  England  was  a  party  to  the  grant  of  the  constitution,  and  as  such 
bonnd  to  aid  and  support  it.     The  answer  to  that  point  was  quite  conclusive.     The 
affairs  of  Portugal  would  be  so  familiar  to  the  House,  that  they  would  recollect  that 
Don  John,  its  late  monarch,  died  in  1826,  and  that  Don  Pedro,  his  son,  having  effected 
the  separation  of  Brazil  and  Portugal  by  treaty,  was  styled  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
Don  John  died,  and  the  treaty  was  ratifiecl;  but  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
tncoession  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.     Don  Pedro  claimed  the  crown  as  king  by  suc- 
cession, and  determined  on  transferring  it  to  his  daughter,  with  the  grant  of  a  con- 
stitution.    Now,  the  fact  was,  that  England  was  not  in  any  way  resixinsible  for  that 
ooostitutioD.    Don  John  died  in  1826,  and  Sir  Charles  Stuart  brought  the  constitu- 
tion to  Portugal  on  the  11th  of  May  in  the  same  year;  and,  by  the  dates  of  the  diffSer- 
ent  eventSf  it  was  physically  impossible  that  England  should  have  organized  the 
charter.     Sir  Charles  Stuart  was  not  only  the  plenipotentiary  of  England  to  Brazil, 
hot  was  also  employed  in  a  similiar  capacity  in  adjusting  certain  differences  be- 
tween Brazil  aad  Portugal;  and,  having  discharged  his  duties  as  a  British  subject, 
be  had  remained  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  the  latter  character.    Sir  Charies  did  not  act  by 
the  advice  of  the  British  government,  but  was  the  mere  bearer  of  the  charter ;  and 
Mr.  Canning,  fearing  that  his  residence  at  Lisbon  might  create  an  impression  that 
this  country  was  responsible  for  the  charter,  sent  a  circular  to  every  court  in  Europe, 
disclaiming,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  any  part  in.  or  even  knowledge 
9i,  thtf'transaction;  and  lie  moreover  ordered  Lord  Stuart  forthwith  to  leave  Lisbon, 
le^t  hia  presence  should  be  misconstrued  into  a  countenancing  of  Don  Pedro*s  consti- 
tatioD.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  inferred,  that  England  had  contracted  to 
fQpport  the  constitutional  charter.    Now,  it  so  happened,  that  all  delusion  upon  that 
point  had  been  effectually  prevented  by  the  language  of  the  minister  tor  foreign 
affiura,  who  declared  in  parliament,  that  he  had  declined  advising  the  king  to  inter- 
iere  in  the  affiiirs  of  Portugal.     Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Canning.     As  the  subject  was  important,  he  trusted  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning.     On  the  12th  of  December,  1826,  in  the 
edebrated  speech  which  he  delivered  on  bringing  down  the  king^s  message  respect- 
ing  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  Mr.   Canning  expressed  himself  as  follows: — *^  It 
has  been  surmised,  that  this  measure  (the  grant  of  a  constitutional  charter  to 
Portugal),  as  well  as  the  abdication  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  the  off- 
spring of  our  advice.     No  such  thing.    Great  Britain  did  not  suggest  this  mea- 
sure.    It  is  not  her  duty,  nor  her  practice,  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  foreign  states.     She  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of  the  grant  of 
a  constitutional  charter  to  Portugal ;  her  opinion  upon  that  grant  was  never  required. 
True  it  is,  that  the  instrument  of  the  constitutional  charter  was  brought  to  Europe 
bj  a  gentleman  of  high  trust  in  the  service  of  the  British  government.     Sir  Charlea 
Stuart  had  gone  to  &azil  to  negpotiate  the  separation  between  that  country  and  Por- 
logaL     In  addition  to  his  character  of  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  as  the  me- 
diating power,  he  had  also  been  invested  by  the  King  of  Portugal  with  the  character 
•f  hia  moit  fiiiithftil  migesty's  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  with  Brazil.    Thai 
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Degotiation  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  and  therewith  the  British  part 
of  Sir  0.  Stuart^s  commission  had  terminated.  But  Sir  C.  Stuart  was  still  resident 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  negotiating 
commercial  arrangements  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  In  this  latter  character  it 
was  that  Sir  C.  Stuart,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  was  requested,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  to  be  the  bearer  to  Portugal  of  the  new  constitutional  charter.  His  majesty^s 
government  found  no  fault  with  Sir  C.  Stuart  for  executing  this  commission ;  but  it 
was  immediately  felt,  that  if  Sir  C.  Stuart  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it 
might  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that  England  was  the  contriver  and  imposer  of 
the  Portuguese  constitution.  Sir  C.  Stuart  was  therefore  directed  to  return  home 
forthwith,  in  order  that  the  constitution,  if  carried  into  effect  there,  might  plainly 
appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  nation  itself — not  forced  upon  them  by 
English  interference.'*  On  the  part  of  the  government  of  England,  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  no  advice  had  been  g^ven  on  the  subject  of  this  charter,  and  that 
England  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  Mr.  Canning  publicly  avowed  this  fact ; 
therefore  there  could  have  been  no  deception  practised  upon  Portugal,  nor  could  she 
have  placed  any  reliance  upon  the  participation  of  England  in  the  transaction. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  second  part  of  his  speech,  had  adverted  to  the 
discussions  at  London  and  Vienna,  respecting  the  acceptance  of  the  regency  by  Don 
Miguel,  as  involving  a  necessity  to  support  the  claims  of  the  young  queen.  But 
surely  it  was  too  much  to  contend,  that,  if  England  and  Austria  had  taken  certain 
measures  respecting  the  appointment  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  regency,  with  the  sanction 
of  Don  Pedro,  they  thereby  became  the  guarantees  of  the  queen*s  rights.  It  was 
true  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  took  certain  measures 
to  induce  Don  l^guel  to  comply  with  the  engagements ;  and  it  was  true  that  the 
engagements  he  contracted  with  Don  Pedro  were  not  fulfilled.  That  circumstance 
might  impair  the  individual  character  and  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  in  any  discussion 
regarding  his  private  crimes  and  vices :  but  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  this  individual  were  matter  of  consideration  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Portugal ;  and  if  ever  we  undertook  to  govern  our  public  policy 
by  considerations  arising  from  the  private  acts  of  individuals,  he  feared  that  that  in- 
fluence, which  he  rejoiced  to  hear  we  were  admitted  to  possess,  would  not  long  con- 
tinue.  These  were  considerations  which  ought  not  to  influence  tho  public  policy  of 
other  nations.  Then  the  question  came  to  this — Was  England  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal  for  Donna  Maria  or  not  ?  That  was  the  whole  question.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  England  and  Austria  ought  to  have  compelled  Don 
Miguel  to  have  executed  his  office  of  Regent  of  Portugal.  By  what  means  ?  There 
was  only  one  of  two  courses  of  action — either  complete  neutrality,  or  the  conquest 
of  Portugal  for  the  queen.  To  give  advice  to  Don  Miguel,  without  intending  to 
follow  up  that  advice  by  force,  if  necessary,  would  be  very  likely  to  disappoint  its 
effect ;  to  threaten,  without  executing  the  threat,  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England.  To  enter  into  any  alliance  with  Brazil,  with  re- 
gsid  to  tho  succession  of  the  young  queen,  would  for  various  reasons,  besides  our 
proximity  to  Portugal,  make  England  the  principal  in  the  war,  and  Brazil  an 
inadequate  sharer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
ancient  treaties,  or  any  part  of  our  stipulations,  which  strengthened  the  claim  on 
England  to  advance  the  interests  of  Donna  Maria  by  arms,  or  to  force  upon  a 
reluctant  people  a  sovereign  they  were  not  willing  to  accept.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  at  Vienna  it  had  been  intimated  to  Don  Miguel,  by  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  England,  that  if  he  did  not  accept  the  regency  on  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  it  was  offered  to  him,  he  should  be  detained  at  Vienna  until 
instructions  could  be  received  from  Don  Pedro.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  recollect 
that  any  such  intimation  had  been  conveyed  to  Don  Miguel.  He  had  no  recollection 
as  to  any  intention  of  forcibly  detaining  him ;  and  he  could  assert  that  England 
was  no  party  to  any  such  forcible  detention.  England  was  merely  present  by  her 
ambassador.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an  indignity  to  England,  ■  that  Don  Miguel  did  not 
fulfil  his  stipulations,  which  had  been  entered  into  in  the  presence  of  her  ambas- 
sador. But  the  question  was,  whether  it  were  just  or  politic  to  make  this  a  ground 
of  war?  He  deplored,  as  much  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  Don  MiguePs  non- 
observance  of  those  stipulations,  and  his  want  of  faith ;  but  he  only  contended  that 
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tbere  wis  do  groand  for  the  interference  of  England  by  force,  still  less  for  adopting 
a  principle  of  interference  which  might  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  referred,  was  the  blockade 
of  Terceira;  and,  without  entering  into  all  the  particulars  of  that  blockade,  he 
should  be  able  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by  government.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  lamented  that  England  had  respected  a  blockade  established  hy  &de 
/ado  government.     He  would  merely  adduce — as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  par- 
tiality to  Portugal  in  recognising  the  blockade — the  fact,  that  when  Don  Pedro 
disunited  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  declared  Brazil  independent,  in  defiance  of  his 
fiither,  he  established  a  blockade.     England,  upon  that  occasion,  pursued  the  same 
course  she  had  now  done.     Without  pronouncing  upon  the  legality  of  the  govern- 
ment, she  respected  this  act.     So,  in  the  present  case,  without  pronouncing  on 
the  legality  of  Don  MiguePs  government,  finding  a  blockade  established,  we  had 
respected  it,  as  we  had  done  in  Greece  and  in  South  America  when  a  blockade  was 
established  by  a  competent  force.     Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  contended 
that  there  was  a  want  of  courtesy  in  not  admitting  the  claims  of  the  respective 
ministers  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.    Now,  there  were  three  individuals  in  this  country 
who  had  taken  part  in  some  diplomatic  relations — the  Marquis  Palmella,  the  Mar- 
quis Barbacena,  and  Count  Itabayana.    But  when  the  Marquis  Palmella  was  applied 
to  respecting  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  he  declared  his  functions  to  be  at  an  end. 
Sorely  England  could  not  be  expected  to  recognise  a  minister,  who,  when  he  was 
addressed  upon  public  matters,  declared  that  his  functions  as  a  minister  were  at  an 
end !     With  regard  to  the  Marquis  Barbacena,  he  arrived  here  in  charge  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  quite  unexpectedly.    The  queen  had  been  sent  from  the  Brazils 
to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be  placed  under  her  relation  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     No 
notification  had  been  transmitted  to  this  country  of  his  intention  to  send  her  here. 
Letters  were  actually  received  from  Mr.  Gordon,  our  minister  at  the  Brazils,  dated 
three  weeks  after  the  Queen  of  Portugal  had  sailed,  which  mentioned  no  intention 
of  the  queen  coming  to  England.     It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  Bar- 
bacena at  Gibraltar,  th|tt  he  determined  to  convey  her  hither;  and  it  was  not  too 
much  for  the  government  to  ask  the  marquis,  ^'  In  what  character  do  you  appear?" 
Still  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  courtesy  displayed  in 
not  notifying  the  intention  of  her  majesty,  this  would  not  affect  the  conduct  uf  the 
goTemment,  or  cause  the  disrespectful  reception  of  the  queen.    Put  this  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  ascertuning  the  character  and  powers  of  the  marquis.     There- 
fore, he  could  not  think  that  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, having  to  do  with  three  ministers  of  one  state,  was  in  fault  if  he  desired  to 
know  their  powers  before  he  treated  with  them. 

He  would  again  remind  the  hon  gentleman,  that  if  Don  Miguel  did  sway  the 
destinies  of  Portugal,  this  was  not  owing  to  foreign  influence ;  it  was  owing  to  the 
I^rtuguese  themselves.  He  had  been  proclaimed  king  by  the  Cortes  of  the  king- 
dona.  An  insurrection  had  indeed  sprung  up,  but  it  had  failed.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  it  failed  through  some  mistake,  and  that,  if  the  insurgents  had 
pressed  forward  to  Lisbon,  Don  Miguel  and  his  mother  would  have  been  forced  to 
emigrate.  But  he  (Mr.  Peel)  held  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  points, 
or  to  enquire  into  the  popularity  of  the  king,  or  the  consequences  which  might 
have  happened  if  the  insurgent  general  had  advanced.  Don  Miguel  was  the  person 
administering,  de/acto,  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  he  could  not  think  it  pru- 
dent OD  the  part  of  England  to  undertake  to  displace  him,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
Portuguese  who  should  be  their  ruler. 

The  only  other  transaction  to  which  the  right  hon  gentleman  had  referred  in  the 
second  part  of  his  speech,  was  that  of  Terceira.  lie  would  attempt  to  explain, 
with  as  much  clearness  as  possible,  the  course  which  the  government  had  pursued 
in  this  affair.  It  was  the  determination  of  the  English  government  to  maintain  a 
strict  and  undeviating  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  and  they 
resolved  not  to  be  induced,  by  any  appeal  to  their  feelings,  to  depart  from  it.  They 
considered  that  there  had  been  no  sutlicicnt  case  made  out  for  forcible  interference, 
and  they  resolved  not  to  interfere.  When  the  insurgents  in  the  north  of  Portugal 
were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  Spain  objected  to  receive  them,  and  England 
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did  interfere  to  procure  them  a  milder  treatment.  They,  however,  determined  to 
repair  to  England,  and  applied  for  leave,  which  was  granted ;  and  a  body  of  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  men  were  received  at  Plymouth,  and  continued  there 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  a  notification  was  con- 
veyed to  them  in  November,  that  the  officers  were  to  be  separated  from  the  men ; 
that,  in  consequence,  the  Marquis  Palmella  informed  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  their 
wish  to  retire  to  Brazil,  and  that  on  the  23d  of  December  they  applied  to  go  to 
Terceira.  The  right  hon.  gentleman ^s  version  of  this  transaction  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  his.  On  the  2dd  of  December,  an  intimation  had  been  given  to  Marquis 
Palmella,  that  England  would  not  permit  them  to  go  on  a  hostile  ezp^tion  to  any  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  stated  that,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  two  months  before  the  period  before  n>entioned,  the  Marquis  Barba- 
cena  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  inform  him  that  the  government  of  the 
Azores  had  made  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  Portuguese  refugees,  and  that 
the  marquis  applied  for  a  conveyance  of  the  troops  to  Terceira,  the  largest  island  of 
the  Azores.  The  other  islands  had  acknowledged  Don  Miguel ;  in  Terceira  the 
garrison  was  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  but  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  island  in 
favour  of  the  queen.  The  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
was,  that  England  was  determined  to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  civil  dissensions 
of  Portugal,  and  that  the  king,  with  that  determination,  could  not  permit  the  ports 
and  arsenals  of  England  to  be  made  places  of  equipment  for  hostile  armaments.  It 
was  intimated  to  the  Marquis  of  Palmella,  that  although  the  government  were  will- 
ing to  give  shelter  to  the  troops,  it  was  improper  that  they  should  continue  to  occupy 
Plymouth  as  a  military  body,  and  that  they  should  distribute  themselves  in  the  adjoin- 
ing villages.  The  answer  to  this  intimation  was,  that  their  separation  as  a  military  body 
would  relieve  the  Portuguese  government  of  its  apprehensions.  Was  it  to  be  tolerated, 
that  a  power  not  at  war  with  us  should  see  a  force  collected  in  England  sufficient 
to  excite  apprehensions?  The  Marquis  Palmella  was  told,  that  the  troops  must  give 
up  their  military  character,  and  become  individuals.  The  answer  was,  that  rather 
than  separate,  and  destroy  their  military  character,  they  would  ])refer  going  to  Brazil. 
The  reply  to  this  was,  that  we  did  not  wish  them  to  go  to  Brazil,  but  we  would  not 
obstruct  them ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  Portuguese  cruisers,  a  British 
convoy  was  offered  and  declined.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  application 
was  made  for  permission  for  a  body  of  unarmed  men  to  go  to  Terceira.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  the  House  should  know  certain  facts  relating  to  the  export  of  arms  in 
that  island,  which,  if  permitted,  every  object  they  had  in  view  would  have  been 
'  attained.  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  these  facts;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
the  vindication  of  the  government,  and  those  who  were  implicated  in  those  transac- 
tions must  suffer.  At  an  earlier  period  than  that  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman — namely,  the  I5th  of  August,  1828 — Count  Itabayana  had  applied  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  for  permission  to  export  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  gunpowder  aifH 
a  quantity  of  muskets  to  Brazil.  Lord  Aberdeen  replied,  that  he  woula  grant  that 
permission,  provided  the  arms  and  powder  were  not  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  that  if  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  had  determined  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Portugal,  England  would  not  interfere;  and  he  tli^refore  required  a  bona 
fide  declaration  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  arms  and  powder  were  to  be  employed. 
Count  Itabayana*s  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  g^ve  a  clear  and  precise 
reply,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  so  employing  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  answer,  Lonl  Aberdeen  gave  the  permission  desiml;  but  the  arms  and  powder 
were,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  instantly  transported  to  Terceira.  There- 
fore, when  application  was  made  to  the  government  for  permission  for  the  troops  to 
leave  this  country  for  Terceira,  they  said,  "We  have  been  already  deceived;  you 
profess  to  sail  as  unarmed  men,  but  you  will  find  arms  on  your  arrival  at  Terceira.^* 
fhey  did,  however,  sail,  and  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  what  right  we  had 
to  stop  them  on  the  high  seas?  He  would  tell  the  House,  that  they  sailed  with 
false  clearances,  which  were  obtained  at  the  Custom-house  as  for  Gibraltar,  for 
Virginia,  and  other  places;  but  the  vessels  really  went  to  Terceira.  Now,  he  begged 
the  House  to  consider,  and  to  decide  on  this  statement  of  the  case,  and  he  would  a^k, 
whether  it  were  consistent  with  the  character  of  England  to  permit  a  military  body 
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thus  to  wage  trar  from  oar  ports  with  a  power  with  which  we  w^re  not  at  war? 
We  did  not  recognise  Don  Miguel,  it  was  true;  but  we  were  not  at  war  with  Portu- 
gal. We  still  maintained  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  and  had  a  consul 
there.  It  was  too  much  for  Brazil  to  desire  to  place  us  in  a  different  situation  with 
Portngal  from  that  in  which  she  was  herself  placed  with  that  country ;  for  she  also 
had  a  consul  there.  We  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Don  Pedro  meditated 
a  conquest  of  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions ;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
priTate  indiTiduals  were  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  hostilities  with  Portuf^al  from  Ply- 
mouth ?  The  duty  of  neutrality  was  as  strong  in  respect  to  side  facto  govern  men  t  as 
to  one  (Ujure.  It  was  inconsistent  with  neutrality  to  permit  an  armed  force  to  remain 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  Portuguese  troops  at  Plymouth,  three  hundred  Ger- 
mans were  enlisted  in  the  north  of  Europe  to  reinforce  them.  Was  this  to  be  tolerated  ? 
When  the  Portuenese  refug^ees  went  to  Spain,  we  required  that  the  officers  should  be 
separated  from  the  men,  and  because  Spain  refused,  we  prepared  to  go  to  war,  and 
aetoally  sent  five  thousand  men  to  enforce  our  demand.  Was  it  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Portuguese  empire?  In  1825,  we  stipu- 
lated that  Portugal  should  be  separated  from  Brazil ;  so  that  motives  of  policy  as 
well  as  neutrality  called  upon  ns  to  discourage  these  attempts,  and  above  all  to  pro- 
Tent  this  country  from  being  made  the  arena  for  the  designs  of  other  powers.  What 
was  to  prevent  Russia  and  France  from  making  a  similar  use  of  our  ports  ? 

He  would  now  leave  the  House  to  decide,  whether  the  government  of  England 
was  not  right  in  preventing  its  manifest  intention  being  defeated  by  false  clearances 
and  false  assurances.  These  were  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  character  of  England  had  been  vindicated  by  not  allowing  its  ports  to  be  made 
subservient  to  snch  designs.  These  were  the  principles  upon  which  government 
had  acted.  The  officer  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  naval  expedition  to  Ter- 
eeira,  had  acted  with  the  utmost  forbearance.  He  gave  ample  warning ;  and  it 
was  oot  until  a  passage  was  attempted  to  be  forced  that  he  reluctantly  fired  a  shot, 
which  killed  one  man  and  woundcni  another.  Having  now  given  the  explanations 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  required,  he  came  to  his  motion.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  acknowledge  the  forbearance  of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of 
ffireign  allkirs — a  forbearance  dictated  by  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  interfering  with 
pending  negotiations,  and  prejudging  measures;  yet  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
thatiie  was  perfectly  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  probably  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  confining  it  to  a  call  for  certain 
papers,  would  allow  his  motion  to  stand  as  it  appeared  in  the  notice  paper — "  for 
eopies  or  extracts  of  communications  concerning  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  her  most  foithful  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal ;"  and  he  assured  him,  that  every 
paper  connected  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  it  was  consistent  with  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  produce,  should  be  most  readily  given. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  British  government  had  not  recently  made  amr  proposition 
for  the  completion  of  the  marriage  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria,  nor  had 
it  ever  made  any  such  proposition  at  any  time  except  with  the  cordial  concurrence 
of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  moment  the  emperor  intimated  an  objection  to  the 
marriage,  all  communication  on  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
ceased.  No  proposition  for  the  renewal  of  the  proceedings  would  be  made  unless  with 
the  ehtire  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Lord  Paimerston  having  delivered  a  long  and  masterly  speech,  the  motion  was 
eventually  withdravni,  after  which, 

Mr.  Peel  moved  for  **  Copies  or  Extracts  of  communications  concerning  tho 
relations  between  this  country  and  her  most  Faithful  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal.**—Agreed  to. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
June  2,  1829. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  after  an  introductory  speech,  moted  the  following 
re8i)lutions  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  : — 

**  1.  That  there  exists  a  class  or  description  of  boroughs,  commonly  called  close 
or  decayed,  in  which  the  returns  of  members  to  parliament  are  notoriously  capable 
of  being  effected  by  the  payment  of  money  in  the  way  of  purchase,  and  frequently 
are  so  effected  ;  and  also  another  class  of  boroughs,  in  which  the  elective  franchise 
b  vested  in  so  few  electors,  that  the  returns  are  eapuble  of  being  effected  by  the 
payment  of  money  in  the  way  of  bribes  to  individual  electors,  and  freijuently  are  so 
effected. 

^^  2.  That  the  existence  of  such  boroughs,  and  the  continuance  of  such  practices, 
are  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  this  House,  destructive  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  b^t  interests  of  the  country." 

Ihe  first  resolution  having  been  put,  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Neil. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  conceived  that  none  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  re- 
solutions could  be  denied  They  had  been  over  and  over  again  proved  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  in  evidence  before  various  committees ;  the  allegations  advanced  in 
the  resolutions  were  so  self-evident,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
a  single  member  in  that  House  disposed  to  dispute  them.  He  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  motion. 

Mr.  SfiCRETART  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  these  resolutions.  Though  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  noble 
marquis,  he  was  ready  to  admit  the  temper  and  ability  with  which  he  had  submitted 
this  question  to  the  House;  and  although  His  Magesty's  government  had  unfor- 
tunately incurred  his  disapprobation,  and  though  he  differed  from  the  noble  marquis 
on  this  particular  question,  he  begged  to  assure  him  that  that  circumstance  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  lessen  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  seeing  the  noble  mar- 
quis, the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  warrior,  and  the  representative  of  a  noble 
house,  bringing  forward  a  measure  of  this  description  in  such  a  moderate  spirit, 
and  supporting  his  opinion  with  an  ability  worthy  of  the  cause  which  he  had  under- 
taken, and  of  the  name  which  he  bure.  This  was,  however,  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance,  that  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  ample  time  should  be  afforded  for 
its  consideration  ;  and  it  was  plain  that,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  affirm  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  resolutions  like  those,  it  should  follow  them  up  by  some  practical 
measure.  Now,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  House,  even 
if  they  were  prepared  to  affirm  the  allegations  of  those  resolutions,  to  follow  them 
up  by  any  practical  measure  at  that  late  period  of  the  session.  That  was  his  first 
objection  to  this  motion.  He  also  objected  to  the  character  which  these  resolutions 
went  to  affix  upon  the  small  boroughs  of  this  country.     If  hon.  members  would  even 

go  the  length  of  adopting  the  charges  preferred  by  the  resolutions  against  the  small 
orough  system,  would  it  be  fair  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  House  to  such  charges, 
without  adopting  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  if  evil  there  did  exist  in  that  portion  of 
our  representative  system?  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm  the  truth  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  close  boroughs.  He  could  not  assent  to  the  proposition,  that 
boroughs,  where  the  electors  were  few  in  number,  were  more  open  to  bribery  and 
corruption,  than  boroughs  where  the  number  of  electors  was  great ;  because  he  had 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  fact.  He  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  involve  in  a 
sweeping  condemnation  those  boroughs  where  there  was  a  small  number  of  electors. 
He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trustees  of  those  boroughs  had  violated 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  But  even  if,  after  due  consideration,  it  should  appear 
that  any  of  those  boroughs  had  not  honestly  exercised  their  franchise,  the  noble  lord 
had  not  stated  how  he  would  propose  to  appropriate  the  forfeited  franchise.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  seconded  the  motion  had  advocated  the  necessity  of  adopting 
these  resolutions  now,  with  a  view  to  pledge  the  House  to  the  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant Question  next  session.  But  if  the  resolutions  were  negatived  now,  the  noble 
lord  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  this  question  discussed  next  session; 
and  it  so  happened,  by  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  that  that  very  night  a  noble  lord  had 
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giTen  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  manufactoring  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds.  So  that 
if  there  should  be  no  time  for  debating  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  this 
session,  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
next  sc:^ion.  The  noble  lord,  besides,  rested  his  motion  upon  grounds  which  he 
imagined  woul(l  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  advocates  of  the  general 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  The  noble  lord 
had  attacked  the  close  boroughs  as  having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  the  means  of 
the  adoption  by  that  House  of  the  abominable  principles  of  free  trade :  and.  secondly, 
88  having  enabled  that  House,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  to  carry  the 
qoestioD  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Now,  those  who  advocated  the  general  measure 
of  reform,  would  scarcely  support  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  ground 
that  the  close  boroughs  had  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  a  great  principle  over 
local  prejudices  and  passions ;  nor  was  he  aware  that  the  noble  lord^s  objection  to 
the  existence  of  the  close  boroughs,  as  influencing  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
hee  trade,  would  have  a  greater  weight  with  those  hon.  members.  If  the  system  of 
close  boroughs  had  contributt;d  to  the  triumph  of  those  great  principles,  such  a 
system  should  rather  be  preserved  than  sacrifiecHl.  Even  if  he  could  at  all  bring 
himself  to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  he  would  object  to  the  period 
at  which  it  had  been  brought  forward. 

After  a  Speech  from  Mr.  Hobhouse, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  had  not  treated  him  quite  fairly  in  his 
observations.  The  fact  was,  when  he  saw  the  Speaker  about  to  put  the  question, 
after  the  mover  and  seconder  had  spoken,  and  a  few  words  hod  been  said  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wiltshire,  he  deemed  it  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks.  Now,  he  would  ask,  would  it  have  been  fitting,  when  the  case 
stood  thus,  for  him  to  have  entered  into  the  whole  of  this  question,  or  to  have  stated 
what  his  views  with  reference  to  it  were  ?  To  prove  that  the  House  were  not  ripe 
for  the  discu.^ion  of  the  question,  he  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  ten 
minutes*  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  had  entirely  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
motion.  The  motion  was  not  for  enquiry :  on  the  contrary,  the  noble  marquis  pro- 
posed the  utter  condemnation  of  those  small  decayed  boroughs,  in  support  of  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  draw  any  inference,  therefore,  from  what  had  occurred  that 
evening,  as  to  his  impres.sion  with  respect  to  parliamentary  reform.  He  thought  he 
had  shown  that  this  was  not  the  occasion  on  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question ;  and  being  of  that  opinion,  he  had  met  the  motion 
of  the  noble  lord  with  a  direct  negative. 
The  House  at  length  divided :  Forthe  motion,  40 ;  Against  it,  1 14    Minority,  74. 
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Mr.  H.  Fane,  after  presenting  two  petitions  from  the  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of 
East  Retford,  moved,  *^  Hiat  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  clenL  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  writ  for  the  electing  of  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present 
Mrliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Sir  R.  L. 
bandas  and  W.  B.  Wrightson,  Esq.  whose  election  has  been  declared  to  be  void." 

Mr.  Tennyson  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ^^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  jj^w  writ  for  the  electing  of  two 
burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  session." 

Several  hon.  members  having  addressed  tne  speaker  on  the  subject, — 

Mb.  Secretart  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  there  would  be  greater  inconvenience 
In  now  issuing  the  writ  than  in  withholding  it.  When  the  House  had  almost 
Lnanimously  declared  that  the  borough  of  East  Retford  was  corrupt,  and  that  it 
deserved  punishment  of  some  kind  or  another  it  appeared  to  him  very  improper  to 
iMue  a  writ,  empowering  these  corrupt  voters  to  return  two  members  to  parliament 
61— Vol.  IL 
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lie  should  vote,  therefore,  for  the  amendmeut  of  the  bon.  member.  It  would  hare 
been  better,  indeed,  if  the  amendment  had  not  been  put  into  its  present  form  by  the 
hon.  member,  and  if  he  had  met  the  question  by  a  direct  negative.  He  was  desirous 
to  meet  it  so;  and  if  the  hon.  member  would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  meet 
the  motion  by  a  direct  negative,  it  should  have  his  support.  He  begged  leave  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  replying  io  some  charges  which  had  been  made  against  the 
government,  of  wishing  to  postpone  every  question  till  the  next  session.  If  ever 
there  was  a  parliament  which  could  be  complained  of  for  not  doing  business,  this 
was  not  that  parliament.  He  recollected  that,  at  the  early  period  of  the  session,  the 
complaint  made  against  the  government  was  not  procrastination.  They  were  then 
accused  of  hastening  their  decisions  be^'ond  what  was  proper,  and  of  having  made 
up  their  mind  on  the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them,  too  hastily.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  charge  of  wishing  to  escape  responsibility  was  at  all  deserved; 
but  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  members  of  government,  whose  time  had  been 
occupied,  should  desire,  when  questions  were  submitted  to  parliament  involving 
most  important  principles,  which  the  individuals  who  brought  them  forward  had 
mastered  by  their  undivided  attention — it  was  not  extraoi^nary,  that  lyinisters 
should  desire  to  have  the  recess,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

The  amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  the  House  divided  on  tlie  original  mo- 
tion :  For  the  motion,  44 ;  Against  it,  135  ;  Majority,  01. 
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Joe  4,  1829. 

Mr.  Brougham  presented  a  petition  from  a  respectable  body  of  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham,  signed  by  8000  individuals,  praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  currency, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  burthens. 

Mb.  Secbetart  Feel,  rising  after  Mr.  Attwood,  said,  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  could  propose  any  plan  calculated  to  remove  the  calamities 
of  the  country  of  which  he  complained,  he  should  have  chosen  a  proper  period  of 
the  session  to  unfold  it ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  had  got  up  at  that  late  period  of 
the  session,  and  complained  in  aggravated  terms  of  the  evils  under  which  we  were 
suffering,  without  suggesting  any  remedy.  It  was  impossible  to  restore  the  currency 
of  this  country  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  without  producing  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering in  the  country.  The  currency,  afler  the  year  1797,  having  become  greatly 
depreciated,  ministers  had  no  other  alternative  open  to  them,  but  either  to  leave 
thmgs  as  they  were,  or  to  do  that  which  would  be  attended  with  distress  and  suffer- 
ing u)r  years  to  some  classes  in  the  country.  Two  measures  offered  themselves  to 
their  consideration  in  1819 — either  to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  with  a  depreciated 
standard,  or  to  raise  the  standard  by  returning  to  a  metallic  currency.  An  equitable 
adjustment  was  also  proposed  then ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  public  creditor, 
with  whom  a  debt  had  been  contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  should,  upon 
our  returning  to  a  metallic  currency,  be  paid  only  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
paper  currency  in  which  the  debt  had  been  contracted.  The  first  and  great  objec- 
tion to  this  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  original  creditor ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  adopt  such  a  measure  in  regard  to 
those  individuals  into  whose  hands  those  funds  had  subse()uently  passed,  and  who 
might  have  purchased  them  in  a  currency  but  little  depreciated  below  the  existing 
standard.  He  hoped  never  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  a  restriction  upon  the  Bank 
would  be  again  found  necessary.  It  would  be  easy  for  government,  by  an  issue  of 
paper,  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  country ;  but  what  would  be  tlie  conse- 
quences ? — that  the  exchanges  would  rise,  and  that  gold  would  be  carried  out  of  the 
country.  Let  them  but  once  give  the  power  to  the  Bank  to  issue  paper  not  payable 
in  gola,  and  all  the  consequences  which  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  currency,  had  pointed  out,  would  immediately  follow.  Such  a  measure 
would  for  the  moment  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  power  of  the  government  by  such  means  for  a  time  to  establish  a  factitious 
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prosperity  in  the  country.    Such  an  increase  in  the  currency  would,  for  the  time, 
give  a  stimulus  to  trade  and  commerce ;  but  if  he  were  sure  of  that,  he  was  still  more 
certain,  that  such  prosperity  would  not  last  long,  and  that  the  period  of  unnatural 
excitement  would  be  followed  by  a  period  of  languor,  and  that  greater  distress  and 
suffering  would  arise  than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed.     It  was  not  necessary  to 
look  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  during  the  last  two  months,  to  see  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.     The  government  would,  by  such  means, 
encourage  the  departure  of  gold  from  this  country.     It  would  leave  the  country ; 
while  the  Bank  would  be  liable  still  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand ;  and  he  was  convinced, 
that  they  never  could  return  to  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  without  relieving  the 
Bank  from  the  obligation  of  paying  in  gold.   Such  an  increase  in  the  currency  would 
only  in  the  end  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  country.     The  government  was  deter- 
nuned  to  adhere  to  the  present  system ;  and,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he 
never  would  consent  to  a  revision  or  alteration  of  the  existing  currency  of  the  country. 
The  exports  of  the  country,  its  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  exciseable  articles,  had, 
during  this  period,  increased.   As  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles  had  increased, 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue  had  progressively  increased  also.   How  did  the  hou.  mem- 
ber reconcile  these  facts  to  his  statement  of  the  total  depression  of  trade  and  deficient 
demand  ?     There  was  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  looking  at  this 
alleged  depression,  which  was  the  probability  that  the  prosperity  of  one  rising  dis- 
trict, such  as  Manchester,  affected  perceptibly  and  injuriously  the  established  manu- 
factures of  other  districts,  having,  as  it  might  be  called,  a  monopoly  hitherto  in  that 
branch  of  manufacture,  such  as  Macclesfield  and  Spitalfields.     Instead  of  factories 
having  decreased  in  number,  or  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  this  respect  being  on  the 
decline,  the  number  had  sensibly  increased  every  year  since  1820,  more  particularly 
at  Manchester;  and,  singularly  enough,  those  factories  were  either  silk  factories 
alt<^ther,  or  factories  of  goods  compounded  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  other  material. 
In  18*20  they  were  fifty-four  in  number,  and  they  were  assessed  to  the  poor-rates  of 
the  town  at  the  annual  value  of  £16,816.     In  1823  there  were  fifty -six,  and  they 
were  assessed  at  a  yearly  annual  value  of  £18,293.     In  1826,  the  year  in  which  tlie 
Small-Notes  bill  passed,  they  increased  to  seventy- two,  and  were  assessed  at  £24,000; 
and  in  1828,  the  year  prior  to  the  Small  Notes  bill  coming  into  operation,  they  were 
10  number  seventy- three,  and  were  assessed  at  £25,245  annual  value.     It  was  true, 
that  during  a  part  of  this  period  some  of  them  were  untenanted;  but  of  those 
tenanted  in  1820,  there  were  fifty-two  factories,  whil!>t  in  1828  there  were  sixty. 
How,  then,  if  trade  were  not  progressively  increasing,  did  it  happen  that  the  desire 
to  embark  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  had  increased  from  1820  up  to  last  year? 
The  same  disposition  to  speculate  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  had  been  displayed 
in  Charleton-row  and  Salford,  suburbs  of  Manchester, — the  former  in  1820  having 
but  five  manufactories,  in  1828  twelve;  Salford  having  also  in  1820  seven  factories, 
in  1828  twelve.     It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  was  an  evidence  of  distress  in 
this  trade,  or  a  want  of  incentive  to  speculate.     Yet  the  hon.  member  fancied  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  demand  for  these  articles  of  manufacture.    To 
place  the  reverse  of  this  argument  in  the  strongest  light,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
inspect  the  returns  as  to  the  number  of  looms  at  work  in  1823,  which  was  but  two 
thousand  three  hundred  ;  whilst  in  1828  the  number  was  increased  to  eight  thousand. 
The  information  he  had  on  the  subject  of  the  silk-trade  there  was,  that  the  trade  was 
brisk,  and  that  no  good  silk-weaver  was  at  present  in  want  of  employment.     Now, 
were  he  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  present  depression  of  trade,  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  a  variety  of  causes.    Nor  was  it  a  singular  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  manufactures.   Antecedently  to  1797,  and  ere  any  tampering  had  taken  place 
with  the  currency,  depression  and  languor  had  manifested  itself  for  a  time,  which 
wig  followed  by  a  season  of  activity.     Much  was  to  be  attributed  last  year  to  the 
orer- productiveness  of  our  manufactures, — to  the  bad  harvest  not  a  little, — to  the 
eiect  of  the  American  tariff,  a  measure  which,  it  would  seem,  had  lost  its  efiicacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  in  smuggling  British  goods  into  the  United  States. 
Yet  though  these  causes  combined  to  depress  trade,  prices  had  recovered,  and  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  market ;  nor  did  he  doubt  that  the  vessel  would  right 
itself,  were  it  afibrded  an  opportunity.     It  would,  in  his  mind,  be  wise  not  to  inter- 
fere by  the  appointment  of  a  committee.     He  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the 
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factory  system  had  superseded  so  much  the  exercise  of  manual  labour,  that  extreme 
distress  was  suddenly  brought  on  particular  classes  of  tradesmen,  whilst  the  trade 
itself  flourished ;  and  in  some  instances  the  machinery  was  so  extremely  expensive, 
that  the  manufacturers,  rather  than  put  it  out  of  play,  consented  to  go  on  incurring 
a  diminution  of  profits  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  The  excellence 
of  our  machinery,  and  its  substitution  for  manual  labour,  eacli  day  threw  many  out  of 
employment.  This  was  felt  more  particularly  by  the  poor  Irish  at  Manchester;  who 
crowded  thither  whenever  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  occupation,  being  enabled 
to  come  over  at  tlic  trifling  charge  of  Is.  6d.  a  head,  to  a  country  .which  not  only 
gave  them  work,  but  allowed  them  a  provision  from  the  poor-rates  when  ill.  Their 
situation  had  given  considerable  concern  to  the  magistrates  in  that  district;  and 
they  had  very  properly,  in  some  cases,  admitted  their  claim  to  relief  from  parochial 
'funds.  He  begged  the  House,  especially  as  appearances  were  improving,  not  to 
unsettle  the  public  mind  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  As  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  speaking  with  the  deliberation  which  a  person  in  his  situation  ought  to 
speak,  he  would  say,  that  no  measure  could  be  introduced  which  would  more  directly 
tend  to  T/ound  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  than  to  derange  the 
system  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 


STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY— BLACKBURN  PETITION. 

June  12,  1829. 

Mr.  Sadler  presented  a  petition  from  Bluckburn,  in  Lancashire,  in  which  the 
petitioners  complained  of  the  great  distress  in  which  they,  in  conunon  with  others 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  were  involved,  and  entreating  the  House  to  cause  an 
investigation  to  be  made  into  the  stagnation  of  trade  under  which  they  sulfered. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretaet  Peel  said,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  presentation  of  a 
petition,  and  one  too  without  notice,  was  a  most  inconvenient  sciison  for  discussing 
the  merits  of  so  important  a  question  as  the  state  of  the  nation.  He  should  not  there- 
for follow  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  11.  Vyvyan)  through  his  details ;  although  if  the  timo 
were  a  fit  one,  he  was  not  without  ample  materials  for  rebutting  the  inferences  which  he 
had  drawn  from  them.  Upon  one  point  he  ouglit  to  concur  with  the  hon.  baronet; 
whose  fault  it  certainly  was  not,  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  suitable  o]>portunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  to  assure  him,  that  it  was  not  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  fault  that  the  discussion 
did  not  come  on ;  for  he  had  attended  in  his  place  prepared  to  argue  the  whole  question 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  and  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  circumstance  of  not  making 
a  House  on  that  particular  night  was  purely  accidental.  The  subject,  however,  had 
certainly  been  very  fully  discussed  upon  another  occasion;  so  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  com})laint  of  a  denial  of  hearing.  He  was  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  dis- 
tress. In  many  parts  of  the  country  that  distress  was  severe,  and  was  accompanied 
by  great  privation  and  suffcTing.  Particularly  in  the  district  from  which  the  petition 
that  had  been  presented  by  the  hon.  baronet  proceeded,  was  the  distress  great.  He 
doubted,  indecrl,  if  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  had  sufixreti  so  much  from  the  eflect 
which  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  had  on  the  hand-looms  of  the  weavers,  as 
that  district.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  efforts  of  ti>e  population  in  that  district 
to  live,  and  at  the  inadequacy  of  their  wages,  without  painful  commiseration.  But  he 
very  much  feared,  that  while  the  existence  of  severe  distress  was  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted,  that,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  society,  it  was  impossible  to  apply  a 
satisfactory  remedy.  He  was  convinced  that,  on  mature  reflection,  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  Cornwall,  would  see  that  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem 
was  a  thing  entirely  different  from  the  administration  of  practical  relief  in  a  case  such 
as  that  in  question.  Those  persons  roust  not  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
distress,  who  were  adverse  to  the  policy  of  entering  upon  the  enquiry  recommended 
by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  They  felt  that,  unless  they  could  be  pretty  con- 
fldent  that  such  an  enquir}'  would  be  productive  of  a  satisfactory  result,  it  might 
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ag^gravate  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  diminish.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
had  declared  that  there  were  at  least  two  subjects  which  ought  to  be  fully  investigated 
before  the  separation  of  parliament;  namely,  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  question  of 
Emigration.  Now,  really,  if  there  were  any  two  topics  which  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  more  than  any  others,  they  were  precisely  those  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  described  as  demanding  enquiry.  The  Corn-laws 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  himself  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Hoiiye  but  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  himself  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  which  lasted  three  hours  and  three 
quarters,  and  to  which  he  had  listened  with  great  attention.  The  hon.  member's 
prof»osition  was  to  substitute  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn  for  the  present  scale  of 
dutie:^;  but  the  House  did  not  agree  with  him  on  the  subject.  Constant  fluctua- 
tions on  such  a  subject  were  most  injurious.  What  advantage  could  accrue 
tn  the  country,  if,  on  every  question,  such  as  that  of  the  Corn- laws,  the  legis- 
lation were  never  allowed  to  be  settled  even  for  a  single  year?  Having  made 
an  experiment  respecting  it  last  year,  was  it  desirable  for  the  House  to  pledge 
it  self  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  the  subject  next  year?  Were  such  questions  to  be  al- 
ways at  the  mercy  of  any  man  who  chose  to  agitate  tliem,  and  propose  that  they  should 
be  unsettle-i?  If,  whenever  diatrcs*  existed  in  any  particular  place — distress  attri- 
buted to  machinery,  or  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  or  the  system  of  Corn-laws 
— an  enquiry  was  immediately  demanded,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  confidence, 
and  no  one  would  venture  to  embark  his  capital  in  any  commercial  enterprise.  He 
mu5t  protest,  however,  against  an  unwillingness  to  enter  into  such  cn(juiries,  being 
considered  as  an  iosensibility  to  distress.  With  respect  to  the  existing  distress,  he 
mu'it  say,  that  he  did  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  the  subject  as  some  hon.  gentlemen 
seemed  dispos.d  to  take.  He  could  not  allow  that  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
daily  diminishing.  Still  less  could  he  allow  that  our  commerce  was  carrying  on  by 
the  application  of  capital  from  which  the  capitalist  received  no  return.  Such  might 
be  the  case  for  a  single  year;  but  when  he  heard  the  same  thing  stated  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  his  answer  was,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  caj)ital  would  be  with- 
drawn. Against  the  allegation,  that  the  capital  of  the  country  had  diminished,  he 
would  state  one  strong  fact.  In  the  year  1815 — a  period  when  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  increased  by  a  paper  circulation — the  rental  of  the  county  of  Lancashire 
was  valued,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  contributions  to  the  county  rate. 
That  valuation  was,  he  believed,  perfectly  fair.  By  some  persons,  however,  it  had 
been  considered  unfair,  and  another  valuation  had  taken  place  last  year  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  valuation  of  the  rental  on  land  and  on  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  Lancashire,  in  1815,  amounted  to  three  millions.  Last  year  the  valuation 
(although  the  improvement  in  the  currency  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
nominal  amount)  was  four  millions.  That  fact  he  opposed  to  the  statement,  that  the 
manufactures  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  were  carrying  on  at  a  positive  loss. 
While  he  made  this  statement,  however,  he  admitted  the  evil  of  the  unequal  distributiou 
of  wealth  in  this  country,  and  the  general  disadvantage  which  sprung  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals ;  but  this  was  unavoidable, 
and  emanated  from  the  same  cause  as  the  increased  production  of  machinery,  which, 
in  its  improved  condition,  became  so  extensively  a  substitute  for  manual  labour.  In 
conclusion,  it  was,  he  feared,  a  lamentable  fact,  that  so  many  causes  combined  to 
pntducc  this  state  of  things,  that  any  attempt  to  legislate,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  any  of  them  by  tl)e  application  of  specific  measures,  instead  of  mitigating, 
would  aggravate  all  the  evils  of  which  the  suffering  classes  of  society  complained. 
The  government  would,  however,  give  their  best  attention  to  the  subject. 
After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  KING*S  SPEECH,  AT  THE  OPENING 

OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1830. 

Febbuabt  4,  1830. 

The  Elarl  of  Darlington  moved  the  Address  on  the  King's  Speech,  which  wa? 
Becondod  by  Mr.  Ward. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  proposed  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  the  question,  by  insert- 
ing, after  the  words  **  any  former  year,"  the  words,  "  but  that  we  lament  the  existence 
of  that  distress  which  his  Majesty  informs  us  prevails  in  some  places: — We  arc, 
however,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty,  constrained  to  declare  to  his  Miyesty 
our  opinion,  that  this  distress  h  not  confined,  as  his  ^lajesty  has  been  advised,  to 
some  particular  places,  but  that  it  is  general  among  all  the  productive  interests  of 
the  countiT,  which  are  severely  suffering  from  its  pressure: — We  beg  to  assure  his 
Mtgesty,  that  we  will  adopt  the  caution  his  Majesty  has  recommended,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  measures  as  may  be  proposed  to  us,  and  that  our  earnest  endeavoura 
shall  be  directed  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  present  difficulties.^' — The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford. 

Mr.  Prothcroe  moved  a  second  amendment,  as  follows: — **That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech;  and  respectfully  to  inform  his  Majesty,  that 
being  assembled  with  the  deepest  impression  of  the  extraordinary  duties  imposed  on 
us  by  the  unexampled  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  country,  we  will  direct  our 
instant  and  earnest  attention  to  those  measures  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  stability  of  his  Majesty's  Throne,  and  to  restore  this  nation  to  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  happiness.  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  undiminbhod  attachment 
to  his  sacred  person,  and  of  our  grateful  conviction  of  his  paternal  feelings  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  subjects ;  relying  upon  which,  we  consider  it  our  first  duty  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty  a  correct  representation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  of 
all  its  leading  interests,  not  concealing  those  wrongs  and  grievances  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  faithful  parliament,  his  Majesty  will  delight  to  redress. 

**  To  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  measures  recommended  by  his  ministers, 
and  adopted  by  parliament,  have  failed  to  restore  the  country,  or  to  mitigate  the 
calamities  under  which  it  is  sinking. 

**  That  the  tendency  of  the  present  political,  financial,  and  ecclesiastical  systems, 
is  to  accumulate,  in  few  hands,  enormous  masses  of  property,  leaving  the  middle 
classes  struggling  to  support  a  precarious  credit,  and  the  lower,  in  a  degrading 
dependence  for  daily  food. 

"  That  neither  the  landowner  nor  the  farmer  has  been  enriched  by  the  Com  Laws, 
while  the  bread  of  the  poor  is  made  dear,  and  the  labourer  is  stinted  in  his  hire. 

**  That  the  merchant,  the  shipowner,  the  manufacturer,  the  tradesman,  are  pro- 
ceeding in  hopeless  efforts  of  industry,  without  remuneration,  notwithstanding  the 
extraonlinary  inventions  of  British  science  and  ingenuity,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  extensive  countries  newly  opened  to  our  trade. 

"  That  the  peasantry  and  operative  mechanics,  with  wngres  or  pay  barely  adequate 
to  the  support  of  life,  are  hastening  to  a  state  of  universal  pauperism,  holding  out 
temptations  to  the  disregard  and  breach  of  laws  that  no  longer  afford  security  to 
property. 

'*  That  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  are  purchased  by  the  demoralization  of  the  poor, 
under  the  administration  of  Game-laws,  originating  in  ages  of  feudal  oppression, 
and  pertinaciously  adhered  to  and  increased  in  severity  by  selfish  legislation,  whereby 
the  prisons  of  the  country  are  filled  for  offences  not  associated  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people  with  moral  guilt  or  delinquency. 

**  That  by  an  ill-proportioned  system  of  duties,  having  no  reference  but  to  tho 
supply  of  a  needy  Exchequer,  the  poorer  classes  are  deprived  of  the  wholesome  and 
nutritious  drink  of  their  forefathers,  and  are  driven  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  alike 
destructive  to  their  health  and  morals. 

"  That  the  nation  is  bowed  down  by  a  weight  of  taxation,  which  has  been  immo- 
derately increased  by  laws  affecting  a  change  in  the  currency,  made  without  a  due 
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consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  utterly  unable  to  support 
the  burthen. 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  view,  without  disgust,  the  mockery  of 
their  distress,  by  a  wasteful,  blundering,  and  jobbing  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  alike 
devoid  of  taste  and  utility. 

*•  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  indecent  and  unjust  continu- 
ance, in  undiminished  amount,  of  various  grants,  pensions,  salaries,  and  allowances 
which  had  been  fixed  or  raised  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  upon  the 
express  plea  and  justification  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  money. 

**  That  we  receive  with  grateful  satisfaction  his  Majesty's  assurance,  that  the 
reformation  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  has  occupied  his  Majesty's  attentive 
consideration;  and  that  we  will  devote  our  earnest  attention  to  the  communications 
his  Majesty  may  direct  to  be  made  on  these  matters. 

**•  That  the  tithe  system  (at  all  times  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular  mode  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  clergy)  is  at  this  season  of  agricultural  distress  peculiarly  stdling  in 
its  operation,  while  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  rerenues  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  inadequate  provision  for  those  who  perform  its  most  active 
daties,  are  viewed  with  serious  concern  by  the  friends  of  the  establishment,  and 
affonl  just  cau»e  of  scandal  to  its  enemies. 

^*  That  the  colonial  interests  of  the  country  are  plunged  in  a  state  of  equal  depres- 
sion and  sufiering,  the  prices  obtained  for  the  produce  of  our  colonies  affording  in 
general  no  profit  in  return  for  the  capital,  the  labour,  and  the  anxiety  attending  its 
cultivation. 

**  In  acknowledging  to  his  Majesty  our  conviction,  that  a  state  of  national  suf- 
fering and  abuses  so  great  and  so  general,  after  a  long  period  of  profound  peace,  and 
amidst  so  many  elements  of  political  prosperity,  cannot  have  been  produced  without 
fundamental  errors  in  legislation  and  government. 

'*  Finally,  to  assure  his  Majesty  that,  although  we  cannot  but  feel  how  uncertain 
must  be  aU  dependence  upon  the  acts  of  a  legislature  which  does  not,  and  cannot  as 
now  constituted,  adequately  represent  the  talents,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  country,  yet  we  will  not  fail,  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  our  admired 
eonstitution,  to  consult  in  all  our  deliberations  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 
the  just  petitions  of  the  ppople,  by  decided  retrenchment  of  expense,  large  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  by  a  needful  reform,  commencing  with  our  own  House." 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the 
first  amendment  would  withdraw  it  in  favour  of  that  just  proposed,  which  seemed 
more  fully  ta  express  what  he  trusted  was  the  sense  of  the  House,  because  it  was 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Secbetart  Peel,  who  rose  after  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  said,  he  certainly  was  not  surprised  to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend  say,  that  the 
ehief  recommendation  of  the  hon.  baronet^s  amendment  in  his  eyes  consisted  in  its 
being  "a milk  and  water  amendment,"  because  when  he  recollected  the  votes  uni- 
formly given  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  doctrines  which  he  had  uniformly 
held,  he  roust  say,  that  the  smallest  possible  infusion  of  milk  in  the  water  was 
precisely  that  which  would  best  suit  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  constitution.  IHear 
oJtd  laughter.'}  The  doctrine  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  been,  on 
former  occasions,  when  changes  were  culled  for,  "  Beware  how  you  excite  fallacions 
hopes — trust  to  the  native  energy — the  natural  elasticity  of  our  resources,  by  which 
we  ha? c  so  often  triumphed ;  and  do  not  risk  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country 
by  rash  experiments  on  the  capital  and  industry  of  our  fellow-subjects."  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  only  resisted  practical  measures,  but  committees  of  enquiry, 
lest  he  should  excite  false  expectations ;  and  now,  hearing  an  amendment  proposed, 
00  principles  from  which  he  totally  dissents,  he  is,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  support 
it,  because  he  thinks  the  exposition  of  facts  contained  in  the  amendment  better  than 
that  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne.  What  course  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
tike  with  regard  to  the  committee  moved  for  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency ?  He  resisted  its  appointment  to  the  last,  lest  its  appointment  should  unsettle 
men  s  minds,  and  upon  the  same  principle  he  resisted  the  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  silk  trade  last  session  [hear].     However,  it  would  have  been  more  cohsistent  if 
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his  right  hon.  friend  had  waited  till  he  heard  what  specific  measures  were  to  he  pro- 

Eosed,  before  he  opposed  his  Majesty's  government.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
e  had  not  endeavoured  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  country,  as  they  must  be 
raised,  if  we  admitted  the  existence  of  universal  distress,  and  dissented  from  the 
Speech  from  the  throne,  stating  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  been  misinformed 
— that  all  our  interests  were  suffering  under  no  ordinary  pressure,  and  that  we 
would  direct  our  efforts  to  provide  relief.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  vote  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed,  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  .your  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress 
are  vain,  you  will  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  you  will  have  raised  expec- 
tations which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fulfil.  The  amendment  was  not  correct;  the 
expressions  contained  in  it  narrowed  the  sentiments  of  the  King's  Speech  instead  of 
extending  them ;  it  spoke  of  distress  ^*  in  particular  places;"  the  Speech  mentioned 
*^  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom"  as  being  distressed,  a  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive expression.  As  to  the  omission  of  certain  topics  in  the  Speech,  and  among 
the  rest,  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Ireland,  he  certainly  did  think,  that  after  the 
completion  of  that  measure  in  which  Ireland  took  such  a  deep  interest — after  that 
country  had  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, — there 
existed  no  necessity  for  making  special  mention  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  remainder.  Since  the  passing  of 
that  measure  it  might  be  said  of  the  two  countries — 

paribus  se  legibui  ambn 


Invictie  gentes  sterna  in  foetlera  mittaut." 

The  quotation  had  been  applied  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  expected  effect  of  the  Union,  and 
certainly  it  was  not  less  appropriate  when  used  with  reference  to  the  measure  recently 
accomplished.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  fairly  be  said,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  we  might  consider  the  condition  of  Ireland  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  and,  except  the  occurrence  of  special  circumstances 
required  it,  Ireland  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  now  to  be  looked 
upon  as  England  or  Scotland.  He  would  say,  however,  that  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land was  now  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  drawn  a  comparison,  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  between  the  American  President's  Message  and  his  Majesty's 
Speech.  Whatever  might  be  that  gentleman's  satisfaction  at  the  tenor  of  the 
American  message,  his  was  as  great.  The  manner  in  which  England  was  mentioned 
by  the  president,  gave  his  Majesty's  government,  in  common  with  all  other  classes 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  the  sincerest  pleasure ;  and  he  was  glad  of  that  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  expressions  of  amity  and  friendship  used  by  that  distinguished  man 
when  speaking  of  this  country.  His  words  were  these : — "  With  Great  Britain, 
alike  distinguished  in  peace  and  war,  wo  may  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful, 
honourable,  and  elevated  competition.  Every  thing  in  the  condition  and  history  of 
the  two  nations  is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve  the  most  cordial 
relations.  Such  are  my  own  views,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  are  also 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  our  constituents."  He  re-echoed  these  sentiments : — 
May  all  the  competition  between  the  two  countries  be  the  competition  of  industry, 
civilization,  and  peace ! — May  the  foolish  sentiments  of  individual  hostility  enter- 
tained by  some  in  both  countries,  g^radually  vanish  before  the  influence  of  good  sense 
and  right  feeling ;  and,  as  both  nations  possess  a  common  language,  and  are  derived 
from  a  common  source,  may  they  be  united  in  lasting  relations  of  good-will  and 
amity !  He  gladly  took  this  opportunity,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  of 
re-echoing,  with  respect  to  America,  those  kindly  sentiments  which  her  president 
had  expressed  towards  us.  But  in  contrasting  the  two  Speeches,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man began  by  complaining  of  the  mention  made  in  his  Majesty's  message  of  so 
notorious  a  fact  as  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  As 
his  Majesty  had  announced  to  parliament  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  these 
powers,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  mention  its  termination.  The  hon.  gentleman 
also  complained  of  our  treatment  of  Don  Miguel,  and  spoke  of  the  supposed  feelings 
of  America  if  she  had  received  such  a  Speeches  the  English  parliament  had  received 
on  the  subject.     But  the  fact  wasr  that  the  American  President  recognbed  Don 
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Brllgrael,  as  was  apparent  from  this  passage  of  his  Message :   **  During  the  recess 
of  Congress,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Portugal  have  been  resumed.      The 
peculiar  state  of  things  in  that  country  caused  a  suspension  of  the  recognition  of 
the  representative  who  presented  himself,  until  an  opportunity  was  had  to  obtain 
from  our  official  organs  their  information  regarding  the  actual,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  prospective  condition  of  the  authorities  by  which  the  representative 
in  question  was  appointed.     This  information  being  received,  the  application  of 
the  established  rule  of  our  government  in  like  cases  was  no  longer  withheld** 
[hear,  hear].     I'he  hon.  gentleman  attributed  all  our  distresses  to  misgovernment, 
and  to  defects  in  our  representative  system ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  hypothesis, 
the  same  distress  which  we  complained  of  in  England  existed  in  America,  where 
the  representation   was   constructed  on   the  basis  of  universal   sufifrage   [hear]. 
What  said  President  Jackson  on  this  subject  ? — "  No  very  considerable  change 
has   occurred  during   the   recess  of   Congress,  in    the  condition  of   either  our 
agriculture,    commerce,    or    manufactures.      The    operation    of    the   tariff    has 
not  proved  so  injurious  to  the  two  former,  nor  as  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was 
anticipated.     Importations  of  foreign  goods  have  not  been  sensibly  diminished,  while 
domestic  competition,  under  an  illusive  excitement,  has  increased  the  production 
much  b<*yond  the  demand  for  home  consumption.     The  consequences  have  been 
low  prices,  temporary  embarrassment,  and  partial  loss.     That  such  of  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  as  are  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently  managed,  will 
sunrive  the  shock,  and  be  ultimately  profitable,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt.** 
With  respect  to  tlie  amendment,  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  had  been  no 
occasion  upon  which  an  amendment  to  an  Address  had  been  carried ; — that  in  nine- 
teen years  out  of  the  thirty  no  amendment  was  proposed ; — and  that  the  present  was 
an  Address  in  respect  of  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  with  the  exception  of  the 
omis»oD  of  two  or  three  topics.     A  gentleman  complained  of  the  policy  of  late 
governments  in  adding  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  from  this  charge  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  hod  made  only  one  peer  since  he  became  prime  minister,  was  free. 
The  Speech  stated  the  increase  of  exports  in  the  last  year ;  and  it  was  said  we  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  our  trade  and  commerce  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
But  we  inferred  no  such  thing;  we  only  stated  facts;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  ex|>orts,  his  majesty  regretted  the  prevalence  of  distress  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     It  was  said  ministers  had  not  stated  facts  correctly,  and  that  they 
were  indifferent  to  the  distress,  because  they  recommended  no  remedy.      Where 
was  the  proof  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne  mis-stated  facts?     Was  the  House 
prepared  at  once,  without  enquir}%  and  without  the  necessary  information  before 
It,  to  sanction  by  its  vote  the  allegation  made  in  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  distress  was  universal,  and  existed  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country  ?     The  hon.  baronet's  amendment  stated  that  all  the  productive  interests  of 
the  country  were  suffering  severely  under  a  general  depression.     There  was  no 
qualification  whatever  in  the  statement.     Was  the  House  prepared,  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  to  sanction  such  a  statement?    [hear].      "Distress  exists  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,**  argued  the  hon.  baronet  and  those  who  support  him,  **  therefore  1 
am  bound  to  conclude  that  the  distress  is  universal  amongst  all  the  productive 
interests  of  the  country.**     Should  not  the  House  pause  before  it  founded  a  state- 
ment as  to  such  an  important  matter  upon  evidence  of  such  description  ?     Should 
not  the  House  pause  before  it  took  for  granted  any  such  statement,  the  more  parti- 
cularly when  it  found  this  important  fact  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
namely — that  the  exports  of  British  produce  during  the  last  year  had  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year?     It  was  rather  extraordinary,  with  such  a  gratifying 
ttatement  in  his  majesty's  Speech,  to  find  an  amendment  proposed,  which  declares, 
that  all  the  productive  interests  of  the  country  are  labouring  under  severe  depression. 
The  House  should  therefore  hesitate  before  it  adopted  such  a  proposition  [cheers]. 
But  it  might  be  said,  that  this  was  no  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  added,  that  all  these  exports  were  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that 
DO  return  was  made  from  them.     But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that^  year  after  year, 
from  the  year  1819, — for  that  was  the  period  from  which  the  distress  was  dated, 
— was  it  to  be  imagined  that  year  after  year,  from  that  time,  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  had  continued  manufacturing  and  exporting  at  a  positive  loss? 
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[hear]  Was  it  probable  that  such  a  thing  could  have  occurred?  But  then  it 
was  asserted,  that  let  the  amount  of  our  foreign  exports  be  what  they  might,  our 
home  market  was  depressed;  and  that  while  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  our 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  a  great  and  corresponding  decline  had  taken  place  in 
our  home  consumption.  He  would  at  once  meet  and  deny  that  assertion  [hear]. 
No  corresponding  decline  in  our  home  consumption  had  taken  place  at  all,  to  be 
put  in  contradistinction  to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  exports.  The  allegation  was, 
that  the  distress  existed  universally  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
He  held  in  his  hand  returns  to  disprove  to  a  great  extent  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
He  was  compelled  to  refer  to  matters  of  detail  to  furnish  arguments  to  induce  the 
House  to  pause  before  it  adopted  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet.  He  was 
prepared  to  show,  from  documents  in  his  possession,  that  there  had  not  been  the 
falling-off  that  had  been  stated,  in  the  internal  consumption  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  furnished  with  comparative  statements  of  the  amount  of  tons  carried, 
and  of  the  tonnage  duties  received,  upon  the  principal  canals,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  and  the  important  fact  which  they  established  should  be  well  weighed  by 
the  House  before  it  pledged  itself  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  so  oontradic- 
(ory  as  it  wbs  to  the  statement  made  from  the  throne.  These  statements  exhibited  a 
comparative  increase  year  after  year  in  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  principal 
canals.  Ho  would  take  a  cipher  as  the  foundation  of  his  respective  statements, 
which  would  furnish  no  indication  of  the  comparative  business  of  one  canal  com- 
pared with  that  of  another;  but  which  would  actually  show  at  the  same  time  the 
general  increase  of  business  done  on  those  canals,  proving  an  increase  in  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  country.  These  returns  commenced  with  the  year  1820, — that 
year  when  the  bill  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  never  disclaim,  though  so  much 
obloquy  had  been  thrown  upon  it — he  meant  the  bill  for  regulating  the  metallic 
standard,  and  restoring  the  currency,  took  effect.  He  had  expressly  desired  that 
they  should  be  made  out  that  year,  for  he  well  remembered,  that  when  that  bill 
eame  into  operation,  prophecies  without  number  were  propounded,  that  the  com- 
mercial transactions  and  concerns  of  this  country  were  so  complicated  and  so 
multiplied,  that  any  attempt  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  effect  would  tend  to 
cramp  and  depress  the  energies  of  the  country.  He  was  ready  to  take  his  stand  by 
what  had  occurred  in  our  foreign  trade ;  but  he  would  fortify  himself  by  proofs  of 
an  increase  also  in  our  home  consumption.  The  returns  which  he  had  procured 
were  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals,  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  from  the  Kennct  and  Avon,  and  from  the  Berkeley 
and  Gloucester  Canals.  In  the  year  1820,  the  amount  of  tons  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  was  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety;  in  the  year  1821, 
four  thousand  and  twenty-eight;  in  1822,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty; 
in  1823,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  in  1824,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four;  in  1825,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four; 
in  1826,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  in  1827,  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen;  and,  in  1828  (the  last  year  to  which  the  accounts  were 
made  up),  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  in  the  year  1828, 
the  amount  of  tons  was  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  while  the  average 
of  the  eight  preceding  years  was  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- three, 
giving  an  increase  in  the  year  1828  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  tons  upon  this 
canal.  Upon  all  the  other  canals  a  similar  progressive  increase  had  taken  place 
in  their  business,  from  the  year  1819  till  the  year  1828.  On  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  Canal,  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  the  average  amount 
of  tonnage  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six,  while,  in  the  year  1829, 
the  average  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen;  so  that  it  appeared 
that  the  average  amount  of  tonnage  on  that  canal  for  the  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
the  former  year  by  nearly  five  hundred  tons.  It  might  here  be  said  that  though 
the  tonnage  had  increased,  the  tonnage  duties  had  not.  Now,  he  had  expressly 
enquired  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  received,  and  this  was  the  result.  Upon  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  the  average  amount  of  the  tonnage  duties  received  for  the 
eight  preceding  years  was  £8,606,  last  year  the  average  had  risen  to  £9,000. 
On  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  the  average  of  the  eight  preceding  years  was  £8,001, 
last  year  it  had  risen  to  £14,049.     Upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon  the  average  fur  the 
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same    period    was   £1,699^   last    year   it    amounted    to  £2,190.      The   average 
amount  of  tonnage  duties  upon  the  river  Avon  for  the  same  period  was  £1,547, 
last  year  it  had  amouuted  to  £1,706.     The  average  amount  upon  the  Berkeley  and 
Gloucester  Canal  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1828,   was  £1,069.     It  had  in- 
creased in  1828  to  £2,235 ;  and  last  year,  to  £2,360.     Here,  on  this  canal,  the 
average  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  two  years.     These  facts  should 
induce  the  House  to  pause  before  it  sanctioned  the  statement  that  universal  irre- 
mediable distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country.      These  facts  applied  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  let  the  House  recollect,  that  if  any  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
should  be  proved  not  to  have  been  subject  to  the  depression  spoken  of,  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  baronet  must  fall  to  the  ground.     Now,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  an  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  great  distress  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Dublin.    He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  distress  did  exist  in  the  Liberties  of  that  city,  but  as  long  as  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  Ireland  he  nev^T  knew  a  period  when  the  manufacturers  in 
that  irreclaimable  part  of  Dublin  were  not  in  distress, — so  much  so,  that  scarcely  a 
year  passed  without  appeals  being  made  on  their  behalf  to  the  charity  of  the  public. 
No  doubt  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  (rod  grant  that  some  measure  might  be 
devised  to  remedy  it ;  but  was  tliere  any  proof  before  the  House,  that  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Ireland  were  suffering  under  universal  distress  and  depression  ?      Could 
it  be  said  that  universal  distress  existed  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  ?  He 
doubled  that  such  was  the  fact ;  and  before  the  Ilouite  asserted  it,  he  would  call  upon 
it  to  employ  due  precaution  in  forming  its  opinion.      He  would  maintain  that  the 
Address,  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  gave  a  truer  description  of  the  state  of  the  country 
than  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet.     It  was  perfectly  consistent,  on 
the  part  of  his  m^jesty^s  ministers,  while  they  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  the  distress 
which  did  exist,  to  be  extremely  cautious  as  to  the  a^ioption  of  rash  experiments  with 
a  view  to  its  alleviation  [hear].      The  distress  which  did  exist  had  originated  in 
causes  over  which  government  had  no  control ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  dominions  of  his  miyesty.      The  agricultural 
interests  had  also  experienced  similar  depression  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  distress  had  been  in  many  places  as  severe  as  in  any 
part  of  this  country.     In  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  distress  had  been  equally  as 
great  as  with  us.      In  Russia,  at  this  moment,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  for 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  agricultural  distress  prevail- 
ing there;  therefore  the  causes  whatever  tliey  might  be,  which  had  operated  to  pro- 
duce this  distress  were  not  confined  to  this  country.      Great  weight  was  certainly 
due  to  the  effects  produced  by  unfavourable  seasons.      He  believed  that  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  agricultural  interest,  both  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  collecting  the 
harvest,  had  never  been  so  great  as  in  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the  extreme  wet- 
ness of  the  seasons.      That  was  sufficient  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the  depres- 
sion experienced  by  the  agricultural  interest ;    and,  besides,  he  did  not  think  that 
due  weight  had  been  assigned  to  the  effect  of  the  importations  from  Ireland.     That 
was  a  cause  beyond  remedy  or  control.     Iri4and  was  fairly  entitled  to  a  free  access 
to  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  no  man  would  be  mad  enough  to  propose  to 
restrict  the  importations  from  that  country.     He  held  in  liis  hand  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  importations  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  last  year. 
During  that  period  there  had  been  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  forty-nine 
thousand  oxen,  thirteen  thousand  calves,  eipfhteen  thousand  pigs,  one  hundred  and 
«leveo  thousand  sheep,  one  thousand  three  hundred  lambs  ;    and  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  produce  thus  imported   amounted  to  £1,270,000,  exclusive  of  com 
[hear].  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  such  immense  importations  from  Ireland  had 
the  eroct  of  depressing  the  agricultural  intere^^^ts  of  this  country.      The  same  argu- 
nent  applied  to  Scotland.      The  Crown,  he  therefore  conceived,  was  quite  justified 
io  entreating  the  House  to  use  extreme  caution  before  it  should  attempt  to  remedy, 
hj  legislative  interference,  the  distress  that  existed.  The  ministers  had  been  taunted 
as  if  they  were  influenced  by  a  species  of  false  pride,  as  if  they  were  so  determined 
to  adhere  to  declarations  fonnerly  made  respecting  tlie  currency,  as  blindly  to  close 
tbcir  eyes  to  the  real  distresses  of  the  country.     It  was  said,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  this  followed  close  upon  the 
eharge  which  had  been  made  against  them  from  the  same  quarter  last  session,  when 
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they  were  accused  of  departing  from  those  principles  to  which  they  stood  pledged, 
in  bringing  forward  a  measure,  which  they  had  uniformly  opposed.  It  was  then 
said,  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  corrupt  desire  to  maintain  themselves  in  office, 
and  the  charge  now  was,  that  they  were  so  wilfully  and  j)crversely  determined  to 
adhere  to  tHfe  present  currency'  system,  that  they  would  hear  of  no  change  in  it  what- 
ever. Now,  he  would  say  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  did  when  assailed  hy  a  contrary 
charge  last  session,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  his  opinions  respecting  the  cur- 
rency, to  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  unalterably  pledged,  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  his  so  doing  would  be  productive  of  any  real  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  country  [hear].  It  was  no  imputation  on  the  part  of 
a  public  man  to  recede  from  opinions  which  he  had  maintained,  when  he  found 
others  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  From  his  experience  of 
public  life,  he  was  never  more  convinced  of  any  thing  than  of  the  arrogance  of  bind- 
ing one^s  self  to  any  set  of  opinions  respecting  matters  of  this  nature  [hear].  To  him 
it  appeared  much  better  to  act  upon  the  principle  avowed  by  the  hon.  baronet  who 
had  proposed  the  amendment,  and  to  look  at  every  measure  solely  in  reference  to  its 
merits,  uninfluenced  by  the  ties  of  any  party,  or  by  any  preconceived  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  was  ready  to  adopt  that  principle;  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
abandon  opinions  when  proved  to  be  wrong  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  always 
support  those  which  he  conceived  to  be  right.  As  he  said  before,  he  could  not  see 
any  imputation  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  in  receding  from  those  opinions  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained,  when  the  interests  of  the  country  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  currency,  after  the  best  deliberation  which  his  majesty^s 
ministers  could  give  to  the  suhjeirt,  they  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  present 
system,  being  convinced  that  if  any  error  had  been  committed  in  establishing  that 
system,  we  should  only  be  exposed  to  still  greater  evils  than  those  we  had  suffered 
by  again  doing  any  thing  to  unsettle  the  currency  of  the  country  [hear].  His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  not  indifferent  to  the  distress  in  the  country ;  they  did  not 
deny  that  distress  existed,  they  were  not  wanting  in  sympathy  on  account  of  its  ex- 
istence, nor  in  a  sincere  desire  for  its  alleviation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
determined  to  adhere  to  a  cautious  policy  in  dealing  with  it.  He  would  warn  the 
IIou»e  to  beware  of  making  rash  experiments.  It  was  because  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters believe<l  that  any  ra«h  experiment  with  the  currency  would,  while  it  might  pos- 
sibly give  some  immediate  benefit,  only  be  productive  of  more  permanent  evils  than 
those  from  which  we  had  been  relieved,  that  they  had  come  to  the  determination 
of  maintaining  the  present  system,  and  exposing  themselves  to  whatever  ob- 
loquy might  be  attached  to  the  course  which  they  had  resolved  to  pursue  [hear, 
hear]. 

On  a  division  on  Sir  E.  Knatchbuirs  amendment,  the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  105  ; 
Noes,  158 ;  majority  against  the  Amendment,  5S. 

The  Address,  as  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  which  was  as  usual  an 
echo  of  the  speech,  was  then  put  and  carried. 


EAST  INDIA  CHARTER— LORD  ELLENBOROUGH'S  LETTER. 

Febbuabt  5,  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  having  presented  a  petition  from  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick, against  a  renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  requested  information  from  Mr. 
G.  Bankes,  respecting  a  certain  letter  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  public 

?rints  of  this  country,  stated  to  have  been  received  by  an  official  individual  in 
ndia,  from  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Lord  Ellenborough),  and 
which  letter  contained  statements  of  the  utmost  importance  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  India,  and  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  government  with 
regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter. 

Mr.  Bankes,  in  giving  the  information  required,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  said 
he  had  understood  from  the  noble  lord,  that  the  letter  in  question  was  written  in  the 
shape  of  a  strictly  private  and  confidential  communication  from  him  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  that  it  was  never  intended  to  meet  the  public 
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eye.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  siDce  expressed  his  deepest  regret  that  it  should  have 
come  before  tlie  public,  and  had  stated,  that  a  deliberate  and  shameful  breach  of 
eontideoce  was  the  only  means  by  which  such  a  document  could  ha\e  been  brought 
before  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  a  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject, — 

Ma.  Secretary  Peel  said, — Different  versions  hud  been  circulated  in  India  of 
this  letter,  which  he  understood  were  very  different  from  the  one  published  in  this 
country.  He  had  asked  his  noble  friend  respecting  it  when  the  letter  was  published 
here.  The  noble  lord  acknowledged  that  be  had  written  a  letter  of  that  descrip- 
tion, but  he  could  not  say  whether  that  were  a  correct  copy  of  it,  and  ft  was  more- 
over a  letter  written  hastily,  and  inadvertently.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  public 
officer  had  a  right  to  write  letters  to  public  functionaries  upon  public  subjects,  and 
afterwards  to  screen  himself  from  animadversion  on  the  plea  that  his  letters  were 
private  [hear].  In  such  a  case,  a  public  officer  might  produce  copies  of  des|)atches 
which  he  had  transmitted  to  a  colonial  functionary,  while  at  the  same  time  he  bad 
given  in  private  letters  very  different  instructions  to  the  same  individual.  But  the 
case  was  different  where  a  public  officer,  as  in  this  instance,  writes  a  private  letter 
hastily  and  inadvertently ;  and  the  expression  which  occurred  in  this  letter  as  to 
the  wild  and  tame  elephants,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  existed  no  deliberate 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  judges. 
In  this  case  no  doubt,  his  noble  friend  had  written  a  hasty  letter,  and  no  such  infer- 
ence should  be  drawn  from  such  a  letter,  as  that  any  intention  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  control  the  independence  of  the  judges  in  India  [hear].  If  such  a 
constructitm  should  be  put  on  hia  noble  friend*8  letter,  no  man  would  regret  it  more 
than  his  noble  friend.  lie  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  co])y  published  of 
this  letter  was  a  correct  one,  as  there  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  at  present ; 
but  he  would  only  submit,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  noble  friend's  official  conduct 
should  free  him  from  the  charge  of  seeking  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
cial bench  in  India.  The  expression  as  to  the  wild  and  tame  elephants  was  but  a 
hasty  and  incon^^iderate  joke  hazardi^d  in  a  private  letter,  and  it  should  not  be  set 
•gainst  the  public  tenor  of  his  coble  friend^s  life. 
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FEHaUART  5,  1 830. 

The  Earl  of  Darlingtt)n  having  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  the  Address,  hord  Palmerston  spoke  at  some  length  respecting  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pekx  said,  he  agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  that  this  was  not  the 
fit  occahion  fur  entering  on  so  important  a  subject.  In  the  first  place,  its  importance 
entitled  it  to  separate  and  serious  consideration ;  and  as  his  maje:<ty  had  stated,  that 
when  the  pro[>er  time  arrived,  the  ne<'-essary  documents  wouki  be  laid  before  the 
Uonse,  he  did  not  think  it  right,  in  the  absence  of  such  information,  that  any  dis- 
cu«>sion  should  be  provoked.  By  approving  of  the  Address,  no  gentleman  pledged 
himself  in  any  degree  to  approve  of  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  oiu*  foreign 
policy.  By  agreeing  to  it,  no  one  would  be  precluded  from  hereafter  expressing  his 
opinion  on  that  foreign  policy.  With  respect  to  his  noble  friend's  policy — that 
policy  which  his  noble  friend  advocated  so  ably  and  so  eloquently — it  would,  if 
adopted,  involve  the  country  in  war  [hear].  The  noble  lonl  took  the  same  course 
last  session.  His  noble  friend  did  not  exactly  avow  that  such  was  the  scope  of  his 
policy;  but  he  was  certain  that  if  the  doctrine  his  noble  friend  maintained,  with 
respect  to  foreign  governments,  were  acted  on,  in  six  months  this  country  and  all 
Europe  would  be  involved  in  general  war  [hear].  The  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment had  this  recommendation — that  it  hod  maintained  peace  and  secured  peace 
consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  power  and  the  honour  of  England  [hear]. 
liis  noble  friend  had  made  an  allusion  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
Turkey,  on  account  of  the  wellbeing  of  Europe.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  apprehended  that, 
ID  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  the  integrity  and  independenco  of  so  great  a 
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power  should  be  supported ;  but  those  who  held  that  doctrine  did  not,  therefore, 
approve  of  the  system  of  government  by  which  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  were 
regulated.  Did  his  noble  friend  recollect,  that  it  had  been  an  object  of  great  interest 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  Europe,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?  Did 
he  recollect  that  in  1799  this  country  did  guarantee  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  then,  presided  over  the  destinies  of  this  empire,  did  not  take  that  step 
because  he  admired  the  government  of  Turkey,  but  because  he  thought  that  the 
dismemberment  of  such  a  power  would  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 
Now  they  might  entertain  fears  of  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  the  dis- 
memberment of  any  portion  of  Europe ;  but  were  they  on  every  occasion  of  that 
kind  to  act  with  Quixotic  feeling  and  immediately  to  proceed  to  war?  When 
Turkey  gave  Russia  a  fair  justification  for  hostilities,  on  what  account  could  we 
interfere  Y  Ilis  noble  friend  asked,  **  Why  did  you  not  before  the  termination  of  the 
war,  or  before  it  had  broken  out — why  did  you  not  counsel  concession?"  That 
was  exactly  what  ministers  did.  The  government  asked  Turkey  to  do  that  which 
Russia  had  a  right  to  compel  her  to  do — namely,  to  fulfil  a  treaty ;  but  Turkey  had 
no  right  to  expect  that  we  should  espouse  her  cause  by  going  to  war  on  account  of 
the  caprices  of  the  divan.  The  interference  and  proffer  of  advice  and  good  offices 
only  could  be  required.  His  noble  friend  had  asked,  why  that  advice  was  not 
offered  sooner  ?  Now,  his  noble  friend  was  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time,  and  he  must 
know  that  ministers  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving  it.  He  must  be  aware  that 
some  time  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  th^  war,  our  ambassador  was  removed 
from  Constantinople ;  and  therefore  we  had  not  the  means  of  conveying  the  senti- 
ments of  this  government ;  but,  by  every  mode  in  which  that  advice.couTd  be  given, 
it  was  imparted  to  Turkey.  The  success  of  the  Turks  in  the  first  campaign  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  ministers.  After  that  campaign,  which  Turkey  thought  a 
complete  failure  on  the  part  of  Russia,  our  advice  to  Turkey  was,  to  do  that  at  a 
period  of  victory  which  she  ought  to  have  done  before  it.  That  advice  was  re- 
jected ;  and  whatever  his  noble  friend*s  idea  might  be,  he  thought  that  those  who 
refused  at  that  time  to  go  to  war  for  Turkey,  acted  for  the  real  and  permanent 
interest  of  this  country.  As  to  Greece,  (continued  Mr.  Peel,)  my  noble  friend  says 
he  hopes  to  see  the  treaty  of  London  carried  into  full  effect.  I  can  assure  him,  that 
in  the  course  of  events  that  have  followed,  we  have  laboured  diligently  in  the  strict 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  deviation  from  that 
treaty,  unless  it  were  in  favour  of  Greece.  He  will  find  this  statement  fully  borne 
out  by  the  official  documents.  My  noble  friend  intimates  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  Turkey,  one  island  or  another  valley  are  of  very  little  importance  to  her,  and  may 
be  granted  to  Greece.  My  noble  fnentl's  principles  seem  somewhat  lax  here ;  it 
may  be  a  convenient  doctrine  to  apply  to  a  great  power  in  an  abject  state ;  but  we 
have  never  aided  Greece  in  any  measure  not  in  conformity  with  those  principles  of 
honour  and  justice  which  we  have  always  regarded.  With  respect  to  Portugal,  my 
noble  friend  has  only  repeated  what  he  urged  last  session  ;  but  his  advocacy  meant, 
if  any  thing,  "  GJo  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  Don  Miguel."  But  if  the 
population  of  the  country  cared  nothing  about  the  possessor  of  the  throne,  why  were 
we  to  interfere  ?  If,  at  the  period  that  moy  be  selected,  we  should  determine  on  his 
recognition,  it  will  be  a  pure  question  with  relation  to  the  treaties  between  the 
countries.  In  his  majesty's  speech  it  is  said  there  are  some  parts  which  evidently 
contemplate  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  Don  Miguel.  He  did  not  keep  the  faith  he  plighted  to  this  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  an  important  question,  whether  his  personal  character  will  alone 
justify  us  in  refusing  to  recognise  him  ?  Don  Miguel  practically  exercises  the 
powers  of  government  in  Portugal,  and  his  rule  takes  place  apparently  with  the 
general  consent ;  every  attempt  to  dispossess  him  has  failed ;  at  an  early  period  he 
called  together  the  ancient  Cnrtes,  and  had  their  assent  to-his  accession.  This  was 
a  body  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  its  decision  gave  his  title  a  sanction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  They  looked  on  that  decision  as  the  expression  *of  the  general 
will.  The  island  of  Terceira  is  a  military  garrison,  which  has  declared  for  the 
young  queen  Maria;  but  it  is  a  smoll  island,  far  detached  from  Portugal,  and  not 
m  the  slightest  degree  influencing  that  kingdom.  Would  that  fact  authorize  us  to 
force  a  sorereign  on  the  people  of  Portugal  ?    We  desire  that  she  may  ascend  the 
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throne  in  obedience  to  her  fkther^s  will ;  but  if  the  people  of  Portugal  will  not  sup- 

fort  her  claim,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  There  were  great  doubts  whether  Don 
*edro  had  the  right  to  give  the  crown  to  his  daughter;  and  all  the  Portuguese 
lawyers  hate  decided  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel.  Higher  considerations  than  those 
of  uiere  personal  character  must  rule  the  course  of  policy  which  a  country  like 
this  will  follow.  We  are  not  authorized  to  force  a  rejected  sovereign  on  any  country. 
Don  Miguel  is  in  no  shape  subject  to  our  authority.  If  we  once  commence  a  ^^  war 
of  opinion,"  we  can  never  circumscribe  its  course.  My  noble  friend,  however,  is  so 
anxious,  that  he  asks  in  reality  why  we  have  not  fitted  out  an  armament  to  prevent 
Spain  from  invading  Mexico  i^  Now,  really,  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  the 
principle  of  interference  required  by  his  noble  friend  were  to  be  carried  into  full 
operation,  it  would  involve  this  country  in  wars  with  almost  every  nation  with  which 
it  was  allied  or  bound  by  treaties.    The  noble  lord  bad,  however,  assert^  that  the 

Sivemment  of  this  country  should  have  interfered  to  have  prevented  the  invasion  of 
exico  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  Now,  he  recollected  very  well 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  at  the  time  he  put  forth  those  able  and 
powerful  state  papers,  which  were  demanded  from  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty 
■8  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Atfairs,  always  admitted  the  right  of  Spain  to  tit 
out  and  undertake  any  expedition  she  pleased  for  the  conquest  of  her  colonies, 
although  he  denied  to  other  nations  the  right  of  interference,  which  might  be  exerted, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reassuming  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  parent  state,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  either  party  as  it  might  suit  their  interests  to  obtain  an 
adTantage  over  the  other.  This  he  was  satisfied  was  the  tenor  of  the  principle  laid 
down  by  that  right  hon.  friend,  and  recognised  by  the  House.  But  then  the  noble 
lord  a<iserts,  that  although  the  right  of  interference  was  not  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  Mexico  from  the  Spaniards,  it  was  exercised  on  a  former  occa!«ion 
to  preserve  Cuba  from  the  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  [hear].  Did  the  noble  lord,  how- 
ever, not  understand  that  there  might  be  some  circumstances  so  peculiar,  and  some 
considerations  of  such  overwhelming  importance,  with  regard  to  the  connexions  and 
relations  of  England  with  the  isle  of  Cuba,  as  to  justify  a  great  departure  from  the 
rules  which  governed  other  portions  of  her  policy,  and  not  to  be  defended  on  general 
principles  [hear].  The  noble  lord  ought  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country  and  Cuba  before  he  ven- 
tured to  illustrate  his  argument  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Cuba.  On  every  other 
occasion,  he  repeated,  that  the  government  had  invariably  governed  itself  by  the 
principles  which  it  haid  recognised ;  and  although  they  had  not,  as  the  noble  lord 
seemed  to  think  they  were  bound  to  do,  gone  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
every  act  of  which  they  might  disapprove,  yet  he  trusted  it  would  be  foimd  that  they 
had  not  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the  character  or  compromise  the  honour  or  station 
of  the  country.  He  should  conclude  with  observing,  that  he  should  not  enter  further 
into  the  various  topics  connected  with  our  foreign  policy,  because  the  Address  did 
not  pledge  the  House  in  any  manner  to  approve  of  or  adopt  it ;  and  if  hon.  members 
would  but  suspend  their  opinions  until  the  papers  connected  with  it  were  before 
them,  they  would  have  ample  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  its  sound- 
ness and  propriety  [hear]. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  following  words  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  Address : — '■''  That  this  House  feels  itself  called  upon,  in  the 
awful  and  alarming  state  of  universal  distress  into  which  the  landed,  commercial, 
and  all  the  great  productive  Interests  of  the  country  are  at  this  moment  plunged,  to 
take  care  that  your  majesty  shall  not  be  the  only  person  in  your  dominions  ignorant 
of  such  an  astounding  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  consequent  impending  danger  to  the 
throne,  and  other  great  national  institutions,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  people  over  whom  your  noajesty  has 
been  called  to  preside. 

**  That  this  House  is  at  no  loss  to  indicate  the  real  cause  of  this  most  unnatural 
state  of  things,  and,  in  justice  to  your  Majesty  and  the  whole  nation,  it  can  no  longer 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  cause  to  the  world. 

"It  b  a  fact,  already  too  notorious,  that  this  House,  which  was  intended  by  our 
aocicDt  and  admirable  constitution  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  nation's  purse,  has» 
from  causes  now  unnecessary  to  be  detailed,  been  nominated,  for  the  greater  part, 
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by  a  few  proprietors  of  close  and  decayed  boroughs,  and  by  a  few  other  individuals, 
who,  by  the  more  power  of  money  employed  in  means  absolutely  ano  positively 
forbidden  by  the  laws,  have  obtnint^d  a  domination,  also  expressly  forbidden  by  act 
of  parliament,  over  certain  other  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

*^  That  in  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the 
nation  has  been  deprived  of  its  natural  guardian,  and  has,  in  con^quence,  become 
so  burthened  with  expensive  establishments  of  all  kinds,  that,  in  a  period  much 
shorter  than  the  life  of  man,  the  taxation  has  increased  from  nine  millions  to  nearly 
sixty  millions  a-year;  and  the  poor-rates,  or  parochial  assessments  during  the  same 
period,  have  augmented  from  one  and  a  half  millions  to  eight  millions  annually. 

"  That  to  render  such  a  mass  of 'taxation,  so  disproportionate  to  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  kingdom,  in  any  degree  supportable,  recourse  has  been  had,  either  from 
ignorance  or  design,  to  the  most  monstrous  schemes  in  tampering  with  the  currency, 
or  circulating  money  of  the  country ;  at  one  time  by  greatly  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  same,  and  at  another  time  by  greatly  augmenting  such  value ;  and  at  each  and 
every  of  such  changes,  which  have  been  but  too  often  repeated,  one  class  of  the 
community  after  another  has  been  plunged  into  poverty,  misery,  and  ruin;  while  the 
sufferers,  without  any  fault  or  folly  of  their  own,  have  been  hardly  able  to  perceive 
from  what  hand  these  calamities  have  come  upon  them.  * 

**  That,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  this  knowledge  before  its  eyes,  this 
House  would  consider  itself  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty  towards  your  majesty,  and 
guilty  of  treason  towards  the  people,  if  it  did  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
to  your  majesty  its  solemn  conviction  that  the  state  is  at  this  moment  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  that  no  effectual  measures  of  salvation  will  or  can  be  adopted 
until  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  rightful  share  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country;  that  is,  to  their  undoubted  right,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  of  choosing  the  members  of  this  House." 

Mr.  O'Gonnell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Francis  Bnrdctt  having  spoken  at  some  length,  and  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
having  persisted  in  ])ressing  his  motion  to  an  immediate  division, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Pki:l  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  provoke  discussion  on  a  question  of 
such  importance.  Diflering  entirely  from  the  hon.  baronet  in  the  view  he  took  of  * 
the  merits  of  the  question,  yet  he  cordially  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
time  chosen  for  its  discussion  was  most  improper.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinions 
of  members  on  the. merits  of  the  question,  all  agreed  that  it  could  not  then  be 
properly  discussed  [hear,  hear].  He  rose  principally  to  express  his  regret  that  the 
rule  generally  laid  down  for  their  proceedings — of  not  remarking  on  what  had  passed 
elsewhere — should  have  been  departed  from.  He  regretted  that  the  hon.  baronet 
should  have  referred  to  any  thing  that  had  occurrol  in  the  other  House.  He 
conceived  that  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  baronet  must  have  proved  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  rule  of  not  making  any  such  remarks,  for  he  could  not  break  through 
it  without  committing  injustice,  and  without  attacking  a  person  who  was  not  present 
to  defend  himself.  The  noble  baronet,  unintentionsdly  he  was  sure,  had  misrepre- 
sented the  observations  of  his  noble  friend  in  another  place.  He  was  satisfied  that 
his  noble  friend  never  meant  to  impute  the  general  distress  to  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  application  of  steam  to  assist  labour  [hear].  His  noble  friend,  he  was  satis- 
fied, did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  distress  was  caused  by  those  improvements  which 
were  the  great  elements  of  all  our  general  prosperity  [hear].  He  believed  his  noble 
friend,  lamenting  that  distress,  had  never  attributed  it  to  scientific  improvements, 
which  his  noble  friend  was  satisfied  were  the  cause  of  our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing greatness,  and  by  which  alone  that  greatness  could  be  preserved.  But  his 
noble  friend  had  probably  lamented  that  the  use  of  these  improvements  should  have 
in  some  cases  caused  partial  distress.  His  noble  friend  probably  alluded  to  the 
effects  of  introducing  the  power-loom.  His  noble  friend,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
imputed  our  manufacturing  improvements  to  the  discovery  and  employment  of  new 
agents  and  new  powers,  yet  regretted  that  these  improvements  could  not  always  be 
introduced  without  diminishing  the  demand  fur  labour.  Was  it  fair  to  say  of  the 
prime  minister,  that  he  imputed  the  distress  of  the  country,  of  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests,  to  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of 
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•cicnoe?    No;  he  rgoiecd  in  those  improvements,  and  he  felt  their  inrnense  im- 
portance to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

On  a  dirision,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford^s  amendment  was  negatived  by  96  a<*diii8t 
11;  majority,  85. 
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FXBBUABT  8,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  put  some  questions  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government  between  Spain  and  the  states  of  Colombia  and  Mexicu, — 

Mb.  SecsRTAXT  Peel  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  on  this,  as 
upon  every  other  occasion,  it  was  his  desire  to  answer  any  question  put  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  that  House  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
as  frankly  and  as  clearly  as  was  consistent  with  the  general  interests  of  the  State. 
Bot  he  felt  the  ouestions  now  pnt  to  involve  a  point  of  such  deep  importance,  that 
the  House  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  content  him«elf  with  giving  a  simple 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  enter  into  a  short  explanation  of 
the  fiiets,  and  of  the  intentions  and  policy  of  the  government.      When  a  noble 
friend  of  his  on  a  former  night  put  a  question  to  him  upon  the  same  subject,  he  an- 
swered it  upon  the  strength  of  his  recollection ;  and  if  he  then  fell  into  any  mistake 
m  to  the  occurrences  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
readily  pardon  him  when  they  considered  that  seven  or  eight  years  had  intervened 
linee  they  took  place,  and  since  any  circumstances  had  very  particularly  required  him 
to  refer  to  the  several  documents.     But  in  the  interval  since  that  discussion  he  had 
referred  to  the  documents,  and  found  that  his  recollection  upon  all  the  substantial 
points  was  correct.     He  had  stated  his  impression  of  the  facts  to  be,  that  in  the 
ytar  1823,  Mr.  Canning,  then  being  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  a 
publie  declaration  that  England  would  not  resist  any  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  re- 
otabtish  her  power  and  authority  over  her  revolted  colonies.     He  declared  that  Eng- 
knd  eoald  not  interfere  in  any  contest  that  might  arise  between  the  mother  country 
tod  the  (.t>!onie8 ;  but,  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Canning  avowe<l  that  England  would 
ootreeognise  the  right  of  any  other  foreign  power  to  ally  herself  to  Spain  for  the  pur- 
pnse  of  aiding  her  in  such  an  attempt ;  that  if  it  were  made  by  the  mother  country, 
ind  by  her  own  resources,  then  that  this  government  would  not  interfere,  but 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.     His  noble  friend  had 
said  that  something  more  was  added,  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  strict 
aentrality ;  and  it  had  been  further  asserted  that  Mr.  Canning  pn)hibited  any  coun- 
ter attempt  upon  Cuba  on  the  part  of  the  South  American  States.     His  answer  to 
thu  was,  that  if  any  prohibition  were  issued  by  Mr.  Canning,  prohibiting  Mexico 
from  attacking  Cuba,  he  was  confident  that  it  had  been  made  upon  some  peculiar 
ground,  involving  perhaps  the  common  interests  of  humanity,  or  some  particular 
•od  paramount  interest  of  this  country.     Though  there  was  no  record  of  a  particu- 
lar eonference  that  had  been  referred  to,  he  found  upon  examining  the  records  of 
tbese  transactions,  that  that  view  of  Mr.  Canning^s  motives  had  been  the  true  one. 
In  the  notes  of  a  conference  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Prince  dc  Polignac, 
viiieh  took  place  on  the  9th  of  October,  1823,  he  found  that  Mr.  Canning  made  this 
important  declaration :  **  That  the  British  government  would  not  onlv  abstain  from 
iatfrfering  to  prevent  Spain  from  resorting  to  any  negotiations  for  tne  recovery  of 
her  colonies,  but  wculd  aid  her  in  such  negotiations ;  and  in  anv  case  be  strictly 
omtral,  even  if  war  should  be  resorted  to  by  Spain  herself.     But  that  if  Spain 
ibonld  form  a  junction  with  any  other  foreign  power  that  should  aid  her  in  the  war, 
tkni  that  the  British  government  would  consicler  another  case  to  have  arisen,  and  its 
endoet  woidd  be  influenced  by  other  views."    This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
[    Gnming,  and  he  referred  with  pleasure  to  another  part  of  the  document,  in  which 
(he  Prince  de  Polignac,  on  the  part^f  France,  disclaimed  in  any  case  the  intention 
«f  joining  in  hostile  measures  against  the  South  American  colonies.     Thus  far  the 
Msrations  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  question  were  in  their  possession.    He  had  no 
leeoOection  of  any  others,  and  there  was  no  record  of  any  such  prohibition  as  that 
S2— VoL.IL 
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which  had  been  alluded  to ;  the  strictest  search  had  been  made  bat  no  record  could 
be  found.  If  any  such  had  been  made,  the  probability  was,  that  it  had  been  verbal ; 
and  of  this  he  was  certain — that  it  was  made  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
justified  by  some  peculiar  considerations  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  either  relating  to  the  common  interest  of  humanity,  as  he  had  said  before,  or 
to  some  paramount  considerations  of  state.  He  had  said  that  there  was  no  record 
of  the  act,  or  of  the  motives  which  dictated  it ;  but  if  Mr.  Canning  did  make  such  a 
prohibition,  he  should  think  it  rather  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
likely  to  be  carried  on.  This  he  was  bound  to  state  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Canning :  so  strongly  did  Mr.  Canning  feel  the  desire  of  promoting  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  South  American  colonies — so  anxious  was  he  to  prevent  the  revival  or 
the  opening  of  fresh  hostilities  between  them  and  the  mother  country,  that  in  the 
year  1824,  just  previous  to  our  recognition  of  their  independence,  he  offered  Spain  to 
guarantee  to  her  the  possession  of  Cuba,  upon  condition  of  her  entering  into 
negotiations,  the  basis  of  which  should  be,  that  their  independence  should  be  formally 
recognised  [hear].  If,  therefore,  any  such  prohibition  were  ever  declared  by  Mr. 
Canning,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  must  have  been  made  upon  some  special  grounds. 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion,  because  there  was  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  declaration  of  such  an  intended  amicable  interference, 
in  which  special  grounds  were  pointed  out.  In  a  note  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  minister  of 
the  United  States,  dated  December,  1825,  that  government,  then  having  recognised 
the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  other  republics,  he  declared  its  intention  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  case  of  a  war  between  them  and  her  former  colo- 
nies. The  terms  of  that  declaration  were,  however,  that  if  Spain  should  persist  in 
carrying  on  war  without  the  prospect  of  success,  the  republics  of  Colombia  and 
Mexico  would  probably  retaliate,  by  making  an  attack  upon  Cuba,  that  being  the 
point  (Tappui  from  which  Spain  could  carry  on  her  operations ;  and  that  if  a  war 
carried  into  that  island  by  the  republics  should  prove  to  be  one  of  a  desolating  na- 
ture, such  as  the  putting  of  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  class  of  the  inhabitants 
against  another  class,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  America  to  interfere  and  to  pre- 
vent such  a  war  of  extermination  from  proceeding.  This  was  the  ground  which 
America  had  taken.  What  she  said  was,  that  she  would  not  interfere  so  long  as  the 
war  was  conducted  on  both  sides  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations ;  but  she 
would  not  see  such  a  course  taken  as  must  lead  to  the  depopulation  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  leave  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  possession  of  some  European  power.  If 
Mr.  Canning  ever  made  any  declaration,  he  was  satisfied  it  must  have  been  one  of 
this  nature.  With  regard  to  the  recent  expedition  sent  out  by  Spain  against  Mexico, 
it  was,  he  believed,  almost  entirely  hcnt  from  the  llavannah.  Almost  the  only 
person  in  it  who  proceeded  from  the  mother  country,  he  believed,  was  the  commander 
of  the  troops.  How  then  could  this  country  interfere  ?  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman,  whatever  he  might  think,  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
England  to  have  prevented  the  sailing  of  that  expedition  by  remonstrance  alone. 
So  much  for  what  had  been  done;  and  now  for  the  intentions  of  the  government  as 
to  the  future.  They  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
infant  States.  They  had  recognised  their  independence,  and  were  anxious  to  see 
that  independence  consolidated  by  their  tranquillity,  and  by  their  security  from 
foreign  attack,  so  long  as  they  gave  no  just  cause  of  interference  to  other  powers. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  the  South  American  States  would  now  turn  to  their  own 
resources  and  be  able  to  com])ose  their  internal  quarrels ;  in  that,  he  repeated,  they 
would  find  their  chief  safeguards  against  attacks  from  without.  Ministers  had 
hoped  that  Spain  herself  would  ere  now  have  been  convinced  of  the  propriety  and 
policy,  if  not  of  recognising  their  independence,  at  least  of  abstaining  from  actual 
hostilities  against  the  South  American  republics.  They  had  hoped  that  she  would 
at  least  have  observed  the  principle  upon  which  she  proceeded  in  the  contest  with 
her  Flemish  colonies,  where,  long  before  their  independence  was  recognised,  she 
tacitly  assented  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  forbearance  of  Spain  in  that 
instance  justified  us  in  the  hope  that  she  would  display  like  wisdom  and  moderation 
in  this.  And  it  might  be  here  observed,  that  for  several  years  she  had  abstained 
from  Issuing  letters  of  marque  against  the  States  of  South  America,  and  so  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  humanity,  and  avoided  many  of  the  atrocities  which,  under  the 
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sanctioD  of  such  an  authority,  had  disgraced  the  flags  of  other  nations.  If  there 
were  a  chance  of  the  permanent  revival  of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  South 
America,  the  policy  of  England  would  be — 1st,  to  endeavour  to  eflect  an  amicable 
termination  of  the  contest,  and  to  bring  about  a  peace,  a  common  object  not  less 
interesting  to  Spanish  America  than  to  ourselves ;  but  if  all  our  endeavours  should 
fail, — if  Spain  determined  to  persevere  in  the  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  her 
colonies, — he  had  no  difficulty  in  thus  publicly  declaring,  on  the  partiof  his  majesty's 
government,  that  so  far  as  the  laws  and  operations  of  civilized  warfare  were  con- 
cerned, this  country  would  for  herself  act  between  the  contending  parties  on  the 
principle*  of  strict  impartiality  [hear]. 
The  conversation  here  dropped. 


THE  KING'S,  OR  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS'  SPEECH. 

FfBBUABT  8,  1830. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Royal  Speech  be  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  6.  Lamb 
rose  in  explanation  of  His  motives  for  voting  for  the  amendment  to  the  Address  on 
the  flrst  night  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Sec  bet  AST  PsEii  then  said,  he  trusted  the  House  would  indulge  him  for  a 
very  few  moments,  while  he  endeavoured  to  explain  one  or  two  points  of  his  former 
observations,  which  had  been  very  much  misconstrued  by  the,hon.  member  for 
Dungarvon   (Mr.   Lamb).    That  non  member  ha<i  assumed  that  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
argued  for  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  non-interference,  on  the  ground,  that  they 
eould  not  depart  from  that  course,  through  the  fear  of  being  called  on  to  engage  in 
war.      Now,  so  cautious  had  ho  been* against  any  misconstruction  of  his  languag:e 
with  regard  to  war,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  observations  he  addressed  to 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  he  most  studiously 
avoided  the  mention  of  the  word  peace,  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
peace  was  not  worth  having,  unless  it  could  be  preserved  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  integrity  of  its  power;  and  he 
repeated,  that  he  did  so  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  that  very  misrepresen- 
tation— a  misconstruction  into  which  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvon,  he  had  no 
doabt  quite  undesignedly,  had  fallen  on  this  occasion.    England  might  well  afford  to 
avow  her  love  of  peace ;  because  she  was  strong  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  feel 
no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  war :  and,  (said  Mr.  Peel)  let  me  tell  those  who 
ascribe  such  motives  to  this  country,  that  those  who  have  from  principle,  from 
faomanlty,  and  from  a  sense  of  its  good  policy,  laboured  to  maintain  a  just  peace 
among  nations,  will  alwiiys  be  found  the  most  able  to  sustain  the  consequences  of  a 
jost  and  necessary  war  [hear].    I  shall  take  leave  to  add  one  word  on  a  subject  to 
which  the  hon.  member  has  also  alluded  very  pointedly  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
and  which  I  know  has  made  considerable  impression  both  here  and  elsewhere.     The 
hon.  gentleman  has  in  effect  declared,  that  it  is  well  known  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  that  the  present  ministry  of  France  owes  its  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  other  impressions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber are  founded  on  authority  equally  erroneous ;  but  of  that  I  shall  now  say  at  once, 
there  never  was  any  report  so  utterly  unfounded,  so  wholly  devoid  of  truth,  as  that 
any  communication,  either  direct  or  indirect,  was  sent  by  any  individual  holding 
any  situation  in  the  government  of  this  country  to  any  member  of  any  party,  or 
holding  any  situation  in  France,  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Prince  Pollgnac 
to  the  head  of  its  ministry  [hear,  hear]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Febbuabt  9,  1830. 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  his  majesty's  government  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  very  earliest  opportunity  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they 
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gave  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  they  would  themselves  propose  a  committee 
of  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating^  the  state  of  the  commerce  between  this 
country  and  our  Indian  possessions.  And  if,  in  proposing  that  committee,  his  state- 
ment should  appear  disproportionate  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  or  if  he 
lorbore  from  entering  on  the  present  occasion  into  the  manifold  and  most  interesting 
details  virhich  were  necessarily  mixed  up  with  it,  he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that 
he  took  that  course,  not  from  any  insensibility  to  the  paramount  greatness  of  the 
question,  but  from  a  recollection  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  stood  that 
night,  and  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  duty  which  was  placed  before  them,  and 
which  the  public  expected  they  would  perform  with  calmness  and  caution  (hear). 
He  did  not  consider  that  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  submit  to  this  House  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  consideration  of  any  plan  for  the  future  government  of  India — 
that  it  was  any  part  of  his  duty  to  state  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  ministers  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  present  East  India  Charter,  or  to  point  out  any  modification 
which  might  be  made  in  the  existing  system  by  which  India  was  governed. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  come  to  night  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  enquiry  into 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  into  this  great  question,  leaving 
the  details  to  future  consideration,  when  the  committee  should  have  stated  its 
opinion.  He  considered  that  to  be  the  only  question  before  them.  He  felt  that  this 
was  an  enquiry  which  would  impose  on  them  higher  obligations,  with  reference  to 
moral  feeling,  than  almost  any  other  in  the  whole  sphere  of  public  affairs ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  agitate  the  ultimate  question  precipitately. 

He  had  also  another  motive  for  avoiding,  if  he  could,  the  discussion  of  the  details 
of  this  question,  because  it  was  not  his  plan  to  have  a  lengthened  debate  on  mere 
opinions  relative  to  Indian  affairs.  He  hoped,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  subject 
would  receive  the  most  serious  consideration  of  a  committee — a  consideration  worthy 
of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  question  in  issue  [hear].  He  meant  to  propose 
I  ne  general  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  great  mass  of  documentary 
evidence  that  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  also  to  enter  on  a 
faithful  examination  of  persons  who  were  conversant  with  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  situation  of  India,  and  who  possessed  local  information  with  respect  to  the 
commerce  carried  on  with  that  country.  He  proposed  one  committee  rather  than 
two  or  three  committees,  because  he  doubted  whether  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
were  not  so  closely  connected  together,  that  the  evidence  on  one  point  might 
lend  to  elucidate  another,  and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  better  that  the  whole 
should  be  laid  before  one  body,  instead  of  thus  dividing  it  amongst  many.  He 
thought  if  one  committee  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  finance  of  India, 
another  to  look  into  the  trade  of  India,  and  another  to  take  into  consideration  the 
commerce  with  China,  that  much  inconvenience  would  ensue.  The  subjects  were 
so  nearly  connected,  that  he  feared  if  such  a  course  were  pursued,  much  confusion 
would  be  the  consequence.  If  the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington 
(Mr.  Baring)  were  followed, — ^namely,  that  of  having  two  or  three  committees — it 
would  not,  in  his  opinion,  answer  the  purpose.  Such  dn  arrangement,  he  conceived^ 
wodld  be  bad.  If  two  or  three  committees  were  appointed,  there  was  a  very  great 
chance  of  the  House  being  bewildered,  amongst  various  conflicting  opinions  from  the 
difierent  committees.  He  would  propose  this  committee  with  the  plain  and  honest 
view  of  having  a  full,  perfect,  and  unreserved  investigation  with  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  the  East  India  Company  [hear].  Every  document  connected  with  the  trade, 
Avith  the  commerce,  and  with  the  finance  of  India,  should  be  laid  before  that  com- 
mittee. He  proposed  this  committee,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  any  engage- 
ment previously  existing  between  the  government  and  the  company.  In  fact,  no 
such  engagement,  open  or  secret,  express  or  implied,  existed  [hear].  The  govern- 
ment in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  language,  were  free  agents  [hear  j.  He  repeated, 
that  he  did  not  propose  this  committee  with  a  view  to  the  sanctioning  of  any  previous 
cn^txgement  with  the  government.  No  such  thing  was  in  existence,  and  in  any 
future  proceeding  the  ministers  were  desirous  of  being  guided  according  to  the  result 
of  the  enquiry.  As  there  was  no  such  irrevocable  engagement  ou  the  part  of  the 
government — as  the  whole  subject  was  open  to  investigation — he  felt  himself  entitled 
to  impress  on  the  House  the  extreme  importance  of  the  enquiry  into  this  gr^at  question. 
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lie,  however,  begged  to  implore  gentlemen  to  consider  that  they  had  greater 
objects  to  look  to  in  the  progress  of  that  enquiry,  than  merely  to  determine  in  what 
manner  British  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  entreated  the  House  to  recollect 
that  there  were  other  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  of  greater  importance 
than  the  extension  of  trade  [hear].  They  would  have  to  consider  the  whole 
character  of  the  government — ^a  government  placed  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, wielding  a  powerful  force,  and  administering  a  revenue  of  very  great  extent. 
They  would  see,  in  approaching  the  subject,  a  wide  and  ample  field  for  enquiry  and 
obsenration.  They  were  bound  to  consider  the  various  modes  in  which  that  govern- 
ment affected  the  people  over  whom  it  ruled ;  they  were  bound  to  consider  how  any 
alteration  might  affsct  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  and  there  were  various  other 
points  which  would  also  claim  their  attention. 

He  here  felt  it  likewise  necessary  to  speak  of  the  East  India  Company;  and,  look- 
ing to  the  information  of  which  he  was  in  possession, — viewing  the  documents  that 
were  in  his  hands,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  any  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
that  body  would,  he  believed,  tend  to  their  credit  [hear].  He  did  think,  that  they 
bad  ever  been  excited  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interest  of  those 
who  were  placed  under  them  [hear].  Contrasting  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
pany with  that  of  any  other  colonial  establishment  that  ever  existed,  he  was  convinced 
that  th^  conduct  would  redound  greatly  to  their  honour.  Let  gentlemen  consider, 
that  they  were  legislating  for  a  body  very  peculiarly  situated ;  and  let  them  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  present  form  of  government  extended  over  many  millions  of  people, 
and  that  it  had  existed  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Now,  although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  another  form  of  government  might  not  be  devised,  from  which 
equal  benefits  would  flow,  still  he  must  contend,  that  sufficient  was  known  of  the 
present  system  to  induce  them  to  pause  before  they  rashly  interfered  with  it 
[hear]. 

In  looking  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Company,  they  would  have  to  compare 
the  amount  of  revenue  now  received  with  what  was  likely  to  be  called  for  and  pro- 
duced in  future.  They  would  have  to  consider  the  amount  of  civil  charges,  and 
to  see  whether  the  gross  revenue  received  by  the  Company  was  equivalent  to  those 
charges. 

With  respect  to  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  East  India  Company  (continued 
Mr.  Peel)  the  documents  that  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  will  contain  much 
important  information.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  abstain  from  pronouncing  any 
opinion ;  but  I  may,  nevertheless,  refer  to  the  returns  that  will  be  made,  as  sufficient 
to  convinee  any  calm  and  right-judging  man,  that  too  sanguine  an  expectation  has 
been  held  out  as  to  the  result  of  any  arrangement  for  opening  the  trade  with  India. 
However,  means  of  judging  on  this  point  will  be  fully  supplied.  It  will  be  shown 
by  documents  already  prepared  to  be  adduced,  what  efiect  the  free  admission  of  the 
Americans  has  had — what  the  price  of  tea  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the  world — what 
difference  there  has  been  in  the  price  of  that  article  as  furnished  by  the  Company, 
and  by  individuals  trading  on  their  own  bottom,  for  private  specuhition — on  all  these 
points  the  fullest  information  will  be  given,  and  any  other  mformation  that  can  be 
procured  shall  be  laid  most  unresefvediv  before  the  committee. 

Among  the  other  considerations  which  will  present  themselves  to  this  committee, 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important 
— the  welfare  and  interests  of  those  who  are  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of  this 
country  [hear].  I  have  seen  returns  which  make  the  amount  of  the  native  popu- 
lation immediately  subject  to  the  control  of  this  country,  not  less  than  ninety  mil- 
fions  of  persons  [hear].  When  we  consider  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  our 
power  is  acknowledged— when  we  consider  the  enormous  mass  of  population  subject 
to  our  dominion — vmen  we  call  to  mind  the  great  revolution  of  empires  by  which 
that  dominion  has  been  established — when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  distance  from 
which  sovereign  authority  over  those  regions  is  exercised — when  we  call  to  mind  the 
difference  in  language,  manners,  religion,  and  usages,  between  ourselves  and  the 
almost  countless  thousands  over  whom  we  govern,  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  amazed 
at  the  contemplation  of  objects  so  vast  and  various.  But  whatever  may  be  the  sen- 
timents we  entertain  upon  the  question,  sure  I  am,  at  least,  tlmt  we  must  approach 
the  consideration  of  it  with  a  deep  feeling,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility 
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we  shall  incur — with  a  strong  sense*of  the  moral  obligation  which  imposes  it  upoi 
us  as  a  duty  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  and  well 
being  of  its  inhabitants  so  far  as  we  can,  consistently  with  the  safety  and  security  o 
our  dominion,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we  may  be  bound.   We  shall  undoubtedh 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  consider  what  are  the  measures  that  may  best  tend  t<  • 
protect  the  natives  of  those  distant  regions  from  wrong — to  secure  to  them  their  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ;  in  a  word,  to  endeavour,  while  we  stilJ 
keep  them  under  British  rule,  to  atone  to  them  for  the  sufferings  they  endured,  and 
the  wrongs  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  being  reduced  to  that  rule ;  and  to  afford 
them  such  advantages,  and  to  confer  on  them  such  benefits  as  may,  in  some  degree, 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  independence  [hear].      These,  Sir,  are  consi- 
derations which,  whatever  may  be  the  anxiety  to  extend  British  conquest,  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  must  indisputably  be  entertained  in  a  British 
parliament  [hear].      Avoiding,    then,    Sir,   all  minute  reference  to    subordinate 
details,  however  important — unwilling  to  touch  on  any  topic  that  may  provoke  dis- 
cussion, which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated  I  am  anxious  to  avert — I  have 
cautiously  refrained  from  mooting  any  point  upon  which  there  could  be  any  conflict 
of  opinions ;  and  now.  Sir,  in  this  same  spirit  I  shall  conclude,  by  simply  moving : 

*^That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  into  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain,  the 
East  Indies,  and  China ;  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the  Ilouse.^* 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  W.  Whitmore,  Sir  J.  Macdonald  said, — If  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has,  as  I  suppose  he  has,  prepared  a  list  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee, will  he  object  to  read  the  names  to  the  House  ?  The  House  may  then  judge 
how  far  the  professed  impartiality  is  to  be  carried  [hear]. 

Mr.  Peel  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  the  honourable  member  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  committee  would  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  ensure  on  all  occasions  a  full 
attendance  for  the  despatch  of  business ;  and  it  would  also  be  numerous  enough  to 
subdivide  itself  for  financial  purposes.  He  would  now  read  the  list  he  had  drawn 
up  to  the  House.  It  would  be  seen  that  it  was  an  ample  one,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  observed  that  he  had  attempted  to  give  the  coyimercial  and  landed  interests 
a  fair  representation  therein.  There  were  of  necessity  the  names  of  many  hon. 
members  left  out,  whose  services  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
mittee; but  he  begged  those  gentlemen  to  believe,  that  the  omission  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  disrespect,  or  from  any  thing  like  disregard  for  the  zeal  and  talent  they 
could  bring  with  them  to  the  enquiry.  Hon.  members  would  be  pleased  to  bear  in 
mind  that  his  duty  had  been  to  make  a  selection.  He  had  done  so  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House.  [Mr.  Peel  then 
read  the  list.] 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  there  was  no  idea  of  imposing  any  thing  like  a  close  restriction 
upon  the  committee,  whose  decision  would,  of  course,  be  founded  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  before  them.  With  respect  to  the  word  "  present,"  he  had  found  it  in  the 
motion  for  the  committee  of  1813,  and  he  thought  himself  safer  in  taking  the  very 
words  used  with  respect  to  that  committee  than  he  could  be  with  any  other.  Now, 
a^  to  the  representation  of  the  different  interests  in  the  committee,  he  had  laboured  to 
make  it  as  full  and  impartial  as  possible,  and  he  did  really  think  the  commercial 
interests  were  sufficiently  represented  in  havine  introduced  the  members  for  Liver- 
pool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Preston,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Dublin,  Limerick, 
and  Yorkshire ;  and  surely  there  was  no  want  of  the  names  of  eminent  advocates  of 
their  interests.  He  found  the  names  of  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  than  whom  none  were  more  highly  looked  up  to  by  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes.  He  be^rged  the  House  once  more  to  remember  that  the 
greatest  benefit  was  to  be  deriv€*d  from  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

After  a  discussion  of  considerable  length,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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CORRUPTION  IN  EAST  RETFORD. 

FfiBRUABT  11,   1830. 

On  the  MotioD  of  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  "That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the  Borough  of  East  Retford,"  a  debate  arose; 
in  the  course  of  which,  Viscount  Howick  mov^  the  following  resolutions  by  way  of 
amendment: — ^'That  the  existence  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election  of 
members  of  that  House  had  frequently  been  established  by  evidence  at  the  bar, 
especially  in  the  instances  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford;  that  it  was  notorious,  how- 
ever, that  similar  practices  occurred  in  the  majority  of  the  other  boroughs  in  the 
country ;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  useless  and  expensive 
course  of  proceeding  by  bill  to  disfranchise  particular  places,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
adopt  some  measure  for  a  general  reform  of  the  representation.*' 

Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  a  subject  which  had  already  been  so  frequently  and  so  fully 
discussed,  and  he  could  assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  for  this  reason  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  trespass  long  on  their  patience.  He  rose  from  a  wish  to  disembarrass  the 
question  of  the  extraneous  political  and  personal  allusions  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Liverpool.  His  right  hon.  friend  argued,  that'because  the  govern- 
ment had  selected  the  same  gentleman  as  attorney -general  who  had  filled  that  office 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  they  therefore  should  adopt  the  same 
course  in  respect  to  the  franchise  of  a  corrupt  .borough  as  had  been  adopted  by  the 
House  in  the  time  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  passed 
a  high  eulogium,  in  the  justice  of  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  fully  concurred,  on  the  great 
learning  and  talents  of  Sir.  Abercromby.  He  was  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  selecting  to  fill  the  important  office  oi  chief  baron  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman  of  the 
acknowledged  talents,  and  great  skill  in  the  Scottish  law  for  which  that  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  distinguished.  In  every  thing  which  had  been  said  of  that  learned 
gentleman  he  fully  concurred,  but  why  his  right  hon.  friend  should  infer  from  that 
appointment  that  government  would  now  be  prepared  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  lapsed  franchise  to  a  large  town,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  adjoining  hundred 
of  Bassetlaw,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive;  for  if  they  were  to  follow  the 
course  pursued  at  the  time  alluded  to,  it  would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  ad- 
joining hundred.  He  owned  he  could  not  see  what  his  selection  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sussex,  on  a  former  evening,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
because  he  represented  the  interest  connected  with  the  growth  of  wool,  had  to  do  as  an 
argument  on  this  question ;  nor  could  he  see  the  force  of  the  ridicule  which  his  right 
hon.  friend  endeavoured  to  throw  on  that  selection,  and  the  cause  which  he  had 
assigned  for  it.  He  recollected  that,  in  a  speech  made  by  an  hon.  member  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  wool,  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  China  there 
would  probably  be  a  considerable  outlet  for  our  woollen  trade.  Remembering  that, 
and  believing  that  if  the  prospect  were  realized,  it  would  afford  a  market  for  one  of 
our  staple  commodities,  he  did  think  it  only  what  was  due  to  that  interest  to  place 
on  the  committee  a  gentleman  representing  a  part  of  the  country  greatly  interested 
in  the  production  of  that  article.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  reason  why  an  air  of 
ridicule  should  not  be  thrown  on  his  selection  of  Mr.  Burrell.  He  would  now  put 
it  to  the  landed  interest  whether  there  were  a  preponderance  of  that  interest  when 
they  saw  his  right  hon.  friend  object  to  the  name  of  one  country  gentleman  on  the 
committee,  and  ask  to  displace  Mr.  Burrell  by  inserting  instead  of  his  name  that  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  as  a  representative  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  In  this  he  saw  no 
proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  landed  aristocracy  in  that  house.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  did 
not  repent  of  having  preferred  the  name  of  Mr.  Burrell  to  that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and 
he  must  repeat,  he  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  ridicule  which  bis  right  hon.  friend 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  him,  because  in  that  selection  he  had  not  forgot  the  interest 
of  that  staple  commodity  of  our  manufactures  and  trade.  He  would  now  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  before  them,  and  would  be  very  brief,  as  he  was  sure  that  most 
hon.  members  were  now  heartily  tired  of  a  subject  which  had  been  already  so  fre- 
quently discussed.  In  the  propositions  before  the  House  there  were  four  courses 
from  which  they  were  to  choose.     The  first  was  to  issue  the  writ  for  the  borough  of 
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East  Retford  at  once,  because  some  hon.  members  seemed  to  think  that  the  evidence 
in  proof  of  general  bribery  in  the  borough  was  not  complete,  and  that  whatever  cor- 
ruption had  existed,  was  already  sufficiently  punished  by  the  long  suspension  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ.  The  second  course  proposed  for  adoption  was  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Hertfordshire,  who  wasfor  extending  the  franchise  into  the  hundred  of 
Bassetlaw.  The  third  was  for  taking  the  franchise  altogether  from  East  Retford, 
and  transferring  it  to  Birmingham;  and  the  fourth  was  that  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  (Howick),  which  went,  in  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  opinion,  to  cast  an  imputation  of 
corruption  on  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these  four,  he  was 
prepared  to  adopt  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertfordshire.  He  objected  to  the 
first  proposition, — that  for  an  immediate  issue  of  the  writ — on  this  ground,  that 
though  the  evidence  did  not  afford  proof  of  any  individual  guilt,  yet,  to  his  mind, 
there  was  sufficient  proof  of  a  prevailing  habit  of  bribery  in  the  borough;  and  as  the 
House  had  already  declared  that  the  borough  was  corrupt,  and  ought  to  be  punished, 
it  was,  he  thought,  too  much  to  ask  that  the  writ  should  now  be  re-issued.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  whom  he  always  listened  to  with  re- 
spect, because  every  thing  which  he  pressed  on  the  attention  oif  the  House  he  brought 
before  them  with  great  clearness  and  ability, — he  owned  it  was  one  in  which  he  could 
by  no  means  concur.  It  was  one  declaratory  of  the  general  prevalence  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.  Now,  i^  he  were  to 
admit  this,  which  he  did  not,  but  if  he  wei*e  to  admit  it,  it  would  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Hertford  :  because  if  the 
cities  and  boroughs  were  generally  corrupt,  it  would  be  a  good  reason  for  transfer- 
ring any  franchise  which  Parliament  might  have  at  its  disposal,  not  to  any  town,  but 
to  a  county;  for  the  noble  lord^s  motion  did  not  extend  to  charge  bribery  against  the 
counties.  He  would  admit  with  the  noble  lord  that  there  did  exist  more  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  boroughs  and  cities  than  counties,  and  that,  as  he  had  said,  would 
be  an  additional  reason  for  extending  the  franchise  of  this  borough  to  a  large  body 
of  county  voters;  but  he  could  not  go  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  declaration  of  gene- 
ral bribery  and  corruption  amongst  the  boroughs  and  cities.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  consent  to  include  in  such  a  charge  the  borough  of  Westbury,  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  or  to  involve  its  respectable  electors  in  so' sweeping  a 
censure  [^4  laugh^  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  joined].  The  noble  lord  did 
not  include  counties  in  this  charge:  he  represented  a  county  himself  [Cries  of 
**  No,  no"].  Well,  then,  a  borough;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  noble  lord  applying  this  charge  to  his  own  borough,  if  he  so  pleased,  but  he  be- 
lieved he  would  get  few  hon.  members  to  join  him  in  applying  it  to  the  places  they 
represented.  He  hardly  imagined  that  the  hon.  baronet  near  the  noble  lord  (Sir 
F.  Burdett),  would  consent  to  such  a  censure  upon  his  constituents.  Taking,  then, 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  as  one  to  which  he  thought  the  House  would  not 
consent,  he  would  now  come  to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford,  for  extending 
it  to  the  adjoining  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  The  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  not  understood.  His  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  every  case  of  the  kind  before  them  should  rest  on  its  own  abstract  merits,  and 
that  he  saw  circumstances  in  this  that  induced  him  to  think  that  the  safest  course 
would  be  to  extend  the  franchise  into  the  neighbouring  hundred.  But  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Huskisson),  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
his  great  talents,  had  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  Bassetlaw.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  voted  for  that  proposition  before; 
and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend  to  induce  him  to  de- 
part from  the  same  course  on  this  occasiou.  Some  allusions  had  been  made  to  the 
influence  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  obtain  by  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  Bassetlaw ;  but  it  was  not  necessaiy  for  him  to  state  that  he  could  not  have 
any  private  inclination  to  promote  the  political  influence  of  any  one  opposed  to 
government.  As  the  thing  had  been  alluded  to,  however,  he  would  declare,  upon 
his  honour,  that  the  support  which  government  gave  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend  for  extending  the  franchise  to  the  hundred,  was  not  the  result  of  any  com- 
munication or  any  understanding  whatever  with  the  noble  duke  alluded  to  [hear]. 
Bui  the  fact  was,  as  understood,  the  interest  of  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  hundred.     There  were  in  that 
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handred  two  thousand  freeholders,  and  if  he  were  correctly  informed,  there  did  not 
exist  any  great  leading  interest  amongst  them. 

In  stating  his  intention  of  giving  the  same  vote  on  this  question  now  as  he  had 
done  on  former  occasions,  he  must  not  be  understood  as  expressing  himself  hostile 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  large  towns.  lie  had  voted  for  the  trait^fer  of 
the  franchise  from  Penryn  to  Manchester,  and  on  that  occasion  he  stated  that  if,  on  a 
future  occasiop,  a  m^ority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  borough  should  be  proved 
guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  he  should  not  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
chise to  a  large  town,  with  this  understanding — that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
franchises,  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  alternately  between  the  landed  and  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests.  Ue  saw  no  reason  to  change  that  opinion, 
but  he  thought  that  there  were  circumstances  in  the  case  of  East  Retford  which 
should  induce  Parliament  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  adjoining  hundred.  This 
question  had  been  so  often  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  the  House 
had  expressed  its  opinion  upon  it  by  so  decided  a  majority,  that  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  then  to  restate  the  arguments  which  he  had  urged  before,  on  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend ;  but  one  element  in  the  case  which  weighed  with  him  was  the 
eonsideration  that  the  county  of  Nottingham  sent  only  eight  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  saw  no  good  reason  whv  that  number  should  be  reduced  to  six. 
The  same  consideration  did  not  exist  m  the  case  of  Penryn.  He  also  considered 
that  this  extension  would  act  as  a  punishment  amongst  the  guilty  electors,  while  it 
would  not  take  away  the  right  from  those  who  were  innocent.  The  throwing  in 
upon  the  borough  this  laive  number  of  freeholders  would,  to  use  the  language  of 
an  hon.  member  not  then  in  the  House,  be  a  punishment,  by  ^^  sluicing*^  them  with 
these  two  thousand  fresh  voters  ;  and  that  the  electors  of  East  Retford  so  considered 
it,  was  proved  by  their  protest  to  that  House  against  the  proposition.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  question  had  been  eight  or  ten  times  discussed,  and  not  appre- 
bendirg  any  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  from  this  accession, 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  safest  course  which  the  House  could  pursue,  lo  adhere 
to  its  former  decisions ;  but  should  it  now,  contrary  to  those  decisions,  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Tennyson),  he  ^Mr.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  not  to  oppose  by  any  vexatious  delays 
the  passage  to  the  other  House  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  would  in  that 
case  bring  in;  for,  after  the  decision  of  to-night,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  did 
hope  not  to  hear  the  name  of  this  borough  again. 

On  a  division  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  126  against  99 ;  majority,  against 
the  amendment,  27. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  bill  be  now  brought  in.  the  House  again  di- 
vided. Ayes,  154  ;  Noes,  55  ;  majority,  99.  The  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in, 
read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for  a  second  reading  on  the  26  th  of  February. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Oallaghan  addressed  the  House,  recommending  the  reduction  of  expenditure 
and  taxation.  In  a  discussion  which  ensued,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  following 
resolution : — 

*•  That  whereas  subsequently  to  the  Act  37  Geo.  III.,  for  the  suspension  of  Cash 
PaymeDts  by  the  Bank  of  England,  large  augmentations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  the  Salaries  and  Pay  of  Persons  employed  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Service 
of  the  Country,  on  account  of  the  diminished  value  of  money ;  and  whereas  the 
alleged  reason  of  this  increase  has,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  operate,  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  59th  Geo.  III.,  which  has  restored  the  metallic  standard  of  value,  —it  is 
expedient  that  with  a  view  to  relief  from  the  present  excessive  load  of  taxation,  all 
such  augmentations  should  now  be  revised,  and  every  possible  reduction  eflPected, 
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which  can  he  made  without  the  violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  Public  Service." 

Mr.  G.  Dawson,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  detail,  said,  the  forms  of 
the  House  prevented  him  from  moving  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cumberland  ;  he  might  meet  it  by  moving  the  Oraer  of  the  Day;  but 
as  ho  did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  it  in  that  way,  he  would  let  the  House  negative  it, 
and  he  would  then  move  the  resolutions  whicli  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he 
would  read  to  the  House.  The  hon.  member  then  read  the  resolutions,  which  were 
as  follows : — 

**That  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  assure  this  House,  in  reply  to  an 
Address  of  this  House  of  the  27th  June  1821  (that  his  Majesty  would  give  directions 
for  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  several  departments  of  the  Civil  Government,  as  well 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  the  persous  employed  in  those  departments, 
which  from  the  great  increase  of  business  was  augmented  during  the  late  War,  as 
with  reference  to  the  increased  salaries  granted  to  individuals  since  the  year  1797, 
either  in  consideration  of  the  additional  labour  thrown  upon  them  during  that  period, 
or  the  diminished  value  of  money),  that  his  Majesty  would  give  directions  as  desired 
by  the  said  Address. 

^^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  an  Account 
of  the  progress  made  in  such  enquiry,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  in  consequence 
tliereof. 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that,  in  all  the  Establishments  of  the  Country, 
Civil  and  Military,  every  saving  ought  to  be  made  which  can  be  eflPected  without  the 
violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  without  detriment  to  the  Public  Service." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Cumberland,  is  disposed  to  press  the  question  to  a  division.  So  far  as  I  can 
collect,  he  is  inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making  many  observations  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  my  duty  to  oflTer  to  the  House.  But  the  hon.  baronet,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  made  a  direct  appeal  to  me  to  which  this  may  be  the 
most  convenient  time  to  give  some  answer.  From  what  I  could  infer  from  the  out- 
set of  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have  entered  into 
the  general  question  of  the  currency,  and  the  measures  which  might  be  proposed  for 
establishing  it  on  what  he  would  conceive  a  proper  footing.  I  thought  that  the  hon. 
baronefs  motion  assumed  that  the  currency,  as  at  present  established,  must  be  so 
maintained,  and  assuming  that  the  currency  was  to  be  so  maintained,  propounded 
that  certain  reductions  should  be  made.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  most  convenient  or 
fitting  opportunity  for  going  into  the  consideration  of  that  question,  and  I  shall 
therefore,  not  answer  in  detail  the  appeal  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  made  to 
me.  But  I  beg  to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  shrink 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  when  the  proper  opportunity  shall  present  itself. 
When  the  regular  notice  shall  have  been  given,  and  the  attention  of  the  House 
called  to  the  subject  in  the  necessary  form,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  approach  it  with 
all  the  deliberation  which  its  importance  demands.  But  I  cannot  let  even  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  remarking,  that  in  the  very  able  speech  which  the  hon. 
member  has  addressed  to  the  House,  he  has  made  admissions  with  respect  to  the 
currency  which  tend  to  relieve  me  from  the  responsibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
of  1819.  For,  if  the  hon.  baronet  is  prepared  to  act  upon  the  just  and  wise  princi- 
ples which  he  has  to-night  laid  down,  were  an  occasion  again  to  arise  similar  to  that 
upon  which  the  bill  of  1819  was  passed,  the  hon.  baronet  would  be  bound  in 
consistency  and  principle  to  give  to  me  his  entire  and  cordial  support.  Sir,  I  beg  to 
declare  that  whenever  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question,  considering 
its  delicacy,  its  complication,  and,  above  all,  its  importance,  I  shall  forget  all  poli- 
tical, or  rather  all  party  considerations ;  I  shall  be  inattentive  to  that  violent  declama- 
tion which  ascribes  to  the  measures  to  which  it  is  opposed  the  character  of  iniquity, 
cruelty,  robbery,  and  fraud.  I  will  ask  the  House  patiently  and  liberally  to  consider 
the  position  in  which  we  were  placed  in  1819 ;  and,  being  content  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  has  laid  down,  I  will  call  upon  the 
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House  to  pronounce  whether  there  were  any  alternative  to  enable  us  to  avert  the  evils 
which  then  impended,  other  than  that  of  adopting  some  measure  similar  in  principle 
to  that  of  1819,  and  the  infallible  consequence  of  which  must  be  the  infliction  of 


be  attributed  the  evils  which  have  occurred  since  the  change  of  the  currency.  We 
had  to  consider  whether  we  should  revert  to  a  metallic  standard,  or  whether  we  shouK' 
continue  to  maintain  an  inconvertible  currency.  If  any  standard  were  adopted,  the 
infliction  of  some  distress  was  inevitable.  But  the  hon.  member  says,  that  he 
would  establish  the  civil  list  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  in  1820,  because  the 
faith  of  parliament  was  pledged  to  it.  I  entirely  concur  with  the  hon.  member  in 
this  sentiment,  and  I  cannot  state  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  the  value  and  impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  an  adherence  to  national  faith.  But  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman.  If  it  would  be  fair  toadhere  toengagements  made  by  parliament  to  thecrown 
in  1820,  can  he  refuse  to  abide  by  engagements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  the  public  creditor  ?  I  fully  concur  in  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  maintain- 
ing the  national  iaith  inviolate;  but  I  affirm  that  no  engagements  made  in  1820  are 
more  sacred  than  the  compacts  made  with  the  public  creditor  during  the  war.  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  House  that,  at  the  time  when  every  loan  was  made, 
there  was  a  distinct  intimation  to  the  persons  advancing  their  money,  that,  within  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war  a  metallic  standard  would  be  restored ;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman,  I  dare  say,  will  admit  that  it  would  bedifficult  to  maintain  that,  because 
the  national  creditor  advanced  his  money  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  reclaim  his  advances  when  peace  is  established,  and  the  restriction  upon 
the  bank  removed.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  the  chief  difference  between 
him  and  me  is,  that  he  would  take  a  silver  and  gold  standard,  while  I  take  a  gold 
one  alone.  The  present  is  not  the  occasion,  but  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall 
have  an  op}K)rtunity  of  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  the  committee  of  1819  to 
prefer  a  single  standard — and  that  a  standard  of  gold — to  a  joint  standard ;  and  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  baronet,  that  if  the  only  difference  of  opinion  between  us  be, 
that  he  would  take  a  joint  standard  in  preference,  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-flve  per 
cent,  of  distress,  which  he  attributes  to  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  currency,  would 
have  been  imposed  by  his  proposition  of  a  joint  standard.  Sir,  another  admission 
was  made  by  the  hon.  baronet,  of  no  less  importance,  and  equally  true,  but  not  more 
true  than  the  former,  which  is  this :  I  trust  we  shall  ever  remember  the  eloquent 
and  impressive  sentiments  in  which  the  wacoing  was  conveyed,  which  indeed  ought 
always  to  be  present  to  our  minds.  Says  the  hon.  baronet,  **  You  may  issue  your 
small  note  currency  as  you  did  in  1822,  and  its  convertibility  into  gold  will  be  no 
security  against  the  evils  of  which  it  will  be  productive.  But  as  the  year  1825  fol- 
lowed that  of  1822,  if  you  adopt  the  same  course,  the  same  consequences  will  ensue, 
the  same  languor  will  follow  the  same  excitement,  and  similar  calamities  will  be 
again  entailed  upon  the  nation."  Sir,  I  concur  in  every  portion  of  the  hon.  baronet*s 
sentiments  on  this  point,  and  revert  to  my  original  position,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
material  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  and  that  I  am  entitled  to  claim,  for  the 
bill  of  1819,  the  hon.  gentleman's  candid  support,  and  his  powerful  advocacy. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  which  I  concur  with  the  hon.  member — namely, 
that  the  re- issuing  of  a  small  paper  currency,  although  nominally  convertible  into 
gold,  would  only  give  a  temporary  and  precarious  relief,  and  that  any  benefit  which 
it  could  confer,  would  be  dearly  paid  for.  The  cheapness  of  the  currency  would 
produce  a  temporary  advantage,  but  would  ultimately  occasion  the  departure  of  the 
whole  gold  currency  from  the  country.  Experience  has  told  us  that  gold  and  a 
small  paper  currency  cannot  coexist  in  a  country  like  this.  To  raise  an  immense 
superstructure  of  paper  nominally  payable  with  gold,  would  be  pregnant  with  danger; 
such  a  state  of  things  might  go  on  for  two  or  three  years,  but  it  would  end  in  the 
departure  of  all  the  gold  from  the  country — in  excessive  and  violent  changes  of 
funds  and  other  property,  and  in  a  sudden  panic  and  simultaneous  demand  for  gold. 
It  would  then  be  no  answer  to  say  "We  are  solvent;  give  us  time,  and  we  can  dis- 
charge all  our  obligations.^'  The  reply  would  be,  "  We  have  a  right  to  gold  at  once." 
There  would  be  a  simultaneous  rush  for  gold,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
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would  ensue.    A  general  rush  to  the  public  funds  would  instantaneously  take  place, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  paper  currency,  and  a  react- 
ing of  all  the  calamities  of  1825.     These  considerations  ought  to  induce  gentlemen 
to  approve  and  support  the  bill  of  1819,  because  I  believe  that  such  as  I  have  described 
would  be  the  consequences  of  a  small  paper  currency,  even  though  it  were  nominally 
convertible  into  gold.     Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  has  a  clear 
claim  to  the  preference  of  the  House,  because  I  feel  that,  before  the  House  comes 
to  a  resolution  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  popular  burthens,  it  would  be  right  that  the  House  should  be  in  possession  of 
some  account  of  what  the  government  has  actually  done.     The  hon.  gentleman  will 
also  see  that  his  motion  is  calculated  to  excite  extravagant  hopes  which  cannot  be 
realized.     He  has  alluded  to  the  increase  of  military  pav,  but,  Sir,  the  pay  of  the 
army  has  not  been  increased  since  1797,  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to 
those  military  officers  whose  pay  has  been  increased,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
ra>her  an  injudicious  selection.     He  has  spoken  of  the  Grovemor  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  Bishop  ot  Nova  Scotia,  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  another,  all  of  which 
are  civil  appointments,  although  they  may  at  times  be  held  by  in4ividuals  possessing 
military  rank ;  but  the  places  themselves  are  civil  offices.     I  believe  also  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  find  that,  acting  on  his  own  principles,  nothing  could  be  done 
which  would  effect  any  material  reduction  of  taxation  in  that  way.     The  motion  of  my 
hon.  friend  calls  for  an  account  of  what  has  been  actually  done,  and  the  House  can 
then  apply  it  to  the  Estimates.     Sir,  I  must  beg  to  protest  against  an  inference 
drawn  by  a  noble  lord  who  has  intimated  that  this  resolution  is  extorted  from  his 
Miyesty^s  Ministers  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member.   I  would  refer  to  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  this  House  in  1821,  on  a  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Bunkes),  praying  his  Majesty  that  every  possible  reduction  might  be  effected 
in  the  extensive  establishments  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  more  especially  in  the  army  and  other  great  institutions  essential  for 
the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  national  concerns.     Knowing  that  the  Crown 
acted  on  this  resolution,  we  can  have  no  objection  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
place  upon  record  a  resolution  recommending  that  every  reduction  and  retrenchment 
consistent  with  the  national  engagements,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  public 
service,  should  be  made. — Sir,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  having 
taken  the  advice  of  different  parties  in  this  House.     Sir,  I  am  not  conscious  that 
there  have  been  any  accessions  to  the  government  in  which  there  have  been  any 
compromise  of  principle,  and  I  confess  I  see  nothing  disgraceful  in  a  man,  when  he 
approves  of  the  conduct  and  measures  of  government,  giving  that  assistance  which 
may  tend  to  render  those  measures  effectual  for  the  service  of  the  state.     For  those 
who  compose  his  Majesty's  present  administration  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
our  intention  is  to  persevere  m  performing  that  which  we  feel  to  be  our  duty  to  the 
country.     We  are  aware  of  the  state  of  party  in  this  House,  and  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  which  may  arise  from  the  combination  of  parties  here.     But,  let 
these  consequences  be  what  they  may,  it  is  our  determination  to  pursue  our  path 
firmly  and  conscientiously.     In  the  course  of  last  year  we  performed  a  great  duty, 
by  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  we  had  previously  entertained,  and  the 
course  which  we  had  long  thought  it  our  duty  to  pursue.     I  then  thought,  and  I  do 
still  believe,  that  that  step  was  imposed  upon  us  by  a  positive  and  overwhelming 
necessity,  even  though,  by  carrying  it  into  effect  we  forfeited  the  confidence  and  the 
attachment  of  many  in  this  House.     But,  Sir,  I  cannot  now,  even  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  that  party,  or  any  member  of  it,  say  that  I  repent  the  step  that  we  have 
taken.     I  solemnly  declare  that  subsequent  events  have  convinced  me  that,  by  that 
course,  we  averted  from  the  country  great  and  awful  calamities,  the  pressure  of  which 
would  now  be  felt  in  aggravation  of  the  distress  which  is  described  as  universal  and 
severe.     Had  Parliament  refused  to  grant  that  long-agitated  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  owing  to  our  perseverance  or  obstinacy,  or  whatever  other  name  may 
be  given  to  it,  at  this  moment  Ireland  and  England  would  be  in  very  different  situ- 
ations from  what  they  now  are.     I  firmly  believe  that  from  the  settlement  of  that 
question  have  resulted  greater  benefits  than  I  contettiplated,  and  greater  dangers  have 
been  averted  than  any  one  could  have  foreseen.  There  have  certainly  been  individual 
acts  of  atrocity  which  were  a  disgrace  to  those  concerned  in  them ;  but  it  is  not  from 
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individual  acts  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  character  or  condition  of  a  nation,  nor  can 
we  form  a  just  or  accurate  estimate  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  those  acts  of 
violence,  even  where  they  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  But  I  see  in 
the  condition  of  that  country  the  element?  of  future  religious  peace  and  national 
prosperity.  The  upper  classes  of  society  are  falling  into  an  oblivion  of  past  animosi- 
ties as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time,  and  the  example  of  those  classes 
is  fast  extending  through  the  great  body  of  society.  Deeply  as  I  regret  the  loss  of 
the  confidence  which  a  portion  of  the  members  of  this  House  have  withdrawn  from 
his  Majesty's  government,  and  clearly  as  I  foresee  the  possible  consequences  which 
the  combination  of  parties  may  lead  to,  I  yet  cannot  purchase  their  confidence  by 
expressing  a  regret  for  what  has  occurred.  I  say  this  with  no  feeling  of  hostility  or 
asperity.  I  had  at  the  outset  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  punful  consequences  which 
might  arise  to  me  individually,  and  in  my  public  capacity,  from  proposing  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  if  the  same  junction  were  again  to  occur — 
if  the  business  were  to  be  transacted  over  again — with  still  greater  deliberation  and 
determination,  and  with  increased  preparation  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  that 
might  be  necessary,  I  would  this  very  night  give  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  Sir,  we  made  that  concession  and  that  sacrifice  for  the 
public  good,  and  for  the  public  good  alone;  but  we  have  made  and  we  will  make  no 
conoessiOB  and  no  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  ourselves  in  office.  We 
will  uphold  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  with  such  salutary  and  well 
considered  reform  as  change  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  and  so  far  as 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 
We  will  propose  such  measures  of  retrenchment  as  can  be  efiected  with  advantage, 
but  will  propose  none  which  cannot  be  maintained  consistently  with  the  honour  and 
just  influence  of  this  nation ;  and  I  say  with  confidence,  but  with  perfect  respect,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  combination  of  parties  in  this  House,  there 
is  a  sufficient  fund  of  good  sense  prevailing  in  the  country,  without  reference  to  ultra 
Whig  or  ultra  Tory,  which  will  ultimately  sanction  and  confirm  the  course  that  has 
been  pursued,  and  which  it  is  our  intention  to  pursue.  [The  conclusion  of  this 
speech  was  delivered  in  an  expressively  animated  manner :  and  was  received  with 
load  cheers.] 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  Peel,  in  exphination,  begged  to  say  that  an  in- 
fefence  had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  his  declining  to  enter  into  details, 
which  was  totally  unfair — namely,  that  he  had  admitted  that  an  alteration  had  taken 
place  generally,  about  the  period  of  1819,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.,  or  upwards. 
He  be|;ged  to  say  that  he  never  had,  either  in  words,  or  tacitly,  made  any  such 
admission,  and  he  was  satisfied,  neither  the  hon.  member  who  last  spoke,  nor  anv 
other  who  concurred  in  opinion  with  that  hon.  member,  could  prove  that  any  such 
depression  then  took  place.  Whilst  thus  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  explain- 
ing, he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  anticipated  great  advantages 
from  the  improvement  of  the  banking  system,  though  decidedly  opposed  to  the  issues 
of  notes  for  a  less  value  than  £&.  Indeed,  he  hesitated  not  to  confess  that  he  hoped 
and  trusted  the  day  would  soon  arrive,  when  all  the  present  restrictions  on  the  bank- 
ing system  would  ne  removed. 

Sir  James  Graham  withdrew  his  motio!>,  and  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson 
adopted. 
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Februabt  15,  1830. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  Order  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  the  Supply,  Mr. 
Hume  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  "  That  this  House  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
a  repeal  and  modification  of  taxation  to  the  largest  possible  extent  which  the  reduc- 
tions that  may  be  made  in  the  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Establishments  of  the  country 
win  admit,  as  a  means  of  aflfording  general  relief  to  the  Country." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Sir  Francis  Bardett  spoke;  and  Lord  Howick  having 
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expressed  his  intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mcmhcr  for 
Aberdeen, — 

Mr.  Secbetabt  Peel  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  on  that  occasion  to 
vote  with  the  hon.  baronet,  the  Member  for  Westminster  ["  No,  No,"  from  8ir  F. 
Burdett].  He  understood  he  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  baronet\s  vote ;  but 
he  found  his  opening  sentence  completely  destroyed  by  the  unexpected  declaration 
that  the  hon.  baronet's  vote  was  to  be  against  his  own  speech.  Certainly  he 
inferred  from  that  speech  that  the  hon.  baronet  meant  to  vote  against  the  motion. 
Undeceived  as  to  his  error,  he  should  say  that  he  could  not  agree  with  those  gentle- 
men who  contended  that  no  ro.licf  could  be  given  to  the  people  by  a  reduction  of 
taxation.  The  remission  of  every  tax  was,  undoubtedly,  a  relief  to  the  people.  He 
never  did  suppose  that,  when  a  tax  was  not  necessary,  the  amount  of  such  tax  ought 
to  be  diverted  from  the  natural  application  of  industry ;  for  he  was  sure  it  would 
fpuctify  more  in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  in  those  of  the  state;  and,  if  taxation 
were  not  necessary,  he  should  not  wish  to  levy  taxes.  He  did  not  expect  that  the 
currency  question  would  have  been  mentioned  that  night;  and  he  really  would 
advise  any  gentleman  who  wished  that  the  currency  should  be  again  altered,  that  he 
would  undertake,  on  some  specific  night,  to  bring  the  motion  regularly  before  the 
House ;  and  he  would  also  advise  him,  not  only  to  give  a  notice,  but  to  take  the 
trouble  to  propose  an  enactment;  and  come  to  the  House  ready  to  show,  in  aJl  its 
details,  how  the  currency  was  to  be  depreciated,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  his 
measure  on  all  contracts,  and  how  the  distress  would  be  remedied  by  the  deprecia- 
tion he  meant  to  propose.  Members  seemed  to  conceive,  in  every  discussion,  that 
depreciating  the  currency  was  an  obvious  remedy  for  the  distress ;  and  when  the 
bon.  baronet  brought  forward  the  important  measure  he  no  doubt  contemplated  on 
this  subject,  he  should  be  ready  to  meet  his  argument :  on  the  present  occasion  he 
meant  only  to  make  one  or  two  short  observations.  He  could  not  understand  the 
hon.  baronet^s  doctrine,  that  reducing  the  currency  five  millions  in  amount  neces- 
sarily reduced  the  income  of  the  country  fifty  millions.  He  could  not  see  why  the 
reduction  of  the  currency  should  r«iuce  the  income  to  a  ten  times  greater  amount. 
By  raising  the  value  of  money,  those  who  possessed  it  could  obtain  a  greater  com- 
mand over  commodities.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  class  whose  property 
was  incumbered,  and  who  were  obliged  to  discharge  their  incumbrances  at  a  fixed 
sum ;  and  he  would  admit,  that  raising  the  value  of  money  was  a  hardship  on  them, 
bftt  to  those  destitute  of  incumbrance  it  was  no  hardship.  The  hon.  baronet  said, 
that  because  they  had  already  tampered  with  the  currency  this  was  a  reason  why 
they  should  tamper  with  it  again.  That  was  the  hon.  baronet's  argument : — we  had 
recently  tampered  with  the  currency,  and  we  ought  with  less  reserve  to  tamper  with 
it  again  ;  if  we  had  at  one  time  depreciated  the  currency,  the  same  argument  would 
apply  again  with  additional  force.  But  he  would  beg  the  hon.  baronet  to  recollect 
the  inconvenience  that  would  be  felt,  if  by  any  further  tampering  with  the  currency 
they  were  again  to  unsettle  after  ten  years'  continuance,  (for  so  long  had  the  currency 
been  established  on  its  present  basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  in  1822,) 
he  would  beg  the  hon.  baronet  to  recollect  the  vast  inconvenience  which  would 
result  from  their  again  unsettlin]^  all  the  contracts  of  the  country.  Would  he  then 
attempt  to  alter  all  the  engagements  contracted  on  the  faith  of  Parliament,  that  an 
alteration  in  the  currency  should  not  again  take  place  ?  And  would  the  hon.  baronet 
venture  to  say  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  altering  the  currency,  in- 
fluencing and  deranging  all  the  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into  during  the  last 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years?  Not  only  would  the  hon.  baronet  unsettle  all  those  en- 
gagements ;  but  he  (Mr.  Peel)  wished  to  know  what  criterion  he  would  fix  upon  to 
determine  the  precise  standard.  There  was  one  other  point  connected  with  the  hon. 
baronet's  speech  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  If  the  House  were  to  de- 
termino  on  the  hon.  baronet's  proposition  to  depreciate  the  currency,  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence?  The  moment  that  the  public  who  held  paper  converti- 
ble into  gold  coin  found  that  that  gold  coin  was  to  be  deteriorated,  they  would  rush 
with  their  paper  to  obtain  gold  before  the  deterioration.  If,  indeed,  the  hon.  baronet 
could,  by  his  emphatic  will  alone,  instantly  alter  the  standard,  so  that  a  man  who  held 
paper  should  find  on  awaking  to-morrow  morning  that  for  that  paper  he  could  obtain 
only  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  that  would  be  another  affair.    But 
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before  the  legislature  could  pass  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  every  man  who  held  paper, 
consulting  like  most  persons  his  individual  interest,  would  press  forward  to  obtain 
the  performance  of  the  engagement  which  had  been  made  with  him  in  the  medium 
in  which  that  engagement  had  been  contracted.  On  these  two  grounds,  therefore — 
first  on  the  impropriety  of  unsettling  all  the  pecuniary  engagements  which  had  been 
entered  into  since  the  year  1819,  or  rather  since  the  year  1816;  and  secondly,  on 
the  confusion  which  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  gold  in  its  present  state  must 
necessarily  occasion — he  entreated  the  hon.  baronet  to  pause  before  he  dreamt  of 
proposing  a  deterioration  of  the  currency.  So  much  for  the  episode  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  introduced  into  the  discussion ;  and  now  a  few  words  upon  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  To  that  motion  there  were,  in  his  opinion,  more 
objections  than  it  would  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by  stating. 
It  was  unusual  and  unprecedented.  It  was  unusual,  before  ministers  laid  the  esti- 
mates on  the  table,  and  stated  their  views  with  respect  to  taxation,  to  propose  a 
resolution,  not  to  repeal  any  particular  tax,  but  a  general  resolution  that  the  House 
would  proceed  to  repeal  a  certain  taxation.  What  was  to  be  gained  by  such  a  pro- 
position ?  If  the  resolution  were  not  agreed  to,  the  hon.  member  would  be  just  as 
much  at  liberty  to  propose  the  repeal  of  any  particular  tax  as  if  the  resolution  were 
carried.  In  fact,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  repeal  whatever  taxes  could  be 
repealed  consistently  with  the  public  benefit.  The  hon.  member,  therefore,  would 
Dot  advance  a  single  step,  if  all  that  he  meant  was,  that  the  House  should  repeal 
exactly  the  amount  of  taxes  which  their  duty  to  the  public  would  permit.  But  the 
proposed  resolution  went  further.  As  had  been  justly  observed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  it  went  to  dispose  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Now,  that  might  be  a  proper  pro- 
position ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  one  which  required  more  consideration  than  could 
be  given  to  it  when  introduced  incidentally  to  their  notice.  But  here,  without  an 
hour's  consideration,  it  was  proposed  to  determine  that  there  should  be  no  sinking 
fund.  He  protested,  therefore,  against  the  adoption  of  that  Resolution  without 
farther  consideration.  But  that  was  not  all.  It  was  impossible  to  separate  the 
motion  from  the  comments  with  which  the  hon.  member  had  accompanied  it.  The 
public  would  couple  the  resolution  with  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech.  Now,  in  that 
speech  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  the  taxation,  eight 
millions  and  a  half.  He  would  leave  the  House  to  judge  what  effect  would  be 
produced  on  the  public  mind  if  a  resolution  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  promising  a  reduction  of  taxation  of  eight  millions  and  a  half.  Another 
objectionable  part  of  the  proposition  was,  that  it  had  no  specific  purpose.  The  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  remit  a  great  taxation,  but  he  did  not  particularize  the  taxes 
which  ought  to  be  remitted.  He  did  not  propose  that  the  tax  upon  soap,  upon 
candles,  upon  malt,  &c.  ought  to  be  remitted.  Now,  any  one  who  proposed  the 
remission  of  a  tax  ought  at  once  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  For  nothing 
could  be  so  injurious  to  the  retail  trader  as  to  leave  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  the 
taxes  which  it  was  intended  to  remit.  But  the  hon.  member  said,  *'  Remit  taxation, 
but  leave  the  country  in  doubt  what  particular  taxes  you  will  remit."  The  conse- 
queoce  of  adopting  such  a  resolution,  coupled  with  such  a  speech,  would  be  not  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  country,  but  to  suspend  business ;  because  it  could  not  be 
known  for  three  or  four  weeks  what  particular  taxes  would  be  reduced.  The  hon. 
member  would  have  adopted  a  more  rational  course  had  he  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position for  repealing  some  particular  tax,  and  taken  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  urged  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  hon.  member's 
proposition,  that  it  would  atone  to  the  country  for  the  omission  in  the  King's  Speech, 
and  repair  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  doubting  the  existence  of  distress  in  the 
country.  He  knew  how  unpopular  any  person  made  himself  at  the  present  moment 
by  arguing  against  the  existence  of  universal  and  overwhelming  distress.  He  was 
convinced,  however,  that  the  description  of  the  distress  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  description  characterising  it  as  universal  and 
overwhelming.  The  communications  which  he  had  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  since  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  from  persons  with  whom  he  was  un- 
acquainted, but  who  volunteered  their  statements,  concurred  in  declaring  that  there 
was  not  that  universal  distress  which  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  supposed.  Al- 
though he  admitted  that  there  was  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  while  he 
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deeply  lamented  it,  yet  he  did  not  believe  that  it  extended  over  the  vhole  kingdom,  or 
that  it  was  so  severe  as  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  remedy.  There  was  an  elasticity 
in  the  resources  of  the  country  which  he  was  persuaded  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
return  of  comparative  prosperity ;  and  he  did  not  think,  by  exaggerated  descriptions, 
and  by  exciting,  however  unintentionally,  general  despair  and  dismay,  that  we  should 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  practicability  of 
diminishing  the  public  burthens. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  negatived  by  184  against  $9 ;  majority,  115, 
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Lord  John  Russell,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  **  That  this  House  learnt,  with 
satisfaction,  thsrt  his  Majesty,  having  recently  concerted  with  his  Allies  measures 
for  the  pacification  and  final  settlement  of  Greece,  trusts  that  he  shall  be  enabled  at 
an  early  period,  to  communicate  to  parliament  the  particulars  of  this  arrangement, 
with  such  information  as  may  explain  the  course  which  his  Majesty  has  pursued 
throughout  the  progress  of  these  important  transactions.  That  it  is  the  confident 
bopeof  this  House,  that  such  final  settlement  will  be  found  to  secure  to  Greece  a  terri- 
tory sufficient  for  national  defence,  and  a  government  provided  with  full  powers  to 
adapt  its  institutions  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people." 

Mb.  Secretart  Pkel  said,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  such  general  explanations  to  the 
noble  lord,  as  may  induce  him  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  his  motion.  I  say  that  I  am  placed  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, because  the  House  will  recollect  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  his  Majesty  stated,  that  in  conjunction  with  his 
Allies,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
concluding  a  final  arrangement  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  and  for  the  determina- 
tion of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe :  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  add, 
that  all  the  papers  connected  with  that  arrangement,  sufficient  to  explain  the  course  he 
had  taken,  should  be  laid  before  Parliament  at  an  early  period.  In  my  official  ca- 
pacity I  am,  of  course,  cognizant  of  those  papers ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  than  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  be  drawn 
into  an  untimely  discussion  which  may  involve  that  information  of  which  ere  long  the 
House  will  be  in  possession.  Were  I  drawn  into  such  a  discussion,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  avoid  availing  myself  of  that  information,  thus  obtaining  an  advantage 
in  debate  which  others  do  not  enjoy.  I  therefore  trust  that  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  will  be  attained,  although  I  do  not  enter  into  that  discussion ;  but  if  it  should 
hereafter  aiise,  and  if  the  noble  lord  should  deem  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House,  I  hope  that  the  forms  of  the  House  will  not  prevent  my  offering  some 
further  observations.  The  noble  lord  avows  that  his  main  object  is,  if  possible,  to 
procure  an  explanation  on  two  points  which  he  deems  of  pressing  importance. — First, 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  provided  by  the  Allies  for  the  future  goyemment  of 
Greece;  second,  the  territorial  limits  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  State.  On  the  first 
point  I  apprehend  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  complete  satisfiEiction.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  lord,  that  in  the  arrangements,  the  bases  of  which  have  been  laid  by  the  Allies 
who  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  although  the  noble  lord  seems  to 
have  heard  rumours  to  the  contrary,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  dictate  despotic 
monarchy  to  Greece.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  arrangements  which  can  control 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  present  situa- 
tion of  Greece.  I  can  also  venture  to  disclaim,  certainly  on  the  part  of  my  own 
country,  and  I  believe  on  the  part  of  France  and  Russia,  any  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  formation  of  such  institutions  as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  liberty  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  Greece.  Into  the  second  point,  which  relates  to  the  limits  of  the 
new  State,  I  can  scarcely  enter  without  an  infringement  of  the  principle  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  my  observations.  On  the  22nd  of.  March  the 
Protocol  was  issued  to  which  the  noble  Lord  referred,  and  which  in  some  way  or 
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other  obtained  publicity  in  the  continental  Journals,  relating  to  the  limits  of  Greece, 
and  the  noble  lord  luis  expressed  his  apprehensioDs  that  the  boundaries  now 
about  to  be  assigned  will  be  less  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Protocol.  I  feel  that 
the  present  is  not  the  occasion  for  entering  into  the  details,  but  I  can  venture  to 
assure  the  noble  lord,  that  the  arrangement  now  in  progress  for  the  independence, 
happiness,  and  security  of  Greece  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  favourable  than 
that  which  was  contemplated  in  the  Protocol.  The  territorial  limits  may  be  less 
extensive,  but  the  com|)ensation  for  the  more  confined  limits  will,  1  think,  be  found 
ample.  The  noble  lord  justly  observes,  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  those  countries 
which  entered  into  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  to  give  Greece  such  security  as  in 
her  infancy  will  protect  her  from  foreign  interference :  he,  therefore,  wishes  that  she 
shall  have  a  frontier  capable  of  being  easily  defended.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  is  bo  such  limitation  of  the  new  state  as  he  appears 
to  believe  is  contemplated — that  the  boundaries  will  be  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Morea,  and  that  will  include  all  those  places  with  which  our  historical  recollections 
are  gratefully  associated,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  frontier  will  in  a  considerable 
degree  afford  the  means  of  defence.  But  the  question  of  limits  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance, provided  those  states  which  entered  into  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  have 
completed  that  arrangement,  which  we  hope  will  be  a  fulfilment  of  that  engagement — 
provided  al<(o,  that  those  states,  under  whose  fostering  care  this  new  government  is 
to  be  established,  feel  that  intsrest  in  its  prosperity  which  will  induce  them,  until  its 
resources  are  of  themselves  sufficient,  to  undertake  the  guarantee  of  its  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  this  country  to  support  the  government  of  Turkey, 
it  will  be  recollected  by  the  noble  lord,  that  on  a  former  occasion  some  sarcastic 
renoarks  were  made  upon  the  supposed  attachment  of  ministers  to  Turkish  insti- 
tutions— as  if,  because  they  did  not  wish  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  they  necessarily  admired  its  institutions!  At  that  time  I  protested  against 
any  such  inference,  and  I  added  that  I  thought  I  could  pi'ove,  by  the  opinions  of 
statesmen  strongly  attached  to  liberty  and  liberal  institiitiuus,  that  }t  was  possible  to 
entertain  a  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey  without  the  implication  that  it 
was  fit  to  support  its  system  of  internal  government.  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  of 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1791,  but  in  1806  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
were  certainly  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Fox  to  think  that  it  was  for  the  general 
interest  of  Europe — for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
that  the  independence  of  Turkey  should  be  secured.  There  was  another  proof  of  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  subject,  which  I  did  not  bring  forward.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  with  the  French  government  in  1806,  a  proposition  was  made  by 
Prince  Talleyrand,  that  some  compensation  should  be  made  to  Sicily,  by  the  establish- 
meot  of  a  new  state,  consisting  of  Albania,  and  the  Morea.  Mr.  Fox  protested 
against  this  proposed  dbmemberment  of  Turkey,  contending  that  it  ougnt  to  be 
part  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  power.  Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  attached  great  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Turkey  as  an  independent  state;  but  I  hope  that  the  mention  of  this 
topic  will  not  tend  to  introduce  discussion.  I  did  not  on  a  former  day  mean  to  state 
Mr.  Fox's  views  as  to  the  general  system  of  European  policy.  I  only  wished  to 
show  by  that  instance,  that  public  men,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  their 
predecessors,  might  attach  importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
without  necessarily  leading  to  the  inference  that  they  approved  the  system  of  internal 
rovemment  in  Turkey.  If  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  in  a 
hostile  manner ;  if  he  himself  had  not  said  that  he  rather  introduced  it  in  order  to 
procnre  from  ministers  such  an  answer  and  such  information  as  they  could  give  con- 
sistently with  their  duty ;  and  if  I  thought  he  meant  to  press  it  to  a  division,  I  should 
feel  under  the  necessity  of  at  once  opposing  it ;  but  considering  the  promise  of  the 
Crown  at  the  earliest  period  to  afford  information,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  complicated  relations  of  this  country  with  regard  to  Greece,  as  they  have  existed 
during  the  last  three  years,  to  entitle  this  House  so  far  to  withhold  its  confidence  from 
the  present  servants  of  the  Crown,  that  it  should  undertake  to  express  an  opinion 
before  it  has  obtained  the  information  on  which  an  opinion  ought  to  be  founded.  I  beg 
Jie  House  to  recollect  that  when  the  present  government  (I  mean  the  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington)  came  into  office,  they  found  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  July  in  ex- 
53— Vol.  n. 
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istence;  the  objects  of  that  Treaty  were  Decessarily  vague  and  imperfect,  but  the  inten 
tion  of  it  was  to  apply  an  immediate  remedy  to  an  enormous  evil  affecting  the  interests 
of  every  commercial  country.  Although  the  present  Ministry  were  not  the  authors  of 
that  Treaty,  yet,  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  its  execution,  we  were  as  desirous  to 
fulfil  its  objects  in  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  as  was  Mr.  Canning  himself.  What  were 
Uie  facts?  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  power,  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  found  herself,  on  grounds  quite  extrinsic,  involved  in  a  war 
with  Turkey.  Against  the  right  of  Russia  to  enter  into  that  war  we  did  not  protest, 
but  left  her  to  pursue  the  line  of  policy  she  deemed  it  proper  to  take.  It  has  been 
said,  that  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  government  generally, 
were  in  some  respects  responsible  for  the  precipitation  and  rashness  with  which 
Turkey  commenced  hostilities,  and  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  persevered  in 
them ;  it  has  also  been  contended  that  we  were  deceived  as  to  the  result,  and  thought 
that  Turkey  could  maintain  a  successful  resistance.  The  main  charge  against  us, 
however,  has  been,  that  Turkey  was  in  some  way  improperly  induced  to  place  reliance 
on  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  after  she  had  been 
termed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  our  *^  ancient  ally,*'  and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  alliance,  she  was  led  to  embroil  herself  in  war.  Now,  a  simple  reference  to 
a  few  dates,  without  entering  into  any  argument,  will  totally  disprove  this  charge. 
I  vindicate  not  only  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  that  of  Lord 
Goderich,  from  the  imputation  of  having  created  an  impression  on  the  part  of  Turkey, 
tbat  she  might  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  England,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
80  happens  that  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought  on  the  20th  October,  1827,  and 
the  account  of  it  reached  Constantinople  on  the  1st  Nov.  following.  The  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  the  Minister  of  England  as  one  of  those  Powers,  in 
consequence  of  their  total  dissatisfaction  with  the  assurances  given  by  Turkey,  left 
Constantinople  about  the  20th  December,  1827.  Turkey  had,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  first,  the  proof  that  England  had  taken  her  share  in  the  battle  of  Navarino ; 
and  next,  the  proof  that  England  was  displeased  with  the  course  she  had  taken,  by 
the  departure  of  her  ambassador  from  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  very  day  that  the 
British  Ambassador  left  Constantinople  that  the  Porte  was  infatuated  enough  to 
issue  that  document  called  a  Hatti-scherriff,  and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war.  It  was  bsued  on  the  20th  December,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  January 
that  my  noble  friend  was  made  Prime  Minister.  When  he  was  so  appointed,  it  was 
not  known  that  the  Ilatti-scherriff  had  been  published  by  Turkey,  nor  did  that  fact 
transpire  until  after  she  had  been  designated  in  the  King's  speech  the  ^'  ancient  ally" 
of  this  country.  These  facts  show  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  foolish  reliance 
on  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  England  could  have  induced  Turkey  to  enter 
into  the  war  with  Russia ;  for  that  war  Turkey  is  alone  responsible,  and  for  her 
perseverance  in  it  she  is  also  alone  responsible ;  in  both  cases  she  acted  not  only 
without  the  encouragement  but  directly  against  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of 
Great  Britain.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  although  she  entered  into  that  war  upon 
the  consideration  of  her  own  case,  and  without  any  such  reliance  upon  Great  Britain, 
ttill  it  should  have  been  the  policy  of  this  government  to  interfere  actively  to  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war.  Here  I  must  say,  as  indeed  has  been  already 
said,  that  before  England  is  induced  to  second  a  war  of  that  nature,  it  becomes  her 
first  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  proposed  hostilities  are  just  and  necessary.  In 
the  Ilatti-scherriff,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  aggression  of  Russia,  three  declara- 
tions were  publicly  given  : — First,  a  religious  appeal  was  made  to  all  Mahometans 
to  take  up  arms  against  Russia;  next,  there  was  a  positive  statement  that  Turkey 
would  only  enter  into  negotiations  with  Russia  to  deceive  her  an<I  to  gain  time,  the 
better  to  prepare  new  means  of  resistance ;  thirdly,  that  she  had  signal  the  treaty 
of  Ackemiann  with  the  intention  of  violating  it,  and  that  she  never  would  fulfil  any 
of  its  conditions. — Therefore,  not  only  were  we  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
that  power  in  engaging  in  the  war,  but  if  we  had  undertaken  her  defence,  we  must 
have  undertaken  it  upon  grounds  which  no  honest  minister  could  approve.  What- 
ever importance  we  might  attach  to  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  and  whatever  wish  wo 
might  entertain  to  see  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  notion  that  England  ought  to  be  bound  by  the  rashness  or  folly  which 
might  influence  the  councils  of  others.     The  conduct  of  England  in  attempting  to 
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mediate  was  perfectly  consistent  with  wisdom  ;  but  there  was  no  obligation,  express 
or  implied,  of  treaty,  of  good  faith,  or  of  policy,  which  could  induce  or  justify  her 
Fn  actively  interfering  by  means  of  war  with  the  issue  of  the  })cnding  contest.     Still, 
notwithstanding  that  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
England  and  France  were  placed  as  neutral  powers,  having  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
6th  July  with  Russia,  a  belligerent,  we  felt  it  so  important  to  Europe,  and  above  all, 
we  had  contracted  such  obligations  to  Greece,  that  we  were  compelled  to  overcome 
every  minor  difficulty,  and  to  persevere  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded :  that  treaty  is  on  the  eve  of  its  final 
accomplishment;  peace  has  been  preserved;  and  whatever  may  have  been   the 
origrinal  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  treaty,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
result  it  will  be  found  that  the  three  great  parties  to  the  Protocol  never  at  first  con- 
templated any  settlement  so  favourable  to  Greece  as  that  which,  I  think,  consistently 
with  justice  to  Turkey,  we  have  been  enabled  to  make.     Let  me  remind  the  House 
that  by  the  treaty  of  the  6th  July,  nothing  more  was  contemplated  than  the  esta- 
blishment  of  that  sort  of  qualified  indepeudence  which  would  have  left  the  state  of 
Greece  the  vassal  to  the  Porte,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  considerable  tribute : 
the  Porte  would  even  have  had  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  of  the  Greek 
governors.     By  intervening  events  and  by  negotiation,  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
the  complete  independence  of  Greece.     She  no  longer  holds  the  rank  of  a  mere 
▼assal  dependent  upon  the  Porte,  but  she  will  take  her  place  among  the  independent 
nations  of  Europe.     Having  effected  these  objects,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
opposed  to  us,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  felt,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  there  has 
been  that  degree  of  harmony  and  good  faith  in  the  councils  of  the  '^  three  great 
powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,"  which  will  at  least  induce  the  House 
to  suspend  its  judgment  until  the  promised  papers  can  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  these  transactions  to  justify  suspicion.     I 
concur  with  the  noble  lord,  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  this  country  to  see  that  a 
new  State  thus  formed  is  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  can  be  prosperous ;  and  I 
join  with  him  heartily  in  the  earnest  wish  he  has  cxprcsse<l,  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
present  day  may  recover  from  the  torpor  of  long  slavery,  and  be  enabled  to  emulate 
the  glory  of  their  predecessors,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  from  the  establishmeiit  of  those 
institutions  v^hich,  in  happy  countries  like  this,  are  calculated  to  insure  the  posses- 
sion of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Peel  said,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  that  when  I 
stated  that  his  Majesty^s  government  had  been  able  to  execute  the  treaty  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  had  been  conceived,  and  even  to  carry  it  further,  any  one  should  suppose 
that  I  thereby  intended  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  present  government  and  the 
original  framers  of  the  treaty.  I  said  that  we  had  carried  the  treaty  further  than 
Mr.  Canning,  hut  that  has  been  because  events  have  arisen  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
not  able  to  foresee.  But,  Sir,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  noble  friend  has  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject ;  there 
were  first  addressed  some  questions  to  me,  and  when  they  were  answered,  the  noble 
lord  (Palmerston)  has  risen  to  found  a  statement  upon  them ;  I  therefore  think  that 
I  have  a  right  to  complain,  because  I  certainly  did  not  conceive  that  these  answers 
would  form  the  groundwork  of  the  unpremeditated  impromptu  delivered  by  my  noble 
friend.  What  a  situation  am  I  placed  in  by  answering  these  questions  ?  Was  it  fair 
on  such  a  ground  to  enter  into  the  description  of  boundaries — was  it  proper  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  attaching  Candia  to  Greece.  Can  I  in  reply  state  and  argue 
upon  all  those  circumstances  of  which  the  House  is  not  yet  in  possession  ?  Can  I 
enter  into  the  reasons  why,  because  there  has  been  a  rebellion,  not  only  England, 
bat  aU  the  other  powers  have  forced  Turkey  to  a  submission,  to  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  would  not  have  consented?  But,  Sir,  even  if  my  noble  friend 
shall  succeed  in  procuring  a  majority  for  the  noble  lord's  motion,  it  will  still  leave 
the  government  unfettered  as  to  Candia,  for  the  noble  lord*s  motion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that :  and  I  protest  that  I  will  not  be  drawn  to  enter  into  the  discussion  by 
the  course  pursued,  trusting  the  House  will  feel  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed, 
mJ  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  that  discussion.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  in  fair- 
enter  into  that  discussion,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  it ;  but  I  trust  that  the  House 
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will  not  from  this  resolution  of  mine,  draw  any  unfair  conclusion.  ^Iy  noble  friend 
has  stated,  that  if  England  would  consent  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  Greece,  he  was 
pretty  sure  that  the  other  powers  who  have  joined  in  the  treaty  would  not  be  opposed 
to  such  extension.  Certainly  this  is  a  statement  which  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
my  noble  friend.  I  do  not,  however,  know  in  whose  confidence  he  may  be,  or  whom 
he  may  undertake  to  represent  in  making  that  statement,  unless  he  comes  to  that 
conclusion  from  having  been  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  executiion  of  the  treaty.  This, 
however,  at  all  events,  I  can  state  to  the  House,  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  on 
the  question  of  boundaries  exists  between  the  contracting  powers;  and  that  the 
arrangements  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  explained,  Mr.  Peel  also  spoke  in  explanation. — I  can 
assure  my  noble  friend  that  I  admit  his  perfect  right  to  express  his  opinions,  and  to 
have  them  considered  expressly  as  his  own ;  and  if  I  had  objected  to  it,  I  should  have 
been  justly  subject  to  censure.  But  I  was  not  speaking  of  opinions,  but  of  facts. 
Neither  did  I  impute  to  my  noble  friend  any  improper  disclosure  of  the  information 
he  obtained  while  in  office ;  all  that  I  stated  was,  that  having  made  a  speech,  I  was 
placed  under  a  disadvantage  when  my  noble  friend  entered  into  details.  The  fact  to 
which  I  referred  was  this — that  my  noble  friend  stated  certain  circumstances  in  such 
a  manner  as  must  have  led  those  who  heard  him,  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  from 
authority,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  negotiations  between  the  powers, 
thereby  leading  those  who  heajnd  him  to  conclude  that  England  stood  alone  on  the 
question  of  limits ;  and  that  if  she  would  waive  her  objections  on  that  head,  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  powers  would  also  waive  theirs.  For  this  reason 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  three  contracting  powers  were  agreed  upon 
this  point,  and  that  there  was  no  such  want  of  harmony  as  my  noble  friend  would 
have  made  out.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  made  the  observations  I  did ;  and  I 
beg  to  assure  him,  that  in  making  them  I  did  not  in  the  least  intend  to  impute  to 
him  any  improper  disclosures. 

Lord  John  Kussell  having  declined  to  divide  the  House  on  his  motion,  it  was 
D^atived  without  a  division. 


FEES  PAID  BY  PERSONS  ACQUITTED. 

Februabt  17,  1830. 

Mb.  Secretart  Peel  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill — by  which,  however,  he  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  immediate  object 
which  he  had  in  view  would  be  gained— namely,  a  bill  to  abolish  all  fees  heretofore 
payable  by  persons  on  their  acquittal  or  other  discharge  from  any  criminal  charge. 
in  1818  a  bill  had  passed  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  which  must  certfunly  have  been  to  aboli>h  all  such  fees,  for  it  enacted 
that  no  fee  should  be  paid  on  the  ac(}uittal  of  any  prisoner  charged  with  felony  or 
misdemeanour.  The  construction  which  had  been  put  upon  that  bill,  however,  was 
that  it  was  applicable  only  to  persons  retained  in  custody,  tried  and  acquitted,  and 
not  to  persons  who  were  only  held  to  bail,  and  afterwards  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  relieve  all  acquitted  persons,  whether  they  had  been  in  custody 
or  only  held  to  bail,  from  the  payment  of  fees  upon  acquittal.  At  present,  a  person 
80  circumstanced  was  liable  to  pay  Ids.  4d.  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  2s.  to  the  crier 
of  the  court,  and  (which  was  tne  most  extraordinary  fee  of  all)  12s.  to  the  jur}'  on 
every  traverse.  On  grave  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  bill 
for  which  he  was  about  to  move  would  not  go  far  enongh.  It  would  only  relieve 
the  person  acquitted  from  the  payment  of  fees,  but  he  would  still  be  subject  to  the 
payment  of  different  fees  for  the  formal  processes  of  the  court.  Among  other 
charges  there  was  drawing  up  the  record,  for  which  the  person  tried  had  to  pay  a 
shilling  a  folio;  amounting  in  some  cases  to  five  or  six  pounds,  and  in  many  to  two 
or  three ;  although  in  numerous  instances  no  record  whatever  was  drawn  up.  Since 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  bill,  the  hon.  member  for  Cumberland  had  expressed  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  amount  of 
fees  receivable  by  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  tlie  authority  on  which  those  fees  were 
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demanded.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  highly  approved  of  the  proposition,  and  if  that  committee 
were  appointed,  he  would  not  press  his  bill  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  until  the 
result  of  its  enquiries  were  known.  He  understood  that  last  year  it  was  a  question 
with  many  country  gentlemen  whether  ntmting  compensation  for  fees  were  desirable, 
very  large  sums  having  been  demanded  on  that  score.  The  act  of  1815,  to  which 
he  had  oefore  alluded,  provided  compensation  for  the  officers  whose  fees  it  took 
away,  and  subjected  the  county  to  the  payment  of  that  compensation.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  did  not  see  the  justice  of* rendering  the  county  liable  at  all  times ; 
although,  with  respect  to  fees,  he  was  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  termi- 
nation of  all  exbting  interests  it  might  be  advisable  that  they  should  cease.  The 
whole  subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  as  he  understood  the  hon.  member 
for  Cumberland  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  moving  for  the  committee  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  he  would  merely  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  but 
postpone  any  further  proceeding  on  it  until  the  committee  had  enquired  into  the 
subject.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  accordingly  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bilL 

In  reply  to  an  observation  by  Sir  T.  Baring, 

Mr.  reel  said,  he  liad  abstained  from  giving  an  opinion  as  to  whether  all  officers 
in  those  courts  to  which  his  bill  had  reference  should  be  paid  by  salary  or  by  fees. 
All  he  asked  was,  whether,  when  an  individual  was  discharged,  he  should  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  that  which  was  not  essential  to  his  defence.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
meant  to  do  away  all  fees  and  substitute  a  fixed  salary.  That  was  a  point  of  grave 
importance  and  required  much  consideration. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


LAW  REFORMS. 
Febbuabt  18,  1830. 

Mr.  Sccbbtart  Pbbl  rose  to  make  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  re- 
specting the  reform  of  the  courts  of  law.  Before  he  proceeded,  he  begged  that  so 
much  of  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  as  related  to  the  measures 
for  the  improvements  of  the  courts  of  law  might  be  now  read. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  then  read  as  follows : — ^'  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
acquaint  you  that  his  attention  has  been  of  late  earnestly  (Urected  to  various  im- 
portant considerations  connected  with  improvements  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  law.  His  Majesty  has  directed  that  measures  shall  be  submitted  for  your 
deliberation  of  which  some  are  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty,  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  course  of  justice  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
others  appear  to  be  necessary  preliminaries  to  a  revision  of  the  practice  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  superior  courts.  We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that  his  majesty 
feels  confident  that  you  will  give  your  best  attention  and  assistance  to  subjects  of  such 
deep  and  lasting  concern  to  the  wellbeing  of  his  people."  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  say,  that  in  moving,  pursuant  to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  ascertaining  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  officers  in  the  courts  of 
common  law,  he  thought  it  might  be  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  House 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  he  should  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  it  a  general  outline  of  the  measures  connected  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  law  referred  to  in  his  majesty^s  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  each  of  these  measures  would  require  a  separate  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, but  still  he  considered  it  of  importance,  that  previously  to  entering 
upon  the  separate  consideration  of  each  of  them,  the  House  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  views  and  objects  of  his  majesty^s  government  in  a  connected  form,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  general  scope 
and  tendency  of  the  proposed  measures.  He  was  convinced  that  his  majesty^s  con- 
fidence in  the  House  (which  he  had  graciously  expressed  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne),  and  his  reliance  upon  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  lend  every  attention 
and  assistance  in  the  progress  of  these  measures,  had  not  been  misplaced,  a  id  wouki 
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not  be  disappointed.  He  was  himself  confident,  whatever  shades  of  difference  might 
exist  in  the  opinions  entertained  by  members  of  that  House  upon  political  questions, 
however  different  their  views  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  distress  mentioned  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  which  was  unfortunately  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout 
the  country — whatever  difference  might  exist  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  or  domestic 
policy,  he  was  confident,  however  the  attention  of  the  House  might  be  occasionally 
occupied  with  these  considerations,  that  hon.  members  would  not  be  so  exclusively 
engaged  in  them  as  to  allow  such  matters  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  perhaps 
less  interesting  and  animating  discussion  of  legal  improvements,  which  were,  however, 
far  from  being  of  slight  consequence  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
alluded  to  the  intended  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  He  felt  confident  ttiat  members  would  indulge  him  and  favour  him  with 
their  attention  while  he  stated  the  general  outline  of  these  measures.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  make  allowances  for  his  want  of  professional  education  and 

{>rofessional  experience,  a  circumstance  that  might  render  some  of  his  explanations 
ess  intelligible  than  they  would  otherwise  be  upon  such  a  subject.  He  was  also 
satisfied  that  the  House  would  take  into  account  the  necessary  occupation  of  his  time 
in  other  matters,  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  office  rendered  still  more  pressing 
than  the  present  subject  (important  as  it  was),  and  that  they  would  overlook  any 
errors  or  oversights  which  he  might  commit.  The  technical  details  of  the  subject 
he  left  to  the  discussion  of  others  who  were  better  qualified  than  he  was,  by  their 
habits  and  education,  to  deal  with  them;  but  he  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  present  to  the  House,  in  a  popular  form,  the  great  and  general  principles  of  the 
improvements  to  be  proposed,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  others  who,  like 
himself,  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  professional  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  House  was  aware  that,  some  short  time  since,  his  Majesty,  m  compliance  with 
an  address  of  the  House,  had  appointed  two  conimissions  of  enquiry — the  one  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  pmctice  and  proceedings  of  the  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law— the  other  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  relative  to  real  property. 
He  must  give  credit  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  for  a  great  share 
in  the  appointment  of  those  commissions  which  he  had  suggested  in  the  able,  learned, 
and  comprehensive  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  session  before  last,  upon  the 
subject  of  legal  reforms.  Though  there  was  a  (pialification  of  the  proposal  with  which 
that  sptKich  concluded  in  the  course  subiequently  taken,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
object  of  the  speech  was  the  appointment  of  commissions  of  enquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  law,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.  The  House  was  aware  that  reports  had  been 
made  by  each  of  those  commissions,  which  in  each  case  did  the  highest  credit  to  the 
views  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  them,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  proceeded 
to  fulfil  their  duties  and  accomplish  the  intentions  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
With  respect  to  the  report  of  the  common  law  commissioners,  it  embraced  several 
mattersof  the  highest  importance  to  the  due  administration  ofjusticeand  to  thedespatch 
of  business  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  and  the  increased  activity  of  those 
courts.  The  second  report  of  the  common  law  commissioners  would  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty  in  a  few  days.  It  was  a  report  embracing  objects  of  much  higher  con- 
sideration and  importance  than  the  first.  From  the  coYnmunications  he  had  had  with 
the  commissioners  of  enquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  common  law  he  could  inform 
the  Ilouse,  that  the  second  report^  which  he  trusted  shortly  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
lay  before  the  House,  would  embrace — First,  the  expediency  of  investing  the  superior 
courts  with  new  powers  of  a  summary  and  equitable  kind,  calculated  to  economise  time 
and  money  in  legal  proceedings,  and  prevent  the  too  frequent  resort  to  the  aid  of 
courts  of  equity.  The  second  point  adverted  to  by  the  commissioners  was  a  subiect  of 
great  importance — it  referred  to  the  verification  of  written  documents  before  trial.  The 
third  recommendation  related  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  accounts. 
The  fourth  to  an  abridgment  and  simplification  of  the  obsolete  and  useless  forms  of 
pleading.  There  were  also  other  matters  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  report, 
which  were  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  but 
he  had  mentioned  these,  deeming  them  of  the  highest  consequence.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  of  real  property  had  also  made 
one  report,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  announce  at  an  early  period  the 
production  of  another,  in  continuation  of  their  labours  upon  that  important  sulject. 
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With  r^peet  to  both  commissions,  every  member,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  would  freely  and  readily  admit  the  great  importance  of  our  being 
enabled  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  legal  reform  simultaneously,  and  in  a 
systematic  manner.     We  ought  not  to  attempt  partial  reforms,  but  endeavour  to 
effect  a  general  improvement  in  the  practice  and  administration  of  the  law.     The 
whole  subject  of  the  law — the  subjects  of  enquiry  before  each  commission — were  so 
intimately  connected  and  interwoven  together,  that  until  we  were  in  possession  of 
the  entire  views  of  the  commissioners  in  relation  to  them,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
IK>i^tpone  partial  reforms  in  the  law,  and  wait  till  we  had  the  whole  question  fairly 
before  us.     Perhaps  there  were  parts  of  the  system,  which,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  urgency,  we  might  venture  to  touch ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  whole 
vras  so  interwoven,  the  several  branches  of  enquiry  were  so  closely  connected,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  partial  legislation  was  so  great,  that  he  fully  concurred  with 
the  commissioners  in  deprecating  the  adoption  of  partial  and  isolated  measures,  and 
in  waiting  till  we  could  deal  with  the  whole  subject  at  once.     He  must  advert 
to  another  commission  that  had  been  recently  appointed,  not  in  consequence  of 
an  address  to  the  crown,  but  directly  on  behalf  of  his  majesty  ;  it  was  Instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiry  into  the  present  state  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  with  a  view 
to  revising  the  proceedings  had  in  suits  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  suit  till  its  close.     So  much  for  what  he  might  call  the  preliminary 
proceedings  that  had  been  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  legal  reform.    He  purposed, 
at  a  future  period,  to  present  to  the  legislature  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  com- 
missioners— the  results  of  the  enquiries   of  those   intelligent,  disinterested,   and 
dispassionate  men,  on  the  subject  of  the  superior  cuurts— of  the  laws  of  real  property 
— ^and  of  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     Tiie  immediate 
object  of  the  bill  which  he  was  then  about  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  was,  to  facilitate 
the  future  promotion  of  legal  improvement — to  lay  the  grouoitwork  of  reform  in  the 
practice  and  proceedings  of  our  courts.     Its  principle  would  be  to  regtilate  the  ap- 
propriation of  fees  now  received  by  individuals  holding  patent  offices  for  life,  or  a 
specific  term  of  years.    Uis  experience  of  legal  reforms  had  satisfied  him  that  the 
existence  of  patent  offices  formed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  improvements  in 
the  law.     It  therefore  became  absolutely  necessary  to  look  at  the  whole  question, 
and  devise  u  measure  by  means  of  which  the  establishment  of  vested  interests  in 
courts  of  justice  should  be  brought  to  an  end.     In  almost  every  attempt  to  introduce 
partial  reforms  in  the  law,  we  were  met  by  vested  interests,  which  impeded  our 
operations.     The  usual  course  in  such  cases  was  to  provide  the  means  of  compen- 
sation for  the  holders  of  patent  offices ;  having  enacted  the  abolition  of  their  fees,  we 
ascertained  their  value,  and  gave  the  parties  a  claim  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  their 
amount.     But  it  frequently  happened  that  the  effect  of  taking  away  the  fees  of  one 
officer  in  a  court  was  directly  and  materially  to  increase  the  fees  receivable  by  an- 
other officer ;   and  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we  came  to  deal  with  the  interests 
of  the  second  officer,  a  claim  was  raised  for  compensation,  not  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  original  value  of  the  office,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  profits  which  he  had 
derived  in  consequence  of  a  previous  reform.     He  feared  that  this  had  been  the  case 
more  particularly  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  partial  measures  of 
reform.     The  public  had  thus  been  exposed  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  great 
pecuniary  loss.      He  was  therefore  for  looking  all  at  once  at  the  whole  question  of 
vested  interests,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  mode  by  which,  without  any  act  of  indi- 
vidual injustice,  officers  should  in  future  hold  all  legal  situations  of  a  subordinate 
nature  in  dependence  upon  those  by  whom  they  were  appointed,  so  as  to  enable  par- 
liament to  proceed  to  legal  reforms  and  alterations,  without  giving  to  individuals  who 
might  be  affected  by  them  a  claim  to  compensation.      The  immediate  object  of  the 
bill  he  meant  to  introduce  would  be  to  provide,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  officer 
who  should  be  appointed  after  an  early  day,  to  be  named,  should  have  any  claim  to 
compensation,  on  the  ground  of  proceedings  in  parliament  to  alter  or  amend  the 
practice  in  courts  of  justice.      As  for  existing  vested  interests,  he  proposed  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  the  following  manner.    He  proposed,  that  commissioners  (say  those 
already  appointed,  in  order  to  save  expense)  should  be  empowered  to  institute 
enquiries  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  amount  of  fees  received  in 
a  given  number  of  years  by  the  several  patent  officers  in  courts  of  justice,  and  by 
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those  possessed  of  vested  interests  in  legal  offices,  either  for  life  or  a  term  of  years. 
He  would  confine  the  enquiry  to  the  amount  of  legal  fees  (without  committing*  him- 
self to  matters  of  detail)  which  had  been  received  for  the  last  ten  years,  believing 
that  to  be  the  fairest  period  upon  which  to  take  an  avenge :  for  it  we  took  a  shorter 
period — say  one  of  seven  years — the  increase  which  took  place  in  some  species  of 
fees  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  changes  then  made,  wojuld  swell  the  average  beyond 
what  it  ought  to  be.      Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  legal  fees  accruing  to  the 
holders  of  patent  offices  within  the  last  ten  years,  he  propos^,  in  future,  to  have  all 
such  fees  received  on  the  public  account,  and  that  those  individuals  having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  offices  from  which  they  arose  should  be  paid  respectively  according 
to  the  average  of  their  receipts  for  ten  years.     When  we  came  to  the  consideratioji 
of  alterations  in  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  our  law  courts,  we  might  see 
whether  the  amount  of  fees  now  receivable  might  not  be  materially  reduced  in  seve- 
ral branches  of  those  proceedings.     Still  it  would  be  open  to  parliament  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  expedient,  in  consideration  of  the  fees  now  paid»  to  provide  a 
fund  sufficient  for  the  compensation  of  persons  who  possessed  vested  interests  in 
offices — that  would  be  a  subject  for  afYer  consideration.     At  present  he  merely  pro- 
posed that  the  fees  in  question  should  be  received  on  the  public  account,  and  that 
they  should  constitute  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  in  the  manner  suggested. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  imagining  that  such  a  fund  would  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  these  individuals,  estimattnl  upon  an  average  of  ten  years.      In  1828 
the  number  of  causes  tried  in  the  superior  courts  considerably  exceeded  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years,  from  1823  to  1827,  both  inclusive ;   so  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  an  increase  rather  tliau  a  decrease  of  fees.     The  question  of  fees  once 
set  at  rest,  parliament  would  be  at  liberty  to  deal  with  every  question  of  legal  reform 
in  future  according  to  its  own  merits,  without  being  influenced  by  other  considera- 
tions.    He  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  by  improv- 
ing the  mode  of.  process  in  county  courts,  and  reducing  the  charges  upon  legal  pro- 
ce^ings  for  the  recovery  of  such  debts.   Th'it  was  a  measure  which  he  considered  one  of 
yery  great  importance ;  but  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the  situation  of  certain 
officers,  whose  interests  would  have  been  injureil  by  the  operation  of  the  bill,  and  he 
was  afraid  to  ))rovidc  a  compensation  for  these  parties,  lest,  by  so  doing,  he  should 
increase  the  pn)fits  of  others,  and  so  throw  an  Impediment  in  the  way  of  future  re- 
forms by  affording  such  individuals  grounds  for  claiming  additional  compensation 
upon  another  occasion.     Among  the  measures  which  it  appeared  to  him  possible  to 
adopt,  without  waiting  for  the  period  of  fidl  and  final  reform,  was  one  which  at  a 
former  period  had  excited  much  attention  in  the  House,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  immediatdy  affected  by  it — he  alluded  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 
separate  and  local  jurisdiction  in  Wales,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
that  country  with  the  legal  practiceand  proceedings  ofthe  English  courts.  Hewassatis- 
fied  that  those  gentlemen  who  felt  most  desirous  of  upholding  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  Wales,  would  enter  upon  this  consideration  calmly  and  dispassionately,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  when,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment ofthe  great  object  of  assimilating  the  legal  jurisdiction  ofthe  two  countries,  and 
for  the  interest  of  Wales  as  well  as  England,  the  English  system  might  safely  be  intro- 
duced into  Wales.    There' were  four  separate  and  independent  jurisdictions  in  Wales, 
and  eight  judges  to  administer  justice,  whoenjoved  judicial  offices,  which  might  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  who  were  further  enabled  to  practise 
as  barristers  in  this  country.     It  was  also  the  custom  that  the  Welsh  judges  should 
be  attached  permanently  to  one  circuit,  instead  of  varying  the  places  of  administering 
justice,  as  in  England.     He  was  aware  that  at  present  there  was  only  one  Welsh 
judge  who  occupied  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  he  was  also  aware  that  it  would  be 
imposHible  to  name  any  one  who  possessed  more  honourable  or  independent  feelings 
than  that  gentleman,  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought,  generally  speaking,  that  it 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  station,  if  our 
salutary,  wise,  and  prudent  distinctions  between  the  political  and  judicial  character 
were  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Welsh  judges.     It  would  also  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  jurisdiction  of  Wales  to  prevent  the  same  judge  from  going  permanently 
and  invariably  the  same  small  circuit.     He  had  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  Welsh  judges,  but  it  was  impossible  for  any  gentle- 
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man  to  avoid  forming  local  and  personal  connexions  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  the  same  circuit  for  several  years :  sure  he  was  tha^  such  local  and  personal 
connexions  would  not  be  allowed  by  these  gentlemen  to  act  on  their  conduct  or 
character  unfavourably  to  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  but  the  llouse  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  was  not  enough  that  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
merely  impartial — it  was  important  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any  impression  to  the 
contraiy — it  was  important  to  establish  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  no 
personsd  motives  could  by  possibility  influence  a  judge  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Wales,  and  to  the 
general  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  country,  that  the  judicial  institutions 
of  Wales  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  England  [hear]. 
Heretofore  there  was  a  question  whether  the  legal  proceedings  of  Wales  were  not 
more  economical  in  some  respects  than  ours.  Doubts  had  been  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  was  said  that  there  existed  in  Wales  a  form  of  action  more  economical 
than  existed  in  this  country.  If  there  were,  we  could  have  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
it  [hear],  provided  the  change  seemed  advantageous.  If  there  were  any  process,  by 
which,  following  the  example  of  Wales,  we  could  expedite  and  cheapen  justice,  there 
could  not  be  a  fitter  consideration  than  that  relative  to  its  adoption — we  need  not 
deprive  Wales  of  any  advantages  which  she  enjoyed  at  present,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  conferred  additional  benefits  upon  her.  The  whole  object  of  the  law  com- 
missioners was  to  curtail  every  merely  formal  proceeding,  every  practice  wiiich  was 
obsolete,  antiquated,  and  purely  technical,  and  not  necessary  to  the  right  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  extension  of  similar  advantages  to  Wales  would  hardly  be 
objected  to.  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer:  on  account  of 
the  present  augmented  state  of  business  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  it  was  his 
decided  opinion  (adopted  upon  considerations  wholly  apart  from  the  situation  of 
Wales),  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  number  of^  judges  in  the  superior  courts, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present  arrear  of  business.  The  com- 
missioners proposed  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  judges  who  sat  together  in  banco 
in  each  court,  the  present  number  of  four  appearing  to  afford  great  advantages  over 
every  other  number  that  could  be  adopted ;  because,  in  a  court  where  the  majority 
was  to  decide,  there  could  be  no  better  majority  than  that  of  three  to  one.  They 
had  also  considered  the  inconvenience  which  would  result  from  multiplying  the 
number  of  the  judges  in  the  same  tribunal,  and  it  was  not  their  wish  to  make  the 
number  of  judges  five.  In  proposing,  therefore,  to  add  one  judge,  they  did  not 
intend  to  add  to  the  number  sitting  in  banco,  but  to  make  him  sit  as  a  judge  by 
himself,  who  should  preside  over  the  trial  of  such  matters  as  might  be  committed  to 
one  judge.  But  if,  on  grounds  apart  from  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales,  an 
addition  were  made  to  the  judges,  the  House  would  be  in  a  condition  to  consider 
whether,  when  a  part  of  the  judges  were  unoccupied,  the  eight  Welsh  judges  should 
be  retained.  To  retain  both  would  be  to  entail  a  great  expense  upon  the  country, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  increased  number  of  judges  could  perform  the  Welsh 
business.  These  two  considerations,  therefore,  must  be  combined.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  judges  could  perform  the  Welsh  business,  then,  no  doubt,  consi- 
derations of  economy  were  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  salaries  of  the 
eight  Welsh  judges  were  £9800.  Looking  towards  the  assimilation  of  the  juris- 
pnKleoce  of  Wales  to  that  of  England,  in  the  last  appointments  to  Welsh  judgeships. 
It  had  been  notified  to  the  individuals  nominated,  that  they  would  have  no  claim  to 
compensation  in  the  event  of  the  legislature  revising  or  abolishing  the  offices  they 
held.  By  this  means  there  would  be  an  ultimate  saving  of  £9800  a-year  to  the 
country,  and,  to  Wales,  an  ultimate  saving  of  the  four  separate  judicial  establish- 
ments attached  to  each  circuit.  The  saving  thus  effected  would  very  nearly  provide 
for  the  salaries  of  the  new  judges  who  would  be  appointed,  if  the  House  should  agree 
to  the  proposition  which  would  be  made  on  that  subject.  Again,  in  that  spirit  of 
eeonomy  in  which  he  trusted  the  House  would  give  the  ministry'  the  credit  of  looking 
at  thin,  as  well  as  at  every  other  subject  that  came  before  them,  they  had  adverted 
to  the  act  by  which  the  salaries  of  the  judges  had  been  raised  to  £5500.  They  had 
taken  into  their  consideration  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  that 
statute,  considering  that  it  was  perfectly  open  to  public  men  to  review  and  to  reconsi- 
der any  measure,  whatever  part  they  might  have  taken  in  it.    The  result  of  their 
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consideration  was  this — that  a  salary  of  £5000  for  all  judges  hereafter  to  be  appointed 
would  be  quite  enough  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  office, 
and  apportion  the  salarj^  to  the  retiring  allowance.  It  was  the  intention  of  his 
majesty  s  government,  therefore,  to  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  fix  the  salaries  in 
future  at  £5000  a-year.  He  mentioned  this  circumstance  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  was  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  assign  due 
weight  to  all  practicable  propositions  for  reduction.  And  now,  as  he  was  upon  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  justice,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  which  was 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  bill  which  he  was  then  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in.  With  the  permission  of  the  House  he  would  state  the  amendments  which 
it  was  proposed  to  moke  in  the  criminal  law.  This  subject  had  now  for  some  years 
occupieid  the  attention  of  the  House.  In  1825,  an  Act  passed,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  criminal  offences.  This  act,  among  other 
things,  removed  many  technical  difficulties,  regelated  the  expense  of  prosecutions, 
as  well  as  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  it  regulated  the  proceedings 
in  estreating  recognizances.  This  was  "followed  by  four  other  Acts.  The  first 
abolished  what  was  called  ^^  benefit  of  clergy,"  and  certain  other  forms,  and  pro- 
vided that  a  pardon  under  the  sign-manual  should  have  the  same  effect  as  a  pardon 
under  the  great  seal.  The  next  consolidated  the  laws  relating  to  burglaries,  to 
embezzlement,  and  to  other  criminal  acts  against  property.  The  third  consolidated 
and  amended  the  acts  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,  and  regulated 
actions  brought  against  the  hundred.  The  fourth  related  to  offences  against  the 
person.  Thus  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  amendment  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence.  By  the  Acts  which,  he  had  introduced,  he  had  the  Fatisfaction  of 
stating,  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acts  had  been  repealed, 
and  that  all  the  provisions  of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acts  worth 
retaining  had  been  included  in  eight  acts.  He  thought  he  might  say,  that,  practi- 
cally, no  inconvenience  had  resulted  from  the  repeal  of  these  two  hundred  and 
8eventy*eight  acts,  and  the  substitution  of  the  eight  in  their  place.  In  the  present 
session  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  master  of  the 
mint,  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  coin  of  the  realm,  in  which  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  removal  of  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  from  the  offence  of  coining.  He  should  also  introduce  a 
bill  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace ;  and  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  forgery.  If  these 
bills  should  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  legislature,  and  pass  into  laws, 
he  thought  that  he  should  not  be  overrating  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  amendment  of  our  jurisprudence,  when  he  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
which  came  before  the  courts  would  have  been  brought  within  the  laws  con- 
solidated since  1825.  There  was  only  one  other  subject  to  which  he  was  anxious 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  related  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  House  would  recollect  that,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  a  measure  was 
proposed  which  had  for  its  object  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges. 
At  that  time  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  general  wish  of  the 
House  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  postponed.  There  appeared 
to  be  an  impression  that  other  measures  relative  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland 
were  called  for;  that  such  measures  ought  to  be  speedily  brought  forward,  and  that 
they  should  be  disposed  of  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  in  Scotland.  Since  the  period  at  which  that  debate  had  taken  place, 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  government  had  been  devoted  to  a  general 
review  of  the  Scotch  jurisprudence;  and  he  trusted  that  he — or,  he  should  rather  say, 
his  learned  friend,  the  lord  advocate — would  be  able,  in  the  present  session,  to  pro- 
pose measures  which  would  materially  improve  the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
country.  It  was  their  opinion,  an  opinion  which  had  met  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  highest  legal  authorities,  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  at  which  the  jury  courts 
should  be  abolished,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  transferred  to  the  court  of  ses- 
sion. In  proposing  the  transfer  of  jury  trials  to  the  court  of  session,  the  object  was 
to  facilitate  the  adoption,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  trial  bv  jury.  The  time 
must  come  at  which  trial  by  jury  must  be  ingrafted  on  the  administration  of  justice 
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in  Scotbmd,  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  present  was  the  best  time.  The  jury  system 
had  been  tried  now  for  fifteen  years  in  that  country,  under  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  jury  court,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  thought 
that  great  advantages  had  resulted  to  Scotland  from  that  mode  of  trial  On  the 
abolition  of  the  jury  court,  the  present  chief  commissioner  would  be  entitled  to  a 
large  proportion  of  his  salary,  as  a  retiring  pension;  and  they  proposed,  therefore, 
to  retain  his  services,  by  transferring  him  to  the  court  of  session,  to  g^ve  his  assist- 
ance in  civil  trials.  The  next  alteration  they  proposed  to  make  was,  to  abolish  the 
separate  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  court  in  Scotland.  They  proposed  to  transfer 
to  the  court  of  session  all  the  civil  part,  and  to  the  justiciary  court  all  the  criminal 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  at  present  exercised  by  the  admiralty  court.  They  thought 
that  the  sheriffs  might  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  atlmiralty  court,  and  that  by 
these  arrangements  no  inconvenience  could  possibly  result  from  the  abolition  of  this 
court.  They  also  proposed  to  alter  the  consbtorial  court.  The  proposition  was,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  judges  in  that  court  from  four  to  one,  and  to  send  the  original 
jurisdiction,  now  exercised  by  that  court  in  cases  of  legitimacy,  marriage,  and  divorce, 
to  the  court  of  session.  By  these  alterations  in  the  admiralty  court  and  the  consis- 
torial  court,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  business  of  the  court  of  session  must  be  con- 
Mdcrably  increased.  In  the  court  of  exchequer,  two  alterations  would  be  proposed. 
They  should  propose  that  the  number  of  barons  in  that  court  be  reduced  by  two. 
They  thought  it  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  retain  that  court,  not  only  in  cou- 
formity  with  the  articles  of  the  union,  but  in  consequence  of  its  acknowledged  utility; 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  were  of  opinion  that  two  judges,  instead  of  four,  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  transact  the  business  of  the  court.  From  these  reductions  it 
would  be  seen,  that  ultimately  a  very  considerable  saving  would  Ihj  effected,  and  yet 
he  hoped  that  the  reductions  would  not  stop  at  this  point.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
increase  of  business  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  court  of  session,  in  consequence 
of  these  alterations,  he  hoped^but  he  would  not  pledge  himself  on  this  point — ho 
hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  judges  of 
this  court.  He  hoped  that  they  shcnild  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  lords  of 
ordinary  from  seven  to  five.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  in  consequence  of  these 
reforms  and  reductions,  the  House  would  not  oppose  the  proposal  for  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges,  since  he  apprehended  that  the  effect  of  the  meditated 
alterations  would  be  a  saving  to  the  country  of  many  thousand  pounds.  He  must 
also  add,  that  he  trusted  he  should  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  number  of  principal 
clerks  in  the  court  of  session  by  two.  He  believed  that  he  had  now  presented  to 
the  House  in  a  general  manner  all  the  subjects  which  at  a  future  period  would  be 
submitted  to  them  in  detail.  He  had  purposely  abstained  from  entering  into  detail 
on  the  present  occasion.  Avoiding  all  technical  expressions,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  offer  a  popular  view  of  these  matters,  and  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
alterations  as  would  be  intelligible  to  those  who  had  not  had  a  professional  education. 
The  time  would  of  course  come  at  whieh  all  the  proposed  measures  must  be  discussed 
separately  and  in  detail.  He  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  the  govern- 
ment hid  considered  these  subjects  solely  with  a  view  of  making  the  administration 
of  justice  equal,  impartial,  expeditious,  and  as  little  expensive  as  possible  [hear]. 
Whatever  might  be  our  attachment  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  country,  sure  he 
was,  that  there  was  no  part  of  those  institutions  more  intimately  conncKsted  with  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  Englishmen  than  that  which  enabled  individuals  to  protect 
the  rights  which  belonged  to  them,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  the  infliction  of  wrongs. 
The  earnest  desire  of  the  government  Vas  to  secure  comfort  and  happiness  to  indi- 
viduals, and  prosperity  to  the  country;  and  when  they  approached  the  administration 
of  justice  io  the  country,  with  the  view  of  amending  it,  he  thought  they  could  not 
give  greater  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  that  desire,  than  by  making  justice  as 
cheap  and  as  expeditious  as  possible.  He  had  now  only  to  move  "  for  leave  to  bring 
io  a  hill  for  regulating  the  payment  of  fees  to  officers  in  the  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law." 

Having  been  complimented  by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  others,  Mr. 
Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  avoided  going  into  any  detail  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  Scotch  Courts,  but  referring  to  what  fell  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  such  returns  as  those  for  which 
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he  intended  to  move,  but  he  feared  that  the  returns  of  the  number  of  hours  which 
the  Scotch  judges  sat  in  the  court  of  session  would  not  go  far  to  establbh  the  hon. 
mem|^r^s  case — that  the  number  could  be  reduced  to  half.  Their  attendance  in 
court  would  not  show  the  amount  of  the  business  they  had  to  perform.  Great  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  dburts  was  done  in  writings ;  and,  besides  the  hours  of 
attendance,  the  hon.  member  should  know  how  much  of  the  time  of  the  judges  was 
occupied  out  of  court  in  examining  those  written  documents.  Besides,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Scotch  courts  had  much  business  in  law  and  in  equity,  and 
that  many  matters  connected  with  elections  were  brought  before  them.  If,  therefore, 
the  hon.  member  wished  to  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  judgpes, 
he  should  alter  the  form  of  the  returns  for  which  he  had  expressed  his  intention  to 
move.  He  would  say  a  word  on  what  fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  tone  of  temperance  and  moderation  with 
which  he  had  adverted  to  this  important  subject.  The  hon.  member  had  acquired 
fame  and  popularity  by  his  conduct  elsewhere;  but  he  could  assure  him  that  he 
might  acquire  greater  fame  and  greater  popularity  by  giving  his  efficient  aid  to  re- 
form the  state  of  the  law  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member's  suggestion  about  special  pleading,  he  must  observe  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far.  This,  however,  was  a  subject  into  which  he  would  not  enter,  as  it  was 
one  with  which  he  was  nut  sufficiently  acquainted.  However,  much  information  ou 
that  point  would  be  derived  from  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  common  law 
courts.  The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  as  to  codification,  was  one  in  which  he 
could  not  go  with  him.  It  was  no  doubt  very  popular,  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  should  consider  what  had  been  the  result  where  it  had  been  adopted.  Let 
him  only  see  what  had  been  the  extent  of  the  comments  on  the  Code  Napoleon. 
In  short,  the  more  concise  any  legal  code  was  made,  the  more  its  interpretation  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Now,  he  had  of^en  heard  it  objected  to  English  ju- 
dicial administration,  that  too  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  judg^;  but  the 
more  we  allowed  general  rules  of  law  to  form  our  code,  the  more  we  must  neces- 
sarily leave  to  the  discretion  of  judg^,  and  thus  the  adoption  of  a  code  would  be 
open  to  one  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member's  strongest  objections — that  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law  for  a  new  case  in  the  discretionary  interpretation  of  the  judg^.  There 
was  a  medium  to  be  observed  between  the  system,  too  much  in  practice  in  former 
times,  of  making  a  specific  act  for  each  case  as  it  arose,  which  produced  that  mass  of 
legislation  that  we  were  now  endeavouring  to  consolidate,  and  that  of  nuiking  a  code 
which  would  be  too  concise  to  embrace  more  than  general  principles. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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The  Marquis  of  Biandford  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  the 
constitutional  influence  of  the  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Hume  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  debate  of  considerable  length  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which, — 

Mr.  Srcretabt  Peel  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  g^ve  his  vote  unaccompanied  by 
a  few  observations,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  to  be  acting  disrespectfully  to  the  noble 
marquis  who  had  brought  the  motion  forwanf.  But  as  he  disapproved  both  of  the 
object  which  the  noble  marquis  had  in  view,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  sought  to 
accomplish  it,  he  should  imitate  the  fairness  of  the  noble  marquis  himself  by  declar- 
ing that  he  should  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  this  bill  in  its  very  first  stage. 
Ho  certainly  did  not  expect  to  have  had  a  general  discussion  that  evening  on  the 
question  of  reform;  and  he  thought  that  the  desultory  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  have  such  a  subject 
thus  irregularly  discussed.  The  bill  had  a  most  extraordinary  title ;  it  professed  to 
be  a  bill,  not  for  preventing  but  for  regulating  abuses  in  the  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament.  ITie  House  then  was  called  on,  not  to  put  down  but  to  rege- 
late and  preserve  abuses  by  the  noble  marquis's  bill.    The  speech  made  in  support 
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of  it  by  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  was  particularly  open  to  the  objection 
that  there  was  in  it  *^  ehquentia  satis,  sapientice  parum,''  [a  laugh]  ;  for  though  there 
was  in  it  of  declamation  much,  of  argument  there  was  less  than  be  had  ever  heard 
in  any  former  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet.     If  he  had  stepped  into  the  House  acciden- 
tally, and  without  knowing  the  subject  of  the  debate,  he  should  have  supposed  tlie 
hon.  t)aronet  to  have  been  delivering  an  eloquent  speecli,  not  in  favour  of,  but  in 
opposition  to  a  reform  in  Parliament.     The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  though  the  House 
was  improperly  constituted,  that  it  contained  men  of  the  greatest  talent  in  the  country 
— individuals  whose  respectability  in  private  life  could  not  be  questioned — members 
who,  to  use  the  hon.  baronet's  own  phrase,  were  addicted  to  all  the  qualities  which 
were  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  the  country,  and  who  were  equal  to  uny 
others  in  any  part  of  Europe.     It  was  an  important  admission,  coming  from  the  tion. 
baronet,  that  the  present  system  of  representation  assembled  men  of  eminence,  talent, 
and  private  virtue,  [Sir.  F.  Burdett  nodded  assent,]  actuated  by  the  purest  views ; 
[8ir  F.  Burdett,  '*  No,  no ;"]  and  what  rendered  this  admission  the  more  extraonli- 
nary  was,  that  the  hon.  baronet  concluded  it  by  contending  that  the  mode  in  whicli 
these  eminent,  and  able,  and  virtuous  men  were'  sent  here,  vitiated  all  their  good 
qualities,  and  rendered  them  noxious  and  dangerous !     When  the  hon.  baronet  en- 
tered into  a  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  House,  his  arguments  were  all  in  favour 
of  the  small  boroughs.     The  hon.  buronet  was  one  of  tho.-<e  individuals  who  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day :  and  yet  he 
had  told  them,  *'  When  I  was  first  returned  to  this  House,  I  was  returned  for  a  small 
borough,  owing  no  obligation  to  the  party  who  returned  me;^*  and  he  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to   contrast   his  election   for  lliat  small  borough  with  his   election   for   a 
populous  county.     He  said,  '^  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  a  large 
county.     I  carried  my  election  at  a  large  expense ;  and  yet,^'  he  added,  twice  over, 
**  for  the  honour  of  representing  that  county  I  would  not  give  twopence."     Under 
such  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  hon.  baronet  valued  his  election  for  a  small 
borough  more  than  he  did  his  election  for  a  populous  .county — seeing  that  Mr.  IMtt, 
whose  talents  the  hon.  baronet  admitted  to  have  been  sutticient  to  render  him,  if  he 
had  been  properly  disposed,  the  saviour  of  his  country,  hod  first  entered  Parliament 
for  Appleby,  and  that  many  other  eminent  men  had  made  their  first  Parliamentary 
debut  in  a  similar  manner— seeing  that  Mr.  Fox,  when  excluded  from  the  represen- 
tation of  a  large  town,  found  refuge  in  a  small  borough— he  thought  that  the  hon. 
baronet  and  the  House  ought  to  weigh  well  the  practical  good  effected  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  small  boroughs  before  they  involved  them  all  in  one  sweeping  conderu- 
nation.     As  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  marquis,  he  was  quite  certain  that  the  House 
wduld  never  agree  to  it.     Tlie  noble  marquis  moved  that  the  House  should  devolve 
on  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  by  ballot,  the  power  of  destroying 
all  the  boroughs  which  that  committee  should  suppose  were  incapacitated  by  corrup- 
tion, or  otherwise,  from  sending  members  to  Parliament.     He  would  never  be  a  party 
to  that  wholesale  depreciation  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  he  would  never  give  his 
assent  even  to  the  first  stage  of  a  bill  which  conferred  such  power  upon  any  com- 
mittee.    A  committee  so  constituted  might  inflict  great  wrong  and  injustice.     It 
might  \ye  a  ministerial,  it  might  be  an  opposition  committee — but  be  it  what  it  might, 
he  would  never  consent  to  allow  any  committee  to  report  to  any  Secretary  of  State, 
that  a  borough  had  forfeited  its  privilege,  and  to  order  him  to  give  notice  in  the 
gazette,  that  such  a  borough  had  forfeited  its  share  in  the  representation.     Next  he 
objected  to  the  noble  marquis's  plan  for  paying  members  of  parliament.     They  had 
that  night  been  occupied  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  rei'orm;  and  yet  the  bill 
which  was  to  effect  that  reform  contained  a  proposition,  enabling  them  to  appro- 
priate to   themselves  £250,000  annually — a  very  modest  proposal,   and   one  well 
calculated  to  recommend  the  House  to  public  confidence !     The  noble  marquis  was 
for  allowing  two  guineas  a-day  to  every  borough,  and  four  guineas  a-day  to  every 
ooanty  naember;  thus  showing  that  he  estimated  a  county  member  at  double  the 
falue  of  a  borough  member.     Now,  taking  three  guineas  as  the  average  sum  paid 
to  each  member,  supposing  the  House  to  sit  six  days  in  every  week,  and  the  session 
to  last  for  twenty-five  weeks,  the  sum  annually  paid  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
members  would  amount  to  a  little  more  than  £250,000  ['^hear,"  and  laughter.] 
On  these  grounds,  and  thanking  the  noble  lord  for  the  manly  and  straightforward 
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manner  in  which  he  declined  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  comnuttee  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  a  few  stray  votes — thanking  him  for  having  openly  declared  hb 
plan  of  reform — he  would  state,  with  equal  fairness  and  equal  sincerity,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  motion,  and  that  he  was  opposed 
to  bringing  in  the  bill. 

Lord  Altborp  moved,  ^^  That  all  the  words  after  the  word  *  that*  be  omitted,  in  order 
to  insert  the  Allowing: — *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  tliat  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  necessary.*  *^ 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  question  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question,*'  when  the  numbers  were — for  retaining  the  words,  160 ; 
for  omitting  them  to  make  room  for  the  amendment,  57 ;  majority,  103.  The  original 
motion  was  then  negatived. 


COMMUTATION  OF  SENTENCES. 
Fbbbuabt  19,  1830. 

Mr.  Stanley  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary-  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  a  petition  from  an  individual  very  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced.    The  particulars  of  the  case  are  shown  in  Mr.  Secretary  Peel*s  reply. 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Pbbi.  said,  that  he  believed  the  hon.  member  had  correctly  btated 
all  the  facts  of  the  C4ise,  as  far  as  the  petitioner  was  concerned.     The  petitioner, 
whose  name  was  Wild,  was  capitally  couvicted  in  the  year  1824,  under  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  Act,  of  stabbing  his  uncle,  in  whose  employment  he  was.     He  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  purposely  abstain  from  detailing  the  evidence  on  which  the  petitioner  had  been 
convicted,  in  order  that  he  might  not  create  a  prejudice  against  him.      Sentence  of 
deatli  having  been  recorded  against  the  prisoner,  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  tried 
afterwards  entertained  some  doubt  whether  he  were  sane  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  offence.     That  judge,  as  the  hon.   gentleman  had  stated,  was  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey,  whose  complete  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  whose  great  humanity  in  the 
administration  of  it,  every  one  must  acknowledge  [hear,  hear].    Under  the  influence 
of  the  doubt  which  he  had  described,  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  determined  not  to  Icuve  the 
petitioner  for  execution,  but  commuted  the  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life  with 
hard  labour.     The  hon.  member  said  that  was  illegal.    He  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not  think 
that  its  perfect  legality  could  be  questioned.    He  entertained  this  conviction,  because 
he  had  received  eight  or  ten  letters  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  himself; 
and  he  was  sure  that  if  the  learned  judge  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  legality, 
of  his  proceeding,  he  would  have  conferred  with  the  other  judges  on  the  subject,  and 
would  have  communicated  the  result  of  that  conference.     Capital  sentence  having 
been  passed  upon  the  petitioner,  he  (Mr.  Peel)  could  not  understand  why  to  com- 
mute that  punishment  for  imprisonment  for  life  was  illegal.     He  had  submitted  the 
case  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  they  entertained.no  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  the  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  any  punishment  of  less  severity. 
In  treating  of  the  general  doctrine  of  pardons,  it  was  observed  by  Blackstone,  '*  A 
pardon  may  also  be  conditional;  that  is,  the  King  may  extend  his  mercy  upon  what 
terms  he  pleases ;  and  may  annex  to  his  bounty  a  condition  either  precedent  or  subse- 
quent, on  the  performance  whereof  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  depend ;  and  this 
by  the  common  law.*'  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  sentence  was  a  perfectly  legal 
one.     He  had  referred  the  whole  of  the  facts  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
was  then  the  attorney-general  and  his  learned  colleague,  and  they  never  had  a  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.     But  they  stated,  that  after  a  judge  had  com- 
muted a  punishment,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  fur- 
ther commutation.     The  hard  labour,  however,  had  been  remitted.     A  word  on 
general  cases  of  this  kind. — No  situation  could  be  more  painful  than  that  of  a  man 
acfjuitted  of  a  crime  on  the  ground  of  his  insanity ;  and  the  present  was  a  case  similar 
in  Its  character.     If  so  acquitted,  he  still  t)ecamo  a  prisoner  for  life.     He  regretted 
to  sa^,  that  many  unhappy  persons  were  in  that  condition.     Now,  a  man  might  be 
acquitted  of  mnrder,  or  some  other  capital  offence,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  insane 
at  the  time,  and  might  be  imprisoned  in  consequence ;  but  he  might  afterwards  become 
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perfeetlj  sane,  and  apply  for  his  discharge.     The  Secretar^r  of  State  had  then  a  very 
painitil  duty  to  perform ;  a  duty  which  required  the  exercise  of  much  caution.     Ue 
remembered  the  case  of  a  woman  tried  for  arson,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
iDsanity,  who  was  released  from  confinement  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  on  its 
appearing  that  she  had  become  perfectly  sane.     The  first  thing,  however,  that  she 
did  after  her  liberation,  was  to  return  to  the  place  where  she  had  committed  the 
offence  for  which  she  had  been  tried,  and  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  deliberate 
manner  again  set  fire  to  the  same  premises.     Another,  who  had  been  acquitted  of 
murder  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  afterwards  liberatini  when  it  was  presumed 
that  he  bad  become  sane,  had  been  detected  in  a  contrivance  to  mtirder  three  persons. 
A  person  in  confinement  might  appear  perfectly  in  the  possession  of  his  senses ;  but 
when  he  returned  into  the  world,  and  was  oxposed  to  all  the  irritation  resulting  from 
nuxing  in  society,  his  insanity  might  return,  as  frequently  happened.     In   his 
description  of  his  own  case,  the  petitioner  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  wounded 
in  the  head,  and  that  when  he  took  a  little  liquor  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.      Some  caution  was  necessary  before  such  a  person  was  again  let  loose  upon 
society.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  had  applied  to  the  prosecutor  for  his  consent  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoner;  but  the  answer  was,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  nine  children,  and 
that  he  should  not  consider  his  life  safe  if  the  prisoner  were  released.      lie  (Mr. 
Peel)  would  most  willingly  have  commuted  the  imprisonment  for  transportation  for 
life,  had  such  a  commutation  been  legal,  but  having  consulted  the  law  officers  on  the 
lal^ect,  they  decided  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.     He  had  intimated  to  the 
prisoner,  that  although  he  could  not  commute  his  sentence,  yet  that  if  he  could 
obtain  ample  security  that  the  prisoner  would  immediately  embark  for  New  South 
Wales,  and  would  remain  there,  he  would  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  No  man, 
he  added,  was  in  any  danger  from  the  prisoner,  except  an  individual  against  whom 
lie  entertained  some  particular  feelings  of  revenge.      The  House,  he  trusted,  would 
pause  before  they  asked  for  papers  in  a  matter  so  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Februabt  22,  1830. 

In  a  committee  of  snpply  Sir  H.  Hardinge  moved,  *^That  a  sum  of  £3,015,333  2«.  7c/. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  land  forces  at  home  and 
abroad  Cexcepting  the  regiments  employed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company),  from  the  25th  of  December,  1829,  to  the  24th  of  December,  1830.'' 

Colonel  Davies  entered  his  protest  against  the  extravagant  character  of  the 
estimates. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Hume  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  con- 
elnded  with  moving  as  an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  sum  of  £2,550,000,  for  the 
sum  of  £3,015,000. 

On  the  amendment  being  put  from  the  chair, — 

Mjl  Sbcsetabt  Pbbl  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  would  be  enabled  to  give  the  committee  a  satisfactory  explanation  with 
respect  to  the  details  comprised  in  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  which  had  just  been 
ddiTered  by  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  But  in  the  preceding  part  of  that 
speech  the  hon.  member  had  indulged  in  some  observations  of  a  very  difierent 
nature,  which  he  could  not  listen  to  without  emotion  and  astonishment,  as  they  were 
of  a  character  such  as  had  been  never  before  uttered,  within  his  recollection,  in  that 
indepeodent  and  honourable  assembly.  When  be  heard  the  extraordinary  language 
employed  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  speaker  stood 
before  them  in  the  uneasy  character  of  a  disappointed  prophet,  who  desired  some 
eompensation  for  his  inconsiderate  declaration  that  he  expected  no  reduction  what- 
ever from  the  present  ministry.  He  had  found,  however,  that  the  prodigal  ministry, 
10  vituperated,  had  made  reductions  to  such  a  considerable  amount,  as  to  cover  him 
with  confoBioD  at  the  discovery,  and  he  sought  to  regain  his  usual  complacency  in 
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the  manner  which  they  had  that  night  witnessed.  In  this  awk  vard  attempt  to 
conceal  the  failure  of  his  prognostics,  he  had,  however,  ex^n-essed  himself  in  terms 
which  the  hon.  member,  he  felt  assured,  would  in  cooler  moments  regret.  As  to  the 
estimates,  against  which  he  now  directed  such  a  vehement  opposition,  he  oi^ht 
surely  to  call  to  mind  that  they  were  lower  than  in  the  year  1804,  and  might  h:>\e 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  subsequent  reductions.  Indeed,  comparing  the 
whole  amount  of  the  present  estimates,  including  extraordinaries  and  all  the  other 
items  of  expenditure,  he  had  himself  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  these  to  be  less 
than  those  of  1794.  But,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  why  not  reduce  the  estimates  to 
the  state  in  which  they  stood  in  1822?  This  triumphant  question  could  be  readily 
answered,  by  stating  for  the  information  of  the  querist,  that  the  estimates  then  under 
consideration  were  lower  than  the  estimates  of  1822  by  at  least  £150,000  [cheers 
and  laughter].  The  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  been  absent,  forsooth,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  debate,  as  he  supposed  that  the  House  would  have  been 
occupied  by  the  discus^^ion  of  another  motion  which  stood  amongst  the  notices  for 
that  day,  and  which,  it  was  understood,  would  have  taken  precedence.  But  where- 
fore had  the  hon.  gentleman  ailvisedly  absented  himself  on  such  an  occasion,  aware, 
as  he  must  necessarily  have  been,  that  the  motion  referred  to  was  no  less  condemna- 
tory of  ministers  than  his  own  ?  [hear.]  What  could  have  been  his  reason  for  an 
absence  so  inopportune,  if  he  really  believed  the  ministers  in  truth  guilty  of  the  un- 
thriftiness  or  profligacy  which  their  opponents  had  imputed  to  them  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  waive  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  and  betake  himself  to  his  post  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  debate,  only  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  voting  the  condemnation  of  his 
majesty's  advisers,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  their  defence?  [hear,  hear.]  Such 
a  course  of  conduct,  he  submitt^,  was  scarcely  accordant  with  candour  and  fair 
dealing.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  took  upon  him  to 
impute  corrupt  motives — and  that,  too,  in  no  very  niggardly  terms — to  the  majority 
who  had  voted  in  support  of  government  on  Friday  [hear].  This  invidious  and  most 
unjustifiable  assumption  he  deprecated  as  equally  unbecoming  and  untrue.  Many 
gentlemen  who  voted  with  ministers  on  the  division  alluded  to,  were  generally 
adverse  to  government,  as  every  individual  who  heard  him  well  knew ;  and  such 

Sentlenicn,  although  they  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the  hon.  member  for 
lontrose,  were  in  all  respects  as  conscientious,  and  i.pright,  and  independent,  as 
himself  [hear,  hear].  It  was  assuredly  too  much  for  any  member  of  that  Uouife, 
not  only  to  censure  and  condemn  the  conduct  of  others,  but  to  asperse  them 
individually,  to  charge  them  with  corrupt  interested  motives,  to  describe  them  as 
actuated  by  unworthy  personal  views  of  aggrandizement,  when  there  in  the  open 
exercise  of  a  public  duty  [hear,  hear].  He,  it  appears,  would  propose  a  reduction 
in  the  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  so  compute  it  at  seventy-six  thousand  instead 
of  eighty-one  thousand,  whilst  others  would  leave  it  at  eighty-one  thousand.  Now 
it  was  rather  hard  that  for  such  a  difference  of  opinion  imputations  of  so  foul 
a  character  should  be  cast  on  the  motives  of  those  who,  in  common  with  the  hon. 
member,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves.  Those  votes, 
he  contended,  were  as  honestly  g^ven  as  any  which  bad  ever  emanated  from  opposition, 
being  influenced  neither  by  a  desire  that  relatives  should  continue  in  the  receipt  of 
public  pay,  nor  by  any  other  personal  interest  whatever.  Such  was  the  uncourteous 
conduct  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  were  well  if  he  had  been  content  with  depreciating  and  vilifying  his  opponents 
within  doors.  But  a  part  of  his  speech,  he  lamented  to  perceive,  was  addressed  to 
another  class  of  the  community,  and  evidently  uttered  in  a  spirit  little  calculated  to 
elevate  the  speaker  in  the  opinion  of  the  rational  and  dispassionate.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  an  appeal,  intended  to  operate  without  the  doors  of  that  House ; 
he  had  actually  made  an  appeal  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  under 
circumstances  which  should  have  induced  him  to  suppose  that  it  might  not  fall 
entirely  ineffectual  from  his  lips ;  under  circumstances,  moreover,  which  reflected 
the  deepest  discredit  on  the  source  from  whence  those  perilous  counsels  had  origi- 
nated [hear,  hear].  Was  it,  he  fearlessly  asked,  the  part  of  a  wise  or  a  humane 
man  to  play  with  such  instruments  ?  [hear].  How  could  that  hon.  member  reconcile 
to  his  conscience  this  endeavour  to  incite  a  population  which  he  described  as  in 
distress,  and  even  starving,  to  rebellion ;  for  his  inflammatory  language  amounted 
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to  nothing  short  of  that  deplorable  extreme  P  It  was  tnily  bold  advice  which  bad 
flowed  freely  from  the  hoo.  gentleman,  but  how  had  he  put  it?  Was  he  himself 
wiilmg  to  encounter  the  dun&^ers  which  he  was  so  forward  to  excite ; — did  he  intend 
to  participate  in  the  storm  which  he  so  valiantly  invoked  P  No :  far  from  it.  His 
exhortation  was  conducted  in  a  very  different  tone,  and  might  rather  be  paraphrased 
in  such  language  as  the  following : — ^^  I,  who  instigate  you  to  rebellion — I,  who 
invite  you  to  take  up  arms,  am  myself  safe  from  the  penalties  of  treason,  and 
not  even  the  attorney-general  can  lay  hold  on  me,  sheltered  as  I  stand  behind  the 
shield  of  my  privileges**  [cheers].  Such,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  the 
language  of  the  hon.  baronet  who  represented  Westminster.  That  gentleman — be 
his  counsel  what  it  might — had  the  manliness  to  take  upon  himself  the  entire 
responsibility,  and  abandon  the  screen  of  parliamentary  privilege,  by  stating  that  he 
would  abide  by  his  opinions  within  doors  or  without,  and  pubhsh  what  he  had  said, 
avowing  himself  the  author  [hear,  hear].  This  was  at  least  frank,  candid,  and 
straightforward ;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  content  to  wrap  himself 
round  with  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  parliament,  most  unfeignedly  disclaiming 
participation  in  such  chivalry.  Ministers,  the  committee  might  be  assured,  deeply 
lamented  the  distresses  of  the  people,  and  sympathised  in  their  sufferings — sympa- 
thised with  them  the  more  on  account  of  their  moderation  and  forbearance  under 
the  pressure  of  calamity :  but  what  was  the  counsel  of  the  member  for  Montrose  ? 
Don^t  be  moderate,  don^t  be  temperate, — have  recourse  to  arms !  But  will  the  hon. 
gentleman  assert  himself  the  champion  of  those  whom  he  thus  addresses — will  he 
put  himself  at  their  head  ?  Oh  no  I  he  will  stand  upon  his  privilege,  but  adds  that 
be  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  resistance  [cheers].  Those,  he  confessed,  were  not 
the  exact  words  employed  by  the  hon.  member,  but  he  had  expressed  himself  to 
exactly  the  same  effect  in  substance. 

Mr.  Hume,  interrupting  the  right  hon.  secretary,  disavowed  the  inference  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew  from  his  remarks,  but  he  repeated  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  retract  a  syllablo  of  what  he  had  said. 

Mr.  Peel  professed  himself  unable  to  understand  what  the  hon.  member  had 
intended  to  convey,  if  his  interpretation  were  erroneous.  He  had  certainly  stated 
*^  that  when  ministers,  as  in  the  late  instance,  were  capable  of  procuring  a  corrupt 
majority,  no  other  rcsoivce  remained  for  the  people  except  an  appeal  to  arms.** 
Lang^uage  such  as  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  open  to  no  inference  but  one.  But  if  that 
address  to  the  passions  of  a  suffering  people  should  be  answered  by  their  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  what  alternative,  he  demanded,  would  remain  for  govern- 
ment but  that  of  meeting  it  with  prompt,  powerful,  and  successful  resistance?  In 
that  event,  he  apprehended,  the  hon.  member  could  hardly  reconcile  to  his  own 
conscience  his  declaration  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  he  should  rejoice  to 
bear  of  such  resistance  [hear  hearjj.  In  the  present  excited  state  of  his  feelings  he 
found  himself  quite  unable  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject  before  the  Committee, 
and  would  accordingly  leave  that  task  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  But  ho  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  belief  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  little 
support  in  his  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  people,  who,  he  was  sure,  even  under  their 
present  adverse  circumstances,  were  too  generally  conscious  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  Government  and  Constitution  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  those  dangerous 
and  intemperate  suggestions.  Nevertheless,  if  any  portion  of  the  population,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  should  prove  so  infatuated  and  misguided  as  to  hearken  to  that 
pernicious  counsellor,  and  undertake  a  hopeless,  a  ruinous,  and  he  would  add,  a 
wicked  resistance,  he  could  not  envy  the  responsibility  of  him  who  had  excited 
it  [hear]. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  had  always  heard  that  a  total  loss  of  temper  indicated  a 
consciousness  of  a  defective  cause,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  applying  the  ob- 
servation to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  made  such  an  unwarrantable  attack 
upon  him ;  for  he  understood  that  he  also  was  included  in  the  animadversions  directed 
against  the  hon.  member  behind  him.  In  justification  of  what  he  before  said,  he 
could  only  repeat  that  he  had  argued  as  the  people  of  England  would  argue,  when 
they  heani  of  the  majority  who  had  opposed  themselves  to  any  enquiry  into  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Peel  disclaimed  having  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  speech  of  the  gallant 
64.— Vou  IL 
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oflioer,  as  he  was  not  present  on  the  occasion  refen'cd  to,  and  might  not  have  ro- 
membered  it  even  if  he  had  been  [laughter]. 

In  reply  to  a  further  speech  by  Mr.  Hume, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  before  felt  satisfied  that  the  hon.  member  would,  in 
bis  cooler  and  more  candid  moments,  disavow  or  explain  what  fell  from  him.  The 
event  had  shown  that  he  had  not  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  hon.  gentleman^s  right 
feeling.  He  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  responsibility ;  he  did  not  put  any  case 
hypothetically,  but  he  thought  he  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  say,  that  the  vote  of 
Friday  night  was  one  which  justified  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  It  appeared  that 
the  hon.  gentleman's  meaning  was  different.  He  begged  distinctly  to  declare  that 
he  had  never  used  the  words  coward,  or  rebel — he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  such 
language,  and  he  should  much  regret  to  hear  such  terms  applied  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man after  his  explanation  of  the  words  physical  force. 

The  Committee  then  divided, — For  the  Amendment,  27 ;  against  it,  159 ;  ma* 
jority,  132. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


BOROUGH  OF  NEWARK— DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

M.iBCH  1,  1830. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompon  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough 
of  Newark,  complainmg  of  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as 
the  lessee  of  certain  Crown  lands,  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  that 
borough.     In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  first  question  the  House  had  to  decide  was, 
should  the  petition  be  brought  up  ?  the  next  question  was,  should  it  be  referred  tu 
a  committee  ?  The  discussion  had  better  be  confined  to  the  first  question ;  and  he 
should  so  confine  it,  as  conforming  to  what  he  thought  was  the  general  sense  of  the 
House.  His  principal  object  in  rising  was,  to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  he 
supported  the  petition.  He  meant  to  decide  the  question  without  making  it  a 
political  question.  He  had  reiid  the  letters  of  the  noble  duke,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why,  from  the  profession  of  the  noble  duke's  political  tenets,  he  should  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  him ;  but  he  saw  no  reason,  at  the  same  time,  why  the  petition 
should  be  considered  in  a  difierent  light  from  other  similar  petitions,  and  he  should 
go  to  a  vote  on  it  on  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  reason.  There  were  two 
questions  involved  in  the  petition  in  relation  to  the  Crown-lands — one,  whether  a 
case  had  been  made  out  to  call  for  the  interference  of  Parliament ;  and  the  other,  if 
the  House,  after  establishing  the  interference  of  the  duke,  should  take  any  other 
step :  and  with  respect  to  the  Crown-lands,  the  case  was,  he  thought,  a  complete 
failure.  The  hon.  member  who  had  said  he  was  vehement  because  he  represented  a 
populous  place,  had  admitted  that  he  had  found  all  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  courteous  and  attentive.  [Mr.  Ilobhouse:  undoubtedly  he  had  always 
found  them  very  civil.]  Well,  civil  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  hon. 
member's  constituents  when  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  them.  The  hon.  member 
who  spoke  hist,  and  repre:*ented  the  borough  of  Southwark,  must  know  that  the 
Crown  had  a  considerable  property  in  that  borough,  and  yet  it  had  not  interfered 
with  his  election.  He  would  say  the  same  of  Dover.  If  the  hon.  member  who  pre- 
sented the  petition,  and  represented  that  place,  had  found  any  such  interference,  ho 
would,  no  doubt,  in  a  parenthesis,  have  managed  to  inform  the  House  of  it.  He 
had  found  no  disposition  to  exert  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  his  election.  So 
much  for  the  influence  of  the  Crown  over  elections.  With  respect  to  the  property 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  held  under  the  Crown,  he  had  received  the  lease  in 
1806,  and  it  was  to  run  for  thirty  years.  At  the  period  of  granting  the  lease,  it  was 
not  said  that  any  larger  tender  than  that  oft'ered  by  the  noble  duke  had  been  made. 
It  was  not  said  that  the  Crown  required  less  of  the  duke  than  it  could  obtain  from 
other  persons.  Wlicn  the  lease  was  renewed,  the  sum  was  raised  to  £2,000.  Lord 
Orenville  was  then  First  Lonl  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  he  was  opposed  to  the  noble 
duke  in  politics,  the  House  might  be  certain  that  no  favour  was  shown  him,  and 
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that  the  lease  was  not  renewed  hut  at  its  full  value.  The  lease  was  granted  in  180C, 
and  it  was  granted  in  the  interest  of  the  government.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  attend  to  that.  In  fact,  the  Crown  was  quite  unfetten>d,  except  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  lease,  and  it  had  been  granted  on  tlie  same  princi{)le  us  governed 
the  granting  of  all  similar  leases.  lie  could  say  also,  that  there  were  no  nego- 
tiations peodiog  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease;  no  engagement  had  been  entered  into, 
and  there  was  no  implied  engagement  between  the  Crown  and  the  Duke.  His  noble 
friend  had  also  stated,  that- it  was  the  duty  of  the  department  over  which  he  presided 
to  consult  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  and  let  the  Crown-lands  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. If,  for  example,  the  ground  could  be  built  on  so  as  to  yield  a  larger  sum 
than  that  giv.en  by  the  noble  dnke,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  let  the 
ground*  on  a  building  lease.  There  would  be  no  difficalty  in  such  a  case,  he  believed : 
but  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  address  the  Crown  to  affix  a  brand  and 
stigma  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  say  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  lease  of  these 
lands,  was  what  he  could  not  consent  to.  The  duke  was  in  this  respect  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  others,  and  must  be  left  capable  of  taking  lands  from  the 
Crown  like  any  other  person.  He  apprehended  that  the  property  of  which  the  duke 
had  a  lease  for  thirty  years  could  not  be  distinguished  from  his  other  property,  and 
it  was  no  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that  House  for  him  to  use  the  influence  which 
that  property  gave  him.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  anv  distinction  between  the 
property  leased  from  the  Crown  and  other  property.  1  \\o  duke  might  let  it  to 
tenants  at  will,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  might  deal  with  that  as  with  any  other 
property  belonging  to  him.  There  was  on  this  ground  no  reason  f<jr  the  House  of 
Commons  to  interfere.  Then  it  was  said,  that  seven  individuals  had  received  notice 
to  leave  their  houses  [Forty! — several  voices  called  out].  No;  he  begged  leave  to 
say  only  seven.  Wliat  had  been  proved  to  show  that  the  duke  made  any  improper 
nse  of  Uie  property  held  under  the  Crown  ?  The  petition  went  to  pray,  that,  having 
made  an  Improper  use  of  this  land,  his  lease  might  not  be  renewed.  He  believed 
that  the  House  would  not  think  it  necessary  that  ho  should  make  any  excuses  for 
the  privileges  which  were  derived  from  property  over  which  the  Crown  had  no  ccn- 
trol,  and  which  were  exercised  in  the  same  way.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  a 
right  to  ose  his  property,  whether  hired  from  the  Crown,  or  derived  from  any  other 
source,  as  he  liked. — ^The  hon.  member  (Mr.  P.  Thompson)  founded  his  argument 
for  the  interference  of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  these  persons  were  dispossessed 
because  they  had  refused  to  vote  for  their  landlord ;  but  he  did  ni/t  see  that  there 
was  any  proof  of  that — nor  was  there  any  proof  that  menace  had  been  employed  in 
order  to  make  them  vote  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  hon.  gentleman  had, 
however,  assumed  that  there  was  some  menace,  and  that  they  were  required  to  vote ; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  why,  he  asked,  were  iLey  dispossessed  ?  Now,  supposing  that 
such  was  the  state  of  the  i*^isej  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  used  improper 
and  unconstitutional  means  to  procure  the  return  of  the  member  he  fancied,  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  those  who  felt  aggrieved  by  such  conduct  to  proceed  in  that  course 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  House  for  such  grievances  ?  Was  it  not  their  duty 
to  present  a  petition  and  complain  of  an  undue  return  at  the  election  ?  If  they  ha^ 
adopted  that  course,  then  the  whole  expense  of  the  petition  would  have  justly  and 
properly  devolved  on  the  parties  who  had  an  interest  in  the  question  which  the  com- 
mittee wouM  be  called  on  to  decide.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  that  motion  brought  forwafd  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  Why,  by  apply- 
ing to  Parliament  at  this  late  period  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  petition,  the  whole  of  the  expense  would  be  thrown  on 
the  public.  If  the  House  were  prepared  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  that  juris- 
diction on  the  subject  of  election  petitions  which  he  thought  admirably  qualified  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes  it  had  in  view,  he  was  of  opmion  it  should 
scrupulously  abstain  from  any  interference,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  should  be  well 
satisfied  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  putting  these  disappointed  paiiies  in  possession 
of  such  a  power,  after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  and  aHcr  they  had  abstained  from 
having  recourse  to  the  measure  which  I\irliament  had  provided  as  a  remedy  for  such 
complaints  [hear].  He  would  beg  the  House  to  observe  the  peculiar  distinction 
between  the  two  courses  to  which  he  had  alluded.  If  the  parties  had  appealed  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  petition,  Parliament  had  provided  a  tribunal  before  which 
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the  merits  of  that  petition  are  tried,  and  the  parties  examined  to  the  truth  of  alt 
allegatiuus  on  their  oath.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ^ould  beg  them  tu  look 
at  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  Petition.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  they  would  send  the 
facts  to  be  enquired  into  before  a  tribunal  where  the  evidence  could  not  be  taken  on 
oath,  and  where  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  likely,  thei%fore,  to  be  subject  In 
great  objections.  If  they  consented  to  adopt  such  a  course  at  the  present  tnomeut, 
and  in  such  a  case,  they  at  the  same  time  would  go  far  to  supersede  that  peculiar 
jurisdiction  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  House  ought,  by  every  means  \h  its  power,  to 
fortify  and  defend.  He  was  not  prepared,  with  the  limited  information  he  possessed, 
to  say,  whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  or  had  not  dispossessed  any  of  his 
tenants  in  the  manner  which  the  hon.  member  had  been  induct  to  state.  That  the 
duke  had  treated  his  tenants  in  that  manner,  he  repeated,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  or  deny,  although,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  several  untenanted 
houses,  it  might  be  presumed  that  those  who  had  occupied  them  were  ejected  by 
their  landlord.  He  confessed,  however,  that  there  was  a  question  connected  with 
that  subject  which  appeared  to  him  even  more  important  than  any  thing  connected 
with  the  privileges  of  the  House.  The  right  of  property  in  every  man,  whether  a 
Peer  or  a  Commoner,  was  to  be  held  sacred.  There  was,  he  repeated,  no  proof  of 
any  menace  being  used — none  that  those  persons  were  dispossessed  because  they 
refused  to  vote  for  their  landlord.  Seven  tenants  were,  he  believed,  the  whole 
number  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  houses  out  of  seventy.  But  passing  over 
that,  if  the  House  were  prepared  to  say  that  those  who  exercised  on  such  occasions 
their  just  right  of  property  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  interference  of  Parliament, 
whenever  it  pleased  the  parties  to  come  belore  it,  it  would  place  itself  in  a  situation 
equally  embarrassing  and  inconvenient,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  He  would  say,  they  could  not  do  any  thing  more  dangerous  or  prejudicial 
than  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred,  that  a  tenant  who  refused  to  vote  for  his  landlord  had 
a  right  to  remain  in  possession  of  that  hindlord's  property  in  defiance  of  his  wishes. 
Henceforward  every  tenant  who  chose  to  vote  against  his  landlord  would  answer 
when  he  was  called  on  to  leave  that  landlord's  property,  **  Oh,  you  wish  to  make 
me  a  martyr  to  your  party  prejudices  in  this  case.  I  recollect  what  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  people  of  Newark,  and  I  shall  bring  you 
before  the  House  of  Commons."  So  far,  therefore,  from  protecting  a  good  tenant, 
and  maintaining  the  purity  of  election,  they  would  be  giving  a  premium  to  a  bad 
tenant  to  retain  possession  of  his  landlord's  property,  and  yet  control  and  thwart  his 
wishes  whenever  it  might  suit  his  prejudice  or  caprice  to  do  so.  While  he  alluded 
to  this  matter  with  reference  to  its  effects  on  the  right  of  property,  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  did  not  see  any  material  difference  in  its  application,  between 
a  Peer  of  the  realm  and  any  great  landed  proprietor.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  re- 
ferred them  to  a  Resolution  of  the  House ;  but  if  a  tenant  owed  an  obligation  to  a 
landlord,  he  was  bound  to  repay  it ;  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  hoped,  by  any  means  he 
could  devise,  to  exclude  the  duty  owed  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  from  operating  in 
the  disposal  of  his  vote,  he  was  confident  he  would  be  disappointed ;  and  standing  in 
his  place  in  that  House,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  he  hoped  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed [hear].  He  thought  that  property,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  constitutional  part  of  the  question,  ought  to  have  a  due  influence  in  the  State, 
whether  the  possessor  were  a  Peer  or  a  Cofnmooer ;  and  he  could  not  brin^  himself  to 
believe  that  the  Resolution  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded  to  was  intendea  to  exclude 
that  species  of  influence.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  his  vote  for  a  committee  w-hich  never  could  properly 
determine  the  question  at  issue,  independent  of  all  the  objections  which  might  be 
taken  to  its  appointment.  That  committee  never  could  determine  either  the  motives 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  ordering  the  ejectments,  or  the  facts  which  preceded 
it,  and  therefore,  upon  principles  of  common  sense  and  reason,  and  divesting  the 
question  of  all  private  or  political  prejudice,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  give 
his  vote  against  the  n.otion  for  referring  the  Petition  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Petition  having  been  read,  Mr.  P.  Thompson  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

The  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division  by  194  against  61 ;  mijorify,  ISd. 
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NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
March  1,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  George  Clerk  moved.  "  That  29,000  men  be  e-n. 
ployed  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  including  9000  royal  marines.**  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  estimate  was  £5,595,000 ;  and  the  aggregate  saving,  aa 
compared  with  last  year,  was  £282,930. 

Mr.  Hume  move<l  as  an  amendment:  "  That  the  number  of  men  proposed  should 
be  Toted,  not  from  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  but  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1830,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1830." 

Mr.  Secrbtart  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Maberly,  said  he  always  felt  pleasure  in 
communicating  any  information  he  could,  consistently  with  the  proper  performance 
of  his  public  duty  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  bad  just 
sat  down  wished  government  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  in  the  naval  service  in  1830,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1817.  It  would 
be  admitted  that  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  country  for 
Ministers  to  state  in  detail  the  particular  reasons  of  a  given  increase  in  a  particular 
year.  Was  it  not  obvious  that  there  might  exist  reasons  connected  with  our  naval 
power,  which  would  justify  an  increase  in  that  department,  and  at  the  same  time 
dictate  silence  on  the  subject  ?  However,  so  far  as  his  duty  permitted,  he  would 
give  the  information  required.  The  hon.  member  took  the  year  1817,  and  asked 
why  in  1830  should  our  naval  force  amount  to  29,000  men,  when  in  1817  it  was 
fixed  at  19,000?  This  question  imposed  upon  government  the  task  of  accounting 
for  an  increase  of  10,000  men.  In  1830  we  had  3,000  marines  more  than  in  1817. 
The  House  had  discussed  the  policy  of  keeping  up  an  effective  establishment  of 
marines,  and  it  appeared  to  be  admitted  that  there  was  something  so  peculiar  in  the 
constitution  and  character  of  that  force,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  up  in  its 
present  state,  if  he  wished  to  have  an  effective  navy.  The  marines  at  present 
amounted  to  9,000  men,  of  whom  4,500  were  afloat,  and  4,500  on  shore.  These 
divisions  alternately  replaced  each  other,  and  each  thus  became  qualified  for  the  full 
discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  such  a  force.  The  4,500  who  remained  at  home 
were  occupied  in  mixed  naval  and  military  duties ;  and  it  appeared  that  even  those 
who  were  ashore  were  only  two  nights  out  of  three  in  bed ;  so  that  their  duties 
were  not  trifling.  He  felt  the  full  force  of  observing  principles  of  economy  in  time 
of  peace  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  public  safety ;  but  he  asked,  whether  we 
were  not  adopting  a  large  and  wise  economy,  and  adding  to  the  chances  of  continued 
peace,  by  keepingthe  naval  power  of  thecountryin  a  good  and  effectivestate  ?  Without 
saying  any  thing  of  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  and  giving  them  full  credit  for 
peaceful  intentions,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  a 
country's  strength  would  be  to  rivals  and  opponents  the  best  incentive  to  peace. 
We  were  called  upon  to  adopt  a  decided  tone  in  our  foreign  policy  :  how  could  we 
do  so,  except  we  were  prepared  to  act,  as  well  as  to  speak  if  necessary  ?  There  was 
a  peculiar  reason  why,  even  in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  we  should  keep 
up  our  navy,  and  be  prepared  to  make  vigorous  demonstrations  if  necessary.  If  a 
country  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  build  and  man  ships  for  war,  it  was  admitted 
that  two  years  must  pass  (and  those  the  most  valuable  and  important  years  in  a 
naval  contest),  before  she  would  be  able  to  defend  herself  with  eflect  from  a  vigor- 
ous adversary,  or  to  attack  an  opponent  with  advantage.  Under  the  head  of  marines, 
he  had  accounted  for  an  increase  of  3,000  men  in  our  naval  force  of  the  present  year 
as  compared  with  1817.  He  might  here  observe,  that  since  1817  events  had  occurred 
in  the  Mediterranean  which  were  not  foreseen  at  that  period,  and  which  consequently 
were  not  then  provided  for.  He  would  add,  that  our  naval  force  must  partly  depend 
upon  that  of  other  powers ;  and  that  last  summer  Russia  had  six  sail  of  the  line, 
France  six  or  seven,  and  England  eight  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Surely  our  proportion  was  not  too  much  for  a  great  maritime  power  to  maintain 
under  such  circumstances.  It  was  not  too  much  when  it  was  considered  that  Russia 
had  assumed  a  belligerent  aspect  towards  Turkey.  But  government  had  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  reducing  its  force,  as  far  as  it  could  consistently  with  the 

Siblie  interest  and  safety.  In  the  last  summer  (although  the  government  had  asked 
r  only  30,000  men  for  the  navy)  it  was  necessary  to  employ  32,000.     Thus  the 
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actual  reduction  of  men  in  the  present  estimate  was  not  merely  a  reduction  to 
29.000  from  a  previous  force  of  30,000,  but  from  32,000,  giving  an  actual  reduction 
of  3,000  men  in  the  department  of  the  navy.     The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
would  account  for  an  addition  of  6,300  men  as  compared  to  the  force  of  1817; 
6,300  being  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer  more  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.     Adding  this  increased  force  of  5,300  to  the  3,000  marines,  he 
accounted  for  an  increase  of  8,300  in  1830  above  the  estimate  of  1817.     Then  came 
•  the  whole  of  the  coast-blockade,  which  did  not  exist  in  1817.   It  was  perfectly  true, 
that  the  coast-blockade  was  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  belonging  to  the  navy — 
it  was  a  guard  against  smuggling,  and  was  prepared  to  perform  a  double  service 
should  it  be  required :  in  any  exigency  the  men  of  the  coast-blockade  would  man 
our    ships.      The    coast-blockade    accounted    for  an  increase    of   2,200    men ; 
which,  added  to  the  preceding  items,  gave  an  addition  of  10,500  {so  accounted  for; 
to  the  force  of  1817.     It  only  remained  to  mention  the  packet-service,  which  was, 
however,  merely  a  transfer  from  the  post-office  to  the  admiralty.      It  accounted  for 
an  increase  of  700  men  in  the  navy.      We  had  thus  an  increase  in  the  present  year 
as  compared  with  1817,  of  11,2.00  men  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
government  might  have  fairly  added  to  the  navy  by  that  amount ;  but  s»  great  aa 
increase  had  not  been  made ;  a  reduction  of  1200  men  was  made  in  some  other 
respects,  so  that  the  total  increase  of  1830  upon  1817,  amounted  in  the  naval  de- 
partment to  10,000  men :  the  difference  between  29,000  at  the  present,  and  19,000 
at  the  former  period.     Looking  at  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  at  the  station 
which  we  ought  to  hold  as  a  maritime  power,  at  the  occurrences  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  the  dissensions  in  South  America,  which  might  by  possibility  aflect  our 
colonies,  seeing  the  collisions  between  South  American  vessels  and  our  owm  looking 
at  the  war  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Avres,  at  the  fact  of  the  new  States  of 
America  not  always  adhering  very  scrupulously  to  the  legitimate  laws  of  warfare 
— of  which  they  were  partly  ignorant,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  partially  indif- 
ferent; looking  at  the  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  there,  considering  all  these 
things,  it  did  seem  necessary  to  have  a  strong  naval  force  to  control  excesses  in  one 
quarter  and  observe  the  issue  of  events  in  another.     If  gentlemen  were  aware  of 
the  repeated  complaints  made  at  the  admiralty,  they  would  think  that  an  increase 
in  the  navy  was  less  to  be  deprecated  than  a  decrease,  which  would  not  afibrd  suffi- 
cient protection  to  our  trade  and  commerce.    All  these  circumstances  made  out  a 
prima  facie  case  for  an  increase  of  our  naval  force.     He  should  not  go  further  into 
matters  of  detail,  as  his  hon.  friend  only  proposed  a  vote  for  the  number  of  men  upon 
that  occasion.     Neither  did  he  wish  to  fight  a  by-battle  upon  other  matters,  as  had 
been  done  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.     When  the  question  came  on  as  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  no  censure  could  be  justly 
cast  upon  government,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  the  member 
for  Cumberland.     He  trusted  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persist  in  his  vote  of 
censure  upon  Ministers,  of  which  he  had  twice  given  notice,  in  order  that  they 
tiiight  take  the  senssc  of  the  House  upon  it.     It  would  then  be  seen  if  gttvemment 
deserved  public  reprobation  for  making  an  immediate  savingof  £1,000  a-y car,  by 
separating  the  offices  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  for  arrauffing  a  prospective  saving  by  these  means  of  £2,200,  by  doing  away 
with  the  contingent  salary  of  paymaster  of  the  navy.       He  could  not  refer  to  the 
altenition  without  regretting  the  o])portunity  that  gave  rise  to  it.     It  increased  the 
attachment  and  reorrct  which  he  felt  for  his  right  hon.  friend  the  late  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  when  he  recollected  that  it  was  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  tlie 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  and  labours  that  his  hc.-ilth  became  unfortunately 
reduced  to  that  state  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  longer  in 
office.     A  man  of  his  experience,  activity,  and  tjilents.  foimd  himself  by  the  labour 
of  the  two  offices  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  such 
a  victim  to  ovcr-cxcrtion  and  anxiety,  arising  out  of  his  attention  to  the  duties  of 
them,  that  he  was  obliged  to  press  upon  his  colleagues,  against  the  will  of  every  one 
of  them,  the  necessity  of  his  retirement.     He  could  not  conceive  a  more  powerful 

8 roof  of  the  necessity  of  separating  those  two  offices,  as  government  had  done, 
fothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  Ministers  than  to  till  up  the  offices  as  before.  If 
they  had  done  so  there  would  not  have  been  one  ;vord  of  complaint,  but  they  separated  the 
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offices becanse  the  joint  labour  was  too  great,  and  bocansc  they  wished  to  effect  a  p  »blio 
saving.  He  hoped  when  the  House  came  to  take  into  consideration  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,  that  it  would  take  a  liberal  and  enlarged  view  of  thesubject,  thatit  would  recol- 
lect what  had  been  the  consequence,  within  the  last  few  years,  of  subjecting  public  men 
to  excessive  labour  and  exertion.  As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  economy  which  actu- 
ated the  government,  he  should  mention  that  the  comptrollership  of  army  accounts 
nad  become  vacant  by  death,  and,  instead  of  showing  a  wish  to  appoint  any  body 
to  the  office.  Ministers  allowed  it  to  remain  vacant,  thus  etfecting  a  considerable 
saving  for  the  public.  He  might  also  take  this  occa^^ion  to  state  a  circumstance 
which  reflected  infinite  honour  upon  the  present  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That 
noble  person,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  his  hi<j;h  office 
(£•27,000),  and  that  it  had  been  raised  since  1797,  as  he  assumed,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  price  of  articles  of  consumption  and  the  diminished  value  of  money, 
of  his  own  accord  submitted  a  proposition  to  government  to  reduce  liis  allowance 
from  £27,000  to  £20,000  a-year,  making  a  reduction  of  £7,000  per  annum  upon 
the  salary  of  one  oflice  alone  [hear,  hear].  Under  such  circumstances  he  trusted, 
when  the  House  came  to  dispose  of  the  vote  of  censure  upon  government  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  which  had  been  twice  postponed,  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that  they  would 
bear  in  mind  the  reductions  that  had  been  made,  the  wholo  course  of  p3licy  adopted 
by  Ministers,  and  above  all,  that  they  would  not  forget,  whatever  were  the  amount  of 
expenditure  of  the  present  year,  that  government  had  manifested  no  di:<position  to 
retain  any  part  of  the  expenditure  connected  with  patronage. 

In  reply  to  Sir  J.  Graham, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  never  presumed  to  advi.se  the  hon.  baronet  on  the  subject 
of  his  motion.  The  hon.  baronet  twice  prave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
refiolution  condemnatory  of  the  mode  in  which  government  had  filled  up  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  after  hearing  the  explanation  offered  to  night  in 
reference  to  that  transaction,  the  hon.  baronet  <till  persisted  in  liis  resolution,  and 
pledged  himself  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House :  let  the  hon.  baronet  do  so. 
be  repeated,  he  gave  the  hon.  baronet  no  advice  on  the  subject :  he  only  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  persevere  in  proposing  a  resolution  "  condemnatory 
of  government."  The  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  draw  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference between  a  **  condemnatory  resolution"  and  a  *'  vote  of  censure"  upon  the 
government.  For  his  own  part  he  could  see  no  difTercnce.  He  had  already  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  bring  forward  bis  resolution,  which  had 
certainly  been  twice  postponed,  and  was  now  glad  to  bear  that  the  bon.  baronet 
intended  to  do  so.  In  saying  this  he  was  far  from  attempting  to  dictate  to  him,  he 
wonld  not  even  presume  to  advise  the  hon.  baronet ;  he  only  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  motion  would  be  brought  forward,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

The  House  divided.  For  the  Amendment,  47;  against  it.  148. — Majority  for  the 
original  motion  101. 
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March  2,  1830. 

Sir  Charles  Wctherell,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speech,  moved,  "  That 
there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  several  informations  filed  ex  officio  by 
the  Attorney- General  against  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Morn- 
ing Journal — copies  of  the  several  judgments  entered  against  him  upon  the  recf^nN 
of  the  above  informations,  and  how  the  same  were  entereil — an  exact  minute  of  the 
words  in  which  each  jury  pronounced  their  verdict  against  him  upon  each  of  the 
above  informations — exact  minute  of  the  terras  in  which  any  of  the  juries  expressed 
a  recommendation  of  him  to  mercy." 

The  attorney-general  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  reply;  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
followed ;  and  then, — 

Mb.  Sbcretabt  Pebl  rose.  He  confessed,  he  said,  that  after  the  elaborate 
procmium  of  the  learned  gentleman,  he  felt  considerable  surprise  at  the  motion  with 
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which  he  had  concluded.  After  the  learned  gentleman's  three  months'  gestation 
and  three  hours  of  painful  delivei^,  he  was  considering  with  what  miraculous  con- 
ception the  learned  member  was  likely  to  teem;  and  was  surprised  when  the  learned 
member  concluded  with  a  motion  for  papers,  every  one  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
He  had  expected  some  notice  of  a  legislative  proposition,  or  a  g^and  constitutional 
assertion  of  principle.  Notwithstanding  his  learned  friend's  offer  to  produce  the 
papers  required  on  parliamentary*  grounds,  a  justification  might  be  made  out  for  re- 
fusing them.  It  was  quite  natureu,  indeed,  the  learned  gentleman  having  intimated 
that  at  a  future  period  he  might  possibly  found  some  vote  of  censure  upon  those 
papers  with  respect  to  the  attomey-genorars  conduct,  that  his  learned  friend  should 
be  anxious  to  produce  them.  As  the  papers  could  be  given  without  material  inconve- 
nience, he  should  not  resist  their  production.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  contrast  the  conduct  of  Sir  C.  Wetherell  on  this  occasion  with  that  of  Mr.  Brown- 
low  when  proposing  a  resolution  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Plunkett  in  filing 
ex  officio  informations  after  the  rejection  of  bills  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.  The 
hon.  member  for  Armagh  proposed  a  strong  resolution — the  learned  gentleman 
quite  the  contrary.  The  learned  gentleman  appeared  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  design 
entertained  by  government  to  overwhelm  Mr.  Alexander,  because  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  party.  In  this  conspiracy  against  the  individual  in  question  he  had 
no  share,  for  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the  libel  in  which  his  own  name  was  mentioned, 
till  he  was  informed  of  the  prosecution  which  his  learned  friend,  no  doubt  upon 
good  grounds,  had  instituted.  The  learned  member  supposed,  because  the  name  of 
the  member  for  Newark  stood  first  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  prosecuted  as  libeUous, 
that  its  prosecution  was  intended,  among  other  things,  as  a  significant  hint  to  the 
hon.  member,  and  as  a  means  of  heaping  obloquy  upon  him  for  a  supposed  privity 
to  the  contents  of  the  paragraph  in  which  his  name  appeared.  He  denied  this 
altogether.  On  the  whole  he  was  disposed  to  take  much  the  same  view  of  these 
libels  as  the  hon.  baronet  opposite.  ^The  hon.  baronet  said,  he  had  been  more  abused 
than  any  other  public  man.  Certainly  the  hon.  baronet*s  political  life  was  longer 
than  his,  but,  making  deductions  for  that,  he  could  claim  to  be  the  hon.  baronet's 
rival  in  this  way.    He  had  been  chief  secretary  in  Ireland  for  six  years,  and  was 

Eretty  well  abused  by  one  party ;  since  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  he 
ad  been  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  other,  as  numerous  and  violent  as  any  that  the 
hon.  baronet  himself  could  have  experienced.  The  previous  apprenticeship  which 
he  had  served  to  attacks  from  the  other  side  prepared  him  for  attacks  from  this; 
and  thus  the  account  was  balanced.  Excepting  the  allegations  against  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  statements  which  purported  to  come  from  a  person  holding  the 
situation  of  chaplain  to  a  royal  duke,  he  should  not  have  felt  disposed  to  prosecute 
the  ordinary  political  calumnies  relative  to  treachery  and  apostaey,  to  which  public 
men  were  so  often  subjected  :  he  spoke  now  for  himself — such  groundless  charges 
gave  him  very  little  pain  indeed.  He  had  so  much  respect  for  the  learned  gentle- 
man, and  the  great  and  powerful  party  with  which  he  acted,  that  he  regretted  that 
the  learned  gentleman  should  appear  to  connect  himself  or  his  party  with  the  libels 
of  the  Morning  Journal  and  Mr.  Alexander — that  he  should  speak  of  Mr.  Alexander 
as  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  Tory  party. 

Sir  0.  Wetherell— I  used  no  such  expression:  neither  those  words,  nor  word? 
synonymous,  nor  any  thing  which  a  fair  man  could  so  construe  [order]. 

Mr.  Peel  in  continuation  said,  he  would  give  the  learned  gentleman  fnll  power 
and  opportunity  of  explaining,  and  if  he  said  he  had  not  used  the  words,  he  would 
entirely  and  fully  believe  that  he  did  not  mean  to  use  them.  But  that  such  words 
fell  from  his  mouth  in  the  heat  of  debate,  was  certain,  and  he  would  appeal  to  tho 
recollection  of  the  learned  member's  friends  in  confirmation  of  the  statement.  I'he 
learned  gentleman  had  said  that  the  object  of  the  prosecution  was  to  beat  down  the 
powerful  Protestant  party  with  which  Mr.  Alexander  was  connected,  and  of  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  representative;  and  his  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general,  had  to  consider  what  effect  might  be  produced  by  the  libels  in  question  on 
parties  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  He  would  give  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic 
Ilelief  Bill  in  Parliament  credit  for  feelings  of  sincere  pleasure  if  their  predictions 
with  respect  to  the  results  of  that  measure  should  be  falsified ;  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  join  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  bill  in  rejoicing  at  that:  but  studious 
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efforts  were  making  at  the  period  of  these  libels  to  unsettle  the  pablic  mind  in  Ireland 
with  a  view  to  reti^  the  beneficial  effects  expected  from  the  Relief  Bill,  and  keep 
the  Protestant  mind  in  that  country  in  a  state  of  excitation  by  the  hope  that  other 
influence  was  about  to  prevail  with  the  Sovereign  over  that  of  his  Ministers,  and 
that  the  Protestant  monopoly  would  be  re-established.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect 
of  those  inflammatory  paragraphs  in  this  country,  they  were  certainly  calculated  to 
be  productive  of  much  mischief  in  Ireland,  where  parties  were  so  much  excited,  and 
where  all  means  of  fomenting  that  excitement  were  so  industriously  laid  hold  of.  In 
the  present  case  the  subject  matter  was  invested  with  a  peculiar  air  of  authority, 
which  rendered  its  probable  consequences  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious. It  professed  to  be  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  ol  England,  who 
was  described  as  the  chaplain  of  a  royal  duke,  and  dealt  the  most  violent  personal 
attack  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Then  it  ^as  immediately  copied  into 
all  the  Irish  papers,  and  universally  circulated  amongst  an  irritated  and  disappointed 
party,  where  the  elements  of  strife  already  but  too  generally  exbted.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  -appeared  to  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  some  circumstances 
connect^  with  those  prosecutions,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  deserve  to  be  over- 
looked. The  defendant  Gutch,  who  had  been  included  in  them,  and  had  been  found 
guUty,  was  permitted  to  leave  the  court  without  any  punishment  whatever,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  absence  from  London  and  indisposition  at  the  period  alluded  to.  This 
lenity  was  exercised  at  the  particular  instance  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
attorney-general,  whose  proposition  it  was,  that  he  should  not  be  brought  up  for 
judgment  with  the  others.  Was  this  manifesting  a  disposition  to  press  unduly  the 
power  with  which  he  hod  been  intrusted  by  his  olBce?  Neither  personal  nor  party 
motives  h:ui  actuated  his  conduct;  nor  had  he  taken  such  a  step  at  the  dictation  of 
government,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  duty,  which  he  had  in- 
variably exercised  with  lenity  and  judgment.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  in  thinking  that  he  who  controlled  the  excesses  of  the  Press  was, 
in  reality,  the  true  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  that  it  was  by  resorting  to 
such  means  alone  that  they  would  secure  its  proper  influence  and  wholesome  control 
over  the  conduct  of  public  men.  No  man  was  more  thoroughly  convinced  than 
himself  that  the  Press  exercised  a  salutary  control  over  public  measures  and  public 
men,  but  that  control  would  not  be  increased  by  private  calumny  and  unrestrained 
licentiousness.  He  admitted  that  it  was  most  expedient  in  such  cases  to  appeal  to 
the  old  laws  before  they  created  new.  It  was  so  represented  to  government  in  1819, 
when  it  sought  to  invest  the  law  with  greater  power  with  a  view  to  repress  blasphemous 
publications.  On  this  principle  the  attorney-general  had  acted :  he  had  appealed 
to  a  jury,  and  shown  that  offences  of  this  description  were  quite  within  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  control  of  common  law. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  words  were  not  strong  enough  to  describe 
the  misrepresentation  into  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  fallen  with 
respect  to  him.  So  far  from  differing  with  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  attorney- 
general,  he  entirely  agreed  with  liim;  nay,  he  had  not  heard  one  single  sentence 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  in  which  he  did  not  concur.  In  what  he  had  said 
upon  the  point  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  so  strang^ely  mistaken 
him,  be  was  speaking  of  himself  personally,  and  of  the  abuse  which  had  been  levelled 
at  him.  lie  had  expressly  stated  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  acted  upon 
no  other  than  the  just  and  proper  feeling  of  preventing  the  continuance  of  excitement 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  He  entertained  the  same  feeling,  and  if  he  had  been 
told  that  a  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  made  such  a  political  charge 
against  a  Minister,  or  that  any  other  persou  had  made  such  a  personal  charge 
against  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  he  should  have  been  ready  to  suggest  the  institution 
of  a  prosecution.  All  he  had  contended  for  was,  that  there  had  been  no  conspiracy 
to  ruio  an  individual;  and  he  said  again,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  himself  had 
been  mixed  up  in  the  libel  until  the  author  of  the  libel  had  been  prosecuted.  Know- 
ing the  deliberate  intention  in  which  these  libels  were  published,  he  begged  to  be 
understood  as  perfectly  concurring  in  the  prosecutions  against  the  author  of  them. 

Sir  Charles  Wethercll  having  briefly  replied,  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  supposed  that  he  had  intimated  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  any  personal  connexion  with  the  Morning  Journal  he  was  mistaken. 
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He  had  laid  no  saeh  thing :  and  if  he  had  misrepresented  anj  part  of  tho  boa.  and 
learned  gentleman^s  speech,  he  had  done  so  imintentioiiaUj. 
The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 
March  4,  1830. 

Sir  John  Newport  moved  a  long  address  to  his  majesty  on  the  state  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland.    Mr.  Spring  Rice  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  moved  the  previous  question. 

Lord  F.  L.  (>ower  moved  a  counter-address  by  way  of  anoendment. 

After  some  observations  bv  Mr.  Trant, — 

Ms.  Sbcsbtabt  Pbel  said,  he  presumed  that  gentlemen  who  had  just  entered  the 
House,  and  had  not  been  present  at  the  debate,  must,  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Trant)  suppose  that  some  formidable  proposition  was  under 
consideration  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  course  of  proceeding 
that  the  right  hon.  baronet  proposed  was,  that  the  Crown  should  be  advised  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  examine  into  tlie  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to 
the  union  of  benefices — that  it  should  enquire  into  the  value  of  each  separate  parish, 
which  constituted  such  union,  and  into  the  proceedings  adopted  to  sever  such  unions, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  appointment  of  a  greater  number  of 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  for  the  purpose  of  the  better  performing  the 
sacred  duties  of  the  ministry.  It  was  proposed  that  a  commission,  composed  of 
privy  councillors,  should  enquire  into  the  grant  of  faculties,  or  dispensations,  by 
which  pluralities  were  held.  A  further  proposition  was,  that  the  Crown  should 
not  appoint  to  any  benefice  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of  a  glebe-house,  a  church, 
or  cathedral ;  and  that  the  profits  of  such  benefice  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  such  glebe-house  or  church,  or  to  the  repairs  of  such  cathedral.  His 
noble  friend  objected  to  that,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  submitted  to  tlie  valid- 
ity of  that  objection ;  and  the  whole  proposal,  as  it  now  stood,  was  for  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  union  of  benefices,  and  to  facilitate  a  greater  appoint- 
ment of  working  ministers,  and  to  prevent  the  holding  of  pluralities.  Did  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover,  professing  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the  interests  of  religion  con- 
ceive that  he  could  impose  upon  any  man  by  his  cry  of  the  '*  Church  in  danger?'* 
Did  the  hon.  member  not  know — was  he  so  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him  as  not  to  know  that  the  Crown  had  already  appointed  a  commission  to 
enquire  into  the  whole  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  this  country  ?  That 
commission  had  not  yet  extended  to  Ireland.  He  would  venture  to  inform  the  hon. 
member,  however,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  gaining  in  strength  by  adopting 
moderate  and  well-oonsidered  reformation.  For  that  church  he  professed  as  sincere 
a  respect  as  the  hon.  member  for  Dover ;  and  ho  could  affirm,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  for  twenty-five  years  great  efibrts  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  to  im- 
prove its  condition ;  and,  at  that  moment,  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  present  a 
ministry,  speaking  collectively,  as  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual  functions 
as  the  ministry  of  any  churcn  or  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  any  country.  If 
the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  upon  other  principles  than  with  the  property  of  other  establish- 
ments, then  would  bo  the  time  for  the  exertions  of  those  who  dreaded  the  subversion 
of  that  church.  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  could  not  mean  to  push  his  doctrine 
80  far  as  others  that  night  had  pushed  it.  He  could  not  mean  to  say  that  any  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  such  as  the  stipends  of  cnrates,  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law.  With  reference,  however,  to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
church,  the  question  ought  to  be  approached  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  an 
enlarged  view  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  that  re- 
venue upon  the  promotion  of  learning  and  religion.  When  any  attempts  were  mode 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  church,  he  would  resist  them  ;  but  he  would  not  permit  the 
imprudent  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  prevent  his  acceding  to  a 
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motion  which,  he  believed,  was  not  couched  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church, 
and  which  would  tend  to  promote  its  best  interests. 

After  some  farther  aainated  discussion.  Sir  J.  Newport  withdrewhis  motion — Sir  R. 
Ing^lis  withdrew  his  amendment — and  Lord  F.  L.  Gower^s  counter-address  was  agreed 
lo  as  follows : — •'  That  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  pro- 
ceed with  as  little  delay  a«  may  Ims  practicable,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  several 
parocbial  benefices  in  the  respective  dioceses  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
DOW  far  the  same  consist  of  separate  or  united  parishes,  or  to  report,  in  the  case  of 
onions,  the  autliority  under  which  such  unions  haye  been  effected,  and  thedate  thereof: 
the  annual  value  of  the  several  parishes  so  tmited  ;  the  contiguity  of  such  parishes 
to  each  other,  and  of  the  churches  or  chapels  within  the  same,  and  the  possibility  or 
fitness  of  dissolving  such  unions  at  any  future  period.  That  the  said  commission  be 
further  directed,  to  examine  and  report  how  far  the  salaries  required  by  law  have  in 
each  case  been  paid  to  the  several  curates  residing  within  the  said  parishes  or 
BBioQs.  That  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  an  account  of  the  number  of  faculties  or  dispensations  which 
huwe  been  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  granted  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
eceksiastieal  persons  to  bold  more  than  one  benefice  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
luider  which  such  faculties  are  now  granted.*' 
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Mabch  5,  1830. 

On  Mr.  N.  Calyert's  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
£ast  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Tennyson  moved  as  an  amendment,  *'  That  it  be  an  instruc 
lion  to  the  committee  on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  that  they  have  power  to  exclude  the 
borough  of  East  Retford  from  the  right  of  electing  members  to  parliament,  and  to 
enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  members.*' 

Mr.  W.  Smith  seconded  the  amendment.  In  the  debate  which  followed, — 
Mk.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  that  on  such  an  exhausted  subject  he  meant  to  detain 
the  House  but  a  very  few  minutes.  Both  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  solicitor-general,  had  been 
misunderstood.  His  right  hon.  friend  never  meant  to  say  that  he  should  now  vote 
for  the  measure  simply  because  he  had  voted  for  it  before,  but  because  the  measure 
had  been  five  times  decided ;  because  he  had  on  eyery  discussion  held  the  same 
opinions,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  them  on  the  present  occasion.  His  learned 
friend  had  not  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers,  except  in  its  legislative  capacity.  He 
admitted  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  form  its  own  opinions,  but  his 
learned  friend  had  alluded  to  the  other  House  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  and 
deciding  by  evidence  taken  on  oath.  He  did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  question  of 
lai^  towns,  but  the  noble  lord  might  perhaps  think  it  right  to  vote  for  the  measure, 
when  be  saw  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  present  motion  had  both  voted  in 
fcvour  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  He  thought  some  gentlemen  under-rated 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  In  looking  at  our  history,  he 
firand  the  anvantages  of  so  extending  the  franchise  proved  by  experience ;  and  it  had 
the  merit  of  having  been  sanctioned  by  several  great  men.  Lord  Chatham,  on  the 
question  of  the  delinquency  of  Shorehara,  when  he  had  held  his  well-known  opinions 
m  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  did  not  scout  transferring  the  franchise  to  Bram- 
ber.  On  the  contrary,  he  congratulated  himself  that  Shoreham  had  been  separated 
from  India,  and  united  to  England.  There  was  an  impression  that  Shoreham  was 
attached  to  the  East-India  interest;  and  Lonl  Chatham,  who  was  then  a  reformer, 
Te<nuxle«i  the  extending  of  the  franchise  to  the  borough  as  a  great  improvement. 
1^.  Pitt  also,  who  was  a  reformer,  on  the  question  of  the  borough  of  Cricklade,  was 
friendly  to  transferring  the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  On  the  question  of  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  transfer  to  the  hundred,  because  he  thought  the  delinquency  of  the  borough  not 
proved.  For  himself,  he  must  say,  on  like  considerations,  that  he  did  not  think 
that  extending  tltc  franchise  to  2,000  voters  connected  with  the  landed  interest 
t      wottld  be  a  trifling  improvement  in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  East  Retford.    If  they 
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looked  at  the  cases  of  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  Slioreham,  they  would  find  no- 
where a  purer  set  of  voters  than  in  those  three  hundreds.  Although  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interest, 
though  apparent  differences  might  occasionally  arise,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  the 
balance  between  those  interests  in  that  House  ought  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
When  the  noble  lord  formerly  proposed  that  a  hundred  franchises  should  be  added, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  balance,  and  he  proposed  that  sixty  of  those  members 
should  represent  counties,  and  forty  the  towns.  Mr.  Pitt,  too,  when  he  proposed 
to  add  100  members  to  the  representation,  proposed  at  first  that  the  whole  number 
should  be  county  members.  Afterwards  he  modified  this,  and  intended  to  give  sixty 
members  to  the  couuties,  and  forty  to  the  towns;  and  this  was  a  balance  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  If  Nottinghamshire,  like  Cornwall,  had  forty-four  mem- 
bers, there  would  be  less  reason  for  retaining  the  two  members  for  the  hundred,  and 
more  reason  for  transferring  the  franchise  to  a  large  town.  Some  respect  had  always 
been  paid  to  population  in  adapting  our  system  of  representation.  There  were  forty- 
^ve  members  for  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  for  Ireland ;  and  it  was  a  good  practical 
rule  to  attend  to  the  amount  of  population.  As  this  question  had,  however,  been 
debated  seven  or  eight  times,  he  really  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in  detaining 
the  Ilouse  with  any  further  observations.  All  he  should  say  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  there  were  any  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  House  which  called  for  any 
other  decision  than  that  already  so  often  pronounced ;  nor  was  he  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  was  one  which  ought  to 
influence  his  vote  on  that  occasion.  Without,  therefore,  meaning  to  imply  that  the 
giving  of  a  vote  on  this  question  was  in  the  slightest  degree  to  influence  the  vote 
which  he  might  be  called  on  to  give  on  any  larger  question,  he  confessed  he  saw  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  with  reference  to  tho  situation  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  favouring  the  transfer  of  this  franchise  to  Bassetlaw,  that  he  felt  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  vote  he  had  already  given  so  often  on  the  same  question. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  152  against  119;  majority, 
against  Mr.  Tennyson's  amendment,  33.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  O' Council 
the  house  went  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  0*Connell  then  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  election 
should  be  taken  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Peel  objected  to  the  clause,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
specify  how  the  ballot  was  to  be  taken.  In  justice  to  his  proposition,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  specify  the  mode  in  which  the  ballot  was  to  be  taken.  This,  besides, 
was  not  the  proper  place  to  propose  such  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  supported  Mr.  O'ConnelTs  motion. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  was  obviously  not  the  time  for  discussing  so  great  a  principle 
as  the  learned  gentleman  had  laid  down.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  would 
look  to  the  preamble  to  the  Jury  Bill,  he  would  see  that  the  mode  in  which  the  jury 
was  to  be  elected  by  ballot  was  specifically  detailed  there.  He  was  decidedly  o])poscd 
to  the  principle  advocated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  being  sure 
that  such  a  principle,  if  adopted,  would  be  productive  of  far  greater  abuses,  and  of 
more  hypocrisy  than  at  present  prevailed  [hecir^;  and  he  doubted  that  it  would  have 
the  least  eflect  in  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.  Whenever  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  bring  forward  a  proposition  of  that  kind  in  a 
more  regular  form,  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  him  and  to  oppose  it. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  had  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  the  paucity  of  the  arguments  with  which  he  had  supported  his  objections  to  this 
clause,  as  he  had  declared  most  explicitly  to  the  committee,  that  in  its  present  crude 
state  he  did  not  intend  to  argue  it.  He  also  reminded  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the 
present  was  a  proposition  which  they  could  only  argue  upon  presumptions,  for  ex- 
perience as  to  Its  advantages  or  disadvantages  they  had  none.  As  to  the  allusion 
which  the  hon.  baronet  had  made  to  the  system  of  electing  jurors  by  ballot,  it  boro 
no  analogy,  and  could  have  no  reference  to  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot  at  elections. 
Did  the  hon.  baronet  know  the  manner  in  which  a  jury  was  appointed  under  his 
bill?  As  he  thought  that  the  hon.  baronet  was  ignorant  of  it,  he  would  inform 
him  that  the  names  of  the  jurors  were  placed  indiscriminately  in  a  box,  and  were 
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tmken  out  by  chance  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  Now  surely  the  hon.  baronet  did 
not  intend  to  propose  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  should  be  put  into  a  box,  and 
that  the  candidates  whose  names  were  most  frequently  taken  out  by  chance  by  the 
electors,  should  be  declared  duly  elected.  Equally  inapplicable  to  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament  was  the  mode  in  which  election  committees  were  struck  in 
that  House.  Leaving,  however,  those  points  out  of  discussion,  as  not  affecting  the 
real  merits  of  the  proposition,  he  would  say  at  once  that  he  had  been  always  taught 
to  believe  that  an  Englishman  felt  his  privileges  to  be  more  valuable,  because  they 
were  exercised  openly  and  publicly.  He  had  often  been  told  by  the  hon.  baronet 
that  public  opinion  was  the  best  check  upon  every  species  of  abuse ;  but  in  this  case 
you  were  prohibiting  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  by  calling  upon  Englishmen 
to  exercise  their  functions  as  electors  in  secret.  He  greatly  doubted  whether  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  diminished  by  adopting  the  vote  by  ballot,  as 
the  loud  clamourer  for  reform  might  be  more  easily  brib^  under  such  a  system  than 
under  the  present.  He  had  not  intended  to  arg^e  this  question  at  all,  for  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  too  important  to  be  discussed  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in  an  incidental 
manner.  Still,  as  he  was  upon  his  legs  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  denying 
that  the  people  had  transferred  the  liberties  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Crown 
into  the  hands  of  a  selfish  oligarchy.  The  aristocracy  did  not  deserve  the  opprobrium 
which  had  been  cast  upon  it  In  his  opinion,  the  country  was  under  g^at  obligations 
to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  preservation  of  its  liberties.  Nothing  would 
be  more  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  country  than  that  there  should 
not  be  interposed  between  the  people  and  the  Crown  a  powerful  aristocracy,  who, 
by  their  situation  and  fortune,  were  able  to  despise  the  menaces  and  reject  the  fkvours 
of  the  Crown. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  at  length  agreed  to  in  the  committee. 
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March  8,  1830. 

In  the  debate  (adjourned  from  the  4th  of  March^  on  Mr.  Stewart^s  motion  for 
certain  papers  referring  to  the  interference  of  the  local  government  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay,  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  1828,  or  at  any  subsequent  period, — 

Mb.  Sxcsetast  Peel  said,  he  could  not  allow  the  present  discussion  to  close 
without  making  a  few  observations.  When  he  considered  the  great  responsibility 
which  devolved  upon  public  functionaries,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  when 
guilty  of  error,  if  it  were  found  that  they  acted  at  the  same  time  with  upright  inten- 
tions, and  were  actuated  by  conscientious  feelings,  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  most  indulgent  consideration.  But  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  governor  of  Bombay,  it  was  found  that  the  parties  had  acted  in  a 
manner  the  most  discreet,  prudent,  and  proper,  he  thought  they  had  a  double  claim 
to  be  supported  by  the  government ;  and  that  claim  would,  he  thought,  be  recognised 
by  the  Ilouse.  lie  wished  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  desired,  like  his  right  hon. 
friend  Mr.  Wynne,  with  whom  he  concurred,  to  leave  the  legal  question  entirely 
out  of  view—  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal  question.  The  non.  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  however,  had  discussed  the  legal  question;  a  proceeding  which 
had  l>cen  rendered  altogether  unnecessary  by  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council — a 
tribunal  much  more  competent  to  decide  such  a  question  than  was  that  House. 
The  authority  of  that  decision,  he  believed,  would  not  be  lightly  questioned,  when 
it  was  recollected  that  two  Chief  Justices,  Lord  Tenterden  and  Sir  N.  Tindal  were 
present,  as  abo  I^ord  Wynford,  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  whose  habits,  professional 
and  official,  so  fully  qualified  him  for  assisting  in  such  a  decision.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  House  would  feel  that  it  was  not  necessair  to  place  the  independence  of  Indian 
judges  upon  a  lower  footing  than  that  of  English  judges ;  this  was  not  a  case  affect- 
ing their  independence,  but  a  question  relating  to  the  assumption  of  authority  un- 
warnutable  and  dangerous.    For  the  exercise  of  aut hority  beyond  proper  boundaries. 
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he  apprehended  an  action  of  trespass  might  be  brought;  but  for  the  exercise  of  un- 
warrantable authority  within  acknowledged  bounds,  there  lay  no  such  remedy;  and, 
should  no  adequate  remedy  exist,  it  must  be  the  business  of  the  legislature  to  devi>e 
one — in  doing  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  no  considerations  but  tlie 
nature  of  the  case  and  a  due  regard  to  ks  own  character.     With  reference  to  the 
injury  our  authority  might  sustain  in  India  by  the  conflict  between  the  Courts  ami 
the  Executive  Authority,  the  House  should  recollect  that  it  was  impossible  it  sup- 
pose that  the  natives  of  India  had  the  same  respect  for  EInglish  courts  of  justice  that 
we  had.     The  question  ought  not  to  be  argued  as  if  the  Indians  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  jargon  of  our  laws,  which  we  ounclves  did  not  understand.     They  could 
have  no  attachment  to  laws  administered  in  a  foreign  language,  and  couched  in  forms 
which  even  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  could  not  comprehend,  and  which  they 
regarded  as  contrary  to  their  customs  and  religion.     They  did  not  like  a  court  before 
which  they  were  dragged  from  a  distance,  and  the  authority  of  which  they  did  not 
acknowledge.     The  cUum  which  the  Supreme  Court  in  India  made  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  created  great  alarm  among  all  the  natives,  and  even  in  the  executive 
g^yemment,  as  being  contrary  to  the  engagements  it  had  entered  into  with  them. 
The  Provincial  courts  had,  on  the  contrary,  merited  and  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  natives,  particularly  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.     The  fact  was 
stated  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber.     Those  courts  are  there  de- 
scribed as  acting  on  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  and  as  doing  much  g:raduully  to  accustom  them  to  our  laws. 
The  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  great  tendency  to  bring  these  courts  into 
disrepute,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  bound  to  uphold  tliem  as  well  as  the  executive 
authority.     Thinking  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  only  done  his  duty,  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself  if  he  had  not  supported  him,  and  if  he  had  shnink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sharing  his  opinions.     He  thought  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  d(  ne 
quite  right  in  addressing  the  letter  which  had  been  mentioned  to  the  judge ;  he  could 
not  adopt  a  better  course,  and  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Peel)  the  only  one  that  was 
likely  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  judicial  and  executive  authorities.     The 
letter  was  intended  to  prevent  any  necessity  for  making  known  to  the  public  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  existed  between  them.     He  believed  that  the  two  judges. 
Sir  Charles  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  of  whom  he  was  disposed  to  speak  with 
all  that  respect  which  was  due  to  them,  acted  on  as  pure  and  conscientious  motives 
as  Sir  John  Malcolm.     They  supposed,  undoubtedly,  that  their  construction  of  the 
law  was  correct.     With  respect  to  the  letter  of  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
a  great  many  erroneous  and  unjust  impressions  had  got  abroad  as  to  its  purport  and 
intentions.     He  conceded  to  hon.  members  that  his  noble  friend  could  not — and  he 
did  not  claim  it  for  him — shield  himself  behind  the  privilege  of  a  private  letter.     A 
public  naan  had  no  right  to  give  instructions  in  pnyate  letters,  and  then  say  they 
were  private;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  sure  that  the  public  service  could  not  be 
carried  on  effectually  unless  public  functionaries  were  allowed  to  write  private  letters 
without  having  the  terms  in  which  they  were  expressed  too  severely  scrutinized. 
What  he  clahned  for  such  letters  was,  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  have  their 
terms  so  severely  scrutinized,  nor  be  subjected  to  such  fastidious  criticism  as  public 
despatches,  and  he  would  only  claim  for  the  words  of  his  noble  friend^s  Letter  some 
indulgence.     He  denied  that  any  thing  in  that  Letter  implied  an  intention  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  judicial  authority,  or  make  it  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
executive  government.     He  would  take  the  two  strongest  passages;  the  first  was 
that  in  which  his  noble  friend  spoke  of  Mr.  Seymour  being  knighted,  and  where  he 
said  that  as  it  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  Mr.  Dewar  without  that  honour,  he 
should  consider  how  it  might  be  done;  he  believed  it  might  be  conferred  by  patent, 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  conferred  through  the  governor,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mark  the  superiority  of  the  executive  govemmetot  over  the  judicial  authority.     It 
\vould  place  the  governor  above  the  court,  and  mark  him  out  as  the  King's  repre- 
sentative.    By  this  Lord  Ellenborough  had  no  intention  to  degrade  the  judges,  but 
to  nmke  tlie  people  of  India  aware  that  the  executiye  government  was  the  supreme 
power.     He  objected  to  the  motion,  therefore,  as  implying  a  censure  on  his  noble 
friend  which  he  did  not  deserve.     Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  refer  to  the  language 
used  by  Sir  C.  Chambers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  addressed 
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to  them  bj  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  more  particularly  as  one  of  those  judges  was  now  no 
mi>re.  Nothing  should  tempt  him  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  dead ;  and  he 
would  only  refer  to  Sir  G.  Cliambcri's  charge  in  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  do  justice 
to  the  living*.  The  letter  of  his  noble  friend  must  be  misunderstood,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  charges  to  which  it  in  fact  referred.  Sir  0.  Chambers,  in  his 
address  to  the  court,  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  letter  he  had  received  from  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  in  which  the  court  was  dictated  to  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  address 
it,  except  in  the  capacity  of  humble  suitors.  "A  heavy  responsibility,"  the  judge 
said,  **  rested  on  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  government  and 
the  state  authority,  used  their  power  to  extinguish  the  exercise  of  the  King's  autho- 
rity, and  screen  their  servants  from  the  restraints  of  the  only  authority  and  power 
which  was  able  to  check  that  tyranny  into  wlilch  irresponsible  power  had  ever  a  ten- 
dency to  fall."  Here  was  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  King's  and  the  East 
India  Company's  authority ;  and  the  judges  assumed  that  they  represented  the 
King's  authority,  while  the  civil  government  only  represented  that  of  the  Company. 
Then  the  natives  were  told  by  the  judge,  that  this  letter  was  a  pretext  to  extinguish 
the  King^s  authority ;  against  such  language  and  such  proceedings  he  should  always 
protest.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  the  civil  government  was  above  the 
court,  not  with  any  view  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  judges,  but  to 
show  that  the  civil  government  was  the  depository  of  the  King's  power  as  well  as 
the  court ;  his  noble  friend  wished  to  give  the  president  the  power  of  conferring 
knighthood  on  the  judge,  in  order  to  notify  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  represented 
the  King.  The  other  passage  of  his  noble  friend's  letter  to  which  he  would  refer, 
was  that  which  concluded  with  the  comparison  of  the  two  elephants.  Ho  did  not 
mean  to  vindicate  that  manner  of  speaking  of  the  judges ;  he  did  not  mean  to  vin- 
dicate the  expressions  of  his  noble  friend ;  but  he  claimed  for  those  expressions  the 
candid  consideration  wfiich  was  due  to  them,  as  contained  in  a  letter  not  intended 
to  be  published.  His  noble  friend,  by  those  expressions,  never  intended  to  degrade 
the  King's  judges;  his  whole  official  conduct  was  a  proof  that  he  could  not  mean  it ; 
and  if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  public  offence.  His  noble 
friend'  meant  nothing  whatever  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  judges ;  but  his 
noble  friend  was  justified  in  saying  that  he  hoped  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  would  review  his 
decision,  and  that  if  ho  should  not  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  tAien  he  would 
be  rendered  harmless  by  having  with  him  two  other  judges  who  were  not  likely  to 
join  with  him  in  opinion,  or  be  opposed  to  the  civil  government.  His  noble  friend 
had  not  at  first  aMsed  the  King  to  recall  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  though  he  believed  that 
he  had  assumed  an  authority  which  he  was  not  justified  in  assuming;  and  not  wish- 
ing to  advise  his  Majesty  to  recall  that  judge,  he  placed  two  other  judges  with  him,  in 
whom  the  government  could  place  confidence.  Conceiving  that  the  motion  was  in- 
tended as  a  censure  on  his  noble  friend,  he  should,  on  the  grounds  he  had  stated,  resist 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  106  against  15  ;  majority,  91. 


EAST  RETFORD. 
March  8,  1830. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  Mr.  Stewart  moTed 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  run  thus: — **•  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  Member  who  shall  be  returned  to  serve  in 
Parliament  for  the  said  borough  of  East  Retford,  shall,  on  coming  to  the  Table  of 
this  House  to  be  sworn — make  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  '  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  have  neither  given,  nor  promised  to  give,  nor  intend  to  give,  or 
promise  hereafter,  any  pecuniary  fee,  or  reward  of  any  kind,  in  consideration  of  my 
election  as  Member  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford ;  and  I  solemnly  declare,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  that  my  return  has  not  been  procured,  or  promoted, 
by  the  influence  or  interference  of  any  reer  of  Parliament.** 

Ms.  Secretabt  Psel  said,if  thesame  electors  as  before  were  to  retain  the  franchise, 
he  should  be  disposed  to  agree  to  the  clause,  but  to  them  was  now  to  be  added 
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2,000  others,  and  it  would  be  unfair  towards  these  infant  electors  to  stigmatize  their 
birth  by  branding  them  with  a  suspicion  of  bribery.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  members  of  that  House.  They  ought 
fdl  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  ought 
all  to  make  a  declaration  of  that  kind.  Seeing  no  reason  for  selecting  the  two 
members  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford  from  among  the  658  who  composed  that 
House,  and  seeing  no  public  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  introduction  of  tlie 
clause,  he  should  certainly  oppose  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divisioui  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  bo  read  a 
third  time  that  day  week. 


WELSH  JUDICATURE. 
Mabch  9,  1830. 

The  Attorney  Greneral  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  *^  the  more 
effectual  administration  of  Justice  in  England  and  iu  the  principality  of  Wales,**  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said,  that  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  not  been  fairly  treated.  He  had  proposed  to  introduce  a  measure  to  alter  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  Welsh  courts,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed,  as  the  House 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  twelve  propositions  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  it  would,  at  that  late  hour,  have  thought  the  discussion  of  one  topic  at  a 
time  enough.  The  hon.  member  for  Clare,  however,  was  disappointed  that  the  biL 
did  not  reform  the  whole  practice  of  all  our  courts,  and  he  luid  indulged  in  many  re- 
marks on  that  subject.  He  had  himself,  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  such  a  reform, 
stated  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  putting  an  end  to  patent  offices,  and  til. 
that,  and  the  question  concerning  fees  were  disposed  of,  the  reform  of  the  courts 
could  not  be  proceeded  with.  Measures  were  in  contemplation,  also,  for  an  equal 
distribution  of  business  among  the  courts,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  subject  would 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  when  it  was  onlv  called  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  Webh  Judicature.  The  House  had  heard  also  a  great  deal 
about  the  repugnance  of  the  people  of  Wales  to  the  measure,  bi^t  he  would  like  to  ask 
on  which  of  the  representatives  of  that  principality  the  House  meant  to  rely  ?  The 
declarations  of  two  hon.  members  at  least  showed  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
universally  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  Welsh  had  no  local  tribunal  which  would 
be  taken  from  them  by  the  Bill.  The  judges  would  go  into  Wales  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  as  at  present,  and  when  it  was  said  that  the  Welsh  were  devotedly 
attached  to  their  local  tribunals,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  present  a  great 
number  of  causes  were  sent  into  England  to  be  tried  in  order  to  get  rid  of  local  pre- 
judices. It  ought  also  to  be  observed;  when  it  was  said  that  the  Welsh  would  lose 
their  Equity  courts,  that,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Equity  cases  cume  already  up  to 
London  to  be  settled.  It  was  a  curious  illustration  of  the  Equity  courts  of  Wales, 
that  they  were  chiefly  of  use  to  stay  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
That  was  not,  however,  the  time  for  discussing  those  matters  in  detail,  and  he  would 
not  go  further  into  them.  He  could,  however,  assure  those  who  had  expressed 
themselves  so  anxious  for  delay,  that  there  was  no  design  whatever  on  the  part  of 
government  to  force  this  measure  on  the  people  of  Wales  without  giving  them 
abundant  time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Such  a  disposition,  he  thought,  had 
been  satisfactorily  evinced  already  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  when  he  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  so  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 
Mabch  10,  1830. 

Lord  PalmerstoD,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moyed  for  the  production  of  a 
number  of  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
understood  from  the  speech  which  Ms.  Sbcbvtabt  vekl  delivered  in  the  consequent 
debate. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  rising  upon  this  occasion,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
more  than  the  usual  indulgent  consideration  of  the  House.  He  could  not  but  regret 
that  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  noble  lord,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons, 
though  he  could  not  divine  their  nature,  to  submit  a  motion  of  this  important  de- 
scription to  the  House,  upon  a  day  which  was  usually  devoted  to  relaxation,  and 
upon  which  there  was  a  distinct  arrangement  and  understanding  among  men 
ox  all  parties  that  no  public  business  whatever  of  any  consequence  should  ever 
be  brought  forward.  His  own  time  had  been  so  much  and  so  incessantly  occupied, 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  debates  during  the  last  two  days,  that 
he  really  conceived  he  had  some  claim  upon  the  noble  Lord^s  forbearance, 
and  that  he  had  some  right  to  expect  that  such  a  motion  as  this  should  not  have 
been  brought  forward  upon  this  day,  which  was  a  sort  of  parliamentary  diet  non. 
He  had  been  detained  in  the  House,  by  public  business,  till  four  o'clock  the  preceding 
morning.  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  to 
the  transaction  of  public  business  connected  with  the  office  over  which  he  presided, 
and  which  could  not  be  postponed ;  and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  he  entered  under 
great  personal  disadvantages  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question.  While  his  noble 
friend  who  brought  forward  the  motion  had  an  opportunity  to  select  his  points  of 
attack,  he  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  communicate  previously  to  government, 
and  he  therefore  was  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  enter  upon  an 
explanation  of  transactions  that  were  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  which 
embraced  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  which  did  not  particularly  relate  to  the 
peculiar  department  over  which  he  presided.  He  mentioned  these  circumstances,  in 
order  that  the  House  might  make  due  allowance,  should  he  fail  in  giving  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  the  accusations  of  his  noble  friend,  though  he  trusted,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  that  he  should  be  able  distinctly  to 
refute  all  his  insinuations  and  charges.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  hoped  also  that 
allowance  would  be  made  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  owing 
to  his  inability  to  refer  publicly,  at  present,  to  the  documents  and  particular  facts  of 
the  case,  which  would  furnish  a  complete  refutation  of  the  noble  lord*s  charges. 
And  here  he  could  not  avoid  declaring,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  public  life 
he  had  never  found  his  private  feelings  dash  so  much  with  those  public  considerations 
from  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  views  of  the  public  interest,  depart,  as 
on  this  occasion.  If  he  could  refer  to  all  the  papers  connected  with  those  transactions, 
ibey  would  furnish  a  most  triumphant  answer  to  the  charges  of  his  noble  friend : 
they  would  afford  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  case,  and  they  would  show  why  his 
noble  friend  had  selected  some  of  those  transactions  for  animadversion,  and  why  he 
had  prudently  abstained  from  referring  to  others.  He  was  confident  that  even 
without  those  documents,  he  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  government,  and  of  the  course  which,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he 
thought  it  most  proper  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  that  country,  with 
the  i^ministration  of  the  affairs  of  which  he  was  charged.  The  hon.  baronet,  the 
member  for  Westminster,  had  made  a  speech  which  could  easily  be  made,  and  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  any  man  to  make,  if  it  were  only  conceded  to  him  that  he  had  the 
right  to  make,  not  only  his  own  speech,  but  the  speech  of  his  opponent  to  which  he 
meant  to  reply.  It  was  easy  to  make  charges  against  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  then 
call  upon  them  to  answer  them,  when  the  expressions  to  which  they  had  reference  were 
never  used  by  them.  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  had  however 
sufficiently  answered  for  himself.  When,  he  would  ask,  did  the  hon.  baronet  hear 
from  that  side  of  the  House  that  the  country  was  unable  to  sustain  the  charges  of  a 
war  ?  What  gentleman  upon  the  ministerial  benches  had  ever  said  that  the  country 
55— Vol.  n. 
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ought  to  submit  to  dishonour,  or  to  put  up  with  degradation,  or  abandon  its  intercf^tts 
from  an  apprehension  of  war,  or  from  a  consciousness  that  she  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  bear  its  expenses  ?  But  the  hon.  baronet  liad  assumed  this  to  be  the  language  of 
ministers ;  and  this  assumption  made,  he  proceeded  to  argue  in  its  refutation.  He 
conceived  that  of  all  the  just  causes  of  war,  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  a 
country  was  that  which  was  most  just.  He  could  conceive  few  cases  in  which  mere 
considerations  of  interest  could  justify  a  country  for  involving  itself  in  war.  He 
'  concurred  most  cordially  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  best  vindication 
which  a  country  could  plead  for  embarking  in  war  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  the  national  honour ;  but  making  a  concession  of  all  these  points  to 
the  hon.  baronet,  he  still  thought  that  it  was  matter  for  legitimate  enquiry,  whether, 
when  w6  were  invited  to  enter  into  a  war,  there  were  any  engagement,  expressed 
or  implied,  made  by  the  country;  any  formal  or  moral  obligation;  any  con- 
sideration of  interest  which  required  it  to  involve  itself  in  that  war,  or  to  hold  that 
menacing  language,  which,  if  it  were  disregarded,  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  follow 
it  up  by  the  commencement  of  war  P  He  did  not  expect  that  cither  his  noble  friend 
or  the  hon.  baronet  would  conceive  him  to  be  arguing  the  question  unfairly,  if,  after 
making  these  admissions  he  proceeded  to  contend  that  it  was  our  interest  not  to 
involve  ourselves  in  war,  except  for  some  great  and  paramount  consideration.  He 
thought  that  his  noble  friend  would  not  consider  him  as  stating  his  argument  un- 
fairly, when  he  assumed  it  to  be  this : — that  his  noble  friend  was  of  opinion,  first, 
that  there  were  certain  engagements  in  existence  which  compelled  this  country  to 
pursue  a  dififerent  course  from  that  which  it  actually  had  pursued.  His  noble  friend  did 
not  state  himself  to  be  an  advocate  for  war,  but  without  being  guilty  of  any  unfairness, 
he  must  say  that  his  arguments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  have  war.  If  war 
were  necessary,  let  us  have  it ;  but  if  it  were  not  necessary,  let  us  not  conjure  up  such  a 
phantom  to  deter  men  from  following  the  dictates  of  reason.  His  noble  friend,  he  re- 
peated, did  not  demand  that  we  should  go  to  war;  ho  was  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
have  done  something  different,  though  he  did  not  state  what  that  something  ditfcrent 
should  have  been ;  he  said,  indeed,  that  we  ought  to  have  assumed  a  different  tone 
in  the  language  which  we  addressed  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  and  enforced 
certain  rights  which  we  possessed  by  treaty,  and  which  we  had  failed  to  enforce.  His 
noble  friend  had  likewise  said,  for  he  had  taken  down  his  words,  '•'•  That  we  have 
shrunk  from  solemn  and  public  engagements,  that  we  have  abandoned  to  exile,  to 
beggary,  to  dungeons  and  to  death,  thousands  of  men,  whom  a  knowledge  of  those 
engagements  might  justly  have  led  to  count  upon  our  protection.'*  Now,  if  he  were 
not  much  mistaken,  he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  if  we  had  basely  shrunk  from 
our  engagements,  his  Majesty's  present  advisers  were  not  the  only  persons  who  ought 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  such  misconduct, — that  if  we  had  failed  to  enforce  our  claims 
on  Don  Miguel,  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  were  equally  implicated  in  such  failure; 
for  the  period  when  the  execution  of  such  engagements,  if  such  engagements  there 
were,  could  have  been  most  effectually  compeU^  was  when  his  noble  friend  himself 
held  office  under  the  Crown,  and  at  that  time  he  had  never  heard  from  his  noble 
friend  any  of  those  remonstrances  which  he  had  made  so  vehemently  that  night.  He 
woidd  admit  to  his  noble  friend,  that  even  supposing  that  there  were  no  express 
engagements,  there  might  be  moral  obligations  on  the  country  which  ought  to  nave 
the  same  force.  He  would,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  consider  that  question  fully, 
and  would  enquire  whether  there  were  any  engagements,  expressed  or  implied, 
requiring  our  interference  with  the  government  of  Portugal,  or  whether  there  were 
any  moral  obligation  possessing  the  force  of  a  formal  contract.  He  must  here  stop 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  from  the  impu- 
tations which  had  been  thrown  on  it  that  night,  if  the  assertions  of  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite  were  well  founded.  He  must  contend  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Canning's 
language  in  that  House,  and  the  whole  of  his  written  communications  with  foreign 
ministers,  which  were  on  record,  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  there  was  any  thing 
either  in  the  mode  in  which  the  Portuguese  charter  was  granted,  or  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  Lisbon,  imposing  any  obligation  upon  England  to  main- 
tain it  in  full  and  undiminished  integrity.  If  our  troops  were,  as  it  was  contended, 
sent  to  Portugal  to  interfere  with  the  internal  institutions  of  that  country* — 
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Sir  F.  Diirdetl  intiniBtcd  that  he  had  not  s^d  so. 

llr.  Peel  undentoud  the  noble  lord  ani]  the  hua.  baronet  to  have  both  said,  thai 
the  circumstances  under  nbicii  the  charter  had  been  carried  to  Portugal  excited 
exjiectutioiii  there  which  we  were  hound  to  realize.  If  that  ware  so,  how  was  it  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  language  held  by  Mr.  GanniagF  Mr.  Canning  had  not  dis- 
approved of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  conduct  in  bringing  the  charter  from  the  Brazils  to 
Portugal;  aa  to  the  granting  of  that  charter,  England  could  not  bo  responsible,  and 
he  would  therefore  Leave  it  out  of  consideration;  but  because  Mr.  Cauning  had  not 
diMpproved  of  Sir  C.  Stuart's  conduct,  his  noble  friend  argued  that  expeclatioDi 
were  nused  in  Portugal  which  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  fulfil.  Now,  that  wai 
not  the  view  taken  bj  Mr.  Canning  of  the  consequences  which  were  likclj  to  arise 
from  the  charter's  having  been  convened  to  Lisbon  by  a  Portuguese  agent,  who  liap- 
nmed  to  bg  a  British  subject.  The  directions  which  Mr.  Canning  sent  to  Sir  C. 
Stuart  were,  that  he  having  lef^  the  charter  at  Lisbon  with  the  parties  who  wer« 
commissioned  to  receive  it,  should  return  immediately  horae  to  prevent  any  such 
impression  from  being  made,  either  upon  the  Portuguese  people,  or  upon  other 
natioiu.  That  was  evident  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to  Sir  W. 
A'Court.  On  the22adof  July,  1826,  he  wrotethusto  Sir  W.  AK:ourt:  "Itlstha 
anxious  wish  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that  nothing  may  have  been  done  by  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  whether  under  the  commisaioa  of  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  or  at  tbs 
•olicitatioa  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  which  can  be  liable,  either  in  Portugal,  or 
throughout  Europe,  tobemisconstniedasanauthoritaiive  interference  in  the  internal 
concema  of  Portugal.  Should  any  thing  of  that  sort  unluckily  have  occurred,  his 
M^jeaty's  government  relies  confidently  on  your  Excellency  for  doing  away  tha 
imprettioQ  which  it  would  be  calculated  to  create,  by  a  discreet  use  of  uie  eiplana* 
ticmi  and  declarations  contained  in  my  despatches  to  your  Excellency,  and  in  those 
of  which  I  have  transmitted  copies  for  your  information."  Again,  on  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Canning  wrote  thus  to  Sir  C.  Stuart: — "  It  it  the  desire  and  determination  of 
bi>  Majesty's  government  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  any  direct 
Interference  of  British  agency  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  Por- 
tugal." He  did  not  lappose  that  any  gentleman  would  contend,  that  because  Mr. 
Caaoiiig  enjoined  Sir  C.  Stuart  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  British  interference,  he 
iateiided  to  authorize  him  to  carry  on  that  interference  in  a  secret  manner;  by  no 
meani:  Mr.  Canning  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  tbs 
British  government  to  interfere  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  expressly  said,  that  he  founded  his  approbation  of  the 
charter  on  the  implied  aosent  of  the  people  of  Portugal  to  it;  and  in  a  despatch  dated 
the  17tfa  of  July,  1826,  and  addressed  to  Sir  W.  A'Court,  he  sa^— "  It  appean  to 
U,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  best  chance  of  a  safe  and  tranquil  issue  to  the  present 
extroardinarj  crius  in  PoKugal  will  be  to  be  found  in  an  acceptance  (as  immediate 
as  may  be  taltoble  with  the  importance  of  the  measure)  of  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro, 
coupled  aa  it  is  with  his  abdication  of  the  throne.  Any  other  course  must,  as  it 
q)p«ars  to  us,  be  full  of  danger."  Dut  what  did  Mr.  Canning  say  afterwards?— 
"  Bui  if,  nevertheless,  another  courso  shall  be  pursued,  we  shall  not  be  the  lest 
Uiioiu  for  iti  peaceable  and  happy  issue,  than  if  It  were  one  which  we  had  ourselves 
advised."  He  thought  that  he  had  now  satisfoctorily  shown  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
never  ailmilted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  charter  in  Por- 
tugal; and  that  the  bringing  of  it  to  IJ«bon  by  Sir  C.  Stuart,  who,  though  a  British 
sn^ect,  was  a  Portuguese  agent,  was  do  claim  upon  England  to  support  that  con- 
tlitation  arainst  the  wishes  of  the  m^ority  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  The  next 
pmat  which  he  had  to  notice  in  the  roeech  of  his  noble  friend  referred  to  the  protocol 
of  Vieona.  Hu  noble  friend,  and  after  him  the  hon.  baronet,  had  both  arrued  that 
beeaoie  the  signature  of  a  British  minister  was  attached  to  that  protocol,  we  bad 
contracted  on  engagement  to  see  that  the  engagements  into  winch  Don  Miguel  had 
eatared  were  faithfully  observed.  Aa  the  House  had  been  told  that  this  motion  had 
been  made  not  >o  much  with  a  view  of  obtaining  any  new  documents,  as  with  a  view 
of  cMtinga  censure  upon  his  Majesty's  government,  be  hoped  that  the  House  wnuld, 
ikhoDgh  it  was  an  onprecadented  night  for  debate,  listen  to  him  with  patience  whilst 


mterrd  at  some  length  on  the  defence  of  government.    The  circumstances  under 
vUcb  wa  htnagit  parties  to  the  protoeol  of  VieoDa  were  my  fiiUy  esplained  in  a 
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despatch  sent  by  Prince  Mctternich  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
to  this  country,  and  by  him  communicated  to  this  government.  "^Ilon.  members 
would  find  it  at  page  29  of  thete  papers.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  no  instruc- 
tions bad  been  given  to  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  to  be 
present  at  the  conference  between  Don  Miguel  and  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  his  lord- 
ship only  joined  the  conference  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  intention 
of  Don  Pedro  to  constitute  Don  Miguel  his  lieutenant  in  Portugal  was  known  at 
Vienna,  and  was  communicated  by  Prince  Metternich  to  Don  Miguel.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  excitation  which  then  unfortunately  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Portugal,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  Don  Miguel  should  go  forth- 
with from  Vienna  to  that  country.  Prince  Metternich  proposed  to  him  to  go  thither 
by  way  uf  Paris  and  London.  To  this  plan  Don  Miguel  expressed  great  reluctance; 
and  this  was  the  manner  in  which  Prince  Metternich  explained  the  matters  on  which 
he  invited  the  British  ambassador  to  a  conference,  ^^  Seeinr  ourselves  thus  arrested  in 
our  progress  by  the  unexpected  resistance  we  had  met  with  from  this  young  prince,  I 
determined  at  once,  confidentially,  and  in  the  fullest  detail,  to  make  the  British 
ambassador  (whom  I  had  previously  informed  of  the  object  and  end  of  my  conferences 
with  the  Portuguese  plenipotentiaries)  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed  between 
them  and  me,  and  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Infant.  I  afterwards  invited  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley  to  meet  those  gentlemen  and  me,  to  take  together  into  consideration  the 
means  which  we  could  yet  adopt,  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Infant, 
and  in  the  event  of  our  not  succeeding,  to  concert  such  measures,  as,  with  the  consent 
of  his  government,  from  which  we  were  quite  determined  not  to  separate  ourselves  in 
this  affair,  it  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  without  delay,  in  order  not  to  prolong  such 
a  dangerous  state  of  things  in  Portugal.'*  Such  were  the  circumstances,  he  repeated, 
under  which  Lord  Cowley  had  become  a  party  to  that  protocol.  But  Lord  Cowley 
never  engaged  to  see  that  Don  Miguel  should  perform  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered  towards  his  brother  and  towards  his  countrymen.  He  never  gave 
any  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  those  engagements.  He  was  nothing  more  than 
a  witness  to  their  having  been  made;  and  thus  he  thought  that  there  was  an  end  to 
the  assertion  that  Lord  Cowley,  and  through  him  the  British  government  were  a 
party  to  the  arrangements  which  Don  Miguel  formally  made  with  his  brother  and 
with  his  people.  His  noble  friend  had  likewise  stated,  that  there  was  a  protocol  in 
London,  signed  by  Don  Miguel  previously  to  his  departure  for  Lisbon,  and  that  such 
protocol  must  have  been  fixed  on  before  Don  Miguel's  arrival  here,  as  it  was  alluded 
to  in  a  despatch  written  about  the  same  time  from  Lisbon,  by  Sir  F.  I^mb.  Ho 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  state  to  the  Hotlsc  the  contents  of  that  protocol; 
for  in  arguing  on  official  documents,  of  which  he  had  determined  to  refuse  the 
production,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  describe  their  contents.  Whenever  these 
transactions  should  be  brought  to  a  final  issue,  that  protocol  should  be  published, 
and  then  his  noble  friend  would  see  that  there  was  no  engagement,  either  express  or 
implied,  compelling  us  to  prevent  Don  Miguel  from  acting  as  he  had  done.  Much 
stress  had  been  laid,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  on  the  appearance  of  the  British 
troops  in  Portugal  when  Don  Miguel  first  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  when 
he  commenceil  his  violation  of  the  rights  of  ^  brother,  and  of  his  niece.  He 
believed  this  to  be  the  mo^t  important  part  of  his  noble  friend's  speech,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  that  which  had  created  the  greatest  impression  on  the  House.  His 
noble  friend  had  stated,  that  the  appearance  of  our  troops  in  Portugal  was  a  direct 
interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  *^  It  mattered  not  whether  it  were  intentional  or 
not,"  he  said,  "  but  a  direct  interference  it  certainly  was.'*  It  was  true  that  the 
British  troops  were  at  Lisbon  when  Don  Miguel  arrive  J.  It  was  true  that  instructions 
were  given  to  our  commanders  to  avoid  interfering  in  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Portugal,  with  this  proviso,  that  in  case  of  necessity,  they  were  to  grant  protection 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  family.  "  Nothing,"  said  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
"  could  have  been  more  easy  than  for  us  to  have  retained  possession  of  the  forts  on 
the  Tagus,"  and  on  that  point  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  we  were 
right  to  go  to  war  with  Portugal  to  support  the  Constitution,  or  to  control  Don 
Jdiguel,  the  time  for  going  to  war,  or  for  using  those  menaces,  which,  if  disregarded, 
left  no  alternative  but  war,  was  when  Lisbon  was  occupied  by  our  forces.  Could 
there  be  any  question  upon  that  p^^int?     The  period  during  which  we  had  4,000  or 
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5,000  efficient  troops  in  Portugal,  was  the  period  when  it  would  have  been  most 
expedient  for  us  to  interfere;  but  when  we  omitted  that  opportunity,  and  directed 
our  troops  to  withdraw  entirely  from  Portugal,  we  abandoned  all  right  of  inter- 
ference for  the  future.  It  was  only  right  that  he  should  state  to  the  House  that  the 
British  minister  had  withheld  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  contrary 
to  his  instructions,  but  in  conformity  with  what  he  considered  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  British  government,  in  the  instructions  which  they  had  given  him, 
had  maintained  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning — that  the  troops  were  not 
sent  to  take  any  part  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  Portugal ;  and  thus  they  were 
allowed  to  stay  at  Lisbon  when  Don  Miguel  arrived,  and  also  when  he  assumed  the 
royal  signature,  and  usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother.  The  British  minister,  from 
good  motives,  disregarded  his  instructions,  acting  therein  with  such  perfect  propriety 
as  to  receive  for  it  the  approbation  of  the  government  at  home.  His  reason  for 
disreg^arding  them  was  his  desire  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  engagement 
binding  us  to  correct  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Don  Miguel,  or  whether  the 
interest  of  the  country'  required  that  a  menacing  tone,  or  even  war,  should  be  adopted 
towards  him  and  his  intrusive  government.  All  this  took  place,  he  ought  to 
observe,  after  several  appearances  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  Don  Miguel,  to 
assume  the  royal  authority,  and  to  place  himself  upon  the  throne.  The  decree  for 
convening  the  Cortes  at  last  came  out,  having  the  royal  signature,  instead  of  the 
signature  of  the  King's  lieutenant  attached  to  it.  The  question,  whether  it  should 
interfere  or  not,  then  came  regularly  before  the  British  government,  and  yet,  though 
such  was  the  question  brought  before  it,  the  order  that  every  British  soldier  in 
Portugal  should  be  withdrawn  was  repeated,  and,  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  letter 
which  contained  that  order  bore  the  signature  of  William  Iluskisson.  Thus,  if  the 
King's  government  had  basely  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  its  engagements,  it 
was  at  the  very  time  that  it  could  have  interfered  with  the  greatest  effect ;  and  if  it 
were  base  to  shrink  from  the' performance  of  such  engagements,  the  King's  present 
advisers  were  not  the  only  persons  obnoxious  to  that  imputation.  There  was 
another  circumstance,  to  which  it  was  painful  even  to  allude,  but  to  which  he 
undoubtedly  must  allude,  because  it  formed  one  of  the  combination  of  circumstances 
which  led  his  noble  friend  to  suppose  that  we  were  under  engagement  to  make  Don 
Miguel  perform  his  contract  towards  his  brother  and  his  people,  and  that  was  the 
oath  which  Don  Miguel  had  taken  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  British  government,  to  stand  faithfully  by  the  Constitution. 
He  admitted  that  such  a  promise  was  given  in  the  most  solemn,  and  that  it  had  been 
violated  in  the  most  shameful,  manner.  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  one  word  in 
vindication  of  Dun  Miguel's  conduct  upon  that  head.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
alliance  which  his  noble  friend  was  sure  to  form  with  the  sympathies  of  all  who 
heard  him,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  engagements  of  a  person  upon  whose 
character  such  reflections  could  be  cast,  and  cast  with  justice.  He  was  also  well 
aware  that  his  noble  friend  had  availed  himself  largely  of  that  natural  sympathy 
which  he  was  certain  to  excite  when  he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  that  young  person 
whom  we  admitted  to  be  the  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  whose  right  Don 
Miguel  had  usurped.  He  (Mr.  P.)  was  bound,  as  a  minister,  to  consult  the  g^eat 
interests  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  not 
by  listening  to  appeals  to  bis  feelings,  but  by  pursuing  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
expediency.  It  was  true,  then,  that  Don  Miguel  had  disregarded  the  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  to  his  brother.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  oath 
was  disregarded, — how  far  the  violation  of  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  Portugal, — were  points  into  which  he  declined  to  enquire,  for  he  was  not 
prepared  to  vindicate  them.  He  had,  however,  heard  it  whispered  that  the  same 
circumstances  had  happened  before  in  the  same  family,  and  they  might  therefore 
entitle  him  to  some  allowance,  though  he  admitted  that  they  could  not  palliate  his 
oblivion  of  the  most  sacred  engagements.  Honourable  members  could  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  Brazils  had  been  separated  from  Portugal  »>ome  years  before  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  Portugal  had  recently  been  separated  from  the  Brazils. 
He  was  afraid  that  it  somehow  or  other  had  happened  that  Don  Pedro  had  contracted 
towards  his  father  engagements  similar  to  those  which  Don  Miguel  had  contracted 
towards  Don  Pedro.     He  was  afraid  that  it  likewise  had  happened  that  Don  Pedro, 
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relying  on  the  support  of  the  people,  had  violated  his  engagements  towards  his 
father  as  decidedly  as  Don  Miguel  had  since  violated  them  towards  Don  Pedro. 
He  had  some  reason  to  helieve  that  when  Don  Pedro  was  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Brazils  in  the  name  of  his  father,  he  took  the  following  oath  in  a  letter 
he  wrote.  "  John,  King  of  Portugal: — I  protest  to  your  majesty  that  I  never  will 
be  a  perjurer.  That  if  the  people  of  the  Brazils  were  mad  enough  to  think  of  elect- 
ing me  emperor,  the  election  should  not  be  until  I  and  all  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Brazils  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  I  swear  all  this  faithfully  to  your  majesty, 
writing  in  my  own  blood,  this  oath  to  be  faithful  to  your  majesty,  the  Portuguese 
nation,  and  the  constitution."  Circumstances  arose  shortly  afterwards,  which 
proved  the  value  which  Don  Pedro  set  upon  this  oath.  The  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  Brazils  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  erecting  the  Brazils  into  an  independent  state, 
and  of  separating  them  from  Portug^,  that  Don  Pedro  felt  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  yield  to  that  feeling,  and  to  declare  himself  emperor,  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
any  amicable  relations  with  Portugal.  It  was  true  that  the  cases  of  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  Miguel  were  not  analogous ;  for  in  the  case  of  Don  Pedro  there  was  not 
even  the  shadow  of  an  obligation  made  with  England ;  still  there  was  enough  of 
resemblance  between  them  to  show  that  Britain  ought  not  altogether  to  disregard 
the  way  in  which  such  engagements  had  been  violated  by  another  member  of  tho 
royal  mmily  of  Braganza.  There  was  another  argument  of  his  noble  friend,  which 
might  appear  to  possess  some  importance — "  You  repudiate,"  said  his  noble  friend, 
**  all  interference  now,  though  I  have  shown  that  all  your  former  course  has  been 
a  course  of  interference.  1  clum  your  adherence,  not  to  your  exception,  but 
to  your  rule.  You  have  interfered  often  before  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  interfere  again  now."  Now  this,  he  begged  leave  to  s^ay,  was 
a  i'allacious  argument.  Ue  admitted  that  England  had  often  interfered  with 
the  affairs  of  Portugal.  The  relations  of  England  to  Portugal  were  so  pecu- 
liar,  that  it  was  impossible  for  England  not  to  interfere  in  tliem.  We  hod 
guaranteed  in  repeated  treaties  the  independence  of  Portugal ;  and  that  guarantee 
gave  us  a  ri^ht  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  her  affairs.  His  noble  mend  had 
said,  **  You  interfered  at  Vienna  about  tne  separation  of  the  Brazils  from  Portugal, 
and  also  about  the  appointment  of  Don  Miguel  to  be  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom : 
why  do  you  not  intertere  for  the  restoration  of  the  Charter  ?"  He  (Mr.  Peel)  would 
tell  his  noble  friend  shortly  why.  We  interfered  in  the  case  of  the  Brazils,  because 
under  our  mediation  a  negotiation  had  been  entered  into  for  separating  the  Brazils 
fVom  Portugal,  and  for  placing  the  crowns  of  the  two  countries  on  different  heads. 
When  Don  Pedro,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  united  the  two  crowns  on  his  own 
head,  we  were  compelled,  by  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed  under  our  mediation, 
to  interfere  in  order  to  compel  him  to  make  his  election  of  the  crown  which  he  would 
prefer  to  wear.  The  treaty  of  1825  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  call  on  Don  Pedro 
to  fulfil  his  obligations  under  it,  and  to  separate  Portugal  and  the  Brazils  for  ever. 
Such  interference  as  this  might  possibly  be  found  by  his  noble  friend  in  numerous 
cases;  but  where  could  his  noble  friend  find  any  interference  on  otir  part  with  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  government  of  Portugal  f  We  had  been  connected  with 
Portugal  for  four  centuries,  and  in  that  time  many  changes  had  occurred  in  the  form 
of  government  of  both  countries.  There  were  treaties  formed  with  Portugal  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  those  treaties 
we  were  bound  to  nothing  more  than  maintain  her  independence  against  all  assailants. 
When  the  Cortes  met  in  1822,  and  claimed  our  interference  in  their  behalf,  what 
was  the  answer  given  to  their  application  by  Mr.  Canning  ?  It  was  tliis — **  We 
have  undertaken  to  guarantee,  and  are  ready  at  all  hazards  to  guarantee,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugd  from  foreign  powers,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  wo 
decline  to  interfere  in,  its  internal  regulations."  He  therefore  said,  that  there  was 
no  moral  obligation,  having  the  force  of  a  formal  obligation,  arising  from  our  past 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Portug^,  which  called  upon  us  to  interfere  at  present 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Charter.  But  then  came  another  question, — did  any  con- 
siderations of  interest  compel  us  to  interfere  otherwise  than  we  hitherto  had  inter- 
fered P  He  really  did  not  understand  the  course  which  his  noble  friend  wished  the 
government  to  pursue.  We  had  taken  evenr  other  alternative  but  war,  or  the  menace 
of  war.    We  luid  withdrawn  our  minister  from  Portugal  some  time  ago,  and  he  was 
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still  absent.     The  English  government  had,  as  iras  generally  known,  become  the 
guarantee  for  the  payment  of  a  loun  made  in  this  country  to  Don  Mignel.     The 
money  was  sent  off  to  Lisbon,  but  as  soon  as  Don  Miguel  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  his  brother  and  to  the  charter,  the  Britbh  minister  sent  back  the  first 
instalment  of  the  loon,  which  had  actually  reached  the  port  of  Lisbon.    On  the  affairs 
of  Tcrceira,  he  did  not  intend  to  speak,  for  it  appeaI^ed  that  they  were  to  form  the 
subject  of  another  motion.     He  knew  not  to  what  acts,  save  those  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, England  could  have  resorted,  short  of  war,  or  the  application  of  such  menaces 
as,  if  disresrardod,  would  render  war  a  natural  consequence.    Now,  was  it  for  the 
interest  of  England,  he  would  ask,  to  go  to'  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Don 
Miguel  to  perform  hb  engagements,  or  of  enforcing  on  a  reluctant  people  a  consti- 
tution for  which  they  ha3  no  predilection  ?     Unoer  what  circumstances,  he  would 
ask,  was  that  constitution  granted  ?    Tiie  House  had  been  told  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  England  to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  free  constitutions,  and  against  despotic 
governments ;  and  that  she  ought,  upon  that  principle,  to  throw  her  svtrord  into  the 
balance  of  parties  which  were  now  dividing  Portugal.     In  plain  Englisli,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  of  his  noble  friend,  when  stripped  of  its  dazzling 
rhetoric,  was  nothing  more  than  this — "  We  ought  to  go  to  war  for  the  Portuguese 
constitution.**    Now,  whatever  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  might  be  at 
present  regarding  the  propriety  of  such  a  war,  he  would  venture  to  predict  that  two 
months  would  not  elapse  afterots  commencement,  before  the  supplies  for  prosecuting 
it  would  be  withheld.     Was,  then,  that  constitution  granted  with  such  deliberation 
and  consideration  of  circumstances  as  ought  to  precede  the  grant  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment?   ift  was  true  that  that  constitution  emanated  from  a  legfitimate  source.     But 
under  what  circumstances  ?    Don  Pedro  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Don 
John  on  the  26th  of  April.     On  the  30th  of  April  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  when  mention  was  first  made  of  tiie  Portuguese  constitution.     Sir 
C.  Stuart,  in  his  de^^patch  to  the  British  government  on  the  subject,  said,  **  he  pro- 
duced the  project  of  a  constitution  for  Portugal,  to  the  compilation  of  which  he  had 
devoted  the  greater  part" — of  wliat  would  the  lluuse  suppose  P     Of  his  life  ?     No ; 
Sir  Charles  Stuart  ailded,  "  of  a  week."    This  was  the  manner  in  which  Don  Pedro 
had  framed  a  constitution  by  which  a  country  2,000  or  3,000  miles  from  the  Brazils 
was  to  be  governed!    Before  this  country  resolved  to  go  to  war,  in  support  of  such  a 
constitution,  it  would  at  least  be  material  to  ascertain  how  far  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  Portugal  were  enlisted  in  its  favonr.     On  the  1st  of  March,  1828,  Sir 
Frederick  Lamb  wrote,  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  government — "  Don  Miguel  is 
constantly  assailed   with  entreaties  to  make   liimself  king.     The  assumption   of 
sovereign  power  by  Don  Miguel  is  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal."     In  the  course  of  the  same  month  Sir  F.  Lamb  stated,  in 
another  despatch — "  No  party  here  of  any  conscnuence  attaches  the  least  value  to 
the  charter."    These  facts  being  perfectly  undeniable,  he  implored  the  House  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  forcing  upon  a  reluctant  people  a  constitution,  how- 
ever good  in  itself.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  effort  had  been  made  in  Por- 
tugal to  oppose  the  assumption  of  power  by  Don  Miguel.     The  army  aided  that 
attempt,  all  the  disciplined  force  of  the  country  was  in  its  favour,  and  yet  the  attempt 
signally  failed.     The  failure  of  this  attempt  to  dispossess  Don  Miguel  of  his  usurped 
authority  warranted  the  assumption  that  we  should  meet  with  no  cordial  support 
from  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  we  entered  upon  a  war  in  support  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  said  that  Brazil  had  proposed  to  ua  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  dispossess  Don  Miguel  of  his  power  and  re-cbtablish  the  constitution ;  but  it 
was  quite  evident  that  this  would  be  merely  a  nominal  treaty  on  the  part  of  Brazil, 
and  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war,  if  it  were  undertaken,  would  fall  upon  us. 
Besides,  there  were  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  even  if  tlic  government  of  Brazil 
were  inclined  to  defray  its  share  of  the  undertaking,  the  peo]>le  of  that  country  would 
not  consent  to  snch  a  sacrifice  in  favour  of  Portngnese  interests  exclusively.     On 
theground,  therefore,  that  there  was  nothing  whicheallcd  upon  thiscountry,  in  vindica- 
tion of  its  honour,  to  go  to  war,  or  to  pursue  any  other  course  than  that  which  had 
lieen  pursued,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  the  country,  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  honour,  were  opposed  to  war.  he  w(mld  resist  the  motion,  the  ol»ject  of  which 
was  to  express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  another  line  of  policy.     lie  wished,  on  his 
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owD  account  personally,  and  as  connected  with  the  administration,  that  the  papers 
moved  for  could  be  produced ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  Portugal, 
he  was  bound  to  state  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  England, 
it  would  not  be  for  thelhterest  of  Portugal,  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  that 
party  with  which  the  sympathies  of  his  noble  friend  were  so  justly  and  so  honourably 
engaged.  On  these  grounds  he  was  bound  to  state,  on  his  responsibility  as  a  min- 
ister  of  the  crown,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  produce  the  documents  at  the  present 
moment.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  the  papers  already  produced  on  the  sub- 
ject were  garbled  extracts.  He  denied  that  most  distinctly.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by  whatever  they  might  have  heard  with  respect 
to  the  predilections  of  his  Majesty*s  government  for  arbitrary  power  and  despotic 
institutions,  and  of  its  indifference  to  free  institutions,  and  to  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  maintaining  them ;  he  hoped,  he  repeated,  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  led  away  by  vague  accusations,  that  government  was  insensible 
to  the  painful  situation  of  those  persons  who  had  involved  themselves  in  difficulties 
from  tneir  adherence  to  the  free  institutions  of  Portugal.  He  could  state  with  truth 
that  ministers  were  at  the  present  moment  labouring  eamestlv  and  solicitously  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  those  unhappy  persons,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  one  of  his  main  grounds  for  vrithholding  his  assent  from  the  motion 
before  them,  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  unreserved  communication  of 
documents  would  not  promote  their  interests.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
a  prejudice  against  the  government  by  asserting  that  ministers  had  insisted  that 
Don  Pedro  should  give  his  daughter  m  marriage  to  Don  Miguel.  He  could  only 
meet  that  positive  assertion  by  as  positive  a  denial.  The  British  government  had  never 
attempted  to  press  the  marriage  upon  Don  Pedro  since  he  declared  his  insuperable 
and  very  natural  repugnance  to  the  union.  Indeed,  all  communications  with  Don 
Pedro  on  that  subject  had  been  made  rather  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  his  senti- 
ments than  any  other  object.  After  the  explanation  he  had  offered,  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that  the  British  government  had  done 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  honour  of  England.  The  government  professed  no  friend- 
ship for  arbitrary  power,  it  expressed  no  approbation  of  the  course  of  conduct  which 
Don  Miguel  had  pursued.  He  claimed  pemussion  to  share  in  the  sympathy  which  was 
felt  for  those  individuals  who  were  suffering  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  free 
institutions,  and  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro,  whom  they  considered 
their  legitimate  monarch ;  but  he  trusted  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  that  feeling 
with  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  calm  and  sober  judgment.  He  thought  it  was  the 
true  policy  of  England  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  maintained  consist- 
ently with  honour,  and  not  for  one  hour  longer  than  it  could  be  so  maintained.  In 
the  present  instance  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  England ;  and  let  the  judgment  of  the 
House  be  what, it  might,  he,  for  one,  never  would  be  a  party  to  a  vote,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  contravening  the  policy  which  the  government  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued, and  of  which  he  believed  the  House  would,  at  no  remote  period,  have  cause  to 
repent  [cheerxj. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  had  spoken  immediately  after  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  in  favour  of  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Peel  explained,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  complained  that, he  had  stated 
that  the  British  array  had  been  recaUed  from  Portugal,  whilst  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
was  Colonial  Secretary,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  that  Don  Miguel  had  violated 
the  charter.  But  he  had  not  stated  that  when  his  right  hon.  friend  recalled  the 
British  troops  Don  Miguel  had  taken  the  title  of  King,  though  he  had  given  indica- 
tions of  his  intentions  to  usurp  that  title.  The  onder  was  given  on  the  26ih  of 
March ;  and,  previously  to  giving  it,  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Sir  F.  Lamb, 
stating  that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  been  displaced,  and  that  other  steps  had 
been  taken,  which  were  the  evident  precursors  of  more  violent  measures.  On  the 
24th  of  March,  Sir  F.  Lamb  notified  to  Lord  Dudley,  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
had  been  dissolved,  without  remiiring  that  another  should  be  convoktd,  which  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  charter,  it  was  subsequently  to  the  former  despatches  received 
from  Sir  F.  Lamb  that  the  order  had  been  used  for  the  recall  of  the  British  troops, 
and  he  therefore  inferred  that  his  right  hon.  friend  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the 
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British  goyernment  not  to  interpose  bj  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution. 

Mr.  Huskisson  explained.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
quoted  despatches  oi  his  which  he  did  not  produce,  and  he  challenged  his  right  hon. 
triend  to  produce  the  letter  signed  by  him. 

Mr.  Peel  (with  warmth.) — "  I  deny  the  charge,  [loud  cries  of  'hear.']  I  did  not 
quote  the  letters  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  There  is  an  end  of  all  discussion,  if 
I  cannot  refer  to  facts.  I  said  that  an  order  was  given  for  the  recall  of  the  British 
troops  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Secretary  was  Mr.  Hiiskisson.  I  quote  no 
letters :  I  relate  facts." 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  150  against  73 ;  majority,  77. 
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Mr.  Spring  Rice,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving their  condition. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  foUowed, — 

Mb.  Secretabt  Pe£L  said  he  was  uo willing  to  permit  a  question  relating  so 
immediately  to  the  domestic  policy  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  other,  to  pass  without  a  few  observations  from  him,  particularly  in 
consideration  of  the  public  situation  which  he  held.  He  was  favourable  to  the 
appointment  of  the  committee ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  to  attempt 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  Irish  poor,  without  very  mature 
preliminary  enquiries,  and  nothing  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject  the  prqposal  to 
legislate  after  such  enquiries  had  been  made.  One  g^eat  part  of  the  value  of  the 
committee  would  depend  on  the  mode  in  which  the  enquiry  should  be  conducted.  If 
the  committee  entered  into  the  general  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  he  would  not  say 
that  much  valuable  information  would  not  be  collected,  but  perfectly  certain  was  he 
that  no  practical  result  would  ensue.  He  would  advise  his  hon.  friend,  who  he  sup- 
posed would  sit  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  make  his  report  upon  the  few  follow- 
ing points : — First,  a  clear  statement  to  the  House,  and  to  the  British  public,  of  the 
existing  enactments  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  provisions  for  the  Irish  poor ; 
the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  subject  to  any  pecuniary  levy  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  for  any  classes  of  the  poor,  mutilated,  dbeased,  or  wanting  subsistence; 
next  to  enquire,  whether  it  were  desirable  to  extend  those  enactments,  and  to  describe 
the  measures  by  which  they  were  to  be  extended,  with  the  machinery  by  which  they 
were  to  operate ;  and  lastly,  the  committee  should  report  on  the  effect  which  the 
system  of  Irish  Poor-laws  would  have  upon  the  population  of  Ireland.  Nothing 
could  be  more  plausible  and  specious  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  proposal  for 
assimilating  the  two  countries,  or  extending  the  English  Poor-law  system  to  Ireland. 
It  might  appear  that  the  poor  had  a  natural  claim  to  relief.  By  poor  he  meant  those 
that  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  great  injustice  arose  practically  from 
the  existence  of  Poor-laws  in  one  place  and  from  their  absence  in  another.  The 
gallant  General  who  seconded  the  motion  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  Poor-laws,- 
&nd  he  wished  to  impose  the  same  suffering  on  Ireland.  He  was  like  the  fox  who 
had  lost  his  tail,  and  who  wanted  to  persuade  all  other  foxes  that  tails  were  an  en- 
cumbrance. He  would  give  the  whole  of  the  English  system  to  Ireland.  Many 
gentlemen  said-i— Apply  all  the  good  of  the  English  system  of  Poor-laws  to  Ireland, 
and  without  any  of  the  evil.  But  even  if  this  could  be  done,  the  question  was,  could 
they  exclude  the  gradual  growth  of  what  was  bad?  There  was  an  inevitable 
tendency,  in  any  such  a  system,  to  grow  into  abuse ;  and  if  the  poor  had  an  acknow* 
ledged  leg^l  claim  to  relief,  where  could  the  limitation  of  that  claim  be  fixed  ?  If 
every  man  who  could  not  support  himself  were  to  have  an  acknowledged  leg^  claim 
upon  the  wealthy,  the  land  of  Ireland  would  be  subject  to  an  Agrarian  law,  and  the 
present  possessors  of  the  soil  would  have  to  part  with  their  property,  and,  what  waa 
more,  without  any  material,  and  certainly  without  any  permanent,  diminution  of  the 
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distress.  If  the  right  or  claim  be  confined  only  to  those  who  were  diseased,  that 
limitation  would  not  be  found  much  stricter  than  the  other ;  fur  if  a  man  were  nnable 
to  procure  employment,  and  especially  if  he  had  a  family,  the  step  from  poverty  to 
illness  was  very  short.  The  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had  said — '*  We  won't  have 
Poor-rates,  but  we  will  have  a  Labour-rate,  and  nothing  shall  be  raised  on  the  land 
except  to  provide  for  the  employment  uf  the  poor.'*  The  hon.  member,  by  this 
principle,  provided  no  relief  for  distress ;  he  excluded  the  decrepit,  and  all  who  could 
not  labour.  Was  this  **  Labour-rate  "  to  be  applied  in  the  parish  in  which  it  was 
raised  ?  What  would  this  be  but  a  subscription  from  the  rich,  and  a  diminution  of 
their  means  to  employ  the  poor,  and  how  would  this  increase  the  demand  for  labour  ? 
It  would  pro  tanto  diminish  the  means  of  the  prosperous  farmer,  to  be  applied  to  a 
forced  labour,  which  would  not  otherwise  arise,  or  be  actually  necessary ;  the  produce 
of  which  being  less  productive  in  amount,  and  in  every  respect  of  inferior  beuetit  to 
the  country  than  the  labour  the  farmers  would  employ  with  that  capital  if  it  were  left 
in  their  own  hands,  there  would  ultimately  be  less  employment  for  the  labourer,  and 
diminished  wages,  than  if  no  such  Labour-rate  were  imposed.  Before  the  House  con- 
sented to  the  introduction  of  the  Poor-laws,  under  the  name  of  Labour-rate,  let  the 
House  consider  the  practical  operation  of  that  system ;  and  they  would  find  in  it  no 
material  distinction,  either  in  principle  or  effect,  from  such  a  rate  as  was  called  the 
Poor-rate  in  England.  His  hon.  friend,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  advocated  tho 
Scotch  system,  instead  of  the  English.  Now,  what  was  meant  by  the  Scotch  system  ? 
for  in  Scotland  the  system  in  the  Highlands  was  perfectly  different  from  that  of  the 
Lowlands  and  manufacturing  districts.  By  the  law,  the  system  in  every  part  of 
Scotland  should  be  the  same;  but  practically  this  was  very  different.  He  much 
doubted  if,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  courts,  there  was  not  a  legal  claim 
for  relief  by  every  one  of  the  poor  who  was  unemployed.  He  doubted  if  the  Scotch 
system  were  legal  as  it  existed,  or  if  any  system  of  taxing  parishes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  could  check  the  ultimate  evil  now  felt  in  this  country.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  discuss  absenteeism  at  that  time,  altliough  he  felt  all  the  inconvenience  of 
it ;  but  he  would  at  once  reject  the  doctrine  which  considered  it  proper  that  Par- 
liament should  attempt  to  interfere  directly  with  absenteeism.  It  might  be  thought 
plausible  to  impose  a  tax  upon  absenteeism;  but  if  anv  man  did  entertain  such  a 
notion,  and  wished  to  be  converted,  or  was  open  to  conviction,  let  him  read  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  Sir  Charles  Bingham.  In  1774,  when  Ireland  had  an  independent 
Parliament,  a  tax  on  absentees  was  proposed,  and  a  very  popular  and  prevailing  im- 
pression existed  in  favour  of  the  tax ;  but  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  were  perfectly  con- 
clusive, and  they  had  changed  the  opinions  of  many  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But  at  present,  when  the  public  duties  called  the 
Irish  gentry  away  from  their  country,  and  when  so  many  possessed  property  in  both 
parts  of  the  United  Empire,  how  could  it  be  consistent  with  justice  to  impose  such  a 
tax  ?  The  question  was  altogether  beyond  the  direct  interference  of  the  legislature. 
But  the  most  material  object  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Committee  would  be,  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  England  by  its  enquiries.  There  was,  unquestionably,  a  great 
practical  injustice  in  the  working  of  the  Poor-laws  at  present.  Although  the  greatest 
abuses  existed  respecting  the  passage  of  Irish  labourers  into  England,  he  must  confess 
that  he  felt  averse  to  imposing  any  restriction  on  afree  passage.  Ilis  hon.  friend  proposed 
imprisonment  as  a  check,  he  would  probably  confine  all  the  Irish  Tabonrers  who 
came  to  Liverpool  in  that  town  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  ;  but,  of  all  checks 
to  immigration,  imprisonment  would  be  the  most  useless  and  objectionable. 

General  Gascoyno  :  I  said  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

Mr.  Peel  continued  :  Then  the  passengers  would  never  come  again.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  cheap  way  of  getting  rid  of  Irisn  labourers,  to  build  a  jail  and  sup])ort  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  best  way  would  be  to  find  an  open 
market  for  the  poor  man*s  labour,  his  only  commodity  ;  and  any  laws  to  prevent  tho 
poor  man  from  passing  freely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  would  be 
pregnant  with  injustice.  As  to  large  institutions  in  Ireland,  to  receive  the  poor  wlio 
were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  he  despaired  of  any  effectual  remedy  frf»m 
such  a  scheme.  This  was  the  worst  system  that  could  be  introduced;  fer  it  was 
providing  not  only  food  but  lodging,  which  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  done,  cxtjcpt 
IP  cases  of  disease,  or  decrepitude  from  accident.    He  much  doubted  if  the  intro- 
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daction  of  the  Englifth  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  would  relieye  the  poor  of  England ;  for 
England  did  not  suffer  from  Irish  distress,  but  from  the  invasion  of  Irish  labourers. 
The  English  farmer  had  the  benefit  of  cheap  labour,  by  the  influx  of  Irish  poor. 
The  Poor-laws  in  Ireland  would  increase  distress,  as  they  would  preTent  the  building 
of  eottages,  and  have  other  injurious  effects.  They  would  probably  banish  from  the 
country  a  number  of  persons  of  small  fortunes,  who  would  not  like  to  be  subject  to 
the  additional  annoyance  of  the  Poor-laws.  Although  he  thought  it  a  dangerous 
•zperiment  to  introcluce  the  English  Poor-laws  into  Ireland,  yet  the  proposal  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  without  the  most  deliberate  enquiry.  The  Committee,  however, 
would  only  have  to  consider  the  distress  which  existed  among  the  labourers^  and  the 
best  means  of  providing  them  employment  and  relief.  In  that  view  of  it  he  gave 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  a  committee  appointed. 


THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  NAVY. 
March  12,  1830. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  having  been  moved,  for  the  House  to  resolve  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  Sir  James  GnJiam  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, the  following  resolution: — *'That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  late 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  afforded  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  sum  of  £3,000  a  year,  without  any  violation  of  existing  engagements,  and  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  public  service.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Ma.  Sbcretart  Pbbl  said,  before  the  House  disposed  of  the  proposition  now 
tabmitted  to  its  consideration,  it  would  not  be  immaterial  distinctly  to  recall  to  its 
recollection  the  character  and  principle  of  that  proposition.  It  was  not  a  motion 
to  reduce  an  excessive  estimate,  nor  to  diminish  an  extravagant  vote,  but  to  visit 
those  who  had  made  this  appointment  with  condemnation  and  censure.  Thus  a 
question  of  justice  was  inseparably  interwoven  with  a  matter  of  policy.  The  House 
was  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  verdict ;  it  was  sitting,  not  merely  in  its  political, 
but  io  its  judicial  character ;  and,  however  highly  excited  party  feelings  might  be 
he  was  certain  there  were  few  members  who  would  consent  to  pronounce  that  verdict 
without  listening  to  the  evidence,  and  paying  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the 
accused.  The  animus  was  always  a  very  main  ingredient  in  the  estimate  of 
criminality.  Never  had  he  been  more  satisfied  of  any  thing  in  his  life,  than  that  if 
the  House  adopted  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet,  it  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
the  most  flagrant  injustice.  Standing  in  the  situation  he  (Mr.  Peel)  occupied, 
appearing  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  and  addressing  the  House  as  the  judges 
to  decide  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
require  its  forbearance  and  indulgence.  In  the  year  1828,  when  a  schism,  to  the 
eircamstances  of  which  he  could  never  refer  without  regret,  occurred  between  the 
members  of  the  government,  his  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  had  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Lord 
HelTille  and  his  hon.  friend  behind  him  (Sir  G.  Cockburn)  protested  against  that 
joint  nomination,  and  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
which  they  apprehended  would  then  be  injured :  they  contended  that  the  two  plaoes 
should  not  be  united  in  the  same  person ;  apd  the  question  was  considered  at  the 
time  with  reference  to  what  had  passed  in  the  year  1826,  when  the  House  had  over- 
mled  the  proposal  of  government  that  these  offices  should  be  disunited.  Ministers, 
in  1828,  thought  it  right  to  defer  to  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald was  therefore  ealled  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  situations.  So 
matters  continued,  until  the  health  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  broke  down  under  the  weight 
of  his  united  duties  and  anxieties,  and  it  then  was  required  of  Ministers  to  consider 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  to  provide  a  substitute.  To  the  abilities  and 
Mrtitode  for  business  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  he  had  borne  testimony  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  it  wst*^  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  now ;  but  during  the  whole  summer  his 
heaKli  had  steered  from  his  laborious  attendance  on  Parlifl^eat,  and  on  the  duties 
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of  his  o£Bce,  till  at  length  it  entirely  failed,  and  when  he  retired  ministers  did 
certainly  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  might  safely  depart  from  what 
appeared  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  House — provided,  at  the  same  time,  a 
saving  of  the  public  money  could  be  effected.  If  they  had  wished  to  make  out  a 
specious  case,  and  not  to  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  Parliament  in  judging 
of  their  intentions,  they  might  have  filled  up  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  with 
a  salary  of  £3,000  a  year — have  appointed  a  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  as  the  office  still 
existed,  and  have  united  the  situations  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  with  the  emoluments  which  previously  belonged  to  those 
/united  offices.  Had  that  course  been  pursued,  not  a  word  of  objection  would  have 
been  uttered ;  and  were  not  ministers  at  liberty  to  save  the  public  £2,200  a  year  if 
they  could,  although  they  did  not,  in  other  respects,  adhere  closely  to  the  wishes  of 
Parliament?  The  argument  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  been, 
that  the  wishes  of  Parliament  had  been  expressed,  in  1826,  contrary  to  the  views  of 
government,  and  that  Ministers,  on  the  recent  occasion,  ought  to  have  deferred  to 
the  Resolution  of  the  House.  No  doubt,  in  a  matter  of  indifference,  such  should 
have  been  the  course ;  but  if  it  were  found  that  the  health  of  a  valuable  and  able 
public  servant  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  duties  of  both  offices,  and  if,  by 
departing  from  that  course,  £1,000  a  year  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately, 
£2,200  a  year  could  be  saved  to  the  public,  with  a  relinquishment,  besides,  of 
patronage,  was  it  consistent  with  the  principles  ef  common  justice  to  visit  govern- 
ment with  a  vote  of  censure  and  condemnation?  Ministers  had  thought  that  they 
might  review  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment,  and  they  had  decided  that  the 
best  arrangement  was  not  to  make  the  deputy  principal,  but  to  secure  to  a  great 
national  establishment  the  services  of  a  public  man  of  ability,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  salary  was  reduced.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  asked  how  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  could  discharge  his  official  duties,  be  present  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  attend  also  as  a  Member  of  the  Wexford  Committee  ?  He  (Mr. 
Peel)  wished  to  know  how  the  same  man  could  be  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be  present  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  attend  also  on  the 
Wexford  Committee?  Surely,  if  three  were  incompatible,  a  fortiori^  four  must  be 
incompatible  also,  according  to  the  very  showing  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  before 
the  House  became  parties  to  this  vote  of  condemnation,  he  implored  it  to  attend 
to  the  opinion  it  had  expressed  by  its  committee.  From  the  year  1788  to  the 
present  time,  various  enquiries  had  been  instituted  into  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  no  committee  had  yet  ever  sugg^ted  the  fitness  of  abolishing  the  office. 
Several  had  complained  that  the  duties  were  performed  by  deputy;  and  hence, 
an  opinion  was  implied  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  it  ought  to  be 
made  a  substantive  and  efficient  appointment.  Upon  this  point,  he  would  not 
go  farther  back  than  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  of  which  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  (Mr.  D.  Gilbert)  had  consented  to  act  as  chairman.  What  was 
the  report  of  that  committee  ?  Before  ministers  filled  up  the  post,  they  had  referred 
to  all  the  reports;  and  if  they  had  erred,  they  had  erred  with  authorities  in  their 
favour,  which,  in  mere  justice,  wou1<f  prevent  Parliament  from  joining  in  a  vote  of 
censure  and  condemnation.  The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817  was, 
that  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  much  too  large.  A  deduction  was 
therefore  recommended,  and  it  was  propos^  that  the  office  and  its  salary  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  At  that  date, 
the  salary  was,  £4,000  a  year;  and  the  committee  added,  that  it  was  not  for  them 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  lowered  to  £3,000  a  year,  or  to  any  other  sum. 
Thus  it  was  evident,  that  ministers  had  not  acted  in  precise  concurrence  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  committee,  because  they  had  gone  beyond  it,  and  had  lowered  the 
emolument  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  below  £3,000  a  year.  They  had 
reduced  it  to  £2,000  a  year,  and  had  put  it  precisely  on  the  footing  of  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces.  If,  after  this  recommendation,  and  this  conduct  founded  upon  it, 
Parliament  were  to  turn  round  at  once,  and  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  ministers, 
he  must  say,  that  reports  of  committees,  instead  of  being  beacons  to  guide,  would 
be  converted  into  false  lights  to  delude.  The  value  of  reports  would  be  at  an  end — 
"Bring  me  no  more  reports — let  them  fly  all" — since  it  would  be  far  safer  for 
miiUBters  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility  and  discretion  than  on  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  committees.  In  filling  up  the  recent  vacancy  they  had  adopted  the  very 
advice  of  their  political  opponents,  and  they  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  men  on  any  side  of  the  House  to  object  to  the  arrangement.  And  here,  he  most 
say,  although  he  had  had  some  reason  to  be  prepared  for  opposition  from  his  riglit 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Huskisson),  he  was,  nevertheless,  utterly  a<ttonished  by  his  speech. 
He  had  referred  to  the  Nestor  of  the  Cabinet  (Lord  Bathurst),  and  to  the  example 
of  Mr.  Rose  in  1807,  observing,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  man  in  the  House  who 
had  held  the  united  offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy:  he  therefore  hoped  that  the  House  would  confide  in  his  authority.  At 
present,  his  right  hon.  friend  held  neither  office,  and  he  might  say  with  Macheath — 

'*  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  "* — 

Bat  in  1826,  when  doubly  burthened,  he  addeil,  like  the  same  gallant  captain, 
another  line  to  his  song — 

**  Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away ;" 

for,  although  he  now  argued  that  another  appointment  ought  to  be  added  to  tl^at 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  of  April,  1826,  he  contended  that 
the  duties  were  more  important  than  they  were  generally  supposed,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  properly  executed  by  an  individual  who  was  also  President  of  the  Boa'rd 
of  Trade.    Mr.  Huskisson  then  said  : — 

"  He  also  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  relative  to  what 
some  gentlemen  called  an  useless  office,— tne  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  After 
what  had  been  stated  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  business  of  that 
department  had  very  considerably  increased,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  duties 
connected  with  it,  since  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  management  of  scanien*s  wills.  It 
was  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  that  office  was  a  mere  matter  of 
paying  money.  So  far  from  that,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  called  on  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  instance  of  every  demand  made  on  him  for  money.  He 
was  obliged  to  sift  the  grounds  of  each  claim,  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
applicant  With  so  many  branches  of  public  duty  to  be  performed,  the  Bank  could 
not  be  expected  to  execute  them,  or  to  exercise  auy  discretion  on  the  different  cases 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  whoever  might  be  placed  in  the  superintendence 
of  that  department.  Whether  from  his  not  having  that  capacity  of  mind  which 
the  discharge  of  such  duties  undoubtedly  required,  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
he  confessed  he  did  feel  considerable  hardship  arising  out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  felt  not 
only  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  a  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  both,  but  the 
anxiety  which  proceeded  from  the  great  pecuniary  responsibility  which  attached  to 
one  of  those  offices;  the  weight  of  which  was,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  augmented 
by  the  duties  arising  from  the  frequent  complaints  from  the  Navy-tiffice,  the 
Victualling-office,  and  other  departments  of  the  public  service  connected  with  it. 
He  declared  that,  united  as  those  offices  were  in  him,  he  could  not  satisfy  his  mind 
that  the  duties  of  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy  were,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
duly  and  adequately  performed."  •  •  •  • 

*^  In  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  time  enough  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  employments, 
be  certainly  could  not  reply  that  he  had  not  time  enough ;  but  he  could  most  tnily 
declare,  that  to  whatever  cause  it  might  be  owing,  he  was  not  able  to  do  the  duties 
of  both  offices  with  that  satisfaction  to  his  own  feelings  with  which  he  thought 
every  public  duty  ought  to  be  performed.  Beyond  question,  the  country  was  fully 
entitled  to  his  best  services,  and  to  all  his  services ;  but  so  long  as  he  remained 
unable  to  divest  himself  of  the  feelings  to  which  he  had  adverted,  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  public  service  to  continue  in  possession  of  both 
offices  without  being  able  adequately  to  discharge  the  duties  attached  to  them." 
•  •  ♦         14  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  told 

the  committee,  that  when  he  held  that  office  he  contrived  to  do  other  duties  of  a 
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public  nature.  Doubtless,  a  man  of  his  powers  and  diligence  was  capable  of  holding 
such  an  employment  with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  also  to  discharge  other 
duties  of  importance;  but  this  could'not  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  burthensome 
duties  at  the  Board  of  Trade  were  compatible  with  those  at  the  Navy-office.  The 
further  consideration  of  this  question  he  would  now  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
80  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned."  This  opinion,  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
then  gave,  of  the  duties  of  the  two  offices,  was,  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  a  correct 
one,  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Mr.  Fitzg^erald;  and 
ministers  were,  therefore,  led  to  believe  that  the  plan  they  had  recently  adopted  was 
advisable,  not  only  on  the  score  of  public  economy,  but  because  the  duties  of  the 
office  could  not  otherwise  be  efficiently  discharged.  The  Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  been  united  with  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint,  because  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  who  occupied  those  two  places  was,  at  least,  not  new  to  either  of  them, 
t  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  proposal  of  1826  was  to  add  £2,000  a  year  to 
the  public  burthens,  while  the  plan  ministers  had  pursued  saved  more  than  that  sum 
to  the  public.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could  say  more  on  this  subject,  for  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  details,  resting  confidently  upon  the  justice  and  equity  of 
the  case  to  produce  their  due  impression  upon  the  House,  without  any  bias  from 
party  feelings  or  personal  resentments.  He  would  put  it  to  all  who  heard  him, 
whether  the  general  conduct  of  the  present  government — ^that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — was  such  as  to  justify  a  vote  of  censure.  He  was  sure  that  the  House, 
fitting  as  judges,  would  not  only  consider  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  mover,  but  the 
intentions  and  the  acts  of  the  government  The  great  advocate  for  economy  (the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose),  to  whose  motives  posterity  would  do  justice,  however 
annoying  and  persevering  his  opposition,  had  repeatedly  acknowledge,  that, 
comparing  the  present  Cabinet  with  any  that  had  preceded  it,  he  thought  that  it  had 
evinced  a  more  sincere  desire  than  any  other  to  spare  the  public  purse.  It  did  not, 
indeed,  go  as  far  as  the  hon.  member  wished ;  but  still  he  had  felt  bound,  in  justice, 
to  admit,  that  it  had  gone  a  great  way.  The  hon.  l)aronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
urged  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  this  office,  in  order  to  lessdn  the  number  of 
that  band  of  pensioners  who  were  called  upon,  on  every  occasion,  to  overwhelm  the 
sense  of  the  independent  portion  of  the  House.  The  hon.  baronet  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  were  at  issue,  in  some  sort,  unon  this 
point,  as  the  latter  had  said,  in  a  recent  debate,  that  lie  preferred  a  baa  strong 
government  to  a  good  weak  one.  It  became  important,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
present  amount  of  government  influence,  compared  with  the  better  periods  of  our 
history,  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  referred  with  such  apparent  satisfaction. 
Some  time  since  returns  were  called  for  and  laid  on  the  Table  showing  the  number 
of  members  of  Parliament  who  held  office,,  place,  or  pension  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  George  I.;  a  similar  return  was  made  for  the  first  Parliament  of  George 
II.;  and  a  third  return  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  held  offices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  or  other  places,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  IV.  In 
the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.,  instad  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  placemen  now  in  the 
House,  they  had  27 1  members  of  Parliament  holding  situations  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  II.,  there  were  257  members  also 
holding  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  This  was  a  much  greater  number 
than  at  present.  Perhaps  it  would  .be  said  that  those  offices  were  so  skilfully 
divided,  that  a  few  situations  were  spread  over  a  numerous  body  of  placemen. 
What,  however,  was  the  fact?  So  far  from  a  few  offices  being  made  to  serve  a  great 
number  of  holders,  the  skill  was  exereised  in  accumulating  upnn  the  heads  of 
individuals  a  number  of  offices,  which,  by  persons  less  adroit  and  able  than  were 
the  dispensers  of  Crown  patronage  in  those  days,  would  have  been  considered 
utterly  incompatible.  At  the  time  that  there  were  271  servants  of  the  Crown, 
holding  their  situations  during  pleasure,  sitting  in  that  House,  Mr.  Craggs  was,  by 
the  singular  dexterity  of  that  period,  enabled  to  hold  the  offices  of  Vice-Treasurer 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Warden  of  ttio  Stannaries,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and 
Grovemor  of  St.  PauPs.  Another  member  of  the  Parliament  was  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  at  War,  Clerk  of  Deliveries  to  the  OrdnancAi  and  a  Lord  of  Trade.  A 
third  member  was  a  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Ambassador  to  Spain.    The  present  number  of  menbert  in  that 
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Ilouse  was  658 ;  the  number  at  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking,  was  558 — 
there  then  existed  an  Irish  Parliament — and  it  was  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
that  that  body  possessed  an  adequate  supply  of  parliamentary  offices.  It  was  quite 
clear,  therefore,  in  comparing  the  influence  of  the  Crown  at  present  with  those  days 
of  whig  constitutional  purity,  that  the  balance  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  present 
time.  The  hon.  baronet  by  whom  the  motion  was  made  contended  for  the  reduction 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  by  the  reduction  of  the  office  against  which  his  speech 
was  directed;  but  he  thought  it  had  been  made  pretty  well  manifest  that  the 
influence  of  the  CVown  was  undergoing  a  most  rapid  reduction.  Without  dwelling 
further  upon  those  topics,  he  should  call  upon  the  House  to  review  the  gener^ 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  His  hon.  friend  near  him,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  stated  not  long  since,  that  during  the  sununer  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government  had  been  occupied  in  effecting  every 
possible  reduction  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public  service ;  and  the  effect 
of  his  having  so  long  and  so  assiduously  directed  his  attention  to  that  subject  was, 
that  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  bestow  any  office 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  any  person  holding  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman.  The  fact  was,  that  so  limited  was  the  number  of  offices  now  in  the 
gift  of  goverament,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  might  be  considered  as 
mortgaged  for  several  years  to  come.  He  would  ask,  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
supported  his  gpovernment  by  a  prostituted  or  lavish  expenditure  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  might,  with  perfect  truth,  be  said,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  he  had 
not  conferred  any  civil  distinction  since  he  came  into  office.  Other  governments 
preceding  his,  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  even  to  an  extent  that  might  have  been  called  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  honours.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  hod  in  no  instance  availed  himself  of  that 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  the  exercise  of  which  former  administrations  had 
been  so  lavish.  Upon  enquiry  it  would  be  found,  that  in  no  one  case  had  he  con- 
ferred any  civil  honours  since  his  accession  to  office.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
perhaps,  a  different  course  ^ight  have  been  found  necessary.  But  he  was  mistaken 
in  saying  *Mn  no  one  instance;''  there  were  some  few  exceptions — one  or  two 
perhaps — but  they  were  not  cases  in  which  any  influence  could  be  exercised  over 
that  House.  His  noble  friend  had,  with  these  exceptions,  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
recommend  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  that  respect ;  not  that  he 
undervalued  that  patronage,  but  that  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  government  as  it  was  in  former  administrations.  The  present  administration 
looked  for  support  to  public  opinion,  and  they  felt  that,  relying  upon  that,  and 
steadily  pursuing  that  course  which  they  considered  most  likely  to  oescrve  it,  the 
influence  of  such  patronage  might  be  dispensed  with.  Greatly  indeed  should  he  be 
disappointed  if  the  vote  of  that  evening  should  convince  him  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  such  reliance,  and  that  they  requireid  such  influence.  The  House  would  no  doubt 
exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  the  motion  before  it,  and  if,  after  what  the  ministers 
had  already  done,  it  should  think  proper  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  they  would  bow  with  submission,  but  they  would  still  have  the  satL<«faction 
of  thinking  that  they  had  not  deserved  the  censure.  He  must  observe,  however, 
that  if  the  House  passed  a  censure  on  the  ministers  who  had  done  most  in  the  way 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  it  would  hold  out  to  their  successors  the  folly  of 
relying  on  public  opinion,  in  lieu  of  that  patronage  which  other  administrations  had 
so  profusely  exercised. 

On  a  division  of  the  House,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  188  against  90;  ma- 
jority, 98. 
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Mr.  Edward  D.  Davenport  raovetl  (on  the  IGtli  instant)  "  That  the  Petitions 
oofDplaining  of  distress  in  various  classes  of  the  community  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
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of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  causes  of  that 
distress,  and  the  remedy  thereof/' 

On  the  third  night  (March  19)  of  the  debate  on*this  subject, — 
Mb.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  observations  of  the  honour- 
able Mover,  on  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  enquiry  ;  and  he  agreed,  also,  that 
each  branch  of  the  subject  demanded  the  most  patient  investigation.     Of  the  various 
topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Cornwall  (Sir  R.  Vy  vyan),  there 
was  one  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  begged  altogether  to  exclude — he  meant  the  reference 
made  by  the  hon.  baronet  to  party  considerations.     He  declined  following  him  upon 
that  point,  because  he  was  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  without  that  temper  of  mind  which  party  questions  were  likely  to  produce. 
In  steering  his  course  through  the  crowded  chart  of  facts  and  arguments  adduced,  he 
felt  the  want  of  a  meridian  line  by  which  he  could  be  directed,  and  perhaps,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  better  for  him  to  pursue  the  track  of  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  debate.     Acting  then  upon  that  view  of  the  question,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  urging  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  review  all 
the  means  calculated  to  mitigate  the  existing  sufferings  of  the  country — taking 
especial  care  that  they  adopted  none  which  were  not  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  community.    Deeply  lamenting,  as  he  did, 
and  as  no  man  in  the  country  of  just  feelings  could  help  doing,  the  existence  of  the 
public  distress,  which  he  admitted  to  exist,  though  not  in  the  degree,  and  to  the 
extent  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  asserted — deeply  lamenting,  he  repeated,  the 
existence  of  that  distress,  he  was  most  anxious  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  for  its 
mitigation.  He  once  more  repeated,  that  admitting  its  existence,  he  most  decidedly 
differed  from  hon.  members,  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  that  distress.     But  before 
he  proceeded  with  any  more  general  observations  on  that  point,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  made  by  his  right  hon.  fHend,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  a  speech,  as  able  as  it  was  candid,  and  the  temper  and  moderation  of  which 
he  should  be  proud  to  imitate ;  the  statement  to  which  he  alluded  was  respecting  the 
Savings*  Banks;  the  deposits  made  in  them,  and  the  degree  in  which  those  deposits 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prevailing  distress — which, 
if  the  statements  of  his  right  hon.  friend  were  borne  out  by  the  facts,  must  be 
considered  a  degree  of  distress  universal  and  overwhelming.     He  stated  that  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings*  Banks  had  materially  diminished  in  the  year  1829,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1828.     In  1828  the  deposits  amounted  to  £94^,000,  and  the 
sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  £678,000.     In  1829,  the  deposits  were  £449,000,  and 
the  sums  withdrawn  amounted  to  £1,445,000,  and  these  facts  his  right  hon.  friend 
regarded  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  general  distress.     Now,  could  the  fiusts  not  be 
accounted  for  in  a  manner  the  most  complete  and  perfect,  he  should  certainly  agree 
in  the  conclusion  which  had  been  drawn  from  that  statement.     But  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  his  right  hon.  friend  that  those  circumstances  did  by  no 
means  warrant  such  an  inference,  or  furnish  the  degree  of  proof  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  alarming  position  for  which  his  right  hon.  friend  contended.     It  would  afford 
him  also,  he  was  sure,  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  the  satisfactory  answer  which  might  be 
griven  to  that  argument ;  and  as  the  House  must  fed  a  deep  interest  in  any  thing  so 
materially  affecting  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  beg^ged  that  it  would  grant 
him  some  indulgence  while  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  subject.     In  the  year 
1828  a  law  was  passed,  the  operation  of  which  had  a  most  material  bearing  upon  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings'  Banks ;  and  that  law  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disproportion  between  the  deposits  and  withdrawals  of  the  one  year  and  the  other ; 
namely,    1828  and   1829.     The  operation  of  that  law  commenced  in   November, 
1828.    Previously  to  that  time  the  interest  allowed  at  Savings'  Banks  was  threepence 
per  diem,  being  £4,  lis.  Sd,  annually.     In  November,  1^28,  the  dates  of  the  state- 
ments he  spoke  of  commenced,  and  it  woidd  be  found  that  the  period  at  which  the 
diminution  began  exactly  coincided  with  the  time  when  that  law  came  into  operation. 
The  interest  on  deposits  was  changed  from  Sd.  to  2^^.;  and  it  was  further  enacted, 
that  in  one  year  the  amount  of  deposits  should  not  exceed  £30  from  each  individual ; 
and  that  when  the  deposits,  interest  and  principal  should  amount  to  £200  from  that 
time  forward  all  interest  should  ceai<e.     It  must  be  obvious  to  the  House,  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  law  must  be,  that  considerable  sums  would  be  withdraw u 
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from  those  establishments.     He  was  sure  his  right  hon.  friend  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  persons  making  small  deposits  in  1829  were  much  more  numerous  than 
those  making  small  deposits   in    18*28.     He   had   lately  obtained  returns   of  the 
number  of  deposits  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  had  deposited  under  £20  and  above  it ;  those  who  had  deposit- 
ed £50  and  under  £100;  above  £100  and  under  £150;  above  £150  and  uhdor 
£200.  He  found  from  the  return,  that  in  1828  the  number  whose  deposits  amounted 
to  above  £20  was  2,273,  and  in  1829  they  were  reduced  to  1,850;  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  deposits  under  £20  had  most  materially  increased,  so  much  so, 
that  the  total  number  of  one  year  was  upwards  of  4,000  above  the  other.     In  1828 
the  total  numbers  were  CG,240,  while  in  1829  the  numbers  were  70,150.     He  should 
make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  House  in 
details  so  nrinute,  for  he  was  assured  that  they  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  deep  iutereii;t 
in  any  thing  affecting  the  labouring  classes  which  their  condition  called  for,  and 
which  at  all  times  the  House  of  Commons  was  forward  to  manifest.     This  subject 
was  one  on  which  much  stress  had  been  laid  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  from  which 
he  was  sure,  when  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  known,  his  right  hon.  friend  and  the 
House  would  draw  a  different  conclusion  from  that  to  whiL'h  he  had  come.     He  would 
therefore  state  to  the  House  the  names  of  some  of  the  places  in  which  an  increase  of 
the  deposits  of  the*  sums  last  mentioned  had  taken  place,  and  he  would  do  this  to 
show  that  the  improvement  of  which  he  took  it  to  be  a  proof  was  not  confined  to 
one  town,  or  one  district  of  the  country.     He  had  returns  from  Liverpool,  Norwich, 
Panton -street  Hay  market,  Shrewsbury,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Truro,  Warwick, 
Worcester,  Exeter,  and  Leeds,  and  in  every  one  of  those  places  the  number  of 
depositors  under  £20  had  increased.     Hence  it  was  evident  that  the  inference  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  no  foundation — for  the  total  increase  of  1829  over  1828 
was  4,000  depositors,  and   the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  deposits  was  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  law  of  which  he  had  just  spoken.     No  man  could  feel  more 
strongly  than  he  felt  the  imperative  necessity  which  then  existed  of  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  no  man  could  approach  the  consideration  of 
those  interests  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  promote  them  than  he  should.     He 
thought  it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  legislature  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  excite  a 
tas-te  in  the  humbler  classes  of  society  for  those  comforts  and  those  enjoyments — 
tho-ie  luxuries,  he  might  add — of  civilized  society,  the  desire  for  which,  and  the 
habitual  |>ossession  of  which,  would  form  the  best  guarantee  for  their  good  conduct, 
and  the  best  guarantee  that  the  higher  classes  could  have  for  the  possession  of  their 
property  and  their  power,  as  at  present  enjoyed.     It  was  urged,  and  with  perfect 
justice,  that  the  remission  of  taxes  was  amongst  the  means  by  which  that  most 
desirable  object  could  be  chiefly  effected ;  and  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  government 
of  the  King  proposed  the  remission  of  taxes  to  a  great  amount  ?     The  noble  lord 
opposite  (the  Member  for  Northampton)  had  given  his  Majesty's  government  credit 
for  the  selection  of  taxes  which  they  made  for  the  purposes  of  repeal — for  having 
made  that  selection  more  with  a  view  to  the  real  interests  and  necessities  of  the 
people,  than  to  any  thing  which  might  promote  the  influence  of  their  own  admi- 
nistration in  that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament.     That  was  testimony  of  a 
satisfactory  kind,  and  upon  which  he  set  considerable  value ;  but  the  facts  spoke  for 
themselves.      Their  best  vindication  would  be  found  in  a  reference  to  the  taxes 
actually  repealed.     His  right  honourable  friend  seemed  to  recommend  a  more 
extensive  commutation  than  had  yet  been  thought  of,  and  the  levy  of  taxes  too, 
on  something  else,  in  lieu  of  what,  for  the  relief  of  industry,  might  be  repealed. 
The  House  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  most  skilfully 
avoided  the  enunciation  of  what  that  something  else  was  to  be;   but  his  drift 
was  not  to  be  concealed.     The  House  might  naturally  suppose  that  amongst  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  government,  the  question  of  a  property-tax  had  not  escaped  them ;  it 
was  one  of  those  that  they  had  most  seriously  mooted.     It  was  a  question  which, 
if  they  had  not  most  maturely  deliberated  on,  they  should  ill  have  discharged  their 
duty  as  exercising  the  executive  power  of  the  State.     They  had  most  attentively 
eoDsidered  the  bearing  of  such  a  tax  as  affecting  the  commercial,  the  professional, 
and  the  landed  incomes  of  the  country ;  and  also  the  question,  if  such  a  tax  were 
5Q_VoL.  II. 
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resolved  upon,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  confining  it  to  the  landed  incomes,  and 
excluding  the  other  two  classes.    After  those  mature  deliberations,  then,  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  they  arrived  was,  that  they  should  best  discharge  .the  duty  they 
owed  the  country,  by  repealing  this  year  £3,400,000  of  taxes — that  was  the  measure 
wliich  to  their  minds  appeared  b€»t  calculated,  in  the  way  of  re4uced  taxation 
at  least,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  people.    In  doings  that,  however,  and  io 
making  these  observations,  he  begged  to  be  understood  as  giving  no  pledge  upon 
the  subject  of  a  property-tax,  or  making  no  assertion  with  respect  to  it  one  way  or 
the  other — standing  in  the  situation  in  which  he  did,  it  would  be  extremely  inju- 
dicious in  him  to  restrict  himself  by  any  pledges  whatever  on  either  side.     The 
course  which  they  had  adopted  pretty  plainly  proved  that  they  had  not  resolved 
upon  submitting  to   parliament   any  proposition  for  a  property -tax.      Another 
subject  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  system  of 
banking,  and  what  might  bo  done  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.     This  also  was 
a  topic  which  he  thought  could  not  be  adverted  to  by  him  with  too  great  care  and 
delicacy.    He  was  not  one  of  those  who  underrated  the  value  of  the  important 
services  which  bankers  rendered  to  the  country.    Indeed,  in  looking  to  the  utility 
of  the  whole  as  a  body,  he  thought  they  were  too  apt  to  overlook  the  general 
advantage  derived  from  them,  and  to  dwell  on  individual  cases  of  abuse.     He,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  this  number,  and  he  did  hope  that  it  might  be  pbssible,  in  any  im- 
provements that  might  be  made  in  the  system,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  body 
to  which  he  alluded  vrith  those  of  the  public.     Upon  the  nature  of  any  improvements 
that  might  be  made  in  the  system,  he  was  not  then  disposed  to  enter ;  but  he  must 
say,  that  to  throw  open  the  banking  system  to  every  adventurer, — to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies,  with  only  a  limited  responsibility, 
while  the  responsibility  of  the  private  banker  extended  to  his  entire  property,  were 
measures  which  ought  to  be  considered  with  great  caution.  He  would  now  approach 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  who  last  addressed  the  House,  and 
he  must  own  that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  confirmed  him  in  what  he  had  all 
along  feared, — that  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  the  hon.  member  who  brought 
forward  this  motion,  those  of  very  many  by  whom  it  was  likely  to  be  supported  would 
be  directed  to  some  enquiry,  which  would  go  to  a  revision  of  our  Currency  system, 
and  also  to  that  of  Free  Trade.    If  he  might  take  the  hon.  member's  speech  as  ao 
indication  of  the  general  intentions  in  this  respect,  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  did  hope  that  their  discussion  of  that  night 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Currency  question.     He  knew  the  hon.  member  could 
agitate  it  again  and  again,  if  he  pleased,  but  he  was  vrilling  to  believe  that  this,  the 
seventh  or  eighth  decision  of  the  House  upon  it,  would  put  an  end  to  all  further 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  now  debate  it  for  the  last  time,  by 
showing  that  it  was  their  firm  determination  to  adhere  to  the  system  already 
adopted  with  respect  to  our  currency.     But  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Attwood) 
asked  with  ffreat  force  of  declamatory  eloquence,  '^  Will  you  abdicate  the  func- 
tions of  Parliament  by  refusing  to  enter  into  an  enquiry  on  a  question  so  important 
to  the  country?"     lie  (Mr.  Peel)  would  answer,  Yes.     Parliament  had  now  dis- 
cussed the  question  so  frequently  and  so  fully,  that  member%  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  every  thing  which  could  be  known  respecting  it.     Did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, by  the  proposed  enquiry,  mean  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  altered, 
or  was  there  any  great  error  which  he  would  wish  to  have  corrected  in  the  measure 
of  1819?    If  he  did,  he  hoped  the  House  would  now  pronounce  its  opinion  upon 
both  points.    As  the  author,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  measure  of  1819,  he  begged 
the  House  would  indulge  him  while  he  offered  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  its  prin- 
ciple, and  the  more  particularly  as  he  trusted  they  were  now  discussing  the  question 
for  the  last  time.   The  two  questions  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member  were — had  there 
been  an  error  committed  in  the  measure  of  1819,  and  in  what  way  were  they  to  cor- 
rect that  error?   Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  that  ten  vears  were  now  elapsed  since 
the  adoption  of  that  measure,  which  had  since  been  rarther  confirmed  by  repeated 
decisions  of  that  House.    Upon  that  adoption,  and  its  subsequent  confirmation,  a 
variety  of  contracts,  mortgages,  and  other  pecuniary  engagements,  had  been  entered 
into,  on  the  faith  that  the  measures  of  parliament  would  be  strictly  persevered  in. 
He  asked,  then,  was  it  advisable  that  the  whole  of  those  engagements  should  be  given 
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up? — that  the  faith  of  parliament,  pledged  for  the  measures  in  which  they  were 
founded,  should  he  broken?   But  what  course  would  the  hon.  member  take?   Would 
he  have  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold?     Would  he  alter  the  standard  of 
value,  or  would  he  have  an  inconvertible  paper  currency?    If  any  one  of  those  were 
the  measure  he  would  point  out,  and  to  some  of  which,  in  his  own  declamatory  mood, 
he  had  alluded,  why  should  not  he,  who  knew  so  much  on  the  subject,  provoke  a 
discussion  by  the  introduction  of  a  short  bill?    A  singie  sheet  of  paper  would  con- 
tain a  bill  for  any  of  those  objects:  why  then  not  introduce  it  at  once?     But  as  the 
hon.  member  had  shrunk  from  such  discussion,  he  would  not  then  enter  minutely 
into  it,  but  would  make  a  few  observations  on  the  facts  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
member.    The  hon.  member  stated,  that  we  had  £800,000,000  of  debt,  which  had 
been  contracted  for  in  a  currency  depreciated  more  than  twenty  per  cent  below  that 
in  which  if  was  to  be  paid.     But  if  the  hon.  member  looked  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  he  would  find  that  this  was  not  so.     Let  him  consider  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  debt  was  contracted  in  a  currency  nearlv  as  high  as  that  in  which  the  public 
creditor  was  cow  paid.     But  su|)pose  the  public  creditor  were  to  be  paid  only  in  the 
currency  in  which  the  debt  was  contracted,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  dis- 
criminate who  were  the  parties  to  whom  the  depreciated  rate  of  payment  was  to  be 
made?     A  great  «[iajority  of  the  ori^nal  contractors  had  passed  away,  and  since 
IS  16  a  vast  portion  of  the  public  funds  had  got  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  did 
not  pay  for  it  in  a  depreciated,  but  in  an  improved  currency; — not  in  the  value  which 
the  hon.  member  would  set  upon  it,  but  in  the  improved  mercantile  value.     Surcly 
the  hon.  member  would  not  turn  round  on  those  parties  and  say  to  them,  *■''  You  must 
be  the  dupes  of  your  confidence  in  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  which  state  that 
faith  should  be  kept  inviolable  with  the  public  creditor! ^^    When  the  hon.  member 
deducted  from  this  £800,000,000  the  amount  standing  in  the  names  of  those  who 
purchased  at  a  rate  nearly  equal  to  the  present  value,  and  those  who  had  since  pur- 
chased at  a  full  value,  he  would  find  that  this  sum  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small 
amount  indeed.     He  would  now  come  to  the  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value.     I: 
had  now  existed  for  eleven  years,  and  under  it  a  variety  of  contracts  and  obligations 
had  been  entered  into.   Would  it  not,  then,  he  would  ask,  be  a  greater  evil  to  depart 
from  the  system,  than  to  persist  in  it  as  it  is?     If  the  hon.  member  thought  not,  he 
would  again  tell  him  that  his  best  mode  of  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue  would 
be  to  introduce  a  measure  by  which  he  might  show,  if  it  could  be  shown,  that  no 
inconvenience  wduld  result  from  the  alteration.    Referring  again  to  the  bill  of  1819, 
however  unpopular  the  assertion,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  obloquy  it  might  subject 
him,  he  would  affirm  that  the  introduction  of  that  bill  was  no  error.   No  doubt  many 
hon.  members  then  in  the  House,  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  discussion  of 
that  measure,  would  be  ready  to  relieve  him  from  any  degree  of  personal  responsi- 
bility attached  to  it,  by  stating  that  it  was  one  in  which  they  also  had  joined.   Indeed, 
when  he  mentioned  that  it  was  a  measure  that  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature, 
he  might  relieve  himself  from  all  equitable  or  leg^  responsibility.    But  without 
sheltering  himself  under  that,  he  would  then  contend,  that  in  that  measuro  parliament 
had  pursued  the  wisest  and  safest  course  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  grossly  incorrect  than  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  so.     It  was  said, 
that  this  change  in  the  currency  had  depreciated  the  value  of  commodities  moro  than 
twenty  per  cent,  and  in  fact  every  degree  of  distress,  every  depression  of  trade^  every 
panic  or  commercial  revulsion  that  had  since^  occurred,  had  been  attributed  to  that 
bill.  Now,  it  might  nQt  be  unimportant  to  ask  whether  there  had  been  no  convulsions, 
no  panics,  no  depression,  beforo  it  became  a  law  ?    Let  him  beg  of  the  hon.  member 
to  consider  what  had  taken  place  in  1793,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
What  was  the  situation  of  the  country  in  1797,  when  we  had  restricted  the  issue  of 
gold,  and  had  substituted  a  paper  currency?    What  was  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1810,  when  there  was  not  even  a  whisper  of  intention  to  return  to  cash  payments? 
Why,  in  that  very  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  distress,  and 
it  reported  that  credit  had  been  destroyed  in  the  country,  that  many  of  the  commer- 
cial transactions  of  the  country  were  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent.,  that  a  number  of  manufacturers  continued  their  men  in  employment  only  to 
afford  them  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  to  prevent  the  injury  to  their  machinenr 
which  inaction  occasioned.    Every  symptom  of  the  country  at  that  time  was  much 
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worse  than  at  present,  and  yet  there  was  then  no  appearance  of  a  return  to  paymcnti 
in  gold.  He  would  next  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  year  1816,  and  he 
begged,  in  doing  so,  to  remind  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  that  he  then  brought 
forward  a  resolution  affirming  that  agriculture  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  state  of  very 
great  distress.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  had  lately  referred  to  the 
able  speech  which  he  then  delivered  on  the  causes  of  the  distress,  or  whether,  if  he 
had,  he  might  not  think  that  the  different  circumstances  of  the  country  since  then 
would  be  a  just  ground  for  having  altered  his  opinion.  In  that  speech,  the  hon. 
member  attributed  the  agricultural  distress  to  a  fall  of  prices,  and  he  argued  very 
powerfully  to  show,  that  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  would  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  valne  of  the  produce  of  home  tillage.  The  hon.  member  had  also  then 
argued  that  a  paper  currency  was  the  effect,  and  not  as  it  had  been  since  asserted,  the 
cause  of  high  prices.  He  (Mr.  Peel)  was  willing  to  admit,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  hon.  member  made  his  speech,  the  Bank  of  England  had  given  some  intimation 
of  returning  to  cash  payments.  This  induced  him  to  revert  to  another  point  con-r 
nected  with  the  subject — namely,  the  decline  in  prices.  He  would  admit,  that  j?reat 
distress  was  occasioned  by  that  decline,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  one  tenth  of  that 
distress  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  resjimption  of  cash  payments.  While  he  was 
on  this  point,  he  begged  to  say  one  or  two  words  to  rescue  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo  from  an  imputation  which  had  been  unjustly  cast  upon  it.  Mr.  Rioardo 
was  stated  to  have  said,  that  the  difference  between  the  prices  before  and  after  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  was  only  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Ricardo 
said  no  such  thing.  What  he  did  say  was — that  the  great  difference  between  prices 
before  and  after  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  was  a  difference — he  (Mr.  Peel) 
did  not  know  at  what  amount  Mr.  Ricardo  stated  it — not  referable  to  the  change  of 
currency,  but  referable  to  the  change  from  war  to  peace ;  but  he  said  that  the  amount 
of  reduction  of  price  in  consequence  of  a  return  from  paper  to  gold  was  not  more  than 
from  three  to  four  per  cent.  Now,  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  admitted  that  a  great  change 
took  place  in  prices  after  the  resumy^tion  of  cash  payments,  he  must  look  to  other 
causes  for  that  change.  Let  him  refer  to  the  war,  which  was  of  thirty  years'  dura- 
tion, and  let  him  look  at  the  prices  to  which  all  articles  were  raised  during  that  war, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  it  would  be  possible,  under  any  system  of  currency,  to 
have  kept  up  these  prices  in  time  of  peace.  To  the  return,  therefore,  from  war  to 
peace  must  be  attributed  the  difference  of  prices,  and  not  to  any  change  in  the  cur- 
rency. Now,  going  to  the  period  of  the  French  war,  which  he  would  not  stop  then  to 
defend,  he  would  only  say,  that  in  his  opinion — and  he  agreed  with  an  l;on.  baronet 
who  said  it  was  a  war  for  the  support  of  existing  institutions — that  it  had  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  (he  hoped)  permanent  settlement  of  Europe.  Now,  if  he  divided  that  war 
into  two  periods  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  first  of  these,  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
exceeded  its  revenue  by  £1 89,000,000.  In  the  second  period,  the  excess  of  expenditure 
above  revenue  was  £236,000,000,  making  an  excess  in  the  two  periods  of  £425,000,000. 
After  such  an  extraordinary  expenditure  as  that,  could  it  be  expected,  he  would 
ask,  that  the  country  should  resume  its  ordinary  condition  without  great  depres- 
sion, and  whether  the  same  high  prices  could  be  continued  as  in  war  ?  It  was  with 
a  nation  as  with  an  individual :  if  he  had,  for  some  cause,  whether  necessary  for 
his  credit  or  not,  made  a  large  anticipation  of  his  income,  he  could  not  return  to  his 
former  condition  without  great  weakness  being  apparent  in  his  resources.  Another 
cause  of  this  great  difference  in  prices  was,  that  by  the  system  which  Napoleon 
obliged  us  to  adopt  with  respect  to  our  colonies,  we  became  possessed  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  course  that  monopoly  raised  the  price  of  every 
article  here,  and  of  the  value  of  the  labour  expended  in  its  production.  1  hat 
system  was  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the  high  prices  ended  with  it.  It  had  been 
repeatedly  said,  that  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace  ought  to  have 
been  over  before  this ;  but  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  that  under  which  those 
persons  laboured  who  entertained  such  an  opinion.  They  should  have  recollected 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  enter  all  at 
once  into  a  competition  with  England,  the  seeds  of  manufacturing  industry  were 
80  completely  blighted  every  where  amongst  them  by  the  long  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities. In  fact,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  war,  our  manufactures 
received  an  impetus  rather  than  a  depression;  but  gradually,  as  continental  industry 
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resumed  its  tone,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  struggling  to  maintain  that 
pre-eminence  which  we  had  before  uninterruptedly  enjoyed.     And  who  could  now 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  conviction  that  we  should  be  obliged  and  compelled  to  regulate 
our  prices  by  theirs,  if  peace  continued,  and  capital  increased  in  the  hands  of  our 
competitors,  and  machinery  should  be  introduced  among  them,  which  we,  even  if 
that  were  desirable,  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  P    We  should  be  oblig^,  he 
repeated,  to  regulate  our  prices  by  existing  circumstances,  altered  as  they  were  to 
our  prejudice,  and  to  abandon  those  which  we  could  exact  in  the  days  of  our  monopoly 
during  the  war.     Was  it  fair,  then,  to  load  the  authors  of  the  Bill  of  1819— he  could 
not  say  with  calumnies,  because  no  personal  charges  had  been  made  against  him, 
bat — with  accusations  of  being  the  causes  of  evil  which  was  referable  to  circumstances 
over  which  neither  they,  nur  Parliament  itself,  could  have  any  possible  control  ? 
Even  from   the  battle  of  Leipsic,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon's  power,  the  real  causes  began  to  operate ;  nor  were  they  long  in  operation 
before  they  exhibited  their  effects.     It  would  be  found,  by  a  reference  to  dates,  that 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  for  example,  was  not  coincident  with  changes  in  the 
circulation.     On  June  1st,  1812,  for  example,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  country  was 
164«.  per  quarter;  on  the  1st  of  July  it  had  fallen  to  14U. ;  on  June  1st,  1813,  it 
was  113^.;  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1814,  it  was  76«. ;  and  on  July  1st,  1815,  the 
quarter  of  wheat  which  in  the  same  month  in  1812,  had  fetched  140^.,  was  sold  for 
5Ss,     This  depression  was  not  produced  by  any  alteration  in  the  currency,  for  no 
alteration  took  place.     It  arose  from  general  causes,  which  were  then  coming  into 
operation,  and  the  effects  of  which  still  continued.     On  those  subjects  which^  he 
regretted  to  say,  were  but  little  understood,   hon.  members  would  derive  much 
valuable  information  from  a  perusal  of  the  many  able  works  which  had  been  published 
in  order  to  put  political  men  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  arguments  necessary  to  a 
proper  knowledge  of  what  was  allowed  to  be  so  important.   But  he  more  particularly 
alluded  to  the  l&ours  of  Mr.  Tooke,  to  whose  abilities  and  information  he  was  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.     No  man  felt  sincerer  or  more  cordial 
sympathy  for  the  landed  interest  than  he  had  always  entertained.     From  political 
considerations  alone  he  should  deeply  lament  their  permanent  depression,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  proper  balance  of  society, 
that  those  who  were  possessed  of  incomes  amounting  to  from  jC  1,200  to  £1,500  a-year 
should  be  upheld  in  their  station,  and  it  was  at  all  times  painful  to  his  feeelings  to 
be  a  spectator  of  their  depression  or  decline.     Afler  the  restoration  of  the  peace, 
however,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  could  maintain  the  old  prices  which 
had  existed  in  times  so  different  from  the  present.     There  was  one  cause  of  the 
distress  now  complained  of  by  agriculturists,  which  was  certainly  beyond  legislative 
control,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  to  him  to  be  greatly  underrated — he 
meant    the  improvement  in   steam    navigation,  and  the  mechanism  of  modem 
machinery,  which  certainly  brought  the  bad  land  of  this  country  into  competition 
with  the  richest  land  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  imported  agricultural  produce 
into  England  with  a  facility  of  conveyance  unprecedented  hitherto.     A  steam-vessel 
was  incessantly  employed  in  transporting  the  produce  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  whence  it  was  as  rapidly  transmitted  to  Manchester, 
where  the  cargoes   were  immediately  disposed  of.      In  short,  the  effect  of  this 
introduction  of  Irish  produce  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  England  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  occasioned  in  the  West  India  islands,  by  the  annexation  of  the  rich 
land  of  Demerara  to  the  British  Crown.   The  causes  which  he  had  mentioned  would 
continue  to  operate,  maugre  all  our  anxietv  to  remove  them  or  to  neutralize  their 
necessary  effects.      He  had  taken  leave  of  the  Currency  (question,  and  did  not  intend 
again  to  resume  it.     The  hon.  member  opposite,  he  perceived,  shook  his  head  on  his 
saying  this ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  would  not  shake  it  again  during  the  session,  if 
the  gesture  were  indicative  of  a  resolution  to  bring  the  subject  again  under  their 
consideration.    In  reply  to  those  declaimers  who  had  so  vehemently  condemned  the 
bill  of  1819,  as  ruinous  to  the  country,  he  should  not  deal  in  counter-declamation, 
or  answer  their  vague  assertions  and  inconsequent  conclusions  by  a  similar  mode  of 
defence,  but  would  rather  confine  himself  to  a  few  facts,  which  he  submitted  were 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  their  misrepresentations.    He  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  bearing  of  this  obnoxious  measure  in  several  of  the  large  manufacturing 
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districts,  by  enquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  population  now,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  the  period  of  its  introduction.  In  the  town  of  Manchester  a  verj 
animated  controversy,  the  House  was  probably  informed,  was  at  present  going 
forward,  as  to  whether  the  inhabitants  were  distressed  or  not;  some  contending 
that  they  were,  and  some  that  they  were  not ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  the  contest 
would  ever  know  an  end  until  circumstances  should  decide  the  question  by  their 
indisputable  authority.  He  should,  then,  pass  over  Manchester,  and  likewise 
Liverpool  and  Leeds,  as  there  were  others  better  entitled  by  local  knowledge  to  speak 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  those  places  than  he  could  pretend  to  be,  but  he  would 
select  the  fairest  example,  where  he  could  meet  the  hon.  member  on  fair  grounds,  as 
he  might  himself  be  said  to  represent  the  district  to  which  he  alluded,  and  could 
contradict  him  in  any  statement  he  should  advance  if  it  were  incorrect  or  erroneous. 
Birmingham  was  the  part  of  England  he  would  select;  and  he  did  so  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  was  the  nucleus  of  a  certain  political  union,  which  had  extended  its 
ramifications  elsewhere,  originating  in  Birmingham,  he  presumed,  on  account  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  suffering  among  the  inhabitants  over  their  fellow  sufferers  in 
distress.  Most  willingly  would  he  give  the  hon.  member  his  choice  of  a  test  or 
criterion  of  prosperity,  and  by  his  own  selection  he  should  abide.  His  object  was, 
to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  1818  with  those  under  which  they 
were  so  loudly  complaining  in  1830,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  bill  of  1819 
had  operated  as  a  cause  of  their  depression.  And  first  as  to  the  population.  In  the 
year  1818,  there  were  18,000  premises,  including  warehouses,  m  Birmingham; 
whereas,  in  1828,  it  contained  no  less  than  22,000  inhabited  houses,  exclusive  of 
warehouses.  The  hon.  member's  aivuments  went  to  prove  that  the  alteration  in  the 
currency  had  depressed  the  value  of  property,  but  he  was  assured  that  there  was, 
nevertheless,  in  Birmingham,  a  great  increase  in  its  value  since  the  bill  had  been 
introduced.  Three  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  had  been  purchased  in 
1827  for  £600,  which  were  since  sold  for  £2,42G;  and  ground  rents,  where  forty 
years  remained  unexpired,  were  disposed  of  at  100  years*  purchase.  Land  whicn 
had  been  sold  in  1826  at  £3,500,  was  bargained  for  in  last  November  at  £4,200. 
The  number  of  licensed  traders  amounted  in  1820  to  only  198,  but  might  be 
estimated  in  1829  so  high  as  1,150.  Then  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  there  was  an  increase  in  exactly  the  same  ratio.  The  four-wheeled 
carriages  which  were  charged  with  assessed  taxes  in  1819  were  only  38;  in  1822  they 
were  44 ;  in  1824  they  reached  94;  in  1826  they  amounted  to  106 ;  and  in  1828  to  157. 
The  hon.  member  might  say  that  four-wheeled  can-iages  were  the  vehicles  of  the  rich, 
he  would  descend  therefore  to  those  of  the  poor:  the  number  of  two- wheeled  carriages 
in  Birmingham  in  1819  was  301 ;  in  1822,  321;  in  1823,  386;  and  in  1828  no  less 
than  471 ;  sothat  whether  the  House  looked  at  thevehiclesof  the  poorer  thoseof  the  rich, 
the  result  was  equally  a  proof  that  Birmingham  had  increased  in  prosperity  since 

1819.  Horses  which  were  charged  assessed  taxes  in  1819  were  in  number  923;  in 
1822  they  amounted  to  971,  but  in  1823  and  1825,  when  the  tax  was  taken  off, 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  progressive  increase.  In  1828,  however, 
they  might  amount  to  977.  The  manufacturing  activity,  he  thought,  would  be  best 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  tolls  on  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham ;  and 
here  also  the  same  increase  was  manifest ;  for  the  tolls  on  the  Holyhead,  Stour- 
bridge, and  London  roads  had  been  let,  in  1822,  for  £1,200  a  year;  but  in  1829 
they  brought  £1,767.     The  tolls  on  the  Kidderminster-road,  likewise,  were  let,  in 

1820,  at  £1,100  a  year ;  whereas  in  1828,  they  were  raised  to  £1,655.  The  tolls  on 
the  Brorasgrove  and  Birmingham  roads  lot  in  1822,  for  £1,164  ;  in  1824,  for  £1,556, 
and  in  1828,  for  £1,722.  A  like  increase  took  place  in  the  item  of  canals.  The 
custom  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal,  in  1821  and  18^,  averaged  at 
£100,  and  in  1828  and  1829,  its  relative  prosperity  was  marked  by  the  average  of 
£165,  making  a  difference  of  65  per  cent.  The  old  Birmingham  canal  in  1821  and 
1822,  averaged  at  £93,  and  in  1828  and  1829  at  £105.  These  facts,  in  his  opinion, 
clearly  established  the  conclusion,  that  the  bill  of  1819  had  not  been  productive  of 
that  overwhelming  distress  which  was  described  as  the  consequence  of  its  operation. 
Touching  the  subject  of  that  night^s  debate,  which,  after  all,  had  no  very  consi- 
derable share  in  the  discussion,  he  could  not  see  what  they  were  to  do  with  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shaftesbury,  who  had  proposed  that  the  Hotue 
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should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  causes  of  that  general 
distress  complained  of  in  the  petitions,  and  endeaTour  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the 
•ame.  On  his  asking  the  hon.  member,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  wliat  was  the  precise 
motion  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward,  the  hon.  gentleman  replied,  uiat  ho 
was  too  old  a  soldier  to  give  him  any  information  upon  the  subject.  The  result, 
faoweyer,  of  a  fortoight^s  deliberation,  was  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  instead  of  a  Select  Committee,  and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  member  had 
judiciously  preferred  framing  his  motion  as  he  had  done.  But  the  hon.  baronet, 
the  Member  for  Shoreham,  had  certainly  not  treated  him  well.  He  had  not  paid  the 
originator  of  the  first  motion  that  deference  and  respect  to  which  his  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  long  cogitation  upon  the  subject  had  so  deservedly  entitled  him.  The  motion 
of  the  Member  for  Shaftesbury  he  considered  by  much  the  better  of  the  two.  If 
rach  distress  as  was  described  did  in  reality  exist,  it  was  greatly  preferable  that  an 
enquiry  should  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  where  all  members 
were  on  a  fair  equality,  and  where  the  public  was  thoroughly  acquainted  vrith  their 
proceedings.  But  the  hon.  baronet  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members,  who  were  to  sit  and  enquire  by  oral  evidence  into  the  extent 
and  causes  of  the  distress,  and  also  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Was  it  possible  (he  put 
it  to  any  dispassionate  man)  that  such  a  committee,  with  such  a  subject  before  them, 
could  present  a  satisfactory  report  during  either  this  or  the  ensuing  session  ?  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  reject  both  motions,  not  because  most  of  those  who 
supported  them  would  desire  to  have  an  alteration  in  the  currency,  but  from  a 
conviction,  that  if  an  enquiry  of  tiiis  nature  were  instituted,  large  classes  in  the 
country  would  immediately  mfer  that  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  or  some 
measure  affecting  the  currency,  was  contemplated.  Certain  indications  of  a  return 
to  prosperity  were  at  present  beginning  to  exhibit  themselves,  and  he  had  received, 
no  later  than  that  very  morning,  letters  from  Manchester  and  Leeds,  which  induced 
him  to  believe  that  we  had  already  reached  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Hon. 
members  had  observed,  that  we  were  entitled  at  this  peculiar  season  to  witness  a 
revival  of  our  manufactures,  if  the  distress  were  not  entirely  irretrievable,  and  ho 
concurred  with  them  in  thinking  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  severe  and  long- 
continued  frost  ought  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  they  anticipated.  But  he  feared 
the  disease  less  than  the  remedy.  The  hapless  fate  of  a  patient  under  the  joint 
superintendence  of  three  physicians  was  adverted  to  in  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
and  he  should  entertain  similar  fears  for  the  nation,  whether  submitted  to  the 
doctoring  of  658  of  the  faculty,  as  proposed  by  one  gentleman,  or  to  twenty-one  as 
suggested  by  another.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  the  constitution  of  the  country  to 
either  of  those  hon.  members,  with  their  bundle  of  prescriptions,  which  only  excited 
in  him  an  involuntary  shudder  when  they  were  produced.  In  refusing  to  assent  to 
both  propositions  now  submitted  for  their  adoption,  they  were  not  abandoning  their 
duty,  but  acting  consistently  with  the  true  interests  of  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  relieve,  shunning  an  enquiry  which  would  only  cause  fruitless  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment, and  awaken  hopes  that  were  doomed  to  disappointment  ere  they  were  formed. 
After  some  farther  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND. 
Mabch  22,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  presented  a  Petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  praying 
for  a  Reped  of  the  Act  of  Union,  through  which,  they  alleged,  that  Ireland  was 
suffering  incalculable  mbchief. 

Several  members  having  briefly  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  ]Mr.  Lockhart  having 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  debate  on  the  Petition  be  adjourned  till 
Wednesday  next, — 

Ma.  SscRETABT  pBEL  confcsscd  he  did  not  feel  much  surprise  at  the  doubts  ex* 
pressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Lockhart),  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Plympton  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  respecting  the  propriety  of  receiving  a 
petition  io  support  of  a  prqject  so  mad  ana  so  absurd — so  utterly  destructive  of  the 
protperitj  of  Irdand,  and  so  much  calculated  to  injure  the  integrity  of  the  £mpir« — 
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as  that  of  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  lie  repeated,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
opinions  of  these  hon.  members,  but  at  the  same  time  he  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  depart  from  the  general  Parliameutary  rule,  and  refuse  to  receive  the 
petition.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  the  petition  proposed  a  diminution  of  the 
Empire,  or  a  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  control  and  government  vested  in  the 
sovereign  of  this  country.  Ireland  was  a  portion  of  the  liritifh  Empire;  the  King 
of  England  was  also  the  King  of  Ireland  before  any  Act  of  Union  was  thought  of : 
and  the  petition,  he  supposed,  merely  prayed  that  the  two  countries  should  be  placed 
with  respect  to  each  other  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  before  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed.  He  doubted,  therefore,  whether  they  could,  according  to  the 
forms  of  Parliament,  reject  the  petition ;  but  while  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  reception 
of  the  petition,  he  could  not  find  terms  strong  enough  to  express  his  reprobation  of 
the  prayer  of  that  petition,  or  his  sense  of  the  renewal  of  attempts  to  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  people  by  a  representation  of  advantages  to 
result  from  the  possession  of  a  Parliament  in  Ireland.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  both  countries  had  been  freely  and  fairly  expressed  in  the  formation  of  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries.  That  Union  was  finally  consolidated  by  the  repeal  of 
all  those  disabilities  under  which  the  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
laboured,  in  comparison  with  those  of  England ;  and  he  repeated,  that  he  could  not 
find  terms  to  express  the  strong  disgust  and  reprobation  with  which  he  viewed  the 
attempts  made  to  separate  them.  When  all  good  men  were  congratulating  themselves 
on  the  return  of  that  tranquillity  which  they  sought  to  promote,  and  which  had 
followed  the  healing  measure  of  last  year,  when  all  denominations  of  Irishmen  were 
allowed  free  access  to  every  department  of  the  State ;  when  advantages  liad  been 
conferred  on  them,  such  as  they  never  before  possesseil,  it  was  too  much  that  all  the 
old  feelings  of  discord  were  to  be  revived  for  the  gratification  of  some  individuals, 
by  such  injurious  and  incorrect  assumptions  as  formed  the  basis  of  that  petition.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his  abhorrence  of  its  prayer  and 
its  object,  he  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  the  petition. 

Later  in  tlie  evening, — 

Mr.  Peel,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  had  ever  contended  against  the  right  of 
the  people  to  express  their  opinions  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  contended  for  that  right.  But  while  he  had  admitted  the  right,  he'  had  also 
declared  that  he  could  not  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  his  reprobation  of 
the  doctrines  which  the  petitioners  maintained.^  With  respect  to  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said  of  the  separate  legislatures  of  Jamaica,  Halifax,  and 
Canada,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  they  had  separate  legislatures,  they 
were  still  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  names  that  were  afliixed  to  the  petition  ? 
They  appeared  to  have  been  signed  in  a  moment  of  conviviality  rather  than  at  a 
serious  meeting  of  freeholders.  For  instance,  there  was  the  name  of"  Paddy  Bray," 
followed  by  that  of  "  Billy  Powder  Bray." 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  those  were  the  names  of  two  of  the  registered  freeholders 
of  the  town  in  which  the  meeting  was  held. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  yielding  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  House, 
withdrew  his  amendment. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 


LAW  REFORM. 

March  22,  1830. 

Mr.  Secretary  Prel  presented  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  which  was  read  by 
the  Speaker.  It  was  to  the  following  efifect: — ^*  His  Majesty  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  report  made  to  his  ^lajesty  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  enquire  into  the  practice  and  course  of  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts 
of  Commou  Law,  is  desirous  with  a  view  to  improve  and  expedite  the  administration 
of  justice  in  England  and  Wales,  to  bo  enabled  to  add  to  tne  number  of  Judges  in 
the  superior  courts ;  and  his  mojcsty  relies  on  the  liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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to  make  such  pecuniary  allowance  to  the  additional  judges  as  may  be  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  judicial  station  and  the  duties  attached  to  it/* 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  an  Address  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
thanking  him  for  his  most  gracious  Message,  and  assuring  him  that  that  House 
would  take  it  into  their  most  serious  consideration. 


NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Mabch  22,  1830. 

On  Sir  George  Clerk's  motion  in  committee,  "That  £32,033,  Is.  6d,  for  the 
salaries  of  Officers  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office  for  the  current 
year  be  granted  to  his  Majesty, — 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  of  £1,200 
be  made  in  the  salary  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Several  members  having  taken  different  views  with  reference  to  the  two  offices 
of  Paymaster  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, — 

Mr.  Secbetabt  Peei.  observed,  tliat  out  of  the  five  speeches  that  had  been  made 
against  the  item,  four  of  them  contained  different  and  distinct  propositions  as  to 
the  two  offices.  This  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  with  respect  to 
this  situation  that  was  at  all  likely  to  produce  unanimity.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  language  held  by  ministers  on  the  present,  and  on  the  former 
occasion.  They  asserted  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  saving  of  £1,000  a 
year,  and  that  eventually  the  saving  would  amount  to  £2,200  per  annum,  and  they 
said  so  still.  Their  object  was,  to  continue  the  office  of  paymaster,  until  some 
provision  might  be  made  by  the  falling  in  of  a  situation  connected  with  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  for  the  person  who  now  holds  it,  instead  of  saddling  the  country  with 
a  pension.  lie  thought  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  remove  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  from  the  situation,  without  granting  him  an  adequate  provision.  The 
estimates  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  fairly  be  urged  that  the  House  was  not  aware  that  the  vote  was  to  be 
proposed.  Neither  was  it  just  to  insinuate  that  the  government  were  taking  this 
step  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  patronage;  because  in  this  case,  they  were 
providing  for  an  individual  whose  brother,  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Liverpool,  had  voted  against  them  on  this  very  question,  the  object  of  which  vote, 
had  it  been  successful,  would  have  been  to  have  turned  the  ministers  out  of  office. 
They  therefore  might  be  wrong  in  judgment,  but  was  it  possible  to  say  that  they 
were  acting  from  any  corrupt- motive  ?  He  would  give  the  House  this  assurance — 
that  the  office  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  should  never  again  appear  in  an  estimate* 
They  had  never  contemplated  its  appearance  there ;  but  when  the  motion  was  made 
the  other  night,  he  did  expect  that  parliament  would  make  the  provision  for  one 
year.  If  within  two  months  an  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  should  occur,  the  govern- 
ment would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  in  preference  to  any  political  claim,  would 
give  the  appointment  to  this  officer.  But  it  was  possible  that  no  such  vacancy 
would  occur,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  compel  them  to 
turn  this  individual  out  of  office  without  any  provision  whatever. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume, — 

Mr.  reel  lamented  that  his  argument  had  not  penetrated  the  understanding  of  the 
hon.  member,  who  must  be  extremely  pugnacious  if  he  were  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  very  modest  proposal  of  ministers.  The  experiment  he  wished  to  try  was, 
whether  the  office  of  deputy  could  not  be  abolished — the  principal  being  required  to 
discharge  the  duties.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  experiment  failed,  he  would 
undertfljLe  that,  in  the  estimates  of  next  year,  only  £2,000  should  be  taken  for  the 
salary. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  agreed  to,  by  155  against  69;  nujo- 
rity,  8(5. 
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DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Masgh  23,  1830. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject, — 

Mr.  Sxcretabt  Peei«,  rising  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  said,  he  wished  to  notice 
a  most  extravagant  misconception  ofthehon.  baronet  opposite.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  charged  him  with  having  said,  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  depress  the 
landed  interest.  Every  one  who  had  heard  him,  except  the  hon.  baronet,  must 
know  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  statement  was,  that  during  the 
war  a  great  portion  of  inferior  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  this  country, 
and  that  now,  by  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  good  land  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  being  better  cultivated,  the  produce  of  the 
inferior  land  of  this  country  was  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  market.  He  had  stated 
this  as  a  fact;  and  he  had  added,  that  whatever  might  be  the  benefit  to  the  coimtry, 
he  could  not  but  view  the  consequences  with  the  utmost  pain,  so  far  as  they  afiected 
those  individuals  who  would  suffer  from  them.  The  hon.  baronet  had  entirely  mis- 
taken him  in  supposing  that  he  had  stated  it  as  part  of  his  settled  policy  to  depress 
the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  reply,  expressed  his  intention  to  withdraw  his  original 
motion  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  which,  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate' hail  been 
moved  by  Sir  C.  Burrell,  a^id  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  **  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and 
into  the  remedies  for  that  distress.'^ 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  the  original  motion  were  with- 
drawn, there  would  remain  no  question  before  the  House,  as  an  amendment  upon  a 
motion  which  was  withdrawn  could  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Peel  suggested,  that  they  should  divine  upon  the  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  that  division  was  to  decide  the  whole  question.  The  original  motion 
was  accordingly  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  amendment  the  House  divided,  when  the  numbers  appeared — ^for  the 
amendment  87,  against  it  255;  majority  against  the  amendment  168. 


INJUDICIOUS  TAXATION. 
March  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  at  the  close  of  a  very  long  speech  on  the  subject  of 
taxation,  moved,  ^^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  a  revision  of  the  taxes,  so  that  the  means  of  paying  the  sums 
TOted  by  the  House,  and  all  other  charges  for  the  public  service,  may  be  provided  for 
with  as  little  injury  as  practicable  to  the  industry  and  improvement  of  the  country." 

Colonel  Davies  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  ensued, —  * 

Mr.  Srcrrtart  Peel  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  he  should  address  himself  to 
the  considerations  of  paramount  importance  arising  out  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  thereby  should  disembarrass  himself  of  the  details  into  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Dover  had  entered.  The  proposal  was, — a  proposal  made  for  the  first 
time  in  Parliament, — that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  for  revising  and 
considering  the  whole  system  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  It  was  something 
wonderful  that  it  had  never  occurred  before,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  parliament  should  be  thus  delegated  to  a  select  committee  of  twenty- 
one.  It  was  a  practice  founded  on  good  sense,  that  the  House  should  reserve  to 
itself  the  power  which  the  hon.  member  wished  to  devolve  on  a  select  committee ; 
that  the  House,  possessing  ample  information  upon  all  the  necessary  points,  should 
not  transfer  to  any  delegated  portion  of  it  those  powers  which  a  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  exercise  of  itself.  And  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  fought  the  battles  of  taxation  against  ministers  u))on  former  occasions  without 
committees.    Even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  Excise  tax  was  rejected 
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by  the  House  without  any  enquiry  in  a  committee.     The  Shop-tax,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  defeated  without  any  committee.     In  1807,  Xord  Henry  Petty 
proposed  a  duty  on  iron,  which  had  been  defeated  in  that  Uouse.     In  1817  the 
House  had  defeated  the  intention  of  the  government  to  continue  the  property-tax ; 
and  with  respect  to  this  tax^  he  would  advise  the  Uouse,  whether  a  property-tax 
were  desirable  or  not,  to  start  fair  on  the  question,  and  not  have  it  decided  in  a 
select  committee.     He  would  give  no  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  a  property-tax; 
but  he  advised  gentlemen  in  that  House,  and  those  of  the  landed  interest  especially, 
to  reserve  this  question  to  themselves,  or  at  least  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  it  upon  the  government,  and  not  permit  it  to  screen  and  shelter  itself 
from  responsibility  under  a  select  committee.    Almost  all  those  who  had  advocated 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  had  contemplated  a  property- tax  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  it.     The  hon.  member  for  Dover,  indeed,  did  not  (to  use  a  homely 
phrase)  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag;  but  he  suffered  a  little  kitten  to  escape,  which 
showed  prettjr  well  what  the  cat  would  be.    He  proposed  a  legacy  duty  on  real 
property,  which,  he  said,  would  add  £1,500,000  to  our  present  revenue.     If  there 
were  any  Irish  members  present,  he  would  bi'g  to  advertise  them  that  Ireland  had 
been  exempted  from  the  property-tax ;  and  supposing  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
proportion  of  Irish  members  in  the  committee  of  twen^-one,  Irish  members  would 
perform  their  duty  to  their  constituents  by  rejecting  the  proposal  of  a  property- tax, 
leaving  such  a  proposal  to  the  government.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  could  not  conceive  how 
a  Parliamentary  committee  could  discharge  the  duties  which  the  hon.  member 
proposed  to  impose  upon  it.    Was  the  committee  to  make  a  report  recommending  a 
remission  of  taxes  in  the  present  session  or  in  a  future  session  ?     If  in  the  present 
session,  the  consequence  of  that  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a  second  budget, 
founded,  not  on  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  but  of  the  select  commit- 
tee.    Hitherto  it  had  been  considered  that  proposals  for  the  imposition  of  taxes 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  that  it  was  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  his 
Majesty *s  ministers  to  interfere  in  that  province.    Besides,  the  committee  would  not 
be  a  committee  of  secrecy,  and  every  member  could  divulge  what  took  place  there. 
Witnesses  would  be  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  the  bias  of  the  committee ;  the  effiscts 
which  the  enquiry  would  have  on  trade  would  be  serious ;  every  one  connected  with 
trade  would  be  pressing  forward  to  be  examined  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
The  members  of  this  committee  of  twenty-one  would  be,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  House,  and  their  power  would  pro  tanto  diminish  that  of  every  other 
member.      If  the  House  adopted  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  it  would  be 
abandoning  to  twenty-one  of  its  members  some  of  its  most  important  functions. 
On  every  ground,  therefore,  he  objected  to  this  delegation  of  functions  properly  its 
own ;  and  although  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  disavowed  any  hostility  to  govern- 
ment by  his  motion,  he  must  put  it  to  the  sense  of  the  House  whether  his  Majesty's 
ministers  would  not  be  degraded  by  its  being  carried.     The  Chancellor  of  Uie 
Exchequer  would  be  virtually  superseded;  for,  whilst  he  sat  in  Downing-street, 
with  powers  which  were  intrusted  to  him  for  the  public  good,  much  diminished,  and 
with  a  broken  staff  of  office,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer,  backed  by  a  select 
committee,  would  be  exercising  his  functions  within  the  purlieus  of  that  House. 
If  the  intention  of  the  vote  were  to  show  a  (Ustrust  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  it 
should  be  expressed  in  a  manner  less  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.     The 
ministers  of  the  government  should  be  upheld  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  influence 
and  power :  it  was  no  longer  a  government  when,  although  in  possession  of  place, 
it  was  discredited  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.     He  would  ten  times  rather 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  fill  the  situation  of 
Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  than  consent  to  remain  in 
office  a  nominal  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  merely  registering  the  edicts  of  a  select 
committee. 
Oxi  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  167  against  78 ;  migority,  89. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  THE  HON.  R.  DUNDAS  AND  THE 

HON.  W.  L.  BATHURST. 
March  26,  1830. 

Od  the  proposed  Tote  for  £174,584,  9^.  4d,  to  defray  the  superannuatioDS  granted 
to  Commissioners,  Clerks,  &c.,  formerly  employed  in  the  civil  departments  of  the 
Navy,  Sir  R.  Heron  moved,  that  the  proposed  grant  be  reduced,  by  deducting  from 
it  the  sum  of  £900. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  brief  debate  which  ensued,  Colonel  Dundas  expressed 
himself  agg^eved  by  certain  personalities  in  which,  he  conceived,  the  hon.  baronet 
had  unnecessarily  thought  proper  to  indulge,  with  reference  to  the  Dundas  family. 

[Si»R.  Heron  and  Mr.  reel  rose  together,  but  the  latter  gave  way.] 

Sir  R.  Heron,  in  explanation,  begged  to  say,  that  when  he  called  the  late  Lord 
Melville  a  sort  of  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  he  alluded  to  an  office  and  to  duties  which  no 
longer  existed.  As  to  the  expression  ^*  equivocal  services,"  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
member,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  hinting  at  the  circumstance  to  which  the  hon. 
member  had  alluded.  Indeed,  that  circumstance  never  once  entered  his  mind.  But 
his  meaning  vvas,  that  the  late  Lord  Melville  belonged  to  a  pardcular  party,  and  his 
services,  however  approved  by  that  party,  were  equivocal  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Secretart  Peel  said,  he  was  glad  he  had  giyen  way  to  the  hon.  baronet, 
whose  explanation,  he  was  sure,  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  with  a  deg^ree  of  warmth  that  the  circumstances 
undoubtedly  justified.  The  hon.  member  for  Westminster  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  he  disapproved  of  the  proposition;  but  he  could  assure  that  hon.  member, 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  that  independent  support  which,  the  hon. 
member  truly  said,  the  present  government  had  received.  Most  sorry  should  he  be 
to  lose  such  support;  and  never,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  existence,  could  he  forget 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on  the  great 
measure  of  last  session.  The  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  gave  their 
support  to  the  government  at  that  time  could  never  be  forgotten  by  him ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  those  gentlemen  on  that  occasion  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  political  parties  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  present 
proposition,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  as  to  the  nature  of  it 
It  was  only  a  proposition  made  by  the  gt)vernment,  which  the  House  would  reject  or 
allow  as  it  thought  fit.  It  was  a  mere  estimate,  which,  if  the  House  thought  improper, 
it  would  be  its  duty  to  reject.  He  begged  of  hon.  members,  however,  to  consider 
what  the  real  nature  of  the  proposition  was,  before  they  came  to  a  decision  upon  it. 
It  was  a  proposition  which  arose  out  of  a  revision  of  the  establishments  of  the  country 
which  the  government  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  make.  The  course  which  had 
been  pursued  in  this  case  by  his  Majesty*s  ministers  had  been  to  take  away  the 
youngest  officers,  and  instead  of  a  salary  of  £1 ,000  to  give  them  £450,  until  some 
other  employment  oflfered  for  them.  But  the  main  question  was  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers  in  the  measure,  and  he  would  read  to  the  committee  the  official 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  respecting  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
read  the  following  letters: — 

**  Admiralty  Office,  March  20th,  1829. 

**  Sir — I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acmiaint 
you  that  their  lordships  have  given  directions  for  praying  new  patents  for  the  Navy 
and  Victualling  Boards,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  the  immediate  reduction  of  two 
members  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter  boards,  and  the  further  reduction  of  a 
third  member  of  the  Navy  Board,  on  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation,  of  Mr. 
Tucker  or  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  present  joint-surveyors  of  the  navy.  The  two 
commissioners  of  the  navy  who  are  reduced  are  Captain  J.  M.  Lewis  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  the  former  of  whom  will  be  appointed  to  Shcemess  and  Chatham 
Yards,  in  the  room  of  commissioner  Cunningham,  who  retires;  and  the  reduced 
commissioner  of  the  Victualling  Board  is  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Bathurst. 

^*  My  lords  command  me  to  request  you  will  state  this  arrangement  to  the  lords 
of  his  M^esty^s  treasury,  and  inform  me  whether  their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that 
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any  retired  allowaDcc,  and  to  what  amount,  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Dundas  and 
Mr.  Bathurst  on  the  abolition  of  their  offices,  which  nave  usually  been  deemed 
hitherto  as  held  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Dundas  has  held  the  office  four 
years,  having  been  one  year  previously  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Madrid 
and  Lisbon;  and  Mr.  Bathurst  has  held  his  situation  nearly  four  years. 

'^  Their  lordships  think  it  right  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  that  Mr.  Dundas  is  eligrible  to  two  of  the  reserved  commissionerships  of 
the  Navy ;  but  that  as  all  the  members  of  the  Victualling  Board,  except  the  chairman, 
are  professional,  Mr.  Bathurst  woulci  not  be  eHgible  to  any  seat  at  the  board,  unless 
as  chairman. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  "JOHN  BARROW. 

"  The  Hon.  J.  Stewart,  Treasury." 

"  Treasury  Chambers,  AprU  30^,  1829. 

"  Sir — Having  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  M^jesty*s  treasury  your 
letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  respecting  the  amount  of  superannuation  allowance  to  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  on  their  removal  from  the  Navy  and 
Victualling  boards;  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  those  respective  boards,  I  am  commanded  by  mjf  lords  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  that  they  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
their  lordsbip^t  have  made  an  arrangement  for  employing  in  another  situation  Captain 
F.  M.  Lewis,  one  of  the  reduced  commissioners  of  the  Navy,  and  have  thus  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  raising  any  Question  as  to  any  provision  for  him.  And  my 
lords  have  no  doubt  that  the  lords  ot  the  admiralty  will  be  equally  anxious  to  adopt 
a  similar  course  with  respect  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurst;  and  my  lords,  there- 
fore, consider  that  any  allowance  to  be  made  to  them  is  purely  of  a  temporary  nature, 
to  continue  only  during  the  period  which  may  elapse  before  they  can  be  lu^n 
employed  in  some  civil  situation  connected  with  the  civil  departments  of  the  Navy. 
My  lords,  therefore,  see  no  objection  to  assigning  to  them  a  temporary  allowance  of 
one- half  of  their  respective  salaries  from  the  period  when  they  ceased,  being  the  pro- 
portion allowed  to  other  officers  reduced  on  abolition  of  their  respective  offices,  under 
the  minute  of  this  board  of  February  2nd,  1825,  it  being  distinctly  understood,  that 
Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Bathurst  are  to  succeed  to  the  first  situations  which  may  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  "J.  STEWART." 

These  letters  showed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  observe,  that  these 
allowances  were  in  conformity  to  the  rule  of  former  governments — they  were  not  the 
result  of  any  special  rule  of  the  existing  government,  nor  any  job.  The  rule  might 
be  wrong,  but  it  was  established  long  before.  It  did  not  originate  with  his  noble 
friend  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  it  was  established  when  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Groderich  were  in 
office.  The  treasury  minute  of  February  2nd,  1825,  referred  to  in  the  letter  he  had 
read,  related  to  the  ik)ard  of  Customs;  and  the  rule  it  laid  down  was,  that  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  would  g^nt  to  those  officers  who  had  not  served  ten  years,  one  hidf 
of  their  official  salaries.  The  general  rule  was  the  material  point  of  the  question; 
and  it  was  a  positive  hardship  on  the  sons  of  cabinet  ministers,  that  they  only  should 
be  liable  to  animadversion  when  they  are  treated  according  to  this  rule.  The  com- 
mittee would  allow  he  had  not  attempted  to  bias  its  opinion  by  an^  appeal  to  the 
passions;  but  he  must  say,  that  considering  the  difficulties  attendmg  the  making 
reductions,  it  was  not  quite  right  to  embarrass  the  government  when  it  attempted 
to  effect  them.  He  hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  convince  the  House  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  not  been  influenced  by  any  corrupt  motive  in  this  transaction. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for;  the  committee  divided,  when  there  appeared 
— for  the  amendment,  139;  against  it,  121;  majority  against  ministers,  18. 
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ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 
March  29,  1830. 

On  Mr.  S.  PercevaVs  motloD  for  referring  the  Ordnance  Estimates  to  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  J.  Graham  moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  proposed 
TOte  foT£S5,025  be  reduced  to  £83,825,  to  strike  off  the  salary  of  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Sbcrbtart  Peel  said,  no  man  was  more  disposed  than  he  was  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  hon.  baronet  who  moved  the  amendment,  for  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 
yet  he  was  sure,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  not  desire  to  be  exempt  from  that 
ordinary  rule  of  debate,  by  which  all  that  was  said  by  one  party  was  not  taken  for 
granted  by  their  opponent,  but  submitted  to  that  close  examination,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  The  hon.  baronet  had  proved  himself  a  most 
skilful  advocate,  for  with  all  his  professions  of  sincerity  he  had  contrived  to  press 
into  his  speech  every  argument,  connected  or  unconnected  with  the  subject^  which 
might  produce  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  government — the  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  that  House ;  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Beresford  in  Portugal ;  the  condition 
of  the  Portuguese  confined  in  Terceira;  and  lastly,  Ajax  himself!  AH  this  might 
be  very  well  by  way  of  ornament,  but  did  not  seem  to  have  much  connection  with 
the  object  which  the  hon.  baronet  professed  to  have  in  view, — namely,  to  prove  that 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance  was  an  unnecessary  one.  The  hon. 
baronet  flrst  attempted  to  throw  on  government  the  blame  of  treating  with  marked 
disrespect  all  committees,  and  particularly  the  Finance  Committee,  and  called  upon 
the  House  to  support  that  last-mentioned  committee.  Now,  what  were  the  facts  of 
the  case  ?  The  Finance  Committee  made  four  very  able  reports,  containing  several 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  proper  mode  of  carrying  on  the  public  service,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Finance  Committee  had  been  acted  upon,  or  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  by  the  government.  If  the  House  recollected,  the  first  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  annuities  were  granted,  and 
pointed  out  how  a  saving  might  be  effected  by  an  alteration  of  the  system.  That 
suggestion  was  immediately  assented  to  by  the  government,  and  carried  into  effect 
by  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  second  report  referred  to  the  Ordnance,  which  for  the 
present  he  would  not  notice.  The  third  report  recommended  an  alteration 
in  the  mode  of  granting  superannuation  allowances;  and,  if  that  recommen- 
dation were  not  carried  into  effect,  it  was  certainly  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  the  goverd- 
ment.  His  right  hon.  friend'  proposed  a  measure  to  carry  into  effect  that 
recommendation,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  that  support  from  the  House  which 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  expect.  The  fourth  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
reviewed  the  general  financial  system  of  the  country,  and  among  its  recom- 
mendations was  the  abolition  of  a  nominal  and  delusive  smking  fund.  That  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  effect,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  appoint  a  surplus 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  sinking  fund.  The  second  report  of  the 
committee  referred,  as  he  had  said,  to  the  Ordnance  department,  and  every  one 
of  its  recommendations  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  had 
been  attended  to.  The  government  could  not,  therefore,  be  charged  with  treating 
with  disrespect  the  recommendations  of  that  committee.  They  had  given  practical 
proofs  of  their  desire  to  carry  into  effect  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  how  was  it  the  duty  of  public  servants  to  act  ?  If  a  man  in  the 
situation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  conscientiously  convinced  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  a  certain  office  should  be  maistained,  was  it  hi?  duty 
to  act  contrary  to  his  conviction,  and  propose  to  the  House  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  or  appeal  to  the  House  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  ffive  effect  to  that,  which  in  his  conscience  he  believed  would 
tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  service  P  If  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
whom  the  Constitution  made  responsible  for  his  conduct,  were  not  to  act  on  the  well- 
considered  deliberation  of  his  own  mind, — ^if  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  responsible  as 
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he  must  be  for  the  efficiency  of  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  but  above  all 
of  that  particular  branch  over  which  he  presided  for  so  many  years,  was  not  at 
liberty, — nay,  if  it  were  not  his  sacred  duty  to  appeal  to  that  House  (for  that  was  all 
he  claimed  a  right  to  do)  in  support  of  what  he  believed* to  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  public  service, — the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  ministers  became  a  perfect 
mockery.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  a  right  to 
neject  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  lie  admitted  that  they  had,  and  he 
hoped  at  the  same  time  the  noble  lord  would  concede  to  ministers  the  right  of 
differing  from  the  committee,  and  of  submitting  to  Parliament  what  they  conceived 
to  be  best  for  the  public  service.  And  who  were  the  individuals  who  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  office  in  dispute  would  tend  to  promote  the 
public  service  ?  They  were  those  who  had  follow^  up  the  example  set  by  their 
predecessors,  and  who,  having  filled  the  office  of  Master-general,  had  been  constantly 
occupied  in  endeavours  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment.  None  had 
laboured  with  more  zeal  and  greater  success  in  this  way  than  the  Duke  of  Welliog- 
toD,  who,  during  the  period  when  he  was  Master* general,  was  so  far  from  manifesting 
a  disposition  to  encourage  superfhious  expense,  that  the  Ordnance  Elstimates  had 
been  reduced  in  amount  by  ;£l,000,000 ;  and  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  so 
much  perhaps  even  necessanr  establishment  had  been  reduced,  and  so  much  patronage 
lost  to  the  government.  Much  had  been  said  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  he  was  sure  that  many  of  those  gentlemen  who  regretted 
its  non-existence  were  aware  that  government  was  more  able  to  examine  thoroughly 
into  the  different  departments  of  the  State,  and  propose  reduction.  Inde^,  a 
Finance  Committee,  in  consequence  of  its  being  unable  to  examine  into  details, 
might  become  an  authority  to  government  for  expenditure  rather  than  reduction. 
Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  one,  that  enquiry  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  government,  as  it  could  do  more  than  any  Finance  Committee. 
Had  the  government  disregarded  that  recommendation  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  had 
shown  every  respect  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  and  since  it  had  closed  its 
labours,  great  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  civil  establishment  of  the  Ordnance, 
as  advised  by  the  Committee.  By  the  labour  of  officers  in  that  department  reduc- 
tions had  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  £27,800.  Further  reductions  to  the 
amount  of  £4,500  were  in  contemplation,  and  would  be  carried  into  effect  before 
the  next  Elstimates  were  brought  forward.  Having  stated  these  facts,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  further  on  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  government,  of  treating  the  Finance  Committee  with  disrespect. 
The  committee  had  not  been  continued,  in  order  that  government  might  examine 
into  every  department  of  the  State.  It  was  not  therefore  from  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  shrink  from  enquiry,  but  from  a  desire  to  undertake 
enquiry,  that  the  committee  was  not  reappointed.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
that  there  was  some  inconsistency  in  his  (Mr.  Peers)  declining  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee  with  respect  to  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general,  when  he  showed  himself  so  strict  an  advocate  for  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
respecting  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy.  But  this  hon.  gentleman  must  see 
that  his  argument  partook  of  a  fallacy.  The  hon.  baronet  proposed  a  vote  of 
condemnation  against  the  government  for  retaining  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  with  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year.  That  proposition  he  had  met  with  the  argu- 
ment that  it  was  not  fair  to  visit  the  government  with  a  vote  of  condenmation, 
when  it  adopted  the  recommendation  of  a  Finance  Committee,  which  was  the  best 
guide  by  which  it  could  learn  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  House.  By  adopting 
that  recommendation  of  the  committee,  he  showed  no  inconsistency  between  the 
course  he  was  now  pursuing  and  that  which  he  pursued  on  a  former  occasion. 
Since  the  discussion  in  1823,  the  House  had  not  adverted  to  the  saving  of  expendi- 
ture effected  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and  the  additional  duties  imposed.  Since 
that  period  the  Comptroller  of  the  Barracks,  with  a  salary  of  £1,500,  had  been 
abolished,  and  by  the  duties  which  had  been  trausferred  to  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment, a  saving  of  £4,680  had  been  effected.  All  these  alterations  had  added  to  the 
duties  of  the  lieutenant-general,  which  were  various.  They  related  to  the  recruiting 
department,  to  the  examination  of  cadets  and  other  subjects.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  country,  the  lieutenant-general,  being 
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a  useless  oflScer,  ought  to  be  dismissed.     If  he  were  a  useless  officer,  he  ought  to  be 
dismissed  at  any  time,  whetlier  the  country  were  distressed  (t  not ;  but  if  by  di^mi.ss- 
ing  him  the  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  impaired,  the  government  would  not 
be  justified  in  abolishing  the  office  in  order  to  court  popularity  in  a  time  of  distress. 
The  question  for  the  House  to  consider  was,  whether  or  not  the  oflSce  were  a  proper 
one.     But  the  hon.  baronet  inferred,  that  government  defended  the  present  vote  on 
the  ground  of  preserving  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  that  House,  and  had  accused 
him  of  casting  a  longing  eye  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pclham, 
when  270  servants  of  the  government  filled  the  benches  of  that  House.     The  hon. 
baronet  had  accused  him  of  having  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
those  good  old  times,  but  he  had  only  referred  to  them  to  show  what  was  the  state 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  at  that  time.     The  hon.  baronet  said, 
this  office  was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
In  enumerating  the  illustrious  names  of  those  who  had  filled  the  calumniated  oflicc 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  decide,  whetlier 
those  appointments  were  more  likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  desire  to  court 
the  favour  of  Parliamentary  influence,  or  from  a  desire  to  enlist  in  the  military 
service  during  times  of  peace  those  oflScers  who  had    rendered   themselves  most 
conspicuous  by  their  exertions  and  character  during  war.     When  the  office  became 
vacant  in  1822,  the  first  offer  of  it  was  made  to  Lord  Hopetoun.     The  situation 
would  be  accompanied,  as  his  lordship  was  told,  with  incessant  labour,  and  almost 
perpetual  residence  in  London.      On  these  grounds  Lord  Hopetoun  refused  the 
situation.     The  next  officer  to  whom  it  was  offered  tm  the  same  conditions,  and  by 
whom  it  was  on  the  same  grounds  refused,  was  Lonl  Hill.     The  third  offiT  was  m:\de 
to  Lord  Beresford,  and  accepted.     On  its  resignation  by  that  noble  lord,  it  was  filltd 
for  a  short  time  by  his  riglit  hon.  friend.  Sir  George  Murray,  whose  exertions  in  war, 
and  whose  glorious  campaigns  had  so  greatly  distinguished  him.     \Vhen  the  office 
was  resigned  by  him,  it  was  oflTered  to  Sir  \V.  Clinton;  on  Sir  William  Clinton's 
quitting  the  office  [hear  hear !] — he  was  surprised  at  the  sneer  which  had  followed  his 
mentionins^  the  retirement  of  Sir  William  Clinton — he  was  surprised  at  its  coming 
from  the  part  of  the  House  which  it  came  from,  and  from  which  he  should  least  oif 
all  have  expected  any  condemnation  of  the  determination  of  government  to  be  unani- 
mous on  the  question  to  which  that  retirement  referretl — he  had  thought  the  House 
bad  heard  enough  of  imputation  on  Mr.  l*itt  in  former  times,  with  reference  to  the 
Slave-trade,  and  on  other  governments  engage<l  in  important  men<:<ires,  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  defeated  by  the  votes  of  persons  connected  with  them  in  office. 
Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  if  government  had  been  defeated  in  their  proposition  last 
year  by  the  votes  of  persons  holding  office  under  them,  he  should  have  received  from 
the  hon.  baronet  a  lesson  on  the  subject  in  terms  of  no  very  mild  a  nature.     But  to 
return  to  the  point  from  which  his  attention  had  been  for  a  moment  diverted :  it 
had  been  said  that  this  office  was  filled  by  men  of  great  family  and  much  parlia- 
mentary influence ;  but  he  thought  it  was  rather  a  subject  of  congratulation  that 
the  best  blood  of  England  should  have  been  shed  in  those  fields  of  glory  where  its 
honour  had  been  so  bravely  as.serted ;  and  if  such  men  had  so  distinguished  themselves, 
was  the  fact  of  their  connexion  with  high  and  noble  families  to  deprive  them  of  their 
well-earned  reward  P    Miserable,  indeed,  would  be  the  fate  of  those  hon.  and  gallant 
officers,  if,  after  all  their  great  services,  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment were  to  say  to  such  men  as  Lord  Hopetoun,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Somerset,  and 
those  others  of  his  gallant  companions  in  arms, — **  *Tis  true  you  have  distinguished 
yourself  by  most  heroic  efforts  m  the  service  of  your  country, — ^"tis  true  you  iiave,  in 
times  of  peril,  appeared  as  the  intrepid  assertors  of  her  honour, — 'tis  true  you  are 
entitled  to  reward,  and  are  eminently  qualified  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  your 
country  may  derive  still  farther  benefit  by  your  military'  skill, — but  it  is  also  true, 
that  you  are  descended  from  great  families,  connected  with  much  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, and  I  must  not  recommend  you  to  an  office  of  which  you  are  every  vay  so 
worthy,  lest  I  should  incur  a  sneer  at  having  made  the  recommendation  with  a  \icw 
to  that  influence."     Such  language  would  be  unworthy  of  his  iiohle  friend,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  country  in  whose  service  he  and  his  gallant  companions  so  honourably 
distinguished  themselves.     In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  vote  of  that  night  would  not  have  the  effect  of  declaring  that  this 
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office  was  kept,  not  as  a  reward  for  military  merit,  and  he  had  not  put  it  on  that 
ground,  but  was  retained  for  the  purpose  of  the  influence  which  might  be  gained  by 
a  single  vote.  f 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  amendment,  124;  against  it,  200; 
majority,  in  favour  of  ministers,  76. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Apbil  1,  1330. 

The  Lord  Advocate  closed  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  "  A  Bill  for  uniting  the  benefits  of  Jury  Trial  in  civil  causes  with  the  ordi- 
nary  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  for  making  certain  other  alterations 
and  reductions  in  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  Scotland.*' 

In  the  consequent  debate, — Mr.  Secretart  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Hume,  sdd 
he  was  happy  to  find  the  system  so  good,  that  the  hon.  member  could  find  out  nothing 
else  to  blame  but  that  the  Judges  of  Scotland  mixe^with  other  classes  of  society, 
and  engaged  in  some  other  business.  Among  the  employments  to  which  the  learned 
member  objected  was  the  being^ppointed  on  the  commission  to  enquire  into  Acade- 
mical Instruction ;  and  he  stated  as  an  aggravated  offence  that  they  were  the  pre- 
sidents of  charitable  Institutions,  and  the  managers  of  Infirmaries.  All  the  fault 
he  could  find  with  them  was,  that  they  mixed  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  English  Judges  did  not  do  such  things ;  but  he  had  sent  for  the 
Red  Book,  and  on  opening  it  at  the  Lying-in-Uospital,  he  found  that  Mr.  Justice 
Park  and  Mr.  Justice  Qazelee  were  Vice-Presidents  {^honorary,  said  Mr.  Hume]. 
He  found  that  among  the  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  there  were 
Lord  Tenterden,  Mr.  Justice  Gazelee,  and  Sir  John  Nicholl. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  could  show  that  they  went  farther ;  some  of  them  might  be 
found  amongst  the  members  of  Select  Vestries. 

Mr.  Peel  resumed ;  the  hon.  gentleman  charged  the  Scotch  Judges  with  addictingr 
themselves  to  secular  employments,  and  instituted  comparisons  between  them  and 
the  English  Judges,  unfavourable  to  the  former,  and  then  he  sought  to  aggravate 
the  charge  by  saying  that  the  English  Judges  went  a  length  the  Scotch  Judges  had 
never  been  known  to  go.  If  that  were  really  and  seriously  brought  as  a  charge,  and 
sustained  in  the  manner  which  he  had  just  described,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
his  experience  afibrded  but  few  parallels  to  such  a  mode  of  parliamentary  discussion. 
It  was  indeed  new  to  him  to  hear  it  brought  as  matter  of  accusation  against  judicial 
persons,  that  they  were  found  mixing  in  deeds  of  charity  with  their  fellow-citizens 
at  large.  The  case  of  the  English  Judges,  to  which  he  had  adverted,  was  certainly 
such  as  lay  open  to  no  reasonable  objection ;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster,  who  sat  opposite,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits 
which  thdr  interference  conferred  upon  the  charities  with  which  they  were  connected. 
It  happened  that  in  Scotland  some  of  them  had  been  appointed  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  state  of  Academical  Education,  and  he  should  gladly 
learn  what  there  was  in  the  judicial  office  to  unfit  them  for  such  a  situation ;  and  he 
might  be  allowed  to  add,  that  they  deserved  great  credit  for  the  willingness  with 
which  they  undertook  those  duties,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  discharged 
them.  Ab  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  motion,  he  should  reserve  to 
himsdf  the  right  of  addressing  the  House  on  it  at  some  future  occasion — ^possibly 
when  it  came  to  be  discussed  in  the  committee.  As  he  had  a  motion  of  his  own  to 
bring  on  that  night,  he  might  be  excused  from  then  saying  more. 

Lnve  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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April  1,  1830. 

Mb.  Sscretabt  Pjcei.  said  he  was  not  disposed  at  that  hour  to  persevere  in 
the  motion  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Forgery,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
but  that  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  any  legislative  measure  which  might  have  the  chance  of  passing  into 
a  law  during  the  present  session.  In  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken, — namely,  the  Revision  and  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law — 
the  crime  of  forgery  had  appeared  to  him  to  occupy  a  most  important  station  in  the 
list  of  offences,  and  to  it  he  was  now  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature. Before  he  stated  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
respecting  forgery,  he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to  present  them  with  a 
slight  view  of  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject,  and  the  way  in  which  they  arrived 
at  their  present  extent.  Originally  there  was  no  statute  law  relating  to  forgery.  Up 
to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  punishments  for  forgery  were  inflicted  under  the 
common  law ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  queen  that  a 
statute  was  passed  inflicting  ff^nalty  on  the  offence  of  forging  documents  relating 
to  real  property.  That  penalty,  however,  did  not  expend  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
The  statute  authorised  imprisonment  for  life,  the  pillory,  branding  and  loss  of  ears, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofience.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  reign  of  king 
William  that  any  statute  imposed  the  punishment  of  death.  At  that  time  the  Bank 
of  England  was  established,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  those  who 
forged  the  negociable  securities  of  that  establishment,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
punishmeots  for  forgery  remained  the  same  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  until 
the  reign  of  George  II.  In  the  year  1728,  however,  in  that  reign,  a  very  material 
addition  was  made  to  the  list  of  ounces  punishable  as  forgeries — the  issuing  of  forged 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  being  made  a  capital  offence.  He  believed 
there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  extreme  rigour  adopted  at  this  particular 
time  on  the  subject  of  forgery,  was  owing  to  the  alarms  created  by  the  very  extensive 
and  somewhat  extraordinary  forgeries  of  an  individual,  a  full  account  of  whose  de- 
predations would  be  found  in  the  State  Trials  of  that  period.  It  appeared  that  this 
person,  whose  name  was  Hale,  committed  a  number  of  forgeries  on  a  Member  of 
that  House,  named  Gibson.  One  bill  was  for  £1,600,  another  for  i)400,  another 
for  j^OO,  and  one  for  £6,500.  At  that  time  it  was  the  practice  of  a  Member,  in 
franking  a  letter,  to  write  his  name  with  the  word  ^*  free ''  in  the  corner,  leaving  the 
superscription  to  be  filled  up  in  the  writing  of  the  person  sending  the  letter.  Hale, 
it  appeared,  procured  a  number  of  these  franks,  and  having  changed  the  words 
""  free  "  into  ^^  for  R.  Gibson,^'  and  then  filled  up  the  blank  at  pleasure,  he  was  thus 
able  to  commit  the  forgery  with  ease.  He  had  little  doubt  that  the  indignation 
and  alarm  produced  by  this  forgery  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  to  which  he  alluded ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  trade,  the 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  forgery  were  subsequently  increased  to  a  great  extent,  each 
department  bringing  in,  with  very  little  consideration,  an  Act  to  punish  the  forgeries 
applicable  to  their  own  business.  To  such  a  magnitude  had  this  evil  arisen  at  the 
time  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  wrote  his  Commentaries,  that  he  observes,  with  respect 
to  the  Law  of  Forgery — **  In  addition  to  the  number  of  general  and  special  com- 
missions, there  was  not  a  forgery  which  could  be  practised  on  a  real  or  a  fictitious 
person,  for  which  a  law  did  not  exist  which  made  the  crime  a  capital  ofience."  He 
believed,  indeed,  that  the  whole  number  of  statutes  on  the  subject  amounted  to  120. 
These  statutes  might  be  divided  properly  into  two  classes.  Those  relating  to  public 
and  general  affairs,  and  those  relating  to  official  and  departmental.  In  the  first  class 
might  be  comprised  all  documents  relating  to  the  public  fimds  and  to  negociable 
securities — to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissor}'  notes,  and  all  documents  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  property — all  papers  relating  to  marriage  settlements  and  testa- 
mentary bequests,  and  registers  in  public  offices.  Under  the  second  head,  the  official 
and  departmental,  might  be  included  all  documents  connected  with  the  Navy  and 
the  Army,  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the  Post-office,  and  Greenwich  or  Chelsea 
Hospitals — every  Act  relating  to  which  cont^ned  some  enactments  on  the  subject  of 
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forgery.  In  attempting,  then,  to  consider  what  course  wa3  to  be  i»ur8iied,  he  felt 
there  were  not  many  ditficulties  to  be  overcome  with  reference  to  the  general  and 
public  securities  which  were  transferable  and  negotiable,  but  that  there  were  yerr 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  official  and  departmentsd. 
To  take,  for  instance,  of  the  latter  class,  the  Act  relating  to  the  land-tax.  In  that 
Act  tliere  were  200  separate  clauses,  although  only  one  of  them  related  to  forgery, 
but  then  that  clause,  the  194th  section,  overruled  and  referred  to  the  whole  of  the 
other  clauses,  and  expressly  declared,  that  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crime  of  forgery 
attached  to  forging  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clauses.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Navy  Pay  Act  contained  twenty  clauses,  and  the  clanse  relating  to  the 
forgeries  of  orders  for  pensions  and  other  documents  referred  to  all  the  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  Act.  If,  therefore^  he  merely  took  out  the  forgery  clause  and  did  not 
alter  the  whole  of  the  Act,  he  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Law 
of  Forgery,  and  left  the  offences  unprovided  for.  Now  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  this  way.  He  proposed  to  leave  to  each  department  the  task  of  revising 
and  altering  the  Acts  connected  with  it.  The  Customs  had  360  acts  connected  with 
that  department,  and  they  had  already  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  ten.  The 
Stamp-office  was  engaged  in  the  same  task.  The  Navy  Pav-office,  and  those  connected 
with  the  hospitals,  were  engaged  in  the  same  task,  and  he  was  informed  that  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  of  the  A^ts  relating  to  them  would  be  reduced  into  a  very 
small  compass.  He  proposed  then  to  repeal  all  the  Acts  which  inflicted  a  capital 
punishment  for  forgery,  whether  the  offence  be  either  public  or  departmental,  and 
to  name  a  certain  description  of  offences  for  which,  and  no  other,  the  punishment  of 
death  was  to  be  inflicted.  Of  the  120  statutes  to  which  he  had  alluded,  61  inflicted 
the  punishment  of  death.  The  Bill  he  proposed  would  contain  only  four  clauses, 
and  in  them  he  proposed  to  consolidate  the  whole  statute  law  relating  to  forgery. 
It  would  contain  in  one  clause  a  distinct  enumeration  of  all  forgeries  for  which  the 
punishment  of  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  whether  the  offence  were  committed  on  the 
general  or  the  departmental  class,  and  the  Act  would,  therefore,  consolidate  the 
whole  of  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  in  all  public  and  private  affairs.  He  thought 
it  a  most  important  object  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  offences 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  had  been  attached.  He  had,  indeed,  no  hesitation 
in  avowing,  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  mitigation  of  capital  punishments. 
He  wished  to  remove,  in  all  cases  where  it  was  practicable,  the  punishment  of  death; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  capital  punishments  were  more 
frequent,  and  the  criminal  code  more  severe,  on  the  whole,  in  this  country,  than  in 
any  countiy  in  the  world.  It  was  better,  however,  to  proceed  cautiously,  so  as  not 
to  embarrass  their  judicial  functions,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  crime  taking 
place,  and  that  increase  being  attributed  to  the  laxity  of  punishment  they  had  intro- 
duced. They  had,  however,  both  reduced  the  number  of  offences  for  which  death 
was  inflicted ;  and  that  punishment  had  also,  in  all  cases,  been  more  sparingly 
applied.  On  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex, 
in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  appeared  they  were  much  more  numerous  in  time  of 
peace.  Whether  it  were,  that  dishonest  and  profligate  persons  were  carried  off  by 
the  demands  of  war,  or  that  the  quantity  of  employment  was  greater  for  all,  it  was 
impossible  to  say;  bat  the  fact  was  so,  as  the  return  sufficiently  proved.  In  the 
seven  years  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  year  1783,  although  the  number  of  the 
population  was  less  and  the  number  of  erimes  less,  yet  the  executions  were  much 
more  numerous  than  at  any  former  or  succeeding  period.  The  ei^utions  in  the 
seyen  years  amounted  to  378,  or  56  on  an  average  in  each  year.  In  1787,  97  execu- 
tions. And  now,  taking  the  seven  years  from  1816  to  1822  both  inclusiye,  the 
executions  were  only  192,  or  an  average  of  27  each  year;  and  in  the  last  seven  years, 
from  1822  to  1829,  there  were  only  122  executions,  making  an  average  of  17  each 
year,  or  about  one-third  of  the  executions  of  1 784.  He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
the  offences  on  which  he  proposed  to  remit  the  punishment  of  death.  The  great 
principle  to  which  he  adhered  was,  to  confine  that  punishment  to  the  forgery  of 
negotiable  and  transferable  securities,  and  to  every  thing  which  represented  money. 
He  might  add  to  them  the  forgery  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Sign- 
Manual.  He  should  also  add  the  forgery  of  wills  of  personal  property.  In  docu- 
ments of  that  kind  no  witnesses  were  necessary,  and  as  they  were  generally  not 
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produced  till  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  might  therefore  be  made  the  instruments 
of  great  deception,  and  cause  great  injury  to  families,  he  had  thought  it  right  with 
regard  to  them  to  retain  the  capital  punishment.     He  added  to  these  all  false  entries 
relative  to  public  stocks.     All  forgeries  of  promissory  notes — all  fraudulent  attempts 
to  procure  money — all  forgeries  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England — in  fact,  all 
documents  representing  money,  or  which  came  under  the  denomination  of  negotiable 
or  transferable  securities.     In  the  cases  where  he  remitted  the  punishment  of  death, 
he  was  confident  there  would  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  propriety,  and 
that  some  persons  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  he  had  not  gone  far  enough,  and 
others  much  too  far;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  more  security  in 
that  course,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  eood  might  be  done  by  the  increased  caution 
which  these  exceptions  would  introduce.     He  proposed,  therefore,  to  except  from 
the  punishment  of  death  all  forgeries  of  receipts  for  money  and  goods — all  issuing 
of  forged  stamps,  or  forgeries  of  stamps — ^all  attempts  to  defraud  by  forged  orders — 
all  fabrications  of  bank  paper,  that  is,  the  paper  on  which  notes  are  stamped — all 
forgeries  of  deeds  and  bonds,  and  every  document  which  did  not  come  under  the 
class  he  had  named,  and  which  were  not  negotiable  or  transferable  securities.     For 
these  offences  death  was  now  very  rarely  inflicted,  and  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.     He  had  been  guided  in  this  course  by  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  which  sat  to  enquire  into  the  Criminal  Code  in  1819.     The  report  of 
that  committee  says,  ^^  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  abolition  of  penal  laws, 
which  have  fallen  into  disuse,  is  of  little  advantage  to  the  community.      Your 
committee  consider  this  opinion  as  an  error.      They  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the 
striking  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  all  such  laws  weaken  and  disarm  other  parts  of 
the  criminal  system.     The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  unexecuted  threat  of  death  in 
a  criminal  code  tends  to  rob  that  punishment  of  all  its  terrors,  and  to  enervate  the 
general  authority  of  the  government  and  the  laws.    The  multiplication  of  this  threat 
in  the  laws  of  England  has  brought  on  them  and  the  nation  a  character  of  harshness 
and  cruelty  wliich  evidence  of  a  mild  administration  of  them  will  not  entirely 
remove.     Repeal  silences  the  objection.     Reasoning,  founded  on  lenient  exercise  of 
authority,  whatever  its  force  may  be,  is  not  calculated  to  make  a  general  and  deep 
impression.     The  removal  of  disuses  is  a  preliminary  operation  which  greatly  facili- 
tates  a  just  estimate,  and  where  it  is  necessary,  an  effectual  reform  of  those  laws 
which  are  to  remain  in  activity.    Were  capital  punishments  reduced  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  in  which  they  are  usually  inflicted,  it  would  become  a 
much  simpler  operation  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  their  propriety  or  necessity. 
Another  consideration  of  still  greater  moment  presents  itself  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  penal  laws  are  sometimes  called  into  activity  after  long  disuse,  and  in  cases 
where  their  very  existence  may  be  unknown  to  the  best-informed  part  of  the 
community ;  malicious  prosecutors  set  them  in  motion ;  a  mistaken  administration 
of  the  law  may  apply  them  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  and  which 
they  are  calculated  more  to  defeat  than  to  promote;  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  of  the  person  who  in  the  year  1814,  at  the  assizes  of  Essex,  was  capitally 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  cutting  down  trees,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  appli- 
cations for  mercy  from  the  prosecutor,  the  committing  magistrate,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  was  executed,  apparently  because  he  was  believed  to  be  habitually 
engaged  in  other  offences,  for  none  of  which  however  he  had  been  convicted  or 
tried."    The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  eulogised  Lord  Bacon,  who  contended  in 
his  works  for  the  principles  he  now  asserted ;  and  having  adverted  to  the  wonderful 
sagacity  which  that  great  man  displayed,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  persons 
in  authority  could  have  perused  his  recommendations,  and  left  it  to  the  present  day 
to  carry  them  into  effect.     He  confessed  he  never  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Bacon 
without  feeling  the  force  of  those  lines  of  Cowley,  which  he  thought  very  preferable 
to  those  celebrated  verses  of  Pope,  in  which  he  described  him,  connecting  together 
his  glory  and  bis  disgrace,  as  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Cowley's  commendation  was  contained  in  his  Address  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  his 
comparison  of  Bacon  to  Moses  might  be  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  learning  and 
philosophy.     If  he  had  not  led  statesmen  and  society  out  of  the  wilderness,  he  had 
pointed  out  the  path.     That  glOry  was  his,  the  neglect  was  his  successors'. 
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"  BaooB.  like  Moses,  led  ns  forth  at  last. 
The  barrvn  Wilderness  he  past, 
Did  on  the  rerj  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  Promised  Land, 
And  from  the  mountain- top  of  his  exalted  wit, 
8aw  it  himself,  and  showed  us  it** 

Before  making  his  present  proposition,  he  had  referred  to  the  bill  of  1821,  which 
had  been  read  a  thirid  time  in  that  House,  but  did  not  pass  into  a  law,  and  he  found 
that  there  was  no  very  material  variation  in  the  principle  of  the  two  measures.  He 
had  also  referred  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  he  also  found  that  there  was  no  very 
material  variation  in  the  principle  of  his  proposition  and  that  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
There  was  one  peculiar  reason  for  being  cautious  in  their  advances  towards  the 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  of  forgery :  it  was  an  offence  chiefly  conmiitted  by 
persons  of  ability  and  information,  and  whose  ability  and  information  frequently 
gure  them  the  means  of  committing  it  to  a  great  extent :  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Fauntleroy,  the  forgeries  which  he  committed  amounted  to  above  X400,000.  If 
the  capital  punishment  were  entirely  remitted,  some  secondary  punishment  must  be 
substituted.  Now,  however  mischievous  and  extensive  was  the  crime  of  Fauntleroy, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  if  such  a  person  had  been  sentenced  to  such  a  punishment  as 
two  years*  hard  labour  on  the  public  roads,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  would  soon 
have  been  excited  at  seeing  him  degraded  to  the  condition  of  associating  with  the 
commonest  and  vulgarest  criminals.  If  he  had  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
such  a  man  in  that  colony  would  have  found  that  transportation  was  the  slightest 
punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  on  him.  Looking  at  these  and  other 
considerations,  he  must  deprecate  the  sudden  and  entire  cessation  of  the  punishment 
of  death  for  forgery.^  Let  the  effect  of  the  measure  which  he  was  now  proposing  be 
watched.  Desirous  as  they  all  were  of  gradually  mitigating  the  severity  of  our 
criminal  code,  he  entreated  the  House  not  to  load  such  a  disposition  with  the 
opprobrium  which  might  be  cast  upon  it,  should  premature  efibrts  prove  injurious. 
Let  the  progress  be  gradual  and  cautious,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  object  would 
eventually  be  attained.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  number  of  offences  to 
which  the  present  law  applied  was  very  considerable.  Upon  the  average,  every 
one  of  the  sixty-one  acts  which  he  had  described  comprehended  five  distinct  offences. 
Of  this,  however,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  would 
diminish  the  present  facilities  which  the.  offender  had  of  escape.  It  would  ensure 
his  conviction.  There  were  offences  connected  with  forgery  which  the  existing  law 
did  not  touch.  One,  and  that  a  very  great  one,  was  the  forging  of  acceptances  of 
individuals  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange :  he  doubted  if  any  penalty  whatever  attached 
at  present  to  such  a  crime.  It  was  his  intention,  however,  to  remove  that  doubt,  by 
comprehending  the  offence  in  the  provisions  of  his  bill.  There  were  several  other 
offences,  the  punishment  of  which  was  at  least  doubtful.  If  an  English  person  dying 
at  Paris  made  a  will,  and  another  will  were  forged,  that  offence  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  forging  of  a  will  in  this  country.  He  meant,  there- 
fore, to  propose,  that  it  be  enacted,  that  wherever  a  document  of  that  nature  was 
executed,  the  punishment  of  forging  it  should  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  executed 
in  this  country.  He  proposed  also  to  remove  a  great  imperfection  in  the  law,  by 
proposing  to  alter  the  law  of  venue;  and  to  dispense  with  the  neclssity  of  proving 
the  place  where  the  forgery  was  committed,  provided  the  fact  itself  were  proved! 
Ue  was  ashamed  to  trespass  so  long  on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  but  he  trusted 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  his  apology.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here 
briefly  recapitulated  the  objects,  as  they  regard^  forgery,  which  his  Bill  contem- 
plated. Connected  with  the  law  of  forgery  was  the  law  of  coining.  It  was  his 
intention  to  propose  the  consolidation  of  all  the  laws  having  reference  to  coining, 
and  to  mitigate  the  law  with  respect  to  capital  punishment,  as  it  affected  one  offence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  proposed  to  mitigate  it  as  it  affected  the  other.  Should 
these  bills  pass  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  little  would  remain  to  be 
done  in  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  single  instance  had  what  had 
hitherto  been  done  proved  injurious.  Although  so  many  statutes  had  been  repealed 
by  his  former  measures,  no  evil  consequence  whatever  had  resulted.    He  could  not 
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conclude  without  repeating  his  ,cleep  obligations  to  the  two  gentlemen  whose 
invaluable  assistance  he  hail  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  his  measure.  The  one 
was  Mr.  Ilobhousc,  who,  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
several  years  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  bad  retired  into  private  life,  retaining  his 
disposition  to  be  serviceable  to  the  public.  The  other  was  his  friend  Mr.  Greg^on, 
whose  aid  had  been  most  material.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  of  that  gentleman 
in  the  work ;  and  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  country  was  greatly  indebted  for 
their  persevering  exertions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  asking  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  forgery. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  for 
the  second  reading  on  the  26th  of  April. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

April  2,  1830. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peej^  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  said,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  anxious  to  produce  the  papers  which 
related  to  the  negotiations  reg^arding  the  future  condition  of  Greece  at  as  early  a  period 
as  they  could,  consistently  with  that  which  must  be  the  leading  object  of  all  states- 
men— the  permanent  interests  of  this  kingdom,  and  those  likewise  of  that  country 
in  whose  affairs  we  had  been  induced  to  interfere.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  the  parties  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  had  come  to  a 
resolution  respecting  the  government  of  Greece,  and  the  relations  it  was  to  hold 
with  other  powers ;  and  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  they  were  in  perfect 
accord  as  to  the  Prince  to  whom  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  was  to  be  committed. 
On  these  main  points,  the  future  government  of  Greece,  its  future  condition  (which, 
he  was  happy  to  declare,  was  to  be  one  of  unqualified  independence),  and  lastly,  the 
selection  of  the  Prince  who  was  to  preside  over  its  destinies — on  all  these  great  points 
there  was  the  most  complete  concord,  and  the  most  perfect  unanimity  between  the 
Allied  Powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  That  concord  had 
existed  from  the  beginning,  and  up  to  this  moment  was  uninterrupted.  But  there 
were  some  points  of  a  subordinate  nature,  on  which  negotiations  were  still  pending, 
and  until  tney  were  brought  to  an  end,  the  noble  lord  himself  must  concur  with 
bim  that  it  would  not  be  tor  the  public  interest  to  produce  the  papers;  he  was  sure, 
however,  that  at  no  distant  moment,  he  should  receive  the  commands  of  his  majesty 
to  lay  them  before  the  House.  He  was  also  sure  that  this  would  be  done  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  consistent  with  the  interests  of  England,  and  the  permanent 
welfare  of  Greece.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  he  approved  of  the  domestic 
policy  pursued  by  the  administration,  but  that  he  viewed  the  foreign  policy  with  some 
suspicion  and  distrust.  Now,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  distinction  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  of  giving  that 
immediate  explanation  respecting  the  course  pursued  by  government  in  the  one  that 
tnere  was  in  the  other.  The  domestic  policy  was  in  itself  of  necessity  more 
clear — it  was  th^  subject  of  constant  discussion  in  that  House ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  the  same  facility  did  not  exist  as  to  foreign  policy.  Silence  was  imposed  upon 
the  ministers  for  a  long  period  in  many  instances.  If,  then,  on  those  points  in 
which  ministers  had  means  of  explanation  the  noble  lord  gave  them  his  confidence, 
and  if  there  were  points  on  which  they  could  not  give  an  explanation,  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  our  foreign  policy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  suspend  its  judgment  until  ministers  could  give  a  full  account 
of  their  proceedings ;  and  he  entertained  the  utmost  confidence,  that  when  this  took 
place,  the  decision  would  be  in  their  favour,  as  well  in  regard  of  foreign  policy  as  in 
that  of  domestic  policy.  The  House  mi^ht  rest  assured,  that  after  having  completed 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  they  would  neither  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of 
that  country  nor  of  this ;  and  that  also  the  most  anxious  attention  would  be  paid  to 
that  which  must  be  as  dear  to  them  as  any  worldly  or  pecuniary  interest  whatsoever 
— he  meant  the  high  character  of  the  British  nation  [cheers]. 
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Lord  J.  Rassell  asked  if  the  negotiations  then  pending  related  to  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  or  to  those  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ? 

Mr.  Peel  stated,  that  they  were  negotiations  between  the  three  Allied  Powers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prince  designated  as  sovereign  of  the  country  on  the 
other.  The  nght  hon.  gentleman,  after  a  short  pause,  gave  a  further  explanation 
of  what,  he  said^  was  a  very  important  point  which  he  had  inadvertently  omitted,  in 
replying  to  the  questions  of  the  noble  lord.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  it  in  that 
degree  of  uncertainty  which  might  seem  to  warrant  the  correctness  of  the  noble 
lord^s  opinion.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  from  something  which  had  passed  in 
that  House,  he  had  been  led  to  understand  that  in  August  last  we  were  upon  the 
verge  of  a  war,  in  order  to  protect  Turkey  from  the  attacks  of  Russia.  Now,  he 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  noble  lord's  interference.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  war  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  still 
leas  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Turkey  or  Constantinople  from  the  Russians. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Aprils,  1830. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, — 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  stated,  that  ho  was  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  give  a  short  explanation  as  well  as  an  answer.  In  1815,  a 
treaty  was  made  at  Vienna,  which  he  thought,  and  in  this  he  concurred  with  his 
right  hon.  friend,  and  all  his  predecessors  in  office,  intended  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  open  to  all  nations.  A  doubt,  however,  had  arisen  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  which  was  drawn  up  originally,  he  believed,  in  Grerman,  and  not 
in  French,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  contended  that  the  words  of  thtf  origi- 
nal treaty  did  not  bear  the  signification  other  parties  had  assigned  to  thenl.  What 
might  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  treaty  in  German  he  would  not  decide,  but 
looking  at  it  as  it  was  expressed  in  French,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  all  nations.  The  words  were,  that  the  naviga- 
tion shall  be  iree—jiuqu'  a  la  mer.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  interpreted 
this  to  mean  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  not  into  the  sea;  which  was  not,  he  thought,  a 
very  good  argument.  Another  difficulty  had  been  raised  concerning  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  connecting  it  with  the  sea — whether  it  were  the  Waue,  or  the  Leek 
exclusively;  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  disposed  to  determine  that  it  was 
the  Leek  exclusively.  If  that  were  the  case,  as  the  Leek  was  not  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels,  nor  accessible  at  all  times,  it  would  so  limit  the  navigation  of  the  river 
as  to  render  it  almost  useless.  England,  he  admitted,  above  all  other  nations,  was 
interested  in  having  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  free,  or  subject  only  to  such  very 
moderate  duties  as  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  river,  keeping  the 
towing-path  in  order,  &c.  His  right  hon.  friend,  after  having  stated  the  case,  had 
asked  if  the  navigation  were  not  closed  to  all  but  those  having  a  concurrent  interest 
In  the  river?  He  had  asked  whether  there  had  not  been  a  treaty  lately  signed  by 
the  Continental  Powers  bordering  on  the  Rhine?  and  he  had  also  asked  whether  or 
not  this  treaty  would  be  communicated  to  Parliament  when  it  was  ratified?  As  he 
understood  tlie  subject,  it  was  somewhat  different  from  the  case  as  stated  by  his 
right  hon.  friend.  There  were  assembled  at  Mayence,  commissioners  from  all  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  constituting  what  was  called  the  central  commis- 
sion, which  represented  all  these  states,  ana  no  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between 
them  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  There  was,  indeed,  tLprofet  of  a  convention 
between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  central 
commission,  which  had  not  stated  that  it  would  accept  this  prqjet.  When  the  treaty 
was  concluded  and  ratified,  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  be  communicated  formally 
to  his  M^esty^s  government,  and  when  communicated,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  he 
laid  before  the  House.  He  could  not  pledge  himself,  as  the  treaty  was  not  ratified, 
as  to  what  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government.  France,  he 
believed,  had  some  objection  to  the  treaty;  but  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  when  it 
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appeared,  England  would  claim  her  fall  share  of  the  advantages.  England  was 
not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  system  for  granting  exclusive  commercial  privileges; 
she  had  signified  to  those  powers  that  they  were  not  to  prejudice  her  interests  by 
their  treaties,  and  that  she  should  urge  her  rights  according  to  the  treaty  of  1815. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  case,  England  claimed  a  free  traffic,  and  declared,  that 
till  the  treaty  was  ratified  she  would  not  consider  her  claims  in  any  way  prejudiced. 
In  whatever  view  it  might  be  ratified,  England  would  not  consent  to  any  such 
exclusive  scheme.  He  agreed  v^th  hb  right  hon.  friend  that  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  world  ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  he  was  sure  that  his  Majesty ^s 
government  was  deeply  alive  to  every  measure  which  affected  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  the  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands, 
mentioned  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  was  different  from  what  he  described  it  to  be. 
The  projet,  which  he  had  seen  in  a  German  paper,  for  December,  was  entered  into 
by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  France,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  not 
merely  a  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  but  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  all  the  parties.  That  was  the  general  impression  concerning  it.  When 
the  treaty  was  carried  into  operation,  Englsmd  would  be  unable  to  claim  any  privi- 
leges under  it,  as  it  related  solely  to  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it.  The  treaty, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  so  exclusive,  that  vessels  from  Baltic-Prussia  were  not  to 
enter  the  Rhine,  the  navigation  of  which  was  to  be  confined  to  the  vessels  of  the 
powers  seated  on  its  banks.  Under  the  treaty,  England  would  have  no  privileges 
whatever. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  had  stated  what*was,  he  believed,  correct.  He  believed 
the  projet  was  only  for  a  convention  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  Prussia 
was  the  party  most  interested.  The  central  commission  consisted  of  a  delegate 
from  each  state  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine;  and  that  commission  had 
never  consented  to  the  convention  entered  into  between  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  powers  concerned  had  the  convention  under  consideration ;  but  what  opinion 
they  would  form,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  He  believed  that  the  projet  was  formed 
on  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  which  certainly  his  Majesty's  government 
would  not  lose  sight  of.  England  would  not  relinquish  her  claims,  and  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified  would  not  forget  to  urge  them.  He  supposed  that  the  case  would 
be  amicably  arranged ;  but,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  England  would  claim  all 
the  benefit  which  she  had  a  right  to.  It  might  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  know,  that  an  English  vessel  had  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  with  a  cargo, 
which  had  been  delivered  at  Cologne. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  knew  that  an  English  vessel  had  proceeded  up  the  Rhine,  but  he  also 
knew  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  repeat  the  voyage.  The  duties  levied  on  her 
were  so  enormous,  that  they  destroyed  all  profit,  and  no  other  vessel  would  make 
the  same  experiment. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  the  government  would  protest  as  strongly  against  prohibitory  duties 
as  against  actual  prohibition. 


POOR  LAWS'  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Apbil  26,  1830. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Poor  Laws*  Amendment  Bill, — 
Ma.  Secbetabt  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  that  there  had  not  been  a  preliminary 
discussion — that  they  had  not  discussed  the  principle  of  the  bill  before  they  went 
into  committee  upon  it.  At  present,  instead  of  paying  all  that  attention  to  the 
clauses  which  it  was  the  practice  of  the  House  to  pay  in  committees,  they  had  occupied 
themselves  chiefly  with  discussing  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  thus  reversing  the  usual 
course  of  business,  by  leaving  to  the  third  reading  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses, 
and  occupying  the  time  of  the  committee  with  that  which  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
third  reading.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  mover  would  endeavour,  in  the 
committee,  to  render  the  bill  as  perfect  as  possible  according  to  his  own  conception, 
and  then  let  it  take  its  fate  on  the  third  reading.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed 
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his  readiDess  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  meet  the  views  of  members,  and  so  to  frame 
or  alter  the  bill  as  to  obtain  general  support :  in  doing  so,  he  more  indulged  his  own 
good- nature  than  did  what  was  calcukted  to  promote  the  success  of  the  bill.  He 
really  thought  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member  would  be  best  effected  by  making 
the  bill  as  perfect  as  possible,  according  to  his  own  conception,  and  not  by  endea- 
vouring to  accommodate  it  to  the  fancies  of  every  hon.  member.  Though  he  saw 
much  matter  for  serious  consideration  in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  yet  he 
should  be  far  from  throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  passing  througn  that 
stage ;  and  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  could  prejudice  it  on 
the  third  reading ;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  hon. 
member  could  accomplish  what  he  had  in  view-— namely,  making  the  condition  of 
the  South  resemble  that  of  the  North,  by  the  introduction  for  a  time  of  an  interme- 
diate system  not  now  in  use  in  either.  No  one  could  doubt,  that  the  hon.  member's 
object  was  a  very  laudable  one ;  and  wishing,  as  he  did,  every  success  to  the  hon. 
member,  still  he  entertained  doubts  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the  measure  before  them.  He  thought,  in  fact,  that  by  this  measure  the 
hon.  member  would  introduce  into  the  South  a  plan  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
North.  The  manner  in  which  the  reception,  care,  and  education  of  children  were 
provided  for  in  this  bill,  was  unknown  in  the  North.  He  had  bis  doubts  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  the  power  given  by  this  bill,  of  separating  the  children  from  their 
parents.  In  cases  where  the  parents  were  persons  of  profligate  character,  the  sepa- 
ration might  be  advantageous ;  but  where  the  parish  had  provided  houses  for  the 
reception  of  children,  he  was  afraid  this  power  of  separating  children  from  their 
parents  would  be  exercised  indiscriminately,  and  that  the  overseer  would  make  no 
difference  between  the  careless  and  profligate,  and  the  industrious  and  affectionate 
parent.  Overbearing  necessity  might  justify  this  power  of  separation ;  but  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  question,  and  as  a  general  measure,  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  it.  In  some  cases  it  would  doubtless  be  consulting  the  morality  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  to  separate  them  from  their  parents ;  but  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  such  a  power  exercised.  He  doubted, 
also,  if  it  would  not  prove  an  expensive  system,  and  he  therefore  entreated  the 
committee  well  to  consider  that  point  before  they  proceeded  further  with  the  bill. 
He  understood  it  as  conferring  certain  powers  upon  the  parish  officers,  until  the 
practice  of  the  South  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  North — it  gave  them  a 
power  of  founding  a  school,  in  which  they  could  place  all  children  on  whose  behalf 
parochial  relief  was  demanded,  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  and  fixed  it 
entirely  under  the  management  of  the  parish  officers.  Whenever  relief  was  asked 
for  any  child  from  the  parish,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  from  that  mo« 
ment  the  parish  officers  were  entitled  to  interfere  with  its  daily  education,  namely, 
with  the  education  which  it  might  receive  at  a  day  school ;  but  beyond  that,  he 
much  questioned  the  expediency  of  interference.  He  had  had  some  experience  on 
this  subject  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  an  establishment  which  undertook  not  alone  to 
provide  for  the  education,  but  for  the  clothing  and  employment  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  its  care ;  and  he  must  confess,  that  the  result  of  that  experience  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  practice.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  it  presented  was 
this,  that  when  the  children  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  managers  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  them.  They  might  have  twenty,  thirty,  forty  children  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  who  had  received  a  better  education,  perhaps,  than  might  have  qualified 
them  for  situations  merely  servile ;  and  from  that,  and  other  causes,  the  conductors 
of  Charter-schools— the  establishments  to  which  he  particularly  alluded — had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  against.  Those  conductors  stood  in  the  place  of  parents, 
and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  had  a  right  to  say,  you  are  responsible, 
and  not  we,  and  to  you  we  look  for  putting  forward  in  the  worla  tnose  young  persons, 
now  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  of  whom  you  have  assumed  the  care.  Then, 
again,  another  objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  conferred  upon  churchwardens  and 
overseers  powers  which  they  would  be  very  likely  to  exceed.  To  establish  such  a 
school  as  was  contemplated  by  the  bill,  invested  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
with  the  power  of  appointing'masters  and  mistresses,  and  attendants,  and  so  conferred 
upon  them  a  certain  amount  of  patronage ;  for  the  persons  employed  must,  of  neces- 
sity, get  some  stipends,  more  or  less.    To  such  an  enactment,  ne  confessed,  he  could 
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not  help  feeling  considerable  otjectlon.  This  bill  would  confer  upon  churchwardens 
and  overseers  the  power  of  taking  leases,  making  purchases,  building  or  fitting  up 
houses — surely  such  powers  were  open  to  abuse.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he  thought 
that  the  committee  ought  to  pause  before  they  agreed  to  all  the  clauses  of  the  bill.  He 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  urging  these  observations  as  objections  to  the  bill ;  he 
only  aimed  at  sugg^ting  topics  which  he  thought  were  deserving  of  serious 
consideration. 


VESTRIES  IN  IRELA.ND. 
April  27,  1830. 

Mr.  O^Connell,  preliminary  to  an  intended  motion,  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  statute  named  the  Vestry  Act,  passed  in  18:27,  which  considerably 
affected  the  property  of  his  Majesty ^s  subjects  in  Ireland.  His  motion,  he  said,  was 
simply  this — to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  class  being  bound  to  keep  its 
pockets  open,  that  another  might  thrust  its  hands  into  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
ffentleman  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
Vestries  in  Ireland. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defended  the  act;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  which  took  place,  Mr.  Trant  opposed  the  motion,  and  pointedly  remarked, 
that  all  men  had  foreseen  that  the  moment  a  Roman  Catholic  member  obtained  a 
seat  in  that  House,  measures  would  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  though  he  couched  it  under  the  name  of  an  amendment  in  the 
Vestries  Act. 

Mr.  Secrbtart  Pkei^  said,  he  most  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  member  who 
had  spoken  last,  that  they  should  look  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to  all  that  affected 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church — there  was  no  motion  brought  forward  as 
the  present  had  been  which  should  not  be  regarded  with,  he  might  even  say, 
suspicion — a  motion  made  upon  such  a  subject,  and  having  such  an  effect,  by  an 
hon.  member  dissenting  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  avowing  opinions  with 
respect  to  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  such  as  had 
been  avowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mover — to  which  he  added,  that  he  contem- 
plated ulterior  measures,  which,  for  the  present,  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  put  forth.  Now,  it  was  to  be  reg^tted  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  that 
imperfect  statement  of  his  opinions ;  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  desired,  that 
those  opinions  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  House,  that  they  might  know 
at  once  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposed  to  do.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  question  then  before  them,  he  begged  to  sav,  that  he  was  far  from 
denying  that  very  plausible  arguments  had  been  brought  against  points  and 
portions  of  the  Act,  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  procure  the  repeal;  but  he  looked  to  the  main  principle  of  the  motion,  and 
upon  principle  he  opposed  it.  He  understood  the  main  object  of  it  to  be,  to  enable 
Catholics  and  other  Dissenters  to  vote  at  Vestries  concerning  the  imposition  of 
church-rates. 

Mr.  0*Connelli  Other  Dissenters  vote  now. 

Mr.  Peel  resumed :  If  Roman  Catholics  were  permitted  to  vote,  he  foresaw  it 
must  be  productive  of  the  most  endless  confusion  in  Ireland,  and  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  that  peace  and  good-will  now  so  happily  prevailing  in  that  country. 
The  Church  of  Ireland  was  a  branch  of  the  Protestant  United  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  and  the  reform  carrying  on  in  the  whole  of  that  church  required  an 
increased  supply  of  places  of  worship,  and  he  knew  not  how  those  were  to  be  had 
otherwise  than  by  taxing  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland.  They  could  not  expect 
England  to  pay  for  those  churches ;  and  if  it  turned  out  that  the  possessors  of  land 
in  Ireland  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them,  then  England  must  see  that  they  were  paid 
for  from  some  other  quarter,  so  as  to  keep  the  bui^en,  if  possible,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  ought  to  bear  it.  The  members  of  the  United  Church  had  a  right  to 
look  to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Ireland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  decent 
performance  of  public  worship,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Established  Church. 
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For  his  part,  he  knew  notliing  better  than  levying  parochial  rates  for  this  purpose. 
He  confessed  he  heard  with  surprise  a  lawyer  recommending  an  enactment,  giving 
the  power  of  application  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — it  might  be  said,  that  even 
at  the  present  moment  there  existed  the  means  of  application  to  the  King*s  Bench; 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  were  so ;  if  it  were,  he  regretted  it ;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  ought  to  be  kept  aloof  from  all  party  contention,  whereas 
the  measure  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sought  to  carry,  would  have  the 
effect  of  erecting  the  court  of  King's  Bench  into  a  iK>litical  tribunal,  exercising  a 
dbcretion  upon  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  church  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  He 
knew  that  in  certain  cases  of  rates,  that  Court  could  issue  a  mandamus ;  but  he 
should  most  decidedly  object  to  devolving  upon  that  court  the  exercise  of  a  political 
discretion,  instead  of  leaving  it  exclusively  to  its  legitimate  business,  the  administra« 
tion  of  justice.  Admitting  the  force  of  some  observations  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  operation  of  the  vestry  act,  he  preferred  giving  the  present  motion  a 
decided  negative,  to  adopting  any  other  course ;  nor  should  he  purchase  the  concur- 
rence of  any  hon.  gentleman  in  that  House,  by  giving  a  distinct  pledge  to  propose 
any  alteration  in  it.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  difBculties  that  were  in 
the  way  of  any  attempt  to  specify  by  law,  in  what  cases  Vestries  should  have  the 
power  of  imposing  rates.  The  canon  law  and  the  rubric  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
but  little  understood,  and  rarely  referred  to  by  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  Vestries;  and,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  circular  letter  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  been  issued,  he  did  not,  he  confessed,  see  how  a  more  expedient 
course  could  have  been  pursued.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  which  he  spoke,  he  could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  that  all  those 
cases  were  specified  by  law ;  for  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  would  remain  satisfied  with  any  practice,  merely  because  it  was  prescribed 
by  the  Canon  and  the  Rubric,  and  not  specified  in  any  legislative  enactment.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  convenient  and  advantageous,  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  did 
no  grounds  of  objection  to  it  appear;  but  to  say  any  thing  decisive,  one  way  or  the 
other,  would  be  giving  a  pledge  in  the  course  of  a  debate  too  important  to  be  given, 
except  upon  due  consideration.  There  were  other  points  connected  with  the  present 
question,  which  required  much  consideration,  and  to  which  he  was  willing  to  g^ve 
bis  serious  attention,  but  upon  which  he  could  then  give  no  pledge.  As  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  differed  from  it  in  principle;  and 
therefore  he  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  most  decided  negative. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  177  against  47 ;  m^ority,  130. 


AFFAIR  AT  TERCEIRA. 
April  28,  1830. 

Mr.  Grant  prefaced  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  reading  the  following 
Resolutions,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  House : — 

**  That  prior  U)  the  12th  of  December,  1828,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Donna 
Maria  II.  had  been  recognised  by  his  majesty,  and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe, 
to  be  legitimate  Queen  of  Portugal;  and  that  at  the  period  above-named  the  said 
queen  was  residing  in  this  country,  and  had  been  received  by  his  majesty  with  the 
accustomed  honours  of  her  royal  rank. 

**  That  on  the  said  Tith  of  December,  the  island  of  Terceira,  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  was  governed  by  authorities,  civil  and  military,  in 
allegiance  to  her  majesty. 

"  That  on  the  said  I2th  of  December  instructions  were  given  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  ^  a  considerable  number  of  Portuguese 
soldiers,  and  other  foreigners,  were  about  to  sail  in  transports  from  Plymouth  to 
Falmouth,  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend  making  an  attack  on  Terceira,  or  other  of 
the  western  isles ;  and  his  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  command  that  a  naval 
force  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  interrupt  any  such  attempt,  you  are 
hereby  required  and  directed  to  take  the  ship  and  sloop  named  in  the  margin  under 
jour  command,  and  to  proceed  with  all  practicable  expedition  to  Terceira;  and  having 
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ascertained  that  you  haTe  succeeded  in  reach iug  that  island  before  the  transports 
alluded  to,  you  will  remain  yourself  at  Angra  or  Praia,  or  cruising  close  to  the 
island  in  the  most  advisable  position  for  intercepting  any  vessels  arriving  off  it ;  and 
you  will  detach  the  other  ships  as  you  shall  deem  best  for  preventing  the  aforesaid 
force  from  reaching  any  of  the  other  islands/ 

*•*•  That  on  the  arrival  of  the  naval  force  sent  to  Terceira,  in  pursuance  of  these 
instructions,  the  commanding  o65cer  found  that  island  in  possession  of  and  governed 
by  the  authorities  above  mentioned. 

•*  That  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1829,  a  number  of  Portuguese,  subjects  or 
soldiers  of  her  said  majesty,  voluntanly  left  this  country,  with  a  view  of  repairing 
to  the  said  island,  and  that  their  departure  and  destination  were  known  to  his 
Majesty's  government ;  that  they  appear  to  have  embarked  and  sailed  in  unarmed 
merchant  ships,  to  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any  naval  force,  and  themselves 
without  any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war. 

'•''  That  these  unarmed  merchant  ships  and  passengers  were  prevented  by  his 
majesty 'S  naval  forces,  sent  for  the  purpose,  from  entering  the  harbour  of  rorto 
Praia ;  and  that  after  they  had  been  fired  into,  and  blood  had  been  spiUed,  they 
were  compelled,  under  the  threat  of  the  further  use  of  force,  again  to  proceed  to  sea, 
and  warned  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Terceira  and  the  rest  of  the  Azores,  but 
that  they  might  proceed  wherever  else  they  might  think  proper. 

'*  That  the  use  of  force  in  intercepting  these  unarmed  vessels,  and  preventing  them 
anchoring  and  landing  their  passengers  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Praia,  was  a  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  to  which  the  island  of  Terceira  belonged;  and 
that  the  further  interference  to  compel  those  merchant  ships  or  transports  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  was  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas, 
neither  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  general  law 
of  nations." 

Mr.  Grant  having  concluded  his  speech  by  reading  the  first  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions, a  long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  rising  immediately  after  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,— 

Mr.  Secbktabt  Peel  said,  that  he  felt  great  obligations  to  the  hon.  baronet  for 
the  new  light  he  had  thrown  upon  the  discussion.     In  a  manner  the  most  generous, 
if  not  the  most  discreet,  he  had  disclosed  the  real  tendency  and  object  of  the  motion. 
He  flung  to  the  winds  the  dry  abstract  question  of  the  law  of  nations;  away,  he 
says,  with  your  Vattels  and  your  Bynkershoecks — away  with  all  enquiries  into  the 
jurisdiction  you  have  exercised  under  the  laws  of  nations;  I  impugn  the  policy  of 
your  neutrality;  the  principles  which  animated  the  patriots  of  Greece  and  Rome 
ought  to  have  guided  you ;  and  you  ought  to  have  upheld  the  principles  of  liberty  by 
making  war  on  Don  Miguel.     And  that,  however  disguised,  was  the  real  ground 
for  the  attack  now  made  on  his  Majesty^s  ministers;  their  neutral  policy  was  im- 
pugned through  the  affair  which  happened  at  Terceira.     Like  the.  hon.  baronet,  he 
would  not  involve  himself  in  legal  subtleties — he  would  only  api)eal  to  the  plain 
good  sense  and  common  understanding  of  hon.  gentlemen,  having  thus  merely 
reminded  those  who  were  prepared  to  vote  upon  the  abstract  right  of  the  question, 
what,  according  to  the  views  of  the  hon.  baronet,  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
this  country  in  order  to  promote  the  general  principles  of  liberty.     He  was  disposed 
to  speak  of  the  Portuguese  refugees  with  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  and  respect 
for  their  misfortunes:  they  came  to  our  snore  claiming  our  hospitality,  and  they 
were  kindly  received ;  they  had  since  left  it,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  had  not  even 
yet  found  a  place  of  refuge.     When  they  came  to  this  country,  government  recol- 
lected the  circumstances  under  which  Don  Miguel  had  usurped  the  government  of 
Portugal — he  repeated,  usurped  the  government  of  Portugal ;  and,  though  we  con- 
sented to  afford  them  a  temporair  asylum,  we  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  not  to  foment  civil  dissensions  in  Portugal. 
The  decision  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  on  several  occasions  received  the  sanction 
of  that  House,  a  majority  of  which  had  more  than  once  declared,  that  it  was  wise  for 
the  country  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  in  Por- 
tugal.    He  admitted  the  distinction  drawn  by  his  right  hon.  friend  who  opened  the 
debate,  between  a  voluntary  and  stipulated  neutrality;  but  that  distinction  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question.    We  were  not  bound,  he  would  also  admit, 
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to  remain  neutral;  but  having  chosen  neutrality  as  our  best  policy,  we  were  bound 
rigidly  to  observe  Its  principles.  In  that  respect  voluntary  neutrality  did  not  differ 
from  stipulated  neutrality,  and  both  equally  conferred  some  privileges,  but  imposed 
important  duties.  To  Don  Miguel,  who  was  king  of  Portugal  defacto^  this  country 
was  bound  to  look,  to  maintain  the  engagements  entered  into  by  Portugal  towards 
this  country.  Whenever  Don  Miguel  displayed  a  disposition  to  violate  the  engage- 
ments subsisting  between  England  and  that  country,  even  so  far  as  regarded  the 
rights  of  an  individual,  he  had  been  threatened;  and  consequently,  when  the  govern- 
ment enforced  the  strict  performance  of  treaties  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  bound  to 
maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  on  the  other.  The  House  would  recollect  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  the  government  of  Don  Miguel  by  force,  and  that 
attempt  having  failed,  most  signally,  the  persons  engaged  in  it  sought  refuge  in 
Spain.  Did  the  government  of  this  country,  then,  show  no  sympathy  with  these 
persons?  It  was  not  bound  to  interfere  for  them,  it  might  have  left  them  to  the 
government  of  Spain,  but  it  took  a  more  active  and  generous  part.  Messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  Spanish  government,  requesting  it  to  extend  the  time  g^nted 
to  these  refugees  to  remain  in  Spain;  that  request  was  granted,  all  means  short  of 
actual  interference  by  force  to  protect  these  people  were  adopted,  and  it  was  upon 
an  understanding  with  the  British  government,  if  not  upon  its  invitation,  that  they 
came  into  this  country.  In  short,  every  measure,  except  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
was  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees.  When  they  came  here  we  told  them, 
in  the  most  friendly  but  candid  manner,  that  we  would  do  every  thing  for  them  in 
our  power  but  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality ;  such  as  recognising  them  as  a  military 
force,  or  allowing  them  to  act  as  such.  They  found  an  asylum  here,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty^s  government  displayed  any  thing  but  a  want  of  sympathy  for 
their  sufferings.  When  the  Marquis  Barbacena  first  applied  to  the  government  for 
facilities  to  fit  out  an  hostile  expedition,  the  government  was  oblig^  to  look  on  the 
refugees  as  an  organized  body  of  troops.  As  such  they  could  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  England,  and  they  were  told  that  if  their  object  were  to  threaten  the  Azores, 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  territories  that  acknowledged  the  government  of  Don 
Miguel,  that  would  be  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and  we  must  decidedly  oppose  it. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  accused  his  Majesty's  government  of  having  availed  itself 
of  the  existence  of  civil  war  in  Terceira  as  a  justification  of  its  conduct,  when, 
as  he  asserted,  that  civil  war  did  not  commence  till  after  we  had  stopped  the 
expedition  going  to  Terceira.  But  he  held  in  his  hand  the  most  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  civil  war  at  Terceira  antecedently  to  that  time,  and  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  ^Majesty's  government  at  the  period  when  it  gave  orders  for 
stopping  that  expedition.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  refer  to  those  proofs;  they 
were  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members. 
He  would  only  observe,  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  port  of  Terceira  is  a  strong 
position,  wdthin  the  limits  of  which,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels  found  refuge;  it  was  equally  well  known,  that  soon  after  Don 
Miguel  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  his  authority  was  recognised  in  every  part 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions  except  this  island,  and  there  also  his  authority  would 
have  been  recognised  but  for  the  presence  of  five  regiments,  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  Donna  Maria,  and  held  the  fortress  in  her  name.  There  was  a  despatch  on  the 
table  from  General  Caffiera,  dated  October  3rd,  1828,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  person  to  read  that  despatch  and  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  civil  dissensions  had  existed  at  Terceira  antecedently  to  that  time,  and  that  but 
for  these  regiments  the  whole  island  would  have  acknowledged  Don  Miguel.  He 
had,  he  thought,  fully  justified  his  Majesty's  government  from  the  accusation  of 
seeking  a  pretext  in  subsequent  disturbances  for  its  own  antecedent  conduct.  The 
disturbances  existed  long  prior  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  which 
the  motion  went  to  censure.  The  next  question  for  consideration  was,  the  character 
of  the  expedition,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  contended  that,  going  unarmed  from  our 
shores,  the  refugees  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  military  body,  and  that  their 
conduct  was  no  breach  of  our  neutrality.  Was  it  then  to  be  contended,  that  do 
expedition  was  a  military  expedition  except  the  troops  had  their  arms  on  board  the 
same  vessels  with  them?  If  they  were  on  board  one  vessel,  and  their  arms  in 
another,  did  that  make  any  difference?    Was  such  a  pretence  to  be  tolerated  by  that 
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common  sense  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  appealed?  During  the  whole  time 
the  refugees  were  in  this  country  the  Marquis  Barbacena  spoke  of  them  as  troops, 
and  General  Stubbs  addressed  them  as  such  in  a  military  order  of  the  day.  Would 
it  do,  then,  for  the  government  of  this  country  to  tell  all  Europe  that  it  haid  no  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  and  no  cognizance  of  their  departure  ?  Arms  were  already 
provided  for  them  at  Terceira;  the  men  were  proceeding  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  arms,  and  no  person  could  for  one  moment  doubt  what  was  the  i^al  nature 
and  character  of  the  expedition.  Some  time  before,  the  Marquis  Barbacena  requested 
permission  to  send  some  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the  country,  and  he  then  dis- 
tinctly declared,  in  answer  to  the  foreign  secretary,  that  they  were  intended  for  the 
Brazils.  It  was  on  that  declaration  that  permission  was  given.  The  Emperor  Don 
Pedro,  it  was  said,  was  not  desirous  of  being  the  Brutus  of  Portugal,  and  he  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  committing  the  Brazils  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  her  ancient 
European  dominions.  Don  Pedro  left  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
Europe  to  the  members  of  the  English  parliament.  After  the  assurance  to  which 
he  ha^  alluded  had  been  given — after  the  declaration  thus  made,  the  arms  and*  am- 
munition were  taken,  not  to  the  Brazils,  but  to  Terceira,  and  deposited  in  the  fort  at 
Angra.  The  arms  were  sent  previously  to  sending  the  troops,  and  would  any  man 
say  that  this  did  not  make  the  expedition  as  completely  a  military  expedition  as  ever 
left  the  shores  of  any  country  ?  The  Marquis  Palmella  admitted  that  the  arms  had  been 
sent  to  Angra,  and  he  stated  unequivocally  that  he  was  preparing  a  further  supply  if  the 
quantity  already  sent  should  be  insufficient  for  the  troops.  The  troops  were  embarked 
on  boaiid  eleven  transports,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  the  government  of  this  country, 
knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  real  objects  of  the  expedition. 
The  question  had  been  argued  as  if  it  were  a  strictly  legal  question,  and  gentlemen 
seem^  to  suppose  that  they  could  settle  a  question  of  national  policy  by  their  law 
books.  The  opinions  of  jurists  had  been  referred  to,  and  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Stowell  had  been  cited  with  a  triumphant  but  useless  display  of  learning.  Surely 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  who  had  referred  to  that  noble  lord's  opinion,  ought  to 
have  recollected  that,  in  one  of  the  very  cases  mentioned,  that  noble  lord  had  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  any  persons  who  made  use  of  a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  out  a  warlike  armament,  to  be  directed  against  a  country  with 'which  that 
neutral  was  at  peace,  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  neutrality.  He  would  not,  however, 
dwell  longer  on  that  point;  he  would  rather  take  up  the  same  ground  as  the  hon. 
baronet;  he  would  leave  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  professional  gentlemen,  and  look 
at  the  question  with  a  plain  understanding.  Would  any  person  then  say,  that  it 
made  any  difference  that  this  expedition  was  going  to  defend  not  attack  a  fortress? 
Was  not  defence  the  act  of  a  belligerent  as  well  as  attack,  and  did  not  the  neutral 
who  assisted  the  defence  as  much  commit  a  breach  of  neutrality  as  if  he  aided  an 
attack?  Suppose  Gibraltar  were  invested,  and  two  or  three  of  our  battalions,  in 
order  to  assist  their  brethren,  should  repiur  to  a  neutral  state,  and  say  to  its  govern- 
ment, **  We  are  veterans,  we  are  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  we  desire  to 
assist  the  besieged,  but  in  order  to  elude  the  other  party,  we  have  pulled  off  our  red 
coats;  we  are  therefore  now  peaceful  citizens,  private  innocent  persons;  we  go  only 
as  individuals,  we  shall  find  arms  and  ammunition  there:  do  you  only  allow  us  to 
indulge  the  amor /7a^'<s  which  we  feel;  allow  us  to  refresh  and  recruit  ourselves 
here,  and  then  to  proceed  from  your  territory  into  the  fortress  of  our  own  sovereign." 
That  might  be  a  very  good  ruse;  but  if  such  practices  were  to  be  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  states,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  preserve  amicable  relations  with 
each  other,  or  how  any  one  of  them  could  long  remain  neutral  in  any  quarrel  between 
two  other  states.  Suppose  the  case  reversed,  and  that  Don  Miguel  were  substituted 
for  Donna  Maria;  that  he  had  assembled  troops  at  Plymouth,  and  had  proceeded  to 
attack  some  part  of  the  Qucen^s  dominions,  and  suppose  that  ministers  had  stood  up 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  allowing  him  to  collect  a  force  at  Ply- 
mouth, would  not  such  a  paltry  distinction  as  that  urged  to  justify  the  sailing  of  this 
expedition,  be  scouted  with  indignant  derision  by  every  patriotic  member  who  should 
hear  it  employed  to  justify  the  government  for  not  interfering  with  the  expedition  of 
Don  Miguel.  It  was  not  necessary,  he  believed,  further  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  the  expedition  were  or  not  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and,  conceiving  that 
it  was,  the  next  question  which  required  to  be  settled  was,  whether  or  not  we  were 
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justified,  after  that  expedition  had  left  our  ports,  in  preTenting  it  from  reaching  the 
place  of  its  destination.     On  that  point,  he  thought,  a  complete  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  friend  who  opened  the  dehate,  had  been  given  by  his  riffht 
hon.  friend  who  sat  near  him.     The  Portuguese  refugees  and  their  leaders  had 
throughout  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  deception  towards  the  British  government. 
It  had  been  such  as  justly  to  subject  them  to  the  treatment  they  had  received.    They 
had  made  representations  that  were  untrue — they  had  entered  intt^  engagements 
which  they  had  not  kept;  and  in  short,  they  had  attempted  to  practise  a  fraud  on 
the  government  of  the  country  where  they  had  received  the  rites  of  hospitality.     On 
their  heads,  therefore,  and  not  on  the  head  of  any  one  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers, 
ought  the  consequences  of  these  transactions  to  be  visited.     Were  the  government  of 
this  country  to  allow  itself  to  be  deceived  in  the  way  these  refugees  had  deceived  it, 
the  ports  of  England  would  be  selected  by  all  the  discontented  people  of  Europe  to 
fit  out  and  prepare  expeditions  against  their  governments;  or  even  expeditions 
to  plunder  and  devastate  other  countries.     It  might  be  true,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
punish  the  Portuguese  for  their  fraud,  but  we  had  a  rig^ht  to  prevent  them  profiting 
by  their  fraud,  particularly  when  doing  that  might  have  involved  us  in  a  contest 
with  another  ])ower  on  account  of  the  breach  of  our  neutrality  committed  by 
these  people.    In  a  speech  made  by  the  brother  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  on  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  bill,  that  gentleman  quoted  the  following  passage  from  Vattel, 
which  he  presumed  was  correctly  quoted :  **  Neutrals  shall  not  suffer  themselves  or 
their  possessions  to  be  made  instrumental  in  doing  injury  to  other  nations.     There 
IS  no  law  of  nature  or  of  nations — no  obligations  of  justice — which  condemn  us  to  be 
the  dupes  of  those  who  would  lead  us  into  such  wrong.*'    That  was  the  doctrine  he 
would  apply  to  the  present  case — we  were  not  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  these  people, 
to  commit  wrong  against  another  power.   But  the  consequences,  he  believed,  of  such 
proceedings,  did  we  permit  them,  would  be  fatal  to  ourselves.     If  we  supported,  or 
allowed  fraud,  we  should  have  no  remedy  but  to  submit  to  it  when  our  own  rights 
were  in  question.     If  we  allowed  one  hostile  expedition  to  be  prepared  within  our 
territory,  ten  years  would  not  elapse,  to  use  the  remarkable  words  of  Mr.  Canning, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Alien  bill,  *^  before  this  country  will  be  made  the  workshop  of 
intrigue,  and  the  arsenal  of  every  malecontent  faction  in  Europe.     Placed,  as  this 
country  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  possessing  such  facilities  in 
her  manufactures,  and  in  her  natural  advantages,  and,  above  all,  in  her  free  instita- 
tions,  for  the  purposes  of  hostility — it  becomes  her,  to  watch  with  the  narrowest 
scrutiny  that  the  facilities  she  affords  are  not  abused  to  her  own  injury.'^    Was  it 
possible,  when  such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  he  should  now  be  invoked 
as  an  authority  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  supported  the  present  motion?     He 
remembered  that  when  he  was  sitting  by  tHe  side  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  his  colleague 
in  office,  that  it  was  stated  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  shortly  before  the  Alien 
act  was  brought  forward,  and  when  ministers  were  considering  of  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  it  altogether,  that  information  had  been  obtained,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
correct,  that  the  Spanish  constitutionalists — the  martyrs  to  liberty,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  called  them — had  resolved  to  fbment  internal  disorders  in  the  dominions  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the  House,  that  he  did  not  allow  a  day  to  elapse,  after 
learning  this  fact,  without  notifying  to  the  persons  carrying  on  these  intrigues,  Uiat 
**■  the  government  would  not  allow  them  to  desecrate  the  asylum  they  had  chosen 
for  their  protection,*'  and  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  information  to  the  governor  of 
the  Spanish  province  threatened  by  these  machinations  of  what  was  going  on.     Mr. 
Canning  said,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  if  we  authorized  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  we  should  not  have  to  pay  the  penalties  of  hostility.     For  the  interest  and 
peace  of  this  country — not  less  than  for  the  interest  and  peace  of  other  countries,  he 
enforced  on  all  those  who  resided  here  the  strictest  neutrality.     *^  Ood  knew,"  he 
said,  **  when  we  should  see  the  end  of  the  prevailing  agitation — when  the  struggle  of 
opinions  would  terminate;  and  no  man  could  wish  for  it  more  than  he  did;  but  he 
claimed  these  bills  in  order  that  we  might  not  be  fooled,  gulled,  bullied,  cheated,  or 
deceived  into  hostilities,  into  which  we  never  intended  to  enter."    It  could  not  be 
supposed,  it  would  be  indeed  deceiving  ourselves  to  suppose,  that  the  champions  of 
freedom,  and  the  friends  of  unquietness  would  not  make  use  of  our  ports  and  our 
means;  we  had  parted  with  the  Alien  bill,  we  could  not  prevent  foreig^rs  having 
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access  to  our  shores — we  had  no  longer  a  means  of  sending  them  summarily  out  of 
the  country,  and  could  it  be  believed,  then,  that  there  was  a  law  of  nations  so  absurd 
as  to  interdict  us  from  using  our  own  discretion  whether  hostilities,  in  which  we  had 
no  interest,  should  or  should  not  be  carried  on  from  our  ports.  For  fifteen  years  we 
had  been  at  peace — for  fifteen  years  not  an  armament  had  left  our  shores,  and  if, 
during  that  period,  the  tranquillity  of  our  ports  and  arsQpals  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  the  necessity  of  supporting  any  British  interest,  or  resenting  any  insult  offered  to 
the  British  dominions;  it  was  too  much  that  Portuguese  refugees,  who  had  been 
received  here  with  hospitality  and  kindness,  were  to  endanger  our  repose  and  the 
repose  of  all  Europe,  it  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  England  was  to  suffer  herself 
to  be  made  the  starting-post  of  their  animosities,  and  that,  herself  seeking  and  desir- 
ing peace,  she  was  to  be  launched  info  hostilities  by  those  who  had  sought  refuge  on 
her  shores.  As  long  as  England  remained  at  peace,  she  might  be  an  asylum  to  the 
unfortunate,  a  refuge  to  the  dbtressed,  and  a  retreat  to  those  who  were  weary  and 
heavily  laden,  where  they  might  lay  down  their  burthen  and  be  at  rest.  But  to  main- 
tain our  independence,  to  preserve  the  power  of  being  this  place  of  refuge,  it  was 
necessary,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  "  we  should  not  be  fooled,  gulled, 
bullied,  cheated,  or  deceived  into  hostilities;"  and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  result, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  join  with  him  in  rejecting  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  proposed,  and  which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  severe  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  prevented  England  from  being  cheated  into  hostilities. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  appeared — for  the  motion,  78;  against  it,  191; 
majority,  113. 


REFORM  IN  COURTS  OF  LAW. 
April  29,  1830. 

Mr.  Brougham,  at  the  close  of  along  speech  in  illustration  of  his  views  respecting 
Law  Reforms,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  Local  Jurisdictions 
in  certain  districts  in  England.     In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Mb.  Secbbtabt  Peel  said,  he  wished  only  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  House 
upon  the  main  subject  under  consideration.  It  could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  proposed ;  for  he  had  placed  on  record  his  concurrence  in  so  much  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  detail  of  the  proposition,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  dissent 
from  the  motion,  though  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ^s  plan  differed  in  some 
respects  from  the  considerations  he  had  submitted  to  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  went  farther  than  he  had  been  disposed  to  go,  but  both  mea- 
sures were  based  on  the  same  principle ;  and  in  the  principle  of  the  proposition  he 
cordially  concurred.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  desirable  to  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  and  bring  justice  in  this  respect  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
homes  of  the  people.  Expenses  should  be  lessened,  and  he  felt  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  local  courts.  He  was  aware  of  the  objections  which  applied  to 
exclusive  and  corporate  jurisdictions,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  establish  local 
court:  to  execute  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the  evils  which 
applied  to  local  jurisdictions  guided  by  local  rules.  Much  had  been  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  inexpediency  of  cheap  justice.  If  by  cheap  justice  they  were  to 
understand  bad  justice,  he  acknowledged  that  nothing  could  be  a  greater  evil  than 
to  make  that  cheap ;  but  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  good  justice  was  not  open  to 
the  objections  by  which  cheap  and  bad  justice  might  be  assailed.  He  was  well 
aware  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  down  a  litigious  spirit  amongst  the  population, 
but  there  was  much  less  evil  in  that  than  in  a  total  denial  of  justice,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  preventing  such  a  spirit.  It  was  difficult  to  define  what  was  a  litigious  spirit. 
The  sums  trifling  to  one  man  might  be  important  to  another,  and  he  who  appealed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  wages,  the  amount  of  which  might  appear  to  some  of  little 
concern,  might  feel  the  loss  of  seven  or  ten  shillings  more  severely  than  those  who 
legislated  might  feel  the  loss  of  £100.  TheVe  was  as  much  reason  to  facilitate  the  re- 
covery of  a  just  debt  of  a  few  shillings  asof  £100.  It  was  a  grievousinjury  to  tbepoor,  if 
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tbey  could  not  recover  small  sums  on  account  of  theexpenses  of  thcsuit ;  and  to  measuros 
for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  such  sums,  he  was  decidedly  a  friend.     lie  would 
tell  the  House  what  was  worse  than  a  spirit  of  litigation ;  it  was  that  spirit  of  dis- 
content which  was  engendere  I  by  being  told  that  the  injured  had  no  protection, 
and  no  alternative  bot  an  acquiescence  in  injustice.     He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  the  bill  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  which  he  had  introduced  lost 
session.     It  was  entitled,  **  A  bill  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  establishment  of  local  jurisdictions  for  that  purpose." 
Although  his  bill  did  not  go  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  in- 
troduced, yet  there  was  not  a  single  clause  of  it  that  might  not  be  inserted  in  the 
bill  of  the  hon.  and  leaiTied  gentleman,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  his  speech 
that  evening.     He  (Mr.  Peel)  took  no  credit  to  himself  for  introducing  that  bill, 
for  the  merit  of  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp) ; 
and  it  was  only  because  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  forward  with  sufficient 
advantage  by  any  but  an  official  person,  that  the  noble  lord  had  delivered  over  to 
him  the  task  of  proceeding  with  the  measure.     He  would  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  details  of  his  bill,  to  show  how  far  they  agreed  with  those  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.     He  would  first  say,  that  he  had  a  great  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  new  tribunals,  if  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended  could 
be  accomplished  by  improving  the  old  tribunals  already  in  existence,  and  making 
them  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  the  country. 
If,  in  such  a  case,  it  were  possible  so  to  improve  the  old  tribunals  as  to  meet 
the  ends  which  the  House  had  in  view,  it  would  have  all  the  advantages  attendant 
upon   them   which  were  derived  from   prescription   and   name.      There  already 
existed  in  this  country  an  institution  called  the  county  court,  which  was  capable  of 
answering  many  of  the  objects  of  the  new  tribunal.     He  would  propose  to  improve 
that  court'by  giving  to  it  a  more  extensive  juri)»diction,  and  with  that  view,  all  that  his 
bill  intended  was  to  increase  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court.     The 
names  of  these  courts  were  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  would  claim 
for  them  a  greater  influence  than  if  the  House  were  to  establish  new  tribunals.     If, 
moreover,  county  courts  were  not  specially  abolished,  they  would  continue  in  exist- 
ence, and  there  would  be  two  separate  jurisdictions.     All  his  bill  had  proposed  to 
effect  was,  to  increase  the  amount  of  causes  in  the  county  courts  from  £2  to  ^10. 
He  agreed  with  the  learned  and  hon.  member  in  excluding  from  the  county  courts 
all  cognizance  of  cases  of  freehold.     The  county  courts  were  held  at  fixed  periods, 
and  he  had  specified  the  smallest  number  of  sessions,  which  should  be  held;   but 
with  reference  to  the  extent  of  different  counties,  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
introducing  any  general  measure  which  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  all  counties, 
and  therefore  he  had  given  the  quarter  session  the  power  of  dividing  large  counties 
into  different  districts,  and  of  specifying  where  county  courts  should  be  neld.     The 
magistrates  of  the  quarter  sessions  could  require  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
to  hold  their  sessions  more  or  less  frequently,  if  they  thought  that  necessary.     He 
had  allowed  by  his  bill  parties  having  cause  of  action  above  £10  to  waive  their  right 
to  the  surplus,  and  to  proceed  in  the  county  courts  for  the  remainder.     He  had 
proposed  that  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  should  be  examined  in  open  court,  and 
no  objection  should  be  made  to  a  witness  on  the  ground  of  incompetency,  leaving  his 
credibility  to  be  judged  of  by  the  jury.     He  had  reauired  the  trial  by  jury,  but  he 
doubted  much  the  necessity  of  unanimity  in  their  decisions  in  these  courts.     He 
believed  that  persons  in  the  county  courts  at  present  acting  as  jurors,  decided  cases 
without  coming  to  a  unanimous  decision.     The  question  then  was,  whether  the 
majority  of  the  jury  should  not,  in  the  proposed  measure,  be  made  capable  of  deciding 
whatever  case  was  brought  before  them  ?   This  was  a  question  for  future  and  grave 
consideration.     If  unanimity  were  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  jury,  the  right 
of  challenging  them  should  then  be  allowed,  and  that  was  a  machinery  of  rather  a 
cumbrous  nature,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  exclude  from  such  courts. 
He  (Mr.  Poel)  also  proposed  to  give  this  court  the  power  to  order  the  defendant,  in 
case  the  suit  was  decided  against  him,  to  pay  the  amount  awarded,  if  the  court  should 
so  think  fit,  by  instalments.     He  did  not  propose  that  in  a  case  where  an  honest 
defendant  was  anxious  and  willing  to  pay  ourc  of  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  that  he 
should  be  driven  at  once  to  execution,  but  he  would  afford  him  time  to  satisfy  the 
MH Vol.  n. 
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demand  awarded  against  him.  Another  proTision  be  had  made  was,  that  in  no  case 
should  the  remedy  lie  against  the  person,  out  against  his  property,  and  he  proposed 
that  execution  against  the  property  should  issue  in  whatever  county  it  might  be 
situated.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  process  by  which  these  provisions 
were  to  be  carried  Into  effect.  [Here  the  right  hon  gentleman  read  from  the  draft 
of  his  bill  the  wordine  of  the  plea,  which  was  confined  simply  to  the  cause  of  action, 
the  defendant  being  umited  to  a  denial  of  the  debt,  or  a  proof  of  payment.]  The 
fees  of  court  were  limited  by  a  table  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  debt  of  £10  could  be 
recovered,  so  far  as  the  court  was  concerned,  for  the  expense  of  4«.  or  5s,  The  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  it  was  impossible.to  regulate  by  any  such  means,  and  they  would 
remain  the  same  as  at  present.  The  greatest  difficulty  had  been,  to  deal  with  the 
courts  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  corporate  towns.  He  had  not  abolished  these, 
but  he  had  given  to  the  county  courts  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  being  perfectly 
sure  that  the  cheaper  and  better  process  in  the  new  courts,  would  induce  all  persons 
to  resort  to  them,  and  that  the  exclusive  courts  would  die  out  of  themselves.  The 
g^atest  remaining  difficultv  was,  who  should  be  the  judees,  and  from  whom  the 
appointment  should  proceecl ;  for  objections  had  been  made  to  increasing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown.  If  the  residence  of  the  judges  within  their  counties  were  a 
tine  qua  non^  the  appointments  would  be  objects  of  local  patronage :  but  if  resident, 
a  lower  salary  would  tempt  them  to  accept  office ;  and  the  whole  object  might  be 
effected  at  a  smaller  sum  than  had  been  imagined,  and  certainly  at  much  less  than 
jCI 30,000  a  year.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  expense  should  altogether  fall  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund ;  for  the  fees,  though  not  taken  by  the  judges,  would  form  a 
fund,  out  of  which  their  salaries  might  be  paid.  As  to  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  Judge  should  be  a  local  barrister  or  not?  4ilf  he  were  a 
practising  barrister,  his  practice  in  the  superior  courts  would  Rive  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  dculy  progress  of  the  law,  which  is  improved  as  science  advances;  and  to  make 
him  acQuainted  with  every  improvement  must  be  esteemed  a  great  advanta^.  Be- 
sides, his  residence  in  that  seat  of  law  from  which  its  ramifications,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  truly  stated,  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  must  also 
be  considered  as  a  circumstance  which  would  entitle  him  to  greater  weight  in  the 
court  in  which  he  presided,  than  he  could  otherwise  hope  to  possess.  He  thought 
he  had  now  said  enough  to  show  that  degree  of  concurrence  in  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  would  naturally  preclude  him  from  any  other 
course  than  that  of  voting  for  his  bill.  He  trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to  consider 
himself  the  associate  of  the  hon*  and  learned  gentleman  in  these  reforms,  and  he 
accordingly  most  cheerfully  offered  him  his  assistance ;  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman*s  bill  were  such  as  would  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  own,  he  would 
most  heartily  rejoice  in  such  a  conclusion  of  his  labours. 
Leave  was  g^ven  to  brrog  in  the  bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Mat  17, 1830. 

[The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  appeared  to  night  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  House,  subsequently  to  his  father^s  death,  which  had  occurred 
on  the  3rd  of  May]. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport,  on  presenting  a  petition,  signed  by  25,000  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  praying  for  a  Reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject. 

Secbetart  Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  that  he  never  was  more  surprised  than  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  informed  him  that  he  should 
state,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  on  presenting  the  petition,  some  facts  in  opposition 
to  the  statements  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
he  bad  quoted  various  facts  to  show  that  Birmingham  was  not  in  that  state  of  extreme 
and  overwhelming  distress,  past  all  hopes  of  relief,  that  had  been  stated  on  several 
occasions.  The  hon.  member  had  been  since  that  time  getting  information  on  the 
spot,  and,  after  all  his  local  enquiries,  what  refutation  had  he  given  to  his  statements  ? 
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He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  in  repl^  to  the  hon.  member,  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  select  what  indications  he  pleased  of  Increasing  prosperity,  and  that  he 
would  leave  the  House  to  judge  by  the  indications  selected  by  him,  whether  or  not 
Birmingham  were  in  that  state  of  distress  described.  He  had  then  stated  that  there 
was  an  increased  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  Excise-duties,  which  argued  no 
distress  among  the  poor.  He  had  also  stated,  that  on  all  the  turnpike  roads  about 
Birmingham  there  was  a  great  increase  of  tolls,  and  that  on  every  canal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  there  were  proofs  of  an  increased  traffic ;  and  the  hon. 
gentleman,  leaving  his  statement  as  to  the  roads  untouched — leaving  unnoticed  his 
proofs  of  increased  consumption — had  stated  that  there  was  in  one  single  canal  a 
large  increase,  which  he  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  prosperity,  and 
which,  he  said,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  canal. 
But  the  lion,  member  had  by  this  confirmed  his  argument.  He  had  not  con« 
tradicted  by  facts,  after  all  his  enquiries,  one  single  statement  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  formerly  made  to  the  House,  to  show  that  Birmingham  was  increasing  in 
prosperity.  The  hon.  member  proved  by  his  admission,  that  there  was  an  increase 
m  the  prosperity  of  Birmingham.  The  only  other  point  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  adverted,  was  the  increase  of  four-wheeled  carriages.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
found  out  that  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  had  changed  their  gigs  into  four- 
wheeled  pony  chaises,  which  accounted,  he  thought,  for  the  increase  of  four-wheeled 
carriages.  He  had  quoted  the  increase  of  different  kinds  of  carriages  formerly,  to 
show  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  increased  in'*comforts.  Had  he  referred 
only  to  such  carriages  as  were  used  by  the  rich,  he  should  have  been  told  that  these 
were  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  poor  were  suffering.  He  had  quoted  the 
number  of  two>wheeled  cariages,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four-wheeled 
ones,  because  the  two- wheeled  ones — the  gig^ — were  used  by  the  lower  and  middle 
clasHCs,  and  the  increase  in  them  showed  that  the  lower  and  middle  classes  had  in- 
creased their  enjoyments — their  comforts  and  luxuries.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  only  one  lour-wheeled  carriage  had  been  added  to  the  number  in  Birmingham 
for  many  years.  He  did  not  know  where  the  hon.  gentleman  got  his  information, 
but  he  could  assure  him  that  the  returns  in  his  possession  showed  a  considerably 
larger  increase.  As  he  vrished  to  quote  no  retiuns  not  in  the  possession  of  every 
hon.  member,  if  the  hon.  member  would  move  for  those  in  hb  possession  he  would 
second  his  motion. 

Mr.  E.  Davenport  said,  he  would  save  him  the  trouble. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  want  to  be  saved  the  trouble.  He  wanted 
the  hon.  member,  and  all  other  hon.  members  who  compliuned  of  the  effects 
of  that  bill  which  bore  his  uame,  and  who  continually  stated  that  it  had  been 
productive  of  evil  to  the  country — ^he  wanted  those  hon.  members  to  hear  the 
facts  which  disproved  their  assertions.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  number  both  of  two- wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages  had  increased 
in  Birmingham;  and  he  had  quoted  that  increase  to  show  that  the  people 
bad  increased  in  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  he  took  to  be  an  indication  of  in- 
creasing prosperity.  In  order  to  obtain  the  information,  he  had  applied  to  the  Ex- 
cise and  to  the  Tax-office,  and  had  required  as  full  and  accurate  a  return  as  possible 
of  all  the  carriages  that  paid  taxes.  There  could  be  no  higher  authority  than  the 
returns  of  the  E^cis^  and  Tax-offices ;  and  if  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  four 
and  two-wheeled  carriages  showed  an  increase  in  them,  what  better  proof  could  be 
obtained  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Birmingham  ?  He  had  not  rested  his  proofs, 
however,  on  this  alone.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  an  increased  revenue  raised 
from  the  people,  by  an  increase  of  taxation,  was  no  proof  of  their  increasing  prosperity. 
But  when  he  found,  though  the  rate  of  taxation  was  not  increased,  though  it  was 
even  diminished,  that  the  revenue  increased,  was  not  that  a  proof  that  tne  people 
possessed  an  increased  means  of  consumption — that  they  actually  consumed  more,  and 
were  increasing  in  comfort  ?  The  hon.  member  stated,  that  there  was  only  one 
additional  four-wheeled  carriage  in  Birmingham  for  ten  years:  but  this  was  a 
mistake ;  and  he  wished  that  the  returns  he  quoted  were  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
that  every  member  might  correct  him  if  he  made  a  mistatement.  In  1819,  then, 
the  number  of  four-wheeled  carriages  in  Birmingham  was  38 ;  in  1820,  38 ;  in 
1821,  38;  in  1822,  44;  in  1823,  55;  in  1824,  68;  in  1825,  94;  in  1826,  106;  in 
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1827,  137;  in  1828,  157.  Thus,  since  1819,  when  the  bill  was  passed,  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  said  had  ruined  Birmingham— which  the  petitioners  said  had 
involved  that  town  in  bankruptcy,  aiyi  made  it  unable  to  pay  rates  and  taxes — 

SMr.  E.  Davenport  was  understood  to  deny  this.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  had  taken 
own  the  words  of  the  petition] — this  Birmingham,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
bill  of  1819,  had  then  only  thirty-eight  carriages,  and  in  1828  it  had  no  less  than 
157.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  accounted  for  this  by  saying,  that  the  people  had 
converted  all  their  gigs  into  four-wheeled  pony  chaises ;  that  all  the  people  who  had 
kept  a  taxed  cart  and  one  horse,  had  changed  their  vehicles  for  a  pony  chaise. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  member*s  statement  were  true,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
reduction  of  the  number  of  two- wheeled  carriages;  that  was  the  way  the  hon. 

gentleman  accounted  for  the  increase  of  the  four-wheeled  carriages.  But  if  the  gigs 
ad  been  so  converted,  the  two- wheeled  carriages  must  be  put  an  end  to ;  but  the 
returns  by  no  means  bore  out  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  It  appeared  by 
them  that  the  number  of  these  vehicles  in  Birmingham,  in  1819,  was  301,  and  that 
from  that  time  they  had  increased  in  regular  progression,  up  to  1828,  when  they 
amounted  to  470.  The  hon.  member  stated  that  Birmingham  was  in  such  a  state  of 
distress  that  it  could  not  pay  rates  and  taxes ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Birmingham  paid  its  taxes  and  rates  as  well  now  as  at  any  period.  [Mr.  L.  Daven- 
port was  understood  again  to  dissent  from  the  statement  about  the  taxes  and  rates.] 
It  was  said  (continued  Sir  B.  Peel)  that  by  the  bill  of  1819,  Birmingham  had  been 
so  much  reduced,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  it,  that  prices  had  been  reduced 
56  per  cent,  while  the  burden  of  taxation  had  been  increased  beyond  the  power  of 
the  people  to  pay  to  the  same  amount.  The  hon.  member  stated  as  a  consequence 
of  that  bill,  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  pay  their  rates  and  taxes ;  but  he  should 
be  able  to  show  that  the  rates  and  taxes  were  never  levied  there  with  g^reater  ease 
than  at  present.  He  had  a  return  of  the  arrears  of  rates  at  different  years ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  those  arrears  amounted,  in  1818,  to  £3,904;  in  1820,  to 
£8,571 ;  and  in  1829,  to  £1,031.  He  had  a  similar  return  also,  as  to  the  arrears  of 
taxes,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House. — In  the  year  1819,  the  amount  of  taxes 
assessed  on  Birmingham  for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  was  £18,000 ; 
of  these  taxes  the  amount  paid  was  only  £7,000,  while  the  arrears  were  £11,000. 
In  the  year  1821,  the  arrears  were  £10,324.  In  the  year  1823  they  were  £7,899 ; 
and  in  1825,  the  year  of  prosperity,  be  it  recollected,  the  arrears  were  £5,748.  In 
1828  they  had  fallen  to  £1,734,  and  last  year  they  were  only  £2,522.  Indeed,  he 
believed  that  there  never  had  been  less  distress  at  any  period  in  Birmingham  than  at 
the  present  moment.  The  hon.  member  had  formerly  stated,  that  the  consumption 
of  butchers*  meat  in  Birmingham  had  decreased  one  third ;  he  knew  not  from  what 
sources  the  hon.  gentleman  derived  his  information  on  that  subject ;  but  be  was 
certain  that  the  statement  of  the  consumption  of  meat  being  one  third  less  than  it 
had  been  was  not  supported  by  the  fact.  To  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  was  not  deteriorated,  he  would  advert  to  the  returns  connected  with 
the  savings*  bank.  The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  there  was  about  £50,000, 
and  the  total  number  of  accounts  actually  opened  was  3,547.  In  the  last  month  the 
amount  of  money  taken  out  was  £1,252,  and  the  amount  paid  in,  £2,403,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £1,150,  money  paid  into  the  savings'  bank.     But  this  was  not  all     The 

?ayments  of  every  kind  on  every  article  of  taxation  had  received  a  sensible  increase, 
'he  taxes  had  increased  on  windows,  on  houses,  on  servants,  on  horses,  on  carriages, 
and  on  dogs,  indeed  on  every  article  of  luxury,  enjoyment,  or  necessity,  except  two, 
and  he  would  give  the  hon.  member  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  :  they 
were  the  taxes  on  horse-dealers  and  hair- powder.  He  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  subject  further.  The  hon.  member  had  not  been  able  to  impugn  any  of 
the  statements  he  had  formerly  put  forth ;  and  having,  therefore,  shown  that  the 
situation  of  the  population  of  Birmingham  was  not  such  as  he  represented,  he  should 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  further  details. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mat,  17,  1830. 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Robert  6rant*s  motion,  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Jews'  Relief  Bill, — 

Sib  Robert  Pbbl  spoke  as  follows: — I  shall  endeavour,  Sir,  to  condense  into  the 
shortest  possible  compass  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  present*  occasion.  As  I  had  not 
the  advantage  of  being  here  on  the  former  discussion,  I  hope  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  should  I  trouble  them  with  any  thing  that  they  may  have  heard  before.  I 
must  set  out  by  saying,  that  I  cannot  support  this  bill.  I  do  not  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  nor  can  I  help  objecting  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  sought  to  esta- 
blish that  principle.  The  bill  professes  to  limit  itself  to  giving  relief  from  all  civil 
disabilities  to  all  the  Jewish  subjects  of  his  majesty ;  but  that  is  not  the  sole  object 
to  which  the  bill  is  limited.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  bill  for  unchristianizing  the 
legislature,  but  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  measure 
wUl  be,  that  every  one  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  give  us  assurance  of 
Christianity  must  be  abolished.  I  take  it  that  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of 
this  measure — that  every  man,  to  whatever  sect  or  persuasion  he  may  belong,  wiU 
be  entitled  to  prescribe  the  form  of  affirmation  by  which  he  may  give  assurance  to 
the  state  of  his  fidelity.  The  session  before  the  last  we  were  call^  on  to  give  our 
support  to  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  last  session  we 
passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects;  therefore  it  is 
said  that  we  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to  follow  up  those  measures  by  adopting  the 
present  measure.  I  hear  this  with  regret,  because  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  discussions  respecting  either  the  Catholics  or  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  nothing 
of  the  sort  was  ever  intimated ;  it  was  never  stated  to  us  that  because  we  admitted 
our  fellow  Christians  to  a  participation  of  power,  that  therefore,  as  an  unavoidable  and 
necessary  consequence,  we  were  bound  to  admit  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution 
men  who  reject  Christianity  altogether.  Some  most  forcible  appeals  were  made  to 
us  on  the  ground  of  the  common  Christianity  of  the  parties  applying  for  relief.  In 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  and  in  his  recorded  sentiments,  as  contained  in  his  writings, 
we  learn  that  he  rested  his  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  upon  the  Christianity  of  that  body ;  so  of  Mr.  Grattan,  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  of  all  the  great  and  eminent  advocates  of  that  cause ;  even  my  right  hon. 
friend  on  my  left,  in  pressing  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  last  ses- 
sion, observed,  that  ^*  when  serving  with  Protestants  in  the  army,  they  entered  to- 
gether the  same  breach,  they  fought  together  on  the  same  field,  reposed  together  in 
the  same  grave,  and  rested  their  hopes  of  future  happiness  upon  the  merits  of  a 
common  Redeemer" — those  appeals  were  forcibly  macie,  and  successfully  made ;  for 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  admitted  the  same  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  But  if  this  bill  pass,  though  it  may  apparently  be  limited  to 
the  Jews,  and  though,  confining  our  view  solely  to  this  bill,  it  does  not  go  beyond 
that  class  of  men ;  yet  we  shall,  if  this  be  agreed  to,  have  to  pass  other  bills  most 
objectionable  in  my  views  of  the  constitution.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  form  of  oath  which  requires 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be  abandoned.  Now,  this  b  a  most  important 
alteration  in  the  usages  of  this  country.  Before  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  excluded,  there  was  still  a  necessity  for  all  public  functionaries  to  profess 
Christianity;  from  the  earliest  period  abellef  in  Christianity  was  required  as  necessary  to 
official  appointments  or  to  seats  in  parliament.  No  person  who  rejected  Christianity 
could  obtain  office ;  therefore,  from  the  first,  our  constitution  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  Christian.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  evident  and  palpable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  as  admitted  and  recognised  in  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
where  is  the  urgency  of  this  vast  change  ?  What  is  it  that  requires  tnis  departure 
from  the  first  principles  of  our  constitution  ?  What  is  the  case  made  out  respecting 
the  Jews  ?  It  would  seem — I  take  my  information  from  a  book  which,  I  understand, 
IS  written  by  a  very  respectable  Jew,  and  is  considered  a  work  of  authority — that 
there  are  resident  in  the  united  kingdom  about  27,000  Jews,  natural-born  subjects 
of  his  majesty,  of  whom  20,000  are  resident  in  London,  7,000  Jews  in  the  other  parts 
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of  the  k]n<rdom ;  and  for  these  27,000  or  30,000  individuals  I  am  invited  to  depart 
from  the  principle  which  has  been  acted  on  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  constitution. 
I  am  told  the  Jew  is  degraded  by  his  exclusion — he  is  not  excluded  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Catholic  and  the  Dissenter  were — he  is  not  excluded  by  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  a  taunt  upon  his  form  or  profession  of  faith.  The  Jew  is  excluded 
merely  because  the  legblature  requires,  as  the  great  principle  of  civil  government, 
that  all  persons  admitted  to  office  should  acknowledge  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  llie  Jew  is  not  a  degraded  subject  of  the  state ;  he  is  rather 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  alien-  -he  is  excluded  because  he  will  not  amalgamate 
with  us  in  any  of  his  usag^  or  habits — he  is  regarded  as  a  foreigner.  In  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  their  domestic  usages,  their  institutions  respecting  marriage,  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  points,  we  find  enough  to  account  for  the  prejudice  which  exists 
against  them.  We  find  them  in  the  possession  of  political  privilefi^es  in  France,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America — in  the  last  during  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  in  the  two  former  durin^^  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  only  two  Jews 
have  in  that  time  been  admitted  to  political  offices  [hearf].  I  think  I  understand 
that  cheer.  I  understand  it  to  mean,  that,  since  so  few  have  been  admitted,  there  is 
no  danger  in  admitting  the  English  Jews  to  political  power.  Now  the  inference  I 
draw  frtim  it  is,  that  if  the  Jews  expect  to  derive  so  little  advantage  from  the  removal 
of  disabilities,  the  practical  benefit  to  them  must  be  very  small;  and  for  such  a  trifle 
are  we  to  depart  from  what  has  formed  for  centuries  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution?  Does  the  House  suppose  that  the  people  of 
England  are  indifierent  because  no  petitions  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  this 
House?  On  the  contrary,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  is  opposed  to  concessions  of  this  nature,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that 
the  result  will  prove  that  affirmation  to  be  well  founded.  If  the  House  is  prepared 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  Deists,  Atheists,  and  other  infidels  may  nold  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  possess  seats  in  the  legislature,  then  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  revolt  the  feelings  of  the  country.  For  fifteen  years,  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  have  they  been  entitled  to  all  privileges,  and  during  fortv  years  have 
they  possessed  those  advantages  in  the  United  States;  yet  during  the  wliole  of  those 
periods  not  one  of  them  has  obtained  a  seat  in  the  legislatures  of  those  countries, 
only  one  has  been  appointed  to  a  high  situation  at  Amsterdam,  and  one  has  been 
made  mayor  of  New  York;  and  that  convinces  me  that  the  exclusion  of  Jews  does 
not  arise  from  their  political  incapacities,  but  from  their  own  peculiar  institutions  and 
usages.  So  much  for  the  principle  of  jtbe  measure.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  it  into  effect  I  look  upon  as  equally  objectionable.  Its  advocates 
propose  to  abolish  all  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  The  hon.  member 
fur  Clare  would  have  every  man  allowed  to  worship  God  as  he  might  think  proper; 
but  if  the  present  bill  be  passed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  worship  God 
at  all.  The  Deist  and  the  avowed  infidel  are  admitted  into  parliament  under  this 
bill.  From  its  proviMons  this  principle  necessarily  flows,  that  political  power  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  unconnected  with  religious  belief — that,  I  take  it,  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  its  enactment.  Now,  if  that  be  intended,  why  not  avow  it  ut  once  and 
for  ever?  Does  any  man  in  this  House  suppose  that  this  is  the  last  bill  which  will 
be  passed  upon  this  matter  of  religious  freedom,  as  it  is  called?  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  three  great  clashes  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  eligible  to  high  political 
office  and  to  seats  in  parliament;  but  they  are  all  required  to  be  Christians;  these 
are  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England — and  now  we  are  called  on  to  admit  the  Jews:  but  are  there  no  Chris- 
tians excluded?  What  becomes  of  the  Quakers?  Why  is  not  a  bill  brought  in  for 
their  admission  also?  [hear  HI  again  hail  tliose  cheers — if  the  Jew  be  admitted, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  Quaker  is  equally  well  entitled.  Why  not  one  as  well 
as  the  other?  Are  vou  afraid  of  the  consequences?  [iVb,  wo,  no."]  Observe  the 
admission — if  this  bill  be  allowed  to  pass,  otheV  bills,  a  fortiori,  must  pass.  Is  it  wise, 
then,  to  disturb  yearly  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  by  separate 
bills  for  the  relief  of  the  seversi  classes  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  from  the  disabilities 
which  from  the  earliest  period  the  constitution  imposed  upon  them  ?  If  the  measure 
be  right,  establish  it  fully  and  for  all,  and  let  us  not  have  a  bill  one  year  for  one  fct 
of  men,  and  another  year  for  another.   I  know  of  no  tenet  of  Quakerism  which  ought 
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to  exclude  Qaakera  from  the  enjovroent  of  political  power  if  the  Jews  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  said  that  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  placed  the  Jews  in  a  worse  situation 
than  before—  that  the  more  the  space  was  narrowed  the  greater  was  the  suffering — 
to  speak  mathematically,  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  varied  inversely  with  the  space 
operated  on.  But  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  this  relief,  so  are  the 
Quakers — so  are  the  Separatists.  On  these  grounds,  then,  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  the  principle,  and  I  object  to  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  bill ;  and  I 
confess  I  do  so  with  much  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
themselves  which  ought  to  create  the  slightest  prejudice  against  them.  The  upper 
classes  of  that  people  are  eminent  for  charity  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  the  lower  classes  are  not  marked  by  any  vices  beyond  what  is 
common  amongst  persons  in  that  rank  of  life.  I,  therefore,  cannot  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  opposition  as  most  painful;  but  there  has  been  no  case  of  practical 
oppression  shown,  to  call  on  us  to  give  them  relief.  So  far  as  landed  estates  are  con- 
cerned, I  see  no  objection  to  the  Jews  being  empowered  to  hold  them;  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  they  can  do  so  already;  but  in  that  I,  of  course,  submit  to  higher 
authority  than  mv  own;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  requires  no  new  law  to 
enable  them  to  hold  estates  in  land.  At  an  early  period,  eleven  learned  judges  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  Jews,  being  native  bom,  are  capable  of  holding  land.  But 
if  there  be  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  bill  to  grant  them  relied 
The  late  Lord  Ellenborough  contented  himself  with  such  a  title  as  a  Jew  could  make 
to  land ;  he  purchased  an  estate  of  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  and  after  that  I  think  we  need 
have  little  doubt  that  Jews  may  hold  land  and  can  make  good  titles.  With  respect 
to  the  present  bill,  I  think  it  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to  meet  my  views,  and  there- 
fore I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  I  must  oppose  it;  foreseeing  its  consequences,  I 
cannot  give  it  my  support. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived  by  228 
against  165;  majority,  63. 


ENGLISH  IN  ALGIERS. 
Mat  20,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said  he  would  ask  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.  It  was  understood  that  a  frigate  had  been  some  time  since 
despatched  to  Algiers,  with  a  view  of  removing  from  that  city  the  British  consul 
and  all  other  British  subjects  resident  there.  When,  however,  the  frigate  arrived 
off  the  coast,  the  commander  of  the  French  blockading  squadron,  it  was  said,  pre- 
vented the  vessel  from  approaching  Algiers,  and  she  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Malta. 
Now,  he  asked  if  any  mode  had  been  adopted  to  carry  the  original  intention  of 
Government  into  effect,  or  whether  the  French  admiral,  having  sent  the  frigate  away, 
had  taken  any  measure  to  secure  the  safety  of  those  persons  ? 

Sib  Robbbt  Pkel  said,  he  could  give  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  a  very  satis- 
factory answer.  It  was  well  known  that  a  blockade  of  Algiers  had  for  some  time 
been  undertaken  by  a  French  squadron ;  and  when  it  became  notorious  that  France 
was  fitting  out  a  very  considerable  expedition  against  that  place,  the  British  govern- 
ment thought  it  right  to  despatch  a  frigate  to  remove  the  wives  and  children  of 
British  subjects  from  Algiers,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  present  during  the 
siege.  The  British  frigate  arrived  there,  and  took  on  board  all  the  women  and 
children,  except  the  wife  of  the  consul,  who  was  unable  to  leave  the  place  in  conse- 
quence of  illness,  and  could  not,  therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  On 
leaving  Algiers  a  communication  took  place  between  the  captain  of  the  British  Mp 
of.war,  and  the  ofBcer  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  French  blockade  flotilla. 
Tnat  individual  intimated  a  doubt  to -the  commander  of  the  British  frigate,  whether 
he  could,  consistently  with  his  instructions,  fiermit  him  to  return  to  take  away  the 
wife  of  the  British  consul;  but  he  said  that  he  would  state  the  circumstance  to  his 
admiral,  and  ask  his  orders.  The  instructions,  in  all  cases  of  blockade,  were,  he 
believed,  the  same ;  but  it  was  customary  to  admit  exceptions  in  the  case  of  packets, 
and  certain  ships  of  friendly  nations.  Previously,  however,  to  the  French  admiral 
giving  his  opinion  on  the  stibject,  the  French  government  itself  heard  of  thecircam- 
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stance,  and  immediately  interfered,  There  was  no  necessity  for  making  any  furllier 
application,  as  the  French  government  stated  at  once  that  the  officer  had  misconstrued 
his  instructions,  and  that  there  was  not  the  least  intention  of  interrupting  the  usual 
system  which  prevailed  between  friendly  nations.  Etch  before  the  british  govern- 
ment had  sent  the  ship  of  war  to  remove  the  women  and  children  to  this  country, 
the  French  government  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the  safety  of  all  Europeans 
in  Algiers. 

Sir.  R.  Wilson  said,  he  was  perfectly  gratified  and  delighted  with  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary. 


MEXICO. 
Mat  20,  1830. 

Mr.  Huskisson  having  brought  up  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
relating  to  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Mexico, — 

Sib  Robert  Psel  said,  he  felt  that  he  should  not  only  be  excused,  but  that  he 
should  stand  justified,  if  he  abstained  from  entering  into  the  discussion  of  any  of  those 
important  points  upon  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  touched.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  introduction  of  those  points  by  his  right  hon.  friend  in  the  speech  he  had  just 
delivered.  His  objection  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  them  was  founded  on  higher 
grounds.  He  stood  there  in  a  position  difierent  from  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  very  justly  observed,  that  he  spoke  there  as  an  indivi- 
dual member  of  that  House.  The  government,  consequently,  were  not  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed,  or  the  doctrines  laid  down,  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  place  in  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  a  minister,  ought 
to  enter  into*  a-  discussion  of  the  future  policy  of  the  country.  Neither  should 
he  be  justified  in  going  into  those  questions  of  national  rights  upon  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  touched;  for  though  these  were  apparently  of  an  abstract 
nature,  yet  his  right  hon.  friend  had  gp'ven  them  a  practical  application.  He 
felt,  therefore,  that  duty  imposed  silence  upon  him  with  regard  to  these  topics. 
Upon  one  point  only  of  his  right  hon.  friend^s  speech  did  he  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  say  any  thing.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  insisted  on  two  things ;  first, 
he  had  said  that  England  had  imposed  upon  itself  an  obligation  to  protect  Mexico 
and  Colombia  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  Spain  from  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  that  England  had  contracted  this  obligation  in  consequence  of  past  transactions, 
but  especially  in  consequence  of  an  interdict  which  she  had  laid  upon  these  provinces, 
forbidding  them,  it  was  said,  from  making  an  attack  on  Cuba.  Secondly,  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  laid  down,  that  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers,  had 
a  right  to  prevent  Spain  from  continuing  hostilities  against  Mexico  and  Colombia. 
On  the  latter  point  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  discussion,  because  it  would 
lead  him  into  the  future  policy  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  he 
must  preface  what  he  had  to  say  by  the  expression  of  the  regret  he  felt  that  any 
misunderstanding  should  have  gone  abroad  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
The  question  was  simply  this — whether  any  such  interdict  had  been  laid  by  this 
country  on  Mexico  and  Colombia  as  ought  to  call  upon  us  to  prevent  an  expedition 
against  those  provinces,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  from  Cuba.  It  was  with  surprise  that 
he  heard  his  right  hun.  friend  say,  that  there  had  been  such  an  interdict;  for  the 
language  of  Mr.  Canning,  both  in  that  house,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  his  despatches, 
was,  that  England  would  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  Mr.  Canning  had  indeed  said,  that  this  country  deplored  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  hostilities;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  invariably  said  England 
would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest.  Now,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that 
if  this  country  had  interdicted  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  attacking  Cuba,  or  titat 
if  it  had  prevented  such  an  attack  by  remonstrances,  which  amounted  to  an  interdict, 
then  in  such  a  case  we  should  have  departed  from  that  strict  and  impartial, neutrality 
which  was  invariably  professed  by  Mr.  Canning.  With  this  view,  the  propriety  of 
which  he  presumed  no  one  would  be  found  to  question,  he  could  not  nelp  feeling 
that  the  character  of  that  distinguished  statesman  was  deeply  involved  in  the  solution 
of  the  question ;  and  the  House  therefore,  he  was  sure,  would  think  him  justified  in 
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going  into  some  details,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  misconception  which  had 
unhappily  gone  abroad  respecting  this  affair.  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  esdstence  of  any  such  interdict,  or  of  remonstrances  which  would 
amount  to  an  interdict.  There  was  no  written  record,  as  his  right  hon.  friend  ad- 
mitted, of  any  thing  of  the  kind;  and  this,  if  such  interdict  or  remonstrances  had 
been  made,  was  at  once  against  the  established  usage  of  the  office,  and  at  total  vari- 
ance with  the  custom  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  fur  punctuality 
in  the  business  of  his  office,  than  he  was  for  brilliancy  of  eloquence  and  cogency  of 
reasoning  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  House.  The  absence,  then,  of  any 
written  record  was  the  first  ground  on  which  he  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
such  interdict  or  remonstrance.  In  the  next  place,  if  tliere  had  been  such  an  inter- 
dict, it  was  certain  that  it  was  never  issued  at  the  instance  of  Spain.  Spain  certainly 
was  never  aware  of  the  obligation  she  would  have  owed  to  us  for  such  an  interference  on 
our  part.  If  such  an  interference  had  taken  place,  it  was  not  probable  that  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  suffered  Spain  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
communications  with  that  country  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Spain  was  ever  informed 
that  any  thing  of  the  kind  took  place.  He  was  not  discussing  the  point  as  to  what 
course  ought  to  have  been  taken,  or  what  we  did  take,  but  whether,  even  if  we  had 
taken^that  course,  so  far  as  to  advise  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  it 
would  have  entailed  upon  us  the  moral  obligation  to  make  a  defensive  alliance 
with  those  powers  now,  to  prevent  any  attack  by  Spain  from  Cuba  upon  them.  It 
was  true  that  in  1820  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  advise  the  govern- 
ments of  Colombia  and  Mexico  to  abstain  from  any  attack  on  Cuba,  on  the  ground 
that  Russia  was  disposed  to  offer  her  mediation  with  Spain.  On  the  20th  of 
December,  1820,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  to  Mr.  Salassa,  the  minister  of  Colombia  at 
Washington,  informing  him  of  the  proposed  mediation  of  Russia  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies;  and,  alluding  to  an  expedition  which  he  understood  to  be  then  in 
preparation  at  Carthagena,  destined  against  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  he  mentioned  that 
the  abstaining  from  sending  such  an  expedition  would  have  a  salutary  influence  in 
that  mediation ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  thpt  the  government  of  Colombia  would  see  the 
importance  of  abstaining  from  the  intended  attack.  Now  surely  it  would  not  be 
contended,  that  if  Colombia  had  acted  upon  that  advice,  the  United  States  would 
have  thereby  contracted  an  obligation  to  make  a  defensive  alliance  with  it  against 
any  attack  from  Cuba.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Sulassa  to  that  communication  was 
important :  he  said,  that  as  to  the  wish  of  the  United  States  for  suspending  any 
attack  about  to  be  made  by  Colombia  on  Cuba,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
cating it  to  his  government ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
neither  by  official  communication,  nor  otherwise,  had  he  any  information  that  such 
an  attack  was  intended.  He  believed  the  report  to  be  rather  the  result  of  conjecture, 
founded,  probably,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  time  and  opportunity  for  making  such  an 
attack.  He  added,  that  this  government  wanted  not  the  opportunity,  for  that  such 
an  attack  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  desirable  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
itself.  But  in  the  whole  of  this  communication  he  never  once  mentioned  England, 
or  that  any  wish  had  been  expressed  on  her  part  that  such  an  attack  should  not  take 
place.  There  must,  then,  he  conceived,  be  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  (Sir  Robert  Wilson)  on  the  point  as  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. [*^  No,  no,"  from  Sir  R.  Wilson.]  It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  any  such  advice  having  been  given,  and  he  was  in  the  ministry  at  the 
time.  The  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
was,  that  Spain  had  no  notice  of  the  interference,  nor  was  in  any  way  aware  of  th^ 
obligation  she  was  under  to  this  country  on  that  account—  an  obligation  which,  a.^ 
he  had  observed,  Mr.  Canning  would  not  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  letting  Spain 
know  that  she  owed  us.  This  fact  was  of  itself  a  strong  one  against  the  probability 
that  any  advice  had  been  given,  or  request  made,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
this  country ;  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a  document  which  he  thought  afforded  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  view  of  the  case.  He  knew  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice to  introduce  official  documents  of  this  kind  in  discussions  in  the  House;  but  the 
nature  of  the  present  case,  referring  in  a  g^eat  degree  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, would  justify  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice.  The  document 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr. 
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Dawkins,  our  minister,  who  was  proceeding  to  the  congrn^s  at  Panama.     In  this 
despatch,  dated  March,  1826,  Mr.  Canning  pointed  out  how  earnestly  it  was  desired 
by  the  United  States,  by  France,  and  by  this  country,  that  Cuba  should  remain  a 
colony  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  added,  that  the  British  goyemment  was  so  far  from 
denying  the  right  of  the  Mexican  state  to  attack  Cuba,  as  the  colony  of  a  country 
with  which  she  was  at  war,  that  we  had  not  even  joined  the  United  States  of  North 
America  in  the  intimation  given  to  Mexico  and  Colombia,  that  the  abstaining  from 
such  an  attack  would  be  desirable,  or  made  any  communication  which  would  show 
that  an  attack  on  that  island  would  annoy  us.     This  fact,  coupled  with  the  abseace 
of  any  document  of  Mr.  Canning's  in  the  Foreign  Office  showing  that  any  formal 
communication  was  made  to  the  Mexican  government  on  this  subject,  was,  he 
thought,  conclusive  that  no  such  communication  was  ever  made.     It  was  very 
probable,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  the  Mexican  minister,  Mr.  Can- 
ning might  have  pointed  out  the  danger  which  would  have  attended  a  plan  with 
respect  to  Cuba,  which  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  creating  an  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  or  that  island.     Mr.  Clay  himself,  it  was  certain,  did  point  out  tl^e  im- 
policy ofputting  arms  into  the  hands  of  one  part  of  the  population  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other,  and  it  was  probable  that,  in  conversation  with  the  Mexican  minister, 
Mr.  Canning  might  have  expressed  hb  concurrence  in  that  view,  and  also  have 
pointed  out  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  Jamaica  and  others  of  our  West-India 
colonies,  from  the  example  of  arming  the  slaves  of  Cuba.'    Such  conversation  be 
bad  no  doubt  did  take  place ;  but  there  existed  no  record  of  any  communication  of 
the  kind  having  been  made  to  the  Mexican  or  Colombian  government.     On  the 
contrary,  he  appealed  to  the  document  which  he  had  just  read,  to  show  that,  what- 
ever Mr.  Canning  might  have  thought  on  the  subject,  he  had  never  pledg^  the 
authority  of  this  country  to  any  endeavour  to  prevent  war  from  being  carried  on 
against  Cuba,  though  it  was  probable  that  he  might,  in  conversation,  have  expressed 
an  opinion  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  by  no  means  desirable.    What  he  had  now 
offered  was,  he  hoped,  sufficient  to  vindicate  this  country  from  any  moral  obligation 
to  defend  Mexico  from  any  attack  by  Spain,  through  Cuba.     At  the  same  time  he 
would  admit,  that  this  country  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the 
new  states  of  South  America,  or  had  any  wish  but  that  they  should  consolidate  their 
power.     We  had  shown,  and  France  and  the  United  States  had  shown,  that  they, 
that  the  whole  world,  had  an  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  those  states.     He  did  not 
know  where  his  right  hon.  friend  had  got  the  information  of  the  intended  attempt 
again  to  reduce  them  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  but  he  owned  he  should  regret  to 
hear  of  any  attempt  of  that  kind.    He  spoke  of  this,  not  viewing  it  as  a  question  of 
abstract  right,  but  rather  as  one  in  which  this  country  would  offer  her  advice,  in  a 
tone  of  friendship  to  Spain,  and  he  believed  that  never  was  there  a  time  when  she 
was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  that  advice  than  at  present ;  and  knowing  this,  we 
should  not  discharge  our  duty  towards  her  as  a  friendly  state,  if  we  did  not  strenu- 
ously recommend  that  she  should  not  waste  the  resources  she  still  possessed  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  those  stsrtes  which  were  formerly  her  colonies ;  and  that, 
if  she  did  not  recognise  their  independence,  she  should  at  least  cease  to  carry  on  a 
war  against  them.     He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  right  we  niigiit  have 
to  demand  this,  for  that  would  be  entering  into  the  question  of  our  future  policy, 
upon  which  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  touch  in  a  discussion  of 
this  kind;  but  undoubtedly,  in  common  with  every  other  maritime  po>\er,  wc  had 
an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  between  the  new  states  of  South  America 
and  Spain,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  hostilities  would  keep  up  those  piratical 
attacks,  which  were  so  frequent  upon  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in  the  seas  ad- 
joining those  states.     Spain  had,  indeed,  a  strong  interest  in  preventing  the  loss  of 
her  possessions  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ;  but  beyond  these  she  ought  not  to  look  ; 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  regain  those  she  had  lost ; 
and  the  greatest  curse  which  could  fall  upon  her  would  be  to  gain  temporary  pos- 
session of  two  or  three  fortified  places  in  those  states.     The  whole  of  her  infliienco 
in  Europe  would  be  paralysed  bv  her  attempts  to  keep  up  even  a  few  small  ])hi<u-s 
against  the  will  of  the  people,    ^or  the  sake  of  the  interest  of  Spain  her>t'!f.  then, 
he  should  regret  any  attempt  of  the  kind ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped  she  would  attentl 
to  the  advice  she  received  this  day  from  England,  of  whose  goodwill  she  must  now 
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be  convinced.  Nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  Spain  than  snch  a  course.  There 
were  examples  in  her  own  history,  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  her  to  imitate.  In  the  year  1609  she  listened  to  the  friendly 
advice  of  other  powers,  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  which, 
though  it  did  not  bring  about  a  recognition  of  their  independence  immediately,  yet 
eventually  led  to  that,  and  had  the  effect,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contests  which  she  had  carried  on  against  them.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  instance  in  her  history  in  which  she  had  recognised  the 
principle  of  friendly  mediation ;  and  there  was  one  in  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  this  country  if  it  had  taken  such  mediation  and  advice  in  the  prudent  and 
firiendly  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  In  the  contest  in  which  we  were  engaged  with 
our  North  American  colonies,  Spain,  in  the  year  1779,  seeing  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
attempts  we  were  making  to  retain  dominion  over  those  colonies  against  the  wishes 
of  their  inhabitants,  did,  as  a  friendly  state,  offer  her  advice,  that  if  we  did  not 
choose  to  recognise  the  independence  of  those  states,  we  should  at  least,  as  we  had 
suffered  considerably  in  the  contest,  cease  from  hostilities, — ^that  a  truce  should  be 
agreed  upon  for  a  time,  which,  without  any  compromise  of  the  right  of  either  party 
at  the  moment,  might  lead  eventually  to  an  amicable  termination  of  the  contest. 
This  advice  we  rejected,  and  what  did  we  gain  by  it?  After  continuing  the  contest 
for  a  few  years,  we  were  obliged  to  do  that  which  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  done  sooner — we  recogpiised  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Spain 
was  now  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  the  situation  of  England  then ;  and  if  she 
rejected  the  friendly  advice  which  England  and  other  states  gave  her,  she  would  find 
that  none  but  baneful  consequences  would  follow.  He  did  hope,  however,  that  she 
would  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  friendly  counsel  she  received,  and  not  waste  herself 
in  a  fruitless  contest,  that  coald  never  restore  her  the  dominion  over  her  colonies, 
and  would  forfeit  for  her  the  goodwill  of  those  powers  which  were  now  anxious  to 
promote  her  interests,  and  effect  an  accommodation  between  her  and  her  former 
colonies.  In  these  few  remarks  he  hoped  the  House  would  find  a  proof  that  the 
ministers  of  this  country  had  not  looked  with  an  eye  of  indifference  on  the  pros- 

Sei ity  and  political  relations  of  the  new  States  of  America.  Another,  and  a  very 
elicate  point  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House, 
was  the  views  of  the  United  Stated  towards  part  of  the  Mexican  territory.  He 
hoped  that  those  states,  possessing  as  they  did  the  freest  institutions,  which  had 
clidmed  credit  to  themselves  for  being  the  advocates  of  freedom  every  where,  would 
be  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  trench  upon 
her  independence  as  a  state  by  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  her  territory.  If  in 
the  moment  of  her  strength  they  had  by  their  advice  prevented  her  from  attacking 
Cnba,  and  now  took  advantage  of  her  being  attacked  from  that  quarter,  to  prey  on 
her  weakness  and  her  distractions,  they  would  be  acting  inconsistently  with  their 
-declarations,  and  doing  that  which  would  redound  but  little  to  their  honour  or  their 
character  as  a  free  state ;  but  he  owned  he  entertained  no  suspicions  of  the  kind.  He 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  statements  of  the  American  minister  to  this  country, 
than  whom  a  more  honourable  man  did  not  exist,  that  America  had  no  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  either  Mexico  or  Spain,  or  to  possess  herself  of  any  of  those  portions 
of  territory  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded.  Undoubtedly  it  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  interests  of  England  that  America  should  make  any  such  ad- 
dition to  her  territories,  or  occupy  any  part  of  the  Mexican  States  by  settlers  or 
otherwise;  but  he  repeated,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her  disposition  to  do  so.  He  trusted 
he  had  stated  sufficient  to  maintain  his  chief  point — that  we  were  not  bound  to 
enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Melcico,  to  prevent  any  attack  from  Spain  through 
Cuba.  He  would  not  enter  upon  the  abstract  right  or  policy  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  any  such  interference,  for  the  reason  he  had  already  assigned;  but  he  must 
contend,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  made  out  a  case  to  show  that  we  were  at 
all  bound  to  act  derensively  for  Mexico. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  and  during  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baring, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  interposed  to  explain,  that  the  hon.  member  had  misunderstood  him 
What  he  said  was,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  Spain  and  this  country  were 
on  more  friendly  terms  than  at  present.     From  this  circumstance  be  inferred  the 
greater  probability  of  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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MILLBANK  PENITENTIARY. 
Mat  21,  1830. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  having  moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £21,135  be  granted  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  for  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Hume 
objected  to  the  vote,  and  recommended  the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Robebt  Peel,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
the  hon.  member,  of  entering  into  some  explanations  on  this  subject.  He  confessed  he 
felt  as  deeply  as  the  hon.  member  the  importance  of  the  subject,  not  more  from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  to  which  he  had  adverted,  than  from  others  to  which 
he  had  not  directed  his  attention.  The  whole  question  was  so  connected  with  that 
other  most  important  question — the  infliction  of  secondary  punishments — that  he 
really  thought  it  worthy  of  the  strictest  investigation ;  and  that  investigation  he 
courted,  not  to  relieve  himself  from  any  responsibility,  but  in  order  that  the  best  in- 
formation might  be  obtained  respecting  the  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  and 
the  prevention  of  offences.  He  nad,  indeed,  been  at  all  times  most  anxious  to.fiu'ther 
the  admission  of  strangers  and  foreigners  into  all  places  appropriated  to  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders;  because  he  thought  it  of  g^reat  importance  that  the  country  and 
the  government  should  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  and  suggestions 
which  such  visits  might  call  forth.  The  hon.  member  had  put  to  him  a  number  of 
questions  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  connected  with 
the  present  system  of  punishment ;  and  he  would  answer  these  Questions  with  all 
the  fairness  and  candour  which  the  hon.  gentleman  could  desire.  The  hon.  member 
commenced  by  asking  him  to  say,  if  it  were  his  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Penitentiary  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  expense  attendant  on  its  manage- 
ment ?  Now,  certainly,  if  the  question  to  be  agitated  at  the  present  moment  were— 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient  to  expend  ^£500,000  on  a  building  of  that 
description — he  confessed  he  should  pause  before  he  gave  his  assent  to  it.  But  the 
real  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  it  must  not  be  more  advantageous  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  the  possession  of  such  a  building  afforded,  than 
to  abandon  it  at  once  after  so  great  an  outlay,  which  could  not  be  recalled  ?  It 
ought  to  be  known  that  the  Penitentiary  was  not  in  reality  governed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  for  tlie  purpose  of 
giving  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  prisoners.  These  gentlemen  performed  their  duty  gratuitously,  but  with 
g^at  advantage  to  the  country ;  and  although  he  confessed  very  candidly  that  he, 
at  one  time,  entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  placmg  every 
department  connected  with  the  administration  of  secondary  punishments  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  still  he  had  no  reason  to  reg^t  the 
decision  of  the  committee  of  the  House,  which  had  been  appointed  at  his  request  to 
enquire  inte  the  subject.  The  members  of  that  committee  were  gentlemen,  a  g^eat 
majority  of  whom  were  not  favourable  to  the  government.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennett,  who 
at  that  time  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  House,  was  their  chair- 
man ;  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  many  others  of  the  opposition  were  among  its  members ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  they  differed  with  him  on  the  propriety  of  placing 
the  Penitentiary  under  the  government  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thought  it 
better  and  more  satisfactory  that  it  should  continue  under  the  management  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  experience,  such  as  those  who  formed  the 
committee.  Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  management,  he  would  now 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  hon.  member^s  other  objections.  The  hon.  member 
complained  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent.  He  differed  with  him  on  that  point. 
He  believed  that  some  reductions  might  be  made  in  the  general  establishment ;  but 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  committee  acted  gratuitously,  and  that  the  whole 
expense  of  management  was  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  he  thought  it  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  have  m  that  office  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
character,  and  of  such  a  situation  in  life  as  would  \^  a  guarantee  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  very  important  duties  appertaining  to  his  office.  The  hon.  member, 
however,  objected  to  the  establishment  altogether.    What  would  he  do  with  it?    If 
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it  were  offered  for  sale  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  he  apprehended  they  would  give 
for  it  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  worth  or  of  the  money  it  had  cost.  [Mr. 
Maberly  saidy  **  Give  it  to  them ;  make  them  a  present  of  if."]  Now,  really  consideriDg 
that  the  hon.  member  who  made  that  suggestion  was  a  great  economist,  it  was  a 
little  surprising  that  he  should  offer  to  give  away  a  building  which  cost  so  much, 
when  they  must  immediately  afler  erect  another  of  some  kind,  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  extensive.  They  could  not  transport  all  who  were  found  guuty  of  offences, 
although  the  propositions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  would  go  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  imprisonment,  except  for  life.  There  were  some  classes  of  offenders 
who  must  always  be  excepted — young  females,  for  instance,  who  might  probably 
be  sentenced  for  a  first  offence,  and  who  did  not  come  within  the  description  of 
hardened  criminals.  He  begged,  however,  to  admit  at  once,  that  while  he  denied 
the  propriety  of  the  hon.  member^s  sugg^tions  on  the  subject  of  transportation,  he 
bad  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  convict  system,  and  of 
transportation.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  would  transport  all,  both  young  and 
old ;  the  young  to  increase  the  population  of  the  colony,  and  the  old  to  become 
young.  He  would  be  glad  to  know,  however,  what  benefit  was  to  be  received  from 
transporting  offenders  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  or  of  what  advantage  they 
could  be  to  the  colonies  ?  He  was  convinced,  that  a  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ment, by  compelling  convicts,  under  good  discipline,  tn  serve  at  the  public  works, 
was  one  calculated  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  offender,  as  well 
as  profitable  to  the  country.  By  a  letter  from  the  Navy  Board,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  found  that  the  expense  of  the  convicts  in  the  hulks  was  ;£70,50O,  while  the 
produce  of  their  labour  amounted  to  £^7  670 ;  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  the  labour 
m  the  Ordnance  Department,  which  produced  ;£9,092.  At  Bermuda,  too,  the  labour 
of  the  convicts  had  been  found  hlghl)'  productive.  The  hon.  member  blamed  him, 
too,  for  not  sending  every  female  ofiender  to  the  colonies,  where  they  were  so  much 
wanted.  Now,  in  order  to  show  how  much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  this 
subject,  he  begged  the  hon.  member  to  hear  the  language  appli^  to  a  system  of 
transportation  of  that  kind,  by  Mr.  Halford,  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Halford  there  says,  he  wanted  language  to  ex- 
press his  objections  to  the  monstrous  principle  which  seemed  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  sending  out  females  to  the  colonies,  with  a  regard  to  the 
wants  of  those  colonies  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  He  mentioned  this, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  combating  Mr.  Halford^s  arguments,  but  to  show  that  the 
situation  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  amidst  such  conflicting  opinions,  was  not  a  very 
agreeable  one;  for,  although  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of  sending  out  a  number 
of  female  convicts  in  consequence  of  overwhelming  considerations  of  morality, 
repeatedly  urged  on  the  Home  Oflice,  he  was  here  charged  with  the  crime  of 
defrauding  the  Penitentiary  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  female  convicts.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  New  South  Wales  had  long  outgrown  all  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  transportation — for  if  young  and  active  profli- 
gates were  to  have  the  assurance  that  they  could  support  themselves  in  ease  and 
comfort  the  moment  they  were  sent  out  pf  this  country  at  an  expense  of  £30  or  £40 
to  the  government,  transportation  became  an  object  to  be  coveted  rather  than 
avoided.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  government  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  punishment  of  transportation,  when  had  recourse  to,  much  more  severe 
than  at  present,  not  only  as  a  punishment,  but  as  an  effectual  preventive  of  crime. 
In  England  transportation  was  not  much  dreaded :  in  Ireland  it  was.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  be  separated  from  their 
country  and  their  kindred.  In  all  agricultural  countries  this  feeling  seemed  also  to 
prevail;  but  in  England  the  people  of  large  towns  were  little  affected  at  the  prospect 
of  being  sent  to  a  distant  colony,  and  the  change  of  scenery  appeared  rather  to  possess 
attractions  for  them.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  thought  the  infliction  of  secon- 
dary punishments  at  home  was  preferable  to  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. 
Bat  then  the  hon.  member  recommended  the  selection  of  new  colonies  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  government  were  to  adopt  that  recommendation,  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  much  satisfied  with  it  on  the  score  of 
economy.     If  convicts  were  sent  to  a  colony  there  must  <4)e  labour  for  them,  or  the 
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object  of  transportation  would  be  lost.  When,  however,  this  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted, the  necessity  of  providing  a  surgeon,  a  chaplain,  a  guard,  and  ail  the  other 
requisites  for  the  settlement,  would  lead  to  an  expense  which  the  hon.  member  would 
not  be  prepared  for.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  at  New  South  Wales  had  taught 
them  the  danger  of  embarking  in  plans  of  that  kind.  Bermuda,  however,  was 
admirably  calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of  transportation.  There  labour  was 
needed,  and  by  a  judicious  system  it  was  supplied  in  abundance,  and  he  believed 
there  were  now  above  1,200  convicts  employed  in  the  works.  In  other  places — in 
Canada  for  instance — the  same  facilities  were  not  afforded  for  that  purpose,  because, 
if  the  convicts  were  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  they  must  have  a  guard  of  some 
strength  to  accompany  them,  and  buildings  must  be  provided  for  their  reception. 
He  mentioned  these  things  not  to  prevent  enquiry,  but  to  encourage  it.  He  thought 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance,  well  deserving  the  most  serious  investigation. 
He  knew  that  many  different  opinions  were  entertained  respecting  it;  but  he  stated 
his  opinion,  that  the  labour  of  the  hulks  was  the  most  economical  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  time  of  the  convicts,  and  that  it  deserved  encouragement.  He  repeated, 
however,  his  former  declaration,  that  if  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  a  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  enquiry,  and  that  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  was 
so  much  altered  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  make  it  longer  a  place  of  transporta- 
tion, although  he  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  relieve  himsdf  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  situation,  yet  he  should  feel  glad  to  see  the  whole  of  the  subject  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  select  committee. 

Colonel  Davies,  having  commenced  by  saying  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
changed  his  opinions  on  thb  subject,  because  he  had  formerly  rejected  all  enquiry 
into  the  general  management  of  county  penitentiaries — 

Sir  R.  Peel  denied  that  he  had  expressed  any  opinion  with  respect  to  them  now, 
and  observed  that  any  meddling  with  the  management  of  county  jails  by  the  local 
magistracy,  after  the  counties  had  been  persuaded  to  expend  £20,000  or  £30,000 
in  their  erection,  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  government. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Maberly*  said,  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  situation  of  a  colonel  in  the  army  and  the  governor  of  a  prison; 
he  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  gentleman  of  the  atjtainments  and 
character  he  deemed  necessary,  to  fill  the  situation. 

The  vote  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


THE  KING'S  ILLNESS— HESSAGE  FROM  THE  THRONE. 

Mat  24,  1830. 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pbxl  brougbt  up  the  following  Message  from  His  M^esty,  which  was 
read  by  the  Speaker:— 

'^  Gbobge  B. 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  Honse  that  he  is  labouring  under 
a  severe  indisposition,  which  renders  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  his  Majesty  to 
sign,  with  his  own  hand,  the  public  instruments  which  require  the  sign-manual. 

^*  His  Majesty  relies  on  the  dutiful  attachment  of  Parliament  to  consider,  without 
delay,  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty  may  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
discharge  of  this  important  function  of  the  Crown,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said:  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be  acting  in  concurrence 
with  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  if  I  proceed  immediately  to  move  an 
Address,  expressive  of  the  deep  regret  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  at  the 
intelligence  just  communicated,  respecting  the  indisposition  under  which  his  Majesty 
18  labouring,  and  conveying  to  the  root  of  the  Throne  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  his  Majesty  may  be  speedily  restored  to  he^th.  The  address  I 
shall  propose  will,  in  addition,  merely  pledge  the  House  to  take  into  consideration, 
with  the  least  practicable  delay,  the  means  which  may  enable  his  M^esty  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  attachment  of  the  royal  signature  to  the  public  instruments  that  require 
it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  state,  that  the  bill  for  effecting  the  object  in 
>iev  will  originate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to 
move  immediately  that  the  message  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  beg  to  move, 
**  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  the  thanks  of  Uiis  House 
for  his  most  gracious  message — to  assure  his  M^^esty  that  his  faithful  Commons 
have  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  that  his  Majesty  is  labouring  under  severe  indis- 
position, and  that  they  earnestly  pray,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  that 
his  Majesty  may  be  speedily  restored  to  health — to  assure  his  M^'esty  that  this  House 
will,  with  the  least  practicable  delay,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
as  may  enable  his  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  temporary  discharge  of  that  important 
function  of* the  Crown  referred  to  in  his  Majesty^s  most  gracious  message/* 
Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  address  was  agreed  to,  nem,  eon. 
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Mat  24,  1830. 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  brought  up  and  laid  upon  the  table,  by  command  of  his  Majesty, 
papers  relating  to  Greece.  In  moving  (he  said)  that  they  do  lie  upon  the  table,  I 
reel  it  my  duty,  as  the  House  has  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  papers,  not  only  to  abstain  from  any  discussion  upon  them,  but 
from  all  reference  to  them.  It  may  be  convenient,  however,  to  state  shortly  what 
are  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer.  They  may  be  divided  under  three  heads: 
First,  Protocols  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  this  country, 
France,  and  Russia,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  to  the ,14th  of  the  present  month: 
Second,  Protocols  of  conferences  which  took  place  at  Constantinople,  between  the 
ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Porte,  from  the  period  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  to  that  of  the  departure  of  the  ministers  of  the  Alued  Powers  from  the  Turkish 
capital:  and  Third,  documents  relating  to  three  transactions,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  still  gprovnng  out  of  it,  and  which  par- 
liament expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting.  Those  tnree 
transactions  are^ — The  convention  concluded  at  Alexandria  by  Sir  E.  Codrington, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea;  papers  relating  to  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  Russia,  and  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  it;  and  documents  regarding 
the  raising  of  the  Greek  blockade  at  Patras  and  other  places.  I  feel  it  my  duty  also 
to  state,  that  the  expectations  entertained  by  his  Majesty's  government,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  have  been 
disappointed,  and  that  he  has  signified  to  his  Majesty's  government  his  determination 
to  relinquish  the  trust  he  had  undertaken.  All  the  papers  connected  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  with  its  resigpaation,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days ;  and,  until  the  House  is  in  possession  of  the  requisite  infor- 
mation, it  will  be  much  better  for  me  to  abstain  from  making  any  observations. 
After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Lord  John  BusseU, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  laid  the  documents  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  in 
doing  so  he  conceived  it  was  proper  to  state  what  they  were,  but  strictly  to  avoid 
any  comments  upon  them  until  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members.  He 
thought  he  was  bound  to  observe  that  course  in  fairness  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
parties  interested,  he  being  now  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  other  hon. 
members  not  having  that  advantage.  ^  As  to  the  questions  which  had  been  asked, 
he  should  willingly  reply  to  them,  but  in  doing  so  he  wished  to  avoid  all  discussion. 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he  had  to  sute,  that 
full  information  would  be  found  in  those  papers  respecting  the  pecuniary  engage* 
ments  of  this  country,  arising  out  of  the  negotiations  to  which  the  papers  he  had 
just  biid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  referred.  The  noble  lord  opposite  enquired 
whether  differences  respecting  loans,  or  a  disagreement  relative  to  the  proposed 
territorial  limits  of  Greece,  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off?  On  a  former  occasion  he  stated,  that  all  the  great  points  had  been  set- 
tled, which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  raised  between  the  Allies  and  Prince  Leopold. 
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He  understood  since,  however,  that  points  of  difference  arose  which  were  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature.  The  Prince's  resignation,  howerer,  was  also  connected  with  other 
questions.  The  House,  he  repeated,  would  be  in  possession  of  the  papers  within 
four- and- twenty  hours,  and  then,  but  not  until  then,  he  should  consider  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  discuss  the  question. 

Mr.  Agar  Elh's  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  it  were  information  recently 
received  from  Greece  that  decided  Prince  Leopold  in  breaking  off  those  negotiations? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  communications  between  Prince  Leopold  and 
hb  Majesty*8  government,  his  Royal  Highness  stated,  that  in  despatches  received 
from  Greece,  he  certainly  had  received  information  which  had  decided  his  conduct 
on  the  matter  of  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Brougham,  adverting  to  what  fell  from  his  noble  friend  behind  him,  in  which 
the  resignation  of  Prince  Leopold  was  spoken  of  as  **  unfortunate,"  confessed  Ihat  he 
considered  it  as  any  thing  but  unfortunate.  He  should  rejoice  in  any  thing  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  illustrious  personage,  but  he  could 
not  help  considering  it  an  excellent  thing  that  his  resigpiation  enabled  this  country 
to  avoid  the  entanglement  which  the  acceptance  of  that  sovereignty  might  eventually 
have  brought  about. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  recommended  the  postponement  of  any  further  discussion 
until  hon.  members  were  in  possession  of  the  papers. 

Lord  John  Russell  explained — ^he  used  the  term  **  unfortunate  "  in  the  usual  way 
in  which  that  term  was  applied  to  negotiations  terminating  unsuccessfully. 


MEXICO. 
Mat  24,  1830. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  the  important  subject  on 
which  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  House  on  the  20th  instant,  and  which 
concerned  the  credit,  the  interest,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country — the  Petition 
firom  the  Merchants  of  Liverpool  relating  to  Mexico. 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  in  reply,  said  he  was  sorry  that  his  hon.  friend  had  renewed 
the  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  hon.  member  and  the 
representatives  of  the  states  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  were  not  consulting  the  true 
interests  of  those  countries,  by  wishing  to  fasten  on  England  an  engagement  to 
enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  them  against  Spain ;  an  alliance  which  no  min- 
ister  of  this  country  ever  contemplated,  and  which,  he  repeated,  it  was  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  those  states  for  their  representatives  to  insist  on,  through  any  con- 
struction put  on  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Canning.  There  never,  indeed,  was 
any  thing  clearer  than  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  by  any  language  in  any  public 
document,  interdicted  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  the  fair  agg^ssion  of  belligerents 
against  Spain,  and  that  he  had  not  entered  into  any  obligation,  either  formal  or 
moral,  to  assist  those  states  against  Spain  in  consequence  of  their  refraining  from 
their  contemplated  attack  on  Cuba.  What,  however,  had  his  hon.  friend  done  ?  He 
had  produced  no  authenticated  document  from  the  Foreign  Office — no  paper  bearing 
the  signature  of  Mr."  Canning ;  but  he  had  read  to  the  House  the  memoranda  of  a 
series  of  conversations  which  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  ministers  are  said  to 
have  had  with  Mr.  Canning ;  but  memoranda  of  conversations  which  that  minister 
never  saw,  and  which  he  had  not,  by  his  signature,  acknowledged  to  be  genuine. 
The  hon.  member,  however,  said,  that  the  reason  why  these  documents  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Foreign  Office  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ministers  of  the 
new  states  not  being  at  that  time  formally  received  in  this  country,  or  acknowledged 
by  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  Whether,  however,  they  were  ministers  or  agents, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  any  such  admission  as  that  attributed 
to  Mr.  Canning  had  been  made  in  these  conferences,  some  notice  of  it  would  have 
been  found  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  and,  had  any  such  document  been  found,  its  validity 
would  have  been  acknowledged,  though  the  ministers  of  those  states  were  not  at  the 
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time  recognised.  In  the  discussion  on  a  former  evening,  he  had  stated  distinctly, 
that  although  Mr.  Canning  declared  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  contemplated  by  Mexico,  would  be  displeasing  to  Great 
Britain,  still  no  interdict  of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  laid  on  either  Mexico  or 
Colombia  from  prosecuting  the  war,  if  they  thought  proper.  When  General  Santa 
Anna  had  assembled  about  700  men  in  the  province  of  Yucatan  and  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America  did  protest,  as  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  against  the  attempt  to  conquer  Cuba  through  an  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  ;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the  fair  use  of  the  Mexicans*  rights  as 
belligerents,  when  exercised  according  to  the  acknowledged  rules  of  war,  against 
Spain.  His  hon.  friend  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Canning  advised  the  Mexicans  not 
to  invade  Cuba.  Why,  at  that  time  the  new  States  of  America  were  not  recognised 
by  this  country;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  he  expressly  denied  that  Mr.  Canning 
adopted  any  other  course  than  that  of  expressing  the  dislike  of  this  country  to  that 
mode  of  warfare  which  the  States  seemed  disposed  to  adopt.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  referred  to  any  unpublished  official  documents,  but  he  had  already 
on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  special  reasons  he  had  then  stated,  referred  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  to  which  no  answer  had  been  or  could  be 
given.  Mr.  Canning  is  supposed  to  have  promulgated  the  interdict  in  1824;  yet 
when  writing  to  Mr.  Dawkins  shortly  afterwards  (and  he  would  quote  the  passage 
at  length,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  as  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Canning's 
authority),  Mr.  Canning  said,  •*  You  will  see  how  earnestly  it  U  desired  by  the 
United  States,  by  France,  and  by  this  country,  that  Cuba  should  remain  a  colony 
of  Spain.  The  British  Government,  indeed,  so  far  from  denying  the  right  of  the 
new  States  of  America  to  make  a  hostile  attack  upon  Cuba,  whether  considered  as 
the  possi'ssion  of  a  power  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  or  as  an  arsenal  from  which 
expe<litions  are  fitted  out  against  them,  that  we  have  uniformly  refused  to  join  wiih 
the  United  States  in  remonstrating  with  Mexico  and  Colombia  against  the  supposed 
intention,  or  in  intimating  that  we  should  feel  displeasure  at  the  execution  of  it.** 
Then  followed  the  passage  which  he  quoted  the  other  night,  **  We  should  indeed 
regret  it,  but  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  right  to  control  the  military  operations  of 
one  belligerent  against  another.^*  This  was  the  clear  and  express  language  of  Mr. 
Canning  at  the  very  time  when  the  hon.  member  supposed  he  was  interdicting  the 
invasion.  He  would  state,  also,  one  other  fact,  which  was  convincing  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  year  1826  Mexico  and  Colombia,  so  far  from  thinking  themselves  in- 
terdicted, actually  determined  on  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  blockade  the  Havannah, 
and  it  was  announced  at  the  same  time,  that  the  President  of  Mexico  meditated 
the  collection  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  marched  from  various  places,  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  the  blockadinpr  squadron  for  the  reduction  of  Cuba.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Canning  was  informed  of  the  expetiition,  and  the  British  minister  wrote  to  him, 
communicating  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  and  asking  for  instructions.  In  answer 
to  the  demand  for  instructions  on  those  points  which  were  likely  to  arise  with  refe- 
rence to  the  interests  of  England,  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
writer  to  make  a  division  somewhat  more  distinct  than  he  had  made,  before  he 
could  answer  his  questions ;  but  not  one  word  was  to  be  found  of  surprise  at  the 
communication,  as  there  naturally  would  have  been  had  any  interdict  existed  as  to 
the  invasion  of  Cuba.  That  fact  could  not,  at  such  a  moment,  have  been  passed 
over  in  the  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  British  agent,  if  such  an  interdict  had 
been  ever  put  forth  by  Mr.  Canning. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  that  the  blockade  was  prevented. 

Sir  R.  Peel — the  blockade  was  prevented  by  internal  dissensions  among  the 
states,  but  not  by  the  interference  of  England.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
by  repeating  his  former  declarations,  that  there  was  no  obligation,  either  moral,  or 
imposed  by  treaty,  on  Great  Britain,  to  protect  Mexico  from  attacks  on  the  side  of 
Cuba ;  ami  he  protested  against  the  reception  of  unauthorized  memoranda  of  con- 
'versations  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  claim  to  a  defensive  alliance,  which  never  was  contemplated  by  any  member  of  the 
Government  of  this  country. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  intimated  an  opinion  that  it  was  only  in  March  last  that  Mezico 
received  permission  to  invade  Cuba. 
69— Vol.  II. 
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Sir  R.  Peel  repeated,  that  the  South  American  States  knew  thev  were  at  liberty 
to  do  so  throu|^hout  the  whole  period,  and  that  in  1826  they  showed  a  disposition  to 
act  on  that  opinion.  Some  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning advised  the  Mexicans  not  to  invade  Cuba.  He  denied  that  Mr.  Canning  did 
so ;  but  if  he  had,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Canning  was  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  Spain  to  recognise  these  States,  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  advise  the  Mexicans  to  abstain  from  offending  Spain  by  an  attack 
on  Cuba. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  FORGERY, 
May  24,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Punishment  of  Forgeries'  Bill,  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
moved,  as  an  amendment  upon  the  original  motion,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  sutler 
death"  for  the  crime  of  Forgery,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  *^  transportation  be- 
yond the  seas,  for  life,  or  for  fourteen  years,  or  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement,  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.'' 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Sib  Robebt  Pebl  rose  and  said,  that  if  he  had  expected,  when  he  came  into  the 
House  that  evening,  to  find  the  question  of  forgery  treated  as  a  party  question,  and 
as  one  by  which  the  fate  of  a  ministry  might  be  decided,  such  an  impression  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  great,  not  to  say  lavish,  encomiums  bestowed  on  his  humble 
exertions  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But  he  entered  the  House  with  no  such 
impression,  knowing,  and  he  rejoiced  at  it,  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  when 
they  could  consider  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  criminal  law  of  the  country, 
as  no  party  questions,  nor  be  liable  in  discussing  them  to  have  their  attention  divert- 
ed from  the  sound  reasons  which  ought  to  determine  their  conduct,  and  from  the 
interests  of  those  classes  for  which  they  were  called  on  to  legislate.  He  wished  to 
defer  to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  tlie  great  body  of  the  petitioners; 
and  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  conclusion  different  from  theirs,  he  could 
assure  them  that  it  was  after  deliberate  consideration  that  he  had  attained  to  the 
honest  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  preserve  the  punishment  of  death  for 
forgery  than  abandon  it.  He  had  no  motives  to  make  him  wish  to  differ  from  them, 
and  he  had  no  previously-formed  theories  which  he  was  anxious  to  support.  From 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  general  doctrines  respecting  the  punishment  of  death 
he  did  not  dissent :  but  he  wished  to  state  his  opinion,  with  the  reasons  and  the  facts 
on  which  it  had  been  formed,  on  the  question  whether  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  preserved  or  abandoned.  There  were  no  reasons,  that  he  knew  of,  nor 
any  circumstances  in  his  situation,  why  he  should  not  be  ready  to  adopt  the  views  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  By  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  into  the  House  he 
proposed  to  meliorate  one  part  of  our  criminal  code,  and  his  course 'had  uniformly 
been  towards  the  mitigation  of  its  severity.  When  he  came  into  ofiice  seven  years 
before  the  present  period,  the  criminal  law  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  in  severity 
the  criminil  codes  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  and  he  had  then  thought  it  ought 
to  be  meliorated.  He  made  it,  since  ho  had  been  in  otfice,  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  not  to  set  the  example  of  meliorating  this  code,  but  to  follow  the  example 
previously  set  by  others.  He  had  found,  however,  that  the  habits  and  usages  of  ihe 
country  were  adapted  to  and  formed  on  the  severity  of  onr  code,  and  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  in  the  mitigation  of  this  severity  with  great  caution.  He  thought 
it  advantageous  to  continue  the  severity  of  the  law  in  its  lettter,  but  gradually  to 
meliorate  its  practical  application.  Ine  bills  he  had  introduced  into  parliament, 
consolidating  the  criminal  laws,  had,  in  part,  abandoned  capital  punishment;  but  he 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  criminal  law,  after  the  consoUdation  of  its  differ- 
ent parts  had  been  carried  into  effect,  should  be  again  brought  under  consideration. 
When  that  was  the  case,  the  House  might,  with  propriety,  take  the  question  into 
consideration,  whether  further  mitigation  of  its  severity  should  not  be  attempted.  In 
his  views  be  had  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  over  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  presided,  and  had  endeavoured  first  to  aiaiplify  the  law*  with  a 
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view  to  its  mitigation  afterwards.  What  he  had  done  to  consolidate  the  law  was  not 
to  prevent  the  whole  subject  being  hereafter  brought  under  review ;  and  when  the 
simplification  was  complete,  a  further  mitigation  of  its  severity  might  be  found  expe- 
dient. If  he  resisted,  at  that  time,  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
death  for  forgery,  he  must  appeal  to  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  to  the  practical 
application  he  had  made  of  the  law,  to  show  that  he  was  not  attached  to  that  punish- 
ment. He  had  not  contented  himself  with  a  bare  expression  of  his  opinion  on  this 
point ;  he  had,  by  the  advice  he  had  given  to  the  crown,  carried  those  opinions  into 
active  operation.  He  found  that  in  the  seven  years  previously  to  1822,  when  he  came 
into  office,  the  number  of  executions,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  731,  while  the  number 
of  executions  since  1 822 — that  is  up  to  December,  1 829 — was  433,  showing  a  consider- 
able diminution.  The  number  of  executions  in  London  and  Middlesex  in  the  former 
seven  years,  was  192 ;  in  the  latter  seven  years  during  the  period  that  he  had  been  in 
office,  it  was  120,  showing  a  diminution  of  seventy- two.  He  was  afraid  that  this  dimi- 
nution could  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  diminution  of  capital  offences,  as  they  had 
been  rather  on  the  increase.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws  might  have  encouraged  and  facilitated  prosecutions,  and  so  more  capital  crimes 
had  been  prosecuted,  but  be  did  not  believe  that  the  diminution  of  executions  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  of  capital  offences.  He  thought  that  the  House, 
when  it  took  the  subject  into  its  serious  consideration,  would  pause  before  it  gave 
its  consent  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery ;  and  he  wished  first  to 
state  the  reasons,  and  afterwards  the  facts,  which  ought  to  be  well  weighed  by  hon. 
members  before  they  consented  to  abolish  the  capital  punishment  for  this  crime. 
With  respect  to  the  crime  itself,  there  were  many  reasons,  such  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  gain  which  might  be  acquired — the  facility  of  committing  the  crime,  the  dilB- 
culty  of  detection,  and  the  temptation  to  commit  it,  which  marked  it  with  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  made  it  deserving  of  especial  consideration.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  to  be  obtained,  he  would  refer  to  the  case  of  Fauntleroy, 
the  amount  of  whose  forgeries  was  not  less  than  £353^000,  The  Bank  of  Englaud 
was  answerable  for  forgeries  committed  by  this  individual  through  a  series  of  years, 
and  actually  paid  a  sum  of  ^£353,000.  Looking  to  the  temptation,  he  would  observe, 
that  it  came  across  a  man  overwhelmed  with  distress,  who,  by  the  mere  presenting  a 
draft  at  a  banker  s,  might  be  irelieved  from  his  difficulties,  and  find  himself  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  prosperity ;  and  then,  if  he  did  succeed,  there  was  the  difficulty  of 
detection.  In  this  crime  there  were  none  of  those  revolting  circumstances  which 
alarmed  mankind.  There  was  no  confederacy  necessary.  The  criminal  did  not 
need  to  disclose  his  guilt  to  any  pariiceps  crimmis;  there  was,  consequently,  an 
extreme  difficulty  of  detection — the  draf^  was  paid  by  a  banker^s  clerk,  who  might, 
perhaps,  be  induced,  in  a  case  of  need,  to  cancel  it  or  to  deliver  it  up.  Then  the 
signature  might  be  so  well  imitated,  that  no  precaution  conld  detect  the  forgery  at 
the  moment.  No  vigilance,  therefore,  could  guard  against  it;  and  when  it  was 
once  committed  there  might  be  no  remedy.  No  receiver,  too,  was  necessary,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  crimes ;  and  the  property,  when  once  obtained,  could  not  be 
made  evidence  against  the  criminal.  But  even  the  crime  itself  might  be  committed 
by  an  innocent  man,  and  a  man  ignorant  that  he  was  committing  a  crime.  A  man 
presented  a  draft  at  a  banker^s;  it  was  paid,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  over  a 
crowded  desk ;  the  person  who  presented  it  might  not  be  the  forger,  but  somebody 
whom  he  had  employed.  The  real  guilty  party  might  escape,  if  the  stake  were 
large  enough,  to  the  continent ;  he  might  leave  tne  country ;  but  even  if  he  did  not 
do  that,  the  difficulty  of  detection  was  very  great.  It  depended  obviously  on  a 
question  of  personal  identity.  The  clerk  who  paid  the  draft  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  recognise  the  man  who  presented  it ;  and  if  he  were  only  some  ignorant 
and  innocent  agent,  he  must  find  out  and  identify  his  employer.  Thus,  it  was  a . 
question  of  double  identity ;  and  that  must  be  decided,  before  the  guilt  could  be 
brought  home  to  any  person.  When  he  recollected,  therefore,  the  magnitude  of  the 
gain — ^the  great  temptation — the  difficulty  of  the  detection,  that  there  were  no 
confederates  necessary,  and  no  violence  to  alarm  people,  as  in  a  bui^^lary  or  murder; 
coupling  all  these  circumstances  with  the  large  properties  concerned,  he  thought  thcT 
invested  this  crime  with  a  peculiar  and  exclnsive  character— a  character  which 
belonged  to  no  other  species  of  crime  against  which  the  legialatare  had  to  guard* 
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Before  the  House  resolved  to  abolish  the  punishmeDt  of  death,  the  members  should 
be  well  convinced  that  they  could  find  a  more  efficacious  punishment,  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     The  House,  before  it  came  to  such  a 
resolution,  would  pause,  and  it  would  deliberate  long  before  it  adopted  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     He  did  not  by  any  means  undervalue  the  public 
sympathy  in  giving  force  to  laws,  or  rendering  them  nugatory ;  he  adverted  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  but  he  did  not  find  them  conclusive 
against  his  view.     The  petitioners,  generally  speaking,  were  not  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  question,  though,  if  he  looked  only  at  individual  interest,  he  must 
be  silent.     If  a  regard  to  that  were  all  the  arguments  he  could  urge,  he  must 
abandon  the  defence  of  the  law ;  but  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  punishment  of  death  prevented  the  commission  of  the  crime — if  public  morals 
were  protected  by  the  fear  of  this  punishment — if  without  that  punishment  there 
would  be  a  great  increase  of  the  otFence — if  these  things  could  all  be  made  out,  then 
there  would  be  very  strong,  and  indeed  very  powerful,  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
punishment.     If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  fear  of  death  did  operate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  if  property  were  defended  by  it — which  wjis 
not  immaterial — he  conceived  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  abolishing  it.     If 
he  could  also  show,  that  those  who  petitioned  against  it  were  not  the  parties  most 
interested,  he  thought  the  House  would  have  good  reasons  for  withholding  its  assent 
to  the  prayer  of  their  petitions.     The  chief  petitioners  in  favour  of  the  measure  most 
interested  in  it  were  the  country  and  provincial  bankers;  but  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  they  had  in  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  interest  of  the  bankers  of 
London.     London  was  the  great  centre  and  mart  of  all  money  transactions,  and 
"very  few  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  or  negotiated  through  the  whole  country,  but 
found  their  way  to  London.     The  danger  of  forgery,  therefore,  was  tenfold  greater 
in  London  than  in  any  other  place.     Since  the  abolition  of  the  small  notes  also,  the 
number  of  forgeries  committed  on  country  bankers  had  considerably  diminitihed. 
Forgeries  of  £6  notes,  and  of  notes  to  a  large  amount,  had  never  been  so  fre(|iient  as 
of  the  £\  and  £2  notes.     It  might,  at  first  view,  appear  as  easy  to  obtain  £oO  or 
£20  for  signing  a  name  as  £\  or  ,£2;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  large 
sums  caus^  the  notes  to  be  examined.     The  small  notes  also  were  taken  by  a 
different  class  of  persons — they  were  passed  among  the  working  classes,  who  had 
not  time  nor  skill  to  examine  them  or  to  detect  the  forgery.     Moreover,  generally, 
the  £5  notes  were  made  payable  in  London;  and  if  they  were  once  paid,  the 
London  banker  was  responsible  for  the  sum.     As  to  cheques,  which  were  the  great 
instruments  forged,   the  country   bankers  hardly   used   them.      They  were   n(<t 
acquainted  with  cheques  as  they  were  used  by  the  London  bankers.     Besides,  in 
their  narrow  circle,  every  person  who  drew  cheques  was  known,  and  forgery  was 
there  much  more  difficult  than  in  London.     He  believed  that  the  forgery  of  a  che()ne 
in  any  provincial  town,  except  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  one  or  two 
others,  was  hardly  known.     Thus,  in  estimating  the  interests  of  London  and  country 
bankers  in  this  question,  those  of  the  latter  would  be  found  to  be  comparatively  small. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  he  was  opposing  was  this,  and  he  wished  to 
state  it  fairly.     The  severity  of  the  law,  it  was  said,  defeats  its  own  object;  it 
prevents  prosecutions,  it  leads,  when  criminals  are  prosecuted,  to  their  acquittal; 
it  enlists  in  their  cause  the  sympathies  of  juries,  and  the  sympathy  ef  the  public,  and 
leaving  a  prosecutor  without  hope  of  obtaining  a  conviction,  gives  him  an  interest 
in  avoiding  a  prosecution.     He  admitted  the  existence  of  a  reluctance  to  prosecute, 
but  he  believed  that  it  was  not  always  wholly  dictated  by  conscientious  motives; 
other  motives,   mingling  with  the  conscientious  motives,   did  deter  people  from 
prosecution.     There  was  the  great  expense  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  chance  of  the 
criminal  escaping.     When  a  man  had  been  defrauded  of  £80  or  £200,  he  did  not 
always  see  the  necessity  of  expending  £80  or  £100  more  in  prosecuting  the  crimi- 
nal, without  a  chance  of  recovering  his  property.     It  might  only  be  regarded, 
according  to  a  vulgar  saying,  as  throwing  good  money  after  bad;  and,  therefore, 
prosecutions   were  abstained  from  on   account  of  the  expense,    as   well   as   on 
account  of  conscientious  motives.      To  illustrate  this  he  would  observe  that  the 
country  bankers  had  proposed  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  cases  where  the  forged 
bills  of  the  latter  were  paid  to  the  former,  to  give  the  Bank  of  Englaxid  all  the 
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information  in  their  power  if  it  would  prosecute,  or  even  to  be  at  half  the  expense; 
but  when  they  found  that  the  bank  would  do  neither  they  declined  to  prosecute. 
He  could  not  allow,  tlierefore,  that  all  the  reluctance  proceeded  from  conscientious 
motives;  and   he  could  not  admit  that,  if  the  law  were  altered  as  to  severity, 
that  there  would  be  no  reluctance  to  prosecute.     He  was  sorry  to  fatigue  the  House 
with  details,  but  he  hoped  that  the  members  would  give  to  the  following  facts  their 
deliberate  attention.     The  argument  was,  that  the  reluctance  to  punish  the  parties 
with  death  prevented  individuals  from  prosecuting  and  juries  from  convicting. 
It  was  ditficult  to  determine  the  cases  not  prosecuted.     Individual  instances  were, 
no  doubt,  known,  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  draw  a  general  conclusion 
from   isolated   facts.      He  would   compare   the  cases  abandoned   by  prosecutors, 
after  commencing  the  prosecution  for  forgery,  with  the  prosecutions  abandoned  for 
some  other  crimes.     Selecting  the  seven  years  between  1823  and  1829,  inclusive,  he 
had  examined  the  question  in  reference  to  six  other  capital  offences;  that  was,  he  bad 
taken  the  charges  preferred  on  six  capital  offences,  and  the  number  of  prosecutions 
abandoned  on  them.     These  were  murder,  burglary,  highway- robbery,  horse-steal- 
ing, sheep-stealing,  and  offences  under  Lord  Ellen  borough's  act.    On  these  six  capi- 
tal offences,  the  number  of  offences  charged  in  the  seven  years  was  8,392;  and  of 
these  1,054  had  not  been  prosecute<l,  or  the  abandonment  of  prosecutions  amounted 
to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  nunibiT  of  charges.     The  number  of  charges  of  forgery 
during  the  same  period  was  383,  and  of  these  fifty- three  cases  had  not  been  prose- 
cuted.    There  was,  therefore,  about  one- eighth  of  the  prosecutions  for  this  crime,  as 
of  the  former  class  of  crimes,  abandoned.     There  was  no  greater  number  abandoned 
in  forgery  than  in  murder  and  other  crimes.    The  acquittals  were  of  moi'e  importance, 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  than  the  abandonments  of  prosecution,  for  they  had  in  them 
le!»s  of  what  was  vague  and  uncertain.     Taking  the  capital  crimes  before  mentioned, 
he  found  that  the  number  of  them  charged  in  the  seven  years  he  had  already  alluded 
to  was  7,328,  and  of  these  the  convictions  were  4,850,  so  that  the  proportion  of  con- 
victions to  charges  was  as  two  to  three.  There  was  one  third  acquitted.  The  proportion 
of  acquittals  for  forgery  was  not  greater.     It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  several  of 
the  crimes  he  had  selected' — such  as  sheep-stealing  and  horse-stealing — were,  like 
forgery,  condemned  by  the  general  sentiment,  and  therefore  that  the  acquittals  under 
them  would  be  as  numerous  as  those  under  the  charge  of  forgery,  and  from  the  same 
cause.     To  avoid  this  imputation,  he  would  take  the  case  of  murder,  and  see  what 
proportion  the  charges  and  acquittals  bore  to  each  other.     The  charges  for  murder, 
in  the  seven  years,  were  479,  and  the  convictions  were  only  99;  so  that  the  convic- 
tions were  to  the  charges  as  one  to  five.     There  were  in  the  same  period  2,760  charges 
of  forgery,  and  the  convictions  were  1,790;  so  that  the  House  would  see  that  the 
convictions  were  more  numerous  in  proportion  for  forgery  than  for  munlcr.     The 
latter  was  as  five  to  eight,  the  former  only  as  one  to  five.     He  contended  from  this 
view,  that  the  law  had  not  been  so  inoperative  as  some  hon.  members  supposed,  and 
that  it  had,  in  fact,  protected  property  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  punishment  of  d\iath  had  checked  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  was 
thus  a  protection  to  public  morality.     The  parties  most  interested  in  the  question  of 
preventing  forgery  were  the  London  bankers,  and  Bank  of  England,  and  he  would 
advert  to  the  magnitude  of  the  property  they  had  at  stake.     He  would  first  take  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  House  would  see  if  the  punishment  of  death 
might  not  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  property.     The  number  of  stock 
accounts,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  was  not  less  than  300,000.    It  paid  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  not  less  than  400,000  drafts,  and  there  were  not  less  than  1,000  transfers 
of  stock  made  in  its  books  daily.     Before  they  came  to  any  determination  on  this 
subject,  they  ought  to  look  to  the  state  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  forgery  at  the 
present  moment.     And  first  he  would  beg  the  House  to  look  at  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions instituted  by  those  establishments  most  exposed  to  suffer  from  forgery.   The 
prosecutions,  then,  of  the  Bank  of  England  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  £1  notes, 
nad  been  gradually  on  the  decline.     Bear  this  in  mind,  therefore,  when  the  question 
of  altering  the  law  was  to  be  considered,  that  in  an  establishment  which  had  300,000 
accounts  of  stock,  which  paid  400,000  checks  every  year,  and  which  had  1,000 
transfers  of  stock  every  day,  there  had  been  only  two  prosecutions  for  forgery  at  the 
last  assizes,  while  up  to  the  present  moment  there  was  not  a  single  prosecution  pending 
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for  the  next  assizes.  This  was  the  state  of  crime,  with  reference  to  this  great  estab- 
lishment, under  the  present  Uvr  of  punishing  forgery  by  death.  He  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  very  minute  en({iiiries  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
present  system,  in  the  case  of  the  ^reat  London  bankers,  in  order  that  he  might  come 
to  some  positive  conclusion  whether  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  tended 
to  the  promotion  of  morality,  or  of  the  reverse.  It  might  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
in  London  there  had  been  formed,  in  the  year  1825,  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  bankers  against  forgery,  by  an  immediate  prosecution  of  all  those  accused 
of  that  crime.  This  association  was  composed  of  thirty- six  of  the  most  eminent 
London  bankers.  They  have  a  secl^tary  and  a  solicitor,  and  to  them,  he  appre- 
hended, it  was  the  practice  to  commit  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution.  The  mem- 
bers were,  of  course, *bound  to  communicate  any  offence  in  the  way  of  forgery,  of 
which  they  became  cognizant.  He  believed  there  were  two  instances  of  a  departure 
from  that  practice.  He  would  not  name  them;  but  ordinarily,  he  understood,  it  was 
the  practice  for  the  members  to  communicate  to  the  secretary  and  solicitor  the  com- 
mission of  any  forgery  which  came  to  their  knowledge. 

Mr.  Martin  beg^ged  pardon  for  interrupting  the*right  hon.  gentleman;  but  although 
he  was  a  member  of  the  association,  he  never  understood  that  it  was  binding  on  them 
10  make  any  communication  to  the  secretary  or  solicitor,  unless  they  thought  proper 
im  do  so. 

8ir  R.  Peel  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  mention  names,  but  he  had  been  assured  of 
the  fact  on  very  g^ood  authority.    Returning,  however,  to  this  association,  he  found, 
by  returns  which  he  had  received,  that  at  the  clearing  office  of  these  bankers  there 
were  paid,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  the  month  of  May,  bills  and  checks  to  the 
nnmber  of  45,800,  and  the  money  value  of  this  amazing  number  of  drafts  and  bills, 
all  of  them  liable  to  forgery,  amounted  to  £10,095,000.     But  this  was  not  all — he 
found  that  four  of  the  banking-houses,  whose  members  belonged  to  the  committee, 
liquidated  demands  upon  paper,  and  therefore  liable  to  forgery,  to  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  £500,000,000  in  the  year.     Now,  by  the  returns  from  the  secretary  of  the 
oommittee  of  London  bankers,  he  found,  that  in  1827  there  were  nineteen  forgeries 
committed,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  forgeries  was  £7,000.    In  1828  there  were 
sixteen  forgeries,  and  the  amount  was  £15,000.   In  1829  there  were  twelve  forgeries, 
and  the  amount  was  £2,500;  and  in  the  present  year,  up  to  the  latest  time  at  which 
the  return  could  be  made  out,  there  were  only  four  forgeries,  and  the  amount  was 
£658.   Coupling,  therefore,  the  fact  of  there  being  at  the  present  moment  no  forgery 
under  prosecution  by  the  Bonk  of  England,  and  that  the  prosecutions  by  this  society 
of  the  bankers  of  the  metropolis  were  g^radually  diminishing,  he  thought  they  ought 
maturely  to  consider  how  far  the  present  law  had  proved  sufficient  for  its  end,  berore 
they  abandoned  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  substituted  for  it  a 
■econdary.ptmishment,  which  was  expected  to  operate  more  effectually  to  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.    He  confessed  he  had  not  heard  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  secondary  punishments  which  he 
expected  from  him  with  reference  to  this  subject.    The  men  accustomed,  as  fon]fer8 
generally  were,  to  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  so  much  by  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of  transportation  and  im- 
prisonment, as  of  death.     They  were,  by  their  habits  and  education,  placed  in  a 
situation  which  prohibited  the  beneficial  exercise  of  the  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ments.   In  many  cases  the  government  had  tried  the  effect  of  secondary  punishments. 
It  had  imprisoned  men  for  seven  years,  and  what  was  the  consequence?    Why  that 
the  low  diet  and  the  languor  produced  by  solitary  confinement  had  given  rise  to  a 
mortal  and  infectious  disease,  which  the  most  eminent  physicians  ascribed,  after  the 
most  minute  enquiry,  to  purely  moral  causes,  to  the  languor  of  long  and  solitary  con- 
finement, coupled  with  the  prison  diet,  which,  as  a  fit  punishment,  was  allotted 
them.     It  was  observed,  indeed,  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  giving  his  evidence  to 
the  committee  who  sat  on  this  subject,  that  punishment  by  solitary  confinement  and 
low  diet,  acted  with  a  double  force  on  those  whose  previous  habits  were  far  removed 
from  such  privations.     Bat,  in  addition  to  disease,  there  was  another  evil  to  be 
euarded  against.     It  not  unfirequently  happened,  that  the  languor  of  solitary  con- 
finement led  to  some  of  the  most  formidable  aggravations  of  insanity.    Then  canie 
fhit  question  of  whether  this  intanity  were  feigned  or  real — whether  the  8u£Rerings 
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were  pretended,  or  tuc  result  of  the  situation  and  previous  habits  of  the  criminal — 
BO  that,  under  any  ^\qw  of  the  case,  the  infliction  of  long  solitary  confinement  as  a 
secondary  punishment,  presented  numberless  difficulties.  Then  came  the  question  of 
the  infliction  of  hard  labour.  Now,  with  every  disposition  to  make  the  criminal  suffer 
by  the  infliction  of  hard  labour,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  his  previous  habits 
of  life  precluded  the  possibility  of  putting  that  portion  of  the  sentence  in  force.  It 
was  frequently  impossible  to  inflict  such  a  punishment.  But  supposing  he  did  send 
a  man  of  education  to  the  hulks  at  Deptford  or  Chatham ;  af^er  he  had  been  there 
for  two  or  three  years,  suffering  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  what  security  had  the 
executive  tliat  the  public  sympathy  would  not  be  as  much  awakened  in  his  favour, 
and  the  public  prejudice  as  much  directed  against  the  infliction  of  hard  labour,  as  it 
is  now  against  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  offender  for  the  same  crime  ?  What 
certainty  had  he  that  the  public  and  prosecutors  would  not  shrink  as  much  from 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  or  hard  labour,  as  they  now  do 
from  that  of  death  ?  The  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  such  as  hard  labour, 
low  diet,  and  solitary  confinement,  had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  and  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  continue  it ;  for  the  consequence  always  was,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  alter  the  diet  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  ^ive  a  kind  of  nutriment,  which,  as 
was  observed  by  an  hon.  member  (Colonel  Davies)  the  other  evening,  when  he  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  answering  his  remarks,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  convict 
an  object  of  envy  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose  honest  industry  would  not 
procure  him  any  sustenance  of  the  same  description.  It  was  said,  however,  that  they 
might  transport  offenders  of  this  description  to  New  South  Wales,  and  keep  them  to 
hard  labour  there.  Independently  of  the  power  which  a  man  of  education  must 
always  exercise  among  such  persons  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  associate  with  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guard  against  other  peculiarities  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  person  committing  forgery.  A  man  who  was  guilty  of  that  crime, 
seldom  or  never  failed  to  secure  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  might  even 
escape  discovery  long  enough  to  accumulate  a  very  large  sum;  and  it  must  therefore 
bo  taken  into  calculation,  that  when  detected  and  subjected  to*  punishment,  he  might 
employ  a  portion  of  his  gains  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  escape.  In  truth,  if 
the  infliction  of  secondary  punishments,  such  as  imprisonment  or  confinement  to  the 
hulks,  were  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  such  cases,  he  for  one  had  no  confidence  in  being 
able  to  prevent  a  forger  from  finding  the  means  of  escape.  For  these  reasons,  which 
he  had  thus  candidly  avowed,  he  had  no  confidence  in  secondary  punishments  pro- 
ducing the  end  all  had  in  view — the  prevention  of  crime — unless  they  made  them  so 
severe  that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  would  be  affected — the  public  sympathy  awak- 
ened for  his  sufferings,  or  his  constitution  prove  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the 
sentence.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the  impartial 
and  unbiassed  decision  of  the  House — premising  only  that  his  decided  opinion, 
supported  by  many  years*  experience,  was  in  favour  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  ex- 
pressing, as  he  did,  his  conscientious  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  the  right  hon. 
gcntleman^s  proposition  would  not  tend  to  the  repression  of  crime.  He  must  oppose 
the  amendment. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  134  against  118 :  majority,  16. 
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Mat  25,  1830. 

8iB  RoBBBT  PxEi^  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  said,  that  the 
bon.  member  appeared  to  him  to  mistake  altogether  the  object  of  the  message  of  last 
night.  His  Majesty  was  perfectly  capable  of  exercising  discretion  and  deliberation, 
and  the  message  of  last  night  merely  stated  that  bodily  indisposition  made  it 
inconvenient  and  painful  for  his  majesty  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  those  public 
instruments  which  required  his  sign- manual.  No  minister  would  presume  to  attach 
his  Majesty's  signature  to  any  document  upon  which  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
had  not  been  taken ;  much  less  to  an  instrument  for  the  removal  of  a  judge.  His 
Migesty^s  pleasure  would  be  taken  upon  this,  as  it  was  taken  upon  every  other 
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case ;  for  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  House,  that  his  Majesty  was  at 
that  moment  as  competent  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  as  he  had  ever  been  at 
any  other  period  of  his  life. 


DRAMATIC  CENSORSHIP 
Mat  25,  1830. 

Mr.  Lcnnard,  the  hon.  member  for  Maldon,  moved  *'  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  Act  10  Geo.  II.,  c.  28,  which  empowers 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  acting  of  any  new  play  or  entertainment 
on  the  stage." 

In  the  brief  discussion  that  followed, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  stage  before  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  was  nothing  to  induce  the  House  to  remove  the  censorship. 
He  confessed  he  had  not  the  confidence  which  the'hon.  mover  had  in  the  good  taste  of 
the  public ;  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that,  but  for  the  censorship,  immoral  and 
bliisphemous  dramas  would  not  be  received  with  applause ;  neither  did  he  believe  that 
the  common  law  would  be  found  sufficient  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage. 
He  was  the  more  induced  to  entertain  these  opinions  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
horrid  murder  committed  by  Thurtell,  with  all  its  dreadful  details,  was  represented  on 
a  minor  stage,  almost  immediately  after  its  occui*rence.  The  hon.  member  for  Maldon 
had  alluded  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech.  There  was  one  part  of  that  speech  to  which 
ho  begged  the  particular  attention  of  the  hon.  member,  namely,  that  part  of  it  in 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  had  objected  to  bringing  in  the  bill  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  session.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  predicted  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question 
would,  in  its  consequences,  be  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  result, 
however,  had  shown  that  the  noble  lord  was  entirely  mistaken  on  that  point.  The 
deputy-licenser,  Mr.  Colman,  had  been  charged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
fastidiousness ;  but  was  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  say,  that  the  dramatic  taste 
of  the  people  of  England  was  so  pure  that  it  might  be  left  without  control  ?  And 
what  was  the  substitute  for  that  authority  recommended  by  the  hon.  gentleman  ? 
A  committee  of  magistrates — of  police — or  at  best,  county  magistrates !  For  all 
these  reasons,  but  especially  because  he  objected  to  bringing  in  such  a  bill  as  the 

E resent  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  as  the  25th  of  May,  he  must  oppose  the 
on.  gentleman's  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  subsequently  intimated  that  he  would  not  object  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Maiden's  bringing  in  a  bill  at  as  early  a  period  in  the  next  session 
as  he  might  think  proper, — the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 
Mat  25,  1830. 

^Ir.  Labouchere  moved,  and  Lord  Sandon  seconded  tlic  following  resolutions : — 

*^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  councils  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ought  not  to  consist  of  persons 
holding  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown;  and  that  any  measures  that  may  tend 
to  connect  more  intimately  this  branch  of  the  constitution  with  the  interest  of  these 
colonics,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  judges 
should  hold  seats  in  the  Executive  Councils  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  chief  justice)  they  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the 
political  business  of  the  legislative  councils. 

**  That  it  b  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  good  govern- 
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ment  and  contentment  of  his  Majesty^s  Canadian  subjects,  that  these  measures 
should  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  convenient  delay." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  said,  he  had  been  asked, 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  Crown  ? 
This  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer  in  general,  as  much  depended  on  the  nature 
of  society,  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  inducements  held 
out  to  men  to  accept  judicial  situations.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was,  a 
pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  colony.  The  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  resolutions  that  had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  had  suppofted  them  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  that  it  was  necessary  to  force  hj^  right  hon.  friend  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee;  but  it  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  his 
right  hon.  triend,  that  he  had  not  only  adopted  the  principle,  but  had  actually 
carried  it  into  practice,  by  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  three  vacancies  to 
appoint  the  successors  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee.  As  the 
resolutions  were  meant  to  apply  a  stimulus  to  the  government,  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  shown  that  the  government  did  not  need ;  that  was,  he  thought,  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  House,  which  must,  under  such  circumstances,  wish  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  censuring  the  government,  should  not  adopt  the  resolutions. 
There  were,  however,  two  other  reasons.  First,  as  the  resolutions  referred  to  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  House  ought  to  proceed  by  addressing 
the  Crown  to  abstain  from  exercising  that  prerogative,  and  not  by  coming  to  the 
proposed  resolutions.  The  Act  regulating  the  Canadas  gave  the  power  to  the  Crown, 
and  if  the  House  wished  to  restrain  that  power,  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  by  a 
legislative  measure.  To  the  resolutions  of  that  House  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  a  party ;  and  therefore,  What  was  intended  to  alter  the  prero- 
gative should  be  done  by  a  measure  in  which  the  whole  legislature  could  concur. 
Another  reason  was,  that  the  Crown  had  exercised  its  prerogative,  and  had 
appointed  a  Council,  and  in  that  council  were  several  persons  dependent  on  the 
government,  as  well  as  judges;  and  a  resolution  of  that  House,  condemning  the 
formation  of  that  Council,  would  not  add  to  its  respect  in  the  Canadas.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  wise,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to 
such  a  resolution.  He  desired  to  see  the  colonies  prosperous;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced they  would  long  be  of  use  to  the  mother-country,  by  remaining  connected 
with  her  by  the  ties  of  affection ;  and  it  was  only  by  those  ties,  which  he  wished  to 
see  strengthened,  that  we  could  secure  their  assistance  and  goodwill. 

On  a  division,  the  first  resolution  was  negatived  by  155  against  94;  majority,  61. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  MILITARY  AT  RYE. 

:May  27,  1830. 

Colonel  Evans  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  Rye,  complaining 
of  the  interference  of  a  military  armed  force,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Curteis, 
Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  disturbance  at  that  place  between  certain  landowners 
and  other  persons,  relative  to  the  sluices  which  served  to  clear  the  harbour.  The 
hon.  member  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  disturbance  which  took  place  there  on  the 
2Cth  ultimo;  he  justified  tho  conduct  of  the  people,  and  considered  the  interference 
of  the  military  as  illegal. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Rohert  Pfel  said,  that  he  would  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  question  between 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Rye  and  the  commissioners.  He  absented  himself  from 
voting  on  the  bill  relating  to  Rye,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  better  for  a  minister 
of  the  crown  not  to  interfere  in  giving  an  opinion  on  a  private  bill.  The  time  for 
making  repairs  in  the  sluice  would  not  by  law  expire  till  1831,  and  yet,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  about  500  persons,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  went  to  level  it  by  force, 
and  so  destroyed  the  communication  between  Rye  and  Dover.  He  felt  it  his  duty 
to  say,  that  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Herbert  Curteis)  acted  with  promptitude  and  tem- 
perance. The  men  in  the  preventive  service  were  called  to  assist  in  putting  down 
the  rioters.     Rye  was  not  a  place  from  which  the  blockade  service  could  be  safety 
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drawn  avay,  and,  in  order  to  let  them  attend  to  their  own  duty,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
ordered  troops  to  igo  in  aid  of  the  civil  service.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  give 
protection  to  property.  He  hoped  the  gallant  colonel  would  interfere  with  his  con- 
stituents, and  advise  them  on  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  The  magistrate  was  per- 
fectly right  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  sluice  by  night  and  by  violence.  ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  any  bill  that  was'before  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
neither  did  he  think  that  he  was  called  upon  to  interfere  ofScially  with  private  bills 
in  any  respect.  Presuming  even  the  alleged  grievance  to  exist,  he  still  thought  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  redressed  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  If  the  parties  should  find  that 
they  bad  a  right  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  law,  there  would  be  no  opposition  whatever 
offered  on  his  part. 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  ROYAL  SIGN-MANUAL  BILL. 
Mat  27,  1830. 

A  message  was  brought  down  from  the  Lords,  stating  that  their  lordships  had 
passed  a  bill,  entitled  ^'  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  certdn  persons  to 
affix  the  Royal  Signature  to  instnmients  requiring  such  signature,''  in  which  they 
desired  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sib  Bobbbt  Pebl  said, — Sir,  in  moving  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  intended  to  make 
a  temporary  provision  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  affix  Us  royal  signature  to  those 
public  instruments  whibh  require  that  formality,  I  must  repeat,  in  concurrence,  I 
am  sure,  with  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  and  of  this  nation,  mv  deep 
regret  at  the  circumstances  which  have  rendered  this  application  to  Parliament 
necessary.  It  is,  as  his  mi^esty  has  informed  the  House  by  his  gracious  message, 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  under  which  he  is  labouring,  painful  and  inconvenient 
to  the  king  to  attach  his  sign-manual  to  the  multitude  of  official  instruments  which 
require  the  royal  signature  to  give  them  validity.  I  must  at  the  same  time  state 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  when  application  has  been  made  to  his  majesty  for 
his  signature  to  any  instrument,  the  completion  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  public 
service,  particularly  instruments  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
pardons,  when  it  was  thought  fit  to  extend  mercy  to  those  who  had  received  a  penal 
sentence ;  on  all  such  occasions,  whatever  pain  or  inconvenience  affixing  the  signa- 
ture might  have  subjected  the  king  to,  his  majesty  never  suffered  those  considerations 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  desire  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  exer- 
cise his  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  to  forward  the  due  execution  of  the  public 
service.  I  am  sure  that  this  House  is  animated  by  a  unanimous  desire  to  spare 
his  majesty  the  pain  and  inconvenience,  if  measures  can  be  devised  to  effect  that 
object  consistently  with  the  due  dischar^  of  the  public  service.  I  hope,  consistently 
with  that  object,  and  with  the  prevention  of  all  detriment  or  fear  of  injury  to  the 
public  service,  that  the  measure  which  is  now  introduced,  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  present  bill  provides  that  his  mi^ty  may,  by  his  royal  warrant  or  commission, 
to  be  signed  with  the  sig^-manual,  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  attach  a  stamp 
to  those  instruments  which  reouire  the  royal  signature.  That  stamp  will  be  provided 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  There  will  be  two  stamps ; 
one  of  which  will  bear  the  words  *•  George  R.,"  and  the  other  **  G.  R.,"  the  initials 
^  only,  for  such  instruments  as  are  usually  signed  in  that  way.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  persons  so  empowered  to  affix  this  stamp,  shall  not  be  authorized  to  affix  it  to  any 
instrument  without  a  memorandum,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
bearing  the  signature  of  at 'least  three  out  of  seven  officers  of  state,  who  are  named 
to  be  responsible  for  its  application.  Of  those  seven  si^atures,  three,  at  least,  must 
be  attached  to  every  instrument,  as  a  certificate  of  its  authenticity.  The  seven 
persons  so  appointed  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  three  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  no  one  of  these  seven  officers  so 
appointed  shall  act  alone;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  or  the 
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supposition  of  any  possible  fraud,  an  oath  is  provided  by  the  bill,  to  be  taken  by 
the  parties  by  whom  the  stump  is  to  be  affixed.     The  stamp  can  only  be  affixed 
by  the  king^s  express  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  and  the  party 
affixing  it  must  attest  by  his  own  signature,  that  the  stamp  has  been  affixed  by  his 
majest^^s  express  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty.     These  are  the 
conditions  which  accompany  the  passing  of  this  bill.     However  temporary  it  may 
be  in  its  duration — for  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  bill  to  the  end  of  this  session — 
and  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  extend  it  longer — but  in  case  it 
ahould  become  necessary  to  continue  it  for  a  longer  time,  then  there  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  the  measure  again  under  the  consideration  of  the  House;  so 
that  every  caution  possible  has  been  used  in  this  case.     It  is  rig^t  that  it  should  be 
so,  because  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  establishing  a  precedent  which  may 
be  appealed  to  on  future  occasions.    There  is  one  other  provision  which  I  omitted 
to  notice — namely,  an  express  enactment  that  his  majesty  may,  at  any  time,  attach 
his  sig^-manual  in  the  ordinary  way  to  any  instrument  when  he  sees  fit  and  con- 
Tenient,  and  that  such  signature  shall  have  the  ordinary  operation,  notwithstanding 
the  concurrent  power  given  to  attach  the  signature  in  the  other  manner.     His  ma- 
jesty will,  therefore,  if  he  see  fit,  exercise  his  royal  prerogative  with  his  own  hand. 
There  have  been  various  instances  in  the  former  history  of  this  country,  of  the 
royal  signature  being  attached  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  bill.     In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VlII.  more  than  one  commission  was  issued,  empowering  persons  to  apply  a 
stamp,  instead  of  the  royal  signature  or  initials,  and  giving  it  equal  validity  with 
the  royal  sign-manual.    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  also,  the  same  power  was  given 
by  royal  commission ;  and  it  U  also  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnett, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  a  stamp  was  applied  in  a  similar  manner.     But 
although  there  exist  all  these  various  precedents  for  devolving  to  individuals  the 
power  of  affixing  a  stamp,  by  the  authority  of  the  sign-manual,  we  have  thought  it 
the  safer  course  to  apply  to  parliament  in  this  way  for  its  sanction.     I  could  enter 
into  a  more  detailed  explanation  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  from  the  circumstances 
tinder  which  this  measure  is  proposed,  from  its  temporary  duration,  and  the  caution 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  I  should  hope  that  the  House  will  be  unanimous  in  the 
desire  to  afibrd  his  majesty  this  accommodation.    It  will  be  felt  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  the  measure  should  be  passed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  those  public  instruments  which  would  now  be  pressing  for  signa- 
ture, if  it  were  not  for  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  the  operation  causes  to  his 
majesty.     At  the  same  time  I  propose,  that  we  should  see  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  print  before  it  is  finally  carried.    I  shall  move  that  it  should  be  read  a  first  and 
second  time  to-day ;  it  can  then  be  carried  through  its  remaining  stages  to-morrow, 
and  receive  the  royal  assent  on  Saturday. 

Lord  Althorp  suggested  that  it  might  be  proper,  before  the  bill  should  be  finally 
passed,  to  have  some  evidence  that  his  niajestv  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  a 
measure  of  this  nature  necessary. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  sure  that  when  the  noblo  lord  thought  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  bill  was  proposed,  he  would  not  press  his  proposition. 
The  House  had  his  majesty's  distinct  assurance,  in  his  gracious  message,  that  he 
was  labouring  under  indisposition  which  rendered  it  painful  and  inconvenient  to 
sig^  the  various  official  documents  presented  for  that  purpose.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  a  step  of  this  nature ; 
but  when  the  House  had  the  royal  message,  saying  that  it  was  painful  and  in- 
convenient to  his  majesty,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  respectful  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  the  fact. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  reply  to  some  observations  from  Sir  C.  Wetherell  and 
Mr.  Bernal,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said,  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  further  details  before,  but  there  was  a  precedent  for  a  commission 
to  authorize  a  party  to  attach  a  stamp,  instead  of  the  royal  hand.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  it  was  really  curious  and  remarkable  how  closely  the  precautions 
adopted  on  that  occasion  coincided  with  those  provided  by  the  present  bill.  The 
precedent  had  only  been  discovered  yesterday,  after  this  bill  was  prepared,  and  if 
the  House  had  any  curiosity,  he  would  read  it.  The  ri^ht  hon.  baronet  then  read 
an  extract  from  the  5th  and  6th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  stated*  that  the  Queeo, 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  labour  which  she  sustained  in  the  government  and 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  was  unable,  without  much  danger  and  inconvenience,  to 
sign  the  commissions,  warrants,  letters,  missions,  and  other  papers,  and  she  there- 
fore appointed  certain  persons  therein  named,  and  gave  them  authority  to  seal  the 
necessary  instruments,  instead  of  the  Queen,  at  her  command,  and  in  her  j)resence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Chancellor  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  and  others  named  therein,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  declared  that  all 
instruments  so  signed  should  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  if  they  were  signed 
by  the  hand  of  the  queen.  This  precedent  had  beeu  discovered  subsequently  to  the 
preparation  of  the  present  bill ;  but  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  precautions  taken 
were  the  same.  Indeed,  the  bill  went  further  than  the  precedent,  becaui>e  (a  point 
which  he  omitted  to  mention  before)  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  instruments 
should  be  signed  also  in  the  presence  of  a  confidential  servant.  The  question  of 
forgery  had  been  considered ;  but,  as  the  duration  of  the  bill  was  to  be  so  short,  and 
as  it  was  environed  with  so  many  cautions,  it  was  thought  that  forgery  would  not 
be  possible,  because  the  forgery  of  the  stamp  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  would 
be  necesiiary  also  to  affix  the  names  of  all  those  who  attested  it.  In  almost  every 
instrument  there  would  be  ^^e  signatures.  Referring  to  the  Regency  Act,  he  did 
not  find  in  it  any  provision  making  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  sign-manual — [Sir 
C.  Wetherell  said,  he  did  not  desire  to  persevere  in  his  suggestion].  If  it  were 
necessary  to  continue  the  present  measure  after  this  session,  it  would  then  be  right 
to  consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  additional  provision  to  meet 
this  point.  But  at  present  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary,  for  the  reasons  which 
he  had  stated,  and  also  as  forgery  was  at  all  times  subject  to  a  high  penalty  at 
common  law. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
following  day. 

Mat  28,  1830. 

The  Bill  was  passed  through  the  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  reported,  without 
amendments.     On  the  question  being  put,  that  it  be  read  a  third  time, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  say  in  reply  to  an  observation  made  last  night,  re- 
specting the  crime  of  forging  the  Royal  Signature  stamp,  that  in  the  Regency  Act 
there  was  a  clause,  enabling  his  present  majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  to  sign 
*^  George,  Prince  Regent,^'  and  the  Act  did  not  make  the  forging  that  signature 
treason,  but  forgery.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  precedent  afforded  by  that  Act 
was  strictly  followed;  and  most  hon.  members,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  consider  the 
punishment  of  forgery  abundantly  sufficient  for  such  a  possible  offence.  The  other 
precautions  contained  in  the  bill  better  provided  against  forgery  than  would  any  ex- 
traordinary severity  which  they  might  introduce  in  the  nature  of  a  penal  enactment. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  immediately  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 


THE  NEW  POLICR 
May  28,  1830. 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  moved,  *'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  would  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  House  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
Police  of  the  metropolis  under  the  Police  bill  of  1829,  distinguishing  the  grades  of  the 
persons  so  employed,  and  the  specific  number  of  each  grade,  together  with  the  Pay 
and  Allowance  of  all  the  persons  employed  ;  and  also  all  the  General  Orders  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  since  the  formation  of  the  Establishment.'^ 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lennard, 
and  agreed  to. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  just  then  entered,  said,  if  he  had  been  in  the  House  when 
the  hon.  baronet  moved  for  these  Returns,  he  should  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  on  this  subject  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  House  the  fullest  informa- 
tion.   All  the  orders  whidi  had  been  issued,  bou  general  as  well  as  secret — if  there 
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were  any,  but  in  fact  there  were  none, — he  should  be  most  willing  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  There  was  no  sort  of  information  connected  with  the  police 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  give.  •  In  order,  however,  to  make  the  returns  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  complete,  the  House  ought  to  know  to  what  extent  the  police  had  been 
brought  into  operation,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  the  districts  it  guarded.  He 
would  therefore  move  frfr  an  account  of  the  number  of  districts  to  which  the 
Metropolis  police  had  been  extended,  specifying  the  number  of  parishes,  and  the 
population  of  each  parish  according  to  the  last  Population  Returns,  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  population  embraced  within  the  districts  of  the  police. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  he  had  made  no  allusion  to  secret  orders,  for  he  did  not  suppose 
that  any  such  had  been  given. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  there  had  been  any  he  should  ha.Te  been  glad  to  ha?e 
produced  them,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  eflSciency  of  the  police  would  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  it  was  expos€Hi  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  House. 

Lord  Enconibe  said,  if  the  Metropolitan  police  were  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  at  Brighton,  it  would  be  purely  a  military  body. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  nothing  of  the  Brighton  police,  except  having  seen  the 
men.  He  had  readily  given  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  such  towns  as  chose 
to  form  a  police  like  the  Metropolitan  police;  but  he  had  taken  no  other  part 
in  their  proceedings,  though  he  hoped,  that  every  provincial  town  would  form 
such  a  police. 
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May  28,  1830. 

Mr.  O'Conncll,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  ^^  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
effectual  and  radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
Commons  lltjuse  of  Parliament." 

-Mr.  John  Wood  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  John  Russell  intimated  his  intention  of  moving,  by  way  of  amendment,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  in  substance  the  same  as  those  which  he  had  formerly  proposed 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Refonn. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  question  was  already  so 
much  exliausted,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  general  observations 
upon  the  matter  at  issue,  but  confine  himself  to  the  motions  which  had  been  made. 
Inhere  were  two  specific  propositions  before  the  House.  The  one  was  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  other  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord. 
The  motion  of  the  learned  gentleman  embraced  three  topics — Triennial  Parliaments, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Universal  Suffrage.  The  act  which  altered  triennial  parliaments 
into  septennial,  had  been  designated  by  the  learned  gentleman  a  gross  usurpation, 
and  he  had,  on  that  ground,  claimed  the  going  back  to  triennial  parliaments;  but 
he  begged  to  observe,  that  the  usurpation  extended  only  as  far  as  that  one  parliament 
was  concerned,  which  was  elected  for  three  years.  With  respect  to  future  parlia- 
ments, it  had  just  as  much  right  to  make  them  septennial,  as  the  present  parliament 
had  to  make  future  ones  triennial.  But  he  was  opposed  to  triennial  parliaments  on 
other  grounds;  neither  did  he  see  how  it  could  help  the  interests  of  which  its  friends 
declared  themselves  the  advocates.  The  ex])enses  of  elections  had  been  talked  of; 
but  surely  the  oftener  they  occurred,  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  expense.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  in  clubs  the  vote  by  ballot  prevailed,  but  he  thought  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  cases;  besides  which,  he  altogether  doubted  the 
policy  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  in  secret;  to  him  it  appeared  that  it  would 
afford  ample  cover  for  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  if  it  did  not  altogether  prevent  that  free 
canvass  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates. — [Some  hon.  mem- 
ber observed,  "They  may  have  that  too"].  No:  if  they  did  discuss  those  merits, 
unless  hypocrisy  were  afterwards  made  use  of,  the  landlord  wouhi  have  just  as  much 
power  of  discovering  what  the  vote  of  his  tenant  was,  whether  the  discussion  took 
place  in  the  public-house  or  on  the  hustings;  neither  did  he  believe  that  any  assur- 
ance could  be  given  that  the  ballot  would  be  fairly  taken.    To  whomsoever  the  task 
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might  be  trusted,  be  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  responsibility.  Witk 
respect  to  universal  suffrage,  he  had  only  this  observation  to  make; — If  the  learned 
member  had  said,  *^  I  prefer  a  republic  to  a  monarchy/'  he  should  have  understood 
why  that  learned  gentleman  wanted  to  have  universal  suffrage.  But  if  he  said  that 
he  intended  to  improve  the  constitution  according  to  constitutional  principles, 
he  ought  to  show  that  there  was  a  precedent  in  the  constitution  for  universal  suf- 
frage. There  was  no  such  precedent.  Once  grant  universal  suffrage,  and  that 
monarchy  which  the  learned  gentlenum  professed  to  admire — ^that  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  existence  of  which,  he  said,  he  saw  so  many  excellent  reasons,  would  not  Ions 
survive.  If  that  House  were  to  be  the  immediate  organ  of  the  people's  willt  it  would 
not  long  be  content  with  possessing  only  one-third  of  the  legislative  power— -and  the 
first  moment  in  which  there  was  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Ix)rds  to 
the  expressed  opinion  of  the  representatives  elected  on  the  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage, that  moment  would  endanger  either  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
change  the  state  of  the  country,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  government.  And 
let  him  tell  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  been  so  fond  of  referring  to  the  times  of 
the  Revolution,  that  if  universal  suffrage  had  existed  then,  they  never  would  have 
had  that  Revolution;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  was  decidedly  for  another  form  of 
government  But  the  learned  gentleman  had  contended,  that  as  the  people  paid  for 
the  public  appointments,  they  ought  to  have  a  control  over  those  appointments. 
Why,  did  not  that  very  argument  show  that  as  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  the 
elective  power,  they  would  also  want  the  executive  power?  The  only  tangible 
instance  that  had  been  cited  by  the  other  side,  was  that  of  an  hon.  and  gallant 
general,  who  had  b^n  dismissed  from  his  office  for  voting  against  the  government; 
but  did  any  one  suppose  that  a  state  could  ever  be  so  constituted  as  that  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  government  in  opinion  should  form  part  of  the  government? 
But  even  supposing  that  this  circumstance  ffave  a  proof  of  a  corrupt  state  of  things, 
he  could  tell  the  learned  gentleman  that  universal  suffrage  would  give  no  security 
from  such  dismissals  from  office;  and  in  this  ancient  limited  monarchy  there  was 
infinitely  less  exercise  of  this  power  than  in  that  republic  where  universal  suffrage 
prevailed.  In  this  country,  when  there  was  a  change  of  government,  the  removals 
were  generally  confined  to  those  who  held  confidential  situations,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate officers  were  usually  retained;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  assure  the 
learned  gentleman  from  good  authority,  that  when  Oeneral  Jackson  succeeded  to 
the  presidential  chair,  his  first  act  was  to  remove  every  individual  from  office — from 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest— even  the  very  postmasters,  who  had  been  opposed 
to  his  interest.  In  his  mind,  that  vras  a  conclusive  proof,  that  even  if  there  were 
universal  suffrage,  there  still  would  be  no  security  against  the  removal  of  individuab 
from  office.  On  these  grounds,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  With  respect  to  the  amenament  of  the  noble  lord,  he  must 
say  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  that.  The  noble  lord,  referring  to  something  that 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  said  on  a  former  night,  observed,  that  he  had  contrasted  the 
present  House  of  Commons  with  the  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  II.;  but  that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  ready  to  prove  that  there  was  more 
attention  paid  to  the  public  interest  in  ^ose  times  than  at  present.  If  this  proved 
any  thing,  it  proved  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  reform ;  for,  as  the  noble  lord 
had  observed,  there  were  more  members  of  parliament  holding  office  formerly  than 
now,  so  that  the  present  defect,  according  to  that  argument,  would  be,  that  there 
were  too  few  members  holding  offices.  The  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  was  such  as 
to  afford  no  satisfaction  to  those  irho  sided  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman; 
and,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  it  would 
involve  the  whole  country  in  g^reat  confusion.  In  particular,  the  part  of  the  propo- 
sition which  referred  to  the  compulsory  disfranchisement  of  boroughs,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  quite  incomprehensible;  he  could  not  understand  in  what  manner  the 
pecuniary  compensation  was  to  be  afforded,  or  to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid.  But  on 
still  more  general  grounds  he  was  opposed  to  the  proposed  parliamentary  reform. 
The  House  was  bound  to  dbcide  this  question  on  the  most  comprehensive  views. 
They  had  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  on  the  whole  a  general  representation 
of  the  people  in  that  House;  and  whether  the  popular  voice  were  not  sufficiently 
beard.    For  himself  be  thought  that  it  was;  and  that  that  House  was  not  unduly 
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influenced  hj  the  members  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  llie  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  contended  that  the  want  of  reform  was  the  cause  of  the  expen- 
sive and  lengthened  wars  in  which  this  country  had  been  engaged.  He  begged 
leave  to  deny  that  assertion;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  a  House  representing  the 
wishes  of  the  people  would  be  a  security  against  the  recurrence  of  expensive  wars. 
It  never  had  been  found  in  the  experience  of  English  history,  that  peace  was  very 
popular,  or  that  virar  was  very  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  He  would 
admit  that  the  people  sometimes  became  tired  of  war;  but  war  having  been  entered 
upon,  it  was  then  matter  for  the  consideration  of  government  whether  there  were  not 
circumstances  to  preclude  an  immediate  treaty  of  peace.  On  these  grounds,  and  not 
seeing  that  there  were  any  grievances  made  out  which  called  for  parliamentary 
reform,  he  should  certainly  give  his  most  decided  opposition  to  both  the  measures 
before  the  House. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — ^fbr  the  motion,  13;  against  it,  3 19 — majority,  306. 


THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 
June  3,  1830. 

Dr.  Phillimore  moved,  '*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  direct  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  and  Wales,  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  state  of  the  Law  of  Divorce,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
enabling  persons  to  obtain  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  in  cases  of  adultery, 
by  legal  process  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

Several  members  having  spoken,  Sir  RoBEirr  Peel  said,  the  House  had.  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  imperfect  notice  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  given  of  this  measure— all-important  as  that  was.  He  was,  therefore,  rather 
taken  by  surprise  in  being  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  at  that  moment. 
He  was  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  give  a  vote  on  so  extensive  a  subject  without  the 
fullest  consideration.  The  question,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  this: — Was  a  case 
of  necessity  made  out  for  a  change  in  the  existing  law?  and,  secondly,  was  the  pro- 
posed the  best  mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject?  As  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  he  would  not  at  that  moment  undertake  to  decide  it,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  say  that  he  could  not  admit  all  the  hon.  and  learned  member^s  statements.  It 
had  been  said  that  that  House  was  not  a  competent  tribunal  in  cases  of  divorce,  and 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton  collusion  took  place.  He  thought,  however,  that  that 
statement  was  much  exaggerated;  for  he  could  not  g^ve  the  name  of  collusion  to  a 
case  where  a  wife,  who  had  been  gpilty  of  adultery,  and  wronged  an  afiectionate 
husband,  oflered  no  opposition  to  his  procuring  a  divorce.  If  it  were  the  case  that 
collusion  was  frequent  and  inevitable,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  some  means  oi 
preventing  such  an  evil  in  future.  But  the  testimony  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Tnegony  was  directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  If  by  collusion  were 
meant  a  criminal  collusion  to  obtain  a  divorce,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  such  a  collusion  was  frequent.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  expense  of  the  remedy  operating  to  g^ve  the  rich  an  advantage 
over  the  poor.  Let  them  adopt  what  regulations  they  pleased  on  the  subject,  be 
feared  that  that  inequality  could  not  be  obviated.  How  could  any  court  determine 
on  the  justice  or  expediency  of  gp*anting  a  divorce  without  an  extensive  review  of  the 
Kves  of  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  claimed,  and  without  hearing  satisfactory  evidenoe 
upon  the  subject?  The  expense  attendant  on  such  proceedings  must  always  operate 
as  a  bar  to  the  poor.  It  had  been  said  that  there  were  courts  in  which  a  suMect  of 
that  kind  could  be  investigated  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £15,  With  a  reference 
to  public  morality,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
retain  all  the  existing  inconveniences  than  to  make  divorce  so  easily  attainable.  To 
do  that,  would  be  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  adultery,  Ho  was  far  from  thinking 
that  our  present  system  was  a  good  one;  but  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  say, 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem^r  for  Clare,  that  the  husband  shouldiiave  no  remedy 
for  the  infidelity  of  his  wife. 
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Mr.  O'Connell  said,  he  was  not  opposed  to  divorces  a  merua  et  thoro. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  argument  applied  to  both  species  of  divorce.  It  was  well 
to  make  it  the  general  rule  that  there  should  be  no  divorce;  but  there  must  be  excep- 
tions; yet  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  strictly  enquired  into,  and  ought  to  be  the 
subjects  of  distinct  acts  of  legislation.  As  to  referring  the  subject  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  commission  was  appointed  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  And,  besides,  there  were  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
many  moral  and  political  considerations,  which  the  legislature  ought  to  retaiuiu  its  own 
hands,  and  not  devolve  them  upon  any  commission.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that 
the  conunissioners  were  acting  gratuitously.  Having  undertaken  what  it  would  require 
three  or  four  years  of  application  to  accomplish,  was  it  fair  to  impose  upon  them  an 
additional  labour?  For  all  these  reasons  he  was  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  motion;  and  hoped  that  he  would  follow  the  advice  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tregony,  and  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  102  against  45 ;  majority,  57. 


FOUR-AND-AHALF  PER  CENT. 
June  4,  18;^0. 

On  the  motion  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
with  reference  to  his  notice  of  motion  respecting  the- prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
the  4J-per-cent  duties,  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  wished  to  make  a  proposition.  His 
proposition  was  this : — ^That  his  majesty*s  ministers  should  undertake,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  import  commodities 
free  of  duty,  to  such  commodities  as  wore  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  not  allowing 
it  to  import  commodities  free  of  duty,  for  sale,  particularly  the  sugar  which  was  sent 
here  in  payment  of  the  4  J-per-cent  duties,  from  Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
If  ministers  would  accept  his  proposition,  and  bring  in  such  a  measure,  it  would  take 
away  the  necessity  of  making  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  though  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right,  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with  the  measure,  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  hereafter. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  that  statement  before 
going  into  the  committee,  which  his  right  hon.  fnend  would  have  had  to  make.  It 
appeared,  that  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Constitution,  nothing  was  more 
clear  than  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  bring  into  the  country  any 
commodities  without  the  payment  of  any  ordinary  duties ;  and  it  was  quite  clear 
that  this  prerogative  extended  to  the  sugar  which  the  Crown  received  in  payment  of 
the  4^-per-cent  duties.  It  was,  he  asserted,  quite  clear,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  this  country,  and  the  common  law,  that  this  sugar  was  not  subject  to 
pay  Customs*  duties.  That  was  the  fact  in  point  of  law.  The  proceeds  of  those 
duties  (the  4j-per-cents),  though  evidently  belonging  to  the  Crown,  were  not 
appropriated  to  any  personal,  but  to  public,  objects ;  and  were  applied  to  diminish 
the  charges  on  some  other  public  funds.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
contend  that  the  Crown  could  import  commodities  for  sale  in  the  market,  except  on 
payment  of  duties,  like  other  persons.  Neither  was  he  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
prerogative,  though  existing  constitutionally  to  this  extont,  might  not  lead  to  public 
inconvenience.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  prerogative,  if  wholly  un- 
limited, might  not  lead  to  abuse.  It  was  therefore  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
place  the  prerogative  under  such  a  limitation,  that  the  sugar  for  sale  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  market  without  paying  the  C^ustoms*  duties.  His  right  hon.  friend 
would  have  to  introduce  a  legislative  measure  on  the  subject,  to  the  House.  He 
should  reserve  himself  for  further  explanation  when  the  measure  was  submitted  to 
Parliament,  and  then  the  hon,  baronet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  the 
enactment  merited  his  approbation. 

Sir  James  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 
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In  a  committee  of  supply,  on  the  question,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £l5,i)00  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Law  Charges  for  1830,  being  put, 
a  warm  debate  arose,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Alexander  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  a  libel. 

Sir  Robert  Pkel,  rising  immediately  after  Mr.  O'Connell,  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  question  now  before  it,  he  was  certain 
that  no  other  member  would  be  prepared  to  give  his  vote  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare,  lie  had  said  that  the  prosecution  was  vindictive:  if 
so,  let  the  House  mark  its  sentiments,  by  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney- 
general  ;  but  let  it  not  degrade  itself  by  such  a  paltry  mode  of  reprobation  as  that 
of  reducing  the  votes  on  the  Estimates.  Was  there  ever  such  a  miserable  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  great  constitutional  question?  Was  there  ever  an  instance  of 
an  attempt  to  subject  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  an  Attorney-general  to  censure,  by 
diminishing  a  vote  of  £100?  And  what  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  paid  out  of 
his  own  pocket  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Attorney-general P 
W^ould  not  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Clare  be  among  the  first  to  charge  him 
with  vindictiveness  on  that  very  ground,  and  cite  it  as  the  strongest  instance  of  an 
unjust  and  vindictive  feeling?  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentleman  placed  in  such 
a  situation  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  beside  him.  When  he  had  been  expressly 
challenged  to  justify  his  conduct,  he  had  been  called  to  order  by  an  hon.  member, 
and  told  that  he  ought  not  to  proceed  in  an  explanation  into  which  he  had  been 
forced  quite  by  surprise.  He  must  say  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  He  was  called  upon,  without  any  public  notice  or  private  in- 
timation, to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  these  prosecutions;  and  he  would  ask,  whether 
this  were  a  convenient  opportunity  for  discussing  that  subject?  A  motion  on  this 
question  hud  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton,  who  had 

Protested  against  a  private  prosecution  being  changed  to  a  public  one.  The  House 
ad  decided  against  it.  [AT?,  no.']  Well,  the  House  had  given  no  vote  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  given  notice  of  a  motion,  which  was 
to  bring  the  whole  subject  before  the  House.  Not  content  with  this,  the  lion, 
member  for  Newark  had  also  given  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  to  a  similar  eflfeet. 
Neither  of  these  hon.  members  had  persevered  in  his  motion;  and  was  it  therefore 
probable  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  expect  that  he  was  this  night  to  be 
called  on  to  enter  into  the  whole  question  ?  Although  it  was  competent  for  any 
hon.  member  in  a  Committee  of  Supply  to  inrroduce  any  question  he  pleased,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  was  desirable  to  limit  questions  as  much  as  possible  to 
pecuniary  matters,  unless  distinct  notice  were  given.  A  pecuniary  consideration 
certainly  arose  out  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet,  whether  the  expenses  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  prosecution  were  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse.  If  they  were, 
they  were  defrayed  by  the  vote  of  last  year.  He  hoped  they  were ;  for  he  thought  it 
far  better  that  the  charges  of  such  prosecutions  should  come  from  the  public 
funds,  than  from  those  of  individuals.  He  would  say,  that  although  his  (Sir  B. 
Peel's)  name  had  been  introduced  into  an  informdflon,  he  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
it.  The  Attorney -general  had  instituted  that  prosecution,  not  out  of  regard  for  hia 
private  feelings,  but  because  he  had,  as  Secretary  of  State,  been  unjustly  libelled. 
He  had  done  so  without  communicating  his  intention  to  him ;  and  could  there  be 
any  thing  more  absurd  and  unjust,  than  for  him  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  prosecution,  in  respect  to  which  lie  was  not  even  consulted  ?  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Attorney-general  to  protect  public  servants  from  attempts  to  run  them  down 
whilst  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties ;  and  it  was  right  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  refuse  to  pay  the  expenses  of  s  ich  a  prosecution.  He  should 
propose,  that  before  the  report  be  considered,  and  before  a  grant  be  made  to  defray 
these  expenses,  in  orvler  that  the  House  should  not  adopt  a  proceeding  implying  the 
slightest  censure  on  the  Attorney-general,  or  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  on  any 
individual  connected  with  those  prosecutions,  that  an  enquiry  should  be  made,  and 
the  facts  fully  stated  to  the  House,  as  to  whether  it  were  osual  for  the  public  to  pay 
60— ^OL.  II. 
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the  expenses  of  such  prosecutions.     If  such  were  the  practice,  and  that  practice  were 
wronp^,  it  wiis  certainly  competent  for  the  House  to  alter  it.     The  course  he  proposed, 
therefore,  was  that  the  vote  should  pass,  and  that,  prior  to  the  report,  the  facts 
should  be  fully  stated  to  the  House. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  FORGERIES'  BILL. 

June  7,  1830. 

The  Bill  for  the  Punishment  of  Forp^cries  having  been  read  a  third  time,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  rose  to  move  certain  Amendments  in  the  form  of  a  Rider  to 
the  Bill.  Tlie  first  clause  he  meant  to  propose  to  add,  would  be  the  same  as 
he  had  proposed  in  the  committee.  He  intended  by  that  proposition  to  repeal  the 
penalty  of  death  for  all  cases  of  forgery,  e.\cept  the  case  of  forging  wills,  which  he 
retiuned  against  his  own  inclination,  making  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  opinion,  out  of 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  a  great  many  membci-s,  who  observed,  accurately 
enough,  that  there  was  some  peculiarity  in  the  crime.  He  should  propose,  then,  to 
repeal  the  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  except  the  case  he  had 
mentioned,  which  was  distinguished  from  others.  In  place  of  this  punishment  he 
meant  to  give  a  power  to  every  court  before  which  a  person  was  convicted  of  forgery, 
to  sentence  that  person  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  The  same  court  should  also  have  a  power  to 
substitute  for  imprisonment,  banishment  to  any  penal  colony,  also  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years.  He  should  propose  also  that  the  court  should  not  only 
have  the  power  to  inflict  either  of  these  punishments,  but  to  accumulafe  them  both, 
when  the  enormity  of  the  oflfence  should,  in  its  opinion,  justify  such  an  accumulation 
of  punishment.  He  shouhl  also  propose  to  ve^t  a  power  in  the  Crown,  to  make  a 
regulation  for  the  treatment  of  persons  transported  for  forgery,  so  that  the  crime 
might  be  marked  as  one  of  the  greatest  enormity  and  danger,  ranking  next  after  the 
crimes  of  personal  violence.  He  should  wish,  in  addition,  to  take  away  the  power 
which  was  possessed  by  the  governors  of  our  penal  colonies,  at  least  by  the 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  of  mitigating  in  cases  of  forgery  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  that  offence.  He  proposed  this  in  order  that  persons  of  education, 
such  as  those  who  generally  committed  forgery,  and  who  being  very  often  persons, 
on  account  of  that  education,  useful  for  public  situations  in  a  colony,  might  not 
escape  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  condemned.  He  meant  to  take  away 
the  power  of  remitting  or  relaxing  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  forgery, 
except  it  were  obt;dned  through  representations  to  his  Majesty.  He  did  not 
intend  to  infringe  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  short  of  its  exercise  no 
remission  of  })unishment  should  be  granted  to  persons  convicted  of  forgery.  These 
were  the  objects  of  the  clauses  he  meant  to  propose.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  up  these  clauses  in  a  few  minuies,  and  the  first  amendment  he  should  move 
would  be  in  the  first  paragraph  of  i)iige  three,  line  seven,  to  the  words  ''and  shall 
suffer  the  punishment  of  death,"  to  be  left  out.  He  would  then,  as  the  clauses  on 
account  of^  being  engrossed  could  «6t  be  immediately  brought  up,  formally  propose 
that  a  clause  for  taking  away  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  except 
that  of  forging  wills,  be  added. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  seconded  the  motion ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which 
followed, — 

Sib  Rodbbt  Peel  said,  that  he  would  at  once  approach  that  point  which,  after 
all,  was  the  main  argunieut  for  tho  remission  of  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of 
forgery,  namely,  that  the  law,  as  it  now  existed,  afibrded  no  protection  to  property ; 
but  that  if  they  remitted  the  punishment  of  death  in  such  cases,  a  new  protection  to 
property  would  be  thereby  createil.  If  this  position  were  established  by  sound  argu- 
ment, it  would  unquestionably  have  more  force  with  him  than  all  the  declamation 
which  he  had  heard  on  this  subject,  during  the  present  as  well  as  on  a  former  evening. 
But  he  would  ask,  if  the  punishment  of  death  did  not  deter  from  the  crime  of  forgery, 
why  did  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admit  the  propriety  of  retaining 
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tliat  punishment  in  one  parliculur  case,  that  of  forging  a  will  ?     If  the  right  hon. 
snd  learned  gentleman  really  thought  that,  hy  remitting  the  punishment  of  death, 
he  gave  additional  security  to  property,  wliy  did  he  retain  that  punishment  in  this 
instanced    The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  said,  that  he  would  not,  to-night, 
go  so  far  as  he  had  formerly  done ;  and  then,  with  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
great  inconsistency,  he  proposed  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery  should  be 
abolished  in  all  cases  exct-pt  where  the  forgery  of  a  will  took  place.   The  hon.  member 
for  Weymoulh  stated,  tliat  he  would  not  support  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  on  any  religious  or  conscientious  scruple  which  he  might  himself 
entertain,  but  that  he  would  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  its  givinga  new  security  and  pro- 
tection to  property.  Now,  he  would  again  state  that  which  he  had  stated  theothernight, 
that  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  precisely  the  contrary  etTect.     If  he  were  to  look 
confidently  forward  to  his  continuing  to  hold  the  otlice  of  secretary  of  state,  he 
could  assure  those  who  advocated  the  proj)osition  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  nothing  w(Mild  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  agree  to  a  com- 
mutation of  punishment,  if  he  could  bring  lumself  to  believe  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  beneficial  effects.     It  would  unquestionably  free  hira  from  many  very  painful 
applications.     In  arguing  this  question,  he  relied  entirely  on  facts  connected  with 
the  mercantile  concerns  of  this  city,  and  to  these  facts  the  House,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  attach  very  great  weiglit.    lie  particularly  selected  tlie  case  of  the  London 
bankers,  and  of  the  Hank  of  Ku' liind.    lie,  however,  formerly  declared,  and  he  now 
repeated,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  this  punishment  merely  on  account  of  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  London  bankers  or  of  the  Hank  of  England,  but  because 
he  felt  that  the  general  interests  of  the  public  were  deeply  concerne<l.     In  treating 
this  question  formerly,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  London  bankers; 
and  he  had  first  stated  the  immense  extent  of  their  business.     lie  liad  shown  that 
thirty-six  banking  establishments  (forming  the  Bankers'  Committee  for  prosecuting 
ftjrgeries)  had  in  the  course  of  three  days,  iji  the  month  of  May,  transacted  bu**!- 
ness  to  tlie  amount  of  £10,000,000.     That  fact,  which  he  then  stated,  and  which 
apj)€ared  at  the  time  to  have   astonished   some  gentlemen,    he   now   confidently 
repeated.     He  had    also  stated  to  the  House,   that  four  private  banking-houses 
in    I^)ndon   had,  in   the  course  of  a    year,  transacted   business    to    the   amount 
of  £.300,000,000.     Hut   then  he  was    told  that,  as    all  the   drafts  and    bills   of 
exchange  miist  go  through  the  clearing-house,  an  etfectual  security  against  forgery 
was  thus  created.     Therefore,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  argued  that 
tlicy  ought  to  deduct  from  the  securities  which  were  liable  to  forgery,  that  they  ought 
to  deduct  from  the  general  account,  all  notes  and  drafts  which  went  through  the 
clearing-house.     Now,  he  diliered  entirely  from  those  who  advanced  this  as  a  valid 
argument.     He  would  contend  that  the  clearing-house  was  not  an  effectual  security 
against  forgery.  He  would  contend  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  not 
himself,  was  mistaken  as  to  facts.  He  said  that  the  banker  was  not  called  on  to  pay 
on  the  day  when  the  instrument  was  presented,  and  that  therefore  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  its  authenticity.     But  notwithstanding  this,  the  fact  was,  and 
he  knew  it,  that  forgeries  had  on  many  occasions  passed  the  clearing-house.  A  recent 
forgery  for  £.500  on  Messrs.  Roth<child,  did  actually  pa«s  through  the  clearing- 
house.    When  a  London  banker  received  a  bill,  he  had,  no  doubt,  u  day  to  ascertain 
its  correctness;  but  the  fact  was,  that  such  skill  was  evinced  in  the  perpetration  of  • 
forgery,  that  the  fraud  could  not  in  many  cases  bediscovercHl  without  a  perpetual 
reference  to  the  party  named  in  the  instrument.     Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day 
that  a  woman  brought  forward  documents  signeil,  as  it  appeared,  by  Mr.  Dunning, 
I/ord  Chatham,  and  he  knew  not  by  whom  else.     Now,  he  had  no  doubt  that  those 
signatures,  though  well  executed,  were  not  real;   and  if  signatures  were  artfully 
traced,  as  he  believed  those  to  have  been,  how,  except  by  personal  reference,  could 
the  forgery  be  detected  ?     Therefore  he  would  say,  that  the  argument  founded  on 
the  clearing-house  was  not  worth  any  thing:  but  that  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of 
death  did  deter  from  the  commission  of  this  crime  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
though  business  had  been  transacted,  in  tliree  days,  at  the  counters  of  the  banking 
establishments,  to  which  he  had  referred,  to  the  amount  of  £4,795,000,  there  were, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  but  four  forgeries  committed  on  them,  and  the 
amount  was  only  £400.     With  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  au  immense 
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amount  of  business  was  necessarily  transacted,  tbey  had  only  instituted  three  prose- 
cutions for  forgery  in  the  last  assizes,  and  in  the  present  there  was  not  one  name 
recorded,  in  England  or  Wales,  for  forgery  on  that  establishment.  The  right  lion. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  an  unflinching  pro- 
secutor, when  it  was  supposed  that  the  prosecution  would  serve  its  interest;  but  that 
it  was  always  guided  by  its  legal  advisers,  who  never  urged  a  prosecution  except 
where  conviction  was  sure  to  follow,  and  that,  therefore,  many  cases  of  forgery 
might  occur,  which,  being  abandoned,  were  unknown  to  the  public.  Now,  he  had 
Bent  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  return,  specifying  the  entire  extent  of  forgeries 
of  which  that  body  had  received  notice  during  the  years  1827,  1828,  and  1829.  He 
did  not  call  for  a  mere  return  of  forgeries  that  were  prosecuted,  but  for  a  full 
return  of  the  forgeries  attempted  on  the  Bank  of  England,  whether  they  succeeded 
or  not,  and  what  was  the  result?  In  1827,  the  total  amount  of  forgeries  on  the  Bank 
of  England  was  £2,107;  in  1828,  the  total  amount,  under  the  existing  law,  was 
£197;  in  1829,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  York  forged  three  powers  of  attorney 
to  the  amount  of  £6,500;  he,  however,  not  placing  much  confidence  in  the  unwill- 
ingness of  juries  to  convict,  left  the  country  the  moment  he  had  received  the  money: 
bat,  exclusive  of  that  particular  forgery,  the  sum  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  defraud 
the  Bank  of  England  by  false  instruments,  in  1829,  amounted  only  to  £378.  Could 
it,  he  would  ask,  be  argued,  after  this  was  made  known,  that  the  i>resent  state  of  the 
law  afforded  no  protection  to  property?  The  hon.  member  for  Calne  argued,  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  being  a  rigorous  and  inexorable  prosecutor,  thereby  secured 
its  own  property.  But  if  grand  juries  were  so  very  unwilling  to  find  true  bills  in 
these  cases,  and  if  petty  juries  were  so  anxious  not  to  convict,  as  the  House  had  been 
told,  how  came  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  commanded  this  protection  for  its  pro- 

Eerty?  The  two  arguments  were  completely  opposed  to  each  other.  After  all  he 
ad  heard,  his  conscientious  conviction  was,  that  they  would  not  be  promoting  tho 
protection  of  property,  or  the  cause  of  public  morality,  by  substituting  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  for  the  punishment  of  death.  One  punishment  was  privately 
mentioned  to  him  as  very  proper  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  forgery.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  culprit  should  be  branded,  and  thus  held  up  to  public  disgrace. 
This,  however,  had  been  formerly  tried,  with  reference  to  other  offences,  and  it  had 
fiuled.  In  1669,  in  the  reign  of  \Villiam  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the 
perpetrators  of  burglary  and  larceny  were  directed  to  be  punished  by  branding  them 
on  the  face  and  hand;  but  six  or  seven  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that 
act  was  repealed,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  offenders  who  were  thus  driven  from 
society,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree  reformed,  became  more  desperate;  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  any  very  severe  secondary  punishment,  if  substituted  for  death,  would 
speedily  be  abolished.  The  French,  he  knew,  had  secondary  punishments;  but  he 
was  convinced,  that  if  an  individual  here  were  to  be  condemned,  as  many  were  in 
France,  to  work  for  ten  years  on  the  public  roads,  dragging  a  cannon-ball  at  his 
feet,  the  Quakers,  or  the  sentimentalists,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  called 
them,  would  shudder  at  such  a  punishment,  and  would  feel  just  as  much  reluctance 
to  prosecute  for  the  crime  of  forgery  as  they  did  at  present  on  account  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  death.  Much  had  been  said  about  France;  but  lie  must  observe,  that  the 
punishment  of  death  for  forgery  was  not  abolished  in  that  country.  The  forgery  of 
transfers  of  stock,  or  of  any  documents  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  government,  was 
still  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death.  Secondary  punishments,  though  recognised 
by  the  law,  were  not  at  all  popular  there.  The  punishment  of  the  carcan^  lor  in- 
stance, was  denounced  as  cruel  and  degrading.  In  taking  the  course  which  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  he  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  protection 
of  property,  and  the  repression  of  crime.  If  the  House  thought  differently  from  him, 
he  must  bow  to  its  decision;  but,  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  act  steadily  upon 
the  feelings  and  principles  which  a  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  had  created. 
Mr.  Brougham  having  addressed  the  House  at  some  length.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
explanation  stated,  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of  bankers  to  whom  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  alluded,  had  never  spoken  to  him  as  a  body,  or  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility.  He  could  assure  tho 
hon.  member,  that  he  must  have  been  misinformed  if  he  understood  that  either  of  the 
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individuals  in  question  had  consented  to  forego  a  prosecution  from  motives  of 
principle. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  for  the  clause  abolishing  the  punishment  of 
death  for  forgery,  151 ;  against  it,  138;  majority  for  the  clause,  13. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  having  brought  up  the  clause.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and 
said,  that  he  bowed  to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  although  he  must 
repeat,  that  his  sentiments  remained  entirely  unchanged,  and  he  believed  they  would 
soon  have  reason  to  repent  the  decision  to  which  they  had  just  come.  As  the  biU 
had  taken  this  turn,  he  now  relinquished  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and 
bequeathed  the  further  progress  of  the  measure  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber, who  had,  he  took  it  for  granted,  well  weighed  the  terms  of  his  clause,  and  given 
to  it  that  deliberate  consideration  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  upon  it.  On  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  then,  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  this  amendment. 

June  8,  1830. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Pfel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  clause  added  to  the  Forgery 
Punishment  Bill.  The  right  hon.  baronet  said,  ho  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
making  a  statement  to  the  House,  in  reference  to  something  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Knaresborough  last  night.  When  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  stated  that  he  had  communicated  with  six  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  Londcii,  expressing  to  him  their  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  if  the  punish- 
ment of  death  were  abolished,  he  was  met  by  the  statement,  that  two  of  these  very 
gentlemen  had  permitted  a  person  charged  with  forgery  to  escape  the  hands  of 
justice.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  signed  by  all  these  gentlemen,  dated 
that  day,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  statement  he  hiid  just  alluded  to  was  entirely 
without  foundation ;  and  they  requested  that  he  would  communicate  the  contents  in 
the  most  public  manner  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  was  substan- 
tially correct  as  to  the  fact,  though  inaccurate  as  to  date.  The  fact  was,  that  a 
forgery  was  committed  upon  the  house  of  Shipman  and  Co.,  of  George-court,  up- 
holsterers ;  and,  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  party  accused  was  the  father  of 
nine  children,  some  excuse  would  be  made  for  these  parties  not  prosecuting.  Bot 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  forgery  took  place. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  the  question  was,  whether  the  parties  abandoned  the 
prosecution  from  a  dread  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death? 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  had  been  informe^i,  on  high  authority,  that  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  stated  was  capable  of  proof  in  every  part,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborough,  except  the  date. 

The  clause  read  a  second  time,  and  the  Forgery  Bill  passed. 
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June  10, 1830. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  statutes 
in  force  in  Ireland,  as  enabled  parish  vestries  to  assess  rates  for  the  building,  rebuild- 
ing, and  enlarging  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  also  for  the  repairing  of  the  chancels 
of  churches,  and  also  for  providing  thmgs  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  therein. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  as  an  amendment,  for  **  leave  to  brinff 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  72,  for  regulating  Vestries,"  and,  with 
respect  even  to  that  amendment,  he  should  be  ready  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Gower),  if  he  would  undertake  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  defended  the  original  motion,  and  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  ministers 
would  not  accede  to  that  motion,  they  would  themselves  originate  some  measure 
which  would  give  satisfaction  at  once  to  the  House  and  to  the  country. 
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SiE  Robert  Peel  was  afraid  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  bring  in  a  bill  upnn 
this  subject,  so  framed  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  lie 
thought  that  the  whole  question  now  under  discussion  resolved  itself  8im])ly  into 
this — Is  it  right  that  provision  nhould  be  made  for  the  due  performance  of  divine 
worship  in  every  parish  in  Ireland  ?  If  it  were,  how  ought  that  provision  to  be 
made?  He  contended  that  it  should  be  by  parochial  assessment.  The  hon.  member 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Was  the  hon.  member  then  prepared  to  provide  for  the 
proper  payment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  out  of  his  own  fimds,  as  well  as  for  the 
proper  payment  of  the  Church  to  which  he  now  contributed  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  not.  He  wished  the  parishioners  to  be  allowed  to 
tax  themseves. 

SiE  RonERT  Peel  said,  that  the  answer  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  just 
the  answer  which  he  had  expected  to  receive  from  him.  The  hon.  member  was  there- 
fore an  advocate  of  parochial  assessments,  but  of  parochial  assessments  formed  ujmn 
such  a  system  as  must  be  destructive  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  To 
admit  1,000  Catholics  to  be  on  a  level  with  twelve  Protestants  in  parishes  where  the 
population  was  so  unequally  divided  between  the  two  religions,  would  be  to  make 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland  a  mere  mockery.  He  thought  that  there  ought 
to  bo  a  specification  by  law  of  the  matters  deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
divine  service,  and  that  tlie  vestry  should  not  be  empowered  to  disburse  the  funds 
of  the  parish  on  any  but  such  matters ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  introduce  a  bill 
with  such  specification  during  the  present  session.  The  hon.  member  asked, 
why  not?  He  would  ask  in  return,  whether  ministers  wer*?  now  able  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  for  the  business  which  was  already  before  the  House,  and  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  public  service  ?  He  admitted  that  it  was  the  right  of  that 
and  every  other  hon.  member  to  speak  upon  and  discuss  every  subject  that  came 
before  the  House.  The  right  he  would  not  dispute ;  but  when  the  hon.  member 
and  others  thought  fit  to  exercise  that  right  as  they  did,  how  was  public  business  to 
go  on  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  might,  no  doubt,  say  he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  had  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  if  there  were  twenty  other  members  who  would 
exercise  their  right  to  the  same  extent,  so  far  from  being  enabled  to  pass  any  bill,  the 
House  could  never  get  one  to  a  first  reading.  He  therefore,  without  contesting 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen's  right,  or  presuming  to  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
ever  mide  use  of  any  unnecessary  argumentation  in  his  reasoning,  still  felt  that, 
while  siu'h  course  was  pursued,  they  could  never  get  to  the  end  of  their  business. 
'When  the  hon.  memlier  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  on  an  average  for  four  or 
five  hours  every  night,  it  was  rather  hard  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  turn  round 
and  become  the  accuser  of  the  government  for  delay.  He  was  not  willing  to  add  to 
the  business  of  the  ^irescMit  session,  for  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  not  now 
sufiicieut  time  to  despatch  what  was  already  before  the  House.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  often  employed  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day.  In  that  House  he  often 
spent  ten  hours,  in  addition  to  seven  or  eight  sf)ent  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  he  fairly  owned,  that  he  was  thus  left  with  too  little  time  for  the  pro[)er 
consideration  of  public  business.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  press  such  a  bill  as  that  on  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  expressing  his  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  Hiiuse  rejocted  the  amendment,  and  divided  on  ^Ir.  O'Connell's  motion. 
Ayes,  17;  Noes,  141 — majority,  124. 


C0XVICT8. 

Jlnu  11,  1830. 

Mr.  Hume  having  moved  for  certain  returns  relating  to  convicts  sent  out  to  New 
South  Wales,  &c.,  in  1828  and  1829;  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  concurring  in  the  motion, 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  opposite  to  a  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  him  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley)  a  few  days  back,  respecting  the  treatment 
of  some  convicts  on  their  arrival  at  New  South  Wales.  He  was  informed  that,  in  a 
week  after  their  arrival  out  at  the  colony,  some  of  them  appeared  abroad  without  any 
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restraint;  that  tliey  lived  in  a  style  of  af!l:ience  whicli  they  eould  not  support  here, 
lie  alhidcd  to  convii*ts  who  had  been  sent  out  for  forgery, — many  of  whom  were 
living  in  a  style  of  splendour.  Some  of  them  kept  their  carriages  and  horses,  and 
in  other  respects  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  aflluencc.  He  understood  that 
some  steps  had  been  taken  to  correct  this  evil ;  but  still  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  tho 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  genileman  to  it. 

»SiR  RonEiiT  Pei:l  said,  the  circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  were 
amongst  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  on  a  former  evening,  to  object  to  trans- 
portation as  an  eiiicieut  ])unishment  for  forgery.  In  fact,  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  a  man  who  had  moved  in  a  respectable  rank  of  life,  and  who  had  the  command 
of  money,  could  be  made  to  labour  under  another  who  was  very  much  below  hirn 
in  station.  He  regretted  that  any  thing  such  as  this  should  occur,  yet  it  was  diffi- 
cult, in  a  colony  which  had  Uf)w  nt*arly  lost  its  character  of  a  penal  colony,  to  prevent 
the  influence  which  education  ami  rank  would  naturallv  acipiire.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, a  limit  should  be  set  to  indulgence  to  convicts.  With  the  particular  circum- 
stances to  which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded,  he  was  n«»t  acquainted.  Indeed,  as  the 
hon.  baronet  must  be  aware,  the  colony  did  not  come  within  his  department;  but 
no  doubt,  if  they  were  such  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  described  them,  a  check  ought 
to  be  put  to  theui,  and  he  was  sure  his  right  hon.  friend,  tho  secretary  for  the  colunies, 
wotdd  give  the  subje<rl  all  due  attention. 

Mr.  llume's  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONSULAR  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
June  11,  lh30. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  James  (iraham.  on  the  item  relating  to  Consular 
Establishments,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  £79,970  be  substituted  for  £87,970. 

8iR  llouERT  Pkel,  who  spokc  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  debate,  said  he  could 
not  see  the  slightest  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Beverley. 
AVhen  the  iion.  gentleman  said,  that  he  entertained  c(mfidcncc  in  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  his  ^Tujesty's  government  towards  economy,  he  t)y  no  means  relinquished 
his  right  to  examine  any  particular  part  'of  their  conduct.  He  did  not  think  his 
Majesty's  government  had  been  ^^ell  lived  by  the  hon.  ban)net.  It  was  too  much  for 
the  hon.  baronet  to  aro-ue,  that  his  Majesty's  government  disregarded  public  opinion 
bt»cause  they  disrei^ardcd  his  ojiinion.  \Vliat  were  the  facts  ?  The  estimates  voted 
last  year,  amojinted  to  £17,.>2').000 ;  the  estimates  which  it  was  proposed  to  vote  this 
year,  amounted  only  to  £16  084.000.  When  did  any  preceding  ministers  of  their 
own  accord,  the  circumstances  of  tho  countrj-  remaining  the  same,  propose  a  reduc- 
tion in  one  year  of  £1,100,000?  Havii^g  done  that  in  a  single  year,  and  having 
declared  their  determination,  if  they  continued  in  administration,  to  persevere  in 
their  cour-e,  that  atforded  in  his  mind  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  charge  against  them 
of  constituting  a  profligate  and  corrupt  government. 

After  sr;me  explanations  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  llobL-rt  Peel  said—  By  voting  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  I  do  not 
pledge  myself  to  the  support  of  the  ])re'ent  consular  establishments,  for  I  think  that 
the  whole  system  of  our  consular  e.stabli>hments  and  salaries  ought  to  bo  revised. 
We  are,  however,  placed  in  a  petMiliar  situation  ;  for  if  wc  concede  to  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  one  occasion,  our  so  yielding  is  used  as  a  taunt  against 
us  at  another.  This  certainly  is  a  novel  course,  at  least,  if  it  be  not  a  just  one.  Now, 
the  present  system  relative  to  consuls  was  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canning's  in  the 
year  l82o  ;  and  the  abolition  of  fees  and  the  substitution  of  salaries  was  tried  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  House.  This  experiment  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  we  ought  not  partially  to  return  to  tho 
old  system  of  remuneration  by  fees.  Ijut,  let  me  ask,  am  1  to  be  taunted,  because 
the  House  of  Coumions  thren  <iut  a  suggestion,  to  which  I  yielded  ;  or,  is  there  any 
thing  in  such  conduct  to  justify  the  hon.  baronet  in  throwing  out  such  a  taunt  ?  The 
House  of  Common^i  is  as  mu<:h  responsible  for  the  present  consular  system  as  the 
government ;  and  therefore  not  the  tribunal  that  ought  to  inflict  couture.  There  have 
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been,  already,  several  reductions  made,  amounting^  to  £5,300  a  year;  and,  as  va- 
cancies occur,  a  due  and  proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  every  appointment 
before  any  vacancy  be  filled  up :  but  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  withdraw  from 
remote  colonies  the  present  consuls,  and  put  them  on  the  superannuation  list  at  home. 
There  are,  at  present,  under  the  consideration  of  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  the  appointments  at  Mexico,  Carihagena,  Lima,  Valparaiso, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Conception,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  several  others ;  and  as  vacancies 
occur  at  these  stations,  the  necessity  of  filling  them  up  will  be  considered ;  and,  what 
b  of  more  importance,  also,  whether  the  emoluments  of  these  offices  may  not  undergo 
some  partial  alteration — at  least,  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  to  be  ultimately 
drawn. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  121  against  98 ;  majority,  23. 


THE  NEW  POLICE. 

June  15,  1830. 

In  a  discussion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull, 
from  the  market  gardeners  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.,  Sir  Rorert  Peel,  who  had 
entered  the  House  while  Mr.  Benett  was  speakin<j:t  said, — There  certainly  had 
been  many  complaints  that  the  old  system  was  inttTlcient;  and  with  good  reason, 
fjfor  there  were  parishes  which  had  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the  assessment 
which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  watch)  the  consequence  was,  that  in  one 
parish  there  had  been  eighteen  burglaries  in  the  course  of  six  weeks:  this  alarmed 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  voluntary  subscription  was  entered  into;  but  in  the  course  of 
two  months  it  fell  to  the  ground;  and  all  this  time  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
nightly  watch.  The  present  system  might  be  more  expensive  than  the  old  one,  but 
it  was  the  greatest  injustice  that,  by  the  refusal  of  some  to  provide  a  proper  watch, 
those  expenses  should  be  heightened  to  others  who  were  willing  to  pay  fur  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property.  If  it  were  desirable  to  improve  the  system,  the  men  must 
be  disciplined  for  that  purpose;  but  as  to  calling  them  a  military  force  beyond  that, 
it  was  absurd.  Every  order  under  which  they  acted  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public.  The  power  which  that  House  had  at  all  times  to  call  for  the  regulations 
made,  was  a  sufficient  protection  against  any  military  s}'stem  being  introduced. 
Considering  that  the  number  only  amounted  to  3,000  men,  he  thought  that  they 
had  done  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  Of  course  the  expense  was  con- 
siderable; but  how  was  that  to  be  avoided?  Was  the  number  of  men  too  great? 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  complained  of  as  being  too  small.  Was  the  salary 
too  large?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  respect- 
able meu  to  ofier  themselves.  For  himself  he  thought  that  the  salary  was  sufficient, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  be  unwilling  to  raise  it;  still,  however,  the  opposite  opinion 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent.  With  respect  to  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  having  to  pay  the  rate,  he  tnought  that  was  but  just,  for  as  it 
reaped  all  the  advantages  attendant  on  being  situated  near  so  large  a  city,  what 
right  had  its  owners  to  expect  that  they  should  be  exonerated  from  the  disadvantages? 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  parish  at  a  distance  from  the  mctropoliii  should  be  included 
in  the  police  system;  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  propose  to  the  Privy  Council  to  in- 
clude any  such  paris^h,  without  first  consulting  the  parish  authorities,  more  particu- 
larly if  they  objected  to  it.  He  would  not  extend  the  system  to  parishes  which  did 
not  form,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  metropolis.  In  general,  however,  parishes  had 
made  applications  to  be  included  within  the  police  districts;  and  certainly  more 
made  applications  to  be  included  than  to  be  excluded.  As  far  as  his  experience  of 
the  new  system  went,  he  had  formed  a  h'ghly  favourable  opinion  of  it.  Twelve 
months  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  it  was  formed,  and  he  did  not  expect  that  in  so 
short  a  time  it  would  have  done  so  much.  He  had  never  anticipated  that  it  would 
in  that  time  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  class  of  people  it  was  most 
desirous  the  police  should  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  watch  them.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  its  discipline  would  in  that  period  have  boccme  so  ])erfeet,  or  the  men, 
who  were  all  new  to  the  employment,  would  in  so  short  a  time  have  become  so  well 
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acqujunted  with  the  habits  of  the  thieves  oi'  London,  as  to  prevent  their  depredations. 
The  police  was  daily  improving,  and  three  or  four  years  would  ncit  elapse  before 
the  House,  he  was  sure,  would  congratulate  itself  on  having  established  the  force. 
Gentlemen  must  not  judge  altogether  from  the  streets  through  which  they  were 
accQStomed  to  walk,  but  they  must  look  at  every  part  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons. That  system  could  not  be  good  which  did  not  provide  for  the  police  of  every 
part;  for  if  the  police  of  St.  Giles's  were  neglected,  the  parish  of  St.  George  would 
suffer.  The  former  system,  which  allowed  each  parish  to  take  care  of  itself,  was  a 
baW  one.  In  one  parish  the  greatest  care  might  be  taken,  but  in  another  the  police 
might  be  wholly  neglected.  The  conse<|uence  would  be,  that  the  thieves  would 
live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  well -watched  parish,  and  commit  their  depredations  in 
the  other,  when  they  found  an  opportunity.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  police 
almost  before  it  was  formed.  It  was  not  adopted  from  any  whim,  it  had  been 
recommended  by  a  committee  nominated  at  his  suggestion — that  committee  had 
made  elaborate  encjuiries,  and  recommended  the  present  police  system.  The  moment 
it  was  tried,  even  before  it  was  complete,  some  gentlemen  exclaimed  against  it,  and 
wanted  to  return  to  the  old  system.  He  hoped  the  new  system  would  be  preserved, 
for  his  confidence  in  its  success  was  strengthened  every  day.  The  improvement 
already  effected  was  very  great,  and  every  day  it  became  more  manifest;  and  if  gen- 
tlemen would  only  watch  its  operations,  and  wait  a  reasonable  time,  he  wasi>ersuaded 
that  they  would  be  as  partial  to  it  as  he  was. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation  to  Air.  Alderman  Wood,  said 
he  was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find  a  debate  of  this  kind  brought  on  without 
any  intimation  having  been  given,  or  any  notice  even  that  a  petition  was  to  be  pre- 
sented; and  not  merely  a  debate,  but  an  attack  on  him.  The  hon.  baronet  came 
down  with  scraps  of  his  former  speeches,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  wished 
to  change  the  institutions  of  tlie  country.  The  hon.  baronet  said  he  was  glad  that 
the  city  of  London  had  resisted  the  secretary  of  state,  as  it  had  formerly  resisted  an 
arbitrary  sovereign,  and  had  escaped  the  control  of  the  new  police.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  had  told  the  city  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  in  any  way  with  its 
police,  except  by  giving  it  all  the  documents  and  papers  connected  with  the  West- 
minster police,  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  city  in  forming  an  improved  police. 
He  never  had  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  city;  he  had  no  desire  to  control  the  city 
of  London,  and  wished  that  its  police  should  be  improved  under  its  own  municipal 
authorities,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state.  He  did  say  that 
the  country  had  outgrown  its  institutions;  but  he  applied  that  remark  only  to  its 
police  institutions.  If  the  hon.  baronet  thought  that  there  should  be  no  other  insti- 
tutions now  than  those  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
The  owners  of  property  now  would  complain  loudly  enongh,  if,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  there  were  no  other  justice  than  that  which  wasinsti- 
tutinl  when  Alfred  reigned.  The  hon.  baronet's  respect  for  antiquity  carried  him 
too  far  when  he  found  nothing  to  admire  but  the  institutions  that  were  framed  600 
or  700  years  ago.  He  hoped  every  populous  place  would  provide  itself  with  a  police, 
but  he  by  no  means  wished  that  the  police  of  every  town  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  secretary  of  state.  There  was  no  other  effectual  way  of  checking  crime 
than  that  of  having  a  good  jJorRc.  To  show  that  he  did  not  w  ish  to  control  the 
police,  that  he  did  not  want  any  patronage  from  it,  he  would  mention  that  he  had 
not  made  one  single  appointment,  but  had  left  all  the  appointments  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners,  making  them  responsible  for  the  persons  they  recommended. 
The  present  system  was  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old  one,  imder  which  the  paro- 
chial authorities  made  a  great  number  of  very  improper  appointments  without  being 
either  eflSeient,  active,  or  united. 

Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  IVel  said  he  wished  to  state,  that  he  himself  was  no 
more  capable  of  manaifing  a  police  thirty  miles  from  London  than  of  regulating  the 
police  of  Dublin  or  Edinhurgli.  He  certainly  wished  that  all  the  large  towns 
should  establish  a  police,  but  he  did  not  wish  that  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  He  had  enough  to  do  without  looking  after  such  details. 
What  he  wished  to  see  extended  was,  the  plan  adoptetl  at  Manchester.  In  that  town 
there  was  an  excellent  police,  but  it  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local 
authorities. 
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ROUTINE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
June  15,  1830. 

Sir  Rodert  Peel  said  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ilou^^e  to 
the  state  of  the  public  business,  as  he  was  at  present  deeply  interested  in  the  subject. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  come  to 
some  determination  as  to  the  time  at  which  public  business  should  begin,  or  abandon 
it  altogether.  At  present  it  was  so  deferred,  that  attention  to  it  was  jirechided.  At 
that  late  period  of  the  session,  something  ought  to  be  done,  or  the  inconvenience  to 
the  public  would  be  very  great.  He  should  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the 
House,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  business,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  present  session,  and  only  for  the  present  session,  that  the  House  should  come  to 
an  understanding,  that  public  business  should  commence  at  a  definite  hour.  He 
would  say,  that  on  every  day  except  Wednej;day,  public  business  ought  to  begin  at 
half-past  five  o'clock.  For  private  business,  and  for  the  presenting  of  petitions, 
there  would  then  be  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day.  The  petitions,  too,  might  be 
presented  after  the  public  business  was  done.  Gentlemen  who  were  concerned  in 
petitions,  when  they  were  of  a  doubtful  nature,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  House  if  they  would  not  excite  debates  on  them.  Hd  would  not  move  any 
formal  resolution  on  the  subject,  but  he  was  anxious  to  collect  the  general  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  make  a  temporary 
arrangement — ^and  to  be  understood  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement — that  the 
public  business  should  begin  every  evening  at  half-past  five  oVlock  ?  He  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  take  effect  on  the  present  day,  but  that  in  future,  business  should 
begin  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  any  private  matter  were  under  discussion  at  half- past 
five,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  concluded.    Sir  R.  Peel  assented  to  this  proposal. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  BILL. 

Juke  18,  1830. 

In    the  discussion  on  the  Attorney-generaPs  motion   for  the  recommitment  of 
this  Bill,— 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  objected  to  the  course  taken  by  hon.  members,  who,  in  opposing 
the  committee  upon  the  bill,  had  anticipated  the  dii^cussion  proper  to  a  committee, 
and,  instead  of  combating  the  principle,  contented  themselves  with  criticising  the 
details  of  the  bill.  He  should  not  imitate  this  example,  but  address  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  to  the  object  or  principle  of  the  measure.  After  repeated 
complaints  of  the  delays  that  occurred  in  legal  proceedings,  and  the  consequent 
hinderance  of  justice,  a  commission  was  appointed,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
House,  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  and  submit  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  remedies  for  so  striking 
an  evil.  Now  that  the  enquiry  had  been  instituted,  and  the  report  had  been  made, 
they  were  asked  to  begin  the  enquiry  over  again,  and  by  persons  who,  he  would 
▼enture  to  say,  had  never  read  the  report  at  all.  This,  however,  was  the  constant 
course  now  pursued  :  for  enquirv  they  had  clamour;  and,  when  the  time  for  cnciuiry 
had  gone  by,  then  fresh  enquiry  was  called  for.  He  would,  however,  ask  hon. 
gentlemen,  before  they  decided  against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  to  advert  a  little  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first  enqtiiry  of  the  commission  was  with  rcsjicct  to  the 
courts  of  common  law ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  alone, 
it  appeared  that  there  had,  within  five  years,  been  begun  in  that  court  no  less  than 
281,000  causes.  In  the  year  1823,  the  number  was  43,000;  in  ]8'2(),  it  was  6i),000; 
and  in  1827,  it  was  66,000.  The  commissioners  pursued  this  calculation  further, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Iknch  was 
immoderately  overburdened  with  busine^^'S;  that  the  judges  exerted  themselves 
with  great  activity;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  the  arrear  of  Term  business  and 
Nisi  Prius  causes  was  extremely  oppressive:  that  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  was 
also  very  busy;  that  there  was  no  arrear  (t{  Term  business,  but  a  considerable 
arrear  of  Nisi  Prius  business.    The  coromissioners  doubted  the  policy  of  adding  to 
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the  labour  of  the  judsces,  and  of  occupying  every  moment  of  their  time,  without 
allowin*^  them  any  leisure  for  recreation,  or  even  for  the  pursuit  of  those  branches 
of  learning  which  were  connected  with'  their  functions.  They  i)roposed,  therefore, 
that  the  business  in  all  the  courts  should  be  equalized,  and,  for  that  purpose,  that 
another  judge  should  be  added  to  each  c  urt.  That  was  tlie  main  proposal  which 
the  report  suggested,  and  which  the  bill  wjis  to  carry  into  eflect.  There  were 
others,  into  which  lie  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  at  present.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  three  new  judges  were  necessary,  tlien  arose  the  question,  whether 
the  time  of  those  throe  judges  would  be  entirely  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
business  so  assigned  to  them ;  or  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  that  a  portion  of 
their  time  might  be  employed  in  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  eight 
judges  in  Wales?  The  commissioners  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
possible  so  to  employ  them,  and  that  led  to  the  question,  whether  it  were  not 
desirable,  by  that  means,  to  save  the  expense  of  the  eight  judges  who  now  performed 
the  duties?  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  three  new 
judges  were  to  bo  appointed  in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  ask  Parliament  to 
retain  eight  unnecessary  persons  in  office ;  and,  next,  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
able  to  show  that  justice  would  be  better  administered  by  judges  of  the  highest 
character,  belonging  to  the  superior  courts,  than  it  would  be  administered,  without 
meaning  any  disparagement  to  the  present  judges,  and  entertaining,  as  he  did,  the 
highest  respect  for  them,  by  those  who  might  hold  their  offices  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  who,  from  the  narrowness  of  their  salaries,  were  necessarily  practising 
barristers.  But  then  ministers  were  met  with  this  objection,  "  You  must  not  make 
this  alteration  bepause  the  people  of  Wales  (a  brave  and  gallant  people,  as  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  designated  them,  and  triily) — the  people  of  Wales  are  adverse  to 
it;'*  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  take  away  their  Court  of  Equity.  No  man  could  speak  more  affectionately  than 
he  could  do,  with  tlie  utmost  sincerity,  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  He  must  say 
that  he  honoured  the  principality  ;  that  no  part  of  the  empire  had  held  out  examples 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  Wales  had,  at  various  periods  of  difficulty  as  well 
as  of  success;  but  could  he,  on  reading  the  reports,  say  that  the  measure  was 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo]»le  of  Wales?  It  was  not  either  by  his,  or  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  assertion,  but  by  the  evidence,  that  that  point  must  be  decided. 
Now,  who  were  the  parties  whose  opinion  had  been  taken  by  the  commissioners  on 
the  subject?  The  first  was  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  county  of  Brecon, 
who,  he  was  sure,  if  the  honour  or  character  of  the  principality  were  at  stake, 
would  be  ready  to  stand  up  iu  its  vindication.  The  chairmen  of  the  different 
quarter  sessions  had  also  been  examined,  who,  by  their  own  experience,  and  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  magistrates,  were  best  calculated  to  form  a  judgment, 
They  all  concurred  in  pronouncing  it  desirable  that  the  principality  of  W^ales  should 
be  included  in  the  circuits  of  the  English  judges.  One  of  those  gentlemen  added, 
that  the  attorneys  were  principally  Jidverse  to  the  change,  because  the  fees  in  the 
principality  courts  were  higher  than  elsewhere.  After  the  government  had  received 
the  opinions  of  the  commissioners,  supported  by  this  evidence,  would  it  have  been 
justified  in  refusing  to  act  upon  the  report,  and  ought  it  not  to  call  upon  Parliament 
for  its  sanction  to  a  measure  so  recommended  ?  Besides,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that 
the  principality  had  local  courts,  and  that  this  bill  was  taking  them  away.  There 
would  be  just  as  many  local  courts  as  ever,  only  the  justice  in  them  would  be 
administered  by  English  judges,  and  ou  the  English  system :  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  there  was  a  combination  of  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  this  bill.  First, 
there  was  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice  in  England,  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  judges ;  and  next,  the  advantage  of  placing  \Valcs  under  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  England,  and  saving  the  expense  tf  the  Welsh  judges.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, if  his  ^Majesty's  government  were  inclined  to  select  improper  persons  to  fulfil 
the  judicial  office^  the  Welsh  judicial  system  would  have  been  precisely  what  they 
would  have  preferred,  from  the  necessity  in  which  the  judges  were  of  practising  as 
barristers.  This  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with  altogether,  as  well  as  the  patronage 
and  local  maclvnory  connected  with  these  courts.  He  said  that  his  Majesty's 
government  were  not  only  justified  in  the  course  it  had  pursued,  but  that  it  would 
Dot  have  discharged  its  duty  if  it  had  acted  otherwise. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  129  against  30;  ma^oVxV^^^^i. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS— SUGAR  DUTIES. 

June  21,  1830. 

In  a  debate  on  the  resolutions  respecting  the  sugar  duties  in  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Uuskisson;  Mr  Charles 
Grant  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  all  brown.  Muscovado,  or  plain  sugar,  the 
produce  of  British  possessions  in  the  West- Indies  or  North  America,  or  the  Mauritius, 
should  be  admitted,  on  paying  a  duty  of  20s.  the  cwt. 

Sib  R.  Peel  said  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  last  point  to  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  adverted,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  consideration  which  had  yet  been  introduced  into  the  debate.  That 
point  was  simply  this — was  it  the  duty  of  the  House,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  after  the  remission  of  taxation  which  had  already  been  made 
in  thb  session,  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  the  revenue  further,  by  making  the  re- 
duction on  those  duties  which  his  right  hon.  friend  proposed  ?  The  taxes  which  had 
been  already  remitted,  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  beer  and  leather,  amounted 
to  £3,300,000.  His  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  told  the 
House  that  he  expected  that  loss  of  revenue  to  be  compensated  by  the  new  duties  on 
spirits,  to  the  amount  of  £400,000,  and  on  stamps  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  leaving 
a  total  loss  of  revenue  amounting  to  £2,700,000.  His  right  hon.  friend  behind  him 
now  proposed  another  remission  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £1,200,000,  looking  only 
to  the  compensation  to  be  derived  from  the  additional  duty  on  spirits,  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  £200,000;  thus  proposing,  in  reality,  another  reduction  of  taxes 
to  no  less  an  amount  than  £1,000,000.  His  right  hon.  friend  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  sum  so  lost  to  the  revenue  would  be  made  up  by  the  duties  paid  on  the  increased 
consumption  of  sugar  which  would  fi)llow  the  reductions  he  proposed  to  make.  It 
was  an  experiment  frightfully  hazardous  ;  for  could  the  House  calculate  that  £500,000 
would  be  produced  to  the  revenue,  when,  in  order  to  raise  that  sum,  there  must  be 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar  amounting  to  a  full  eighth  part  of  that  which 
was  already  consumed  in  the  country  ?  But  even  if  that  sum  should  be  produced,  there 
would  still  be  an  additional  deficit  of  half  a  million  of  revenue  to  supply :  so  that  upon 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  year  there  must  l)e  a  deficit  of  £3,200,000  to  be  made  good 
upon  the  most  favourable  calculation.  Such  being  the  case,  would  it  be  wise  to 
make  any  further  reduction  ?  His  ri^^ht  hon.  friend  had  reminded  the  House  of  the 
savings  which  the  Government  would  make  by  the  reduction  of  the  4  per -cents.  He 
wondered  how  his  right  hon.  friend  could  have  referred  to  that  point,  because  it  was 
sure  to  excite  in  his  mind  a  reminiscence  of  which  he  was  bound  to  avail  himself. 
How  had  the  Government  been  able  to  eflfect  the  reduction  of  the  4  per-cents  ?  By 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit.  It  was  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  kept 
up  the  public  funds  that  Government  had  been  able  to  avail  itself  of  its  credit  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  diminish  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country,  in  that 
respect,  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £700,000.  It  was  on  this  very  account  that  he  doubted 
the  policy  of  incurring  the  risk  of  having  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  If  they  ran 
the  risk  of  having  to  make  up  a  deficiency  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  or  a  loan 
from  the  bank,  they  must  bid  adieu  to  all  further  hopes  of  relieving  the  revenue  of 
the  country  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit.  He  had  heard  his  right  hon.  friend  behind  him  talk  of  the  vacillation  ex- 
hibit chI  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchet|uer.  Now  he  would 
remind  the  House,  that  this  remission  of  taxes  differed  from  every  other.  It  was  im- 
possible to  take  advice  upon  it  from  those  who  had  the  best  knowledge,  because  they 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  result.  If  those  person?,  afler  the  remission  was  agreed 
upon,  told  ministers  that  they  were  going  to  do  what  was  unjust,  were  they  to  be 
blamed  if,  on  learning  the  injustice  which  they  were  going  to  commit,  they  changed 
their  original  course  of  action  r  That  the  charge  of  vacillation  should  have  come  from 
that  particular  quarter  certainly  did  surprise  him.  For  a  week  past  public  notice 
hnd  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Inverness,  that  the  motion  which  the 
House  would  have  to  discuss  was  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  sugar,  not  according 
to  a  fixed  rate  of  the  article,  but  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sufar.  The  pro- 
posal DOW  made  by  hb  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
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differ  from  the  principle  advanced  in  the  notice  of  motion  given  by  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Inverness,  as  would  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  tlie  notice. 
The  second  resolution  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move,  declared,  that  it  was  expedient  to  levy  a  duty  on  sugar  according  to 
the  value  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  article,  rather  than  by  a  fixed  rate.  Up  to 
half-past  five  o'clock  that  evening,  he  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  propose  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  that  principle.  The  charge 
of  inconsistency  and  vacillation,  therefore,  came  with  very  bad  grace  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  had  abandoned  his  original  proposal,  and  substituted  a  fixed 
rate  of  duty  instead  of  a  duty  imposed  accoi-ding  to  the  value  of  the  article.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman,  it  should  be  recollected,  stood  in  a  different  situation  from  his 
right  hon.  friend.  Th©  former  acted  only  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament : 
the  latter  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  would  remind  the  House,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  filled  an  important  situation  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  all  his  experience,  found  it  necessary,  after  a  week's  consider- 
ation, to  propose  resolutions  not  only  at  variance  with  those  of  which  he  had  originally 
given  notice,  but  directly  opposed  to  them,  why  should  he  deny  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  privilege  of  changing  his  oi>inion  with  respect  to  the  practical 
operation  of  a  measure  which  he  had  propounded?  lie  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  a  good  excuse  ft)r  changing  the  nature  of  his  resolutions. 
The  resolutions  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to-night,  did  not  agree  with 
those  which  he  moved  laj»t  year,  lie  thouy^ht  that  no  imputation  rested  with  any 
man  for  changing  his  course  of  conduct  with  reference  to  matters  so  complicated.  In 
such  circumstances,  individuals  must  be  governed  by  communications  from  parties 
interested  in  the  question.  No  imputation  could  rest  upon  any  man  for  changing 
his  course,  rather  than,  by  a  protracted  contest  in  that  House,  submit  to  the  chance 
of  keeping  the  whole  countryin  suspense,  and  creating  great  inconvenience.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  convinced  that  his  original  proposition  was  not  a 
convenient  one,  he  thought  that  so  far  from  its  being  his  duty  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  House  with  a  content  on  the  subject,  he  did  his  duty  towanls  the  country  and 
towards  all  parties  interested  in  the  question,  by  announcing  the  change  which  his 
intentions  had  undergone,  and  submitting  the  new  proposition  to  the  House.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  bill,  but  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  duty  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer.  The  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last  admitted  that  the  priueiple  of  the  measure  was  just.  Then  why  not 
affirm  the  resolutions  which  contained  the  principle  ?  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
prefer  the  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  those  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  without  notice,  which  called  upon  the  House  to  relinquish  one 
million  of  revenue  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  finances,  trusting  to  an  increased 
consumption  tocompensate  the  diminution.  In  his  opinion,  the  proposition  was  fraught 
with  consequences  so  dangerous,  that  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  give  it 
his  support.  He  also  hoped  that  the  House  would  by  its  vote  show  a  determination 
to  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  make  a  further 
remission  of  taxation  by  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  182  against  14-1 — majority,  38; 
and,  on  another  division,  the  original  resolution,  for  22s.  per  cwt.,  was  agreed  to  by 
161  against  144 — majority,  17. 


SUITS  IN  EQUITY  BILL.— COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

June  24,  1830. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  Bill, — 

Sis  Robkrt  Peel  said,  that  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  between  the  long  array  of 
legal  combatants  who  had  addressed  the  House;  but  there  were,  he  thought,  some 
considerations  not  legal,  which  might  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  the  House  by 
a  layman.  It  was  a  question  in  which  they  were  all  deeply  interested ;  their  com- 
forts and  their  property  were  deeply  involved  in  it ;  and  therefore,  though  they  were 
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not  legal  men,  they  might  form  an  opinion  concerning  it.  The  question  for  the 
House  to  decitle  was,  not  whether  the  bill  would  prevent  delay,  but  whether  a  pre- 
liminary obstacle  should  be  sutl'ered  to  prevent  the  consideration  even  of  a  measure 
'which  had  been  sent  down  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  the  object  of 
which  was  to  diminish  the  expense  and  shorten  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
He  considered  that  the  discussion  at  present  was,  whether  or  not  they  would  proceed 
and  take  into  consideration,  according  .to  the  ordinary  forms,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ?  All  the  measures,  however,  for  the  improvement  of  that  Court 
were  met — by  what  ?  By  a  demand  for  further  enquiry.  He  thought  that  at  present 
a  practical  measure  was  called  for;  and  when  it  was  produccil,  it  was  found  that 
enquiry  wa^  wanted.  After  all  the  debates  on  this  subject,  to  ask  for  further  enquiry 
when  a  practical  measure  was  proposed,  was  to  imitate  the  course  of  those  alarming 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  they  were  all  ready  to  condemn.  It 
was  fifteen  years  since  that  cause  had  been  first  set  down  for  a  hearing.  There  was 
lying  before  him  the  first  volume  of  the  Commissioners'  Report;  it  had  been  set 
down  again  and  again  for  further  exceptions,  for  rehearings  to  be  spoken  to.  Again 
there  was  no  decision ;  and  the  House  wanted  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery :  and  though  one  half  of  the  Report,  made  three  years  before,  contained  no 
less  than  569  pages,  the  House  wanted  further  enquiry.  There  were  three  measures 
proposed — the  first  was,  to  diminish  the  interval  between  the  setting  down  of  a  caa>e 
and  the  hearing  of  it;  the  second  was,  to  lessen  the  delay  which  intervened  before 
passing  the  decree;  and  the  third  had  for  its  object,  to  diminish  the  motives  now 
attributed  (though  he  Injlievcd  unjustly)  to  the  Masters  for  delay,  on  account  of  delay 
turning  to  their  own  profit.  These  measures  were  calculated  to  prevent  delay ;  and 
now,  after  so  much  enquiry,  to  stop  them,  on  the  ground  of  further  enquiry  being 
necessary,  seemed  to  him  a  solemn  mockery.  To  show  the  necessity  of  the  measures, 
what,  he  would  ask,  was  the  state  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Had  the 
business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  increased  ?  He  would  not  go  back  200  years,  he 
would  take  the  business  before  the  Court  during  the  last  three  years — 1827,  1828, 
and  1829,  and  compare  it  with  the  business  before  the  Court  in  1814,  1815,  and 
1816,  the  three  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  Vice-chancellor. 
The  number  of  causes  set  down  for  hearing  of  all  descriptions,  in  these  three  years,  was 
4,801;  while  the  number  set  down  in  1827,  182-<,  and  1829,  was  6,772,  showing  an 
actual  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Court,  arising  from  the  increase  of  the  people, 
and  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  increase  of  litigation,  of  1,971  causes  in  the  three 
last  years,  as  compared  to  the  three  years  ending  with  1816.  He  stated  this  as  a 
strong  presumption  that  additional  aid  was  necessary  to  get  through  the  business. 
What  was  the  arrear  of  business  ?  He  would  take  the  first  seal  before  Easter  during 
the  last  four  years,  and  see  what  was  the  total  number  of  causes  standing  on  the 
paper  ready  for  hearing,  but  which  could  not  be  heard.  In  1827,  on  the  first  seal 
before  Easter,  including  all  causes  set  down,  the  arrear  was  742 ;  in  1828,  it  was 
588;  in  1829,  it  was  853;  and  in  1830,  on  the  first  seal  before  Easter,  it  was  G55. 
The  parties  were  anxious  to  have  a  hearing — they  were  ready  ;  but,  on  an  average, 
there  were  600  causes  remaining  unheard,  from  the  impossibility  of  hearing  them. 
That  the  time  was  come  when  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied,  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  doubted,  though  there  might  be  some  ditfcrcnce  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  to 
be  applied.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  against  further  delay.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  business  at  present  ?  The  number  of  causes  of  all  descriptions 
entered  on  the  Vice-chancellor's  paper,  in  January  and  February,  1829,  was  265. 
The  average  of  the  time  before  these  causes  could  be  heard  was  one  v*  ar  and  a  quarter, 
although  they  were  all  ready  for  hearing.  It  would  be  fifteen  months  before  a  proper 
opportunity  arrived  for  hearing  any  one  of  these  causes  after  it  had  been  set  down. 
Were  those  facts  not  sutBcient  to  call  for  a  remedy  ?  That  was  a  question  which 
he  thought  satisfactorily  answered.  The  next  question  was,  Is  the  remedy  projyosed 
the  fitting  one  ?  The  object  of  the  measure  was  to  appoint  an  additional  judge. 
He  wished  to  meet  the  objections  to  this  proposition  with  candour.  It  was  said  that 
in  1828  he  had  opposed  a  similar  motion.  He  had  not  done  so.  There  had  been 
no  such  proposition.  He  had  moved  the  previous  question  on  a  motion  of  the  hon. 
g^ntleman*8,  but  that  was  not  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge.  Hut 
even  if  he  were  not  clear  of  all  such  objections,  he  claimed  for  him:  elf  the  liberty 
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of  deciding  all  questions  by  tlie  circumstances  under  which  they  were  brou<jht 
before  the  House  for  discussion  ;  and  he  contended  that  it  was  not  proper  to  bind 
down  members  to  the  words  of  their  former  s})eeches.  He  begged  therefore  to 
decide  the  question  of  this  additional  judge  without  any  reference  to  his  own 
previous  votes,  or  the  previous  speeches  of  other  hon.  members.  Tiie  hon.  member 
for  Kirkcudbright  (Mr.  Ferguson)  had  declared,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  present  triumph  over  the  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  only  temporary,  he  would  vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge.  Now,  he 
would  show  that  the  impre^sion  on  that  arrciir  was  temporary;  he  would  prove  that 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  increasing,  and  he  would  claim  that  hon. 
member's  vote.  Since  the  returns  connected  with  the  business  of  that  Court  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  the  number  of  causes  on  the  paper  had  materially 
increased.  On  the  1st  of  June,  in  Trinity  Term,  there  were  down  for  hearing 
before  the  Vice-chancellor,  an  arrear  of  3J3  causes.  Since  that  time  there  had  been 
thirteen  disposed  of,  but  thirty-two  ne»v  ciiu.ses  had  been  set  down ;  so  that  the 
number  of  causes,  according  to  that  return,  was  increased  nearly  threefold.  In 
the  same  manner,  in  the  Court  of  the  ^Miisicr  of  the  Rolls,  there  were  on  the  same 
day  305  causes,  or  whatever  eUe  they  were  called  ;  of  these  there  had  been  disposed 
of  since  that  time  fifty,  and  there  were  entered  on  the  paper  seventy.  This  was  the 
boasted  diminution  of  the  arrear  of  causes  of  which  they  had  heard'  so  much.  Thia 
was  the  prospect  they  had  of  getting  rid  of  the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Independent  of  all  tliis,  however,  he  doubted  the  policy  or  the  expediency  of  trusting 
to  the  continuance  of  the  good  health  of  the  judge,  or  the  unceasable  exertion  of  his 
faculties  in  the  constant  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He  doubted 
much  whether  it  were  politic  or  prudent,  either  in  official  or  in  legal  situations,  to 
keep  those  who  held  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a-day  emjdoycd  in  the  mere 
drudgery  of  their  department,  lie  confessed  it  a]>])eared  to  him  that  such  a  course 
was  calcidated  to  disciuulify  them  for  tiie  perl'ormauce  of  some  of  the  more  important 
and  higher  duties  of  their  station — an  oj)inion  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  who,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  French  Convention,  declared  that  the 
judgment  of  tho^e  who  were  so  laboriously  employed  must  be  deficient  in  that  wisdom 
and  forethought  which  should  distinguish  such  a  situation.  It  had  been  objected, 
also,  that  the  number  of  appeals  which  nmst  be  made  to  the  decisions  of  inferior 
judges  was  an  argument  against  the  appointment  of  another  judge;  but  he  believed 
that  the  benefit  derived  from  such  appeals,  when  under  proper  restrictions,  counter- 
balanced, in  a  great  degree,  any  evils  which  might  arise  from  their  number.  An- 
other objection  to  this  measure  was,  that  the  additional  judge  would  be  the  mere 
deputy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  mere  Jack  Rugby.  •  He  confessed  he  <lid  not  well 
know  what  the  allusion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton  aimed  at  by 
this  Jack  Rugby ;  but  he  thought  he  could  find  enough  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
V«'ctherell,  in  1813,  to  neutralize  the  objections  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  in  1830. 
The  hon.  and  learne<l  member,  on  the  debate  on  the  appointment  of  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor in  1813,  had  spoken%  speech  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge  so 
good,  that  he  wished  he  had  as  good  a  one  on  his  side  now.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  at  that  time  contended,  as  he  found  it  reported  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  *'  that  the  bill  otlered  the  most  efficacious  and  constitutional  means  for 
redressing  the  grievances  under  which  the  subjects  of  these  realms  now  laboured 
from  the  necessary  delay  and  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
House  of  Lords.  He  denied  that  the  new  officer  would  be  either  inefficient  or 
degraded,  and,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that  men  of  competent  legal  knowledge,  high 
character,  and  excellent  abilities,  would  be  found  eligible  to  and  ready  to  undertake 
the  discharge  of  its  important  functions.  He  justified  the  application  of  the  Dead 
fund  to  the  payment  of  i)art  of  the  salary  of  the  new  oflicer,  and  closed  his  obser- 
vations by  warmly  approving  of  every  part  of  the  bill."  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  might  oppose  the  bill,  but  he  was  not  justified,  after  having  expressed  such 
an  opinion,  to  declare  that  it  would  degrade  the  Lord  Chancellor.  After  observing 
that  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Court  year  after  year  had  fully  justified  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge  now  as  it  did  then,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
entreated  the  House  not  to  lose  the  good  which  this  bill  held  out  the  hope  of  attain- 
ing, because  it  might  not  go  to  the  full  length  which  some  sanguine  persons 
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anticipated,  and  that,  too,  when  no  other  proposition  of  any  feasible  nature  was 
before  them,  to  prevent  the  delays  which  had  been  so  often  a  subject  of  complaint. 
Above  all,  he  implored  them  not  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  a  new  and  indefinite 
enquiry,  at  a  time  when  they  had  before  them  a  bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  those  able 
commissioners  who  had  enquired  into  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  whose 
recommendations  formed  the  substance  of  the  bill.  He  thought  he  had  done  enough 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  friend  of  gradual  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
This  was  one  of  the  measures  by  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
reform;  and  if  there  were  any  who  objected  to  the  permanent  expense,  they  would 
learn  with  satisfaction,  that  when  the  temporary  relief  had  been  afforded  to  the 
judges  of  the  court,  the  bill  left  it  in  the  power  of  his  majesty,  on  the  resignation 
or  death  of  the  new  judge,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  successor. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  no  amendment  would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  an 
object  so  really  beneficial ;  and  being  himself  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
lm[iortaoce,  he  should  at  once  move,  as  an  amendment  on  the  amendment  of  tiie 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  C.  Wetherell),  "  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time." 

On  a  division,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  amendment  was  negatived,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  consented  to  the  postponement  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to  the  28th  in- 
stant. 


ROYAL  MESSAGE  ON  THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  CROWN. 

June  29,  1830. 

Sib  Robebt  Pkrl  brought  up  the  following  message  from  his  Majesty  (William 
rV.),  which  was  read  by  the  S])eaker: — 
"  William,  R. 

*^  The  King  feels  assured,  that  the  House  of  Commons  entertains  a  just  sense  of  the 
loss  which  his  majesty  and  the  country  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  majesty *8 
lamented  brother,  the  late  king;  and  that  the  House  sympathizes  with  his  majesty  in 
the  deep  affliction  in  which  his  majesty  is  plunged  by  this  mournful  event.  The 
king,  taking  into  his  serious  consideration  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  and 
the  state  of  the  public  business,  feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of 
any  new  matter,  which,  by  its  postponement,  would  tend  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  service.  Ilis  majesty  has  adverted  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  decrees 
the  determination  of  parli.iment  within  an  early  period  after  the  demise  of  the 
crown ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  much  conducive  to  the  general  conveni- 
ence and  to  the  public  interests  of  the  country,  to  call,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
a  new  parliament,  his  majesty  recommends  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  such 
temporary  provision  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  that 
may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  present  session,  and  the  meeting  of  another  par- 
liament." 

[During  the  reading  of  the  message,  the  members,  in  compliance  with  a  very  gene- 
ral call  to  that  effect,  remained  uncovered,  and  the  whole  proceeding  evidently  at- 
tracted deep  attention.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  rose  to  move  an  address  in  answer  to  this  message,  and  spoke 
Dearly  as  follows : — Sir,  I  propose  to  defer  until  to-morrow  the  consideration  of  any 
part  of  this  message,  the  answer  to  which  can  by  possibility  provoke  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  this  House.  But  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  should  not  be  acting  in  consonance 
with  the  prevailing — and,  1  trust  I  may  say,  the  unanimous — feeling  of  this  House, 
if  I  postponed  even  for  the  shortest  period,  the  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
condoling  with  his  majesty  on  account  of  the  severe  loss  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  country,  has  sustained  by  the  demise  of  our  late  much-lamented  sovereign;  and 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  majesty,  the  assurances  of  our  earnest  hope  and 
prayer,  that  his  reign  may  be  a  reign  of  honour  and  of  happiness  to  his  msyesty  and 
to  his  people.  That  principle  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  possibility  of 
there  being  any  suspension  or  interruption  of  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power,  makes 
it  necessary  that  we  should  unite  the  discordaDt  and  strongly-contrasted  topics  of 
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condolence  on  the  death  of  the  late  soverei^,  his  Majesty*s  brother,  and  of  congratu- 
lation on  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but  yet,  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  expression  of  congratulation,  however  strong — no  prayer  for  his 
Majesty^s  health,  happiness,  or  prosperity,  could  be  more  gratifying  or  more  con- 
solatory to  his  Majesty,  tlian  the  assurance  that  this  House  deeply  sympathises  with 
him  in  his  affliction  for  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother; 
and  that  it  is  also  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  to  him  and  to  his  people  in  being  deprived 
of  that  sovereign  whom  they  now  unfeigncdly  deplore.  The  House  will  bear  in  mind 
that  his  late  Majesty  administered  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  a  great  portion  of  which  time  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  war,  during  which 
the  reign  of  the  Sovereign  was  signalised  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
recorded  in  history,  and  the  military  reputation  and  renown  of  this  country  exalted 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  But  in  the  course  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
time,  during  which  his  late  Majesty  reigned  over  this  country,  we  enjoyed  the  highest 
blessings  which  could  be  conferred  by  peace;  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  benefits 
we  have  derived  from  the  mild  and  temperate  administration  of  the  laws  during  that 
period,  were  owing  to  the  mild  and  generous  character  of  his  Majesty  himself.  Sir, 
we  live  too  near  the  period  of  those  occurrences  to  be  able  to  estimate  in  their  full 
force  all  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the  mild  and  beneficent  government  of 
the  late  king;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  more  remote  posterity  ^nll  pro- 
nounce that  reign  to  have  been  one  of  the  brightest,  and  I  may  add,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  as  well  as  most  beneficial,  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  It  will  regard 
the  late  king  as  a  sovereign  who  in  war  maintained,  in  its  highest  state,  the  honour* 
and  character,  and  glory  of  England;  and  who,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  delegated  power,  whether  as  regent  or  as'  king,  never  exer- 
cised, or  expressed  any  wish  to  exercise,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  except  for 
the  safety  and  the  advantage  of  his  people.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  considered  as 
overstepping  the  language  of  tnith  when  I  say  that  the  king  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts  and  of  artists;  and  I  may  add,  from  much  personal  experience,  that  no  appeal 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  affiiction  or  distresses  of  his  subjects  ever  remained  unnoticed, 
and  that  his  generosity  was  widely  and  frequently  extended  to  those  whose  situation 
demanded  relief.  Sir,  this  address,  while  it  condoles  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of 
his  brother,  congratulates  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall  best  consult  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  his  Majesty,  by  refraining  on 
the  present  occasion  from  any  of  that  laboured  or  overstrained  language  of  panegyric 
which  the  occasion  might  seem  to  demand.  The  life  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  this  counti*)'  is  familiar  to  almost  the  whole  of  its  people.  I  think  it  right 
to  assure  the  House  that  his  present  Majesty  has  openly  declared,  that  the  greatest 
relief  he  feels  under  his  present  difficulties,  is  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  had  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  conduct  of  his  late  revered  father  and  lamented  brother, 
and  that  he  shall  ever  have  his  recollection  of  that  conduct  before  him  as  his  guide 
in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  The  House  will,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  his  Majesty  has,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  been  engaged  in  the  active  service  of 
his  country.  His  habits  and  principles  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  various 
stations  he  has  occupied  are  well  known.  His  conduct,  whether  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, or  as  a  private  subject,  is  before  the  world,  and  has  been  displayed  to  so  much 
advantage  on  so  many  occasions,  that  I  think  I  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  dilat- 
ing on  the  subject  at  this  moment;  but  I  trust  the  House  will  cordially  and  unani- 
moasly  join  with  me  in  voting  an  answer  to  this  address — declaring  our  anxious 
wishes  that  his  Majesty  may  enjoy  all  health,  and  honour,  and  glory,  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  expressing  our  confident  expectation  that 
his  Majesty's  reign  will  be  distinguished  by  an  ardent  desire  to  maintain  in- 
violate our  religion,  our  liberty,  and  our  laws,  and  that  he  will  labour  to  promote 
the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  right,  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  moved,  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  "  To  assure 
his  Majesty  that  this  House  most  conlially  sympathises  in  the  deep  affliction  in  which 
his  Majesty  has  been  involved  by  the  death  of  his  lamented  brother,  the  late  king; 
and  humbfy  to  condole  with  his  Majesty  on  the  loss  of  a  sovereign  so  justly  dear  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  people;  to  express  to  his  Majesty  the  deep  sense  we  entertsun  of 
the  blessings  this  nation  has  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  late  Mi^estj,  from  the 
61— Vol.  IL 
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loDg  continuanee  of  peace-— the  anxious  efforts  of  his  late  Majesty  to  eDcourage  the 
arts,  to  extend  the  comnoerce,  and  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  country — to 
beseech  his  Majesty  to  accept  of  our  cordial  congratulations  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne — to  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  ardent  attachment  to  his  person — and  to  assure 
his  Majesty  further  of  our  deep  conviction  tliat  his  reign  will  be  distinguished,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  by  an  anxious  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
religion  and  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  all  conditions  of  bis  people." 

Mr.  Brougham  having  seconded  the  address,  in  a  brief  but  suitable  speech, — Sir 
Robert  Peel  moved  that  the  address  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  such  mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  were  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  proposed,  as  it  was  a  subject  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
House  were  so  immediately  concerned,  and  as  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  his 
Miyesty  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  House,  that  the  Address  be  presented  by  the 
House  in  a  body. 

Sir  B.  Peel  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  approaching  funeral  of  his  late 
Majesty,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  and  right  that  the  House  should  in 
a  body  present  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  but  as  it  was,  it  certainly  would  be 
better  the  Address  should  be  presented  as  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Wynn  hoped  to  be  excused  for  pressing  his  own  view  upon  the  House 
again;  but  he  really  believed  it  would  be  more  agreeable — certainly  to  his  own  feel- 
ings— and  likewise  to  the  whole  House,  that  the  House  should  go  in  a  body,  and 
present  the  Address. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  George  IH.,  which 
al<o  happened  on  a  Saturday,  the  House  met  on  Sunday;  but  that,  owing  to  some 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  attending  to  administer  the  oaths,  the 
House  adjourned  till  Monday;  and  again  adjourned  over  till  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  then  adjourned,  so  as  to  allow  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  his  Majesty  to  pass  over; 
then,  indeed,  the  House  could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  up  in  a  body. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  as  his  Majesty  had  retired  into  privacy  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  important  public  duties  that 
devolved  upon  him,  he  believed  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  Aligesty  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  his  Privy  Council  that  Address  which  his  Majesty 
could  not  but  regard  as  the  most  unanimous  and  affectionate  feeling  of  the  House. 

It  was  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Address  be  presented  by  such  members  of 
the  House  as  were  of  the  Privy  Cou  ncil. 
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June  30,  1830. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  moved  the  Onler  of  the  Day  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Message.     The  Order  having  been  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  I  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  part  of  the  most  gracious  Message  of  his  majesty 
which  expresses  a  hope  that  this  House  will  make  temporary  provision  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  service  in  the  interval  which  must  elaspe  between  the  termination 
of  the  present  session  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament.  But  1  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  the  performance  of  that  duty  without  expressing,  so  far  as  an  individual  can 
presume  to  express,  my  deep  sense  of  the  considerate  and  respectful  forbearance 
with  which  the  House  was  pleased  yesterday  to  limit  its  proceedings  to  that  part 
of  the  Address  which  related  to  condolence  and  congratulation,  and  unaniniou.sly 
to  refuse  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  any  thing  which  could  provoke  angry 
debate,  or  lead  to  the  expression  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  Sir,  upon  the  recent 
demise  of  the  Crown,  there  necessarily  devolved  upon  the  ministers  a  duty  of  giving 
advice  to  his  majesty  as  to  the  course  which  it  was  P.tting  for.him  to  pursue  tor  the 
despatch  of  public  business.  The  House  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that,  by  an  ancient  law 
of  this  country,  the  demise  of  the  Crown  necessarily  terminated  the  existence  of 
Parliament.  The  reason  assigned  for  that  by  Blackstoneis,  that  the  king,  being  the 
bead  and  soul  of  Parliament — its  "  caputs  principiunit  etjiiUs^^ — the  demise  of  the 
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Crown  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  and  existence  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  King  William  that  any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  in  that  lespect. 
By  an  Act  of  that  Sovereign  (the  7th  and  8th  William  and  Mary)  it  was  provided, 
that  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  during  the  existence  of  Parliament,  should  not  neces- 
sarily terminate  its  existence,  but  that  it  might  continue  to  sit,  unless  expressly 
prorogued  or  dissolved,  for  six  months  after  such  demise.  The  preamble  to  that  Act 
sufficiently  sets  out  the  causes  of  it ;  stating,  amongst  other  things,  ^*  the  dangers  likely 
to  accrue  upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown  from  the  invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  or  the 
conspiracies  of  evil  and  wickedly -disposed  persons  at  home.'^  And  the  alteration  in 
that  law,  no  doubt,  had  relation  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  times,  and 
the  danger  which  then  existed  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  Throne  of  this  country. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a  temporary  Act ;  but,  from  all  that  I  can  understand 
of  the  matter,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  measure ; 
and  the  more  firmly,  because  I  find  it  repeated,  almost  in  the  same  terms,  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  subsequent  statutes  of  Queen  Anne.  But,  Sir,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  that  precedent,  and  whether  the  provident  precaution  then 
taken,  of  allowing  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  to 
continue  to  sit,  provided  the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  its  uninterrupted 
deliberations,  was  or  was  not  expedient,  is  not  now  the  question :  the  question  now 
Li,  whether  or  no,  in  the  present  state  of  public  business,  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
ceedings incident  to  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  Sove- 
reign, it  is  more  advisable  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  or  to  continue  to  sit 
for  the  consideration  and  despatch  of  such  public  business  as  is  now  unfinished  ?  This 
is  the  question,  and.  Sir,  after  the  most  mature  consideration  of  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, the  ministers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the  Crown,  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  they  best  discharge  that  duty  by  recommending  the  course  pointed  out  by  this 
message.  The  question,  then,  which  I  have  now  to  put  to  the  House  is  tuis — will 
it  accede  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Crown,  of  making  provision  corresponding 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs?  This  is  a  question  which  I  propose  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  Sir,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that,  though  circumstances 
may  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary,  nay  almost  advisable,  that  parliament  should 
continue  its  deliberations,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  much  inconvenience  must  arise  from 
its  continued  sittings,  pai  ticularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  period  of  its  natural 
di&solution — namely,  six  months — is  not  very  far  distant.  I  would  also  put  it  to 
gentlemen  whether  the  giving  a  longer  time  to  canvass  for  elections  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  very  great  expense — for  we  all  know 
that  these  long  preparations  produce  no  good;  they  do  not  facilitate,  on  the  contrary 
they  impede,  the  free  and  imbiassed  expression  of  opinion  by  the  electors;  and  the 
appeals  thus  made,  and  of  necessity  often  repeated,  within  a  large  space  of  time, 
must  have,  not  a  beneficial,  but  a  mischievous  and  corrupting  influence.  I  hold  it 
too.  Sir,  that  it  would  expose  members  of  the  existing  parliament,  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  to  their  duties  here,  to  an  unfair  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  their 
opponents — candidates  for  public  favour,  who,  having  no  business  to  distract  them, 
will  be  enabled  to  apply  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  seek 
means  of  support  which  those  others  have  not.  The^e  considerations,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  personally  on  the  spot  canvassing  their  constituents,  must  either 
work  injuriously  towards  the  sitting  members,  if  they  attend  their  duties  in  parlia- 
ment, or  they  will  afiect  most  mischievously  the  public  business,  should  gentlemen 
be  selfish  enough  to  yield  to  them,  and  absent  themseb'es.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
former  periods,  when  parliament  continued  to  sit  under  circumstances  like  the  pre- 
sent, there  was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  frequent  entries  in  the  journals  of  those  days,  of  orders  made 
upon  members  themselves,  urging  their  return  to  town,  or  upon  sheriffs  and  return- 
ing officers,  calling  upon  them  to  return  them.  Upon  all  these  grounds,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  unless 'there  be  some  special  circumstances  which  require  the 
immediate  intervention  of  parliament,  it  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  most  conducive 
to  the  convenience  of  gentlemen  themselves,  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  most 
fair  and  impartial  towards  the  parties  contendingfor  the  voices  of  their  constituents, 
to  acknowledge,  at  the  very  earliest  period  we  can,  consistent  with  the  public  buai- 
neas,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  exercised  upon  this  occaooBU 
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and  that  a  new  parliament  ought  to  be  called.  I  am  aware  that,  since  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  instances  have  occurr^  of  a  ditferent  course  pursued  in  the  reigns  of  the 
monarcha  who  immediately  succeeded  her.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  usual  to 
send  a  message  to  this  House,  proposing,  without  delay,  the  arrangement  of  the 
civil  Ibt,  and  that  such  arrangements  were,  in  fact,  made  before  any  prorogation  or 
dissolution  took  place.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  constitution  of  the 
civil  list  was  different  then  from  what  it  now  is;  that  the  sovereign  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  tbe  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  sum  to  be  voted  by 
parliament  was  exactly  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  of  the  civil  list, 
and  the  sum  of  the  charges  upon  it.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  up  to  the  accession  of  George  HI.  was  not  of  such  a 
length  as,  in  modern  times,  so  great  and  important  a  measure  would  be  thought 
to  require.  The  bill,  for  instance,  which  settled  the  civil  list  upon  George  I.  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  with  an  expedition  little  known  now-a-days.  Queen 
Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  and  the  bill  for  settling  the  civil  list  upon 
her  successor  was  brought  into  the  House  on  the  I'ith  of  August;  it  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  with  great  rapidity  and  little  comment;  upon  the  17th  it  was 
taken  up  to  the  Lords,  returned  again  upon  the  19th,  and  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  of  August.  The  periods,  therefore,  in  which  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  regulate  the  civil  list,  upon  the  demi^e  of  the  crown,  before  the 
parliament  was  dissolved,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  referred  to  as  authorities  for  our 
guidance  now.  It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  concurrent  and  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
country  that,  in  making  a  settlement  of  the  civil  list  upon  the  present  king,  under 
circumstances  differing  so  entirely  from  those  of  the  late  reign,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  ministers,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  measure  rests,  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  maturely  considering  it  in  all  its  points;  and  that 
tbe  members  of  this  House,  who  are  to  sanction  such  arrangements,  should  also 
have  the  fullest  opportunities  of  weighing  and  deliberating  upon  them.  Sir,  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  we  have  to  arrange  and  settle  the  civil  lists  of  three  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  or,  rather,  the  three  civil  lists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire* 
land.  A  committee  which  sat  upon  this  subject  in  1815 — fifteen  years  ago — gave 
some  general  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the  civil  list  to 
the  Prince,  then  unrestricted  regent,  which  were  closely  followed  when  his  Royal 
Highness  succeeded  to  the  Throne;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  there  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject  which  would 
admit  of  additional  improvement.  I  would  mention,  for  instance,  several  of  the 
public  officers  of  state,  who  receive  their  salaries  partly  from  the  civil  list  and  partly 
from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  judges  are  su  paid;  so  are  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  treasury,  the  expense  and  charge  being  defrayed  from  both  sources.  Indeed  I 
cannot  put  the  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  At  this  moment  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  receives 
his  official  emoluments  from  five  different  sources,  partly  from  the  civil  list,  part 
from  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  country,  part  from  the  consolidated  fund  of  Ireland, 
part  from  other  funds  arising  out  of  the  commutation  of  fees,  and  partly  from  other 
transactions  in  his  office.  It  is  desirable  that  this  condition  of  the  civil  list  should 
be  amended,  and  all  charges  upon  it  consolidated.  But,  adverting  to  the  period 
which  must  elapse  before  government  can  prepare  any  well- digested  plan  for 
arranging  the  civil  list — adverting  to  the  time  which  parliament  must,  of  necessity, 
take  in  considering  that  plan — I  do  not  think  that  the  former  precedent — a  precedent, 
too,  taken  from  the  earliest  period,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
whom  the  bill  was  pasFCd — ought  to  be  binding  on  us;  and  thinking,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  more  advantage  in  postponing  the  civil  list  to  a  future  occasion,  tlian 
in  pressing  it  on  now,  and  keeping  parliament  sitting  for  several  weeks,  with  all  the 
inconveniences  of  haste  in  the  measure,  and  expense  to  the  members,  we  propose  to 
follow  the  latter  precedent  of  1820,  as  the  safest  course.  Sir,  it  is  not  that  ministers 
have  any  doubt  that  the  present  parliament  would  make  a  just  provision  for  his 
majesty,  for,  whilemembersarenaturallyandjustly  desirous  of  curtailing  the  public 
expenses,  yet  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  meeting  their  constituents, 
from  making  a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  Crown.  We  know  they  would  con- 
sider that  the  interests  of  the  state  were  blended  with  the  ease  and  splendour  of  the 
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monarch,  and  they  would  find  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  country, 
to  make  such  a  provision, — not  rei^ardlcss  of  economy — but  ample,  as  would  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Throne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  distrust  in  the  present 
parliament,  that  we  do  not  now  lay  before  it  the  arrangements  of  the  civil  list  for 
the  new  reign,  but  solely  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  not  time  enough  for  the 
adequate  consideration  of  these  matters,  consistently  with  their  importance,  and  the 
claims  of  other  business.  I  have.  Sir.  already  said  that  we  have  decided  upon 
following  the  precedent  of  1820,  but  there  were  many  circumstances  in  that  case 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  present.  In  1820  his  late  Majesty  ascended  the  Throne, 
after  having  been  unrestricted  regent  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
no  change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  In  1820  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
elected  under  the  regency  of  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  IV.,  had  already  sat  one 
year  and  six  months,  and  the  demise  of  the  Crown  took  place  the  last  day  of  January, 
at  the  very  period  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  be  beginning  the 
parliamentary  session.  But  the  demise  of  the  Crown  has  now  taken  place  under 
very  different  circumstances.  The  present  parliament  has  sat,  not  a  year  and  six 
months,  but  four  years.  There  is  also  a  complete  change  in  the  person  of  his  Majesty, 
who  was  never  till  now  called,  like  the  late  king,  to  exercise  any  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  The  demise  of  the  Crown  has  not  taken  place  at  the  commencement, 
but  at  the  end,  of  the  session,  and  after  five  months  of,  I  won't  say  successful,  but  cer- 
tainly unremitting  and  severe  labours.  It  has  occurred,  too,  at  a  period  when  some  inter- 
val between  the  past  and  future  labours  is  so  desirable,  not  so  much  for  the  personal 
convenience  of  members  as  for  the  better  despatch  of  public  business.  Keeping 
therefore  the  precedent  of  1 820  before  us,  we  propose  to  imitate  it,  so  far  as  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  periods  will  allow ;  and  it  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived that  in  the  present  case,  there  are  more  reasons  for  an  immediate  dissolution 
than  in  1820.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  competent  to  the  House  to  sit 
and  transact  business,  and,  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  its  continuing  to  sit,  I 
am  sure  no  feeling  of  personal  inconvenience  would  induce  us  to  rise,  or  to  forego 
the  consideration  of  the  matters  necessary  to  the  public  interests.  Sir,  I  will  not 
say,  even  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  that  this  question  is  free  from  all  difficulty,  or 
that  it  is  one  to  which  we  may  at  once  come  to  a  conclusion,  without  regarding  any 
previous  difficidties.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Brougham), 
and  some  other  members,  made  some  remarks  upon  omissions  in  the  message  from 
his  Majesty.  Sir,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  ])retend  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  these  remarks,  or  not  to  know  that  the  omis^sions  alluded  to  must  refer  to  one  of 
two  things:  first,  either  to  the  Civil  List;  or,  secondly,  to  some  arrangements  for  a 
Regency.  Sir,  this  latter  is  a  subject  oj  great  delicacy  and  importance;  but  still  it 
is  better  to  treat  it  with  frankness,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  remove  wrong  impres- 
sions. I  admit  that  it  is  a  question  quite  open  to  consideration,  and  various  opinions 
have  been  formed  upon  it;  but  I  can  say  that,  after  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  after  weighing  maturely  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
ministers  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  best  consult  the  public 
interests  by  recommending  a  ])ostponement  of  the  consideration  of  that  question  for 
the  present.  We  have,  it  is  true,  at  this  moment  an  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 
who  is  an  infant  of  tender  years;  and  the  question  is,  whether  parliament  will  g^  on 
to  provide  for  an  event — possible,  no  doubt,  but  which  God  avert! — namely,  the 
demise  of  the  Crown — to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Royal  prerogative  in 
the  interval  between  such  demise  and  the  period  when  the  next  heir  shall  come  of 
mature  age,  whoever  that  person  may  be  ?  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  which  requires  more  mature  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  than  the  provision  for  such  a  case.  It  is  a  case  of  the  very  last 
importance  and  consequence.  There  have  been,  indeed,  in  our  history,  instances  of 
Regencies  before;  but,  I  apprehend,  none  exactly  resembling  this.  In  each  of  the 
years  1751  and  1765  there  was  an  heir-ap])arent  to  the  throne,  of  tender  years,  and 
parliament  made  provision  for  the  possible  demise  of  the  CJrown.  But  yet  the  subject 
was  so  far  involved  in  difficulties,  and  the  cirL-umstances,  however  near  to  each 
other  in  point  of  time,  were  considered  so  dissimilar  in  character,  that  parliament 
thonerht  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  arrangements.  By  the  Act 
of  1751.  parliament  ap|)ointed  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  guardian  of  the  infant 
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frince  her  son,  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown, 
n  1765  parliament  empowered  Greorge  III.  to  name  the  person  who  should  he  the 
guardian  of  his  son,  and  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  restricting  his  choice  to  certain 
individuals.  I  only  refer  to  these  precedents,  however,  to  show,  not  that  they  ougtit 
to  be  followed,  but  that,  from  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  them,  they  proved  that  the  subject  was  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.  It  will  be  admitted  at  once,  that  to  make  a  permanent  provision 
now,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  possible  events,  and  against  all  contingencies 
which  might  happen  to  the  heir-apparent,  to  make,  I  say,  any  permanent  provision 
against  a  possible  state  of  thing^s,  and  which  would  accommodate  itself  to  all  possible 
circumstanoes,  would  require  the  most  serious  and  grave  consideration.  But  then  I 
am  asked,  "  Is  there  no  risk  in  leaving  the  case  wholly  unprovided  for  till  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament  ?"  To  that  I  answer,  that,  at  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
there  are  various  instances  of  infant  sovereigns  coming  to  the  throne  of  this  kingdom, 
for  whose  protection  no  legislative  measures  had  been  previously  taken.  I  could 
name  Henry  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  VI., — all  of  them  infant  sovereigns — none 
above  eleven  years  of  age — one  not  a  year  old ;  and  yet  parliament  made  no  provision 
for  a  Regency,  but«  after  the  accession  of  the  sovereign,  appointed  persons  to  govern 
the  kingpdom  till  the  infant  king  had  arrived  at  those  years  of  maturity  which  the 
Act  appointing  the  Regency  had  prescribed.  Since  the  Revolution,  in  1751  and 
1765,  different  courses  had  been  pursued;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases  was  there  a 
provision  immediately  made  for  the  event  of  a  minority.  In  1765  no  steps  were 
taken  till  three  years  after  the  birth  of  the  heir-apparent.  The  late  king  was 
born  in  August,  1762,  but  it  was  not  till  1765,  three  years  afterwards,  that  the 
])recaution  of  appointing  a  Regency,  in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  was  taken. 
I  cannot  find  that  George  In.  ever  acted  upon  the  powers  contained  in  that  Act. 
Sir,  this  is  a  delicate  su^ect,  but  I  hope  I  treat  it  with  the  delicacy  which  becomes 
us  all,  though  we  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  our  duty.  But,  let  me  fairly  ask,  where 
is  the  risk  of  postponing  this  measure  to  the  next  session  ?  In  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  it  was  postponed  for  three  years;  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  nearly  ten 
weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse,  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  before 
any  Act  was  passed  for  the  Regency ;  of  course,  under  the  sanction  of  that  precedent, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  making  any  provision  for  a  Regency  in  the  intenal 
between  the  end  of  the  present  session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  one.  In  case  such 
an  event  should  unfortunately  happen,  as  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  I  apprehend  that 
the  infant  queen  would  have  full  power  to  give  her  assent  to  any  Act  of  parliament 
appointing  a  guardian  for  herself,  and  a  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  thai  in  a  man- 
ner as  binding  as  if  it  were  signed  by  a  sovereign  of  full  age.  But,  Sir,  still  it  has 
been  thought  by  those  who  admit  the  importance  of  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Regency,  that  some  temporary  provision  ought  to  be 
made,  to  give  some  one  of  mature  age  the  power  of  consenting  to  an  Act  of  par- 
liament for  appointing  a  g^rdian  for  an  infant  Sovereign  and  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom. Upon  that  head  too,  Sir,  all  I  shall  say  is,  that,  after  having  given  to  it  the 
best  consideration  which  was  in  my  power,  I  would  press  upon  the  Iluuse  the  impo- 
licy of  discussing  any  such  plan.  I  will  not  now  detail  the  circumstances  which 
influence  my  opinion;  but  it  must  occur  to  every  one,  that  any  temporary  arrange- 
ments, which  would  have  the  effect  of  fettering  the  future  and  final  decision  of  this 
question,  must  be  very  inconvenient ;  and  the  appointment  of  an  individual  with  suf*h 
authority,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  and,  above  all,  if  the  event  to  be  guarded  against 
should  occur,  would  very  much  impede  and  embarrass  any  future  arrangements  as 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Regency  question.  It  must  be  always  the  paramount 
interest  of  the  country  to  have  the  matter  permanently  settled.  And  having  now, 
Sir,  treated  of  the  various  views  in  which  this  very  delicate  matter  has  presented 
itself  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  having  shown  enough  to  explain  the  motives 
of  that  government  why  it  disapproves  of  any  temporar}'  provision  for  a  Regent 
being  now  made,  and  why  it  advises  the  postponement  of  a  permanent  provision  till 
the  subject  can  be  better  discussed  and  more  looked  into,  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
offer  any  other  considerations  to  the  House  to  induce  it  to  agree  in  the  terms  of  this 
part  of  the  Address.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  what  is  the  course  of  public 
Dosiness  which  his  Miyesty's  government  proposes  to  recommend,  should  the  House 
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gf  Commons  agree  to  the  Address  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  suhmit.  That 
Address  will  of  course  assure  hia  Majesty,  that  the  House  will,  without  delay,  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament  and  the  assembling  of  the  next.  Assuming  those 
parts  of  it  to  be  agreed  to,  then  comes  the  question,  what  course  is  to  be  taiten  with 
respect  to  the  public  business  ?  If  it  be  determined  that  a  dissolution  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  House  is  willing  to  perform  its  part  as  stated  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Address,  by  making  a  temporary  provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  parliaments; — both  these  points  being  conceded,  I  think  the  House  will  be 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  sooner  we  despatch  the  public  business,  consistently 
with  the  public  interests,  and  with  the  several  measures  of  great  public  importance 
which  are  now  in  progress  before  the  House,  the  better.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rule  which  can  guide  us  in  the  course  we  ought  to 
take.  With  so  many  measures,  and  so  many  of  them  of  such  great  importance,  as  we 
now  have  unfinished  before  us,  it  is  hard  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  to  any 
course  ministers  may  suggest;  but  I  do  hope,  that,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
government,  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  the  late  Crown,  gentlemen  will  extend  as 
much  indulgence  as  they  can,  consistently  with  their  public  duty,  to  our  proposals  for 
the  despatch  of  public  business.  One  rule  of  our  proceeding,  in  case  we  agree  to  go  on, 
shall  be  to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  provoke  discussion,  and  to  forego  every 
measure  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  much  detailed  illustration.  After  the  expectations 
which  were  held  out  to  the  country  by  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and  more  particularly  to  the  lower  classes,  of  relief  by  the  remission  of  the 
beer  duties,  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  and  of  all  parties,  that  the 
measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  carrying  these  views  into  eflPect,  and  the 
other  measures  connected  with  tliem,  which  have  not  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
here,  the  public  interests  require  that  these  should  be  passed  immediately.  Although 
the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  beer  on  the  premises,  and  the  other  bill  for  remitting 
the  duties  upon  beer,  have  not  kept  pace  in  this  House,  the  one  being  at  the  second, 
and  the  other  at  the  third  reading,  yet  I  think  the  House  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  these  bills  together.  There  is  also  another  bill,  which  is  not  much 
known,  and  has  not  received  much  consideration  in  tliis  House,  though  it  is  ab?o- 
lutely  necessary,  as  a  foundation  for  every  sort  of  legal  reform — I  mean  the  bill  for 
disposing  of  vested  interests  in  patent  ofiices  in  courts  of  justice,  in  themselves  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  legal  reforms  :  this  ought,  I  think,  to  be  passed  also.  For, 
Sir,  though  we  never  venture  upon  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
without  taking  into  account  the  reasonable  claims  of  persons  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, yet  these  patent  rights  are  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  reform,  and 
they  must  be  removed  before  reform  can  be  effected.  I  propose  to  take  all  these  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  equalization  of  the  fee?  in 
the  different  courts ;  for,  so  long  as  the  fees  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  are  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  King's  IJench,  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  business  flows  un- 
equally into  the  latter.  The  bill  for  abolishing  these  privilegres  stands  for  the  tliird 
reading,  and  I  propose  that  it  be  passed  without  delay.  Wiih  respect  to  the  spirit 
duties  bill,  which  is  before  the  House,  the  House  will  recollect  that  it  was  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  session  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  as  an  indeifmification  to  the 
revenue  for  the  losses  which  it  would  sustain  bv  the  remission  of  the  leather  and 
beer  duties,  to  impose  a  duty  of  6d.  a  gallon  on  British  and  Colonial  spirits,  and  \^e 
think  it  our  duty  to  press  upon  the  House  the  pro])riety  of  carr^'ing  that  plan  into 
effect.  But  the  passing  of  these  measures  will  make  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  whole  of  the  West-India  interest,  to  which  we  should  ^^ish  to  give 
all  possible  attention.  [Some  meviber  svf^gesled  that  this  should  he  postponed  till  next 
sessUm.']  I  wish  Gentlemen  to  understand,  that  by  the  delay  of  four  or  five  days 
we  are  already  in  a  curious  situation,  and  that  no  more  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
settling  the  question,  for  the  sugar-duties  will  expire  on  Monday  next.  I  hope 
Parliament  will  not  suffer  them  to  expire  before  they  have  substituted  some  others 
in  their  room,  for  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  cannot  be  given  up ;  and,  short  as 
the  interval  is,  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  concur  with  the  government  in  re-en- 
acting those  duties  before  the  period  when,  according  to  law,  they  would  cease. 
This  is  not  a  time  fur  going  into  detail  on  the  subject;  but  as  they  will  expire  on 
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Monday,  and  as  the  late  scheme  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  been  severely 
contested  in  the  House,  and  passed  by  no  very  large  majority,  it  is  impossible  that 
Mve  could  call  upon  Parliament,  without  great  deliberation,  to  adopt  that  scheme  of 
duties.  It  is  therefore,  to  be  abandoned  [laughter].  Sir,  if  there  be  any  ridicule 
attaching  itself  to  those  acts  of  our  public  duty,  I  undoubtedly  am  here  to  bear  my 
share  of  it ;  we  advised  the  measures  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  from  the  same 
fcciing  we  now  withdraw  them.  We  have  tried  to  confer  some  benefit  upon  the 
West-India  interest,  which  has  not  been  very  graciously  received  by  it ;  and  since, 
in  retaining  the  additional  duty  upon  rum,  which  is,  after  all,  only  equal  to  British 
spirits,  we  seem  called  upon  to  realize  the  benefit  which  was  promised  to  that  dis- 
tressed interest,  we  propose  some  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  sugar ;  and,  because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  alterations  be  of  the  simplest 
kind.  As  the  resolutions  are  not  now  before  us,  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  them  in 
detail ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  stating,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  that 
the  scheme  might  have  been  carried  into  eftect.  For  my  part  I  see  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  some  hon.  members  have  been  pleased  to  point  out.  However,  in  order  to  get 
over  these  difficulties,  and  give  relief  to  the  West  India  interest,  we  mean  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  sugar  duties,  but  that  reduction  shall  be  uniform  and  absolute.  The 
reductions  which  we  propose  to  make  are  a  reduction  of  3s.  per  cwt.  upon  West  In- 
dia sugars,  and  of  5s.  per  cwt.  upon  those  of  the  East  Indies.  This  is  as  great  a 
boon  as  wc  can  give  to  the  West  Indies.  The  loss  to  the  revenue  from  these  mea- 
sures, supposing  them  to  be  passed  into  a  law  this  session,  will  be  explained  in  the 
statement  which  1  am  about  to  make,  one  side  of  which  shows  the  amount  contri- 
buted to  the  revenue  by  the  additional  duties,  and  the  other  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
remission  of  duties.    The  revenue  then  will  suffer — 

On  account  of  the  remission  of  the  beer  duties,  a  loss  of. £3,000,000 

The  duties  on  leather  300,000 

Remission  of  the  sugar  duties 450,000 

Total  loss £3,750,000 

By  the  additional  duties  on  spirits,  British  and  Colonial,  it  will 

gain £600,000 

Leaving  a  nett  loss  to  the  revenue  of £3,150,000 

which  will  be  three  millions  gained  by  the  people. 

I  have  also  to  state,  for  the  gratification  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  opposite 
(Mr.  0*Connell),  and  other  members  for  Ireland,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  stamp  duties  in  Ireland.  We  are  willing 
to  give  up  every  contested  thing,  and  to  sHcrifice  any  principle  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  order  to  avoid  debate.  There  will  remain  then  to  be  passed  the  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  the  votes  of  the  present  session.  We  propose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  vote  a  sum  on  account  of  the  estimates  not  passed ;  and  under  the 
head  of  the  civil  list  wc  ask  for  some  provision  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  reign,  taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  a  queen  consort.  But  we  ask 
nothing  which  may  fetter  any  decision  hereafter,  and  what  we  ask  is  only  for  the 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  present  session,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session.  What  I  propose  is,  a  vote  on  account,  not  for  a  whole  year,  but  for  such  a 
limited  time  as  circumstances  render  necessary.  I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
stated  my  views  as  to  the  course  which  it  appears  to  me  most  ex]>cdient  to  adopt  at 
the  present  juncture.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  earnestly  expressing  a  hope 
tliat  the  House  will  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  passing  some  few  measures, 
in  favour  of  which  the  House  has  already  expressed  its  opinion.  Among  these  is  the 
bill  wit\i  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  having  been  taken  upon  the  question  of  the  Welsh  judicature,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  system  has  been  agreed  to,  after  full  and  repeated  discussions. 
As  t»  the  bill  for  appointing  a  new  judge  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  offices  of  the  master  and  registrar,  his  Majesty^s  ministers  think  that 
tiity  should  not  duly  consult  the  feelings  of  the  House,  if  they  pressed  those  measures 
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during  the  present  session  of  parliament,  and  they  are,  therefore,  willing  that  further 
time  should  be  allowed  for  taking  them  into  consideration.  These  are  the  arrange- 
ments which  ministers  consider,  upon  the  whole,  most  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  We  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  seek  for  a  temporary  pro- 
vision for  the  public  service  during  the  interval  between  tlie  conclusion  of  the  prei^ent 
session,  and  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament.  I  have  now  plainly  and  concisely 
explained  the  course  which  the  government  proposes  to  pursue  in  case  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  acquiesce  in  the  address  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose ; 
I  shall  therefore  move  it.  Sir,  which  is  all  that  remains  for  me  to  perform ;  and  which 
I  hope  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  House. 

The  right  hon.  gentlemah  accordingly  moved  the  following  address,  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  preceding  day  : — 

*'*'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  a<^sure  his  Mtgesty 
that  we  fully  participate  in  the  severe  affliction  his  Majesty  is  suffering,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  late  King,  his  Majesty's  brother,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory. 

**That  we  shall  ever  remember  with  affectionate  gratitude  that  our  late  Sovereign, 
under  cireumstances  of  unexampled  difflcultv,  maintained  the  ancient  glory  of  this 
country  in  the  war ;  and  during  a  period  of  long  duration,  secured  to  his  people  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  internal  concord  and  external  peace. 

**  To  offer  his  Majesty  our  humble  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  Majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  Throne. 

"  To  assure  his  Majesty  of  our  loyal  devotion  to  his  Majesty's  sacred  person,  and 
to  express  an  entire  confidence,  founded  on  our  experience  of  his  Majesty's  beneficent 
character,  that  his  Majesty,  animated  by  sincere  love  for  the  country  which  his 
Majesty  has  served  from  his  earliest  years,  will,  under  the « favour  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, direct  all  his  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established 
by  law,  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity,  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  people." 

Lord  Althorp  having  offered  some  observations  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  further  discussion  on  the  question  be 
adjournc<l  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl,  in  reply  to  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  rose  to  deny,  that  he  had  offered 
any  such  compact  to  the  House  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Plympton 
asserted.  Nothing  was  farther  from  his  wish  than  to  have  the  statement  wnich  he 
had  offered  to  the  House  considered  as  either  a  bargain  or  a  compact.  He  had  been 
requested  to  state  what  measures  government  intended  to  postpone,  and  what 
measures  it  still  intended  to  prosecute  this  session.  In  compliance  with  tliat 
request,  he  had  stated  the  business  which  ministers  proposed  to  press  to  a  conclusion 
this  session,  but  he  had  not  done  so  with  any  view  of  compromising  the  wishes  or 
opinions  of  any  member  in  that  House. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  involving  an  extensive  variety  of  subjects, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  recall  the  members  to  a  consideration  of  the  real  ques- 
tion before  them.  The  question  was,  whether  they  should  reply  to  the  message  of 
his  Majesty,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  in  their  power  lay, 
the  despatch  of  the  business  of  the  session,  according  to  the  royal  wish;  or  whether 
they  should  take  twenty-four  hours  longer  to  deliberate  on  tlie  course  they  might 
ultimately  adopt.  Now,  he  could  not  desire  any  better  answer  in  support  of  the 
address,  than  that  which  was  contained  in  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord.  They 
had  already  had  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  what  they  were  to  do,  and  the 
Amendment  required  twenty-four  hours  longer.  That  was  the  question.  They 
required  twenty-four  hours  longer,  to  consider  that  reply  to  his  Majesty  which 
every  man  knew  was  already  determined  on.  Could  any  man  doubt,  at  the  time 
the  message  was  brought  down  and  read,  that  it  was  plain  from  its  language  the 
answer  must  correspond  to  its  wish  ?  Could  any  man  doubt  that  it  contained  no 
allusion  to  a  proposal  for  a  Regency,  and  therefore  that  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  members  to  make  up  their  minds  ?  But  what 
said  the  lear^rd  member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Brougham)?  Why, — that  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country  had  for  six  weeks  past  been  consideriug  the 
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qnestion  of  a  Regency.  If  that  were  the  case,  surely  then  the  members  of  that  House 
had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  were  competent  to  decide  the  question 
of  a  Regency  or  not  a  Regency,  without  requiring  twenty-four  hours'  longer  delibera- 
tion. The  proposal  on  the  subject  of  a  provisional  regency  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
by  all  parties.  What,  then,  he  asked,  were  they  now  called  on  to  decide  ?  Why, 
that  they  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  go  over  those  votes  which  were  necessary 
as  a  preparation  for  an  immediate  dissolution,  and  that  they  should  inform  his 
Majesty  they  were  disposed  to  comply  with  his  wishes  in  that  respect.  His  right 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Montgomery  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had,  however,  called 
on  tlie  House  to  decide,  not  that  point,  but  other  questions,  which  for  a  thousand 
years  had  not  been  decided  in  this  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  called  on 
them  to  decide  the  question  of  whether  the  heiress  presumptive  was  to  be  queen  at 
the  time  when  the  Queen  Consort  might  probably  have  issue.  A  question  which, 
although  it  might  have  frequently  occurred,  had  yet  remained,  he  repeated,  undecided. 
Tliis  was  the  question,  however,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Montgomery,  would  allow  the  House  a  few  days  to  determine.  Here,  however,  he 
recollected  another  specimen  of  the  objections  to  the  address ;  it  was  the  objection 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  that  the  debate  had  been  taken  on  a 
Wednesday.  So,  because  the  king  died  on  a  Saturday,  and  that  circumstance 
prevented  the  communication  from  the  throne  being  made  before  Tuesday,  they 
were  at  this  period  of  the  session  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  most  important 

Eublic  business  because  it  was  fixed  for  Wednesday.  He  confessed  it  appeared  to 
im  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  to-night  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
forgotten  he  had  once  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  There  was  scarcely  one 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  whether  in  describing  the  state  of  trade, 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  or  the  consequences  of  a  particular  course  of  policy,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  cast  into  oblivion  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years  no  man  had  been  more  clo^iely  connected  with  the  government,  no  man 
had  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  its  decisions,  than  he.  If  his  right  hon.  friend 
found  such  objections  to  the  course  now  pursued,  and  condemned  it  so  strongly,  how 
came  it  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Privy  Councillor,  given  his 
consent  to  the  very  same  course  in  the  year  1820?  What  did  the  Crown  require  on 
the  present  occasion  ?  A  concurrence  in  its  wishes  with  respect  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  in  order  that  it  might  exercise  its  undoubted  prerogative.  The  Crown 
asked  the  House  for  no  opinion  on  the  course  it  proposed.  Its  power  to  make  this 
use  of  its  prerogative  was  undoubted;  but  the  House  might,  nevertheless,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  duties,  exercise  its  privileges  to  control  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative.  The  question,  as  he  said  before,  was  not,  therefore, 
whether  they  should  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate  on  that  question  on  which 
every  man  had  already  made  up  his  mind ;  but  whether  they  should  adopt  the  views 
of  the  Crown,  or  refuse  to  allow  the  e-xercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  until  a  Regency 
were  appointed.  He  did  not  complain  of  those  who  had  framed  the  amendment  in 
its  present  shape.  However  opposed  to  the  real  common-sense  question  they  had 
to  determine,  it  was  a  i)erfectly  legitimate  method  of  opposing  the  proposition  of  the 
government.  He  begged  those  who  contended  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
Regency  to  recollect,  however,  that  even  supposing  the  Crown  were  to  devolve  on  the 
Princess  Victoria,  the  responsibility  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the  appointment 
of  a  regency,  would  remain  the  same,  and  no  difficulty  would  occur  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  more  than  at  present.  He  knew  he  might  be  told  of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
There  were  cases  certainly  in  which  that  power  could  be  exercised  to  produce  strife 
in  the  country ;  but  every  one  knew  that  all  real  power  was  exercised  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministers,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  .stoppage  of 
the  supplies,  could  always  compel  them  to  adopt  that  course  which  the  necessities  of 
the  country  demanded.  He  entreated  the  House,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  vote  on  the 
real  merits  of  the  question — on  the  propriety  of  comf)lying  with  the  wishes  of  tho 
Crown,  and  reposing  a  just  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  ministers ;  and  not  to  be 
deluded  by  an  amendment  which  professed  to  require  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  a  question  already  fully  determined  on. 

Mr.  Huskisson#was  proceeding  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  forgotten  his  duty  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  when, — 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  had  not  said  any  thing  of  that  kind.  All  he 
wished  to  express  was,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  frequently  forgotten  this 
session  that  he  had  ever  been  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  fluslcisson  said,  he  was  unconscious  of  having  acte<i  with  the  forgetfulness 
imputed  to  him ;  but  he  bowed  with  great  humility  to  all  lessons  received  from  his 
right  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of  inconsistency. 

Afler  some  further  discussion,  the  House  divided:  For  the  amendment  139; 
against  it  185 — majority  46. 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  onginal  address,  Lord  Althorp  said,  in  his  opi- 
nion the  House  had  been  called  upon  to  decide  this  question  without  due  notice; 
and  the  amendment  which  he  had  already  moved  had  expressed  his  view  on  the 
subject.  He  should  now  move  an  amendment  to  the  address  itself,  whicli  he  did  to 
the  following  effect : — **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to 
represent  to  his  majesty  that  we  acknowledge,  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
the  communication  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  his  faithful 
Commons;  that  his  faithful  Commons  acknowledge  as  a  proof  of  his  majesty's 
anxiety  for  the  public  welfare  his  majesty's  gracious  determination  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  and  the  state  of  the  public  business,  he 
feels  unwilling  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  new  matter,  which  would  ad- 
mit of  postponement  without  detriment  to  the  public  service;  and  his  faithful  Com- 
mons feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state,  that  if  his  majesty,  taking  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  into  his  consideration,  should  contemplate  some  provision  for 
guarding  against  the  danger  to  which  the  country  might  otherwise  by  possibility  be 
exposed,  his  faithful  Commons  are  ready  to  take  into  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  recommend  for  this  purpose;  that  his 
majesty's  faithful  Commons  are  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  all  public  services,  and  to  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  parliament  whenever 
it  shall  appear  to  his  majesty  to  be  requisite  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  and  they 
trust  that  the  furtherance  of  his  majesty's  wishes  will  be  most  effectually  provided 
for,  by  diligently  carrying  through  that  portion  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session 
which  still  remains  incomplete." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  noble  lord ;  but  as  the  debating 
this  amendment  would  only  be  going  over  the  same  ground  again,  he  should  content 
himself  with  generally  opposing  it. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  of  severe  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
used  nearly  the  following  words : — We  can  perceive.  Sir,  in  this  country  as  in  that 
(France)  that  the  day  of  force  is  over,  and  that  thfe  minister  who  hopes  to  rule  by  an 
appeal  to  royal  favour  or  military  power,  may  be  overwhelmed,  though  I  in  nowise 
accuse  him  of  such  an  attempt,  flim  I  accuse  not.  It  is  you  1  accuse — his  fiatterers 
— his  mean,  fawning  panusites. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am  one  of  those  on 
this  side  of  the  House  to  which  he  is  referring,  whether  he  means  to  accuse  me  of 
such  conduct?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  addressed  himself  to  this  side  of 
the  House,  when  he  said,  "  I  mean  to  accuse  you — his  flatterers — his  mean,  fawning 
parasites."  I  am  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House;  and,  speaking  in  my  own 
individual  capacity,  I  ask  him  whether  he  presumes — whether  he  presumes  to  call 
me  the  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of  any  body  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amid  some  cries  of  "  Chair,  cnair !"  How  it  is  possible.  Sir, 
for  you  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  asked,  I  do  not  know.  1  am  not  aware 
how  you,  by  any  possibility,  can  answer  a  question  that  has  been  put  to  me;  but  I 
observe  that  it  is  reckoned  much  easier  on  that  side  of  the  House  to  have  the  question 
put,  and  then,  by  a  cry  of  this  sort  prevent  the  answer  being  given.  Now,  Sir,  I 
beg  to  answer  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  question  by  a  question  of  my  own.  1  ask 
him  whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  I  have  ever  treated  him 
so  disrespectfully  iis  ho,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  question,  chooses  to  con«ider 
the  case?  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  perceived  in  my  conduct,  in  word  or  deed, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  sessions,  the  slightest  tendency  towards  treating  him  wiih 
personal  incivility  or  disrespect  ?  Sir,  I  anticipate  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  answer, 
and  it  is  in  Tv/.y  to  the  question  which  he  has  demanded  of  me.  Sir,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  I  shoiild  allude  to  him,  but  what  I  did  allude  to  was  the  votes  passed. 
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and  the  resolutions  come  to,  and  the  cries  uttered,  all  of  which  I  have  as  much  right 
to  canvass  as  hon.  members  had  to  make  them.  An  equal  right,  too,  I  claim  to 
comment  on  the  character  and  conduct — or  at  least,  if  not  on  the  character,  on  the 
political  and  official  conduct  of  any  one  of  the  ministers  to  whom  the  crown  is  pleased 
to  give  its  confidence.  This,  Sir,  is  my  undeniable  right ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
my  comments,  I  am  interrupted  by  cheers,  the  meaning  of  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  those  comments  are  contemptible  and  unfounded,  it  is  also  my  undeniable 
right  to  impute  that  interruption  to  what  I  please.  Let  me  be  understood ;  I  do  not 
ascribe  motives,  but  I  ascribe  tendencies.  It  was  tendencies  that  I  ascribed.  I 
am  in  the  judgment  of  the  House  that  I  said  it  was  the  parasite — pcssimum  geniu 
inunicorum^thai  did  the  mischief.  I  have  a  perfect  rijjht.  Sir,  to  challenge  the 
conduct  of  any  minister  that  the  crown  may  please  to  appoint ;  and  if  any  minister 
be  defended  in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  it  is  my  pnvilege,  it  is  my  right,  nay 
more,  it  is  my  bounden  duty,  to  attack  and  expose  him,  and  that  shall  ever,  while 
I  have  a  seat  in  this  House,  be  the  course  which  I  shall  adopt.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  course  of  conduct  which  it  behoves  this  House  to  pursue ;  and  I  warn  his 
mujesty^s  ministers,  that  such  a  course  v^ill  always  be  adopted,  and  that  it  will  be 
their  interest,  and  tlicir  best  and  safest  policy  to  expect  and  lay  their  account  to  see- 
ing it  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel : — Sir,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  at  this  moment ;  but  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  (I  trust  in  perfect  good  temper)  in 
allusion  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mcmber^s  speech  in  which  he  referreti 
to  my  interruption  of  his  observations.  1  do  not  suspect  that  he  offered  to  myself 
these  personal  comments  of  an  unjustifiable  nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
his  deliberate  intention  to  offend  any  one  by  their  use ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must 
say,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  withdrawn  the  expression  alto- 
gether, to  have  said  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  rather  than  to 
attempt,  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner,  to  justify  it.  No  one  has  contested  his 
perfect  right  to  attack  ministers  for  their  public  conduct ;  but  he  said,  ^'  if  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  should  resort  to  intrigue  or  employ  force,"  and  at  that  word,  Sir,  a 
cheer  was  given,  on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  turned  around  and  said, 
"  Do  I  accuse  him  of  this  ?  No,  Sir,  no  such  thing — I  accuse  you,  his  fawning  para- 
sites"— and  then  there  was  a  cheer  of  indignant  remonstrance  at  an  attack  thus  made, 
and  then  declared  to  be  meant,  not  as  against  the  minister,  but  against  his  fawning 
parasites.  Now,  giving  the  hon.  and  learned  member  ever}'  advantage  of  the  right 
of  free  discussion,  I  must  say  that  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  men  as  honest,  indepen- 
dent, and  upright  as  himself,  of  being  parasites.  Sir,  it  will  be  bad  indeed  if  we  are 
not  able  to  conduct  these  debates,  which  naturally  lead  to  sufficient  a?])erity  of  ex- 
pression and  warmth  of  feeling,  without  these  personal  imputations.  These  words, 
Sir  (for  I  will  make  the  apology  and  retractation,  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman) 
were  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  one — they  were  not  meant  to  apply  to  me ;  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  said  so  himself,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  feeling  of  honour  and 
candour  will  acquiesce  in  the  statement  I  now  make,  that  they  were  uttered  in  tho 
warmth  of  debate,  and  without  reference  to  any  individual  application. 

Mr.  Brougham: — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  rignt  hon.  baronet  is  quite 
correct.  I  did  not  charge  any  member  more  than  himself  with  being  a  parasite.  I 
was  myself  offended  that  I  was  suspected  of  applying  the  words  to  him.  They  were 
not  deliberately  directed  to  any  individual.  All  that  I  did  was  to  state  my  feelings 
in  language  perhaps  a  little  warmer  than  usual.  I  will  only  add,  that  what  I  said 
of  parasites  is  in  fact  true ;  and  that  the  worst  sort  of  ^enemies  a  man  cau  have  are 
those  who  obsequiously  call  themselves  his  friends. 

After  some  farther  remarks  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Ilu^kisson 
suggested  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  further  consideration  of  this  question  to  be 
postponed  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  consent  to  that  postponement. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  amendment  146 — against  it  193 ;  majority  against  the 
amendment  47. 

The  original  address  was  then  put  and  carried. 
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A  debate  arose  on  theiorder  of  the^lay  having  been  moved  for  the  resumption  of 
the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  motion  of  the 
23rd  of  June — **  That  this  House  do  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  first  Amend- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Bill;''  which  amendment  was,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  *'  that,"  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  the 
Bill  be  re-committed  "  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  having  spoken, — 

Sis  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had  asked  him, 
why  he  did  not  include  this  among  the  bills  to  which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
referred  ?  When  he  had  spoken  the  otlier  night,  it  was  of  the  bills  the  government 
meant  to  carry  forward ;  and  it  came  to  that  resolution  because,  if  those  bills  were 
not  passed,  it  would  leave  the  country  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  The  truck- 
system,  as  had  bi'ten  said  by  an  honourable  member  opposite  (xMr.  Baring),  had  a 
tendency  to  debase  the  labourers,  and  was  objectionable  because  they  alone  who 
adopted  it  were  benefited  by  it ;  although  they  obtained  that  benefit  by  evading  the 
•peration  of  the  law.  He  knew  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  an  able 
advocate  for  the  poor  man,  but  he  could  not  go  the  whole  length  with  him  in  his 
argument.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  every  man  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was 
for  his  own  interest,  but  that  maxim  had  been  carried  into  execution  in  reference  to 
the  passengers  who  were  allowed  to  g^  out  to  Canada ;  and  the  House  must  recol- 
lect the  horrible  scenes  which  ensued  in  18*28,  and  which  compelled  the  House  to 
limit  the  numbers,  and  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  a  too  g^eat  number  of  persons 
firom  following  in  this  particular  what  they  might  consider  their  best  interests.  With 
regard  to  these  poor  workmen,  it  would  be,  he  thought,  better  to  take  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  legislature,  and  rescue  them  from  their  present  state  of  degra- 
dation, than  leave  them  to  be  the  prey  of  the  truck-master.  He  believed  that  it  was 
wise  to  repeal  the  combination-laws ;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  un- 
mixed good  had  arisen  from  that  step  he  went  too  far.  In  the  manufacturing  districts, 
committees  were  formed,  and  a  system  existed  of  preventing  men  from  working 
except  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  It  was  not,  he  admitted,  against  any  provisions 
of  the  law  that  such  committees  were  formed;  but  although  they  did  n6t  openly 
dictate  the  rate  of  wages,  yet  they  had  amongst  them  an  understanding  upon  that 
subject,  and  persons  were  appointed  as  spies,  to  ascertain  that  no  one  worked  for 
less  wages  than  that  which  was  agreed  upon  in  the  committee.  By  this  means, 
although  in  an  indirect  manner,  a  system  of  intimidation  was  kept  up ;  and  an  evil 
was  created  very  difficult  to  guard  against.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  there 
had  been  no  discussion  upon  this  bill,  and  yet  he  had  heard  him  deliver  what  he 
regarded  as  a  very  able  speech,  which  lasted  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  which  he  advanced  many  arguments  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  could 
not  understand  why  any  hon.  gentleman  should  not  be  able  to  compress  all  which  it 
was  necessary  to  say  upon  the  principle  of  a  bill  of  that  kind,  within  a  speech  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him  said,  that  the  hon. 
member^s  s{>eoch  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  all  events,  whether  the  hon. 
member  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  had  occupied 
time^  enough  to  say  all  that  was  necessary  upon  a  bill  of  this  kind.  [Mr.  Hume 
admitted  that  he  said  all  that  he  wished.]  Then  why  require  a  postponement? 
Surely  there  could  l>e  no  use  in  travelling  the  same  ground  over  and  over  ag^in, 
when  all  argument  was  exhausted.  When  the  House  came  to  a  decision  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  there  were  forty  members  on  one  side,  and  only  four  on  the 
other — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  upon  the  subject;  and,  as 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  tlie  measure  should  be  curried  through  before  the  close 
of  the  present  session,  he  hoped  it  would  be  allowed  to  go  through  that  stage 
to  night. 

Colonel  Davies  did  not  mean  to  occupy  the  House  for  an  honr,  or  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  as  all  he  wished  to  say  was,  that  he  regarded  this  bill  as  errone- 
ous in  principle.    The  hon.  member  for  Stafibrd  admitted  that  there  would  be  no 
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objection  to  a  workman  purchasing  goods  at  his  master's  shop,  provided  he  were 
first  paid  in  money.  If  that  were  to  be  allowed,  what  g^od  could  possibly  arise 
from  the  man's  having  been  paid  in  money?  He  would  still  have  goods  of  an 
inferior  quality  palmed  upon  him  at  a  high  price,  and  consequently  no  advantage 
could  possibly  result  to  him.  But,  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  at  that  late 
hour,  lie  would  only  say  that  the  whole  question  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  such 
serious  importance,  that  it  required  some  further  consideration ;  and  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  behind  nim,  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  until 
the  next  session.  In  his  opinion,  also,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  whole  subject. 

After  some  farther  discussion  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  House  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill.  On  a  division  in  the  committee,  however,  there  were 
found  to  be  only  thirty- five  members  present,  and  the  House  was  in  consequence 
counted  out. 


REPORTS  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

JuLT  2,  1830. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Lord  Morpeth,  from 
the  letter-press  printers  of  London,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  news- 
paper stamps  and  advertisements, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  E.  Davenport,  assured  that  hon.  member  that 
he  had  no  power  to  direct  that  the  speeches  of  ministers  should  be  reported,  and 
that  the  speeches  of  persons  opposed  to  them  should  be  suppressed.  He  must  say 
that  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were  g^ven  with  singular  correct- 
ness upon  the  whole,  and,  what  was  still  higher  praise,  with  great  impartiality.  He 
very  much  doubted  the  policy  of  that  arrangement  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
suggested,  that  every  word  uttered  in  that  House,  and  the  exact  terms  of  every  sen- 
tence, should  be  faithfully  and  accurately  reported.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  speeches  in  that 
House  were  reported.  Indeed,  he  considered  that  a  very  wise  and  useful  discretion 
was  employed  in  lopping  off  some  of  the  superfluities  which  were  uttered.  Besides, 
the  arrangements  suggested  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  lead  to  reporters  being 
paid  at  the  public  expense.  He  was  of  opinion  that  hon.  members — and  he  included 
himself  in  the  remark — would  gain  nothing  by  having  every  word  spoken  in  the 
House  reported.  That  would  neither  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  nor  very 
creditable  to  themselves. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  discussion, — Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  state,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Davenport),  who  seemed  to  think  Uiat  he  was  pleased  at 
having  his  speeches  fully  reported,  that  he  was  very  glad  that  his  speeches  were  not 
always  reported  verbatim. 


SUPPLY— FOUR  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.  DUTIES. 

July  2,  1830. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Sir  James  Graham  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House 
relative  to  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents.  At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  con>iiAerable  length, 
the  hon.  member  moved  thefollowing  Resolution,  as  an  amendment  on  the  original 
motion; — '*  That  the  Sugars,  the  produce  of  the  Four  and  a  half  per  cent  Duty, 
levied  in  the  Islands  of  Barbados,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Tortola,  and  St. 
Christopher,  have  for  a  great  number  of  years  been  sold  in  the  like  manner  as  all 
duty-paying  sugars  from  the  British  plantations  are  usually  sold  in  this  country, 
namely,  at  the  long  price,  in  which  is  included  the  duty  of  Customs  payable  on  sugar; 
and  that  there  has  been  no  difference  in  this  mode  of  sale  since  the  date  of  the 
Treasury  minute  of  the  15th  of  April,  1828.  That  the  said  sugars  have  been  uni- 
formly entitled  to  the  drawback  or  bounty  payable  by  law  on  duty-paid  sugars,  and 
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that  there  has  been  no  difference  in  this  respect  since  the  date  aforesaid.  That  the 
drawback  or  bounty  on  any  such  sugars  exported  since  the  date  aforesaid,  has  been 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  customs,  into  which  no  duty  has  been  paid  on  account 
of  such  sugars.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  hi.^ 
Majesty^s  revenue  of  customs  ought  by  law  to  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
to  the  account  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  That  these  duties  viriually  levied  on  the 
purchasers  of  the  said  sugars  since  the  25th  of  March,  1828,  have  not  been  paid  into 
his  Majesty's  revenue  of  Customs,  and  have  been  appropriated  without  the  cognizance 
or  consent  of  Parliament.  That  this  House,  having  called  for  an  account  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cent  duty,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  of  January,  1830,  an  account  was  furnished,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
pensions  paid  by  the  husband  in  that  year  amounted  to  £20,890 :  1  :  4 ;  that  tlie 
salaries  and  other  charges  amounted  to  £1,502  :  5  :  11;  that  the  salaries  and  ])ensions 
paid  at  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  £20,412  :  16 : 1,  making  a  total  of  £42,805  : 3  : 4  ; 
and  it  further  appears,  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  same 
year  were  £61,059  :  16  :  2,  leaving  a  balance  of  £18,254 :  12 :  10  not  accounted  for 
by  the  said  return.  That  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  year  ending 
5th  January,  1829,  were  £G6,992  :  15  :  1.  That  no  part  of  the  surplus  arising  from 
the  nett  proceeds  of  the  said  duties  for  the  years  ending  5th  January,  1829  and  1830, 
after  paying  the  pensions,  salaries,  and  charges  thereupon  for  the  said  years  respectively, 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that  no  account  has  been  rendered  to  Parliament  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  surplus  has  been  applied.  That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of 
merchandise  imported  for  the  Crown,  but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign, 
is  an  extension  of  the  King's  prerogative  of  dangerous  example,  and  that  to  levy  the 
parliamentary  duties  payable  upon  such  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  and 
to  appropriate  the  amount  thereof  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Parliament, 
is  an  unconstitutional  violation  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of  this  House." 

After  a  reply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  Huskisson, — 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  rose.  The  question,  said  he,  which  is  now  under  the  consi*' 
deration  of  the  House  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  appropriation  of  these  funds,  let  any  individual  move  for  any  returns,  I  care 
not  of  what  nature,  which  he  conceives  likely  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  I  will 
gladly  second  his  motion  for  their  production.  I  sav  that  there  has  been  no  misap- 
propriation of  them.  But  at  the  same  time  I  admit  that  it  is  only  right  that 
Earliament  should  be  put  into  possession  of  every  official  guarantee  that  there  has 
een  no  misappropriation.  My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  says, 
that  the  proceeds  of  these  duties  for  two  years  have  been  £128,000.  My  right  hon. 
friend  is  wrong:  they  will  amount  to  that  sum.  but  the  sugars  are  sold,  as  he  well 
knows,  at  a  long  credit,  and  as  yet  no  part  of  the  purchase  money  for  those  sold 
this  year  has  been  received  ;  so  that,  from  my  right  hon.  friend's  £128,000,  £61,000 
must  for  the  present  be  deducted.  If  there  be  any  doubt  upon  that  point,  let  any 
iian,  I  repeat,  call  for  the  official  guarantees  which  will  remove  it,  and  I  will 
immediately  grant  them,  if  it  be  in  my  power.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  censure 
which  the  hon.  baronet's  resolutions  cast  upon  ministers ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
new  charge  had  been  fixed  upon  these  funds.  They  are  already  regulated  by  law, 
and  the  proceeds  of  these  sugars,  with  the  remission  of  duty,  will,  pro  tarUo,  go  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund  in  case  of  a  surplus. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  of  Mr.  Hus- 
ki<ison's,  the  purport  of  which  was  not  understood,  interposed  to  explain.  The  Act 
of  parliament  stated  that  the  surplus  of  these  funds  should  go  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  which  was  before  defrayed  out  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund.  The  Treasury  minute  authorized  the  payment  of  thaiiexpense  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  directing  the  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents,  to 
be  paid  to  that  fund  :  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  are 
ultimately  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  continuation,  said,  that  such  was  his  understanding,  and 
snch,  he  believed,  was  the  understanding  of  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  other 
part  of  the  question  which  the  hon.  baionet  had  raised  that  evening,  he  thought 
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that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  a  right  to  complain.  It  was  now  a  fortnight  since  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  prepared  a  bill  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pledge  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  given  publicly  to  the  House,  that 
a  legal  enactment  should  be  introduced,  restoring  the  former  practice  with  respect 
to  these  sugars.  That  bill  would  be  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the  course 
of  the  present  evening.  He  thought  that  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in 
the  interval  since  his  right  hon.  friend  had  first  mentioned  this  bill  to  him,  would 
account  for  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  its  introduction.  When 
he  read  to  the  House,  on  a  former  evening,  a  list  of  the  measures  which  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  abandon  for  the  present  session,  and  also  a  list  of  those  which  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  carry  through  the  House,  the  reason  why  he  did  not  include 
that  bill  in  the  latter  list  was,  that  he  had  drawn  up  both  lists  from  the  Orders,  and 
that  that  bill  had  not  then  been  inserted  in  them.  He  would  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cumberland  of  the  private  communication  which  took  place  between  them 
on  the  4th  of  June  last,  when  he  told  the  hon.  member  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restore  the  former  practice,  and  levy  the  usual  duties 
on  all  goods  imported  for  the  Crown.  After  such  a  communication,  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  the  conduct  of  ministers  made  the  subject  of  a  hostile  motion  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  wiio  ought  to  have  previously  ascertained,  by  a  private  communication 
with  him,  whether  ministers  were  inclined  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  had 
given,  or  not.  He  should  most  willingly  have  given  the  hon.  baronet  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  if  he  had  condescended  to  ask  for  it.  It  was  placing  ministers  in  a 
very  unfavourable  situation,  if,  after  they  had,  in  private  communications,  afibrded 
hon.  gentlemen  every  information  in  their  power,  they  were  still  to  be  made  the 
objects  of  hostile  motions.  It  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  hold  private  commu- 
nication, than  to  be  liable,  after  they  had  granted  all  the  information  in  their  power, 
to  the  attacks  of  hon.  members,  who  persevered  in  complaints  after  the  groundwork 
of  them  was  removed.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  in  tliis  instance 
departed  from  that  courtesy  which  he  usually  displayed.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
after  the  explanation  which  had  been  given  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  no 
hon.  member  would  join  the  hon.  baronet,  should  the  hon.  baronet  persevere,  which 
he  hoped  he  would  not,  in  doing  an  act  of  injustice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing a  personal  censure  on  the  members  of  government. 

After  some  explanations  on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  others,  Sir  James  Graham  consented  to  withdraw 
his  motion. 


SUPPLY— IRISH  ESTIMATES,  &c. 
July  2,  1830. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  a  debate  arose  on  the  resolution  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  the  sum  of  ;£l, 126,554,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  Miscellaneous  Services 
in  Ireland,  the  Army  Extraordinaries,  the  Commissariat,  the  Civil  Contingencies, 
and  the  Repairs  and  Improvements  of  Windsor  Castle  for  nine  months  of  1830. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord  F.  L.  Gower,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  Maberley,  having 
respectively  addressed  the  chair, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  said,  that  in  considering  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  op{K>site,  he  should  treat  of  the  two  objec- 
tions which  he  had  made  to  this  estimate,  but  did  not  mean  to  treat  of  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  suggested.  His  second  objection,  that  it  would  prevent 
them  from  entering  into  the  Regency  Question,  deserved  a  primary  consideration, 
as  it  was  by  far  the  more  important.  The  other  related  merely  to  the  form  of  the 
vote.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  second  communication  that  had  been  sent  by  that 
House  since  the  late  accession  to  the  throne,  in  reply  to  a  most  gracious  message 
from  his  Majesty  [the  right  hon.  baronet  here  read  the  address],  which  promised, 
in  compliance  with  the  royal  message,  to  make  temporary  provision  for  tne  public 
service,  and  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  State  without  delay.  Owing  to  the 
arrangement  made  on  the  occasion,  an  answer  to  such  address  had  not  yet  reached  that 
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House,  but  the  purport  of  their  resolution  was  of  course  immediately  made  known 
to  his  Majesty.  How  then,  he  asked,  could  they  now  think  of  doing  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  proposed  ?  How  could  they  retract  on  Friday  that  to  which 
they  hatl  absented  on  Wednesday  ?  With  what  grace  could  they  say  that  they  had 
already  changed  their  minds,  and  immediately  press  the  Crown  to  recommend  a 
Regency,  by  exercising  the  compulsory  power  which  was  given  them  by  their  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  country  ?  Would  such  a  course,  he  put  it  to  the  candour  of 
the  House,  be  respectful  to  the  Crown,  or  satisfactory  to  the  people  ?  Consistency 
required  that  they  should  refuse  to  adopt  it,  the  whole  House  having  been  pledged 
by  the  act  of  the  majority.  At  the  same  time  it  was  competent  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  give  a  notice  of  motion  on  the  subject  if  he  thought  proper. 
He  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  any  member  of  the  late  minority  would  now 
recommend  such  a  proceeding.  As  to  the  form  of  tlie  vote,  he  thought  that  all  those 
with  whom  the  argument  already  mentioned  had  no  weight  must  approve  of  it,  as 
thus  taking  a  general  vote  fur  a  limited  time  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  assembled  early,  and  the  objection  against  voting  on  account  was 
obviated  by  the  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  required  that  each  item  of 
the  Eftimutes  should  be  distributed  according  to  what  was  due  to  it,  instead  of 
allowing  the  surplus  from  one  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  another.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  submitted  it  would  appear  that  government  had  resorted  to  the 
expedient  best  calculated  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  House,  and  least  liable  to 
objection. 

After  some  remarks  from  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Huskisson, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  be  very  glad  if  there  were  any  authority  belongnng 
to  the  ministers  to  procure  a  refractory  House  of  Commons  to  side  with  them.   But 
it  was  not  [)os5>ible  for  ministers  to  tell  members  that  they  should  not  bring  forward 
motions,  and  give  notices  of  motions ;  the  members  would  do  as  they  pleased,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  he  should  not  again  see  a  tractable  House  of  Commons.    When  his 
right  hon.  friend  complained  of  the  delay  of  business,  he  might,  perhaps,  recollect 
that  he  was  in  the  ministry'  when  the  army  estimates  were  debated  for  sixteen  nights. 
In  reply  to  Sir  Richanl  Vyvyun,  who  had  spoken  at  considerable  length, — 
Sir  Rfibert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  baronet  had  requested  that  he  would  repeat  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  in  an  early  part  of  the  session,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  as 
the  head  of  the  ministry  in  France.     It  really  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat 
the  denial  of  an  assertion  so  absurd  as  that  the  government  of  this  country  would 
attempt  to  force  a  minister  upon  such  a  country  as  France ;  but  as  it  might  prevent 
the  continuance  of  any  delusion  on  the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


LABOURERS*  WAGES  BILL. 
July  5,  1830. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Order  of  the  House  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
Mr.  Hume  was  interrupted  in  a  certain  part  of  his  speech,  by  the  exclamation  of 
"  Question  ! "  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.     At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hume^s  speech, — 

Sir  Robert  Pkkl  arose  and  said,  he  was  sorry  that,  by  any  impatience  on  his 
part,  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such  a  want  of  courtesy  as  to  call  **  Question  ;"  but 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was  only  meant  as  an  appeal  to  him  to 
consider  whether  he  had  not  nearly  exhausted  his  argument,  and  whether  he  would 
not,  in  the  state  of  the  session  and  of  the  House,  attempt  to  compress  what  he  had  to 
say  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible:  by  not  doing  that,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
wasted.  What  did  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  consist  in?  He  said,  "I 
am  not  unwilling  that  you  should  enforce  contracts,  and  I  think  it  an  advantage  that 
one  man  should  undersell  another."  Enforce  contracts !  yes,  but  a  contract  by  which 
a  man  was  paid  in  truck  could  not  be  enforced,  for  it  was  to  be  decided  by  one 
party,  and  suffered  by  another,  just  as  the  interest  and  inclination  of  the  first  might 
dictate.  If  a  man  contracted  to  pay  another  Is,  for  his  labour,  he  could  tell  wheth^t 
ea— Vol.  IL 
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he  got  a  bad  shilliDp^,  or  whether  he  were  paid  lid.  or  I2d. ;  but  if  the  contract 
"were  for  provisions,  by  what  regulations  could  the  legislature  ensure  the  workman 
good  articles  ?   what  rule  would  it  ubide  by  ? 

Mr.  Hume  said,  across  the  table,  "  the  market  price." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  the  hon.  member  then  admitted  the  justice  of  the  rule,  and  said, 
take  the  market  price  if  you  please.  But  the  market  price  of  what  ? — if  a  man  had 
cheese  or  bread  of  inferior  quality,  the  market  i)r!ce  would  be  inferior.  The 
truck  contract  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  one  party,  for  that  one  fulfilled  it 
as  he  thought  proper.  Persons  enp^a^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  were  not  the 
best  jui'ges  of  the  qualities  of  provisions ;  but  having  bought  a  stock,  although  they 
deteriorated,  they  still  paid  them  away  to  their  workmen^  who,  having  entered  into 
a  contract  to  receive  provisions,  had  no  tribunal  to  which  to  apply  for  relief.  'I'his 
was  a  radical,  a  fatal  objection  to  the  system;  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said, 
that  it  was  against  all  princii'le  to  interfere  in  this  manner,  would  he  say  why  wu 
had  any  regulations  with  re>f)ect  to  weights  and  measures,  when,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  every  one  ought  to  he  left  to  weigh  and  measure  as  he  pleased  ?  Again, 
with  resj)ect  to  the  medical  ])rofession,  why  did  the  legislature  throw  dlfficidties  in 
the  way  of  incompetent  persons  acting  as  surgeons?  why  should  it  not  allow  any 
man  who  might  wish  to  set  uj)  for  a  doctor  so  to  do  ?  for  its  not  doing  so,  according 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  niu^t  be  against  all  principle.  The  general  rule  certainly 
was,  to  leave  each  per>on  free  to  transact  his  own  concerns  in  his  own  manner,  and 
there  oiight  to  be  special  reasons  to  induce  the  House  to  interfere  with  thtm.  Here 
the  special  reasons  existed,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  advantages  to  he 
gained  by  s{»ecial  interference  outweighed  the  advantages  of  abiding  by  the  general 
rule.  In  ms  opinion,  the  truck  system  had  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  the 
independence  of  the  workmen.  The  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  to 
undersell  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  measure,  was  an  adNantnge  to  the  community. 
That  he  denied,  and  he  afIinne<K  that  \\hen  one  man  was  able  to  undersell  another 
upon  profits  derived  from  extorting  the  comforts  of  the  workmen,  he  accomplished 
it  by  a  positive  disadvantage.  Tlie  great  evil  of  the  ])resent  diiy  was  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  j.-oorcr  classes — to  lower  iheni  in  the  scale  of  society 
— and  widen  their  sejiai-ation  fn.-m  the  upper  classes;  and  he  could  conceive  nothing 
more  likely  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude  than  that  their  master,  who  might 
be  getting  £«,000  or  £10,000  a  year  by  his  manufactory,  should  take  from  them 
£2,000  or  £3,000  more,  by  dealing  in  bacon  and  chce>e.  He  hoped  that  if  this 
bill  were  lo«it  by  the  means  which  the  hon.  nieinber  yjo^sesstd,  and  might  use,  to 
defeat  it,  that  the  working  elass-es  would  understand  that  it  was  he  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee,  discussed  several  clauses  of  the  bill,  n*portcd 
progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS.— THE  REGENCY  QUESTION. 

July  6.  1800. 

SiE  Robert  Peel  laid  upon  the  Table  the  Answer  of  his  Majesty  to  the  Address 
of  the  House  of  June  30th.     It  was  to  the  following  etiect:  — 

**  1  feel  grateful  to  you  for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  Address,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  assurance  that  you  will  ap])ly  yourselves  without  delay  to  the  making  such  pro- 
vision as  may  be  reqiiired  for  the  public  serviee,  during  the  interval  that  may  elapse 
between  the  termination  of  the  present  and  the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament." 

Mr.  Robert  (rrant  then,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved,  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  "  That  an  hunihle  Address  be  presenleil  to  his  Majesty,  assuring 
his  Majesty  that,  deeply  alfoored  by  the  gracious  declaration  made  by  his  Majesty 
on  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  of  his  Majesty's  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of 
these  rcidms,  we,  his  Maje>ty's  faithful  Commons,  should  not  be  doing  our  humble 
duty  to  his  Majesty,  if,  amidst  our  general  feelings  of  gratitude,  mingled  with  our 
ardent  prayers  for  the  prohmged  duration  of  a  reign  so  auspiciously  commenced,  we 
omitted  to  moke  known  to  his  Miyesty  the  anxiety  felt  by  his  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
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jects  at  the  possibility  of  a  misfortune  which  might  deprive  them  of  the  blessiDgs  of 
his  Majesty's  paternal  reign,  and  in  its  consequences  endanger  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire,  that  we  are  induced  to  lay  the  expression  of  this  anxiety  at  the  foot  of 
the  Throne,  from  the  deep  attachment  which  we  feel  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty's 
august  family,  and  from  the  conviction  which  we  entertain  that  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  essentially  depend  on  the  unimpaired 
exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Crown  as  the  first  of  the  three  Estates  composing 
the  ConstitiUion  of  this  limited  monarchy.  That  under  the  impression  of  these 
sentiments  we  approach  his  Majesty  with  the  dutiful  assurance  of  our  readiness  to 
take  into  immediate  consideration  any  measure  which,  in  his  Majesty's  royal  solici- 
tude for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his  Majest}^  might  be  graciously  pleased  to 
recommend,  in  order  to  guard  against  tlie  possible  hazard  of  those  evils  which  cannot 
but  be  apprehended  from  the  demise  of  the  Crown  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  succession." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  the  apathy  which  had  appeared  during  this  debate  was  an  evidence  that 
this  wa^  not  a  desirable  period  to  enter  on  such  a  protracted  discussion  as  must 
necessarily  ensue,  should  the  Regency  Question  be  brought  forward.  If  it  were 
now  commenced,  it  would  probably  be  so  far  advanced  at  the  end  of  August,  that 
the  bill  might  be  got  to  the  second  reading,  when  neither  the  attention  of  the  House, 
nor  the  number  of  members  in  attendance,  would  be  such  as  tlie  importance  of  the 
subject  required.  He  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  in  the  minority 
the  other  night,  who  felt  themselves  included  by  the  vote  of  the  House,  thanking  his 
Majesty  for  being  unwilling  to  recommend  to  them,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
session,  and  the  state  of  public  business,  any  new  matter,  and  assuring  his  Majesty 
that  the  House  would  apply,  without  delay,  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  the  public  service  during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  present 
session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  He  could  enter,  he  said,  into  their 
feelings,  but  that  ought  not  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  contradict  its  own 
resolution.  To  the  Address  which  the  House  had  formerly  agreed  to,  the  Crown 
had  that  nisrht  returned  an  answer,  and  his  Majesty  thanked  the  House  of  Commons 
for  its  dutiful  Address.  If  the  motion  were  carried,  they  must  go  up  to  the  Crown 
with  a  very  different  Address,  which  would  require  another  answer.  The  Address 
moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not,  however,  have  the  approbation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  hardly  respectful  to  the  Crown,  after  the  king 
had  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  no  intention  to  recommend 
to  it  the  consideration  of  a  Regency,  or  any  other  matter  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  procce<lings  of  parliament,  to  vote  an  Address  to  compel  the 
Crown  to  deliver  a  message  which  it  declared  it  had  no  intention  to  deliver.  It 
would  be  not  a  very  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  reign  for  the  House  to 
oblige  the  king  to  do  what  he  had  declared  he  had  no  intention  of  doing.  The 
proposal  of  his  Majesty's  government,  to  permit  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for 
maturely  considering  the  proposal  of  the  Crown,  was  reasonable  and  proper.  He 
could  conceive  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  determine  what  were  the  contingencies 
likely  to  happen  on  the  demise  of  tlie  Crown,  so  that  they  might  bo  properly  pro- 
vided for  beforehand.  There  were  very  many  contingencies  which  might  occur,  and 
which  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  provide  for;  and  after  exerting  the  utmost 
ingenuity  in  devising  remedies,  they  might  produce  ten  thousand  times  more  danger 
than  if  the  contingencies  took  place  without  the  remedies.  Some  specific  calamities, 
to  which  the  Crown  was  subject,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  had  been  adverted 
to;  and  his  hon.  friend  hud  instanced  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  Lord  Liver- 
pool, who  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  health  and  strength,  and  in  one  short  week 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  deprived  of  his  mental  faculties.  But  was  it  pro- 
posed to  make  provi^ion  fur  every  possible  contingency  by  which  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  functions  might  be  suspended?  If  not,  what  had  the  case  of  Lord  Liverpool 
to  do  with  the  question  ?  The  House  would  recollect  what  had  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  In  1788,  when  a  calamity  had  visited  the  sovereign,  proceedings 
were  taken  to  provide  a  Re^^ency.  But  did  parliament  think  it  desirable  to  provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event  ?  No ;  for  in  1810  it  did  recur,  and  did  not 
parliament  find  itself  without  any  provision  for  that  contingency  ?     It  did ;  Ok^oil 
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"why,  after  having  obtuined  the  knowledge  that  the  royal  faculties  might  decay,  did 
it  refuse  to  provide  for  such  a  future  contingency?     Because  it  would  rather  permit 
its  recurrence  than  be  guilty  of  the  indecency  and  indelicacy  of  presuming  upon  the 
possible  future  derangement  of  the  king.     The  hon.  mover  had  stated  eight  or  ten 
suppositions,  and  these  only  by  way  of  sample.     If  the   contingencies  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  difficulty  so  great,  was  it  decent,  before  the  funeral  of  one  king, 
to  force  his  successor  to  deliver  a  message,  requiring  the  House  to  consider  all  the 
contingencies  ?     If  the  question  were  so  complicated,  let  it  be  left  to  the  Crown  and 
its  advisors  to  devote  a  sufficient  time  for  its  consideration.     There  were  two  con- 
tingencies which  had  been  mainly  dwelt  on.    The  first  was  not  a  quostion  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  a  Regency,  because  it  might  occur  when  the  heir- presumptive 
was  not  a  minor;  namely,  when  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown  there  was  an  heir-iire- 
sumptive,  and  also  a  Queen  Consort  who  might  be  pregnant.     The  question  in  this 
case  was,  whether  it  were  desirable  to  make  any  provision;  and,  if  so,  what  provi- 
sion ?   When  he  referred  to  this  case  on  a  former  night,  he  had  mentioned  its  having 
already  occurred,  and  the  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  and  he  then  stated  that  the 
absence  of  a  remedy  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  conviction  of  the  legislature  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  a  satistuciory  remetly,  and  of  the  necessity  ot  mature  consi- 
deration before  any  remedy  w^its  suggested.     The  hon.  member  for  Montgomery 
(Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  sai»l  that  in  this  case,  that  of  the  existence  of  an  heir-pre- 
sumptive contemporary  with  a  Queen  Consort  pregnant,  was  most  important,  and 
required  to  be  provided  for.     His  answer  was,  that  that  was  a  case  of  which  there 
had  been  examples  in  our  history,  and  that  they  had  not  been  provided  for;  and 
therefore,  before  tlie  subject  were  submitted  to  parliament,  the  Oown  should  have  at 
least  six  weeks  for  considering  it.     He  would  coiUeut  himself  with  taking  all  the 
illustrations  he  should  have  occasion  for,  from  recent  times;  and  taking  the  reigns 
of  our  monarchs  from  James  I.,  reign  by  roign,  the  result  was,  that  in  almo&t  every 
case,  similar  circumstances  existeii  as  at  present.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
case  was  similar,  at  least  it  was  eqtially  necessary  for  {larliament  to  provide  a  similar 
remedy.     There  was  a  king  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  an  heir-apparent  who  was 
a  minor,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  a  Regency.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  at 
least  for  some  period  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  miglit  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
regulating  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  nor  were  the  contests  between  that  prince 
and  his  parliauicnt  a  reason  why  they  should  not  feel  such  an  interest.     In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  king  was  married,  but  had  no  legitimate  issue.     There  wjis  an  heir- 
presumptive  (James  II.)  and  a  Queen  (>onsort.  Charles  II.  died,  and  the  Queen  Con- 
sort might  have  been  pregnant.    The  heir-presumptive  was  of  fnll  age,  and  he  begged 
to  say,  that  the  danger  of  a  strugj^le  was  far  greater  wlien  the  heir,  as  in  that  ease,  had 
been  accustomed  to  military  service.     In  the  reign  of  James  II.  this  was  the  state  of 
things.     James,  by  his  first  wife,  had  two  daughters,  who  were  the  heirs-presumptive. 
Thus,  in  every  reign  hitherto,  a  ca.<e  might  be  found  parallel  to  the  present.     In  the 
reign  of  Anne  there  was  something,  if  not  parallel,  at  lea>t  analogous.     During  the 
lifetime  of  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Parliament  made  a  provi^ion  as  to  the  successor 
to  the  throne,  vho  then  resided  abroad, — the  Princess  Sophia  or  George  I. ;  hut  it 
made  no  provision  for  the  possible  case  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  reigning  queen.    Then 
came  the  case  of  George  III.,  in  which,  for  three  years,  the  contingency  might  have 
oceurred,and  yet  no  provision  was  made:  so  that  he  did  not  despair  of  Parliament  find- 
ing a  remedy,  if  the  contingency  should  occur;  nor  was  Parliament  so  dependent  on 
mere  forms  that  it  could  not  make  a  precedent.  In  the  case  of  the  abdication  of  James 
II.,  Parliament  had  found  a  remedy,  as  well  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  mental  indisposi- 
tion of  George  III.    God  forbid  that  he  should  exclude  all  consideration  of  provisions 
against  possible  dangers ;  but  they  should  be  adopted  after  due  consideration,  and  he 
could  not  admit,  that  at  present  the  risk  was  so  great  as  in  former  instances.    In  all 
instances  prior  to  the  Reformation,  no  regent  was  ever  appointed  till  after  the  demise 
of  the  Crown.     His  hon.  friend  observed,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  refer  to  sneh  pre- 
cedents.    Perhaps  so;  but  he  would  remark,  that  Lord  Coke,  in  writing  of  the  office 
of  Regent,  said,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  common  law.     He  had  referred  to  the 
regency  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  sai<l,  that  it  was  for  the  king  to  appoint  a 
guardian  or  regent,  with  the  advice  of  the  gn*at  council  of  the  kingdom.     If  prece- 
ienU  upon  this  subject  wcro  always  clear,  then  nothing  could  be  more  easy  thou  the 
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adjustment  of  this  question ;  but  it  was  singular  that  there  was  no  one  precedent 
which  had  ever  been  followed  in  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  There  had  been  no 
fewer  than  five  cases  in  modern  times,  and  every  one  of  them  had  been  different.  This 
fact  sliowed  the  immense  importance  of  the  question,  and  liow  each  case  was  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  so  that  one  was  in  opposition  to  the 
succeeding  case.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  king  to  nominate  the  regent,  and  a  more  complicated  regulation 
could  not  well  be  conceived  than  that  contained  in  the  Act  of  Henry  VIlT.  The 
regency  in  the  reign  of  Anne  was  a  commission  composed  of  seven  great  officers  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  George  H.,  one  regent  was  ap})ointed,  who  was  the 
Princess  Augusta,  Dowager  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  George  111.  there  was  a 
totally  different  precedent.  Parliament  did  not  nominate  the  regency,  but  left  the 
nomination  to  the  king,  limiting  his  choice  to  a  certain  number  of  persons  named  in 
the  Act.  All  the  instances,  therefore,  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  times.  There  being,  then,  two  difficulties  to  provide  for, — one  the 
minority  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  the  other  the  possible  pregnancy  of 
the  Queen  Consort, — and  no  case  being  in  existence  which  would  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent, it  was  too  much  to  force  the  Crown  to  devise  a  remedy  before  his  Majesty's 
ministers  could  apply  their  consideration  to  so  grave  a  question.  It  was  but  decent 
to  give  the  Crown  an  opportunity  of  maturely  deliberating  upon  the  subject.  As 
^ve  different  cases  had  occurred,  in  each  of  which  the  provision  had  varied,  that  Tery 
fact  was  a  proof  that  this  was  a  question  environed  with  difficulties,  and  requiring 
mature  deliberation  before  a  decision  could  be  formed.  It  was  a  question  on  whicn 
it  was  dangerous  to  pronoimce  hasty  opinions, — prcepropera  concilia^  as  Lord  Coke 
called  them.  The  Crown  should  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  consideration. 
There  was  n»)t  such  great  risk  of  evil  occurring  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  hasty 
provisions ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  unwise  to  presume  that  no  contingency  would 
occur.  But  if  it  did,  that  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  calamities  which  had  been 
referred  to.  The  good  sense  and  the  reason  of  the  country  would,  he  was  convinced, 
support  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  asked,  to  whom  the 
Huuse  of  Commons  should  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  that  event?  He  would 
ask,  where  was  the  Act  of  Parlianjent  which  required  the  oath  to  be  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  that  assembly  ?  It  had  been  said  by  one  hon.  member,  that  Parliament 
could  not  take  the  oaths  until  after  the  proclamation  of  the  new  king.  That  was, 
however,  a  mistake.  It  certainly  was  tlie  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
the  oath«  subsequent  to  the  proclamation  ;  but  suppose  that  the  Privy  Council  pro- 
claimed a  sovereign  who  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed,  it  would  then  become  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  abstain  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  person  so  proclaim- 
ed. The  House  of  Lords,  he  believed,  proceeded  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  previously  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Kldon,  a  high  authority  in  such  a  case,  was  the  first  to  do  so  on  the  late 
occasion.  Therefore,  the  difficult}'  could  not  occur  which  had  been  stated,  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  some  person,  it  being  uncertain  who 
that  person  might  be.  On  the  demise  of  King  William  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  Parliament,  for  some  reason,  proceeiled  to  act  without  taking  the  oaths  at  all. 
Some  of  the  incunsistem-ies  which  had  been  pointed  out  would  not  arise,  and  many 
<»f  the  difficulties  which  had  been  started  would  not  occur.  At  the  same  tine  he 
was  not  contending  against  Parliament,  at  a  proper  season  and  after  due  deliberation, 
providing  for  a  regency ;  yet  he  would  not  attempt,  considering  the  variation  of 
human  affairs,  to  foresee  every  contingency,  or  to  devise  too  much  beforehand  for 
what  must  necessarily  occur  at  a  distant  period.  If  imme<1iate  dangers  pressed,  he 
would  advi&e  the  House  to  provide  a  remedy ;  but  he  believed  that  more  danger  would 
arise  from  an  inconsiderate  provision  for  a  regency,  and  he  would  therefore  rather 
incur  the  risk  of  delay.  On  these  grounds  he  should  vote  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  lie  did  hope  that  the  House,  before  coming 
to  a  division  for  the  ])urpose  of  finally  disposing  of  this  question,  would  well  consider 
whether,  after  the  course  which  the  House  had  already  taken, — after  an  address 
had  bien  presented  to  the  Crown,  if  not  by  a  p.-eponderating,  at  least  by  a  consi- 
derable majority, — afrer  the  amondnicnts  on  ti.at  iirldress,  which  were  precisely  in 
conformity  with  the  address  of  to-night,  had  been  negatived, — after  the  House  had 
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led  the  Crown  to  believe  that  it  was  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  Majesty*s 
recommendations, — ader  having  received  that  very  day  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Crown  for  the  assurances  given, — he  hoped  the  House  would  well 
consider,  he  repeated,  whether,  after  taking  that  course,  it  would  be  compatible  with 
its  own  dignity,  and  whether,  in  the  words  of  the  addre-ss,  it  would  **  tend  to  make 
the  commencement  of  his  Majesty's  reign  auspicious,^^  if  the  House  were  now  to 
approach  the  Crown,  informing  the  Crown  that  it  had  repented  of  its  determinations, 
and  that,  scared  by  the  approach  of  its  own  dissolution,  it  begged  for  a  more  distant 
day,  in  order  to  consider  the  question  of  the  regency. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  for  the  motion,  93 ;  against  it,  247 ;  majority,  154. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

July  7,  1830. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
during  that  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  supplies,  to  enter  at  considerable  length 
into  the  present  state  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Sir  Robert  Perl,  in  reply,  said  he  had  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
recipe  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  securing  those  large  and  overwhelming  majorities 
by  which  he  seemed  to  think  the  government  ought  to  be  supported.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber had  truly  stated,  that  the  government  oflten  laboured  under  diiliculties  in  bringing 
forward  many  of  those  measures  by  which  the  public  interest  was  to  be  promoted. 
There  wore  mdividual  interests  which  were  often  opposed,  and  but  too  powerfully, 
to  such  measures.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
believed  it  would  be  found,  that  constituents  were  always  ready  to  assert  their  par- 
ticular interests,  and  that  as  they  looked  to  that  interest  their  representatives  consulted 
their  own  by  obeying  the  wishes  of  those  that  sent  them  there.  The  government 
had  often,  during  the  present  session,  proposed  utcusures,  the  adoption  of  which 
they  supposed  would  promote  the  public  interest — the  sale  of  beer  bill  was  one  of 
the  instances  he  might  select.  Conceiving  it  desirable  to  destroy  a  monopoly  in  a 
necessary  article  of  life,  the  government  had  brought  forward  that  measure ;  but  it 
did  happen  that  there  were  hon.  gentlemen  who,  though  they  dcclare<l  that  they 
agreed  with  the  principle  of  the  bill,  yet  met  the  bill  itself  with  a  most  decided 
opposition.  Such  hon.  gentlemen  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  indivi- 
dual interest  ought  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ])ublic  welfare;  but  when  the 
principle  was  to  be  applied  to  themselves,  they  manifested  a  strange  dislike  to  its 
operation.  They  declared  at  one  time  that  they  would  give  their  unhesitating 
support  to  any  measure  for  the  public  benefit;  but  then  they  felt  some  nicely  scru- 
pulous doubts  as  to  what  measures  were  likely  to  be  for  the  public  benefit.  This 
was  a  practical  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  disregarding  those  vested  rights  which 
in  argument  were  passed  over,  but  which  in  practice  it  was  often  necessary  to  attend 
to,  as  the  observance  of  them  would  conciliate  a  powerful  body ;  hon.  gentlemen, 
with  respect  to  such  rights,  looked  to  the  poll,  and  giving  their  support  to  vested 
interests,  thus  maintained  monopolies.  The  hon.  member,  however,  forgetting  all 
these  things,  had  taken  the  opportunitv,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  of  issuing 
his  exhortations  to  the  constituency,  lie  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  his  own  return,  and  manifested  more  interest  than  an  individual  generally  showed 
at  such  a  period  for  the  event  of  the  general  election.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  member  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  cause  of  public  interest;  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  hon.  member  in  the  next 
parliament  swelling  that  larg^  majority  by  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  government 
ought  to  be  supported. 
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LIBEL  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
July  9,  1830. 

The  Bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  the  Attorney-general  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  recognizances.     In  the  deiiate  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  sorry  that  the  early  part  of  this  discussion  had  been 
mixed  up  with  reflections  of  a  personal  nature  on  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-general,  for  he  was  certain  that  this  measure  was  one  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  well-meaning  part  of  the  community  would  reflect  credit  upon  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  Yes,  he  repeated  the  expression,  it  would  reflect  credit  on  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend.  Those  gentlemen  who  supposed  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  courting  the  favour  of  either  the  press  or  the  public  in  bringing  this  bill  forward, 
might  think  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would  fail  in  securing  it.  But  that  was 
not  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  wanted 
to  do  what  was  just  and  right,  being  indifferent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  popular 
applause,  and  being  fully  satisflcd  that  the  time  would  at  last  come  when  his  motives 
would  be  properly  appreciated.  He  hiul  always  understood,  that  the  complaints 
against  the  law  affecting  the  press  of  this  country  were  in  their  nature  twofold.  The 
first  complaint  he  understood  to  be  this, — that  the  punishment  of  banishment  for  the 
second  conviction  for  libel  was  grievous  and  too  severe;  that  its  continuance  on  the 
statute-book  was  a  reflection  upon  the  law  itself;  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  severity, 
it  was  not  valid  to  restrain  from  ottence,  as  nobody  ever  thought  of  enforcing  it, 
seeing  that  if  ever  it  were  enforced,  it  would  be  so  much  8U|)erior  to  the  offence 
committed  as  to  constitute  a  positive  act  of  injustice  to  the  individual  on  whom  it 
might  be  inflicted.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  endeavoured  to  meet  that  com- 
plaint bj'  rej)ealing  the  punishment  of  banishment  altogether,  for  offences  of  the 
press.  The  next  complaint  was  directed  against  the  dilficulty  which  there  was, 
under  the  existing  law,  of  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  punishing 
its  calumnies  upon  private  individual.  Now,  however  anxious  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  might  be  to  defend  the  lil)erty  of  the  press,  could  any  one  of  them  deny, 
that  of  late  the  press  had  evinced  a  prurient  desire  to  examine  into  the  conduct  and 
character  of  private  intlividuals,  and  particularly  of  females,  who  never  ought  to  be 
needle^sly  dragged  from  retirement  into  public?  Ought  not  the  law  to  provide  a 
remedv  for  such  a  misehief?  Fictitious  characters  had  their  names  entered  at  the 
Stamp-office,  and  thus  females  were  left  without  the  protection  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  and  could  gain  no  redress  from  the  p«irties  who  had  endeavoured  to  inflict 
the  severest  injuries  on  their  characters  and  feelings.  But,  said  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster, — "• '  The  Times'  newspaper  will  not  care  for  this  additional  secu- 
rity." *'  The  Times"  newspaper,  and  journals  of  the  same  high  character,  had  no 
occasion  to  mind  it,  for  papers  of  such  distinguished  character  never  indulged  in 
calimmious  attacks  on  private  individuals.  The  high  character  which  papers  like 
**  The  Times,"  had  to  support,  was  a  security  far  stronger  than  any  pecuniary  secu- 
rity which  the  legislature  could  devise,  that  they  would  not  disgrace  their  columns 
by  the  insertion  of  such  slanders  on  individuals  as  every  member  that  heard  him 
must  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  as  every  gentleman  amongst  them  on  seeing  must 
have  reprobated.  Though  individuals  moving  in  the  same  rank  with  those  whom 
he  then  had  the  honour  of  addressing  might  despise  such  slanders,  and  think  them 
too  contemptible  for  notice,  there  were  others  who,  from  their  situations  in  life, 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  and  who  might  receive  deep 
and  lasting  injury,  if  they  permitted  them  to  pass  unreproved.  Admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  papers  conducted  by  proprietors  whose  means  were  small,  and  capital 
limited,  were  the  papers  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  bill  woidd  most  affect, 
wjLs  it  not,  he  would  ask,  from  journals  of  that  description  that  these  malicious  and 
injurious  calumnies  most  frequently  proceeded?  Wliether  it  would  be  received  by 
the  country  as  a  boon  or  not,  lie  eould  not  tell;  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  improve- 
ment in  tlie  law  of  libel,  a^  it  dimini-;hed  the  undue  severity  against  political  Uhels, 
and  ii.rrea-ed  the  securities  by  which  the  public  o.i;^Iit  to  be  protected  against  pri- 
vate libels. 

The  bill,  with  its  amendment,  was  passed. 
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DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

July  13,  1830. 

Mr.  H.  Grattan  called  the  attention  of  His  Majesty^s  government  to  the  existing 
distress  in  Ireland ;  a  distress  which  arose  not  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  from 
want  of  employment.  The  required  employment,  he  contended,  might  be  afforded 
by  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  of  which  there  existed  4,500,000 
acres,  and  which  would  give  a  profitable  return  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended 
on  their  cultivation. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  trusted  that  when  he  stated  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
his  Majesty's  govemtnent  to  propose  to  parliament  any  such  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  though  it  had  come  to  such  a 
determination,  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.     That  distress  he  hoped  would  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  further  progress  of  the  potato  harvest,  and  of  the  harvest  generally. 
The  voting  of  the  public  money  for  the  relief  of  that  distress,  by  forcing  employment 
when  there  was  not  naturally  a  demand  for  it,  might  afford  temporary  relief,  but  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  in  every  respect, 
and  one  of  its  immediate  effects  would  be,  to  paralyze  at  once  those  efforts  of  private 
charity  and  benevolence,  from  which  sources  alone  such  relief  should  properly  be  de- 
rived.    He  did  hope  that  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  would  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  relieve  that  distress  at  present.     Measures  were  now  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  afford  a  permanent  remedy  for  the  evils  imder 
which  tlie  poor  of  Ireland  laboured;  but  the  existing  temporary  distress  would  be 
best  remedied  by  the  charitable  exertions  of  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of 
that  countr}'.     From  his  experience  in  Ireland,  he  never  saw  any  permanent  good 
effected  by  votes  of  public  money  for  forcing  employment  there — it  was  only  post- 
poning the  evil  day,  which  came  at  a  later  period  with  additional  aggravation.     He 
hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  some  l)ody  of 
constituents  would  be  found  who  would  compel  him  to  continue  to  exercise  his  talents 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  his  country.     He  thought,  however,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  in  arguing  the  question  of  emigration,  had  assumed  that  there  was  now  no. 
relief  administered  to  the  distress  of  the  country  through  that  channel.      Now  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  contended,  that  there  was  always  a  stream  of  emigration  flowing  to- 
wards our  colonies.     He  hoped  that  that  stream  would  flow  quicker  than  ut  present ; 
but  even  now  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  had  set  in  too  rapidly  for  some  par- 
ticular colonies.     There  had  been  a  new  colony  recently  established  at  Swan  river. 
He  had  read  over  the  report,  and  a  very  able  report  it  was,  that  had  been  sent  home 
within  a  few  days  by  the  governor.  Captain  Stirling.    In  that  report  Captain  Stirling 
stated,  that  the  new  colony  was  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of 
emigrants  who  were  flocking  to  it.    Persons,  he  said,  came  to  the  Swan  river  without 
having  the  mental  enterprise  or  the  physical  strength  that  was  requisite  to  triumph 
over  the  difficulties  which  beset  every  infant  settlement.     He  therefore  added,  "  In- 
stead of  encouraging  emigration  to  this  quarter,  discourage  it;  for  the  parties  who 
come  out  are  only  likely  to  find  the  distress  aggravated  under  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing at  home.'*.   He  could  assure  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  government  had  by  no 
means  neglected  the  subject  of  emigration.      A  gentleman  of  great  ability  and  high 
character,  who  had  considerable  experience  in  the  settlement  of  new  countries,  was 
now  travelling,  by  direction  of  the  government,  through  our  North  American  colo- 
nies.    He  was  to  draw  up  an  account  of  their  present  condition,  their  present  re- 
sources, and  their  future  capabilities ;  and  he  trusted  that,  when  that  gentleman\s 
report  should  be  received,  there  would  l)e  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  projects  of  his  right  hon.  friend.     Some  ])roviou3  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  with  the  colonies  to  which  the  stream  of  emigration  was  to  l)e 
directed,  otherwise  it  would  be  productive  of  mischief  both  to  the  party  emigrating, 
and  to  the  country  to  which  he  emigrated.      For  his  own  part,  he  frankly  confossinl 
that  he  saw  a  better  chance  of  relieving  the  distress  of  Ireland,  by  arranging  a  scheme 
of  emigration  from  that  country  with  some  of  our  colonics,  than  by  setting  its  surplus 
population  to  cultivate  its  waste  lands. 
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Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether  the  government  would  have  any  objection  to 
let  the  report  of  Captain  Stirling,  from  the  Swan  river,  be  published? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  that  report 
to  be  published ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  publication  of  it  would  have 
the  tendency  to  disabuse  the  over-sanguine  expectations  which  the  country  seemed 
inclined  to  entertain  at  present  respecting  that  colony. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
JuLT  13,  1830. 

Mr.  Brougham  closed  a  long  and  impressive  speech  by  moving,  "  That  this  House 
do  resolve,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  of  the  next  session,  to  take  into  its 
Kerious  consideration  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order 
to  the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  their  slavery,  and  more  especially  in  order  to 
the  amendment  of  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  same." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sib  Rodebt  Pekul  said,  he  had  never  listened  to  a  speech  with  greater  pleasure 
than  to  that  of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  a  speech  calculated  to  advance  that  moral  improvement,  to  which 
alone  they  could  look  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  He  feared  that  they  never  could 
confer  much  advantage  on  the  slave  by  forced  legislation.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
motion  as  pledging  tlie  Parliament  to  a  particular  course,  for  they  had  a  right  to 
consider  Parliament  as  a  continuous  body,  though  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolution — 
they  had  done  so  in  iKOf),  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  which  a  future  Parlia- 
ment had  recognised  and  carried  into  etfect ;  but  he  thought  that,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  and  pressing  cases,  pledges  ought  not  to  be  given,  for,  if  they  were 
not  redeemed,  they  must  operate  to  depreciate  the  character  of  Parliament.  The 
resolution  professed  to  contemplate  the  final  abolition  of  slavery — a  proposition  to 
which  he  wus  unwilling  to  pledge  himself,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  it  was 
to  be  brought  about.  That  was  one  of  his  objections  to  the  motion ;  another  was, 
that  it  said  nothing  about  compensation.  Arguing  with  the  slave  as  to  the  right 
by  which  we  held  him,  he  must  confess  that  he  had  no  reply;  but  arguing  with  the 
West-India  proprietor  as  to  the  etfect  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  must  have  upon 
liis  property,  he  would  contend,  that  the  proprietor  had  as  strong  a  claim  to  compen- 
sation as  the  possessor  of  any  other  description  of  property  that  could  be  mentioned. 
If  it  were  the  resolve  of  that  House  to  remove  the  blot  which  he  would  frankly  admit 
still  reste<l  on  the  national  character  in  this  respect,  still  he  felt  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  another  measure,  which  would  show  that  the  legislature  had  not, 
in  its  zeal  for  humanity,  forgotten  the  interests  of  those  individual  proprietors  which 
mi;;ht  probably  be  affi-cted,  if  not  materially  injured,  by  its  determination  to 
oilect  a  great  change  in  our  cc»lori:al  policy.  Wtmld  it  be  wise  in  the  House  to 
determine,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  it  would  take  into  its  c(msideration 
the  propriety  of  an  immediale  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  with- 
out maturely  weighing  and  cou.sidering  the  character  and  the  probable  effect  which 
this  measure  would  most  likely  have  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  in 
whose  favour  the  measure  of  emancipation  had  been  agreed  to  be  conceded?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gcutlenian,  in  the  eloquent  speech  they  had  heard  with  so  much 
pleasure,  d\\  elt  on  tin  danger^  which  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  attempt  to  force 
a  measure  of  the  kind  v.  hi.  h  he  reci»mmended  on  the  colonial  legislatures,  despite  of 
their  feelings  and  ]»rodilcc Lions  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  had  asked  if  there  could 
be  traced  any  resemblance  in  the  situation  of  these  colonies  and  our  North  American 
colonies  previous  to  their  revolt  iu  the  last  century. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  table,  his  observation  was  confined  to  the  right  of 
this  country  to  tax  the  colonies,  not  to  legislate  for  them  in  respect  to  measures  of 
general  applicability  tr)  the  colonics. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued— Could  any  one  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  horrors  to 
be  apprehended  from  being,  iu  consequence  of  such  an  interference  by  parliament 
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with  the  internal  concerns  of  these  islands,  forced  to  the  awful  emer^ncy  of  waging 
war  upon  the  white  population  of  our  own  colonies  and  the  colonial  legislatures  ? 
With  what  dangers  must  such  a  measure  be  surrounded,  from  the  probable  widen- 
ing of  the  breach  between  the  colonists  and  the  coloured  population !  a  breach  which 
must  ever,  he  feared,  continue  so  long  as  slaver}'  itself  continued  in  those  colonies. 
The  case  of  the  West  Indian  population  was  singular.  They  were  prepared  to 
look  on  this  subject  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  with  which  we  viewed  it. 
**  Virtw  non  sine  moribus  vigel^  And  much  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  the 
conduct  of  the  slave-proprietor  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  Henry  Moss,  was  not  an 
exception  to  the  conduct  of  other  slave- proprietors,  he  should  still  more  regret  that, 
by  any  conduct  of  our  own  at  home,  such  a  person  should  be  hence  considered  an 
object  proper  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  slave-proprietors  generally  in  the  West 
Indies.  Witliout  going  to  tlie  extent  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  mo- 
tion would  pledge  the  House,  he  would  ask,  were  there  not  means  in  their  power 
of  effecting  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  slave,  and  the  elevation  of  his  moral 
character  in  the  social  scale;— for  instance,  by  enabling  the  slave  to  give  his  evidence 
in  courts  of  law,  and  in  other  respects  fitting  and  preparing  him  to  enjoy  that  bless- 
ing which  it  was  the  object  of  all  our  late  measures  to  impart  to  him — liberty?  Such 
a  preparatory  course  had  not  been  considered  unwise  by  the  legislatures  in  Grenada 
and  in  Tobago.  But  he  knew,  from  an  intelligent  individual,  that  though  there 
might  be  less  hesitation  as  to  enabling  the  slave  to  give  evidence  generally  in  courts 
of  law,  even  against  the  taskmaster  or  the  overseer,  still  there  wore  scruples  as  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  be  a  witness  against  his  owner,  or  one  who  un- 
avoidably had,  from  his  rights  of  property  in  him,  such  a  contn>l  over  the  slave. 
He  trusted  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would,  upon  mature  deliberation,  be  of 
opinion  that  this  was  not  a  proper  occasion  to  press  tlie  House  to  a  division  on  the 
subject.  If  he  were  to  persist  in  the  intention  he  had  avowed,  and  divide  the 
House,  there  would  be  possibly  a  fresh  ground  of  remonstrance  taken  up,  on  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  members  now  present  when  such  an  important  question 
was  under  discussion.  He  hoped  the  colonists  would  take  the  wished-for  hint  fur- 
nished by  this  and  other  motions  previously  submitted  to  the  British  legislature,  and 
begin  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  ;  and  that  the 
West  Indian  colonists  would  be  fully  convinced  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature  here  to  interfere,  so  as  to  interrupt  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
morals  and  condition  of  those  more  immediately  committed  to  their  charge,  and  in 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  feel  the  most  lively  interest.  For  his  part,  he  was 
anxious  to  maintain,  and  bound  to  maintain,  the  authority  of  parliament — not  to  tax 
the  colonies,  but  to  ensure  there,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  He  hoped  the  concession,  enabling  the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  would  pave  the  way  to  other  arrangements  of  the  local  legislatures,  which 
would  engender  and  foster  more  kindly  feelings  between  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the 
slaves  themselves ;  that  there  would  he  no  pretext  furnished  to  their  over-anxiety  for 
their  own  interests,  by  the  forcible  interference  of  the  legislature  at  home,  to  attempt 
to  prolong  the  dependence  of  their  slaves,  and  that  the  West  Indian  legislatures  would 
set  about,  in  good  earnest,  improving  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  tiie  reception  of  more  important  concessions  hereafter;  thiLs  warding 
off  in  time  the  dangers  which  were  possibly  to  be  anticipated  from  that  interference 
of  which  they  were  so  apprehensive,  but  for  which  nothing  but  their  own  disinclina- 
tion to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  slave-population  could  furnish  parliament 
with  a  motive,  or  their  enemies  with  a  pretext. 

On  a  division,   the  numbers  were — for  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  27 ;    against 
it,  «)6 ;  majority,  29. 


PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH  FOR  FORGERY. 

July  20,  IW.^O. 

Sir  RoiiERT  Peel  rose  to  move,  that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lonls,  in  the 
Forgery  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  should  bo  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House, 
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for  the  purpose  of  acceding  to  tbcm.  In  making  that  motion  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion.  The  House  were  aware  that 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  placed  the  bill  in  a  shape  adverse  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  the  House.  Still,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  trustc<l  that  the  members  would  not  feel  a  difficulty  in  acceding  to  those 
amendments.  They  would  not,  by  acceding  to  them,  at  all  affect  or  compromise 
their  own  opinions.  The  effect  of  rejecting  the  amendments  would  be,  to  leave  the 
law  in  a  state  of  greater  severity  than  it  would  be  in  by  the  House  acceding  to  the 
amendments.  As  therefore,  by  rejecting  the  amendments,  the  House  would  make 
the  law  of  greater  severity,  he  thought  the  House  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
relinquish  its  own  opinion  by  not  a<iopting  tiiat  cours^e.  He  need  not  say,  that  the 
amendments  were  in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  accede  to  them  without  delay.  On  a  former  evening  he  had  most  readily 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  further  consideration 
should  be  post[)oned  for  a  day  or  two.  The  effect  of  such  postponement  had  been, 
that  as  the  bill  now  stood,  it  would  come  into  operation  to-morrow,  July  2l8t. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  wa<  of  great  importance  that  the  bill  should  pass,  if 
it  were  to  become  a  law,  at  as  early  a  period  as  ])ossible. 

Mr.  F.  lUixton  said,  there  was  one  amendment  which  he  should  wish  to  add  to 
those  made  by  the  Lords, — and  that  was,  that  the  duration  of  this  bill  should  be 
limited  to  one  year.  Tiiat  would  compel  the  government  to  introduce  another  bill 
to  the  Hou«e  next  session,  more  consonant  to  the  humane  views  so  generally  adopted 
by  their  constituency  throughout  the  whole  countrj'. 

The  amendment  having  been  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  he  attributed  the  apparent  delay  in  sending  the  bill  back  frOm  the 
Lords,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn)  had  adverted,  to  the 
unfortunate  demise  of  liis  late  Majesty.  The  bill,  in  its  present  shape,  was  decidedly 
an  impn>vemcnt  on  the  old  law,  not  only  because  it  simplified  and  consolidated  it, 
but  also  because  it  repealed  the  penalty  of  death  in  all  cases  of  forgery  upon  the 
Stamp-oflice.  Ho  trusted,  that  the  House  would  not  concur  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth.  If  the  duration  of  the  bill  M'ere  limited, 
as  he  advised,  in  what  situation  would  it  ])lace  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  su|>erintending  the  due  administration  of  the  law  ?  To  that  amendment  he 
should  offer  his  decided  opposition.  As  to  the  observation,  that  no  Secretary  of  State 
would  ever  be  found  to  advise  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  those  cases  of 
forgery  in  which  the  House  had  declared  that  the  punishment  of  death  ought  to  be 
abolished,  he  had  only  to  remark,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  always  give  the  Crown 
such  advice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  he  thought  the 
interests  of  justice  rccjuirod,  without  reference  to  what  might,  or  might  not  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  it. 

The  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  agreed  to. 

[On  Saturday,  the  24th  of  July,  the  Pai'liament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.] 


OPENING  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT- 
CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

October  26,  1830. 

The  Commons  having  received  his  Majesty^  command,  through  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  ('f  opening  the  New  Parliament,  to  choose  a  Speaker,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde  East,  membor  for  Winchester,  moved  that  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  be  chosen  for  that  office. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  and  agreed  to  nem.con.;  after 
which,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  having  addressed  the  House  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him, — 

^in.  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  in  moving  that  the  House  do  adjourn,  begged  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  otlVring  to  the  Speaker  his  most  sincere  congratulations  at 
the  unanimity  with  which  he  had  ol>tained  an  honour  he  so  well  deserved.  He 
bc^gged  also  to  congratulate  the  House  that  it  was  enabled  to  place  in  the  chair  a 
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gentleman  of  great  experience  in  public  business,  and  well  entitled,  by  his  conduct 
in  the  chair,  to  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  the  House.  In  the  fourteen  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  first  placed  in  that  situation,  he  believed  that 
during  those  fourteen  years  there  had  been  only  one  single  day  in  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  or  rather  consented,  to  a  remission  of  his  public  labours. 
No  considerations  of  personal  convenience — no  consideration  of  his  private  affairs — 
nothing  but  the  claims  of  private  affliction,  could  make  him  even  consent  to  abstract 
that  day  from  the  public  service.  During  these  fourteen  years,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  conflict  of  parties,  all  his  opinions  and  all  his  decisions  had  been 
given  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  House. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  merits  were  so  familiarly  known  to  all  the  members, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more.  The  unanimous  vote  of  that  evening 
secured  the  devotion  of  the  House  to  its  Speaker,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
public  and  the  country  should  not  find  that,  in  addressing  the  members,  the 
unanimity  would  give  authority  to  his  opinions  and  weight  to  his  decision. 

Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed accordhigly. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

Novembers,  1830. 

The  address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Grim- 
stone,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Dundas,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  moved  an 
amendment,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Hume  in  the  debate  which  followed,  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members  to  ccnne  to  an  early  expression 
of  their  sentiments  on  the  address ;  and  he  was  glad,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  detain  them  at  any  length,  either  in  support  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  or  in 
answer  to  the  objections  which  had  been  made  against  it.  With  regard  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord—  the  fair,  the  temperate,  and  the  candid  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  for  so  he  could  only  in  justice  characterise  it — that  speech  showed  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  House  at  any  length  ;  for  with  one  single 
exception  only,  the  noble  lord  fully  concurred  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Tlie 
hon.  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House,  had,  it  was  true,  pronounced  a  loud 
and  angry  denunciation  against  his  Majesty's  speech,  but  that  hon.  member  had 
been  able  to  find  fault  with  it  by  no  other  means  than  an  iutentional  misrepresenta- 
tion of  every  part  of  it  upon  which  he  had  treated. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order,  and  said,  that  he  was  incapable  of  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  had  meant  to  say  uninten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  member  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  suppose,  that  if  he  had  said  "  intentional "  it  was  by  mistake.  'J'he  hon. 
gentleman  hod  said,  that  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech,  charged  the  people  of  England 
with  disaffection ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  his  Majesty  had  expressed 
the  satisfaction  which  resulted  to  him  from  the  conviction,  that  he  could  rely 
with  safety  on  the  loyalty  and  the  attachment  of  his  people.  **  1  reflect  (these 
were  the  words  of  his  Majesty)  with  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyalty  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  of  the  great  body  of  my  peo])le.'*  It  was  altogether  contrary  to 
the  fact,  therefore,  to  say  that  his  Majesty  had  charged  the  peoijle  with  disaffection. 
His  Majesty  had,  however,  said,  that  he  could  not  view  without  grief  and  indigna* 
tion  the  attempt  of  some  to  trallic  witii  the  distre-ses  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
and  to  raise  themselves  into  unenviable  notoriety  by  aggravating  calamities  whore 
they  did  exist,  and  by  raising  imaginary  evils  whore  none  were  in  reality  to  be  found. 
This  was  a  conjuncture  which  required  all  the  temper,  ail  the  moderation,  and  all 
the  patience  they  could  command  in  their  deliberations;  and  he  must  therefore  say, 
that  he  reirretted  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  should — not  with  bad  intentions, 
he  was  sure — have  indulged  in  inflammatory  language,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
could  not  conduce  to  that  cool  and  temperate  discussion  which  was  always  desirable, 
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and  never  more  neocssary  than  at  present.      lie  put  it  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
whether  it  were  right, — whether  it  were  consistent  with  the  fact, — to  represent 
the  people  of  this  country  as  in  a  starving  condition?     If  there  were  suffering 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  no  man,  he  was  sure,  could  more  deeply  lament 
or   more  sincerely  commiserate  it,   than   himself;    and,  however  firm  might   be 
the  determination  he  had   taken  to  put  down  disturbance  and  acts  of  violence 
by  every  legal  means,  lie  could  assuie  the  hon.  gentleman   that  the  considera- 
tion of  how  the  causes  of  the  people's  distress  could  he  removed  should  never 
be  absent  from  his  mind.     I^it  the  people  were  not  in  a  starving  condition,  as  the 
hon.  member  must  know,  or  might  have  known,  if  he  had  enquired.     That  there 
was  severe  suffering  and  distress  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  could  not  be  denied; 
but  that  was  a  condition  of  things  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  state  of  the 
people,  was,  he  feared,  in  many  places  almost  unavoidable.  In  approaching  that  part 
of  his  Majesty's  speech  which  related  to  our  foreign  policy,  the  hon.  gentleman  had, 
he  must  say,  broached  a  doctrine  that  was  altogether  new  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  foreign  ])olicy  was  not  interesting  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  the  peo[de  of  England  cared  nothing  about  foreign  policy. 
When  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  about  economy,  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman, 
that  foreign  atliiirs  must  not,  could  not,  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  they  would  force 
themselves  upon  his  consideration.    If  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  economical 
with  reference  to  other  than  tlie  internal  aflairs  of  the  country, — if  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan*s  economical    policy   were   based  upon    the   exchK^^icn   of   all  reference  to 
other  countries, — the  hon.  gentleman  would  be  a  very  dangerous  adviser  of  the 
crown,  and  would  find  him>elf  ultimately  no  true  economist.     With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  upon  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
which  related   to  France,  let  him  tell   the  hon.  gentleman,  that  though  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ^ince  he  had  been  in  |:)osse8sion  of  the  speech,  yet  that  time 
was  quite  long  enough  to  have  enabled  the  hon.  member  to  ascertain  what  it 
contained.     And  here  he  must  protest  against  the  notion  \>hich  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  incidcated,  that  the  government  was  responsible  for  every  wonl  which  fell 
from  the  mover  and   seconder  of  the  address.      He  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
si^eeches  of  the  two  hon.  members  who  moved  and  seconded  the  address  which, 
rightly  understood,  he  dissented  from ;  but  let  him  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hume),  that  he  wits  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  sup)>osing  it  to  be  necessary 
that  any  gentleman  who  moved  and  secondiKl  the  address  should  be  previously 
tutoreil   by  a   minister  of  the  crown,  and   that,  conse(]uently,  the  government 
was  respon.xible  for  all  that  fell  from  gentlemen  on  such  occasions.     This  was 
hardly  consistent  with  the  doctrines  usually  propounded  by  the  hon.  member.     The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  first,  that  his  Majesty  had  regretted  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  France;  and,  secondly,  that  the  government,  Ix'ing  disappointed  in 
the  successful  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  ordinances,  must  consequently 
have  appn)V(.Hl  of  those  onlinnnces  having  been  issued.     Now,  with  regard  to  the 
first  assertion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  was  in  a  moment  destroyed  by  the  mere 
observation,  th.at  it  was  contrary  to  the  fact.     His  Majesty,  so  far  from  expressing 
any  feeling  upon  the  subject,  had  merely  narrated  the  simple  fact,  that  **  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Hourbon  no  longer  reigned  in  France,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  l»een  called  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  French.*'     The 
hon.  gentleman  might,  he  thought,  very  easily  understand,  when  he  considered  the 
present  situation  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  were  exiles  in 
this  coiintrj',  that  his  Majesty  could  not  describe,  in  terms  of  very  severe  reprehen- 
sion, those  arts  which  hiu\  le<l  to  this  result.     As  to  the  government  or  his  Alajesty 
approving  of  those  acts  what  ground,  he  would  ask,  had  the  hon.  gentleman  for 
making  any  sucii  assertion  ?    If  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  accused  him  of  participating 
in  this  a])probation,  meant  to  say  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  that  the  onliniinces 
referrwl  to  were  consistent  with  good  policy,  or  with  the  fundamental  law  of  France, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  very  much  mistaken ;  for,  (iod  knew,  he  could  not  say  that 
such  were  their  cljaracters.     That  he  lamented  what  had  occurnxl  in  France  was 
quite  true;  he  did  lament  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  ho  deeply  deplored  the 
cause.      It  hud  been  attemptiHl  in  various  quarters  to  raise  a  prejudice  against 
Uie  government,  by  repeating  a  charge  which,  on  a  former  occasioD,  he  had 
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intended— and  he  thought  he  fulfilled  that  intention — positively  and  unequivocally 
to  deny,  lie  had  stated  distinctly,  as  he  thought,  that  no  charge  could  be 
more  wholly  and  entirely  unfounded,  than  that  the  government  of  this  country 
had  interfered  in  the  appo'lntmcnt  of  Prince  Polignac.  lie  had  said  that,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  had  there  been  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  or  of  any  member  of  the  government,  in  the  nomination  of  the  Po- 
lignac administration.  lie  begged  once  more  to  repeat  this  statement,  and  to 
say  that,  in  using  the  expression  '*  neither  direct  nor  indirect  interference,''  he 
meant  to  include  all  possible  modes  of  interference  which  could  be  suggested  or  ima- 
gined. It  had  been  said,  moreover,  that  the  government  had  counselled  the  issue 
of  those  ordinances  which  liad  led  to  the  recent  events  in  France.  But  the  govern- 
ment had  not  the  slightest  conception  that  it  was  intended  to  resort  to  any  snch 
means.  Further  than  this,  allow  him  to  observe,  that  the  utter  secresy  in  which  the 
intention  to  issue  the  ordinances  was  kept,  precluded  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  by  friendly  advice,  to  prevent  that  intention  being  carried  into 
execution.  Upon  this  subject  he  tnisted  it  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  say  more ; 
and  he  thought  that,  with  regard  to  France,  he  must  have  sati^Hed  even  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  himself;  for  the  hon.  gentleman  must  see,  that  the  fact  was, 
that  his  Majesty  had  expressed  no  regret  at  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  France ; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  would  perhaps,  on  consideration,  admit  that  silence  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty,  as  to  the  character  of  the  ordinances,  was  not  under  the  circum- 
stances any  ground  for  concluding  that  either  his  Majesty  or  the  governinont  ap- 
proved of  them.  With  regard  to  Belgiiim,  allow  him  to  observe,  that  there  was  a 
very  wide  distinction  between  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  tliosc  of  France,  as 
well  as  between  the  causes  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  two  countries. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  "Look  at  Antwerp;"  but  there  was  no  mention  made 
of  Antwerp  in  the  speech  from  the  throne;  and  all  that  was  said  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Xotherlands  applied  to  the  condition  and  character  of  that  government 
previous  to  the  reviilt.  "  But  (said  the  hon.  gentleman)  the  speech  from  the 
throne  breathed  war.  At  the  very  time  that  it  mentioned  the  intended  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  actual  recognition  of  the  French  king,  it  would  be  an  incon- 
sistency, as  well  as  an  impropriety,  to  interfere  in  the  aftairs  of  Belgium."  In 
answer  to  this,  allow  him,  first,  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  know  what  expression  in 
his  Majesty's  speech  it  was  from  which  the  hon.  gentleman  inferred  that  we  were 
about  to  interfere  by  war.  Next,  let  him  remind  the  hon.  gentleman,  that,  with 
reference  to  this  country,  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
Netherlands.  No  person,  with  even  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of  history,  could 
be  ignorant  that  the  Belgic  provinces  had,  at  one  period,  been  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  at  another  under  that  of  Spain,  and  at  another  incorporated  with  France; 
and  that,  whether  under  the  one  or  the  other,  they  had  always  been  the  ground  on 
which  the  great  conflicts  of  Europe  had  been  determined.  For  this  reason,  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  hail  alwiiy-*  been  a  subjei't  of  deep  interest  to  every  state 
in  Europe,  and  especially  to  England — not  wiih  regard  to  the  form  of  government, 
but  with  respect  to  their  tranquillity.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 
rendered  a  settlement  of  Europe  necessary,  the  Netherlands  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Austria,  and  Baron  Vincent  was  the  govenior  of  them.  The  government  of  the 
Netherlands  was  at  that  time  offered  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Five 
Powers,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  governed  in  a  certain  manner.  Whether 
they  had  or  hail  not  been  so  governed  was  not  at  present  the  question;  but  these 
were  the  terms  offered  to,  and  acceptinl  by,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  A  great 
part  of  the  provisions  then  entered  into,  had  for  their  object  the  benefit  of  the  Belgic 
provinces,  and  the  good  government  of  the  country.  He  would  contend  that  we 
ourselves  were  greatly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  between 
Holland  and  Belgium.  He  was  surprised,  he  must  confess,  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  on  that  point.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  him  assert,  that 
the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  indittorence.  He  was  the 
more  surprised  at  hearing  such  an  assertion  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  it  struck 
him  that  he  had  heartl  the  hon.  member  himself  admit,  upon  former  occasions,  that 
the  position  of  Holland  always  must  be  contemplated  as  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  England.    Well,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Iklgium — a  contest 
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hail  arisen — the  object  of  which  was,  to  procure  the  separation  of  that  country  from 
Holland,  and,  in  the  course  of  which,  circumstances  had  occurred  afflicting  to  all 
the  friends  of  humanity.     At  t]iat  very  moment  a  bloody  civil  war  was  raging 
between  the  Ik'lgiaus  and  the  Dutch ;  and  he  would  ask,  would  It  be  proper,  would 
it  be  wise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  allow  them  to  settle  the  matter  themselves, 
and  to  etfect  whatever  accommodation  they  could  ?     He  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  to  the  House,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  were  unwise  on  the  part 
of  those  foreign  powers,  [>artics  to  the  treaty  in  1814,  which  had  given  the  Nether- 
lands to  Holland, — whether  it  wore  inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  humanity  of 
those  powers  to  attempt,  in    the  words  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  *'  to  devise  such 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  good  government  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  tlie  future  security  of  other  states?"     If  any  one  single 
power  were  to  interfere  by  offers  of  mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  it 
might  excite  jealousy,  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  treaty  of  1814  authorized 
such  an  interference,  and  that  it  was  a  ri^ht  possessed  by  all  the  powers,  parties  to 
that  treaty.     Now,  he  (Sir  II.   i'ecl)  could  state,  that  the  same  course  of  policy 
which  had  in  this  instance  appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of  England,  was 
also  that  which  appeared  advisable  to  the  government  of  the  King  of  the  French; 
and  that  the  other  powers,  ]>arties  to  the  treaty  of  1814,  had  acquiesced  in  a  pro- 
ceeding by  whii'h  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  interposition  of  all  tho^^e  parties  who  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  settloment  of  that  country.     So  much  for  that  topic  in  his 
Majesty's  speech.     With  re<rard  to   Portugal,   it  appeared  to  him  that  the  pohcy 
which  it  had  been  determined  to  adopt  was  precisely  that  which  the  interests  of 
the  country  demanded;  and  when  the  speech  from  the  throne  recommended  the 
recognition  of  Don  Miguel,  it  by  no  means  implied  that  the  slightest  variation  had 
taken  place  in  those  opinions  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  still  entertained,  and 
which  they  had  repeatetlly  exprissed,  resi)ecting  his  acts.     He  could  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  ^liddlesex,  and  the  House,  that  whenever  the  acts  of  Don  Miguel 
had  interfennl  witli  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  his  Majesty's  government  had 
demanded,  and   had  received,  immediate  satisfaction.     Without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  departing  from  those  opinions  which  they  had  expressed  regarding  the 
means  by  wliich  D.ni  Miguel  had  become  possessed  of  the  sovereign  authority  in 
Portugal,  his  Majesty's  minisrers  had  determined  to  adopt  the  course  of  policy 
annottnced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne;  and  was  the  House  prepared  to  condemn 
his  Majesty's  government  for  thinking  that  the  time  had  arrivetl  when,  a  certain 
^act  of  justice  and  humanity  beinp:  ])erformed  by  the  government  of  Portugal,  the 
interests  of  British  subjects  should  be  consulted  by  effecting  a  renewal  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  thut  country?     His  Majesty's  government  had  certainly  re- 
fused to  I  cognise  Don  Miguel  until  the  pertormancc  of  the  act  to  which  he  had 
just  referred;  jm  act  of  general  amnesty,  on  account  of  those  political  proceedingfs 
which  had  been  directed  against  him  while  assuming  the  power  which  he  now 
possesseil  in  Portugal,  had  been  promised  on  his  part,  and  they  had  now  his  positive 
assurance  that  such  an  act  was  about  being  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
They  had  not  made  it  a  condition  of  the  recognition  which  had  been  already  deter- 
ramedupon  ;  but,  until  that  act  was  performed,  they  would  not  make  the  recognition 
complete.     Two  yeai*s  and  seen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  accession  of  Don 
Miguel  to  the  sovereign  powi-r  in  Portugal,  and  his  own  subjects  appeared  to 
acquie.-^ce  in  bis  possession  of  tliat  ])ower.     The  interests  of  British  subjects  were 
seriously  affectrd  by  the  non-recogniiif)u  of  Don  Miguel;  and,  with  at  least  the 
apparent  acquii*?cence  of  his  own  subjects  in  his  authority,  was  the  government  of 
this  country  still  to  refuse  to  recognise  bin),  and  was  it  to  aUow  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  to  be  materially  injured  by  tlie  continued  interruption  of  our  rela- 
tions with  l*ortugal?     liooking  at  the  matter  in  every  point  of  view,  he  enteitained 
a  confident  hope  that  the])olicy  of  the  British  government,  with  regard  to  Portugal, 
would  not  bo  deeuie'l  undeserving  the  approbation  of  that  Hcmse.     He  did  not  know 
that  there  were  any  other  ])ortions  of  our  foreign  policy  into  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  this  occasion.     He  had  endeavoiired  to  confine 
hinr-silf  merely  to  a  reply  to  the  observations  of  those  hon.  members  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  being  of  opinion  that  the  present  was  not  the  proper  opportunity  for 
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entering  into  the  general  details.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  admitted  that  his 
Majesty's  declaration  respecting  the  civil  list  was  quite  satisfactory.     Ilis  Majesty, 
it  would  be  seen,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in  the  here- 
ditary revenue^,    in  tho«e  funds  which  may  be  derivctl   from  the  droits  of   the 
Admiralty,  and  in  other  revenues  that  had  been  hitherto  reserved  to  the  crown;  and 
had  trusted  entirely  to  Parliament  for  a  just  and  liberal  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown.     He  could  not  sit  down  without 
shortly  referring  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  observations  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  towards  Ireland.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  characterised 
as  a  disgraceful  act  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  which  had  been  directed  against 
an  attempt  to  disturb  the  repose  of  that  country,  and  to  involve  it  again  in  that 
agitation  from  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  believed  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  would 
have  redeemed  it,  and  from  which,  as  he  still  believed,  it  would  have  been  by  that 
measure  redeemed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  events  at  Paris  and  in  Belgium,  which 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  an  impression  amongst 
a  high-spirited  and  unreflecting:  people,  that  the  same  success   might,  perha])s, 
attend  their  efforts.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  asked,  was  a  man  in  that  House  to 
be  prevented  from  moving  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union? — and  was  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Waterford,  it*  he  had  got  such  a  whim  in  his  hea<l,  to  be  prevented  from 
bringing  it  forward  there,  and  having  it  fairly  and  openly  argued  and  discussed  ? 
But  such  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.     That 
was  not  the  way  in  which  he  had  brought  forward  the  discussion  of  the  question; 
and  was  it,  he  would  ask,  for  the  indulgence  of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  called  "  a  whim,"  that  the  repose  of  a  whole  country  wa**  to  be  hiizarded, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  made  a  scene  of  confusion  and  bloodshed?     What  was  not  the 
responsibility — how  groat — how  tremendous — he  spoke  not  of  the  legal  responsibility, 
but  of  the  responsibility  liefore  Go<l  and  their  country, — which  those  men  took  upon 
themselves,  who  could  excite  a  whole  population  in  the  manner  against  which  the 
proclamation  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  directed  ?     The  hon  gentleman 
was  not  to  suppose,  that  they  were  to  be  gulled  and  deluded  into  the  idea,  that  the 
simple  object  of  the  assembly  which  that  proclamation  put  down,  was  to  promote 
petitions  to  Parliament.     Had  the  hon.  gentleman  read  the  declarations  which  had 
accompanied  the  acts  of  that  assembly  ?     Surely  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford 
would  not  stand  up  and  affirm  of  that  association,  that  its  sole  object  was  to  prefer 
a  temperate  apj)eal  to  the  Legislature  on  the  question?     That  hon.  gentleman  had 
himself  declared,  that  Ireland  was  not  yet  ripe  for  revolt — that  she  was  not  yet 
ready  to  oppose  force  to  force.     Could  any  man,  after  that,  doubt  that  the  intention 
of  that  hon.  gentleman  was  to  form  a  permanent  association,  meeting  in  Dublin, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  organize  the  people  of  Ireland  on  this  question, — 
to  form  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  and  to  keep  them  in  continual  agitation  until 
the  time  should  arrive  when  they  might  look  to  the  employment  offeree  with  success, 
and  it  would  become  dangerous  to  refuse  the  concession  of  their  demands?     He 
believed  that  that  was  the  very  assertion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
himself  in  the  association  alluded  to;  and  it  was  because  he  l)elieved  it  to  be  true 
mercy  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  such  an  attempt  to  organize  the  popular  mind 
of  Ireland,  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
g^ve  his  sanction  to  the  instrument  for  extinguishing  that  association.     In  doing 
so,  did  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  situation  of  Ireland  called  for  enquiry;  or  did  he 
mean  to  say,  that  he  was  prepared  to  withhold  his  assent  from  such  measures  as 
he  might  think  calculateil  to  relieve  her  distresses?     No  such  thing.     He  was 
anxious  to  see  the  condition  relievetl  and  ameliorated:  but  having  the  power  to 
prevent  the  agitation  he  had  described,  and  to  rendiT  ineffectual  the  mischievous 
efforts  to  organize  and  inflame  the  people  of  Ireland,  he,  for  one,  dared  not  incur  the 
responsibility — not  of  issuing  that  proclamation,  for  that  he  had  inc«irre<l,  but 
the  awful  responsibility  of  withholding  it.     Let  them  not,  by  suffering  such  agitation 
to  continue,  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  those  good  effects  which  the  healing 
measure  of  emancipation  was  calculated  to  produce.     Let  tiiem  not  again  bring 
into  play  parties  and  factions.     Let  them  not  revive  the  religious  animosities  which 
had  so  lung  disturbed  that  unfortunate  country.     Let  them  not  trifle  with  a  subject 
of  such  tremendous  importance.     Let  not  an  inflammable  population  be  excited  by 
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attempting  the  mad,  but  peculiarly  exciting,  project  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Was  it  come  to  this,  that  after  having,  by  successive  efforts,  improved  the  condition 
of  the  country  by  consolidating  and  binding  together  the  various  parts  of  which  this 
great  empire  was  composed, — after  having,  in  the  early  period  of  our  history,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  of  the  heptarchy, — after  having  united 
Wales  to  England,  and  subsequently  Scotland  to  this  country, — and  after  having 
consummated  the  great  object  of  concord  by  uniting  Ireland  to  Great  Britain, — were 
they,  after  having  accomplished  all  that,  now  to  begin  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
dissolve  the  connexion  between  the  component  parts  of  this  great  empire  ?  If  they 
should  begin  by  dissolving  the  union  with  Ireland,  what  reason  was  there  why  they 
should  not  proceed  to  dissolve  the  union  which  had  been  effected  with  th^  other  parts 
of  the  empire, — to  repeal  the  union  with  Scotland,  and  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
with  Wales  ?  He  should  not  argue  this  question  further  at  present ;  but  if  ever  the 
time  should  arrive  when  such  a  question  as  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with 
Ireland  should  be  submitted  for  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  and  argument  in 
that  House,  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  show,  from  experience  of  the  past, 
from  what  had  taken  place  when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  and  from  the 
sympathy  for  Ireland  which  had,  since  that  time,  grown  up  in  the  English  mind ; 
— ^he  did  not,  he  would  repeat  it,  despair  of  being  able  to  show,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  all  those  sources,  that  this  speculation  was  calculated  only  to  raise  one  indi- 
vidual to  a  bad  eminence,  at  the  expense  of  the  best  blood  of  the  two  countries,  and 
of  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  both. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  in  explanation  after  Mr.  Hodges,  denied  having  said  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  were  such  as  could  not  be  remedied.  When  it  had  been 
asserted  that  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  starving  condition,  he  had  maintained 
that  such  was  not  the  fact;  but  he  had  always  admitted  and  deeply  lamented  the 
existence  of  severe  distress.  He  had  also  observed,  that,  in  so  complicated  a  state  of 
society  as  that  in  this  country,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  time  in  which  there  would 
not  be  much  local  suffering. 

Tlie  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the  address  agreed  to. 
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SiE  Robert  Peel  said,  that  before  he  made  the  motions  which  were  usual  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  for  giving  precedence  on  certain  days  to  orders, 
and  on  certain  days  to  notices,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business  of  that  House.  It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  session,  and  it  was  quite  evident,  even  from  the  notices  which  had  that 
evening  been  given  (all  of  them,  he  willingly  acknowledged,  on  subjects  of  great 
importance),  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  devise  the  means 
of  satisfactorily  transacting  the  public  business.  In  point  of  fact,  the  great  difficulty 
was,  for  the  House  to  find  time  for  the  adequate  performance  of  its  several  duties. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  meet  at  ten  o'clock  every  morning ;  and  if  to  such  a  proposition 
there  was  no  objection,  but  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  private  business  of  the 
members,  that  objection  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  sufficient  validity. 
His  objection,  however,  to  such  a  proposition  was,  that  it  would  interfere,  not  with 
the  private  business  of  members,  but  with  their  public,  and  most  important  duties. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mornings  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  House  was  occu- 
pied, necessarily  occupied,  by  their  attendance  on  public  duties.  Without  in  the 
slightest  degree  disparaging  the  importance  of  the  discussions  in  that  House,  he  was 
not  sure  that  their  importance  was  exceeded  by  the  importance  of  the  deliberations 
of  those  committees  which  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  to  communicate  to  the 
House  the  facts  on  which  their  subsequent  proceedings  were  to  be  founded.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  both  these  descriptions  of  duties — the  duty  of  attending 
upon  committees,  and  the  duty  of  attending  in  their  places  in  that  House — could  be 
carried  on,  if  the  House  were  to  meet  at  the  early  hour  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
63— Vol.  n. 
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He  was  exceedingly  unwilling,  without  some  absolute  and  imperative  necessity 
should  present  itself,  to  propose  any  very  material  departure  from  the  present  course. 
But  he  did  think,  that  if  the  House  were  to  avail  itself  of  the  regulations  which, 
with  that  devotion  to  the  public  service  which  had  ever  marked  his  conduct,  Mr. 
Speaker  had  himself  suggested  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  and  were  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock,  instead  of  at  four,  such  a  change  would  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  members  in  attendance  on  committees,  while  it  would  evidently  add  an 
hour  to  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  House  itself.  If  the  Speaker 
took  the  chair  at  three  o*clock,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  ordinary 
hour  for  commencing  public  business  should  be,  without  fail,  at  five  o^clock,  and  if 
every  hon.  member  would  lend  his  adherence  to  the  plan,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  he  could  suggest  any  thing  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  object  in  view. 
This  arrangement  would  of  course  render  it  necessary  that  the  committees  above 
stairs  should  terminate  their  proceedings  at  three  o'clock.  It  might  also  be  neces- 
sary that  those  committees  should  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  instead  of  at  twelve.  But  he 
by  no  means  thought  that  the  dispatch  of  public  business  would  be  advanced  by  the 
plan  of  the  House  meeting  at  an  earlier  hour  than  three,  or  by  committees  meeting 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  eleven.  In  the  first  place,  he  exceedingly  doubted  the  policy 
^  of  abstracting  members  of  the  House  from  the  means  of  communicating  with  their 
V  constituents.  The  letters  from  the  General  Post-office  were  not  delivered  until  half- 
^past  nine;  if  members  had  not  the  period  from  half- past  nine  to  eleven  for  the 
purpose,  how  was  it  possible  that  they  could  satisfactorily  answer  the  various 
apluications  which  they  received  from  their  constituents  P  He  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say,  that  extreme  pressure  of  business  might  not  render  some  other 
arrangement  necessary ;  but  he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  go  any  further  than  his 
present  proposition,  without  some  urgent  necessity,  and  after  mature  consideration. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  that  all  that  had  taken  place  during  this  discussion  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  at  the  outset^ — namely,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  was,  that  hon. 
members  would  use  their  individual  discretion.  Any  gentleman  might,  if  he  pleased, 
detain  the  House  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  unless  gentlemen  would  curtail  their 
speeches,  or  the  House  put  down  the  practice  of  enlarging  unnecessarily  upon  fertile 
topics  of  argument  and  oratory,  he  did  not  see  what  good  any  regulation  could 
answer.  The^  had  got  now  into  the  habit  of  printing  almost  every  petition,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  this  course  was,  the  prevention  of  lengthy  discussions  upon 
petitions;  yet,  since  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  he  was  sure  that  debates  upon  peti- 
tions had  been  considerably  lengthened.  All  that  could  be  done  by  way  of  regula- 
tion on  the  subject  was,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to  give  up  two  hours  to  private 
business, — the  public  business  being  brought  on  always  at  five  o'clock.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  understood,  that  any  gentleman  who  thought  proper  might 
present  a  petition  at  any  other  period  of  the  evening,  if  there  should  be  no  public 
business  before  the  House.  After  all,  however,  almost  every  thing  must  depend 
upon  the  individual  discretion  of  hon.  members,  who  could  do  much  more  than  any 
regulation  could  effect  towards  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  if  they  would  ad- 
dress themselves  fairly  and  seriously  to  the  subject  under  debate,  laying  aside  all 
extraneous  matter,  and  not  indulging  in  surplus  eloquence,  which  never  carried  con- 
viction with  it,  and  which  often  tended  rather  to  obscure  than  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  before  the  House.  Some  of  the  suggestions  that  had  been  thrown  out 
were,  he  thought  obviously  impracticable.  If,  for  instance,  they  should  agree  to 
adjourn  the  House  for  an  hour,  at  five  o'clock,  in  order  that  members  might  take 
their  dinner,  such  a  regulation  would,  he  was  sure,  make  no  alteration  in  the  dinner- 
hours  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  They  who  were  accustomed  to  dine  at  seven 
o'clock,  would  still  dine  at  that  hour,  and  not  between  five  and  six.  Then  again  as 
to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  O'Connell),  of  setting  aside 
three  days  for  private  business,  he  thought  they  would  rather  lose  than  gain  by  that 
arrangement.  It  was  impossible  to  get  through  the  public  business  in  three  days, 
and  the  evenings  of  the  three  days  devoted  to  private  business  would  be  spent  in 
some  other  way,  and  not  in  that  anticipated  by  the  hon.  member.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  see  how  gentlemen  who  had  been  attending  committees  all  day,  could  be  expected 
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to  deTote  their  evenings  to  a  similar  employment.  What  he  proposed,  therefore, 
was,  that  the  House  for  the  future  should  meet  at  three  o'clock;  that  the  time  from 
three  to  five  should  be  devoted  to  private  business;  and  that  the  public  business 
should  always  commence  at  five  o'clock.  If,  however,  this  did  not  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  House,  then  he  thought  the  only  course  to  be  taken  was  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  subject,  as  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  N.  Calvert)  opposite  had  recom- 
mended. ♦  **»•♦  He  thought  it  impossible  to  fix  any  hour  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  A  regulation  of  that  character  would,  he  was  convinced, 
be  extremely  mischievous.  They  must  not  make  it  peremptory  to  break  off  in  the 
midst  of  a  discussion,  no  matter  how  important  and  how  pressing  that  discussion 
might  be.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine,  on  motion  made 
at  the  time,  whether  they  should  adjourn  or  continue  to  sit.  As  to  adding  Wednes- 
day to  the  days  of  public  business,  his  only  objection  to  that  was,  that  he  thought 
it  beyond  the  strength  of  hon.  members  to  sit  for  five  days  in  succession.  If  it 
should  be  insisted  upon  that  Wednesday  should  be  a  day  of  public  business,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  on  triday  hon.  members  would  find  themselves  loo  much  jaded — too 
much  exhausted — to  apply  themselves  to  the  public  business,  so  as  to  transact  it  in 
the  manner  its  importance  required.  He  could  not,  as  he  thought  the  House  would 
see,  promise  to  be  present  every  day  during  the  presentation  of  petitions.  The  duties 
of  his  office  would  not  allow  him  to  make  any  such  promise.  This,  however,  he 
would  promise — namely,  that  he  wonld  do  all  he  could,  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  the  country,  to  be  present  every  day. 
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In  the  debate  on  bringing  up  the  report  on  the  address, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place,  imposed 
on  him  the  duty  of  making  one  or  two  observations  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  respecting  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  York  had  so  recently 
g^ven  notice  of  a  motion.  This  task  he  would  rather,  on  the  present  occasion,  have 
avoided,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  question,  until  it  should 
have  been  legitimately  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  A  construc- 
tion, however,  had  been  put  on  the  declarations  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which  de- 
prived him  of  an  alternative.  With  regard  to  the  question  generally,  he  might 
remark,  that  he  had  never  hitherto  taken  a  very  decided  part.  Opposed  to  it  he 
admitted  he  certainly  had  been,  but  at  the  same  time  (with  very  few  exceptions),  he 
had  contented  himself  with  a  silent  vote.  It  appeared  that  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  interpreted  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  go- 
vernment generally  on  the  subject.  Now  he  fully  admitted  that  he  saw  difficulties 
about  the  question  of  reform  which  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  solve.  He 
wished,  nevertheless,  to  say  nothing  then  which  might  in  any  degree  prejudice  the 
discussion  hereafter,  or  interfere  with  its  advancement  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
He  saw  considerable  difficulties  attendant  on  the  mere  agitation  of  the  topic,  and  he 
confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  principle  of  limitation  which  the  hon, 
and  learned  member  appeared  to  contemplate  as  the  guarantee  of  a  moderate  reform. 
The  member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Denman)  had  intimated,  as  he  understood  him, 
that  no  measure  of  reform  which  still  allowed  of  the  interference  of  peers  in  the  re- 
turn of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  satisfy  him.  His  argument,  he 
concluded  from  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  must  be  directed  against  an  aristocratic 
government  altogether.  To  such  an  extent  he  was  not  prepared  to  go ;  nor  did  he 
at  present  see  any  prospect  that  such  a  measure  of  safe,  moderate  reform,  as  his 
Majesty's  government  might  be  inclined  to  sanction,  would  satisfy  the  demands  or 
expectations  of  the  reformers.  This  only  he  would  now  premise,  reserving  a  fuller 
exposition  of  his  sentiments  to  the  opportunity  when  they  could  be  regularly  and 
seasonably  explained.  As  to  the  interferance  with  Belgium,  he  owned  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  such  difference  of  opinion  after  the  speech  which  they  had  heard  from 
the  noble  lord  opposite  last  night.     Thej  had  but  one  of  three  courses  to  pursue — 
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either  to  disavow  all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  suggested,  allowing  French  soldiers  to  make  what  incursions  they  pleased, 
and  take  possession  of  Antwerp  and  other  fortifications  unmolested ;  or»  by 
military  interference,  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  provinces  to  their  king 
(neither  of  which  we  adopted) ;  or  lastly,  when  civil  war  was  raging  in  a  part  of 
Europe,  from  its  position  peculiarly  calculated  to  embroil  neighbouring  states, 
to  mediate  with  a  view  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  Netherlands — and  this  was  the  species  of  interference  to  which 
the  British  government  had  had  recourse.  The  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  con- 
tain a  wonl  which  necessarily  implied  the  re-annexation  of  the  provinces  to  the 
crown  from  which  they  had  revolted.  Did  those  expressions,  at  a  time  when  civil  war 
was  devastating  two  of  the  finest  cities  on  the  Continent — did  those  expressions  im- 
ply that  the  object  of  government  was  quiet  mediation?  He  contended  that  they  did. 
What  was  the  end  to  be  answered  by  the  interferences  alluded  to  ?  Was  it  the  sub- 
jugation of  Belgium  ?  No,  in  the  words  of  the  speech  it  was,  "  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  and  the  good  government  of  the  Netherlands.*'  He  denied  that  the 
expressions  used  implied  another  meaning.  It  yet  remained  open  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  any  steps  that  might  appear  most  advantageous.  Had  this  country, 
after  Antwerp  and  Brussels  had  been  completely  ransacked  and  ruined — after  the 
people  in  those  cities  had  suffered  grievously — this  country  had  said,  *'we  leave  you 
to  settle  your  matters  as  you  best  can,'*  we  should  have  thrown  the  Netherlands  open 
to  others,  and  that  would  have  been  the  most  probable  way  of  ensuring  the  complete 
annihilation  of  their  recently-acquired  liberties.  England  had,  as  on  all  former  oc- 
casions, acted  on  a  different  principle.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Yorkshire,  last  night  said,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  mention  in  any 
King*s  speech,  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  a  foreign  state,  and  he  referred  to  the 
line  of  conduct  adopted  in  the  case  of  Poland.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  ana- 
logy between  the  two  cases.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  not  occasioned  by  internal 
hostility.  It  was  the  dismemberment  of  a  country  by  foreign  powers ;  and  what  the 
partition  of  Poland  had  to  do  with  the  Netherlands  he  could  not  comprehend. 
The  question,  in  that  instance,  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  determined  that  this 
country  should  not  take  part  in  it.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not 
correct  in  stating  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  King^s  speech  had 
mentioned  matters  of  this  nature.  In  contradiction  of  his  assertion  he  would 
refer  to  the  speeches  in  1787  and  1792;  and  then  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  hardly  maintain  his  assertion.  The  first  of  those  documents 
contained  a  reference  to  the  state  of  France ;  and  in  addition,  there  was  a  reference 
made  in  the  King's  speech,  delivered  in  1764,  to  Holland  itself.  The  speech  delivered 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1787,  said — "•  But  dissensions  unhappily  prevail  among  the  states 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  as  a  friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  republic,  I  cannot 
see  without  the  most  real  concern."  Here  was  a  distinct  reference  to  the  internal 
condition  of  a  foreign  state.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  government  of  France 
evinced  a  disposition  towards  an  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  this  country 
took  steps  which  fully  proved,  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  was  dependent 
on  the  policy  of  other  states.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1787,  the  king's  speech  stated—"  At  the  close  of  the  last 
session  I  informed  you  of  the  concern  with  which  I  observed  the  disputes 
unhappily  subsisting  in  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  situation 
soon  afterwards  became  more  critical  and  alarming,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  constitution  and  independence,  seemed  likely,  in  its  consequence, 
to  affect  the  security  and  interests  of  my  dominions.*'  These  facts  shewed  that 
the  present  government  had  not  struck  out  any  new  line  of  conduct.  He 
did  not  mean  then  to  argue  the  right  of  taking  the  step  alluded  to  in  his  Majesty's 
speech,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  neither  proper  nor  fair  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  state,  that  this  was  the  first  time  when  such  a  step  had  been 
taken.  The  act  might  be  wrong  or  right ;  he  would  not  discuss  that ;  he  only 
meant  to  show,  that  this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  his  Majesty's  speech 
had  expressed  sentiments  relative  to  the  internal  state  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
interference  of  this  country  with  disturbances  in  them.  The  speech  from  the 
Throne  also  stated — "  In  conformity  to  the  principle  which  I  had  before  explained. 
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I  did  not  hesitate,  on  receiving  this  notification,  to  declare,  that  I  could  not  remain 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  and  I  gave  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  my  forces  both  by  sea  and  land."  Had  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man aidverted  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  on  that  occasion,  he  would  have  found 
that  Mr.  Fox  said, — that  he  considered  the  course  adopted  was  perfectly  just,  and 
he  objected  only  to  the  use  of  the  word  ^^lawfuP'  in  the  Address.  There  were 
other  occasions  when  mention  was  made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  of  dis- 
turbances abroad.  In  1790  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  have  found  that 
a  reference  was  made  to  the  internal  state  of  a  foreign  country,  and  the  declaration 
on  that  occasion  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  ifye  present  speech. 
In  1790,  the  king  coming  to  parliament,  stated  from  the  throne,  ^^  Since  the  last 
session  of  parliament  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  pacification  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte,  and  I  am  now  employing  my  mediation,  in  conjunction  with  my 
allies*  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  definitive  treaty  between  those  Powers,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  in  the  Netherlands,  in  whose 
situation  I  am  necessarily  concerned,  from  considerations  of  natioifal  interest,  as 
well  as*  from  the  engagements  of  treaties."  If  other  proofs  were  wanting  to  refute 
the  assertion,  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  reference  been  made  in  a  King^s 
Speech  to  the  internal  dissensions  of  a  foreign  country,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  year  1787.  He  was  not  askmg  whether  the  mention  of  the  intemu 
state  of  foreign  countries  was  wrong;  he  only  wished  to  show,  that  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  policy  which  England  had  pursued  on  former  occasions,  not  to  have 
done  as  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  referred  to  former  occasions,  and  hud  taunted  his  Majesty^s  government  with 
their  present  proceedings;  but  he  would  contend  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  condition  of  that  country,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  that  his  Majesty  should  express  his  opinion  of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands.  As  he  had  before  stated,  there  were  only  three  courses  for 
this  country  to  pursue.  Indifference  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands  would 
have  given  a  notice  to  other  countries  that  England  abandoned  them  to  their  fate. 
To  have  used  a  military  force  to  compel  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  country, 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt*?  He  begged  to  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  country  in  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to  give  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  a  written  statement,  as  conclusive  of  his  opinion,  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  year  1805.  In  that  document  Mr.  Pitt  separated  the  case 
of  those  countries  with  respect  to  which,  owing  to  their  situation,  the  interference 
of  this  country  would  be  just  and  proper,  from  those  other  countries,  which,  being 
only  remotely  connected  with  Great  nritain,  interference  could  seldom  or  never  be 
justified,  and  Mr.  Pitt  included  the  Netherlands  under  the  former  division.  That 
opinion  was  given  by  him  a  short  time  only  before  his  death.  Thus,  he  had,  as  he 
thought,  satisfactorily  proved  two  cases  in  which  the  King^s  speech  had  mentioned 
the  state  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  said.  What  right  had  the  government  to 
characterise  the  Belgians  as  revolted  subjects  ?  Had  we  not,  it  was  said,  passed  a 
warm  eulogium  on  tlie  revolution  of  the  French  ?  We  had,  but  he  contended  that 
the  condition  of  the  two  countries  was  totally  different.  With  respect  to  Bel- 
gium, the  political  condition  of  that  country  was  settled  by  the  Congress  assembled 
at  Vienna.  The  arrangement  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  in  all  the  discussions 
in  1815,  but  few  objections  were  made  to  it.  There  was  a  distinct  motion  made 
with  respect  to  Genoa,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  Netherlands.  The  result  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was,  that  Belgium  was  intrusted  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Ilolland,  under  certain  restrictions  or  fundamental 
laws,  which  were  imposed  on  the  King  of  Holland  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Belgians  themselves.  Some  of  the  conditions  were — ^that  no  innovation  should  be 
made  in  the  articles  of  the  constitution — that  the  fundamental  law  should  remain 
inviolate — that  free  access  to  the  throne  should  be  allowed  to  the  citizens,  in  order 
that  they  might  lay  their  grievances  before  his  Majesty— and  that  no  impediment 
should  be  offered  to  the  Belgian  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch.  In  fact,  all 
these  articles  were  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  ELing  of 
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Holland  took  that  people  with  the  understanding  that  a  violation  of  them  by  him 
would  authorize  the  Belgians  to  apply  to  the  Allied  Powers,  the  parties  to  the 
treaty,  for  redress;  thereby  reducing  the  question  for  the  consideration  of  his 
Msyesty^s  government  to  the  simple  fact — did  or  did  not  the  King  of  Holland  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  on  which  rested  his  sovereignty  over  Belgium?  He  contended 
for  one,  that  the  King  of  Holland  had  not  violated  those  laws,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  always  manifested  the  greatest  readiness  to  submit  the  redress  of  any 
grievances  of  which  his  Belgian  subjects  might  complain,  to  the  |)roper  constitutional 
authority — the  States-General.  In  his  opinion  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  intended 
to  do  right,  and  the  conduct  of  that  monarch  had  not  been  contrary  to  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  congress.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Nottingham,  in  stating  his 
reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  that  part  of  the  address  which  alluded  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  Netherlands,  passed  the  severest  condemnation  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgians  he  had  yet  heard.  That  hon.  and  learned  member  sdd,  that  the  l^lgians 
had  imitated  id  their  conduct  the  last  Paris  fashion.  Could  there  be  a  stronger 
term  used  in  speaking  of  a  civil  war,  than  to  describe  it  as  merely  imitating  a  fashion  ? 
There  was  neither  prudence  nor  justice  in  confounding  the  events  which  gave  rise 
to  the  occurrences  in  France  with  those  of  Belgium.  Not  only  was  there  no  simi- 
larity between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases,  but  there  was  a  reaily  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  submit  tiie  grievances  of  the  people  to 
the  proper  tribunal,  to  the  States -General,  for  consideration.  In  the  address  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  States-General,  his  Majesty  said,  '*  I  am  disposed  to 
comply  with  reasonable  desires.^*  Again,  in  the  message  he  afterwards  sent  down 
to  that  assembly,  he  leaves  these  two  questions  for  their  consideration — whether  ex- 
perience had  shown  the  necessity  of  revising  the  fundamental  law  ?  Whether,  in 
that  case,  the  system  established  by  treaty  and  by  the  fundamental  laws  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests,  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  their  form  or  nature  ?  These  were  the  terms  which  that 
sovereign  used  when  he  left  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  States- General. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  last  night,  that  the  march  of  Prince  Frederick 
to  Brussels  was  a  violation  of  the  Belgian  compact.  But  he  believed  that  Prince 
Fredericks  march  to  Brussels  was  not  a  preconcerted  act.  His  advance  on  that 
town  was  not  made  with  any  intention  of  bringing  the  military  force  under  him 
into  action.  For  what  were  the  facts  ?  At  first,  the  insurrection  in  Brussels  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  definite  object;  and  Prince  Frederick's  march  to  that  town 
was  equally  without  any  decided  purpose  of  committing  violence.  Brussels  had  just 
before  been  the  scene  of  an  undefined  commotion,  the  objects  of  which  were  the  re- 
moval of  an  unpopular  minister,  and  of  a  municipal  tax.  To  check  the  excesses  of 
the  agents  in  this  insurrection,  the  inhabitants  organized  themselves  into  a  burgher 
guard,  which  most  probably  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  foreigners  and  un- 
employed poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flocked  into  the  town,  and  ultimately 
enabled  the  insurgents  to  defeat  the  burgher  guard.  Prince  Frederick  had  no  other 
object  than  to  support  this  guard  in  protecting  property,  and  was  astonished  when 
he  met  with  the  resistance  which  was  offered  to  his  entry.  The  charge  of  treachery 
made  against  him  was  without  any  foundation.  The  real  question  before  the  House 
was,  whether  it  would  come  to  a  resolution  to  vote,  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  his 
Majesty^  the  address  before  it.  Without  going  further  at  ))rc8ent  into  a  considera- 
tion of  these  questions,  he  would  merely  observe  that  the  address  did  not  pledge  the 
house  to  adopt  the  course  recommended  by  government;  and  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  (Mr  Hobhnuse)  entertained  that  view  of  it,  was  evident,  from  his 
having  given  a  notice  of  a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject  thut  day.  He  disclaimed 
all  idea  of  interference  by  force  of  arms ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that  the  interference 
his  Majesty's  ministers  contemplated  was  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  a  peaceful  issue  than  if  they  were  to  PoUow  the  advice  of  some  of  the  h(m.  mem- 
bers opposite,  and  maintain  a  contemptuous  indifference  towards  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Belgium.  He  begged  it  to  be  understood  that  such  interference  by  no 
means  contemplated  the  restoration  of  arrangements  as  they  stood  before ;  the  word 
Netherlands  having  been  introduced  into  the  speech  for  the  express  purpose  of 
leaving  the  whole  question  open  to  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 
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In  explanation  to  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  spoken  immediately  after  him, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  respecting  the  recognition  of 
Don  Miguel ;  because  he  was  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  a 
good  understanding  should  sul)8ist  between  this  country  and  France.  In  the  last 
speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  an  allusion 
was  made  to  the  probability  of  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  His  Majesty  saw, 
that  numerous  embarrassments  in  our  relations  made  that  desirable.  It  was  un- 
necessary to  state  that  at  that  time  no  events  had  occurred  in  France  which  rendered 
the  recc^nition  of  Louis  Philippe  necessary.  The  latter  had  been  immediately 
recognized — the  recognition  of  the  former  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  it  must  be 
evident  therefore  to  all,  that  the  two  events  were  not  connected. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given  by  the  right  honourable  secretary. 

Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  know,  whether,  in  the  event  of  Don  liiiguel  granting 
the  amnesty,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  interfere  to  compel 
him  to  execute  it  if  he  should  be  disposed  not  to  do  so.  Unless  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  amnesty,  individuals  would  not  venture  to  place 
themselves  within  Don  Miguel's  power. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  best  answer  the  question  by  stating  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  proposed  amnesty.  We  had  done  all  in  our  power,  by  advice 
and  friendly  interference,  to  consult  the  interests  of  those  who  were  denounced  by 
the  present  government  of  Portugal.  The  language  we  held  was,  that  we  did  not 
require  the  issuing  of  that  amnesty,  as  the  condition  of  our  recognition  of  the  Portu- 
guese government;  but  we  declared,  that  unless  it  should  be  published  to  the  world, 
the  recognition  would  not  take  place.  We  did  not  promise  that  the  recognition 
would  take  place  if  the  amnesty  should  be  offered ;  but  we  stated  that  the  withholding 
of  the  amnesty  would  prevent  that  recognition.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  prudent 
in  him  to  state  what  steps  this  government  might  be  called  upon  to  take,  in  the 
event  of  a  particular  case  arising.  He  would,  however,  state  that  we  were  not 
guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  amnesty. 

The  report  brought  up.  Mr.  Tennyson's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divisioo* 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Acts  of  13  William  III.,  c.  6  ;  1  Anne,  c.  22 ;  6  Anne,  c.  23 :  1  George  L,  c.  13 ;  6 
George  III.,  c.  63;  5  Elizabeth,  c.  1  :  7  James  I.,  c.  6,  and  1  William  and  Mary, 
c.  8  ;  as  requires  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  to  be  taken,  and  the  assurances  to  be  sub- 
scribed in  Scotland,  and  as  directs  certain  oaths  to  be  taken  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  Lord  Steward  or  his  deputy. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  understood  his  right  hon.  friend  to  have  two  objects 
in  view  in  his  present  motion.  The  first  was,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
taking,  before  the  Lord  Steward,  oaths  which  were  afterwards  taken  with  greater 
solemnity  at  the  table  of  the  House ;  and  the  second  was,  to  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring,  that  the  descendants  of  the  person  falsely  pretending  to  be  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  throne.  He  would  candidly  confess  that 
he  had  not  had  leisure  to  consider  this  subject ;  but  his  first  impression  was,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  objects.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  said  this,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  liberty  of  further  considering  this 
question  ;  and  if  he  discovered  any  objections  to  his  right  hon.  friend^s  proposal,  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  opposing  his  bill  at  some  future  stage.    At 

E resent  he  saw  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  right  hon.  friend*s  proposition,  and 
e  acquiesced  in  granting  permission  to  bring  in  the  bill.  He  must  confess,  that 
the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  clearly  did  he  see  the  folly  of  yielding  a  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate assent  to  any  political  measure.  He  therefore  would  not  pledge  himself 
not  to  oppose  this  bill.    There  might  be  objects  attained  by  it,  which  even  his  right 
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hon.  friend  himself  did  not  at  that  moment  perceive.    If  it  should  appear  to  him 
that  there  were  such  objects,   that  would  be  an  additional  reason  to  him  to  oppose 
the  bill.     lie  should  certainly  object  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 
though  there  were  parts  of  it  which  might  now  unquestionably  be  dispensed  with. 
It  was  right  to  require  individuals  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  as  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs,  being  Protestants ;  but 
it  was  unnecessary  to  retain  that  part  of  it  which  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the 
descendants  of  James  II.     Indeed,  the  House,  in  framing  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
its  Roman  Catholic  members,  had  omitted  that  part  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
which  contained  the  declaration  against  James  II.  and  his  descendants.     The  oath 
taken  by  the  Catholic  member  was  this,  ^^  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  sup- 
port, and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown,  which 
succession,  by  an  Act  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,*  is,  and  stands,  limited 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Eleclress  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Pro- 
testants, hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  and  allegiance  unto 
any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of  these  realms.** 
Now,  there  could  be  no  claimant  for  the  throne  at  present,  as  a  descendant  of 
James  II. ;  but  if  the  strictness  of  hereditary  descent  were  to  be  considered,  other 
claimants  for  it  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  deriving  their  claim  from  a  higher  stock 
than  James  II.     He  was  unwilling  to  make  anv  distinction  between  the  oaths  taken 
by  Protestants,  and  those  taken  by  Roman  Catnolic  members.     He  should  therefore 
reserve  to  himself,  if  he  so  thought  fit,  the  right  of  retaining  all  those  parts  of  the 
Oath  ofAbjuration  which  had  no  reference  to  the  claimsof  the  descendants  of  James  II. 
He  thought  that  the  time  had  now  fully  come,  in  which  the  House  might  safely  omit 
all  reference  to  the  Pretender  and  his  family ;  and,  if  so,  it  was  wrong  to  encumber 
the  oath  by  an  abjuration  of  allegiance,  which  no  circumstances  could  call  again  into 
existence.   He  hoped  that  he  had  sufficiently  explained  the  limitations  under  which  he 
was  willing  to  grant  to  bis  right  hon.  friend  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.   With  respect  to 
what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  said  on  the  subject  of  taking  the  oaths  before  the 
Lord  Steward,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  con- 
vinced him  that  members  ought  to  vote  for  a  Speaker  without  taking  some  oath, 
although  he  had  convinced  him  that  there  might  be  much  inconvenience  in  their 
being  compelled  to  take  the  oaths  exclusively  before  the  Lord  Steward. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet,  if  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  the  only  oath  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  members  of 
parliament  on  their  admission  to  their  seats. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  showed  the  necessity 
of  the  caution  which  he  had  already  recommended.  The  eflect  of  declaring  that  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  was  sufficient,  would  be  at  once  to  decide  the  question  agitated 
last  session,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House,  if  it  were  pro- 
per that  such  an  admission  should  take  place,  the  object  ought  to  be  effected  by  a 
direct  motion,  and  not  by  a  side  wind.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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SiB  RovEBT  Peel,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Kenyon,  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  distress  of  the  country.  As  to  the  specific  measures  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  intended  to  adopt,  he  hoped  that  their  whole  policy  would  show  the  dis- 
position which  they  entertained  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  although 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  now  enumerate  the  precise  measures  that 
they  might  take.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  any  part  of 
his  Majesty's  speech  alluded  to  measures  of  coercion.  What  his  IVlajesty  stated  was, 
that  he  would  exert  all  the  existing  means  which  the  law  and  the  constitution  had 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

Later  in  the  evening.  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  surprise,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  should  charge  him  with  want  of  courtesy,  in  not  answering  his  ques- 
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tion  yesterday.  What  he  had  understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to  say  yesterday  was, 
that  he  would  put  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  this  day,  a  question  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  war.  lie  had  intended,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  this  day 
repeated  his  question,  to  have  answered — that  a  perfect  confidence  might  be  enter- 
tained that  the  same  motives  which  had  hitherto  induced  his  Majesty's  government 
to  pursue  a  pacific  policy,  would  continue;  and  that  his  Majesty's  government  would 
make  every  possible  effort,  con^tisteotly,  of  course,  with  the  honour  and  permanent 
interests  of  England,  to  maintain  peace  with  the  whole  world.  His  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment was  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquillity.  His 
Msyesty,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  declared  that  ^^  the  assurances  of  a  friendly 
disposition,  which  he  continued  to  receive  from  all  foreign  powers,  justified  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace.** 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  vnth  his  duty,  to  say  more  on  the  subject, 
than,  that  since  that  declaration  from  the  throne,  nothing  had  occurred  to  change 
or  diminish  the  expectation  which  his  Majesty  had  been  induced  to  entertain,  *^  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace.**  The  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  now  asked,  and  required  a  positive  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  his  Majesty *s  government  intended  to  propose  any  reduction  of 
taxation?  He  was  confident,  that  on  reflection  the  hon.  gentlemau*s  experience 
would  show  him  that  the  question  was  a  very  improper  one.  He  must  certainly 
decline  giving  any  answer  to  the  question,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  But 
suppose  he  were  to  answer  the  question  affirmatively,  did  not  the  hon.  member  well 
know  that  such  an  answer  must  be  followed  up  at  once  by  enumerating  the  specific 
objects  to  which  the  intended  reduction  was  to  be  applied  ?  No  inference  whatever 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  his  declining  to  answer  the  question,  except  that  to  do  so 
would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public,  lie  appealed  to  every  member,  of  parliamentary 
experience,  if  any  thing  could  be  more  prejudicial  than  for  one  of  bis  Majesty*8 
ministers,  at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  to  give  any  answer  to  such  a  question 
OS  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  put  to  him?  The  hon.  gentleman  talked  of 
some  pledge  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  given  last  session  of  the  disposition  of 
his  Majesty^s  government  to  defer  to  public  opinion.  What  he  had  stated  last  session 
was  this  fact:-~that  his  Majesty's  government  had  made  such  an  extensive  reduction 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  no  administration  could  rely  upon  the  permanent 
possession  of  office  unless  they  felt  themselves  supported  by  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  must  not  conclude  from  that  decla- 
ration that  any  vulgar  or  common  opinion,  though  expressed  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
would  at  all  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  joined 
in  the  vulgar  imputation  on  public  men,  that  they  were  unduly  influenced  by  their 
wish  to  retain  the  paltry  emoluments  of  office;  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  caution 
the  people  against  listening  to  the  advice  of  such  persons  because  they  were  interested 
in  giving  that  advice;  he  knew  not  by  what  test  the  hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  insinuations,  but  he  knew  that  they  were  most  uncharitable, 
and  most  unjust.  The  only  considerations  which  his  Majesty *s  government  had  in 
contemplation  were,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  tlieir  permanent  interest.  The 
people  must  judge  of  their  motives  by  their  measures.  If  the  House  and  the  country 
suspected  the  motives  and  condemned  the  measures  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  no 
inherent  power  or  influence  they  possessed  could  maintain  them  in  the  administration. 
W^hon  the  hon.  gentleman  talked  of  the  proceedings  of  misguided  men,  he  would  ask 
him  if  the  language  which  had  been  used  in  that  House  by  himself,  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  metropolitan  county,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  importance  greater  than  he  had  before  enjoyed ;  he  would  ask  him  whether  the 
language  which  he  had  used  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  were  not  calculated 
to  produce  excitement  and  inflammation?  When  the  hon.  member  characterised  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  without  exception,  as  being  in  a  starving  condition 
— as  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  famine;  or  when  he  declared  that  unless  certain 
measures  were  adopted,  the  day  of  vengeance  would  come,  might  not  the  excitement 
and  inflammation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  lamented,  be  unintentionally  aggpravated 
by  the  unguarded  language  he  employed? 

Later  in  the  evening.  Sir  Robert  reel  repeated  his  former  declaration,  that  our 
interference  with  the  Netherlands  was  not  made  with  a  new  of  ezoiting,  but  of  pre- 
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Tenting,  war.  His  Majesty  bad  declared  in  his  speech,  that  he  entertained  the 
expectation  that  he  should  l>e  able  to  preserve  for  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace; 
and  he  had  already  assured  the  House — and  he  would  repeat  the  assurance — that 
nothing  had  occurred  since  the  delivery  of  that  speech  which  induced  him  to  think 
that  that  expectation  would  be  disappointed.  In  reply  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Worcester,  which,  he  said,  proceeded  throughout  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  he  had  accused  the  gentlemen  opposite  of  throwing  fire- 
brands among  the  people,  he  should  only  say,  that  he  had  made  no  such  accusation. 
On  a  former  evening  he  bad  used  the  word  ^*  intentionally,^*  where  he  intended  to 
have  said  *^  unintentionally.'^  On  the  present  occasion  he  had  laid  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  word  **  unintentionally,"  when  he  said  that  an  hon.  member  was 
using  language  which  was  calculated — unintentionally  on  his  part — to  create  great 
excitement  and  inBammation  among  the  people.  He  repeated  his  a^tsertion  that  such 
language  had  been  used.  He  asked  whether  it  was  consistent  with  truth  to  call  the 
people  of  England  a  starving  population?  There  might  be  partial  distress  in  the 
country;  some  distress  there  always  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  things;  but 
it  was  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  people  of  England  were  starving.  He 
acquitted  the  hon.  member,  as  freely  as  the  hon.  member  acquitted  the  Duke  of 
■Wellington,  of  all  intention  to  do  mischief;  but  when  he  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  government  ought  to  be  displaced,  there  was  a  better  and  a  milder  way  of  saying 
it  than  by  using  such  a  phrase  as  ^^  the  day  of  vengeance  will  come."  When  the 
hon.  member  was  talking  of  a  misguided  and  easily  excited  people,  it  was  better  to 
avoid  using  such  language. 
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On  the  entrance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  the  house.  Lord  Althorp  expressed  a  wish 
to  ask  him  for  some  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming 
events  that  he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  public  experience.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  know  what  could  have  induced  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  expose  his 
Majesty  to  the  great  unpopularity  which  might  follow  from  his  disappointing  the 
expectations  of  thousands  of  his  faithful  subjects,  by  advising  his  Miyesty  to  decline 
fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  to-morrow  ?  It 
was  not  in  London  alone  that  the  most  serious  effects  would  result  from  this  affair. 
The  alarm  which  the  intelligence  of  it  would  create  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  would  necessarily  be  excessive.  He  supposed  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
had  not  taken  an  important  step  like  this  without  proceeding  on  the  most  authentic 
information,  and  without  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  Were  it  not  so,  their 
conduct  would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  grounds  of  the  measure  which  he  had  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  however  anxious  he  might  be  fully  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  give  every  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  referred  to  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  he  was  sure  the 
noble  lord  would  not  expect  from  him — he  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect 
from  him— any  declaration  or  statement  that  might  be  prejudicial  to,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with,  the  course  of  the  public  service.  The  letter  which  had  appeared  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  addressed  to  the  Lord  flavor,  was  authentic,  and  the 
aignatiure  to  that  letter  was  his.  That  letter  conveyed  the  'deliberate  opinion  of 
his  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  that  they  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  postpone  the  visit  which  their  Majesties  intended  to  pay  to  the  City 
of  London  on  Tuesday  next.  The  opinion  was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  enter- 
tained by  his  Migesty's  government,  that  a  collision  of  a  very  serious  nature  might 
take  place  in  th^  attempt  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  Such  a  collision  was  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided;  but  peculiarly  so  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  in  question.  If 
ever  an  anxiety  could  be  justly  entertained  to  avoid  such  a  collision,  it  must  be  at  a 
time  when  an  immense  concourse  of  innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  were  assem- 
bled at  night,  in  the  streets  of  the  metropoliB*  to  witness  a  great  public  festival. 
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When  it  was  considered  that  such  an  evil  might  be  avoided,  since  there  vas  no  ob- 
ligation that  the  festival  in  question  must  take  place,  and  when  to  that  was  added 
the  factf  that  information  had  been  received  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  evil  dis- 
posed persons  to  make  that  festival  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  probably  of  bloodshed,  he 
thought  no  man  would  deny  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  give 
his  Majesty  the  advice  which  they  had  given.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  while  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  most  ample  justice  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Lfondon,  while  he 
was  convinced  of  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  while  he  wai 
perfectly  assured  that  the  most  implicit  reliance  might  be  placed  on  their  affection 
to  his  Majesty,  while  he  admitted  that  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  he  was  dis- 
posed to  place  the  most  unbounded  confidence — he  was  perfectly  4>ersuaded,  that  if 
their  Majesties  were  to  visit  the  city  ot  London,  a  tumult  and  riot  would  ensue,  in- 
volving consequences  of  a  most  deplorable  character,  and  perhaps  leading  to  blood- 
shed. I  should  be  doing  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet)  injustice  to  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  if  I  did  not 
make  an  avowal  of  my  sincere  belief  in  their  loyalty  in  the  most  distinct  terms ; 
yet,  though  my  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  their  zeal  and  affection  the 
utmost  confidence  may  be  placed,  it  also  made  me  perceive  that  it  was  in  the  power 
— and,  unfortunately,  I  learnt  that  it  was  also  the  intention,  of  a  few  abandoned 
and  desperate  characters,  to  pmmote  disorder  and  tumult,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  repress  by  night,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  inflicting  that  punishment  on 
the  innocent  which  ought  to  fall  upon  the  guilty  alone.  On  that  night  there  would 
be  in  the  streets  of  London  not  merely  many  good  citizens  and  loyal  men,  but  also 
an  immense  concourse  of  women  and  children.  Supposing  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  involve  a  part  of  the  town  in  darkness,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  attack 
npon  either  the  lives  or  the  property  of  a  part  of  his  M^esty*s  subjects,  in  what 
position  would  those  persons  who  are  intrusted  with,  and  are  responsible  for,  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  be  placed,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  force  in  the 
midst  of  a  mixed  crowd  of  unoffending  women  and  children  ?  If  such  a  collision 
can  be  avoided,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  prudent,  is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  minis- 
ters to  take  such  measures  as  will  avoid  it?  I  have  now  to  inform  the  House,  that 
in  the  course  of  Saturday  and  of  Sunday  last^  a  variety  of  information,  from  various 
quarters,  came  into  my  office,  which  led  me  and  the  other  members  of  his  Majestj^s 
government  to  believe  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  g^cat  tumult  arising  on 
Tuesday  next,  from  the  acts  of  a  desperate  and  abandoned  set  of  men,  who,  though 
few,  were  still  8uffi(!ient  in  number  to  create  very  general  and  extensive  alarm.  In 
the  course  of  Saturday,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  London,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  ensuing  year,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington a  communication,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  to  the  House,  being  will- 
ing to  affbrd  it  every  information  upon  this  subject  which  my  duty  will  permit  me 
at  present  to  disclose.  This  communication  was  received  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  Saturday  rooming — 

"  My  Lord  Duke, — From  the  situation  of  Lord  Mayor,  to  which  I  have  been 
elected,  numberless  communications  are  made  to  me,  both  personally  aud  by  letter, 
in  reference  to  the  9th,  and  it  is  on  that  account  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
your  Grace. 

'^Although  the  feelings  of  all  the  respectable  citizens  of  London  are  decidedly 
loyal,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  known  there  are,  both  in  London  as  well  as  the  country, 
a  set  of  desperate  and  abandoned  characters,  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  circumstance  to  create  tumult  and  confusion.  While  all  of  any  respecta- 
bility in  the  city  are  vyinj^^  with  each  other  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the  occasion, 
from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  desperate  characters  above 
alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on  your  Grace's  person — 

[  Very  (oitd  cheerivg,  rtiingled  with  considerable  icmghter^  from  the  Opposition 
benches].  Good  God!  A  sarcastic  cheer!  (continued  Sir  R.  Peel);  and  made, 
too,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  hearing  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  an 
attack  would  be  made  on  his  Grace's  life  ts  he  accompanied  bis  M^eity  to  the  oItIc 
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festival !  And  from  an  officer  in  the  army,  too!  ^This  was  an  aHiuion  to  Colonel 
Davies,  whose  cheer  was  remarhaMy  Umd],  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  individuals  as  to  the  official  acts  and  political  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  is  there  a  single  man  in  the  country — I  am  sure  that  the  gallant  colonel 
who  cheered  so  loudly,  when  the  heat  of  debate  has  passed  by,  will  be  among  the 
first  to  deprecate  such  attempts — ^is  there,  I  say,  a  single  man  of  the  slightest  respec- 
tability in  the  country,  who  would  wish  to  carry  his  political  hostility  to  such  an 
extent  ?    To  proceed,  however,  with  the  letter — 

"  While  all  of  any  respectability  in  the  city  are  vying  with  each  other  to  testify 
their  loyalty  on  the  occasion,  from  what  I  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the 
desperate  characters  above  alluded  to,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack 
on  your  Grace's  person  on  your  approach  to  the  hall.  Every  exertion  on  my  part 
shall  be  used  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangement  in  the  city;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  feel,  that  should  any  violent  attack  be  made  in  one  quarter,  any  civil  force 
alone  might  not  be  sufficiently  eCFectual,  and  I  should  not  be  doing  ray  duty,  after 
what  I  have  heard,  did  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  Grace  the  pro- 
priety of  coming  strongly  and  sufficiently  guarded.  I  probably  may  be  considered 
giving  you  needless  trouble;  but  the  respect  which  I,  as  well  as  every  person  who 
really  wishes  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must  have  for  your  Grace,  and  the  grati- 
tude we  owe  you,  have  induced  me  to  adopt  this  course.     I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        Joun  Key,  Lord  Mayor  elect.*' 

Here,  then,  was  an  intimation  from  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  of  London  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  there  was  no  security  for  his  Grace,  on  his  visit  to  the  city, 
unless  he  came  provided  with  a  large  military  guard.     Would  it  be  fitting,  I  asL, 
for  his  Grace,  alter  all  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  this  country',  to  be 
seen 'going  to  Guildhall  accompanied  and  guarded  by  a  troop  of  soldiers?     Is  that 
a  salutary  state  of  things,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  a  minister  of  the  king 
cannot  go  to  meet  his  sovereign  at  Guildhall  without  being  exposed,  I  do  not  say  to 
the  usual  symptoms  of  popular  obloquy,  but  to  the  risk  of  an  attack  upon  his 
person?    But  this  b  not  all.     Intimations  reached  my  office  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  upon  his  Grace's  house  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when  the  police  were  at 
a  distance,  under  the  pretence  of  calling  for  lights  to  illuminate.     I  say,  that  any 
such  attack  must  be  accompanied  by  not ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  such 
riot  by  force,  when  the  streets  are  filled  with  women  and  children,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  consequences  which  all  of  us  would  lament.     That,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  causes  which  I  have  for  believing  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  attempt  at 
riot  taking  place.     E\ery  one  is  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  public  mind  con- 
siderable excitement  against  those  authorities  which  have  been  appointed,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  to  maintain  the  public  peace — I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  body 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  PoUce.     To  maintain  order  in  that  pro- 
cession, had  it  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  draw  together  all  the 
civil  power  which  the  New  Metropolitan  Police  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  magis- 
tracy, it  being  desirable  to  resort  to  all  civil  means,  in  preference  to  military  means, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.     The  police  must  have  been  collected 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  line  the  procession  from  St.  James's-palace, 
from  which  his  Majesty  would  start,  to  Temple- bar,  where  he  would  enter  the  city. 
If  they  remained  on  duty  all  night,  then  those  parts  of  the  town  which  it  is  their 
speciid  duty  to  guard,  would  be  left  unprotected;  and  therefore,  if  there  were  any 
mischievous  designs  entertained  against  property,  those  designs  might  be  easily 
perpetrated.     If,  however,  each  party  of  the  police  remained  separated,  then  there 
would  be  grounds  to  apprehend  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  civil  force  to 
maintain  order  in  the  line  of  procession,  on  an  occasion  when  not  only  the  ordinary 
population  of  the  metropolis  was  likely  to  assemble  upon  it,  but  also  a  vast  con- 
course of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     I  am  now  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  course  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  the  most  indus- 
trious attempts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
the  new  police.     Thousands  of  printed  hand-bills  were  circulated,  some  of  which  1 
will  read  to  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  meaua  employed  to  inflame 
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tbe  people  against  that  portion  of  the  civil  force  which  is  entrusted  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  tranquillity.  These  are  not  written  papers,  drawn  up  by 
illiterate  persons,  and  casually  dropped  in  the  streets,  but  printed  hand-bills,  not 
ill-adapted  for  the  mischievous  purposes  which  they  are  intended  to  answer.  One 
of  them  b  in  these  terms : — 

^*  To  arms,  to  arms! — Liberty  or  death! — London  meets  on  Tuesday  next,  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  revenging  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  so  long;  come 
ABMED,  be  firm,  and  victory  must  be  ours! ! ! 

'^  An  Englishman.'' 

Another  of  them  is  couched  in  tlie  following  terms: — 

(«  Liberty  or  Death!  Englishmen!  Britons!!  and  honest  men!!!  The  time  has 
at  length  arrived — all  London  meets  on  Tuesday — come  armed.  We  assure  you, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that  GOOO  cutlasses  have  been  removed  from  the  Tower, 
for  the  immediate  use  of  Peers  Bloody  Gang — remember  the  cursed  Speech  from 
the  Throne!! — These  damned  Police  are  now  to  be  armed.  Englishmen,  will  you 
put  up  with  this?  " 

Now,  after  hearing  the  inflammatory  language  of  these  hand -bills,  I  call  upon  the 
House  to  consider  how  great  the  likelihood  is,  that  after  the  police  had  returned  to 
their  ordinary  duties,  in  their  respective  portions  of  the  town,  a  desperate  attack 
would  be  made  upon  them.  If  it  were  made,  it  would,  of  course,  be  resisted  by 
the  civil  force;  if  the  civil  force  were  insufficient  to  repel  it,  military  aid  would  be 
called  in;  and  then,  on  that  night  of  general  festivity  and  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of 
crowds  of  unsuspecting  men,  women,  and  children,  there  might  be  resistance,  and 
if  resistance,  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  civil  authorities. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  experience  of  what  took  place  at  the  last  popular  assembly 
fortifies  the  impression  which  the  information  transmitted  to  my  office  originally 
created  in  my  mind — that  there  might  be  such  assaults  committed  by  the  people  on 
the  police.  The  last  public  procession  which  we  had  was  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  came  down  to  open  the  Session  of  Parliament.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  of  that  day,  the  police  having  attempted  to  apprehend  certain 
persons  discovered  in  the  commission  of  crime,  were  violently  attacked  by  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes;  and  the  individual  who  aided  the  police,  by  giving  them  permission 
to  deposit  their  prisoners  in  his  house,  and  to  shelter  themselves  under  its  protection, 
had  his  house  attackeil,  and  roost  of  his  windows  broken.  The  next  morning  there 
came  before  the  magistrates  of  the  different  police  offices  in  the  metropolis,  not  less 
than  sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed  in  the  course  of  that  night  on  the  police 
constables.  Of  those  sixty-six  there  were  ordered  to  find  bail  to  appear  at  the 
Sessions,  forty-two — there  were  fined,  or  in  default  of  payment  imprisoned,  nine- 
teen— there  was  remanded  one — there  were  discharged  on  their  own  recognisances 
two — and  there  were  also  two  absolutely  discharged.  Still  there  were  sixty-six 
cases  of  assault  committed  on  the  police  constables  on  thenight  of  the  2nd  of  November. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  hand-bills  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you  were  industriously  circulated,  directing  the  people  to  attack  the  police 
with  arms,  could  we,  as  ministers,  view  without  apprehension  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  when  the  business  of  the  day 
was  concluded,  and  the  police  constables  were  separated  by  their  duty  in  their  respective 
districts  ?  If  unprovoked  attacks  were  made  upon  them,  and  I  have  decisive  evidence 
before  me  that  such  attacks  would  be  made  upon  them,  is  there  not  danger  that, 
in  exerting  the  energies  of  self-defence,  a  few  desperate  characters  might,  in  spite 
of  the  great  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  population  of  London,  have  provoked  con- 
sequences highly  injurious  to  the  public  tranquillity?  The  House,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  the  government  asks  for  no  new  law  to  repress  these  dis- 
orders, but  is  determined  to  enforce  the  old,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
We  feel  it,  however,  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  avoid  an  occasion  by  which,  in 
these  agitated  times,  any  collision  may  be  produced  between  the  constituted  autho- 
rities and  the  people.  I  know  the  disappointment  which  has  been  experienced  by 
the  necessity  of  postponing  the  civic  entertainment.  I  know  that  great  sacrifices 
have  been  made,  by  various  classes  of  his  Miyesty's  faithful  subjects,  to  pay  every 
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honour  to  him  during  his  visit  to  the  Ciiy.     I  was  this  day  waited  upon  by  the 
deputies  of  various  trades,  which  had  undertaken  to  protect  the  peace  during  various 

S onions  of  the  procession,  and  I  could  not  hear,  without  regret,  the  expressions  of 
isappointment  which  they  uttered  at  finding  that,  though  their  Majesties  had  full 
confidence  in  the  exertions  of  their  loyalty,  they  were  not  to  have  the  proud  grati- 
fication of  escorting  them  upon  their  entrance  into  the  city.  With  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  not  holding  this  festival  is  a  very  subordinate  consideration  indeed,  when  placed 
in  th«  balance  against  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  These,  Sir,  arc  the 
grounds  on  which  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  came  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  advising  his  Majesty  that  this  occasion  should  not  be  given  for  assem- 
bling on  a  November  night  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  descriptions.  I 
sincerely  believe,  that  if  they  were  assembled,  the  public  peace  would  be  disturbed. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  recourse  to  military  authority  might  bo  necessary  for  its  pre- 
Bervation,  and  that,  in  the  struggle  to  secure  it,  numbers  of  unsuspecting  and 
iinofiending  persons  must  unavoidably  be  sacrificed.  If  such  results  were  probable, 
I  ask  again  whether  it  was  not  our  duty,  as  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
to  advise  his  Majesty  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  London,  in 
order  to  spare  him  and  his  consort  the  permanent  pain  of  having  been  unconsciously 
the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  their  unoffending  subjects?  I  know  not 
whether  the  House  will  approve  of  the  course  which  we  have  adopted  upon  this 
occasion.  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  the  government  is  unpopular,  whilst 
his  Majesty  is  most  enthusiastically  beloved  by  his  people.  It  is  my  duty  to  bear 
that  taunt,  rather  than  forbear  from  giving  that  advice,  of  which  the  adoption  is 
calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis — to  prevent  the  loss  of  life — 
and  to  prevent,  above  all,  any  addition  to  that  excitement  of  feeling  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  much  to  be  deplored.  I  will  submit  to  any  taunt  founded  on  the  obloquy  or 
objectionable  character  of  the  ministry  among  the  people,  rather  than  give  them  any 
cause  for  excitement  which  I  can  possibly  avoid.'* 
Mr.  Brougham  and  Colonel  Davies  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  said,  that  however  tempting  the  occasion  might  be,  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  of  those  questions  of  party  feeling  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  raided  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  His  object  was,  to  co-operate  with  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  endeavour  to  calm  the  public  feeling. 
He  would  therefore  endeavour  to  abstain  from  replying  to  the  sarcasms  into 
which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  so  naturally  fallen.  He 
cordially  admitted  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman*s  intentions;  and 
he  wished  to  state,  in  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms,  that  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  put  a  correct  construction  upou  his  language.  '^  I 
believe  with  him,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ^^that  the  King  and  Queen  might 
safely  go  to  Guildhall  to-morrow  without  any  other  inconvenience,  save  that 
arising  from  the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the  people.  I  believe  with  him,  that  from  one 
part  of  the  procession  to  the  other,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  one  universal 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  Majesties.  I  believe  that  every  man 
possessed  of  property  in  the  metropolis  would  have  been  ready  to  expose  himself  to 
any  danger  for  its  protection,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace.  I  know 
that  among  those  who  had  confederated  for  that  purpose  were  1,400  or  1,500  persons 
connected  with  the  first  houses  in  London.  So  far  am  I  from  wishing  to  have  it 
inferred  that  there  was  any  disloyalty  among  the  citizens  of  London,  that  I  now 
declare  my  sincere  conviction  to  be,  that  never  was  there  an  occasion  on  which  greater 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
were  displayed.  Still  let  the  House  reflect  on  the  condition  in  which  the  metropolis 
would  have  been  placed.  All  the  firemen  would  have  been  engaged  as  guardians  of 
the  public  peace.  To  maintain  order  in  the  line  of  procession  all  the  ordinary  police 
of  London  must  have  been  on  duty  by  as  early  an  hour  as  nine  oV*h)ck  in  the 
morning.  With  all  the  facts  which  came  to  the  knowlc<lgc  of  the  government,  1 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  all  the  suburbs  of  London  exposed  to  pluuder  for  the 
whole  of  to-morrow.  What  I  stated  in  my  former  speech,  and  what  I  repeat  now 
is,  that  voluntarily  to  get  together,  on  a  November  evening,  a  large  concourse  of 
inoocent  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  when  certain  agents  of  mischief  are 
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knowD  to  be  at  work,  may  be  productive  of  consequences  which  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  Tlie  gallant  officer  says,  tlmt  in  spite  of  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's 
yisit^  the  attack  on  the  police  may  still  take  place  to-morrow  night.  It  may  so;  but 
then,  mark  the  difference.  The  association  of  the  people  to-morrow  night  will  be 
voluntary,  and  without  apparent  cause,  and,  now  that  warning  is  given,  must  be 
only  for  mischief;  whereas,  if  the  King's  visit  had  not  been  postponed,  the  associa- 
tion would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates,  and  would  have  been,  as  far 
as  they  could  discriminate,  perfectly  innocent.  I  beg  pardon  for  again  intruding  so 
long  upon  the  House.  I  merely  rose  to  state,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  put  the  exact  construction  that  I  could  have  wished  upon  my  words;  and  that^ 
if  any  opinion  has  got  abroad  that  there  is  disloyalty  in  London,  that  opinion  is 
quite  groundless.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  sincere  conviction,  that 
there  never  was  a  sovereign  on  the  British  throne  better  entitled  to,  and  more  in 
possession  of,  the  undivided  affections  of  his  people,  than  his  present  Majesty.  If  I 
omitted  to  state  that  circumstance  before,  it  was  only  because  I  thought  it  too 
notorious  to  require  mention.*' 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  only  state,  that  on  Saturday 
two  aldermen  came  to  him,  as  from  the  city  authorities,  one  of  whom  was  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect,  and  the  other  a  gentleman,  who  said  he  was  deputed  by  the  late  Lord 
Mayor.  These  gentlemen  told  him,  that  the  civil  power  in  the  city  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  (leace,  and  asked  for  the  attendance  of 
a  body  of  the  military.  lie  referred  these  gentlemen  to  the  Horse  Guards.  Now, 
after  receiving  such  a  communication  as  this,  and  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  alderman  (Thompson),  he  must  say,  that,  considering  the  heavy  responsibility 
that  rested  with  him,  he  wished  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  would  be 
good  enough  to  depute  proper  persons  to  make  communications  to  the  government. 

lu  reply  to  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  could  not,  of  course,  know  what  authority  those  two 
gentleman  had,  but  they  certainly  represented  themselves  to  him  as  authorized  to 
make  the  communication  he  bad  mentioned.  One  of  them  being  the  Lord  Mayor 
elect,  and  the  other  acting  for  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
question  them  as  to  their  authority,  and  certainly  the  offices  they  filled  seemed  to 
point  them  out  as  very  fit  persons  to  make  such  a  communication,  for  to  them,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  would  be  lefl  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the 
communication  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had  been  the  only  one  that  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  Majesty's  government,  and  the  hon.  member  opposite  had  said  that  his 
Majesty  s  government  should  have  ascertained  the  grounds  upon  which  that  com- 
munication was  made.  An  interview  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  after  the  receipt  of  that  communication,  and  if  the  information  which  had 
reached  his  Majesty's  government  on  the  subject  had  been  solely  derived  from  him, 
ministers  would  certainly  have  paused  before  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it;  but 
the  information  received  from  the  Ix)rd  Mayor  elect  had  been  confirmed  by  commu- 
nications from  at  least  twenty  other  different  quarters.  He  thought  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  hatl  acted  perfectly  right,  and  he  must  repeat  that  ministers  had  not 
come  to  any  resolution  till  after  an  interview  had  been  had  with  the  Lonl  Mayor 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  his  communication.  He  must  also  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  ho  could  never  forget  the  honourable  and  candid  conduct  of 
the  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Denman)  that  evening;  which  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  surprise  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  knowing,  as  he  did  in  common  with  every  other 
person,  the  high  and  honourable  character  of  that  learned  gentleman.  He  was 
gratified  but  not  astonished  at  hearing  the  sentiments  which  that  learned  gentleman 
expressed  respecting  the  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  well  as  the  brutal 
attacks  made  upon  humbler  but  very  useful  individuals.  They  were  sentiments 
which  might  draw  down  upon  him  some  unpopularity — he  spoke  of  unpopularity, 
amongst  the  low  and  the  vulgar ;  but  they  were  the  sentiments  of  all  respectable 
and  good  citizens  in  the  state. 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

November  9,  1830. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversational  discussion,  which  had  called  up  Sir  Robert 
Peel  several  times,  to  answer  questions,  &c.,  Sir  Robert,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Wrot- 
tesley,  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  conversations  and  remarks 
of  the  nature  which  had  just  been  made,  were  preceded  by  some  notice;  and  he  must 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  baronet  who  had  just  spoken, 
seemed  to  convey  some  reproach  upon  his  Majesty*s  government  for  supineness  with 
reference  to  the  late  disturbances — a  reproach  the  most  entirely  unfounded  that 
could  possibly  be  uttered.  It  was  extremely  difficult  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
enforce  the  strictest  economy,  and  exercise  the  energy  that  should  belong  to  the 
governing  power  in  any  state.  Infantry  and  cavalry  were  to  be  disbanded,  scarcely 
a  soldier  was  to  be  allowed  in  aid  of  the  civil  power — government  were  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  yeomanry;  and  when  disturbances  arose,  they  were  told  that  they 
ought  not  to  leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  the  constables,  but  ought  instantly  to 
crush  them  with  a  strong  hand.  He  would  call  upon  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  to 
say,  if  his  Majesty's  government  had  not  done  all,  under  the  circumstances,  which 
could  be  exi)ected  of  it.  for  the  suppression  of  those  disturbances?  He  had  further 
to  state,  that  though  at  a  great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  the  neglect  of  other 
pressing  matters,  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  was  at  the  present  moment  at 
Maidstone,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  mystery  which 
had,  up  to  the  present  moment,  eluded  their  most  careful  investigation ;  there  were 
also  at  Maidstone,  every  police  officer  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  metropolis, 
could  be  spared.  To  this  he  had  to  add,  that  he  had  authorized  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  to  call  out  and  embody  the  yeomanry,  rather  than  resort  to  the  regular 
military  force.  It  would  be  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  the  disturbance  in  a 
neighbouring  county  was  local.  Its  object,  he  could  have  no  doubt,  was  general — 
the  fires  constituting  its  overt  acts,  were  neither  executed  by  the  hands,  nor  devised 
by  the  heads,  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Kent — no  suspicion  attached  to  the 
resident  population — the  whole  of  the  matter,  whatever  might  be  its  origin,  was 
devised  by  other  heads  than  theirs,  and  proceeded  upon  principles,  not  local,  but 
general.  Though,  up  to  the  present  moment,  no  detection  had  taken  place;  but  he 
did  hope  that  the  time  was  near  when  not  only  the  hands  by  which  the  offences 
were  committed,  but,  what  was  more  important,  the  heads  by  which  they  were 
devised,  would  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 


CIVIL  LIST. 
November  12,  1830. 

In  a  debate  in  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr. 
Brougham,  said, — 

The  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  seem  to  me  to  call  for  some  reply 
— [Mr.  Brougham  here  rose,  as  if  to  leave  the  House,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  requested  him 
to  remain.] — It  is  certainly  unusual  for  a  member  to  charge  a  government  with 
sheer  stupidity  and  gross  ignorance;  and  when  a  vindication  is  about  to  be  attempted, 
for  him  to  leave  the  House:  but  I  do  not  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  remain 
in  his  place  that  he  may  hear  my  answer,  but  that  he  may  listen  to  a  charge  against 
him  of  gross  ignorance  on  his  part.  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  accuse  him  in  his 
absence,  and  I  therefore  entreated  him  to  retain  his  seat.  He  asserts  that  government 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  ignorance  and  want  of  the  common  knowledge  of  gram- 
matical construction — that  they  also  had  the  intention  to  mislead,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  put  into  the  king's  mouth  a  proposal  to  resign  all  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  exciting  an  expectation  that  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  among  others,  were  to  be  relinquished.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  contends  that  there  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  speech  a  distinct 
explanation  that  his  Majesty  did  not  mean  to  relinquish  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
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revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  with  a  view  to  this  point,  it  is  material  to 
refer  to  the  language  of  former  sovereigns,  when  they  have  invited  the  settlement  of 
their  civil  list  George  IV.  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  give  up  his  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  retained  them,  and  in  his  speech 
to  parliament  in  1820,  he  said — **  The  first  object  to  which  your  attention  will  be 
directed  is,  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown — I  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal  my  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenues/'  George  IV.  did  not,  nor  did  he  mean  to  relinquish  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  nobody  supposed  that  he  did  mean  it ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  the  gross  ignorance  of  his  Majesty's  government  that  is  to  be  complained 
of;  but  the  g^oss  ignorance  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  which  has  led  him  to 
make  the  unfounded  accusation.  George  III.  also  in  his  speech  resigned  his  interest 
in  the  hereditary  revenue;  but  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  speech,  therefore,  of  his  present  Majesty,  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  speeches  of  his  predecessors,  George  III.  and  George  IV.;  and 
I  contend  with  confidence,  that  the  present  government  are  not  chargeable  with  the 
gross  Ignorance,  which  belongs  only  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  But  it  seems 
that  the  terms  **  casual  revenues*'  imply  the  relinquishment  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster." 

Mr.  Brougham :  I  contend  that  the  words  of  the  speech  imply  every  thing. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  And  I  contend  that  they  do  not.  I  suppose,  that  as  a  lawyer  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  not  deny  that  the  construction  of  particular  phrases  is  to  be 
collected  from  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  I  refer  him  to  the  language  of  the  statute 
1  George  IV.,  to  establish  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  accounts  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  should  annually  be  laid  before  parliament,  like  the 
accounts  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  Gibraltar,  &c.,  which  it  was  provided  should  be 
presented  before  the  24th  March  in  each  year.  Ilere,  then,  is  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, giving  an  express  construction  to  the  words  *'  casual  revenues;"  and  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  these  words  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  I  contend  therefore  confidently,  that  his  Majesty*s  ministers 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity  for  not  including 
those  revenues  in  words  to  which  former  speeches  and  acts  of  parliament  have 
given  a  definite  meaning,  excluding  those  revenues.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
on  a  future  occasion  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  for  a  select  com- 
mittee; though  neither  he  nor  the  hon.  and  learned  member  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  whether  that  committee  shall  have  power  only  to  examine 
accounts,  or  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  but  let  me  tell  them  that 
the  distinction  is  most  material.  The  whole  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  shows,  that  he  would  not  bo  satisfied  unless  the  committee  had  power  to 
investigate  the  necessity  of  the  most  minute  items  of  expenditure;  nor  do  I  see,  what- 
ever object  the  noble  lord  may  have  in  view,  how  that  could  be  otherwise  answered. 
I  beg  to  state,  however,  that  at  no  period  has  parliament  yet  thought  fit  to  appoint 
a  committee  with  such  extensive  powers  to  enquire  into  the  Civil  List;  though  I 
will  reserve  until  the  proper  occasion  my  objections  to  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mittee, now  first  proposed,  to  examine  every  particular  connected  with  the  Royal 
household,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  every  bill  lor  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  has  been  pre- 
pared in  order  that  the  House  may  be  able  to  compare  the  estimate  of  the  present 
year  with  the  expenditure  of  the  past.  If,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  deems 
It  consistent  with  propriety  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  fit,  in  every  instance,  that 
the  money  laid  out  should  have  been  so  expended,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  such  a  course 
will  spare  the  King's  servants  some  labour  ;•  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  calculated 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  monarchy.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee,  excepting  where  a  debt  was  incurred  by  the  Civil  List,  and 
where  resort  was  had  to  parliament  for  the  payment  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
accounts  already  produced,  and  those  that  will  be  laid  upon  the  table  this  evening, 
contain  so  full  an  explanation  of  every  item  of  charge,  that  I  cannot  believe  the 
House  will  not  be  as  competent  to  form  its  judgment  upon  every  point  on  which  its 
judgment  will  be  required,  as  if  a  conunittee  were  to  be  named,  with  the  limitations 
64— Vol.  IL 
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imposed  on  former  committees  on  the  same  subject  On  this  question  the  House 
cannot  possibly  decide  until  it  sees  all  the  documents;  but  this  1  may  say,  that  the 
King^s  government  would  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  an  attempt  to  throw 
the  responsibility  of  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  on  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
it  had  not  itself  proposed  the  estimate  of  what  it  thought  consistent  wtth  public 
•conomy,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  throne.  I  apprehend 
that  the  House  will  feel  that  we  have  pursued  a  course  both  accordant  with  pro- 
priety and  conformable  to  ancient  usage.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  com- 
plains of  the  complexity  of  the  accounts.  Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  accounts 
could  be  simplified  by  merely  transferring  some  particular  items  from  one  account 
to  another.  Any  man  of  sense,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  act  of  par- 
Uament,  will  understand  that  those  expenses  have  no  connection  with  the  personal 
expenditure  of  the  sovereign.  It  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong  to  include  them 
in  the  Civil  List;  but  I,  lor  my  part,  cannot  understand  how  their  omission  could 
serve  in  the  least  to  simplify  the  accounts.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  monarchy  to  ioclude  in  the  Civil  List  expenses  which  are 
incurred  for  the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign, 
or  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  But,  Sir,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  by  no  means 
expedient  to  separate  the  personal  expenses  of  the  monarch  from  every  other 
expense.  Such  an  arrangement,  at  least,  would  be  contrary  to  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  adopted,  and  which  met  the  assent  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  many  other  eminent 
men  who  were  usually  opposed  to  the  ministers  of  their  day,  and  equally  alive  to 
preserving  the  welfare  and  independence  of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
orown.  It  never  before  has  been  suggested  that  there  exists  any  necessity  to  make  a 
separation  of  those  articles  of  expenditure  which  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  splendour  of  the  crown  from  those  which  are  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made,  of  which  mischievous  and  artful 
persons  could  not  take  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
Ignorant  and  thoughtless.  Look  to  the  hand-bills  which  some  designing  persons 
have  found  means  to  circulate  extensively,  representing  the  Marquis  of  Bute  to 
receive  vast  sums  of  the  public  money,  while  the  truth  is,  that  nobleman  has  never 
received  from  the  public  one  farthing.  The  name  of  the  noble  Marquis  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  list  of  persons  who  are  described  as  receiving  immense  sums  from  the 
taxes.  Now,  Sir,  I  know  that  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  excited  among  the  least 
informed  of  the  people  by  those  gross  misrepresentations.  But  by  what  arrange- 
ments shall  we  be  able  to  prevent  mischievous  men  from  making  such  statements, 
and  ignorant  and  foolish  men  from  believing  them?  Now,  in  what  respect  is  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  present  arrangement  ?  and  in  what  degree  would  simplifi- 
cation be  efiected  by  setting  aside,  in  a  separate  account  from  every  other  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure,  £^)0,000  or  £500,000,  or  whatever  sum  parliament  may 
see  fit  to  allow,  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  crown  ?  The  impression  on  my 
mind  is,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  for  many  reasons,  inexpedient.  And 
so  far  as  public  economy  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  upon  what 
fund  those  other  expenses  (now  included  in  the  Civil  List)  are  charged ;  for  there  is 
an  express  provision,  that  should  any  saving  be  efiected  in  them,  the  sum  saved  shall 
not  g^  into  the  privy  purse,  but  shall  be  transferred  to  the  exchequer.    As  regards 

Sublic  economy,  therefore,  1  say,  Sir,  there  is  no  difierence  whether  those  expenses 
e  placed  in  this  account  or  in  that.  But  further.  Sir,  as  to  this  sum  of  ^^00,000 
or  £500,000,  which  b  said  to  be  voted  for  the  personal  comfort  of  his  Majesty,  I 
deny  that  it  is  intended  to  contribute  to  his  personal  comfort.  It  is  voted  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  that  splendour,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  inseparably  connected, 
not  with  the  personal  comforts  of  the  King,  but  with  the  public  interest.  Is  the 
office  of  tlie  Lord  High  Steward,  or  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  any  other  of 
the  officers  of  the  household,  instituted  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign  ? 
Certainly  not.  Thev  are  connecting  links  between  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  unite  together  the  separate  bodies  which,  without  some  such  connection  and 
mutual  dependence,  might  come  into  hostility  and  conflict.  They  are  subservient 
to  that  dignity  which  the  sovereign  should  uphold  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  which  he  sometimes  upholds  with  g^reat  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Therefore*  Sir,  I  doubt  wliether  it  be  ejqiedient  to  make  an  entire  separation  of 
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the  ejqpense  of  every  public  office  from  the  Civil  List,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  people 
in  a  separate  sum,  the  charge  wliich  they  pay  for  the  monarchy.  I  say  it  is  a  ques- 
tion ratlier  of  feeling,  or  at  most  of  expediency,  than  of  public  economy.  I  believe 
that  every  man  of  intelligence  in  the  kingdom  is  aware,  that  the  Civil  List  does  not 
merely  include  the  personal  expenses  of  the  monarch,  but  that  it  also  provides  for 
other  branches  of  the  public  service.  I  cannot  suppose  that  we  should  either  dispel 
illusion,  or  give  satisfaction  by  the  separation  proposed.  Even  the  advantages 
which  are  represented  as  likely  to  be  attained  by  that  arrangement  do  not  seem  to 
me  of  such  importance  as  to  counterbalance  the  inconveniences  which  would  result 
from  it.  However,  as  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee — whether  it  be  a  mere  Committee  of  Supply,  or  a  committee  of  more 
extended  powers,  such  as  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  has  proposed — for  that  oppor- 
tunity I  shall  reserve  the  farther  explanation  of  my  view  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  rose,  and  said  that,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
affirmed  that  a  charge  had  been  made  against  him,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had 
put  them  (the  ministers)  upon  their  defence,  and  that  no  charge  had  been  brought 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  member  by  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  except  in  retort  for  a 
charge  previously  brought  against  himself.  He  had  certainly  dwelt  upon  one  ex- 
pression used  by  the  learned  gentleman,  in  which  he  had  charged  the  ministers  with 
gross  ignorance.  Throughout  that  discussion  he  had  been  altogether  right,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  altogether  wrong,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  support  his  construction  of  the  passage  in  the  King's 
speech  alluded  to.  The  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were 
never,  he  contended,  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  phrase  "hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown."  In  surrendering  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  to 
the  disposal  of  that  House,  his  late  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  had  used  the  expres- 
sion, that  he  surrendered  them  *'  entirely,"  and  his  present  Majesty  had  said  the 
same  thing  in  other  words — namely,  that  he  surrendered  those  revenues  "  without 
reserve.*'  The  difference  was  only  in  the  phraseology — there  was  no  difference  of 
meaning.  The  words  of  his  Majesty's  speech  were  these : — "  I  place,  without  re- 
serve, at  your  disposal,  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from  the  West 
India  duties,"  &c.  Sec.  Now,  he  would  ask  if  it  were  not  clear  that  his  MigestT 
would  have  enumerated  the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall 
amongst  the  others,  had  he  proposed  to  surrender  them  ?  (no,  no  I)  As  to  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Fox  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  the  question  of  the  Civil  List 
was  discussed,  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  in  parliament  when  Mr.  Burke  brought 
forward  the  act  by  which  the  Civil  List  was  divided  into  the  different  classes  of 
expenditure  which  it  contains  at  present ;  and  when  that  bill  was  before  the  House, 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  dissent  from  the  arrangement.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brougham)  asked  why  the  ministers  did  not  correct  the  mistake  respecting  the 
revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall.  On  the  second  evenmg  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  heard  that  mistake  corrected  by  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  on  that  occasion,  perhaps  he  was 
attending  to  his  duties  elsewhere ;  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  the  House,  attending 
to  hfs  duty,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey)  asked  whether 
the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  were  included  in  the  sur- 
render, and  it  was  distinctly  answered  that  they  were  not. 
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November  15,  1830. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  H.  Sumner,  said,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member,  that  four  or  five  hours  every  day  of  my  life  are  spent  in  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  crimes.  I  know  that  volun- 
tary associations  have  been  formed  to  establbh  watch  and  ward  in  many  threatened 
situations ;  and  I  believe  that  nothing  but  extraordinary  local  vigilance  will  proxidi^ 
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effectual  security  agsdnst  these  abominable  offenders.  No  military  force,  no  yeomanry 
force,  can,  I  am  afriud,  defeat  the  wicked  designs  of  men  who  have  some  ulterior 
object  in  view  beyond  the  mere  redress  of  a  local  evil :  that  I  firmly  believe.  If 
any  measure  can  be  suggested,  by  forming  local  associations,  or  otherwise,  for 
which  the  assistance  of  parliament  or  of  government  may  be  necessary,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  it  every  possible  consideration.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
there  is  no  plan,  promising  to  be  effectual,  which  this  House  would  not  cheerfully 
sanction  in  order  to  terminate  a  system  so  disgraceful.  The  House  will  not  require 
me  to  disclose  the  measures  I  am  adopting  to  detect  the  perpetrators — to  do  so  would 
defeat  the  object  itself.  No  expense,  no  exertion,  on  my  part,  has  been  spared,  to 
bring  these  iniquitous  persons  to  justice.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise  in  forming 
voluntary  associations,  or  in  swearing  in  special  constables,  the  House  will,  as  I 
have  said,  be  ready  to  sanction  any  mode  of  removing  that  difficulty,  and  I  may  add, 
for  myself,  that  I  will  give  any  proposition  my  most  willing  attention. 

Mr.  Portman  observed,  that  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  special  constables  might 
be  sworn  in  by  magistrates. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  the  statute  of  the  1st  Geo.  IV.,  which  enabled  magis- 
trates to  appoint  special  constables  under  certain  circumstances.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  applied  to  cases  where  there  was  a  mere  apprehension  of  tumult. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said — I  deeply  regret  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  connected  two  subjects  which  have  not  the  most  remote  relation  to  each 
other — dissatisfaction  with  the  government  and  the  legal  and  acknowledged  means 
of  showing  it — and  this  infamous  system  of  destroying  the  property  of  uuoffending 
individuals.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  means  what  he  has  been  stating;  and  1  form 
that  opinion  of  the  construction  of  his  words  from  communications  he  has  himself 
made  to  me.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  for  the  hon.  member  to  hold 
out  even  the  shadow  of  a  palliation  for  the  late  detestable  proceedings,  by  arguing 
that  the  ministers  are  unpopular? 

Mr.  Hume : — I  did  not. 

Sir  Robert  Peel: — The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  best  law  to  put  an  end  to  them 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  ministers.  Whatever  he  may  do,  I  acquit  those  who  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  government  of  any  participation  in  these  infamous  acts.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  thinking  man  in  the  community,  however  opposed  to  govern- 
ment, who  would  participate  in  these  excesses,  and  who  would  not  join  any  confede- 
racy to  put  an  end  to  them.  Whatever  cause  of  dissatisfaction  there  may  be,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  that  dissatisfaction,  and  outrage  such  as  every  man 
laments.  The  hon.  member  states  truly,  that  voluntary  associations  have  been 
formed  in  various  situations,  to  take  precautions  against  crimes  of  this  nature :  and 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that  magistrates  are  empowered,  on  any  reasonable 
apprehension  of  meditated  felony,  to  swear  in  special  constables.  I  am,  however, 
quite  ready  to  consider  any  further  suggestion,  by  a  temporary  law,  to  render  that 
power  more  effectual.  I  earnestly  recommend,  from  my  experience,  the  utmost  local 
and  personal  care;  for  I  believe  that  these  crimes  have  been  frequently  committed 
through  the  agency  of  one  or  two  individuals  of  respectable  appearance — so  respect- 
able as  to  disarm  suspicion — unconnected  with  the  parish  or  village  where  the  tire 
takes  place.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  more  situations  than  one;  and  I  can  suggest 
nothing  but  extreme  local  vigilance,  and  associations  among  the  inhabitants,  to  pro- 
tect their  own  property.  I  again  repeat,  that  every  measure  it  may  be  possible  for 
me  to  adopt,  without  local  knowledge,  shall  be  adopted.  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
any  rational  law,  for  any  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to  explain.  The  rigiit  hon.  baronet 
had  certainly  mistaken  or  misrepresented  what  he  had  said.  At  least,  nothing  which 
had  fallen  from  him  could  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  much  irritation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  think  that  he  misrepresented  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  be 
must  have  greatly  misunderstood  liim,  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  say  that  **  no  Act 
of  Parliament  which  they  could  pass  would  have  any  effect  in  putting  down  the  dis- 
affection, unless  it  were  accompanied  by  concessions."  ♦•••••  jj^ 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  misrepresent  the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  or  to  put  a  false  or  an  unfair  construction  upon  it.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
wished  the  system  of  the  incendiaries  to  be  put  down,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must  say,  that  the 
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observations  of  the  hon.  geDtleman  were  but  little  calculated  to  effect  that  object, 
aud  were  at  least  ill-timed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  II.  Sumner,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  believed,  that  some  advantage 
might  be  gained  by  making  publicly  known  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  law  upon  that 
subject.  By  the  Act  of  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27,  for  increasing  the  power  of  magistrates 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  provided,  **  that  in  all  cases  where  it  should  be 
made  appear,  upon  the  oath  of  five  respectable  householders,  that  any  riot  or  other 
breach  of  the  peace  had  taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place,  the  magistrates 
may,  by  precept  in  writing,  call  on  any  number  of  householders  to  act  as  special 
constables,  whenever  they,  the  magistrates,  shall  see  fit  and  necessary;  in  which  case 
it  is  competent  to  the  justices  at  the  sessions  to  order  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
appointment  of  constables  to  be  paid  by  a  rate  upon  the  county.**  Now,  according 
to  that  law,  when  the  magistrates  are  satisfied  that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  sus- 
pecting that  incendiary  acts  are  meditated,  they  are  empowered  to  appoint  constables, 
and  charge  the  expenses  to  the  county. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
November  16,  1830. 

Alluding  to  the  defeat  of  ministers  last  night,  in  the  division  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  List,  upon  an  amendment  proposed  on  Sir  Henry  ParnelPs  motion, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — ^^  Sir, — The  deep  and  unfeigned 
respect  which  I  owe  to  this  House  induces  me  to  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  publicly  stating,  here  in  my  place,  that,  in  consequence  of  what  occurred  last 
night,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  humbly  and  respectfully  to 
inform  his  Majesty,  that  I  perceive  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  those  affairs  depends 
upon  me,  either  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  feelings,  or  with  perfect  advantage  to 
the  country.  Sir,  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
thus  tendered  on  my  part,  and  I  have  to  inform  the  House,  therefore,  that  I  con- 
sider myself  as  holding  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department  only  until  his  Majesty 
shall  have  been  enabled  to  appoint  a  successor  to  me  in  the  office  which  I  have 
resigned.  The  same.  Sir,  is  the  case  with  the  other  members  of  the  government* 
They  all  consider  themselves  as  holding  their  respective  offices  only  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed. 

L')rd  Althorp  and  Mr.  Brougham  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  feel  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  misunderstand- 
ing, to  trespass  again  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am 
not  apprehensive  of  any  thing  I  have  said  being  misunderstood  here :  but  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  misapprehension  going  forth  to  the  country,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
notice  one  expression  which  fell  from  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  opposite.  I  know 
very  well  what  the  noble  lord  meant,  but  out  of  doors  the  expression  to  which  I 
allude  may  possibly  be  misconstrued.  The  noble  lord  said,  '*  There  is  no  longer 
any  administration  in  existence."  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  effect  true;  but  it  ought  to 
be  generally  known  and  understood,  that  until  my  successor  is  appointed,  I  am  in 
full  possession  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ; 
and  that  I  am  quite  prepared,  if  public  necessity  should  require  me,  to  exercise 
that  authority  to  its  utmost  extent,  being  quite  confident  that  I  shall  receive  the 
support  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  if  I  exert  that  authority  in  any  case  in 
which  the  public  welfare  calls  for  the  exertion  of  it. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  I  assure  the  right  hon.  secretary  that  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand him.  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  imputed  to  him  any  disposition  to  allow 
the  public  service  to  suffer  injury  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place.  All  I  meant  was,  that  under  such  circumstances,  motions  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  have  never  been  discussed 
in  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  my  explanation  was  intended  to  prevent  misconception  out  of 
doors.    I  was  well  aware  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  misunderstood  me. 
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DR.  PHILLPOTTS,  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 
November  17,  1830. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  J.  Graham,  relating  to  the  proposed  election  of  the 
Rey.  Dr.  Phillpotts  as  bishop  of  the  see  of  Exeter, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken  respecting  the 
issuing  of  the  come  cCelire  for  the  election  of  Dr.  Pliillpotts,  before  his  Majesty's 

government  had  been  dissolved,  and  before  the  notice  to  which  the  hon.  baronet 
ad  referred  had  been  given,  and  his  Majesty's  intentions  had  been  notified,  previous 
to  the  giving  of  that  notice,  to  Dr.  Phillpotts,  respecting  the  living  of  Stanhope  in 
commeiidam;  the  instniments  for  the  conge  (TeHre  had  been  accordingly  completed ; 
but  no  steps  had  been  taken  respecting  the  granting  of  the  living  of  Stanhope  in  com- 
mendam,  and  no  steps  would  be  taken,  until  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  had 
taken  place.  He  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  expediting  the  passing  of  any 
such  instrument.  He  should  not  feel  himself  warranted  in  departing  from  the  usual 
course,  and  therefore,  until  the  consecration  had  taken  place,  he  should  not  take  any 
steps  for  the  issuing  of  an  instrument  for  the  holding  of  the  living  in  question  in 
commendam.  Probably  his  Majesty's  government  would  be  completed  before  that 
time,  and  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  any  such  step  respecting 
such  an  instrument.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  say,  that  with  regard  to  any  in- 
strument upon  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been  taken  previous  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  ministry,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  state,  tliough  holding 
the  seals  of  office  only  pro  tempore^  to  transmit  to  his  Majesty  such  an  instrument 
for  his  Majesty's  signature.  At  the  present  moment,  there  were  various  instruments 
passing  through  the  Home  Office,  respecting  which  his  Majesty's  pleasure  had  been 
already  taken.  This,  however,  he  would  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  he  might  be  assured  that  nothing  would  be  done  secretly  respecting 
this;  but  that,  in  the  event,  which  was  very  improbable,  of  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's) 
holding  the  seals  of  office  when  that  instrument  was  to  be  made  out,  he  should  give 
him  previous  notice,  and  the  fullest  information  wliich  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  bring  that  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  extremely  improbable, 
as  he  had  already  said,  that  he  should  still  hold  the  seals  of  office  then.  He  could 
not  promise  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  would  depart  from  the  usual  course ;  but  he 
repeated,  that  he  would  give  the  hon.  baronet  notice  before  any  step  should  be  taken 
for  making  out  the  instrument.  He  was  aware  that  any  delay  in  the  discussion  of 
the  hon.  baronet's  motion  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  after 
the  notice  which  had  been  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  After  that  notice  it  would 
be  most  disagreeable  to  him  if  his  friends  in  that  House  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  soon  as  possible,  of  stating  the  reasons  upon  which  he  grounded  his 
defence. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 
November  18, 1830. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  a  petition  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  from  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Southwark, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  and  if  any  one  had  proposed 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
police,  and  whether  the  charge  for  it  could  be  reduced,  he  should  not  have  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  acceding  to  such  a  proposition.  He  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  most  ready  to  acouicscc  in  it;  not  because  the  expense  of  the  police  had  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaKcn  his  conviction  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
such  force  should  exist  for  the  preservation  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  metropolis,  but  because  he  should  be  glud  to  be  afforded  the 
public  opportunity  of  examining  into  every  proceeding  connected  with  the  new 
establishment,  its  mode  of  appointment,  its  arrangement,  the  real  amount  of  the 
expense  which  was  incurred  tor  it,  and  of  having  a  comparison  drawn,  both  on  the 
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score  of  expense  and  efficiency,  between  the  present  improved  system  of  police  and 
that  which  formerly  existed.  He  should  be  glad  to  be  afforded  such  an  opportunity, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  had  been 
spread  abroad  by  interested  persons  on  this  subject.  If,  therefore,  any  such  com- 
mittee should  have  been  proposed,  he,  for  one,  should  have  been  most  happy,  if  he  bad 
continued  in  office,  to  second  the  motion,  as  he  felt  convinced  that  the  result  of  the 
evidence  which  would  be  produced  before  that  committee,  would  be,  to  establish  in 
every  respect  the  great  claims  which  the  new  police  possessed  upon  the  public  approba- 
tion and  confidence.  People  supposed  that  the  sole  object  of  the  new  police  establish- 
ment in  London,  was  to  keep  watch  upon  individual  houses.  Now  no  police,  no 
matter  how  constituted,  could  do  so  effectually,  if  the  individual  inhabitants  of  such 
bouses  did  not  respectively  exert  themselves  a  little  to  protect  their  own  property. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  within  the  last  few  months,  in  consequence  of  his 
Majesty^s  accession  to  the  throne,  there  had  been  various  public  occasions, — such 
as  reviews,  and  other  public  exhibitions, — upon  which  immense  crowds  of  people  had 
been  assembled,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  most  perfect  order  had  been  maintained 
by  means  of  the  new  police.  It  was  obvious  at  once,  that  in  a  population  such  as 
existed  in  this  metropolis  of  upwards  of  1,200,000  persons,  there  should  be  some 
civil  means  for  preserving  order  and  regularity.  If  no  such  civil  means  existed,  the 
only  alternative  would  be  the  maintenance  of  an  immense  military  force,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  army  estimates  and  expenditure.  If  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  the  most  perfect  order  and  regularity  had  been  maintained  by  the 
new  police  on  the  occasions  to  which  he  had  alluded;  and  he  had  not  heard,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  number  of  persons  that  had  been  congregated  on  those  occa- 
sions, that  a  single  accident  had  occurred.  He  undoubtedly  thought,  that  it  mip^ht 
be  made  a  question  whether  a  portion  of  the  charge  for  the  police  might  not  be  fairly 
borne  by  the  country  at  large.  He  believed  that  if  the  exi)ensc  for  the  police  had  been 
limited  to  6d.  in  the  pound,  they  would  not  have  heard  a  word  about  the  unconstitu- 
tional nature  of  that  force.  He  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  police 
establishment  at  a  less  charge  than  that  now  incurred  for  it;  and  if  that  charge  was  to 
continue  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  tax,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  it  below  8d. 
in  the  pound.  He  must  say,  that  when  complaints  were  made  of  a  chaise  of  2s.  6d. 
in  the  pound  being  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  police,  that 
such  a  charge  was  not  countenanced  by  the  law.  The  maximum  charge  was  fixed  by 
the  Act  at  8d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  if  the  overseers  of  the  different  parishes  asked  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  2s.  6d.  on  account  of  the  new  police,  he  would  tell  them  that  the 
overseers  had  no  legal  authority  to  levy  more  than  8d.  for  that  purpose.  He  knew 
that  a  great  misunderstanding  prevailed  in  the  public  on  that  subject,  and  he  thought 
it  right  to  say  thus  much  with  a  view  to  remove  it.  He  was  afraid  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  a  committee,  if  the  charge  were  still  to  be  defrayed  by  local  taxa- 
tion, would  not  be  to  reduce  its  amount.  He  hoped  that  a  committee,  if  one  should 
be  appointed,  would  enter  minutely  into  every  portion  of  the  financial  question  with 
regard  to  this  force — that  it  would  consider  the  amount  of  the  wages — the  mode  of 
forming  the  various  corps;  and  that  it  would  examine  into  the  condition  of  every 
class  of  the  police,  and  that  it  would  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  produce  an 
efficient  and  respectable  cor[)s  for  less  than  the  present  charge.  He  did  not  think 
that  such  a  force  could  be  produced  for  a  less  charge ;  but  if  it  could,  and  he  had 
continued  in  office,  no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  sugges- 
tions from  a  committee  to  attain  that  object.  The  chief  objection  which  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  urged  against  the  plan  of  the  new  police  was,  that  the  amount  of 
salary  was  not  such  as  would  secure  respectable  persons  to  fill  situations  in  it.  A 
guinea  a-week  was  the  salary,  subject  to  certain  deductions  for  lodgings,  and  other 
matters.  One  great  object  in  the  formation  of  the  new  police  establishment  was, 
that  having  removed  it  from  the  power  of  the  local  authorities.  Parliament  miffht 
always  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  its  power  of  inspection  over  it,  and  that 
from* time  to  time  the  various  matters  connected  with  it  should  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  House.  He  conceived  that  the  period  had  hardly  arrived  for  the 
institution  of  such  an  enquiry ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  excitement  of  the  public 
mind  was  such  as  had  been  represented,  let  a  committee  be  appointed,  for  he  would 
maintain  that,  having  taken  away  the  local  authori^  over  the  police,  that  House  was 
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bound  to  institute  any  enquiry  which  might  be  necessary  on  the  subject.  He  would 
say,  as  secretary  of  state,  that  if  the  police  force  was  not  honestly  managed  and  con- 
ducted, it  would  be  a  curse,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  to  the  public.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  a  parliamentary  committee  should  from  time  to  time  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  subject,  not  with  a  view  to  throw  any  doubts  upon  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  police,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  improvements  might 
not*  be  made  in  the  efficiency  and  arrangement  of  that  force.  With  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  parishes,  they  had  been  always  properly  attended  to ;  he  had 
shown  no  favour  in  the  appointment,  and  he  was  sure  that  every  gentleman  in  that 
House  must  know  that  he  had  not  prostituted  the  appointments  in  the  new  police  to 
any  private  purpose.  The  parishes  should  understand  that  they  could  recommend 
individuals  who  were  qualified  for  the  situation,  and  that  their  recommendations 
would  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  those  from  any  other  quarter.  But  if  the  parishes 
were  to  recommend  those  they  thought  fit,  and  if  there  was  to  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  complying  vnth  their  recommendation,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  to  the 
parishes  a  control  over  the  appointment  of  the  police,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
act  to  take  out  of  their  hands.  The  effect  would  be  to  do  away  with  all  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  new  police  establishment,  and  to  do  away  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  police  being  placed  under  the  control  of  one  head,  upon 
which  arrangement  the  efficiency  of  the  present  public  establishment  so  entirely  de- 
pended. At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  there  should  be  always  a  ready  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  that  head  to  act  in  concert,  and  co-operate  with  the  parish 
authorities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ailerwards  gave  notice,  that  immediately  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  the  subject.  He 
repeated,  he  would  move  for  such  a  committee,  not  from  any  doubts  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  police,  but  because  he  was  anxious  that  the  whole 
establishment  should  be  examined. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wyse,  observed,  that  the  hon.  member  was  mis- 
taken, since  the  expense  of  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  was  not  supported  by 
local  taxation  alone.  A  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  that  establishment  was 
taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.  He  would  now  refer  again  for  one  moment  to 
the  expense  of  the  new  police  establishment,  in  order  to  say,  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  act  which  he  had  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  police,  an  account 
was  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  within  thirty  days  of  its  assembling,  of  the  real 
amount  of  the  sums  paid  by  each  parish  on  account  of  the  new  police.  That  pro- 
vision referred  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  December ;  and  therefore,  when 
parliament  did  again  assemble  he  should  move  for  that  account,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  sums  stated  to  have  been  paid  for  the  new  police  had  not  been 
really  required  for  that  purpose. 


NEW  MINISTRY. 

NOVEMBBB  22,  1830. 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  the  hon.  member^s  allusion  to,  and  implied  want 
of  vigilance  and  promptitude  in  the  late  cabinet,  with  respect  to  the  disturbances 
existing  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  could  only  say,  that  every  aid  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  counties  in  qnestlon  to  receive  from  the  military  force  at  the  disposal 
of  government,  they  had  received ;  that  every  suggestion  of  the  local  magii»tracy — 
every  suggestion  calculated  to  stop  the  evil — had  been  adopted  by  the  late  govern- 
ment, which  paid  the  most  undivided  attention  to  the  case.  Where  parties  locally 
interested  co-operated  with  government — where  the  disposition  towards  disturbance 
had  been  promptly  met  by  them — it  was  always  suppressed.  He  had  seen  indivi- 
duals, unsupported  by  any  force,  refuse  to  sign  papers  guaranteeing  a  reduction  of 
rents  and  tithes,  and  he  knew  of  no  one  case  of  personal  violence  having  been  offered 
to  such  individuals,  who  were  uniformly  successful  in  their  resistance  to  such  law- 
less demands.  In  all  case  of  this  nature  the  rioters  had  retired,  threatening  perhaps 
to  return  on  «  fatare  day,  bat  they  did  not    No  doubt|  if  there  was  not  •sufficient 
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military  and  local  force  to  support  persons  who  acted  thus,  and  repress  disturbance. 
Parliament  would  be  at  least  as  much  in  fault  as  the  late  government,  for  having 
compelled  ministers  to  adopt  dangerous  reductions.  He  repeated,  every  thing  which 
it  was  possible  to  do  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  despatching  detachments  of  the 
military,  and  sending  portions  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  (although  that  was  a 
body  intended  for  other  purposes),  to  aid  the  local  force  where  the  exigency  called 
for  such  assistance.  Every  species  of  civil,  military,  and  legal  assistance  had  been 
promptly  given  to  the  local  magistracy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Baring,  ventured  to  say,  that  if  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made  by  government  last  year  to  increase  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  in  anticipation  of  disturbances  such  as  now  existed, — he  ventured  to  saj 
that  the  proposal  would  not  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  The 
hon.  member  had  said,  the  disorders  might  still  be  put  down,  and  in  this  sentiment 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  Indeed,  he  saw  no  reason  for  apprehension. 
He  thought  that,  even  without  reference  to  a  military  force,  the  fact  of  every  man 
that  was  menaced  being,  as  was  doubtless  the  case,  prepared  to  fight  in  defence  of 
his  property,  was  sufficient  without  such  an  efibrt.  If  aggressions  were  met  by  A 
pusillanimous  compliance,  no  military  force  would  suffice  to  put  down  the  dis- 
turbances. Every  man  who  had  landed  property  had  dependents  more  or  less 
numerous — let  him  arm  them,  and  they  would  repel  all  aggression.  A  case  had 
occurred  in  which  this  was  done,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  put  down  a  riot. 
Let  others  follow  the  example,  and  refuse  to  make  concessions  to  tumultuous  vio- 
lence, and  he  would  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  there  existed  a  military  force 
sufficient  (when  thus  aided^  to  put  down  the  disturbances.  But  without  that,  aJl 
the  military  and  civil  force  that  could  be  brought  to  act — all  the  efibrts  of  a  Secretary 
of  State — were  as  nothing.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perilous  state  of  things  if  every 
thing  depended  upon  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  an  individual  sitting  in  an  office  at 
WhitehalL  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other  functionary, 
to  act  with  advantage  in  such  cases,  unaided  by  the  suggestions  of  the  local  ma^ 
gistracy. 


SALARIES.  PENSIONS,  NATIONAL  DISTRESS. 

December  6,  1830. 

In  a  conversational  discussion,  originated  by  Mr.  Waithman,  relating  to  salaries, 
pcnsons,  and  national  distress, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  C^rge  Robinson,  said,  he  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  shown,  by  his  own  observation,  that  such  an  enquiry  as  he  had 
recommended  would  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  mentioned  one  topic 
on  which  he  desired  a  special  enquir}',  namely,  the  operation  of  taxation  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  distress.  For  that  he  wanted  a  special  committee.  If  a  com- 
mitteejwere  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  general  distress,  that  cause 
would  undergo  investigation;  and  was  he  to  be  told  that  it  would  be  possible  for  one 
committee  to  enquire  into  all  the  causes  of  distress  ?  That  one  committee  would 
have  to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  the  corn-laws— of  the  poor-laws — into  the  efiect 
of  taxation ;  and,  after  having  enouired  into  the  efiects  of  all  these  things,  it  would 
have  to  find  out  remedies  for  the  distress.  If,  however,  a  committee  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calling^n, 
he  thought  it  would  be  beneficial.  The  time  was  come  when  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  the  House  to  institute  some  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  southern  counties ;  and 
particularly  into  the  practical  operation  and  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  An 
enquiry,  limited  to  the  defects  of  the  administration  of  those  laws,  might  be  most 
useful,  and  he  would  willingly  go  into  it,  without  any  reference  to  party  or  politics, 
but  solely  with  a  view  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  few  facts,  so  that  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer  in 
some  counties — in  the  weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  for  example — might  be  contrasted 
with  hia  condition  in  other  counties,  under  different  phyncal  drcomstances,  and  with 
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his  condition  in  past  times.  He  should  like,  also,  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  those  districts  where  wages  were  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and 
where  roundsmen  were  common,  with  their  condition  in  those  districts  where  the 
wages  of  the  labourers  were  wholly  paid  by  the  employer,  and  roundsmen  were 
unknown.  The  practical  operation  of  the  two  systems  would  then  be  accurately 
known,  which  would  be  of  great  use.  He  would  enquire  also  into  the  influence  of 
rents,  and  into  their  amount.  At  present,  it  was  generally  stated  that  high  rents 
had  contributed  to  the  distress.  That  was  not  his  opinion ;  but  in  the  committee 
those  who  supported  that  opinion  could  be  heard,  and  the  landowners  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  its  incorrectness.  The  committee  might  enquire,  too, 
into  the  probability  of  our  population  finding  a  vent  in  our  colonies  of  North 
America.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  make  enquiries  into  the 
quantity  of  land  yet  unappropriated,  and  into  the  best  conditions  of  making  grants, 
had  lately  returned,  and  he  tiad  made  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ;  and  a  committee,  having  his  information,  might  examine  how  far  volun- 
tary emigration  might  be  looked  to  as  a  means  of  relief.  If  he  only  had  complete 
information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  two  or  three 
counties,  and  their  condition  in  the  same  counties  forty  years  ago,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  their  condition  in  other  counties,  he  would  not  sav  that  some  remedy  for  the 
distress  might  not  be  devised ;  for  he  still  remained  of  opinion,  that  a  correct  arrange- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  and  leading  facts  was  the  best  foundation  for  future  mea- 
sures. If  he  were  placed  in  the  committee,  he  should  make  it  his  object  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  enquiry ;  and  the  public  time  of  public  men  could  not  be  better 
employed  than  in  investigating  such  a  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU,  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  he  attributed  the  present  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  no 
particular  persons,  nor  did  he  speak  of  it  as  caused  by  the  fault  of  any  body  of  men. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  been  gradually 
deteriorating  for  several  years  past,  but  he  did  not  attribute  that  as  a  fault  to  any 
one  class.  He  wished  it  also  to  be  understood,  that  he  had  never  once  thought  or 
said,  that  the  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes. 


THE  CIVIL  LIST. 
Decsmbeb  7,  1830. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Althorp  across  the  table,  and  was 
understood  to  say,  that  as  the  order  of  the  House  had  already  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  upon  the  civil  list,  his  Majesty*s  ministers  ought  to 
move  to  rescind  that  order,  and  then  to  appoint  another  committee,  as  it  would  be 
very  irregular  and  improper  to  keep  the  present  committee  in  abeyance,  merely  upon 
a  private  understanding  that  the  noble  lord  was  preparing  papers,  and  getting 
ready  propositions  to  lay  before  it.  He  apprehended  that  another  committee  could 
not  be  appointed,  nor  could  the  subject,  with  propriety,  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  present  committee,  unless  the  House  first  rescinded  the  order  for  its  appoint- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  some  hostile  animadversions  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Sir  Robert  Peel  arose, 
and,  thus  expressed  himself: — Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  heard  such  a  speech  as  that  in 
mv  life.  Is  it  for  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  chose  to  put  a  question  to  his 
Mnjesty^s  ministers  on  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue,  to  lecture  me? — Does  the 
hon.  gentleman  consider  himself  entitled  to  lecture  me,  I  say,  upon  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  his  Majesty *s  government?  Impediments! — what  impediments 
have  I  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  noble  lord?  The  noble  lord  may,  perhaps,  be 
perfectly  reasonable,  perfectly  right  in  his  wish,  that  government  should  have  time 
to  consider  what  civil  list  they  will  propose  to  the  committee,  and  that  the  committee 
shall  not  meet  until  the  proposition  is  ready  to  be  made.  But  what  I  say  is,  that  an 
order  of  the  House  is  already  made,  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  and  yet 
the  noble  lord  savs  he  shall  not  be  prepared  to  make  any  proposal  to  that  committee 
until  after  the  Onristmai  reoess;  and  therefore  two  months  must  elapse  before  the 
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committee  can  sit  with  effect.  If  this  be  so,  surely  there  ought  to  be  some  distinct 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  sanction  the  non-meeting  of  the  committee. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  because  I  was  against  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
I  ought  to  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord.  Sir,  we  are  to 
consider  the  orders  of  the  Ilouse,  and  not  the  sentiments  of  individuals.  If  the 
noble  lord  thinks  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  meet  till  after  the  Christmas 
recess,  this  postponement  should  have  the  direct  sanction  of  the  House. 

After  some  unimportant  remarks  from  Lord  Althorp,  and  one  or  two  other  mem* 
bers,  the  conversation  dropped. 


GRAND  JURIES  IN  IRELAND. 
December  9,  1830. 

In  a  debate  upon  certain  resolutions,  moved  by  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  subject 
of  grand  juries  in  Ireland, 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  course  of  the 
proceeding  rather  tlien  on  the  substance  of  the  motion.  The  right  hon.  barOnet  had 
proposed  tive  resolutions  in  detail,  calling  on  the  House  to  affirm  several  important 
matters.  The  House  should  be  careful  how  it  affirmed  those  matters ;  and  he  would 
therefore  suggest  that  it  would  be  better,  before  affirming  those  matters,  that  the 
House  should  see  the  resolutions  in  print,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  well  consider- 
ing the  subject.  He  objected,  then,  to  the  course  adoptea  by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 
The  object  of  the  resolutions  was  to  declare  that  the  lessee  should  not  pay  the  cess, 
which  should  be  paid  by  the  lessor.  He  wished  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare 
that  the  occupier  ought  not  to  pay  the  assessment ;  but  surely  the  interval  between 
the  House  of  Commons  making  that  declaration  and  passing  a  bill  to  impose  th« 
payment  on  the  other  class,  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  When  the  right  hon* 
baronet  remembered  the  agitated  state  of  Ireland,  he  would  himself  see  the  propriety 
of  not  condemning  one  system,  by  a  resolution  of  that  House,  before  the  legislature 
were  prepared  to  establish  another.  His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr  M.  Fitzgerald)  knew 
that  he  did  not  agree  to  all  his  views.  He  objected  to  establishing  any  board, 
whether  under  the  government  or  not,  to  regulate  local  taxation.  Local  taxation 
should,  he  thought,  be  regulated  by  local  authorities,  which  he  preferred  to  any 
board.  The  object,  he  thought,  should  be  to  establish  a  local  authority,  but  to  place 
that  authority  under  certain  restrictions,  and  subject  its  acts  to  revision.  Certainly 
he  objected  strongly  to  the  present  plan  of  allowing  one  individual  to  name  all  the 
members  of  these  little  parliaments,  as  the  grand  juries  were  called.  All  the  objec- 
tions  to  select  vestries  applied  with  great  force  to  a  body  of  twenty-three  persons, 
selected  by  one  individual.  He  wanted  to  see  the  people  of  Ireland  take  an  interest 
in  such  institutions  themselves,  and  he  sho.uld  like  to  see  them  establi^,  with  cer- 
tain checks,  institutions  for  local  expenditure,  such  as  were  in  England.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  body  to  which  this  power  was  intrusted  very  numerous — it  might 
nearly  approach  the  number  of  an  English  grand  jury.  He  wished  next  to  separate 
the  judicial  power  from  the  power  of  levying  taxes.  If  twenty-three  gentlemen  8S« 
serted  that  a  tax  was  neces:^ary,  or  if  they,  as  the  taxing  body,  should  feel  objections 
to  any  tax  proposed,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  decision  of  any  other 
body,  particularly  if  they  were  taken  from  the  landowners,  and  the  landowner^ 
were  to  be,  as  was  proposed,  the  rate-payers.  On  this  body,  however,  there  ought 
to  be  a  check.  It  should  have  the  absolute  power  to  levy  taxes  for  useful  works ; 
but,  to  have  an  assurance  against  jobs,  two  means  might  be  employed  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  the  money  was  expended  properly.  He  would  give  a  veto  to  sume  Board 
on  any  project  involving  a  large  expense — such  as  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  he 
would  not  allow  the  work  to  be  done  except  by  public  contract.  He  knew  no  other 
body  so  likely  as  this  to  determine  correctly  what  works  were  useful.  Then  there 
ought  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  public  authority,  a  power  to  compel  the  grand  jury 
to  give  an  account  of  all  the  money  expended.  He  could  not  see  in  this  case  any 
objection  to  give  such  a  power  to  the  government ;  and  he  vAd  not  know  why  tlie 
treasurer  of  the  county  should  not  be  called  on  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  mooiey 
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he  was  authorized  to  expend.  These  were  the  great  principles  on  which  he  would 
proceed.  With  respect  to  advancing  money  for  public  works — though  be  admitted 
that,  in  particular  cases,  it  had  been  advantageous — he  could  not  give  his  assent  to 
it  as  a  general  system.  To  give  £100,000  to  relieve  urgent  distress  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  to  employ  the  public  funds  to  find  employment  for  tbe  people,  was  likely 
to  stimulate  population  beyond  its  due  proportion.  It  would  interfere  with  the  na- 
tural demand  for  labour ;  and,  as  the  stimulus  could  not  be  continually  and  perpetu- 
ally applied,  it  must  end  in  a  convulsion,  and  greater  distress  than  it  was  intended  to 
relieve.  It  could  not  confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  the  country.  Moreover,  to 
advance  money  on  a  great  scale  for  carrying  on  public  works,  would  not  accord  in 
any  manner  with  the  general  financial  system  of  this  country.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  apologised  to  the  House  for  the  length  of  his  remarks,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  would  not  be  considered  as  at  all  tending  to  undervalue  the 
exertions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  or  lessen  the  importance  of  the  object  he  had 
in  view. 
Sir  John  Newport^s  resolutions  were  withdrawn. 


REDUCTION  OF  SALARIES'  COMMITTEE. 

Decembeb  10,  1830. 

In  a  conversation  respecting  the  select  committee  which  had  been  appointed  the 
preceding  night,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  for  an  enquiry  into  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  under  the  Crown — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  admitted  that  the  committee  was  very  fairly  formed.  If  indi- 
viduals were  not  included  who  last  night  spoke  in  favour  of  reduction,  it  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  chance,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  was  ordinarily  arranged.  The  subject  to  be  considered  was  an 
exceedingly  delicate  one.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  a 
sufficient  remuneration  for  a  Prime  Minister,  or  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  enquiring  into  the  private  circumstances  of  the  individual.  With  reference 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
object  of  this  enquiry  would  be  much  better  served  by  omitting  him  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
and  his  right  hon.  friend.  They  were  placed  in  a  more  painful  situation  than  if 
they  even  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  government ;  because  any  honourable 
man  in  office  would  much  rather  agree  to  a  reduction  of  his  salary,  than  say  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  receiving  more  than  the  public  ought  to  have  paid.  In 
his  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  afibrd  satisfaction  to  the  public,  if 
those  who  had  held  office  were  merely  called  on  to  give  their  evidence.  It  would 
be  much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  appear  before  the  committee  as  a  witness,  than  to 
sit  on  it  as  a  judge;  for  if  he  gave  his  conscientious  opinion  that  the  salaries  ought 
not  to  be  lowered,  it  mi^ht  be  unjustly  supposed  that  he  was  only  vindicating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  himself  and  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in 
office.  If  it  were  necessary  that  he  should  act  on  the  committee,  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  duty ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
his  name  and  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He  begged  leave  again  to  state  his 
willingness  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the  enquiry  ;  and 
to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought  the  committee  was  very  fairly  framed. 


PROCESSION  OF  THE  TRADES  TO  ST.  JAMES'  PALACE. 

December  10,  1830. 

In  a  discussion  which  commenced  with  Mr.  Grove  Price,  respecting  the  large 
masses  of  the  people  which  had  accompanied  the  deputation  from  difierent  trades, 
to  present  an  address  to  his  Majesty  at  St.  James'  Palace,  a  few  days  ago — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  meeting  such  as  that 
aasembled  the  other  dej,  for  the  purpoae  of  going  up  with  aq  address  to  the  sove- 
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reign,  was  illegal.  Such  a  meeting  might  be,  as  that  was,  quite  peaceable,  but 
still  an  actual  tumult  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  render  it  illegal.  The  mobs 
which  assembled  under  Lord  George  Gordon,  professed  that  they  met  for  the  most 
peaceable  purposes;  but,  nevertheless,  all  the  authorities  of  that  day,  and  ever  since, 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  illegal  assemblies.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
sider that  an  assemblage  of  10,000  or  20,000  persons  round  the  doors  of  Parliament, 
in  times  of  public  calamity,  or  in  a  period  of  great  excitement,  should  not  have  some 
undue  control  on  their  proceedings;  and  on  this  ground  such  assemblages,  however 
peaceable  their  professed  and  even  real  object  might  be,  were  very  wisely  prohibited. 
With  respect  to  the  case  before  the  House,  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Govern- 
ment looked  upon  it  rather  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  than  the  rule;  for 
undoubtedly,  if  such  assemblages  were  to  be  permitted  on  the  precedent  of  this,  it 
might  lead  to  serious  evils,  and  certainly  would  cause  very  gpreat  public  inconveni- 
ence, lie  owned  he  had  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  but  with  great  regret,  that  a 
tri-coiored  flag  had  been  borne  amongst  the  banners  of  that  procession.  He  heard 
it  with  the  more  regret,  as,  from  the  communication  that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  deputation  that  had  waited  upon  him  before  he  went  out  of  office,  he  had  under- 
stood that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  contemplated.  Three  persons  from  the  trades* 
societies  had  waited  upon  him,  acquainting  him  with  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  already  alluded  in  his  statement  of  what  occurred 
before  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Dei)artment.  Those  three  in- 
dividuab  were  not  of  any  high  rank  in  life;  but  he  had  received  and  treated  them 
with  a  respect  which  he  considered  very  justly  due  to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
which  they  appeared  to  possess.  They  stated  the  disappointment  experienced  by 
the  trades  at  the  postponement  of  his  Majesty's  intended  visit  to  the  city,  after  the 
expensive  preparations  they  had  made  in  flags  and  banners  to  receive  him,  and  thej 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  present  their  address  at  the  levee.  He  said,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  that  course,  but  it  must  be  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  not  many  of  their  body  should  come  up  with  the  deputation.  On  that  under- 
standing they  went  away;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  similar  understanding  was 
entered  into  with  the  noble  lord,  his  successor  in  office.  As  to  the  tri-colored 
flag,  he  would  admit  that,  as  the  flag  of  a  country  whose  change  of  government  we 
had  acknowledged,  and  with  which  we  were  in  perfect  amity,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  any  crimes  which  in  former  times  had  been  com- 
mitted under  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  wish,  that  in  a  procession  got  up 
to  compliment  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  there  should  be  no  other  flag  intro- 
duced but  our  own  national  flags.  He  would  have  said  the  same  last  year,  had  the 
white  flag  been  borne  in  any  similar  procession.  Still  he  must  hope  that  there  was 
some  mistake  in  this,  and  that  a  flag  belonging  to  one  of  the  trades,  which  were  of 
various  colours,  was  mistaken  for  the  tri-color ;  for  he  owned  he  could  not  have 
expected,  after  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  this  procession, 
that  they  would  have  sanctioned  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Corncwall  said,  that  he  was  in  Pall-Mall  on  the  day  in  question,  and  saw  the 
whole  procession  pass.  He  could  not  tell  why,  but  there  had  been  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  while  the  procession  was  passing,  that  he  should  see  the  tri-colored  flag 
among  tiie  banners;  but  it  was  not  there;  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  tri-colored  flag,  and  he  should  be  ready  even  to  depose  to  that  fact  in 
a  court  of  justice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  more  convinced  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
as  to  the  flag  being  a  tn-color;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  unfair  to  flx  upon 
it  as  the  act  of  those  who  managed  the  procession.  In  an  assembly  of  10,000 
persons,  it  was  impossible  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  flag,  by  one 
or  two;  and  it  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  charge  it  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

After  some  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  permitting  this  procession ;  but  he  would  fully  admit  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  knowledge  of  it  had  reached  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  it  wouWhave  been  impolitic  to  proscribe  the  meeting.  He 
had  been  long  enough  in  office  himself  to  know  the  cases  of  difficulty  which  (9ften 
presented  themselves  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  fully  admitted  the  difficulty 
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in  which  the  Doble  lord  was  placed  when  be  heard  of  the  intended  procession  at  so 
▼ery  short  a  period  before  the  day  that  it  was  to  take  place.  No  doubt,  if  sufficient 
notice  had  been  given,  the  noble  lord  would,  as  he  ought,  have  prevented  it ;  but 
with  so  little  notice,  and  the  preparations  that  had  been  made,  it  was,  he  admitted, 
acting  with  prudence  to  let  it  proceed  undisturbed. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

December  1,  1830. 

In  a  discQSsion  which  arose  on  the  presentation  -of  a  petition  by  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  from  the  West  India  Planters,  and  others  interested  in  property  in  the 
West  Indies, — 

'  SiB  RoBBBT  Peel  sud,  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
the  question  presented  to  the  House,  or  to  avoid  feeling  how  much  danger  there  was 
in  the  discussion,  and  how  much  mischief  might  be  produced  by  the  use  of  hasty 
and  unguarded  expressions.     He  thought  the  House  could  not  be  too  cautious  in 
this  respect,  and  he  implored  the  members  to  abstain  from  any  language  of  recrimi- 
nation or  exaggeration,  and  from  raising  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  black 
population  of  the  colonies  which  must  prove  eventually  beyond  their  power  to 
realize.     What  was  at  that  moment  passing  in  every  part  of  the  world  must  teach 
them  the  danger  of  tampering  with  such  subjects,  and  he  conjured  them  to  take 
care  that,  while  they  were  extending  instruction,  they  did  not  also  give  expectations 
of  speedy  benefits  which  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  raise  expec- 
tations of  advantages  which  would  prove  wholly  Illusory.     He  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  had  made  use  of  expressions 
totally  at  variance  with  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Macaulay).     The  hon.  member  had  told  them,  that  there  was  a  third  party,  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  and  independent  of  the  slave  or  of  his  master,  whose 
interests  and  wishes  must  be  consulted,  and  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the 
leg^Iature,  and  a  claim  on  its  attention,  which  could  not  be  postponed.     If,  there- 
fore, they  were  prepared  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  for  a  single  day,  the  efiects 
might  be  mischievous  under  such  circumstances.     Unless  they  were' prepared  to 
dissolve  the  traffic  in  this  living  merchandise  on  the  instant — and  who  could  say 
that  they  were? — he  entreated  them  to  be  cautious  of  making  use  of  expressions 
which  could  only  irritate  the  passions,  and  might  lead  to  incalculable  mischief. 
Could  anv  man,  however,  who  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth,  close  his  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  question  ?    The  hon.  member  for 
Calne  admitted  in  the  fullest  manner  that  there  must  be  compensation  made  to  the 
planters.    If  their  claim  to  compensation  were  admitted,  what  was  to  be  its  amount  ? 
Was  the  country  to  recompense  the  owner  tor  the  direct  loss  he  would  sustain  in 
his  slave,  or  from  the  consequential  loss  he  must  sufier  in  his  property  and  planta- 
tions ?    These  were  grave  and  serious  questions  to  be  decided  before  they  came  to 
the  point  of  emancipation;   and  then,  supposing  that  eighty  millions  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose,  were  they  prepared  at  once  to  demand  that  sum  from  the 
people  of  this  country  P     Supposing,  however,  that  emancipation  was  determined, 
and  that  compensation  was  to  be  granted,  what  security  had  they  that  the  colonies 
would  not  be  involved,  before  they  could  carry  it  into  etFect,  in  a  general  confiagra- 
tion  f    Did  they  consider  the  consequences  of  suddenly  making  such  an  alteration 
in  the  existing  state  of  society?     Could  they,  when  ihe  slave  was  emancipated, 
secure  the  control  of  the  planter  over  him  as  a  freeman  ?  When  the  planter  received 
compensation  for  his  property,  all  desire  to  remain  in  the  colony — all  stimulus  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  would  be  taken  away  from  him.     The  aristocracy — if  he 
might  make  use  of  such  an  expression — would  leave  the  colony,  having  no  induce- 
ment  to  remain.     There  would  be  no  link  by  which  society  could  be  held  together 
— there  would  be  no  magistracy — no  power  by  which  wrong  was  to  be  punished,  or 
right  secured;  and  the  colonies  would  present  a  scede  of  civil  war,  and  a  succession 
of  biTrbarous  conflicts,  unmitigated  by  any  of  those  checks  which,  in  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  world,  were  foiuid  to  soften  the-horrora  of  the  fiercest  party  hostility. 
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These  were  a  portion  of  the  evils  which  might  flow  from  au  indulgence  of  intemper- 
ance of  expression,  or  from  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  the  claims  of  the  abolitionists. 
He  only  entreated  them  to  pause  until  they  could  fairly  approach  the  evils  which 
they  all  ardently  desired  to  see  mitigated,  but  which  never  could  be  effectually  dealt 
with,  unless  they  looked  not  more  at  the  pecuniary  rights  of  individuals,  than  at 
that  which  was  of  even  much  greater  importance— the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
slave. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  protested  against  the  consequences 
which  roust  arise  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  If  a  bill  were 
brought  down  conferring  immediate  freedom  upon  those  who  should  hereafter  be 
bom,  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  now  lived  in  slavery,  and  what  would 
be  the  evil  to  the  colonies  P  But  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  every  effort  ought  to 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  svstem.  Slave-evidence  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
received,  he  would  not  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  humanity;  some  other  amendments  were  equally  called 
for. 

The  petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  TRUCK  SYSTEM. 
Decembeb  14,  1830. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Littleton^s  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  consoli- 
date  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  Wages  in  Goods, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  he  meant  to  support  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
fordshire; but  in  no  stage  of  it  would  he  consent  to  a  committee  of  enquiry.  The 
bill  was,  perhaps,  opposed  to  the  rigid  rules  of  political  economy.  The  rules  of  that 
science  had  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth  in  a  nation,  but  he  must  enquire 
what  effect  the  application  of  them,  in  a  g^ven  case,  was  likely  to  have  on  the  morals 
of  a  country.  Now,  if  it  were  shown  to  him  that  the  application  of  those  rules  added 
to  the  stock  of  wealth,  but  tended,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  destruction  of  morals 
amongst  the  people,  he  certainly,  to  preserve  these  morals  pure,  would  overlook  and 
throw  aside  the  principles  of  political  economy.  They  had  established,  amongst  the 
greatest  improvements  in  science,  a  standard  of  money,  by  which  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  was  to  be  obtained,  ^oir,  the  only  commodity  over  which  the 
poor  man  had  any  command  was  his  labour.  That  being  the  case,  then,  he  had  a 
right  to  enquire  whether,  in  giving  up  that  labour,  the  bargain  made  with  the  poor 
man  was  a  free,  just,  and  equitable  one.  Supposing  that  the  transaction  was  not  a 
fair  one  on  the  part  of  the  master,  he  would  ask,  where  was  the  poor  man's  remedy? 
If  the  poor  man  were  to  be  paid  in  money,  then  it  was  easy  for  the  magistrate  to 
decide,  if  a  complaint  were  made  to  him.  If  the  poor  man  had  stipulated  for  2s,  and 
got  only  Is.  6</.,  it  was  evident  that  the  magistrate  could  grant  redress.  But  if  the 
labourer  agreed  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  for  his  debt,  in  that  case  he  had 
no  legal  remedy  by  which  he  could  recover  the  price  of  his  labour,  because  it  then 
became  a  question  of  quality,  and  not  merely  of  quantity.  If  the  quality  be  deteri- 
orated, and  the  quantity  was  not  curtailed,  there  was  no  mode  by  which  the  poor 
man  could  legally  enforce  justice.  On  these  few,  simple,  and  tangible  grounds,  he 
should  vote  for  the  bill  of  the  lion,  member  for  Statfbrdshire.  He  was  favourable  to 
the  payment  of  wages  in  money,  because  it  encouraged  feelings  of  sobriety  and  in- 
dependence. He  wished  the  poor  man  to  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  by  a  little 
money  for  old  age,  as  a  portion  for  a  daughter,  or  a  provision  for  his  widow.  This 
could  not  be  done  where  the  truck  system  prevailed,  and  men  were  paid,  not  in 
money,  but  with  bad  butter,  or  bad  cheese,  which  they  were  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
ruinous  loss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division,  by  167  against  27;  majority,  140. 
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EVESHAM  ELECTION. 
Decembeb  16,  1830. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  having  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  supersedeas  to  the  writ  that  had  been  issued 
for  the  election  of  two  members  for  the  borough  of  Evesham,  a  debate  arose,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  John  Russell,  said  he  admitted  that  the  noble 
lord  had  placed  the  question  fairly  before  the  House,  and  had  discussed  it  with  that  same 
candour  which  always  distinguished  his  parliamentanr  conduct ;  and  he  felt  confi- 
dent, from  the  candour  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  should  convince  the  noble  lord  that 
a  supersedeas  of  the  writ  ought  to  take  place.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  considerations  urged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Blechingly  should  be  put  out  of  the 

Jiuestion.  The  House  ought  not  to  allow  any  decision  as  to  the  general  question  of  Re- 
orm,  nor  any  discussion  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  if  the  borough  were  disfranchised, 
to  interfere  with  the  present  motion.  The  question  was,  whether  the  House  had 
evidence  before  it  sufficient  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  and  whether  they 
should  call  upon  the  people  who  had  been  corrupt  at  the  last  election  to  send  two 
other  members  to  that  House?  That  was  the  single  question  before  the  House,  and 
the  objections  urged  to  it  were  threefold : — ^first,  there  was  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Staffordshire,  that  to  suspend  the  is^tue  of  the  writ  would  have  a  tend- 
ency to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  the  Grenville  Act,  and  diminish  the  power 
of  Election  Committees.  That  argument  had  no  foundation.  The  election  com- 
mittee had  chiefly  to  decide  between  the  sitting  members  and  the  candidates;  and,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  final.  If  the  House 
were  to  interfere  with  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  that  would  not  be  dealing  with  the 
decision  of  the  election  committee.  The  report  of  that  committee  related  to  the 
sitting  members,  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerell;  but  the  committee  had 
also  made  a  special  report,  as  tne  noble  lord  had  stated.  The  ordinary  report  was, 
that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Charles  Cockerell  were  not  duly  elected.  That  was  the 
ordinary  report,  on  which  their  exclusion  was  founded.  Appended  to  that,  however, 
was  another  report,  which  stated  that  Sir  Charles  Cockerell,  or  his  agent,  had  been 
ffuilty  of  bribery,  and  that  several  of  the  electors  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
That  was  the  special  report.  The  Grenville  Act  did  not  make  the  special  report 
binding  on  the  House ;  but  it  said,  that  if  the  committee  which  is  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  sitting  members  shall  instruct  its  chairman  to  make  a  special 
report  to  the  House,  the  House  may  conform  to  or  disagree  from  the  resolution  of 
the  committee,  and  make  such  an  order  as  it  liked.  If  the  House  adopted  any 
order,  or  refused  to  adopt  it,  contained  in  any  special  report,  it  would  only  be 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  therefore,  he  considered  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  of  no  force.  The 
next  argument  was  that  of  the  noble  lord,  who  had  referred  to  precedents,  but  stated, 
in  which  he  agreed,  that  these  precedents,  though  generally  founded  in  reason,  were 
not  to  be  slavishly  followed.  He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  if  the  precedents  he 
should  quote  would  not  make  the  noble  lord  admit  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  issue. 
Two  precedents  might  be  referred  to — those  of  Penryn  and  Camelford.  In  the 
Penryn  case,  the  special  report  stated,  that  John  Goodeve,  Henry  Durnsford,  and 
Abraham  Winn,  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  Henry  Parker,  and  several 
other  electors,  had  received  bribes  to  induce  them  to  give  their  votes.  There  was 
no  imputation  of  general  corruption.  There  were  three  persons  accused  of  attempt- 
ing bribery ;  and  eight  others  accused  of  receiving  bribes !  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  justify  suspending  the  writ 
that  only  eight  persons  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  ;  that  was  the  Penryn  precedent. 
In  the  case  of  Evesham,  though  there  was  no  special  report,  it  was  stated  that 
twenty-two  persons  received  bribes.  If  in  Penryn  there  were  only  eight  persons 
bribed,  and  if,  as  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  twenty-two  were  bribed  in  Evesham, 
ought  the  House  not  to  conclude  that  the  issuing  of  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended 
in  the  case  of  Evesham  as  in  the  case  of  Penryn  ?  The  House  should  consider  that 
the  motion  was  not  to  suspend  the  writ  indefinitely,  but  only  till  the  evidence  should 
be  laid  before  the  House.     Would  it  be  decent  even,  to  g^vo  those  who  had  been 
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giiilty  of  corrupt  practices  the  power  to  renew  thera,  till  the  House  had  read  the 
evidence.     In  the  case  of  Camelford,  what  was  the  special  report  ?     That  John 
Stewart  had  acted  in  a  corrupt  manner,  and  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  was  inca- 
pable of  sitting ;  and  that  John  Kounsevel,  and  four  other  electors,  had  corruptly 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  return  of  two  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Oamel- 
ford.   In  this  case  there  were  only  five  voters  corrupt,  and  yet  the  House  of  Commons 
suspended  the  writ.     There  was  no  general  allegation  of  corruption.     Here,  then, 
were  two  precedents  of  suspending  the  issue  of  the  writ — clear  cases ;  and  would  not 
the  House,  therefore,  suspend  issuing  the  writ  for  Evesham,  in  which  twenty-two 
voters  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and  had  accepted  bribes,  only  till  the 
House  had  read  the  evidence  ?     The  noble  lord  must  see,  that  the  precedents  were 
not  in  his  favour,  and  were  in  favour  of  withholding  the  writ.    If  the  noble  lord  would 
reject  precedents,  and  try  the  case  by  the  principles  of  common  sense  and  reason,  he 
would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  be  issued.   Could 
there,  m  fact,  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject?     One  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
comiption  had  been  the  inveterate  practice  of  the  borough  for  fifty  years.     In  his 
opinion,  among  the  out-voters  the  practice  was  general.     They  had  the  testimony, 
too,  of  an  hon.  member,  who  had  stated,  that  he  had  relinquished  his  connexion 
with  the  borough,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  the  demands  for 
bribes  made  on  him.     That  was  in  evidence  before  the  House ;  and  did  not,  then, 
good  sense  and  reason  say,  that  the  writ  ought  to  be  suspended  till  the  House  could 
institute  a  full  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances?     Was  it,  in  fact,  possible  to 
hesitate  under  such  circumstances  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  indeed  said,  let  the  House 
consider  that  we  have  now  an  administration  pledged  to  reform,  and  let  it  leave  to 
that  the  task  of  enquiring.  Admitting  that  we  have  such  an  administration,  he  must 
deny  that  the  government  was  competent  to  enquire  into  all  the  peculiarities  of 
resident  and  out-voters.     Was  it  fit  that  the  House  should  delegate  to  the  ministers 
the  propriety  of  deciding  the  elective  franchise  of  this  borough,  and  of  determining, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  the  hon.  member,  which  he  had  well  remarked  and  remembered, 
on  the  propriety  of  excising  the  borough  itself?    If  it  were  to  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  by  an  enquiry  instituted  at  that  bar,  and  not  done  by  a  private  enquiry  insti- 
tuted by  his  Majesty^s  ministers.     The  government  was  not  fit  to  institute  such  an 
enquiry — it  could  not  receive  evidence,  and  he  did  not  know  any  plan  more  likely 
to  be  productive  of  injustice  to  the  parties,  than  for  the  government  to  undertake  the 
enquiry.   On  the  ground,  then,  of  the  Grenville  Act — on  the  score  of  precedents,  and 
on  the  principles  of  good  sense,  and  reason,  and  justice,  it  would  be  wise  to  order  a  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  till  the  evidence  should  be  before  the  House.    With  reference  to 
the  new-born  zeal  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  taunted  him,  he  must 
state,  he  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  remarks.     The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman *s  motiun  was  not  opposed  by  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sup- 
ported that  motion,  and  was  satisfied  with  much  less  evidence  than  others,  in 
the  cases  both  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford,  that  the  writ  ought  not  to  issue.     He 
had  always  contended  that  the  franchise  was  given  for  a  public  purpose,  and  that 
the  House  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  when  that  would  benefit  the  public.     He  had 
taken  no  part  in  any  former  debate  that  should  preclude  him,  on  any  fit  occasion, 
from  transferring  a  franchise  from  a  corrupt  borough  to  Birmingham  or  any  other 
large  unrepresented  town.     In  the  Penryn  case,  he  had  been  willing  to  transfer  that 
franchise  to  Manchester.    Upon  the  former  occasion  he  had  been  asked  what  course 
he  would  pursue  in  any  future  case  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  a  borough.    He 
bad  declined  to  answer  that  question,  declaring  that  he  would  act  on  eveir  occasion 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required.     He  had  reserved  himself  at  mil  liberty 
to  give  the  franchise  to  great  towns  on  any  fitting  occasion.     He  was  not,  however, 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  general  question.     He  would  only  ask,  whether  it  would 
be  wise,  after  the  allegation  which  had  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
to  intrust  again  the  franchise  to  a  borough  which  had  abused  it  ?    He  did  not  call 
on  the  House  to  decide  that  it  should  not  be  intrusted — that  was  not  the  question— 
but  to  decide  that  it  would  not  give  the  trust  till  it  had  seen  the  evidence. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  oppositioa 
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In  a  discussion  which  arose  upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland, — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  in  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  he  meant  to 
advert  to  most  of  the  topics  which  had  that  evening  been  brought  before  them, 
he  would  avoid  any  reference  to  party.  Indeed,  he  would  not  have  spoken  at  all,  had 
there  not  been  a  kind  of  personal  appeal  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference 
to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Gregory,  he  must  beg  to  bear  his  strong  testimony  to  that 
gentleman^s  merits ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Gregory^s 
political  opinions,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  perfectly  convinced  that  that  gentleman 
would  not  withhold  that  cordial  assistance  which  it  was  his  duty  to  render  to  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  his  department,  whatever  might  be  their  political  conduct. 
Mr.  Gregory,  however,  like  other  meritorious  public  servants,  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  calumnious  press  of  Ireland.  It  was  well  known,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
tenor  of  any  man's  conduct  in  that  country,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severest 
censure  from  the  press.  Be  his  opinions  what  they  might,  he  could  not  escape.  He 
believed  that  all  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  Mr.  Gregory  were  un- 
founded. He  believed  that  that  gentleman  was  incapable  of  being  swayed  in  his 
public  duty  by  his  political  feelings.  A  man  of  greater  integrity  and  honour  in 
private  life  he  had  never  met  with.  He  was  bound,  however,  to  admit  the  sound- 
ness of  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  government,  should  be  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
auxiliaries.  No  doubt,  after  thirty  years'  service,  Mr.  Gregory  was  entitled  to 
retire.  The  zeal  as  well  as  the  length  of  his  services,  entitled  him  to  grateful  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  hoped,  that  no  pledge  which  his  Majesty^s  government  had  given 
of  retrenchment,  would  prevent  them  from  taking  a  just  and  liberal  view  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  claims.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had  commented  on  what  had  fallen  from 
his  (Sir  R.  PeePs)  right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  G.  Dawson),  respecting  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  It  was  true 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  spoken  of  that  learned  judge  as  **  being  bribed  into 
retirement'* — but  what  he  had  meant  was,  that  his  services,  and  the  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  years,  had  entitled  him  to  retire,  and  to  an  allowance,  on  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  but  that  a  promotion  of  rank  had  been  unnecessarily  added.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  was  correct  as  to  the  Chief  Baron's  character  having  been  un- 
tainted by  the  investigation  which  his  conduct  in  a  certain  instance  had  given  rise 
to  in  that  House ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  concurred  with  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  matter.  When  the  subject  of  that  learned  person's  conduct  was 
before  the  House,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  examine 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  with  all  due  jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the  judicial 
character,  he  could  not  attribute  to  him  any  undue  motives.  He  begged  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  warning  and  exhortation  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  on 
this  point.  The  next  point  he  would  allude  to  was  the  implied  blame  of  the 
])resent  ministers  on  tlie  late  ministry,  for  not  having  done  as  much  as  they  promised 
to  elfect.  The  late  government  had  been  denounced  as  a  government  indifferent  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  indisposed  to  that  rigid  economy  which  the 
necessities  of  the  times  required.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  done  a  great  deal  towards 
relieving  the  burthens  of  the  people.  But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether,  short  as  was  their  experience  in  office,  that  experience  did  not 
convince  them  that  there  existed  many  more  difficulties  between  them  and  their 
wishes,  on  the  score  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  than  they  were  at  all  prepared 
to  expect? — whether,  in  fact,  it  were  not  a  very  different  thing,  out  of  office  to  recom- 
mend certain  popular  measures,  and  carry  them  into  effect  when  in  office?  Without 
wishing  to  blame  ministers  for  their  declarations,  he  would  say,  that  he  drew  this 
inference  from  them — namely,  that  they  would,  erelong,  perceive  that  they  had  been 
too  precipitate  in  pledging  themselves  to  effect  reforms  and  retrenchments  which 
they  would  find  themselves  unable  fully  to  realize.  With  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Plunkett,  he  willingly  admitted  that  Lord  Plunkett  was  perfectly 
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qualified  for  the  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  but  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  appointment,  his  Majesty's  present  ministers  had  subjected  the  country  to  an 
expense  which  his  Majesty's  late  ministers  had  avoided.  If  the  conduct  of  the  late 
administration  with  respect  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  were  re- 
collected, it  would  be  evident,  that  at  least  they  were  not  so  regardless  of  considera- 
tions of  public  economy  as  had  been  imputeid  to  them.  Sir  Anthony  Hart  was 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Cannin^^.  When  the  Duke  of 
Welling^n  came  into  power,  however,  he  did  not  remove  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  some  individual  more  favourable  to  his  political  opinions. 
Even  after  the  Catholic  question  had  been  carried,  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
acauiesced  in  the  continuance  of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  in  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
ana  thereby  spared  the  public  the  expense  of  his  retiring  allowance.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  opposite  said,  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland  was  necessarily 
a  political  office — that  it  was  so  in  England,  and  that  it  was  so  in  Ireland.  Although 
he  would  not  lay  down  a  general  rule  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  must  be  a  political  character. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  placed  in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  latter  was  ex  officio  a  minister  of  state,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  exercised  great  influence:  the  former  was  not  the  political 
adviser  of  the  Crown.  He  undoubtedly  performed  some  political  acts ;  chiefly  the 
recommendation  of  magistrates ;  but  he  was  not  the  political  adviser  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant.  He  was  sometimes  called  in,  on  great  emergencies,  to  aid  the  counsel 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  was  the  civil  adviser,  and  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
generals,  who  were  the  legal  advisers,  of  the  Lord-lieutenant.  He  mentioned  this, 
not  by  way  of  hostility  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett,  but  to  set  the 
right  non.  baronet  right  as  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  ministers  could  not  take  too  much  pains 
to  keep  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  state  separate  from  political  interference;  and 
the  truth  was,  that  the  less  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  interfered  with  politics, 
the  better.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  people  must  not  be 
too  vehement  in  their  expectations  of  the  retrenchment  which  any  government, 
however  disposed,  could  effect.  The  time  was  come  when  the  relative  claims  of 
public  servants  on  that  point  would  be  judged.  The  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  when  he  had  less  experience  on  the  subject  than  at  present,  spoke  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  retrench  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
public  good;  now  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  honestly  and  frankly,  but  boldly 
assert,  that  no  member  of  any  administration  had  ever  been  more  sincerely  desirous 
of  true  economy  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  that  few  members  of  any  adminis- 
tration had  ever  enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  his  wishes. 
He  allowed  that  the  present  administration  had  reduced  the  offices  of  Vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland,  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
[It  was  here  intimated  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  last  office  was  not  abolished 
— that  its  salary  only  was  saved  by  its  duties  being  performed  by  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade].  Well,  the  salary  was  saved,  but  that  was  a  species  of  popu- 
larity easy  of  attainment,  and  in  which  they  might  find  themselves  very  soon  excelled. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  which  administration  had  abolished  the 
office  of  Postmaster-general  of  Ireland;  but  he  would  affirm,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  abolish  that  office.  He  attached,  however,  but 
little  importance  to  the  abolition  of  one  or  two  offices,  and  if  the  present  ministers 
did, 'Could  they  think  that  what  they  had  already  done  would  be  considered  sufficient? 
Would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  any  body  to  outbid  them  for  popularity  ?  Would 
it  not  be  very  easy  for  any  man,  with  more  extravagant  views  of  what  was 
practicable  than  those  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  and  his  friends,  to  say  to  the 
people — •*  I  will  carry  on  the  public  service  on  cheaper  terms:  I  will  abolish  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  I  will  abolish  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal;  I  will  abolish  the  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Army?"  Would  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
join  in  countenacing  any  such  declaration?  Certainly  not;  because  he  knew  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  Did  they  not  feel  that  the  efficient  strength 
of  the  government  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  was  not  sufficient ;  and  although 
they  might  wish  to  secure  to  every  man  throughout  the  country  the  full  reward  of 
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]\i3  labours,  did  they  not  feci  it  was  but  a  dclusiun  to  hold  out  to  the  country  at 
large  the  expectation  of  any  extensive  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  government ; 
nt  least,  that  any  such  extensive  reduction  was  inconsistent  with  the  means  of  pro- 
perly conducting  the  public  business,  considered  not  with  reference  to  the  indivi- 
duals concerned,  but  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  public  affairs  ?  He  said 
with  them,  let  every  office  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  be  cut  down — let  them 
dispense  with  all  those  plac^  with  which  they  could  dispense ;  but  he  hoped  that 
no  attempt  to  catch  the  shadow  of  a  fleeting  popularity  would  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  waste  its  proper  strength.  The  question,  after  all,  became  one  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  late  government,  and  must  be  decided  when  they  could  properly  see 
whether  the  condemnation  pronounced  against  that  government,  on  the  g^und  that 
it  had  not  sufficiently  diminished  the  public  expenditure,  was  well  founded.  [Sir  J. 
Graham  nodded  assent.]  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  could,  as  by  that  applauding 
motion  of  his  head  he  seemed  to  intimate,  show  that  much  greater  reductions  than 
those  made  by  the  late  government  were  practicable,  no  man  would  be  more  delight- 
ed than  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  at  such  a  circumstance.  It  would  certainly  prove,  that 
the  late  government  might  have  done  more ;  and  over  the  advantages  which  would 
be  obtxdned  by  the  country  be  should  heartily  rejoice,  though  he  must  at  the  samo 
time  share  in  the  condemnation  of  not  having  before  conferred  them.  He  would 
only  caution  his  right  hon.  friends,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  not  to  pledge  them- 
selves too  hastily  to  a  sweeping  retrenchment,  before  they  had  examined  aU  the  de- 
tails of  the  offices  with  which  they  were  connected — not  to  promise  that  reduction 
of  salaries  which  they  might  afterwards  find  would  weaken  the  public  services,  and 
not  to  encourage  the  public  too  much  in  expecting  that  diminution  of  offices  which 
might  afterwards  be  found  inconsistent  with  the  s^ety  of  the  country.  The  present 
ministers  had  pledged  themselves  to  reform,  to  economy,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  With  respect  to  reform,  that  was  not  the  time  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 
The  measure  was  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  introduced  incidentally  into 
discussions  of  that  kind.  He  would  however  say,  that  he  trusted  that  the  declara- 
tion of  his  jV^ajesty's  prime  minister,  that  no  measure  of  reform  not  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions  should  be  iatroduced,  would  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  With  respect  to  retrenchment,  that  must  be  the  profession  of  all  govern- 
ments— it  was  so  of  the  present — it  had  been  so  of  the  last ;  and  though  members 
in  opposition  might  find  fault  with  the  continuance  of  this  or  that  office,  it  was  his 
firm  belief  that  not  five  years  would  elapse  without  the  conviction  arising  in  the 
public  mind  that  these  professions  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
government.  With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  though  it  was  a  popular 
topic,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  the  present  ministers  state  it,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  policy,  that  they  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  peace.  Of  course 
every  government  must  wish  to  preserve  peace.  The  late  government  had  always 
stated  that  to  be  its  wish,  and  there  was  no  government  but  what  did  so  ;  it  declared 
that  it  would  leave  no  effort  untried,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  to 
preserve  peace.  No  man  felt  more  than  he  did  the  immorality  of  war,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  avoiding  the  rekindling  of  its  flames — no  man  was  more  deeply  convinced 
than  he  was,  that  this  country  was  interested  in  making  peace — but  peace  was  not 
always  the  only  question ;  it  was  not  always  to  be  obtained  or  preserved  at  the  wish  of 
the  government,  and  he  doubted  the  policy  of  too  strong  and  determi  ed  a  declara- 
tion, that  at  any  hazard  the  ministers  of  this  country  would  preserve  peace.  He 
knew  that  the  explanation  of  this  was,  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  maintain 
j)eace,  but  that  explanation  brought  the  matter  back  to  what  was  said  by  every  go- 
vernment. All  he  complained  of  was,  that  when  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  was  essentially  pacific,  had  confined  its  declarations  to  the  limit 
of  maintaining  peace  to  the  utmost  extent,  consistently  with  the  honcuir  of  this  coun- 
try, the  present  ministers  should  have  put  it  forward  prominently,  as  one  of  their 
principles  of  government  which  was  to  distinguish  them  from  the  late  ministry,  that 
they  would  maintain  peace  at  all  hazards.  He  concurred  with  them  in  thinking 
tliat  every  effort,  consis^tent  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  should  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  but  let  not  the  expressions  of  their  determination  to  preserve 
it  at  all  events,  be  too  strong;  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  circumstances, 
which  at  this  moment  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  might  compel  them  to  change 
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their  determination ;  and  those  circiunstances  might  possibly  be  created  by  too 
strong  a  manifestation  of  their  wish  to  preserve  peace.  He  called  on  them  to  show, 
as  the  late  government  had  done,  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  necessity  for  re- 
sorting to  arms,  they  would  at  once  take  up  arms.  He  called  on  them  not  only  to 
show  this,  but  their  conviction  also  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  necessity,  they  could- 
repose  with  confidence  on  the  belief  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  country  would  rally 
round  the  government,  and  carry  on  with  courage,  with  vigour,  and  effect,  that  con- 
test which  their  judgment  had  declared  to  be  inevitable.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  his  (Sir  Robert  PeeFs)  right  hon.  friend,  as 
intended  to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  He  denied  that  such  con- 
duct could  be  justly  imputed  to  his  right  hon.  friend.  The  right  hon.  baronet  sup- 
posed that  that  course  of  conduct  proceeded  from  pique  at  the  loss  of  office.  For 
himself,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  so  far  as  place  was  concerned,  if  lie  never 
returned  to  it  be  should  not  consider  it  a  misfortune ;  and  that  if  he  ever  should  be 
recalled  to  office,  so  far  as  his  personal  feelings  alone  were  concerned,  he  should  feel 
it  little  less  than  a  great  calamity.  Having  said  so  much  with  respect  to  the  points 
on  which  he  could  not  concur  with  the  present  government,  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  express  his  full  concurrence  with  them  in  one  matter  of  great  importance  : 
he  was  pleased,  much  pleased,  with  the  declarations  they  had  made,  that  they  would 
support,  at  all  hazards,  the  Legislative  Union  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  to  the  other  advisers  of  the  crown,  whether,  if 
those  who  agitated  this  question,  but  were  determined  not  to  bring  it  forward,  since 
they  avoided  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  agitation — he  suggested,  he 
said,  to  the  present  ministers,  whether  ic  would  not  be  better  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  of  that  House — to  move  a  resolution  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lature ?  Those  who  thought  that  the  union  ought  to  be  dissolved,  ought  to  submit 
the  question,  not  to  popular  agitation  in  Ireland,  but  to  the  deliberation  and  sanction 
of  those  branches  of  the  legislature  which  were,  and  ought  to  be,  the  sole  tribunals 
for  deciding  it.  He  hoped  that  the  young  members  of  that  House,  the  gentlemen 
who,  as  Catholic  members,  now  for  the*first  time  sat  amongst  them,  would  show  that, 
whatever  distinctions  might  have  once  existed — whatever  matters  might  have  once 
created  division — the  most  heartfelt  cordiality  united  them  in  preserving  that»ira- 
portant  union.  He  would  gLidly  sacrifice  the  office  and  power  he  had  once  enjoyed,  if 
the  present  ministry,  more  than  the  last,  could  secure  the  declaration  of  parliament, 
that  England  and  Ireland  should  share  their  fortunes  in  peace;  and  if  war  were  un- 
avoidable, that  they  would  fight  united  together,  and  by  their  union  attain  that  tri- 
umphant success  which  they  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  if  they  were  divided.  He 
hoped,  too,  that  out  of  doors  the  people  would  not  be  misled  by  the  declamation  of 
affected  patriots.  He  hoped  that  before  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  could  be  induced 
to  follow  the  example  of  Belgium  and  Paris,  they  would  well  consider  whether  they 
had  the  same  justifiable  cause  of  opposition  to  the  government ;  and  even  when  they 
had  settled  that  point,  he  trusted  that  they  would  well  consider  what  was  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  those  countries  in  which  revolutions  had  taken  place,  and  compare 
it  with  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  revolutions  had  begun.  In  say- 
ing that,  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of  the  resistance  these 
people  had  offered  to  their  late  governments,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  (and  in- 
deed no  cu'cumstance  could  induce  him  to  do  it)  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  those  go- 
vernments; but  although  the  resistance  was  justifiable,  he  had  a  right  to  enquire 
whether  revolution  were  not  a  great  evil :  and  when  he  looked  to  the  condition  of 
France  and  of  Paris,  and  particularly  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  hecculd 
not  help  thinking  he  was  justified  even  in  believing,  though  resistance  might  be  justifi- 
able,  that  it  involved  those  who  engaged  in  it  in  almost  irremediable  ruin.  He  called 
on  the  House  to  compare  the  state  of  the  public  funds  in  France  with  their  state  before 
the  revolution.  The  resistance  was  right;  it  liad  been  successful;  the  most  popular 
men  were  in  office;  yet  how  was  it  that  property  was  deemed  insecure,  that  employment 
was  almost  at  an  end ;  that  industry  was  paralysed ;  that  strangers  were  withdrawing 
from  the  country,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  was  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  revolution  ?  If  it  were  so,  as  he  believed  it  was,  then  he  asserted 
it  to  be  true,  that  great  changes  in  any  government  could  not  take  place  without  ex- 
citing alarm  and  despondency,  and  without  materially  and  iiyuriously  influeDcing 
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property  in  the  country  in  which  the  revolution  took  place.  He  called  on  the 
House — he  called  on  all  people  of  property — ^to  be  fully  aware  of  the  mistake  they 
would  be  committing,  in  dividing  this  country  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  aware  of  the 
Irreparable  evils  that  must  result  to  both  irom  such  a  measure.  All  people  of 
property  were  interested  in  this  question,  and  on  them  he  called  for  a  calm,  consi- 
derate, and  full  attention  to  this  subject.  In  what  he  had  said,  he  had  not  any  in^ 
tention  to  stop  the  course  of  fair  economy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  public 
press  of  this  country,  and  to  see  its  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  without 
knowing  that  while  economy  was  put  forward  as  the  avowed  object,  the  covert  design 
was,  to  d^rade  and  lower  dl  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
for  public  writers  that  power  and  authority  which  would  be  denied  them  under  all 
other  circumstances.  To  gain  that  end  they  were  willing  to  create  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, and  to  subject  this  country  to  the  worst  and  most  degrading  of  tyrannies — 
the  tyranny  of  an  ungovernable  mob. 

Mr.  Home  thought  the  discussion  now  introduced  had  been  most  unnecessarily 
commenced,  and  he  entered  his  protest  against  the  mode  adopted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  government  and  of  that  House  against  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  reform  and  retrenchment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  create  any  prejudice 
against  reform  or  retrenchment,  both  of  which  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
effected,  provided  they  did  not  injure  existing  institutions. 

Subsequently,  and  again  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that 
he  had  not  condemned  the  French — he  had  suid  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
resistance,  and  had  only  observed,  that  lawful  as  was  the  resistance,  it  was  still  un- 
fortunately true  that  the  revolution  thus  occasioned,  though  successful,  had  been 
productive  of  much  misery. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  in  an  adjourned  debate  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
House  was  counted  out,  and  adjourned  for  the  holidays. 


UNION  WITH  IRELAND.—PROCLAMATIONS  OF  THE 

LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

Fbbbuast  8,  1831. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon,  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  concluded  a  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  repeatedly  been  called  to  order,  by  moving,  "That  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  copies  of  the  Proclamations  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  against  Unlawful  Assemblies ;  also,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  present  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  Magistrates." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Sib  Rodebt  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr. 
Leader,  said  he  regretted  very  much  that  a  discussion  had  been  brought  on,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  reserved ;  but  as  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  on 
him,  to  take  part  in  that  which  he  could  have  gladly  avoided,  in  the'absence  of  the 
hon.  meral^er  for  Waterford,  whose  character  was  involved,  and  whose  situation 
was  concerned  in  the  question  then  agitated ;  but  since  the  time  was  come  for  the 
discussion,  it  became  every  man  who  took  a  lead  in  the  discussions  of  that  House, 
to  declare  that  he  had  irrevocably  made  up  his  mind  to  stand  by  the  execiftive  go- 
vernment, and  maintain  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries,  and  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  them  at  all  hazards.  This  was  that  domestic  concern  which 
was  now  of  paramount  importance.  He  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  did  not 
cast  into  utter  oblivion  all  party  political  feelings  which  might  have  existed  between 
himself  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite;  he  should  be  ashamed  of  hiras-elf 
if  he  did  not  cast  them  aside,  and  without  hesitation  express  a  steady  determination, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  support  the  king's  nnnisters  in  all  extremities 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  union  with  Ireland.  He  would  support  them  in  their 
proceedings,  and  should  they  make  any  little  slips,  and  he  did  not  say  that  they  had 
made  any,  he  would  put  the  best  construction  on  their  conduct ;  and  give  them 
credit  for  their  good  intention,  should  they  be  driven  to  any  harsh  measures  to  meet 
the  evasions  and  artifices  of  the  declarations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford. 
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The  House  could  well  conceive  the  diflficulty  under  which  the  declarations  of  that 
hon.  member  placed  the  ministers;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  government,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  dreadful  extremity  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  civil  war,  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  If  the  union  with 
Ireland  were  severed,  if  the  feeling?  of  independence  were  encouraged  in  Ireland, 
why  not  in  Scotland,  why  not  in  Wales,  and  why  not  break  up  the  empire  alto- 
gether ?  It  was  to  him  perfectly  clear,  that  should  the  Union  be  dissolved,  the  empire 
could  not  be  preserved  :  the  union  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  empire, 
and  if  it  could  not  be  preserved  but  by  force,  the  (j^overament  was  authorized  to 
use  force.  If  there  were  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  this  union — if  the  government 
were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  resolved  to  maintain  it,  the  government  would  be  to  blame 
if  it  did  not  first  employ  every  legal  means,  however  severe — every  authority  it  had 
received  from  parliament,  however  much  the  late  ministers  might  have  been  blamed  for 
procuring  that  authority ;  the  government,  he  said,  would  be  highly  blameable  if  it 
did  not  first  employ  every  legal  and  authorized  means  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  that  dreuilful  alternative,  suppressing  the  agitation  by  force 
of  arms.  If  the  laws  were  unable  to  stay  the  progress  of  those  who  desired  tho 
repeal  of  the  union,  still  the  government  would  be  highly  to  blame,  should  it  after- 
wards dye  the  scatfold,  or  the  plains  of  Ireland,  with  blood,  if  it  did  not  first  try 
all  the  existing  authority  of  the  laws.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  depre- 
cated the  proclamation  which  hatl  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  trades ;  but  that 
meeting  must  not  be  taken  by  itself.  The  hon.  member  must  conjoin  it  with  the 
declarations  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  who  had  signified  his  fixed 
intention  to  try  the  question  of  enforcing  the  proclamation,  and  who  had  distinctly 
declared,  that  when  the  opportunity  came,  physical  force  should  be  employed  to  sever 
the  Union.  The  government,  then,  he  contended,  had  no  alternative,  and  it  was 
mercy  as  well  as  good  policy  to  resolve  by  law  to  interdict  the  first  meeting  of  the 
people.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  constitution  of  Ireland  between  1782 
and  1800;  but  he  called  on  the  House  not  to  deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that, 
by  the  repeal  of  the* Union  now,  they  could  place  the  two  countries  in  the  same 
situation  as  they  were  in  before  1 800.  It  was  not  after  the  Uni«)n  that  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  placed  in  tlie  same  situation  as  if  no  Union  had  taken  place.  After  a 
divorce  the  feelings  wore  not  the  same  as  before  marriage.  "  Oh,  Sir!"  exclaimed 
the  right  hon.  baronet,  "  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves — very  dlfiereut  will  be  the  feel- 
ings— bitter  animosity  and  hatred  will  succeed;  there  will  arise  difierent  feelings 
as  to  religion  :  the  country  will  be  separated  into  hostile  and  intolerant  factions, 
and  the  country  will  be  a  theatre  of  outrage  and  violeuce."  ["  No,  no,''  from  CGorm^a* 
Mahon.]  Both  he  and  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  were  then  speaking  of  futurity, 
and  it  became  them  to  speak  with  becoming  diffidence  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment :  but  he  certainly  never  held  more  confidence  in  any  opinion  than  he  did 
in  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  Union  were  di.<solved,  such  scenes  as  he  mentioned  would 
be  realized.  If  the  Union  were  dissolved,  they  would  have  many  of  those  secret 
societies,  of  which  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  that  night.  He  did  not  certainly 
suppose  that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  had  been  united  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  but  to  obtain  tlieir  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom  ;  but  he  did  know 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics,  who  had  obtained  their  wishes,  had  resolved 
to  preserve  their  faith,  and  preserve  that  tranquillity,  and  that  freetlom  they  had  ob- 
tained. It  was  not  religious  differences  that  now  disturbed  Ireland — it  was  not  the 
want  of  any  political  right** — but  the  bad  example  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  acting  on 
the  excitability  of  a  generous  people,  which  had  produced  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  for  restoring  tranquillity  than 
the  prradual  return  of  the  reason  of  the  people.  He  did  not  wish  to  revive  religioujS 
animosities,  or  to  embody  again  the  Orangemen.  That  would  be  a  bitter  sacrifice; 
but  he  relied  on  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  was 
certain  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  when  reason  should  have  returned,  that 
they  would  see  the  folly  of  their  madness— and  it  was  madness  if  ever  a  nation  could 
be  mad — it  was  mwlness  to  attempt  to  sever  the  Union.  Let  them  only  look  at  the 
tlepreciation  it  would  occasion  in  the  value  of  all  property.  Let  them  remember, 
too,  that  England  could  never,  and  would  never,  but  at  the  last  extremity,  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.     Let  them  remember,  that  if  they  should  succeed  after 
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a  twenty  years'  contest,  what  they  would  make  of  their  conntry — a  grreat  moral  wil- 
derness, in  which  every  bad  passion  and  every  crime  would  flourish  and  ri[)eo. 
With  these  fee'ings,  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  remain 
united.  He  should  listen  with  favour  to  any  proposals  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
comins'  from  the  noble  lord ;  but  they  must  be  proposals  for  doin^  justice  to  all  par- 
ties. The  noble  lord  must  not  attempt  to  patch  up  tranquillity  and  peace  by  giving 
a  triumph  to  any  party.  He  considered  Ireland  at  present  to  be  in  g^reater  danger 
from  the  abuses  of  liberty  than  from  the  abuses  of  power,  and  therefore,  he,  placing 
full  confidence  in  the  government,  should  entertain  with  favour  any  proposition  for 
enforcing  the  law,  and  giving  strength  to  the  government.  If  circumstances  should 
arise  to  make  it  necessary,  he  should  be  ready  to  arm  it,  and  the  government  had 
good  ground  for  asking  it,  with  new  and  greater  power.  He  should  be  ready,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  lord,  to  support  any  proposition  of  that  kind  he  might 
make. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— THE  BUDGET. 
Fedbuabt  11,  1831. 

In  a  committee  of  supply.  Lord  Althorp,  after  going  through  the  details  of  tlio 
Budget,  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000,000  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  for 
the  transfer  of  aids  in  the  present  year. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  several  other  members  rose  at 
the  same  moment.     The  call  for  the  right  hon.  baronet  being  general,  he  procetKled 
to  observe,  that  he  perfectly  concurred  with  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject,  in  thinking  that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  refrain 
from  entering  into  any  details  at  present  as  to  the  taxes  that  were  proposed  to  be  taken 
ofi*  or  reduced.     UntU  a  full  and  ample  opportunity  should  be  given  for  mature  de- 
liberation on  those  important  propositions,  relative  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  he 
thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  opinion.     With 
respect  to  the  commutation  of  taxes,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  there 
was  a  great  danger  tbat  the  legislature  did  not  confer  the  benefit  on  those  that  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.     He  knew  from  experience,  and  it  was  easily  proved  with 
respect  to  several  articles,  the  duties  of  which  had  been  reduced,  that  the  benefit  of 
the  r(*duction  was  enjoyed  by  the  dealers,  and  that  the  price  of  the  commodities  did 
not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  remission  of  duty.     When  the  duty  was  removed, 
it  was  found  that  the  benefit,  somehow  or  other,  went  into  the  pocket,  not  of  the 
consumer,  but  of  the  retail  dealer,  who  laid  on  the  amount  remitted  in  duty  in  some 
shape  or  other,  on  the  price  of  the  commodity.    Now,  if  the  public  were  subject  to  a 
new  charge  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  removed,  and  did  not  gain  a  corresponding 
advantage  by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  )jro  tantOy  the  benefit  derived  by  the  remission 
of  taxes  would  be  diminished.     He  was  afraid,  after  the  experience  they  had  had 
of  the  results  following  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  leatner  and  various  other 
articles,  that  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  proposed  taxes  would  not  be  attended  with 
that  advantage  to  the  consumer  which  ought  reasonably  to  be  exfiected,  and  which 
was  fn tended.     At  all  events,  the  doubts  which  must  be  felt  on  that  point,  after 
what  had  already  occurred,  imposed  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  maturely 
considering  the  articles  on  which  they  intended  to  propose  that  the  duty  should 
be  removed.     With  respect  to  the  particular  taxes  wnich  the  noble  lord  purpose  1 
to  reduce,  there  were  some  which,  if  the  revenue  were  in  a  state  to  admit  of  any  re- 
duction of  taxation,  the  Committee  should  justly  and  properly  be  most  anxious  to 
take  off.     If  it  were  clearly  established  that  there  was  a  surplus  revenue,  and  that 
a  remission  of  taxation  could  properly  be  made,  he  knew  of  no  duty  which  he  should 
be  more  forward  to  repeal  than  the  tax  on  sea-borne  coals.     He  knew  of  no  one 
circumstance  which  would  produce  greater  benefit,  physical  and  moral,  to  the  poorer 
classes,  than  whatever  facilitated  their  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  coals  at  a 
moderate  price.     He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  relative  difien^nce,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  physical  comforts,  enjoyed  by  the  poorer  and  wealthier  clasps  in  this 
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oonntry,  was  more  felt  in  the  increased  ability  of  the  latter  to  purchase  a  sufficiency 
of  fuel  than  in  any  other  circumstance — much  more  than  in  the  circumstances  oi 
lodging,  board,  or  clothes.  As  to  lodging,  as  regarded  comfort  only,  the  poorer  and 
the  richer  classes  were  placed  very  much  upon  an  equality.  As  to  food,  there  was 
no  material  difference;  and  with  respect  to  comfortable  clothing,  the  price  of  the 
article  used  for  that  purpose  was  so  very  small,  that  there  was  no  material  difference 
in  that  respect  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  When  he  stated  this,  of  course 
he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  those  who  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  labouriug  population.  With  regard  to  those,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  classes,  he  thought  the  great  difference  was,  the  facility  which  the  one  class 
had  over  the  other  in  obtaining  fuel.  From  the  nature  of  the  duty,  these  facilities 
were  much  greater  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others.  To  subject  the 
poorer  classes  to  such  difficulties  in  obtaining  so  necessary  an  article  as  fuel,  did 
seem  contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice  and  good  policy.  He  contended,  also,  that  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  fuel  affected  the  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
At  all  seasons  it  was  necessary,  more  or  less;  and  in  winter,  fuel  the  poor  must  have, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  labour  by  which  many  of  them  gtiined 
their  subsistence.  If  they  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  they  naturally  be- 
took themselves  to  pilfering  from  the  woods  and  demesnes  of  their  richer  neighbours; 
and  this,  besides  confounding  right  and  wrong  in  their  minds,  necessarily  created  a 
degree  of  ill-will  between  those  whose  property  was  stolen,  and  those  who  were  of 
necessity,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  turn  pilferers.  A  state  of  animosity,  therefore, 
was  engendered  by  the  difficulty  which  the  poor  found  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  fueL 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  finances  of  the  country  would  permit  a  reduction  of 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  £800,000,  ho  thought  no  tax  could  be  selected  with  more 
propriety  and  more  advantage  than  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals. 
Nut  Co  enter  into  the  details  of  matters  of  comparative  minor  importance,  he  would 
just  beg  to  observe,  that  he  was  afraid,  the  proposed  tax  on  passengers  by  steam- 
boats would  have  the  practical  effect  of  preventing  the  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  Ireland.  He  believed  it  would  have  the  effect,  in  a  great  degree,  ot 
producing  a  suspension  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  stated  his  views  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  well  he  should  con- 
sider the  poverty  of  many  of  the  persons  passed  in  every  ship  that  came  from  Ireland 
to  England.  The  proposed  tax  (as  he  understood  it)  was  '2s.  6d.  for  any  distance  ex- 
ceeding twenty  miles.  [Lord  Althorpsaid,  thirty.]  And  for  a  less  distance  than  that, 
the  tax  was  to  be  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  The  sum,  therefore,  which  a  person  coming  from  Ire- 
land would  have  to  pay  would  be  neariy  double  the  amount  of  the  passage-money,  and 
would  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  the  Irish  labourers.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  noble  lonl  to  modify  the  proposition  so  as  to  except  the  intercourse 
with  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  tax;  but  unless  he  did,  the  practical  effect 
would  be  nothing  less  than  what  he  had  stated.  If  the  noble  lord^  had  not  con- 
sidered this  circumstance,  it  was  well  he  should  be  made  aware  of  it.  The  noble 
lord  had  omitted  to  mention  the  anumnt  of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year.  He 
stated,  in  round  numbers,  that  the  sum  required  for  the  service  of  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  interest  and  expenses  of  the  debt,  would  be  £46,000,000;  and  ho  further 
added,  that  the  estimates  were  drawn  up;  but  he  had  given  no  information  to  the 
committee  as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  estimates,  independent  of  the  debt,  and  still 
less  as  to  the  amount  of  the  respective  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  different 
public  departments.  He  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  noble  lonl's  intention  to  have 
stateil  the  amount  that  would  be  required  for  each  particular  branch  of  the  public 
service,  and  could  only  suppose  that  the  omission  had  taken  place  from  inadvertence. 
He  now  came  to  ancjther  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech,  and  he  said  it  not  in 
party  spirit,  that  all  those  matters  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  all  the  matters  that 
had  been  discussed  since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  were  trifling  and  of 
minor  importance,  when  compared  with  the  proposition  which  the  noble  lord  had 
made  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property.  He  trusted, 
that  the  noble  lord  would  consider  the  objections  urged  by  every  one  who  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sta:r;»nl>hire  (Sir  John  Wrottesley),  to  that  part  of  his  proposition,  and 
would  not,   thciefore,  persevere  in  his  plan.     The  t.bjectioub  had  cou.e  from  all 
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sides  of  the  House,  and  were  made  without  political  predilection  or  party  feeling. 
He  trusted  that  his  Miyesty^s  government  would  not  persevere  in  a  measure  which, 
in  his  view,  would  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  this  country',  which  bad  remained  hitherto 
unimpeached.  He  asked  the  noble  lord,  whether  he  had  read  the  words  of  tbe 
contracts  that  had  been  made  with  the  public  creditor?  He  would  refer  to  one, 
for  instance,  to  show  the  condition  on  which  the  public  creditor  had  advanced  his 
money  to  the  government,  perhaps  at  a  time  of  great  public  emergency.  All  the 
acts  for  raising  public  loans  were  nearly  in  the  same  words;  and  he  would  ask  the 
committee,  could  any  words  be  more  distinct  and  binding,  or  admit  of  less  doubt? 
He  would  refer,  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  to  an  act  entitled,  '*  An  act  for 
raising  the  sum  of  £27,000,000  by  way  of  annuity,''  which  would  show  the  House 
the  obligations  imposed  on  it.  This  loan  had  been  raised  in  1813,  and  he  referred 
to  it  as  stating  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the  language  of  all  acts  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  act  contained  a  guarantee  to  the  public  creditor  against  the  very  tax 
now  about  to  be  imposed  upon  him.  The  language  of  the  act  was,  that  **  no  stamp- 
duty  whatever  shall  be  charged  upon  any  transfer  of  this  property."  This  was  the 
condition  upon  which  money  had  been  borrowed.  Now,  how  was  it  possible  to 
^*rail  this  seal  from  off  the  bond?"  It  was  upon  this  express  condition  that  the 
public  creditor  had  advanced  his  money;  and,  if  this  condition  were  forgotten,  they 
would  violate  good  faith,  and  depart  n-om  that  proud  position  which  this  country 
had  always  occupied,  in  contradistinction  to  every  other  country,  in  its  dealings 
with  its  creditors.  No  ingenuity  could  get  rid  of  the  force  of  such  an  objection. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire,  said,  that  as  Parliament  had  imposed 
a  property- tax — as  it  had  violated  the  contract  with  the  public  before,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  violated  again.  That  was  the  very  thing  which  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  feared.  He  dreaded  that  an  inference  would  be  drawn  from  the 
proposed  violation  of  law  and  good  faith,  that  a  further  violation  was  not  improper. 
If,  in  these  times  "  of  productive  industry  and  of  steady  and  progressive  improve- 
ment," for  so  they  were  described  by  the  noble  lord,  and  he  took  the  admission — 
if,  in  such  times,  in  a  period  of  general  peace,  and  when  there  was  no  pressure  on 
the  energies  and  industry  of  the  country — if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  govern- 
ment contemplated  the  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an  express  contract 
entered  into  with  the  public  creditor,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  one-half  per 
cent.,  what  security  could  the  public  creditor  have,  if  the  times  of  1797  or  1798 
returned.  In  those  times,  unappalled  by  danger,  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
clung  to  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  as  its  best  security;  but  if  similar  circum- 
atamres  were  again  to  arise — if  the  diflBculties  which  then  environed  the  country 
should  again  exist — if  a  small  duty  were  to  be  imposed  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
contrary  to  the  principle  and  the  express  condition  of  the  contract,  what  could  the 
public  creditor  expect,  but  that,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  war  or  of  adverse 
circumstances,  his  property  would  be  seized  on  ?  It  would  be  little  consolation  to 
him  to  quote  the  proposed  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a  reason  for  their  violation  again. 
In  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  opinion,  this  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  policy  or  of  pru- 
dence; it  was  a  question  of  morals.  If  the  State  were  not  prepared  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements, still  there  was  justice  due  to  the  public;  and  let  not  individuals  be  called 
upon  to  sanction  a  course,  as  though  it  were  just,  which  their  feelings  must  tell  them 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  He  had  heard  of  a  public 
writer  who  claimed  a  right  to  violate  his  engagements,  a^d  contended  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  himself  discharged  of  a  debt  he  had  contracted,  upon  the 
ground  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  country,  which  ren- 
dered him  not  so  well  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  :i  public  writer,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  never  heard  that  doctrine  mentioned, 
in  public  or  private,  without  its  being  received  with  a  burst  of  indignation ;  but  if 
the  State  were  without  difficulties  (and  he  could  conceive  no  difficulty  which  could 
justify  such  a  departure  from  honour  and  good  faith  in  a  nation) — but  if  the  State, 
in  a  period  of  steady  and  progressive  improvement,  were  guilty  of  ^uch  violation  of 
good  faith,  let  them  not  upbraid  an  individual  if  he  followed  the  example,  and 
claimed  for  himself,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  licence  which  the  House  was 
now  called  upon  to  take,  with  respect  to  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the 
public  creditor.    If  the  question  were  not  to  be  tried  by  the  sense  of  iustice  wi.ich 
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every  man  had  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  must  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
public  faith  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate — if  they  were  to  try  the  question,  not 
upon  such  principles,  but  merely  as  a  question  of  policy  and  |;rudence,  he  was 
content  that  it  should  rest  upon  suoh  considerations.  By  adherinv:  to  public  faith, 
he  would  ask,  what  had  been  the  remission  of  public  burdens  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  six  years?  By  adhering  to  public  faith  they  had  been  enabled  to 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  five  per  cents.,  and  subsequently  on  the  four  per  cents.; 
and  by  these  operations,  a  sum  amounting  to  about  £2,600.000  per  annum  was* 
saved  to  the  public.  That  was  the  legitimate,  the  honourable,  the  honest  way  of 
dealing  with  the  public  creditor.  The  public  creditor  had  no  right  to  expect  the 
public  to  remain  his  debtor  longer  than  it  was  necessary.  The  public  were  enabled 
to  repay  his  loan,  and  this  wiis  done  in  effect.  By  maintaining  the  principle  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  creditor,  therefore,  the  public  had  been  enabled  to  discharge 
its  engagements,  and  to  get  rid  of  burdens  to  the  amount  of  £2,600,000  per  annum. 
This  was  effective,  because  they  had  adhered  steadily  to  their  engagements  as  to  the 
sheet-anchor.  If,  seven  years  ago,  they  had  set  the  example  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  set,  he  put  it  to  the  committee,  what  would  now  have  been  the  state  of 
public  credit,  and  whether  such  reductions  could  ever  have  been  made?  But  then, 
said  the  noble  lord,  *'  this  tax  cannot  be  considered  as  particularly  severe  on  the 
fundholder,  for  I  impose,  at  the  same  time,  the  samei^amount  of  taxation  on  the 
transfer  of  landed  property.*'  And  then,  said  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Btaffordshire ;  "there  is  no  distinction  between  the  proposed  tax  and  the  property- 
tax,  because  the  proi)erty-tax  was  on  landed  property  as  well  as  funded.  You 
would  be  justified,  therefore,  in  contending  there  was  a  distinction,  if  this  tax 
were  to  apply  to  funded  and  not  to  landed  property;  but  as  it  is  to  extend  to 
landed  property,  there  is  no  distinction,  and,  therefore,  no  objection."  He  for 
one  was  sorry  for  the  extension  of  the  proposed  tax  to  landed  property.  He 
believed,  of  the  two,  he  should  have  preferred  a  distinct  confiscation.  As  to  the 
argument,  however,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  proposed  imposition 
and  the  property-tax,  it  was  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pro- 
perty-tax was  a  tax  on  the  whole  income  of  the  coimtry — offices  and  professions 
•were  equally  subject  to  the  tax,  as  well  as  funded  and  landed  property.  But  how 
totally  uifferent  was  a  tax  on  the  income  of  land  from  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  land! 
By  the  policy  of  our  law,  many  estates  could  not  be  alienated.  He  could  show 
estates  without  end  in  which  transfers  had  never  taken  place.  On  all  occasions, 
transfers  of  land  were  comparatively  few;  they  did  not  amount  to  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  number  of  transfers  of  funded  property.  Landed  and  funded  property  were 
two  things  most  distinct  in  their  nature:  and  though  he  was  sorry  that  land  should 
have  been  included  in  the  noble  lord's  plan,  yet  it  was  quite  clear  the  proposetl  im- 
position could  not  affect  the  landholder  as  it  would  the  fundholder.  The  tax  on  land, 
however,  would  pass  over  the  prosperous  holders  of  lands.  Lands  were  generally  sold 
in  this  country,  either  upon  the  demise  of  the  head  of  a  family,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  fortunes  for  young  children,  or,  he  feared,  more  frequently  to  meet  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  times.  Now,  the  tax  would  not  press  upon  prosperous  land, 
but  on  land  under  adverse  circumstances;  and  for  this  reason,  if  there  were  no  other, 
the  tax  would  be  objectionable.  He  would  call  upon  the  House  to  recollect  what 
was  the  state  of  the  country  in  1813.  Parliament  had  then  decided  to  make  one 
tremendous  exertion,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  long  and  exhausting  war  in  which 
it  was  engaged  to  a  close.  The  annual  revenue  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  expense; 
so  that  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  call  upon  the  nionied  interest  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  great  national  effort  about  to  be  made.  He  would  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  protracted  contest,  but  he  would  ask,  upon  the 
general  ground  of  policy,  whether  it  were  not  wise  to  adopt  a  course  calculated  to 
bring  to  an  issue  that  most  tremendous  of  all  evils,  a  general  war,  by  some  great, 
overjwwering,  irresistible  effort,  and  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy  according  to  the 
advantages  derived  from  such  an  effort,  without  any  injury  to  the  public  creditor,  or 
shock  to  the  public  faith  ?  He  would  enter  no  further  at  present  into  this  important 
subject.  He  had  heard  some  vague  rumours  that  morning  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  his  Mnjcsty's  ministers  to  make  such  an  attempt;  but  when  he  heard  the  noble 
lorii,  iu  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  sa}' — and  say  truly — that  the  poor  could  derive 
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but  little  advantage  from  the  repeal  of  direct  taxation;  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
employment  of  cajtital,  and  the  removal  of  all  impediments  to  that  employment,  that 
they  could  hope  to  be  benefited;  when  he  heard  tiiis,  he  felt  confident  that  the  report 
could  not  have  been  well  founded,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  noble  lord,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  come  forward  with  a  proposal  which  was  a  direct  attack 
on  the  national  credit,  which  was  calculated  to  shako  all  faith  in  the  professions  of 
the  government,  and  give  a  blow  to  industry,  by  weakening  and  destroying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  capitalist.  lie  objected  to  the  measure,  from  a  regard  for  the  public 
credit,  the  public  industry,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  property;  and  as  a  breach 
of  those  solemn  engagements  to  which  that  Uouse  was  itself  a  party. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  repeated,  that  the  proposed  tax  did  not  infringe  upon  the  fiuth 
of  Parliament  any  more  than  the  income-tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  act  of  1813  recognised  the  imposition  of  the  property- 
tax,  but  provided  that  no  other  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  fundholder. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  three  following  resolutions  were  then  put  seriatim — 

That  £2,000,000  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  as  transfer  of  aids;  £25,577,600  to 
pay  ofi"  Exchequer-bills  charged  on  aids  of  1830  and  1831;  and  £3,800  to  pay  off 
Exchequer-bills  issued  for  public  works  and  building  churches,  and  carried  ntm,  dis. ; 
and  the  House  resumed. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 
Fbbbuary  15,  1831. 

In  the  debate  upon  Lord  Althorp^s  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  certain 
alterations  in  the  game  laws — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said  he  feared  that  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  game-laws 
we  were  apt  to  be  too  sanguine  in  our  anticipations  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
firom  a  particular  change.  He  was  afraid  we  overlooked  the  love  of  enterprise  and 
amusement,  which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  game  attractive  to  the  common  people  as 
well  as  to  their  su})eriors.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an  ade<[uate  remedy 
for  the  evils  that  existed  under  the  present  system.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  game-laws  so  defective  in  principle,  that  a  proposition  for  a  change  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  attention ;  but  he  again  cautioned  the  House  against  entertaining 
extravagant  expectations.  The  noble  lord  said  he  would  do  away  with  the  law  re- 
lating to  qualincations,  and  it  was  so  absurd  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  a  single 
word  in  its  favour.  It  was  not  exactly  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  noble  lord's 
plan  would  confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the  small  as  upon  the  large  proprietor. 
The  man  who  possessed  only  a  single  acre  must  pay  £5  for  a  certificate,  while  he 
who  had  5,000  acres  paid  no  more.  Now,  to  the  former,  the  permission  to  kill 
fame  was  no  privilege  at  such  a  cost ;  the  privilege  not  being  worth  the  price  paid 
for  its  enjoyment.  lie  thought  the  remedy  of  the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire — 
namely,  to  have  two  licenses,  impracticable — difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  be  acted 
on,  and  vexatious  in  practice.  He  did  not  know,  too,  why  a  ma*:  might  not  shoot 
over  his  neighbour's  land,  if  that  neighbour  pleased,  without  paying  additionally. 
He  feared  that  after  the  noble  lord's  plan  should  have  been  adopted,  much  the  same 
temptation  would  exist  with  respect  to  the  class  of  poachers  as  at  present.  Nay,  it 
was  possible  that  this  measure,  however  well  intended,  might  add  to  the  vexation  of 
the  present  system — that  it  would  multiply  the  number  of  game  preservers,  embody 
a  new  class  of  supporters  of  the  g^me-laws,  and  occasion  greater  jealousy  than  now 
existed.  As  a  friendly  opponent  of  the  noble  lord,  he  recommended  him  not  to  re- 
peal the  act  prohibiting  night  poaching,  and  the  assemblage  of  great  bodies  of  armed 
men  by  night — a  monstrous  and  dangerous  evil.  It  was  possible  that  legalizing  the 
sale  of  g^ame  might  afford  some  encouragement  to  poaching.  He  ni^proved  of  doing 
away  the  qualification,  and  of  legalizing  tlie  sale  of  game ;  but  he  hoped  the  noble 
lord  would  not  be  too  precipitate. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  accordingly  read  a  first  time. 
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BOROUGH  OF  EVESHAM— REFORM. 
Febbuabt  17,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  presented  a  petition  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
borongh  of  Evesham,  praying  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  &c.,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move,  on  the  1st  of  March,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  latter 
sn^ect. 

The  Marquis  of  Ghandos  moved  a  resolution,  *^  That  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
borough  of  Evesham  required  the  serious  attention  of  that  House.*' 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clive  wished  that  the  noble  marquis  would  postpone  his  motion.  He 
thought  it  improbable  that  the  noble  marquis  would  succeed  in  what  he  wished  for, 
and  if  he  would  consent  to  a  postponement  it  would  save  time.  He  was  happy  that 
the  cause  of  reform  had  so  zealbus  an  advocate  in  the  noble  marquis.  Should  the 
motion  of  which  the  noble  lord  below  him  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  given  notice  for 
the  1st  of  March,  not  extend  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Evesham  case,  he  (Mr. 
Clive)  should  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  exercise  its  judicial  functions  in  this  case.  The  House  of  Commons 
knew  nothing  of  the  motion  which  was  to  be  proposed  on  the  1st  of  March.  There 
certainly  was  a  notice  on  the  paper  relating  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  but 
as  yet  the  House  had  no  further  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  from  the 
report  of  a  committee,  that  extensive  corruption  prevail^,  at  least  amongst  the  non- 
resident electors  of  this  borough — and  the  petition  presented  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
81  te  confirmed  the  fact.  In  that  petition  255  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  of  the  corrup- 
tion which  had  broken  out  in  the  borough,  and  they  spoke  of  it  in  no  milder  terms 
than  as  a  leprosy.  If  this  borough  were  proved  to  be  a  delinquent  borough,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  punish  it,  whether  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  RusseU)  should  suc- 
ceed in  his  motion  or  not,  becauseicven  supposing  that  he  did  succeed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  still  that  House  ought  to  signify  to  all  future  constituents,  that  future  de- 
linquencies, if  such  were  committed,  would  be  visited  with  punishment,  and  that,  if 
they  should  he  justly  chargeable  with  corruption,  they  would  subject  themselves  to 
punishment.  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  paid  a  compliment  to  his  noble 
friend  on  the  ground  of  his  zeal  for  reform,  which  compliment,  however,  bad  rather 
the  air  of  a  sarcasm.  [Mr.  Clive  said  "^  It  was  not  so  intended.**]  His  noble  friend 
said  he  had  evidence  to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  borough,  and  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Althorp)  had  acted  with  his  usual  candour  in  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  question.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  certainly  feel  it  his 
duty  to  support  his  noble  friend's  motion. 

Afler  some  farther  discussion,  the  noble  Marquis's  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRESS  IN  IRELAND. 
Fbbbuabt  18,  1831. 

In  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  D.  Browne,  of  certain  petitions 
representing  that  many  thousand  persons  on  the  western  «oast  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
•tate  of  starvation, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said  he  agreed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  than  such 
temperate  appeals  to  the  commiseration  of  the  House,  as  that  which  bad  been  made 
on  the  authority  of  a  petition  by  the  right  hon.  member,  and  the  pain  was  not 
lessened  by  the  conviction  that  no  adequate  means  of  relief  could  be  provided.  On 
one  point  he  had  long  made  up  his  mind — that  a  Committee  could  not  be  proposed 
— a  public  grant  could  not  even  be  asked  virithout  aggravating  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress. The  mere  expectation  that  government  was  about  to  attempt  a  task  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  perform,  would  tend  to  dry  up  even  such  scanty,  miserable,  con- 
temptible sources  of  relief  as  had  been  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Even 
the  despicable  contribution  of  £100  out  of  a  rental  of  £10,000  a  year  would  be  with- 
held, if  it  were  supposed  that  ministers  would  oome  forward  with  relief;  and  the 
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mere  chance  that  goyernment  would  appear  in  the  markets  would  instantly  raise  the 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ue  (Sir  B.  Peel)  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  acted  with  becoming  prudence  and  reserve  in  not  saying 
any  thing  more  specific  as  to  the  intention  of  government,  although  he  could  conceive 
the  existence  of  such  a  pressing  and  overwhelming  necessity  as  might  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  policy  in  this  respect.  True  it  was,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  withhold  the  fact,  that  the  government  had  had  an 
agent  in  the  distressed  district ;  but  it  showed,  that  those  in  authority  had  taken  the 
proper  means  to  obtain  correct  information.  Grovemment  ought  not  to  undertake 
that  which  it  could  not  succeed  with,  and  which  nothing  but  general  sympathy  and 
individual  charity  could  accomplish ;  and  he  was  perfectly  content,  from  his  own 
experience,  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  without  at  all  re- 
quiring it  to  explain  its  views.  If  urged  by  an  overruling  necessity,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  hereafter  come  down  with  a  definite  proposition  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  receive  a  ready  assent  from  the  sympathy  of  Par- 
liament The  House  could  not  see  a  whole  population  starve,  without  resorting  to 
any  and  every  plan  of  relief  in  its  power,  not  merely  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
on  the  solid  grounds  of  an  enlightened  policy.  He  could  not  certainly  go  so  far  as 
the  hon.  member,  who  had  recommended  that  the  landlords  should  be  deprived  of 
their  rents,  and  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  as  he  was  opposed  to  any  such  tyrannical 
measures  a<  implied  a  confiscation  of  property. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  explained.  He  did  not  mean  to  recommend  that  landlords  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  rents,  or  the  Church  of  its  tithes,  but  merely  that  if  government 
advanced  money  to  aid  particular  districts,  it  should  have  a  claim  for  repayment  prior 
to  those  of  the  landlord  and  the  Church. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  go  along  with  the  hon.  member  even  to  that  extent. 

The  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table. 


ARMY  ESTIMATES-BELGIUM. 
Februabt  18,  1831. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Hume  rose  and  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  with  moving,  '*  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  that  House  copies  of  all  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  of  the  five  Powers 
held  in  London,  respecting  the  afiairs  of  Belgium,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
since  October  1880." 

Mr.  Hunt  having  seconded  the  motion,  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  in  reply,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Lord  Althorp. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  then  said  he  was  bound  to  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  for  he  was  not  prepared  to  compel  the  govern- 
nient  to  produce  copies  of  all  the  protocols  when  the  noble  lord,  on  his  respon^tibility, 
stated,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  that  those  documents,  pend- 
ing the  negotiations,  should  be  produced;  he  was  content  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  full  information  would  be  afforded;  and  he  therefore 
could  not  consent  to  postpone  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  till  those  papers  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  In  the  present  state  of  this  country  and  its 
foreign  relations,  he  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  amount  of  the  force  pro- 
j>osed;  for  he  could  not  view  the  present  condition  of  England,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  her  foreign  afiairs,  without  admitting  that  the  government  was  justified  ^-^ 
increasing  the  military  force  of  the  country  to  the  full  extent  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment. So  convinced  was  be  that  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke  any  annoying  discussion 
in  that  House,  with  reference  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  be,  though  only 
an  humble  member  of  it,  should  abstain  from  stating  the  reasons  that  induced  him 
to  support  the  military  establishment  that  was  proposed;  nor  would  be  imitate  the 
example  which  bad  been  set  in  the  popular  assembly  of  a  powerful  and  liberal  neigh- 
bouring state,  and  obstruct  the  great  object  of  maintaining  peace  by  an  undignified 
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and  useless  discussion.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  might  not  be  inferred  from  his 
silen'H:  out  of  office,  by  the  House,  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  permanent  interest 
and  Lonour  of  the  country.  He  hod  such  confidence  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— such  confidence  in  the  force  of  justice  throughout  the  world,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
that  whatever  country  provoked  an  unjust  war,  ag^nst  the  wishes  of  Europe,  bring- 
ing on  it  that  most  terrible  of  all  inflictions  the  human  race  could  suffer — a  war 
without  a  just  cause;  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
sense  of  justice,  that,  let  the  financial  resources  of  that  country  be  what  they  might 
— let  her  military  means  be  ever  so  great — the  might  and  valour  of  her  soldiers  ever 
so  noble — he  was  sure  that  she  must  ultimately  fall  a  victim  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  which  would  heal  all  internal  dissensions,  and,  rallying  the  whole  of  Europe 
around  one  object,  vindicate  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  justice.  He  said  this  with 
perfect  confidence — if  France,  when  she  vindicated  her  own  rights,  when  she  revolted 
against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  her  late  monarch — if  France  had  then  been  assailed 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  in  a  confederacy  to  prevent  France  from  choosing  her  own 
government,  he  was  confident,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  been  unable 
to  control  her  actions,  he  was  confident  that  their  unjust  cause  must  ultimately  have 
failed,  and  that  she  would  successfully  have  vindicated  her  right  to  choose  her 
government  against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  Their  efforts  would  have 
failed  against  France,  and  would  have  recoiled  against  themselves  in  the  madness  of 
such  a  struggle.  France  had  a  right  to  choose  her  own  government  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed.  The  unjust  and  oppressive  ordinances  issued  by 
the  late  government,  deserved  and  excited  a  spirit  of  hostility  which  made  them 
recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who«  issued,  them.  But  he  was  equally  confident,  that 
if  unjust  ambition  should  tempt  France  by  force  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  her  empire 
— if  she  should  be  urged  on  by  the  recollections  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon — if  a 
military  faction  should  prevail  over  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  he  was  equally 
confident,  then,  that  Europe,  united  in  a  just  cause,  would  resist  France  successively, 
and  that  a  different  result  would  teach  France  that  it  was  not  for  her  interest  to  pro- 
voke war.  He  would  say  no  more  on  that  subject;  out  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
confidence  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  in  the  assurances  of  France  might 
be  justified,  and  that  she  was  not  preparing  her  present  great  armaments  for  any 
purpose  of  aggression.  At  the  same  time  he  must  own,  that  he  could  not  read  the 
speeches  of  her  ministers,  and  he  could  not  know  of  her  immense  military  prepara- 
tions, without  feeling  alarm.  His  noble  friend  knew  of  all  these  preparations,  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  friend  might  be  justified  in  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  assurances 
he  received  from  France.  He  relied  on  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  was  prepared 
to  give  them  his  support — his  ardent  and  efficient  support — in  their  proposition  for 
the  army  estimates.  He  was  sorry  that  his  noble  fl^end  had  entered,  in  the  debate, 
into  so  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  Belgium.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  that  discussion,  and  he  did  not  think  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Hume)  called  on  him  to  enter  so  far  into  the  subject.  As  his  noble  friend  had  en- 
tered into  it,  he  must  say,  that  he  could  then  hardly  believe  that  he  was  turned  out 
of  office  for  his  principles  of  non-interference.  He  believed,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  was  no  variance  between  his  opinion  and  the  opinions  of  his  noble 
friend.  He  thought  it  highly  probable  that  his  Majesty^s  government — taking  no 
notice  of  that  subordinate  subject,  the  civil  list,  on  which  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  not  referring  to  that  question  of  reform,  on  which 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  it — on  the  whole,  he  thought 
his  Majesty^s  present  ministers  would  not  act  very  differently  from  the  last  ministers. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  reform  that  the  late  ministers  were  turned 
out  of  office,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  the  ground  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  make  retrenchment.  That,  he  repeated,  was  at  least  the  public  view;  but 
after  hearing  his  noble  friend^s  statement,  to  say  that  these  two  grbunds  were  the 
causes  why  the  late  ministers  lost  office,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assertions 
that  was  ever  made.  In  that  part  of  his  noble  friend^s  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  army  establishment — of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  force— so  much  did 
it  resemble  his  noble  friend^s  former  speeches,  that  it  reminded  him  of  those  happy 
times  when  his  noble  friend  was  secretary  of  war,  and  be  was  sitting  beside  him, 
applauding  every  sentiment  he  utterod«  and  he  could  not  believe  now  that  he  was 
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politically  opposed  to  his  noble  friend,  however  he  might  be  personallj.  He  had 
heard  that  his  Majesty *s  present  govenimcnt  was  opposed  principally  to  the  late 
government  on  the  groimd  of  retrenchment  and  non-intervention.  He  did  them  the 
justice,  when  he  heard  that  declaration,  to  doubt  their  intention  of  carrying  it  into 
effect;  he  had  confidence  that  their  conduct  and  their  declarations  would  not  agree; 
that  in  what  regarded  the  interest  of  the  country  he  knew  them  to  be  honourable 
men,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  prepared  to  throw  overboard  their  declarations, 
whenever  the  time  came  that  the  honour  of  the  country  was  to  be  vindicated  or  its 
dignity  sustained.  He  knew  that  they  would  not  allow  their  declarations  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  He.  knew  that  they  would  imitate 
their  predecessors;  for  men,  if  in  office,  seemed  really  to  be  like  the  Indians — they 
inherited  all  the  qualities  of  those  enemies  they  killed.  The  present  ministers  had 
killed  their  opponents,  and  had  immediately  entered  into  possession  of  all  their  doc- 
trines. They  found  it  necessary  to  support  all  the  monarchical  institutions  of  the 
country;  they  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country; 
and  he  knew  them  to  be  too  honourable  men  to  suppose  that  they  would  sacrifice  to 
their  prejudicies  what  the  interest  of  the  country  required,  and  that  thev  would 
in  office  pay  much  regard  to  their  own  flash  speeches  out  of  office.  That  was, 
in  truth,  their  conduct;  and,  whatever  might  have  been  their  expressions,  he 
was  confident,  however  much  they  might  desire  to  make  retrenchment,  that 
when  they  came  to  look  into  the  derails,  they  would  make  no  retrenchment  but 
what  the  interest  of  England  demanded.  That  was  also  the  principle  of  the  late 
government.  He  did  not  object  to  the  army  estimates,  and  he  had  always  been 
confident,  that  when  the  ministers  came  to  apply  themselves  to  the  details,'  they 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  late  ministers.  He  did  not  blame  them 
for  their  professions  and  speeches  out  of  office ;  and  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  intended  to  produce  such  an  effect — that  they  did  not  intend  to  promote  dissa- 
tisfaction— though  he  was  convinced  such  had  not  been  their  intention — yet  he  was 
bound  to  say,  such  had  been,  he  was  afraid,  the  effect  of  their  speeches ;  and  out  of 
office,  they  had  produced  that  dissatisfaction  for  which,  when  in  office,  they  found 
that  there  was  no  reasonable  grounds.  He  had  always,  he  said,  been  confident, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that 
they  would  not  carry  them  into  effect.  He  hoped  the  country  would  see  from 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  whose  personal 
honour  and  integrity  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  greatest  confidence — he  hoped, 
when  the  people  saw  that  the  noble  lord,  who  was  an  admirer  of  popular  rights,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  controlling  power,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 
propose  any  reduction  in  the  Estimates  submitted  to  the  House  last  year,  and  that  he 
even  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  addition — he  hoped,  when  the  country  saw  this, 
that  it  would  not  view  the  general  conduct  of  that  Ilouse  with  dissatisfaction.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  indeed,  said,  that  the  Estimates  had  been  reduced  last 
year  £189,000,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  this  year  the  same  sum;  but  was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  absurd  ?  Was  there  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  ?  Was  the  House  to  bo  bound  down  by  an  iron  formula  of 
one  gradual  and  continued  reduction,  to  which  the  Estimates  must  always  conform? 
His  Majesty's  government  must  judge  of  these  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary, 
make  no  reduction.  As  to  the  reduction  of  200  offices,  of  which  the  noble  lord  had 
boasted,  he  admitted  that  every  office  ought  to  be  reduced  which  was  not  necessary. 
He  admitted  that  every  officer  employed  in  collecting  the  revenues,  whose  services 
were  not  wanted,  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  not  one  ought  to  be  reilucetl  whose  ser- 
vices were  necessary.  With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the  government,  that  it 
would  govern  without  patronage,  that  was  all  very  well ;  but  was  not  an  addition 
to  the  army  an  increase  of  patronage?  It  happened,  certainly,  that  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  men,  the  number  of  officers  was  also  increased,  and  the  ministers 
could  not  increase  the  army  without  adding  to  their  patronage.  As  for  retrenchment, 
he  was  ready  to  admit  th'at  it  was  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  and  he  trusted  to  posterity — a  very  early  posterity  however, — to  do  justice  on 
that  point  between  the  late  and  the  present  administration.  He  would  allow  the  hon. 
baronet  to  chant  the  hymn  of  victory  again  over  the  reduction  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordinance,  which  the  fermer  administration  bad  not  effected,  but  the 
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country  expected  from  the  promises  of  a  retrcDchment  a  much  greater  reduction  of 
the  national  burthens.  After  attending  to  the  matter,  he  doubted  if  it  were  practi- 
cable for  retrenchment  to  be  carried  much  further  than  it  was  carried  by  the  late 
government.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  non-interference,  he  must  say,  that  since  he 
had  been  in  public  life,  he  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  interference 
defended  on  such  grounds,  or  carried  so  far,  as  it  had  been  carried  by  the  noble  lord 
to  night.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  never  placed  it  on  such  high  grounds.  The  king's 
speech  had  been  attacked  for  what  it  contained  about  interference ;  but  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  vindicated  that  speech  in  the  able  speech  he  had  deli- 
vered. His  noble  friend  said,  that  what  gave  our  government  a  right  to  interfere 
with  respect  to  Belgium  was  this: — That  Belgium  had  never  in  modern  times  been 
an  independent  state ;  that  first  she  had  been  dependent  on  Austria,  and  afterwards 
on  France;  and  that  she  had  been  rescued  from  France  in  1815  by  the  Allies  ;  and 
that  Austria,  having  waived  her  claims,  the  Allies  had  a  right  to  interfere  and  settle 
her  destiny.  If  that  were  the  ground  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  adopt  them:  and  grounding  the  right  to  interference  on  the  depend- 
ence of  Belgium,  what  would  his  noble  friend  say  of  the  South  American  Provinces? 
He  would  not  say  surely,  that  as  they  had  not  been  independent,  we  had  a  right  to 
interfere  with  them.  His  noble  friend  said,  the  Belgians  were  legislators  of  yester- 
day; but  he  had  never  before  heard  that  the  age  of  nations  made  any  difference  in 
the  right  of  non-interference.  The  true  ground  of  one  nation  interfering  with 
another  was  stated  by  his  noble  friend,  when  he  said,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
situation  of  one  state  to  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  other  powers,  and  they  had  then 
a  right  to  interfere  to  protect  themselves.  That  was  the  true  principle;  but  that, 
because  a  nation  or  people  first  became  independent  yesterday,  another  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  it,  he  must  positively  deny.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of  media- 
ting to  share  the  debt  equally  between  Belgium  And  Holland ;  but  suppose  that  Bel- 
gium should  refuse  to  take  the  share  allotted  to  her,  would  his  noble  friend  say,  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  war  to  make  Belgium  take  her  share?  It  was  quite  proper  to 
mediate  and  try  to  settle  the  differences  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  though  to 
Interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  states  by  mediation,  did  not  imply  war,  but  only 
the  compulsion  of  argument.  His  noble  friend  said,  that  we  had  a  right  to  compel 
Belgium  to  relinquish  Luxemburg  under  the  treaties  of  1815;  but  that  was  what 
the  late  ministers  said,  and  what  was  said  by  his  Majesty  in  his  speech.  His  noble 
friend  admitted,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  But  if  we  had  a  right  to  separate  Luxemburg  from  Belgium,  what 
became  of  the  right  espoused  by  his  noble  friend  of  a  people  to  choose  their  own 
government  ?  He  must  say,  that  was  not  a  correct  assumption.  His  noble  friend 
was  right  in  refusing  the  assent  of  England  to  place  the  Duke  of  Nemours  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium.  Common  sense  said,  it  was  not  right  to  suffer  France  to  encir- 
cle our  shores  with  her  power,  under  the  influence  of  civil  expressions,  for,  in  a  time 
of  war,  those  countries  might  be  to  us  a  great  means  of  annoyance.  His  noble  friend 
said,  and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  the  probability  of  such  a  danger  gave  one  state  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  another.  If  his  noble  friend's  declara- 
tion were  right,  that  was  a  full  justification  for  the  speech  delivered  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  and,  in  making  that  declaration,  as  well  as  in  his 
conduct,  he  was  persuaded  that  his  noble  friend  was  only  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  only  looked  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country.  He  would  repeat  his 
declaration,  that  he  should  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  permitted  any  personal 
feelings — any  jealousy — or  any  political  hostility,  to  interfere  with  the  cordial  sup- 
port which  he  felt  it  necessary,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  give  to  his  Majesty's 
government.  It  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him  to  be  enabled  to  do  so,  because  from 
the  course  the  present  ministers  were  pursuing,  though  they  had  dispossessed  him 
of  place  on  the  ground  of  not  following  out  retrenchment ;  on  that  point,  and  as 
respected  our  foreign  policy,  there  was  no  difference  between  him  and  them,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their  conduct.  He  hoped,  on  that  more  serious 
subject.  Parliamentary  Reform,  when  they  came  to  take  that  up — he  hoped  that 
they  would  have  the  like  regard  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  country,  and  act 
on  the  same  faith  and  honourable  principles  that  they  had  acted  on  in  regard  to  these 
two  subjects,  and  he  hoped  that  tney  would  not  submit — he  meant  to  use  the  word 
66— Vol.  II. 
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submit — he  hoped  they  would  not  submit,  induced  by  the  taunts  of  the  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Ilume)  and  those  actings  with  him,  in  looking  at  the  details  of  that  important 
question — ^he  hoped,  he  said,  that  they  would  not  be  induced  by  the  taunts  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  propose  any  measure  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  pregnant 
with  immediate  or  contingent  prejudice  to  the  institutions  of  this  great  country,  or 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare — over  which  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  watch. 

At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Grant, 
said,  that  from  the  strange  misrepresentations  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  just  made  of  his  speech,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  in  the  House  when  he  delivered  it.  What  he  had 
said  was  this, — that  he  could  not  state  all  the  reasons  which  he  had  for  supporting 
an  increased  military  force  for  the  present  ^ear,  for  he  was  not  desirous  of  entering 
upon  topics  which  might  excite  irritation  m  popular  assemblies.  He  spoke  cauti- 
ously and  guardedly  on  the  point,  for  reasons  widch  he  was  sure  the  Houne  would 
understand  without  his  explaining  them  further.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
represented  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  have  said,  that  he  was  proud  to  g^ve  his  active 
support  to  the  government.  He  trusted  that  he  should  be  ready  to  support  his 
Majesty's  government  on  all  proper  occasions.  What  he  said  was  this, — that  if  an 
appeal  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  that  House  for  increased  resources, 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  interests  and  honour  of  the  country,  he 
should  forget  all  causes  of  alienation,  and  should  assist  the  executive  government, 
with  all  his  power,  in  vindicating  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 


WEST  INDIES— REDUCTION  OF  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

Febbuast  21. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  a  motion  by  Lord  Althorp 
respecting  the  Cotton  Trade,  the  following  Resolution: — ^^  That  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  West  India  planters  demands  the  serious  and  immediate  consideration 
of  this  House,  with  a  view  to  their  relief." 

In  the  debate  which  ensued.  Sib  Robert  Pebl  smd,  that,  on  the  present  question, 
he  could  not  take  into  consideration  the  probable  effect  which  the  decision  of  the 
House  might  have  upon  the  relative  situation  of  political  parties.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  he  had  much  higher  objects  to  regard ;  and  he  was  bound  to  be 

S>vemed  by  them  in  giving  his  vote.  He  concurred  with  those  who  lamented  the 
stress  of  the  West  Indies,  and  he  considered  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  to 
be  involved  in  those  of  the  colonies.  He  deeply  regretted  that  any  irritating  topic 
had  been  introduced,  and  that  they  could  not  discuss  questions  merely  fiscal  without 
being  threatened  with  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England.  He  was  astonished  that 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  connected  with  a  financial  department,  should  attempt  to 
influence  the  House  in  the  consideration  of  a  financial  question,  by  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  He  would  assert,  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  slaves  would  most  effectuaUy  be  improved  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  planters. 
The  true  way  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  slave,  was  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  But  on  the  present  occasion  he  must  be  governed  in  his  course  by 
feelings  higher  than  party  or  political  prejudices.  He  agreed,  that  the  West  Indians 
required  relief;  and  he  trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  planters — that  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be  reduced  in  the 
next  year.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  noble  lord  having  pledged 
himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  and  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  imposed,  that  he  had  heard,  had  yet  been 

g'ven,  he  could  not,  with  due  regard  to  the  paramount  duty  of  supporting  the  public 
ith,  concur  in  the  taking  off  any  other  taxes.  He  should  be  sorry  also  to  give  any 
vote  which  would  interfere  with  the  progress  of  granting  the  supplies.  He  could  not 
vote  for  the  resolution,  because  it  might  encourage  hopes  which  could  not  at  present 
be  realized.  He  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  was  so  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  supporting  public  credit,  hMl  not  kept  &s  attentive  an  eye  to  that 
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necessity  when  he  supported  the  tax  upon  transfers,  and  when  equitable  adjustment 
was  talked  of  on  a  former  occasion.  For  the  sake  of  that  credit,  be  should  vote  against 
the  resolution,  without  regard  to  any  influence  it  might  have  upon  the  state  of  parties. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  advise  his  noble  friend  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  responsibility  of  attending  to  the  colonial  interests  was  last  year  left 
to  the  administration ;  and  the  neglect  of  them  since  had  not  been  occasioned  by  igno- 
rance or  denial  of  the  distress,  but  by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  devise  means 
of  relieving  it,  consistently  with  other  interests.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  sugar  would  afford  all  the  desired  relief.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  the  question  before  the  House  was  really  a  party  question, 
and  that  its  decision  would  determine  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry.  If 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  viewed  it  in  that  light,  he  should  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  ior  the 
House  to  reject  the  motion;  as  it  ought  not  to  entertain  on  light  grounds  a  question 
involving  such  results.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  countrv  especially,  they  ought 
not  to  c^il  on  ministers  to  pledge  themselves  to  reductions  of  taxation  which  would 
endanger  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  support  of  the  public  faith.  He 
concluded  by  recommending  his  noble  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  in  yielding  to  this  recommendation,  begged  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  was  resolved,  at  some  future  time,  to  follow  up  his  present 
amendment,  when  he  might  hope  for  more  unanimity  in  the  House  than  there  then 
was.    Amendment  withdrawn. 


PRINTED   CALICOES. 

February  28,  1831. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Excise  acts  relating  to  Printed  Calicoes,  Lord  Althorp 
and  two  or  three  other  members  having  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  have  much  preferred  a  duty  on  the  printed 
calicoes  to  the  noble  lord's  tax  on  the  raw  material,  even  though  the  tax  were  to  be 
but  a  temporary  one,  because  the  encouragement  just  now  bestowed  in  France  and 
America  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  should  make  us  very  wary  as  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  impediments  in  the  way  of  our  own  domestic  manufactures  of  that 
article.     This  was  not,  however,  the  point  to  which  he  then  wished  to  particulariy 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  with  reference  to  the  noble  lord's  proposed  reduc- 
tion and  substitution  of  duty.     The  noble  lord  had  not  informed  them  how  he  meant 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  which  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  from  his  change  from 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  six  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article,  to  a  duty  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  penny  on  the  raw  cotton.    That  loss  would  be,  as  he  should  presently 
show,  not  less  than  £250,000 ;    and  when  this  sum  was  added  to  the  defalcation 
which  would  ensue  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  there  would 
remain  a  total  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £1,200,000,  which  he  knew  not  how  the  noble 
lord  could  compensate.     Then,  let  them  consider  how  his  proposed  drawback  duty 
would  also  affect  the  revenue.    That  drawback  was  to  be  in  force  three  months, — 
that  is  to  say,  that  though  the  five-eighths  of  a  penny  duty  on  raw  cotton  was 
nominally  to  commence  from  the  present  day,  the  revenue  would  be  at  a  certain  loss 
for  three  months,  without  any  counterbalancing  advantage.     Now,  that  the  amount 
of  this  loss  would  be  very  considerable,  was  evident  from  the  sum  paid  as  drawback 
allowance  last  year.     The  ad  valorem  duty  last  year  amounted  to  £1,942,000;  the 
drawback  allowance  on  exports  to  £1,390,000;  leaving  a  clear  nett  revenue  of 
£552,000.    Supposing,  then,  that  exports  of  printed  calicoes  for  the  ensuing  three 
months,  during  which  the  drawback  allowance  was  to  be  in  force,  would  be  only 
one- fourth  of  the  amount  of  last  year,  it  was  plain  they  would  be  much  more,  inas- 
much as  the  drawback  for  a  limited  period  must  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  exports 
during  that  period.     There  would  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  revenue  this  year  of 
£347,500.      Again  he  must  say,  he  knew  not  how  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  the  revenue  which  his  measure  would  occasion. 
Lord  Althorp's  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Mabch  1, 1831. 

At  the  close  of  a  speech  of  great  length,  Lord  John  Russell,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  state  of  the  representation  in 
England  and  Wales. 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  daj. 

March  3,  1831. 

In  the  third  night  of  the  debate.  Sir  Robkbt  Prel,  rising  after  Lord  Pulmerston, 
thus  addressed  the  Chair : — 

Sir,  I  must  begin  by  assuring  my  noble  friend,  that  the  part  of  his  speech  in 
which  he  adverted  to  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his  personal  situation  in  this 
debate  appeared  to  me  wholly  unnecessary ;  for  if  my  noble  friend  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  explain  the  grounds  which  have  induced  him  to  adopt  a  diiferent  course 
from  that  which  he  pursued  on  a  former  occasion,  still  I,  for  one,  should  not  have 
drawn  any  unfavourable  conclusion  from  his  silence,  or  joined  in  the  taunts  of 
which  he  has  complained.     I  have  been  placed  in  the  same  situation  with  my 
noble  friend.     I,  too,  have  found  it  necessary,  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  to  adopt  a  different  course  from  that  which  I  had  long  conscientiously  fol- 
lowed ;  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  last  man  in  this  House  who  would  refuse 
to  put  an  indulgent  construction  on  the  language,  or  to  join  in  harsh  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  motives,  of  public  men.     1  never  can  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  public  men  have  not  higher  and  nobler  motives  for  their  public  conduct  than 
the  paltry  desire  to  retain  place ;  and  the  character  of  my  noble  friend,  therefore, 
even  if  he  had  been  silent,  would  have  proved  to  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.      Having  thus  imitated  that  generous  courtesy 
which  prevails  in  more  deadly  combats  than  that  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage ; 
having,  as  it  were,  shaken  hands  with  my  noble  friend,  and  disclaimed  all  personal 
hostility,  I  trust  I  shall  now  be  excused  if  I  descend  into  the  arena,  and  with  per- 
fect freedom  apply  myself  to  the  speech  of  my  noble  friend.     At  the  moment  when 
we  were  anxiously  waiting  for  a  vindication  of  the  measure  before  the  House — at 
the  moment  when  we  wanted  to  know,  not  what  popular  opinion  demanded  from 
us,  but  what  we  were  practically  to  gain  from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  the 
noble  lord — at  that  moment  the  noble  lord  had  thought  fit  to  enter  into  an  invi- 
dious comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  late  and  the  present  administrations,  and  tho 
gpreater  part  of  his  speech  was  composed — not  of  the  arguments  which  the  House  so 
greatly  desiderated,  but  of  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
late  administration,  connected   with  an  attempt — not  a  very  successful  one  I 
admit — to  magnify  the  deeds  of  the  present  government  at  the  expense  of  that 
government  which  was  lately  honourcKl  with  his  Majesty's  confidence.     My  noble 
friend  says,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  change  in  the  government,  the  same  re- 
sults, in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
would  not  have  taken  place.     In  that  opinion  I  am  much  disposed  to  concur. 
No  party  hostility  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  doing  justice  whenever  justice  should 
be  done,  or  bestowing  praise  wherever  praise  ought  to  be  bestowed.     I  approve 
the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Home  department ;  I  admire  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  marquis  now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government;  ever  since  he  has  re- 
assumed  that  office,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  his  conduct  but  what  entitles  him  to 
praise.     I  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  has  been  said  by  my  noble 
friend,  that  had  the  late  administration  been  in  office,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  effect  what  has  been  effected  by  the  present  administration.     But  should 
we  have  had  the  same  assistance  ?     Should  we,  if  at  a  period  of  great  excitement, 
if  amid  a  loud  and  general  demand  for  retrenchment,  we  had  produced  estimates 
of  increased  extent, — should  we  have  found  all  party  considerations  yield  to  a 
feeling  for  the  public  service;  or  had  we  resorted  to  measures  of  extreme  coercion, 
should  we  have  found  a  united  and  generous  disposition  in  all  parts  of  the  House 
to  support  the  executive  goyemment,  and  supply  it  with  the  means  of  defeating 
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whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  disturb  the  public  trauquillity  ?  Sir,  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  administrations.  But  let  my 
noble  friend  recollect,  that  the  instrument  which  the  noble  marquis  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  government  has  wielded,  with  his  characteristic  vigour  and  success,  was 
an  instrument  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  Majesty^s  late  government;  fabricated  by 
their  foresight,  contrary  to  the  opinion,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration.  If  we  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  peace  in 
some  districts  of  P^ngland  for  want  of  a  local  and  constitutional  force,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  by  the  late  government  that  the  reduction  of  the 
yeomanry  was  effected.  I  cannot  say  that  my  noble  friend,  in  his  anxiety  to 
blame  his  Majesty^s  late  government  for  their  measures,  has  shown  himself  a  very 
acute  or  a  ver^'  discreet  advocate  for  the  plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock.  For  my  noble  friend  says,  that  if,  in  the  year  1828,  the 
late  government  had  not  refused  to  transfer  the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Birmingham,  we  should  not  be  now  discussing  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform;  for  that  single  measure  would  have  quieted 
the  people  on  this  subject,  and  would  have  given  general  satisfaction.  If,  Sir,  from 
so  small  an  event,  such  mighty  consequences  should  have  flowed — if  it  really  would 
have  been  possible,  by  so  triflingaconcessionas  the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise 
from  East  lletford  to  Birmingham,  to  have  satisfied  and  conciliated  all  classes  of  the 
community,  it  is  surely  of  great  importance  to  enquire  what  is  the  paramount  rea- 
son which  should  induce  us  at  the  present  moment  to  make  so  extraordinary  a  change 
in  the  constitution  as  that  which  is  now  proposed.  My  noble  friend  says,  ^^  Why 
did  you  not  consent  to  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  ?*'  Why,  Sir,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  my  noble  friend  ani  myself  entered  the  House  together  on 
that  fatal  night  which  Ic^  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government,  and  my  noble 
friend  and  myself  had  intended  to  give  our  votes  on  the  same  side  upon  that  occasion ; 
but  the  effect  of  a  taunt  upon  my  late  right  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Huskisson,  compelled 
him,  in  obedience  to  his  feeling.1,  to  deviate  from  the  course  which  he  had  intended 
to  adopt,  and  which,  out  of  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  led  him  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion. If,  therefore,  there  was  so  much  blame  due  for  the  rejection  of  that  measure, 
my  noble  friend  cannot  entirely  exclude  himself  from  some  participation  in  it.  Bat 
to  pass  from  that  topic,  my  noble  friend  says,  that  if  in  1828  we  had  consented  to 
transfer  the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough  of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, there  would  not  have  been  the  least  necessity  for  agitating  at  the  present 
moment  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  for  that  would  have  satisfied  the 
whole  ceuntry.  What !  would  my  noble  friend  himself  have  rested  satisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  representation,  notwithstanding  the  five  grand  defects  which 
he  has  just  described  as  existing  in  it  ?  Would  my  noble  friend  have  rested  satis- 
fied to  let  so  grross  a  system  of  corruption  as  that  which  he  now  finds  it  convenient 
to  deplore,  continue  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  the  country  from  its 
baleful  influence  ?  My  noble  friend  says  that  Mr.  Canning,  if  he  had  lived,  would 
have  pursued  a  different  course  from  that  which  we,  who  oppose  this  bill,  are  pursu- 
ing. My  noble  friend  undertakes  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Canning  were  living,  he  would 
raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  plan  which-  his  Majesty*s  govemmont  have  breught 
forward.    Oh,  would  to  God  that  he  were  here ! — 

Tuqnc  tola  armis,  nos  te  poteremur  Achille  I 

Would  to  God  that  he  were  here  to  confound  the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reformers, 
and  to  win  back  the  people,  by  the  charms  of  truth  and  eloquence,  to  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  f(»rm  of  government  under  which  they  live !  If  Mr.  Canning  bad 
lived,  and  had  changed  his  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  none  but  high  and 
generous  motives  would  have  influenced  his  course,  and  he  would  have  come  forward 
boldly  and  manfully  to  avow  and  vindicate  his  change  of  opinion.  But  in  no  expres- 
sion that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Canning— in  no  one  step  in  his  brilliant  and 
noble  carct-r,  can  I  trace  the  slightest  indication  of  the  probability  of  any  such 
change.  My  noble  friend,  however,  says  he  has  discovered  some  expressions  pro- 
ceeding from  Mr.  Canning  which  justify  his  supposition.  And  where  does  my 
noble  friend  find  those  expressions  ?    Why,  in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
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the  year  1826,  upon  the  silk  trade !    But  does  ray  noble  frioDd  forget  that  one  whole 
year  afterwards,  in  1827,  Mr.  Canniog,  being  head  of  the  government,  and  the  ques- 
tion being,  not  silk,  but  reform,  Mr.  Canning  rigidlv  adhered  tu  all  his  former 
opinions  ?    The  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  the  franchise  of  the  borough 
of  Penrjm — whether  it  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  adjacent  hundred,  or  transferred 
to  the  town  of  Manchester  ?    Did  Mr.  Canning  do  violence  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  make  that  concession  to  public  opinion  which  my  noble  friend  now  demands,  or 
did  he  not  refuse  the  slightest  concession,  and  submit  to  be  in  a  small  minority, 
rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  resistance  to  reform  ?    When  my  noble  frieud  there- 
fore imputes  to  the  conduct  of  public  men,  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the  necessity 
for  parliamentary  reform,  whidi  he  says  exists  at  present,  tenderness  for  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Canning  ought  to  prevent  so  indiscriminate  an  accusation.  /{  now  come  to  the 
tremendous  question  before  the  House ;  but  before  I  approach  lEe  consideration  of 
it,  I  must  give  vent  to  feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation,  which  I  cannot  adequately 
express.    I  am  asked,  I  will  not  say  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  country,  but  as  was 
properly  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  to  substitute  for  the  present  a 
different  constitution ;  and  I  am  not  invited  to  do  this  after  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
enquiry,  but  to  take  this  hasty  step  by  an  appeal  to  motives,  which,  if  I  permitted 
them  to  influence  me,  would  brand  me  with  disgrace.    I  am  desired^-expressly  and 
repeatedly  desired — ^not  to  subject  my  fears  to  my  judgment,  but  my  judgment  to  my 
fears ;  to  defer  to  authority  which  I  cannot  recognbe;  and  to  consult  my  own  per- 
sonal interest,  by  averting  the  threatened  penalty  of  a  dissolution.    I  would  ask, 
why  the  King^s  name  is  introduced  in  this  discussion  ?    Why  has  it  been  stated  day 
after  day  to  the  country,  that  this  plan  has  received  the  particular  sanction  of  the 
King  ?    As  to  the  reference  that  has  been  made  to  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic 
question,  the  cases  have  no  similarity.     On  that  occasion  it  had  been  publicly  stated 
that  the  measure  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  the  ministers  had  then  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  that  the  measure  was  brought  forward  with  the  sanction 
of  the  King.     But  when  a  measure  like  this  is  introduced  by  the  administration — 
when  the  King*s  consent  must  be  presumed — when  it  is  not  called  in  question,  is  it 
necessary,  day  after  day,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  public  press,  to 
state  that  this  measure  has  received  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  only 
the  approbation,  but  the  written  sanction  of  the  King  ?    I  assume  Uiat  such  is  the 
fact.     But  granting  the  fact,  it  is  no  imputation  on  my  profound  respect  and  loyalty 
towards  his  Majesty,  if  I  disregard  that  circumstance ;  and  if,  admitting  that  the 
noble  lord^s  plan  has  the  sanction  of  the  King,  I  nevertheless,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, exercise  my  judgment  as  unreservedly  upon  the  question  as  if  that  sanction 
had  not  been  so  indefatigably  proclaimed.    But,  Sir,  I  regret  on  other  g^unds  that 
it  has  been  thought  necessar}',  by  the  friends  of  the  measure,  to  introduce  the  name 
of  the  King  in  connection  with  it.     I  will  not  now  discuss  the  right  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  sweeping  disfranchisement  that  is  proposed.    But  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
granted  to  me,  that  the  measure  is  at  least  one  of  great  harshness  towards  a  number  of 
corporate  bodies  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  crown,  which  are  suddenly  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  privileges  of  which  they  have  been  long  and  justly  proud.     Why  hold  out 
to  those  bodies  his  Majesty  as  the  approver,  almost  as  the  especial  author,  of  the  plan 
by  which  these  privileges  are  to  be  invaded  f    I  had  thought  the  King  was  the  foun- 
tain of  grace  and  favour;  but  it  now  seems  as  if  his  ministers  shrunk  from  their 
proper  share  of  their  own  acts,  and  transferred  to  their  sovereign  the  odium  of  this 
plan  of  disfranchisement.     I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  or  decent  to  aggravate  the 
injury  which  the  corporate  bodies  of  this  country  are  to  sustain,  by  telling  them  that 
it  is  inflicted  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  hand  of  their  King.    I  have  further  to 
complain  of  the  menace  of  dissolution  which  has  been  thrown  out  by  some  members 
of  his  Majesty's  government.    I  will  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  or  not  it  is  probable 
that  that  menace  will  have  any  effect.    For  myself,  I  care  not  for  it ;  for  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  a  seat  in  this  House  if  I  were  to  permit  myself  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
Dissolve  Parliament  if  you  will ;  I  care  not  much  whether  I  am  returned  again,  or 
retire  altogether  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life;  but  if  I  did  feel  any  extreme 
anxiety  on  this  head,  I  would  go  to  my  constituents  with  your  bill  in  my  hand,  and 
I  would  put  forward,  as  my  especial  claim  for  a  renewal  of  their  confidence,  my  de- 
termined opposition  to  its  enaotmeots.     I  will  go  to  a  oommunity  whidi  consbted. 
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in  1811,  of  between  7,000  and  8,000  persons ;  I  will  go  to  a  borough  which,  what- 
ever maj  have  been  the  case  in  1821 — in  1831  contains  above  4,000  souls ;  and  I 
will  tell  my  constituents,  400  or  500  in  number,  many  of  them  not  paying  a  rent  of 
£10,  but  entitled  to  vote  as  resident  householders  paying  church  and  poor-rates;    I 
will  tell  them  that  to  this  bill,  brought  in  with6ut  proof,  or  even  argument,  of  its 
necessity,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them,  I  opposed  myself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
power.     I  will  tell  them  that  I  did  my  utmost  to  preserve  to  them  the  privilege  they 
at  present  enjoy,  and  which  the  humblest  of  them  never  abused — by  the  solicitation 
or  acceptance  of  a  bribe.      Those  constituents  received  me  with  kindness  at  the 
time  when  I  was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  expulsion  elsewhere,  for  doing  what 
I  conceived  to  be  an  act  of  duty — an  act  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  especially 
beneficial  to  that  Church  of  whose  interests  I  was  bound  to  be  the  guardian. 
Shortly  after  I  lost  that  proud  distinction  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  my  pre- 
sent constituents  received  me  ;  and  I  will  not,  till  some  better  reasons  are  brought 
forward,  repay  their  kindness  by  being  a  party  to  their  disfranchisement.      Sir, 
another,  and  a  still  more  alarming  menace  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  bill.     I  am  told  by  them  that  the  alternative  before  me  is  the  adoption 
of  that  bill,  or  civil  commotion.     I  am  to  be  deterred  from  forming  a  deliberate 
Judgment  on  a  most  important  public  question  by  the  prophetic  visions  of  massacre 
and  confiscation.  Such  were  the  words  used  last  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calne. 
Let  me  ask  the  friends  of  the  bill  why  I  am  to  allow  myself  to  be  scared  by  this  in- 
timation?   Why  may  I  not  form  the  same  deliberate  judgment  on  this  bill,  which 
you,  who  have  introduced  it,  formed  on  the  bill  which  was  introduced  last  year  by  a 
noble  lord  (Lord  Blandford)  ?  By  your  opposition  to  that  bill  you  did  not  imply  that 
you  were  opposed  to  all  reform ;  you  merely  implied  that  you  objected  to  that  bill. 
It  is  the  same  Mrith  me  in  this  case.     Again,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you, 
who  support  the  bill,  reject  the  application  of  the  people  for  vote  by  ballot,  why  am 
not  I  at  liberty  to  reject  your  bill  ?  Why  am  I  to  yield  to  popular  clamour  and  violence, 
when  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  not  yielded  to  them  when  they  demanded  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  ?  We  were  told  last  night,  that  if  we  rejected  this  proposition,  we,  the  indivi- 
dual members  who  so  rejected  it,  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  "  We 
will  shift  from  our  own  shoulders,"  say  his  Majesty's  ministers,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  the  agitation  they  foresee,  "the  responsibility  of  having  provoked  it.  We  have  proved 
our  incapacity  to  govern,  but  we  will  show  you  our  capacity  to  destroy,  and  hold  you 
responsible  if  you  obstruct  us.**  Oh  no.  Sir !  On  their  heads  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  this  mad  proceeding.     I,  for  one,  utterly  disclaim  it.     For  what  am  I  responsible^ 
Was  it  I  who  raised  the  stormy  waves  of  the  multitude  ?    Was  it  I  who  manifested 
my  patriotism  by  exerting  all  my  powers  to  excite  the  people  to  discontent  with 
the  existing  constitution  ?  Did  I  taunt  the  people  with  their  indifference  to  reform, 
with  having  closed  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ? 
With  having  lived  in  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  practical  good,  and  disregarded  the 
promises  of  visionary  improvement  ?    Was  it  I  who  called  for  the  pension  list  of  the 
privy  council,  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  up  the  members  of  that  council 
to  public  indignation  ?    Did  1  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  a  ffreat  naval 
commander  and  the  civilians  who  presided  over  the  department  of  the  Admiralty  P 
Did  I  ever  doom  to  public  obloquy  that  hapless  first  lord  who  should  be  so  grasping 
of  emolument  as  to  include  in  his  own  estimates  £5,000  per  annum  for  his  own 
salary  ?     Did  I,  at  a  moment  when  the  events  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  caused 
great  public  excitement,  when  various  causes  were  conspiring  to  agitate  the  public 
mind,  did  I  express  my  misplaced  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  assembled  thousands 
who  were  supposed  to  have  flaunted  in  the  face  of  their  King  the  emblem  of  a  foreign 
revolution  ?    Sir,  if  there  be  men  who,  having  thus  excited  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  spurred  their  lazy  indifference,  bring  forward  the  question  of  reform  at  a  time 
when  all  prudential  considerations,  whether  with  reference  to  foreign  or  to  domestic 
to])ics,  ought  to  have  forbidden  such  a  step, — if,  I  say,  disappointment  should  follow 
their  rash  undertaking,  I  will  never,  while  I  have  a  voice  in  this  House,  allow  them 
to  hold  me  or  any  other  individual  member  of  the  House  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  infatuation.      I  am  told  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  jieople. 
1  beg  not  to  be  included  among  those  who  are  charged  with  making  any  one  obser- 
vation disparaging  to  iiie  middle  classes  of  society  in  this  country.    I  repudiate  such 
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Ben timent— sprung  as  I  am,  from  those  classes,  and  proud  of  my  connexion  with 
them.  So  far  am  I  from  underrating  their  intelligence  or  influence,  that  I  tell  you 
this, — ^you  who  talk  of  appealing  to  the  people, — that  unless  these  middle  classes 
shall  show  more  prudence,  more  judgment,  and  more  moderation  than  their  rulers, 
I  shall  despair  of  the  destinies  of  my  country.  There  are  happy  indications,  how- 
ever, which  induce  me  to  think  that  the  coofidence  which  I  repose  in  the  prudence, 
the  moderation,  and  the  judgment  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. You  have  all  heard  what  the  noble  lord  opposite,  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
said,  with  respect  to  the  supposed  exhibition  of  a  tri-coloured  flag  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
Jameses;  but  have  you  also  heard  the  indignant  refutation  of  that  charge  which  was 
laid  on  your  table  by  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  ?  So  far  from  thinking 
that  it  was  becoming  in  them  to  wave  under  the  windows  of  their  sovereign  the 
memento  of  a  fallen  dynasty, — so  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  decent,  that  it  was 
consistent  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  Englishmen  to  prefer  any  foreign  standard 
to  ihe  flag  which 

has  braved  a  thoaaamd  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ; 

these  people,  these  middle  classes  of  society,  presented  an  address  to  this  House,  in 
which,  so  far  from  accepting  the  vindication  which  had  been  offered  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  supposed  use  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  they  stated,  '^  that  they  felt  them- 
selves mnch  aggrieved  by  certain  observations  and  misrepresentations  made  on  the 
9th  instant,  which  conveyed  a  charge  of  a  most  foul  and  disgraceful  nature,  and  an 
approach  even  to  the  foul  crime  of  treason.**  Sir,  so  far  were  they  from  intending 
to  express  any  approbation  ^^  of  the  beautiful  days  of  Paris,**  that  they  assured  the 
House,  that  the  flag  they  so  unfortunately  displayed  ^*  was  nothing  more  than  four 
specimens  of  silk,  of  different  colours,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  curiously  sewed  to- 
gether, and  manufactured  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bousfleld, 
of  Cheapside."  It  is.  Sir,  from  this  expression  of  just  indignation,  and  this  natural 
explanation  of  the  quadri-colour  flag,  that  I  feel  redoubled  confidence,  that  the  middle 
classes  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  bribe  of  power  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  cujole  them,  have  too  much  of  self-denial  and  too  much  of  good  sense  to  wish  to 
invade  that  admirable  constitution  under  which  they,  of  all  classes,  have  especially 
flourished.  If  I  must  appeal,  not  to  the  reason  and  calm  judgment  of  this  House, 
but  to  some  extrinsic  and  higher  authority,^-the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
— why,  then,  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  that,  before  the  people  of  England  ap- 
prove of  this  bill,  they  will  listen  to  a  calm  and  temperate  appeal  in  behalf  of  what 
the  noble  lord  calls,  with  somewhat  of  cruel  mockery,  the  old  English  constitution. 
I  hope  they  will  consider  that  the  constitution  of  a  government  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
delicacy  and  importance;  that  it  is  a  most  complex  machine,  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  examination  of  any  isolated  part  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  abhorrence ;  but  demanding  a  comprehensive  view,  not  only  of  the  structure 
as  a  whole,  but  of  its  practical  effects.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
language,  however,  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote,  that,  in  judging  of  any  lorm  of 
government,  we  should  bring  to  the  consideration  of  it  the  same  caution,  the  same 
distrust  in  our  own  knowledge,  with  which  we  should  pronounce  upon  some  mighty 
and  complex  piece  of  mechanism.  There  may  be  detached  movements  that  we  do 
not  comprelieud — movements  which,  to  the  superficial  and  ignorant,  may  seem  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious ;  but,  surely,  we  must  not  condemn  them  if  there  be 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  whole  machine,  and  if  its  object  be  completely  effected. 
"Look"  (said  Mr.  Canning)  "at  the  frame  of  man — it  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made !  yet  this  frame  of  a  created  being — *  so  noble  in  reason — so  infinite  in  faculties 
— in  apprehension  so  like  a  God,* — has  parts,  and  performs  functions  which,  if  they 
are  to  be  separately  regarded,  provoke  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  disgust.**  Sir,  let 
the  people  recollect  that  the  writers  of  ancient  times,who  existed  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  could  have  no  partiality  for  the  British  constitution — that  mere 
speculative  writers,  discussing:,  a  priori^  the  various  forms  of  government,  either  de- 
spaired altogether  of  the  formation  of  such  a  constitution  as  ours,  or  described  it  as 
the  most  i}erfect  of  all.  Can  there,  by  possibility,  be  a  better  description  of  the 
British  constitution  than  that  contained  in  the  wonls  of  Cicero,  ^^  Statue  cam  es^e 
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optime  coDstitutam  rempublicam  " — I  do  not  know  whether  I  quote  the  words  cor- 
rectly— '*quffiex  tribus  generibus  illls  regali,  optimo,  et  populari,  modice  confu- 
8a."    Another  eminent  writer  of  antiquity  (Tacitus),  speaking  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment says,  that  all  forms  of  government  must  consist  either  of  king,  nobles,  or  the 
people,  or  a  combination  of  all  these  elements,  the  practicability  of  which  he  doubts, 
**Guoctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus  aut  priores,  aut  singuli  regunt."     ^*Delecta 
ex  his   et   constituta  reipublicse   forma,  laudari   facilius  quam   evenire;    vel,  si 
evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse  potest.^^     Such,  Sir,  are  the  dicta  of  great  writers  on  the 
abstract  question  of  the  modes  of  government.      The  British  constitution  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  praise  by  every  writer  who  has  touched  upon  the  question.    I 
have  heard  quotations  from  Mr.  Canning,  from  Mr  Burke,  and  from  other  great 
men  now  no  more,  in  assertion  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
to  these  I  will  not  refer,  for  I  have  a  higher  and  a  living  authority  on  the  same 
subject.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  House  will  permit  me  to  substitute  it  for 
my  own  imperfect  praise,  I  will  read  to  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panegyrics  on 
the  English  constitution,  and  more  especially  on  the  constitution  of  this  House, 
that  wisdom  and  truth  have  ever  produced.  The  author  of  this  panegyric  is  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock,  alas  I    too,  the  author  of  a  proposal  fatal  to  the  object  of 
his  praise.     8ir,  in  quoting  this  speech,  I  beg  that  the  noble  lord  who  now  proposes 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  what  was  once  the  theme  of  his  warmest  admiration,  will  not 
imagine  that  I  am  about  to  upbraid  him  with  inconsistency  on  aceount  of  his  hav- 
ing altered  his  opinion.     If  he  has  changed  his  opinion,  I  am  sure  it  is  from 
a  sense  of  duty  ;  but,  change  that  opinion  as  he  may,  he  cannot  gainsay  the  eternal 
truths  which  he  himself  has  put  upon  record  in  language  worthy  to  convey  them. 
Sir,  it  was  in  the  year  1819,  on  a  motion  which  was  brought  forward  for  reform  in 
parliament,   that  the  noble  lord  made  the  speech  which   I   am   about  to  quote. 
The  question  put  to  him  was  this — **Why  not  disfranchise  also  the  unconvicted  bo- 
roughs?"— What  was  the  answer  of  the  noble  lord? — "To  this,"  says  he,   *' I 
answer,  that  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  maintain  that  the  resolutions  I  now  propose 
comprise  all  the  amendments  that  can  be  made  in  the  frame  of  this  House.   When- 
ever a  specific  proposition  is  made,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  it  all  my  attention,  and, 
if  I  can  approve  of  it,  to  adopt  it.     But  I  do  not  at  present,  I  confess,  see  any 
rule  by  which  any  unconvicted  borough  can  be  disfranchised  without  disfranchis-    * 
ing  the  whole."     He  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  then  arrive  at  what  is  called  a  reform 
upon  principle,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  House  of  Commons."    Therefore, 
Sir,  I  have  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  himself  for  this  explanation  of  the 
character  and  effect  of  his  present  proposal,  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Says  the  noble  lord — ^^  We  then 
arrive  at  what  is  called  a  reform  upon  principle,  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
House  of  Commons.     Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  arguments  which  are 
generally  used  to  repel  such  a  proposition  ;   arguments  resting  chiefly  upon  the 
advantage  of  admitting  men  of  talent  into  this  House,  by  means  of  the  close  boroughs; 
and  on  the  danger  that  an  assembly  of  popular  delegates  would  overthrow  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.     But  I  caimot  forget  that  these  arguments  have 
been  urged,  not  as  some  out  of  doors  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people,  by  borough- 
mongers  anxious  to  defend  their  own  vile  interests,  but  by  some  of  the  greatest,  the 
brightest,  and  the  most  virtuous  men  whom  this  country  ever  produced.     I  cannot 
say,  however,  that  I  give  entire  credit  to  these  arguments,  because  I  think  that,  in 
political  speculation,  the  hazard  of  error  is  immense,  and  the  result  of  the  best  form- 
ed scheme  often  different  from  that  which  has  been  anticipated.     But  for  this  very 
reason  I  cannot  agree  to  tlie  wholesome  plans  of  reform  that  are  laid  before  us.    We 
have  no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the  alterations  which  are  proposed,  at  least  none 
that  is  encouraging.    There  is,  indeed,  the  example  of  Spain.    Spain  was  formerly 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  constitution  ;   but  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  of  the  towns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  who,  instead  of  influencing  the 
election  of  members  to  Cortes  (the  practice  so  much  reprobated  in  this  House), 
prevented  their  sending  members  at  all.     The  consequence  was,  that  when  a  strug- 
gle took  place  between  the  king  and  Cortes,  the  aristocracy,  feeling  no  common 
interest  with  the  representative  body,  joined  the  crown,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the 
liberties  of  their  country.     The  constitution  of  this  country  is  not  written  down  like 
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.that  of  some  of  our  neighbours.  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  it  except  in  the  division 
into  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  in  the  composition  of  this  House,  which  has 
long  been  the  supreme  body  in  the  state.    The  composition  of  this  House  by  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  I  take  to  be  an  intimate  part  of  our  con- 
stitution.   The  House  was  so  formed  when  they  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — a 
law  which,  together  with  other  wise  laws,  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  desires  to  preserve, 
although  with  strange  inconsistency,  whilst  he  cherishes  the  fruit  he  would  cut 
down  the  tree.     This  House  was  constituted  on  the  same  principle  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  when  Montesquieu  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  in 
the  world.    Old  Sarum  existed  when  Somers  and  the  great  men  of  the  revolution 
established  our  government.    Rutland  sent  as  many  members  as  Yorkshire  when 
Hampden  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  the  constitution.     Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  Montesquieu  praised  a  corrupt  oligarchy  ? — That  Somers  and  the  great  men  of 
that  day  expelled  a  king  in  order  to  set  up  a  many-headed  tyranny  f — that  Hampden 
sacrificed  his  life  for  the  interests  of  a  boroughmonge^ing  motion  ?  No !  the  princi- 
ples of  the  construction  of  this  House  are  pure  and  worthy.  If  we  should  endeavour 
to  change  them  altogether,  we  should  commit  the  folly  of  the  servant  in  the  story  of 
Aladdin,  who  was  deceived  by  the  cry  of  ^  New  lamps  for  old.*  Our  lamp  is  covered 
with  dirt  and  rubbish,  but  it  has  a  magical  power.  It  has  raised  up  a  smiling  land,  not 
bestrode  with  overgrown  palaces,but  covered  with  thick-set  dwelling8,every  one  of  which 
holds  a  free  man,  enjoying  equal  privileges  and  equal  protection  with  the  proudest  sub- 
ject in  the  land.  It  has  call^  into  life  all  the  busy  creations  of  commercial  prosperity. 
Nor,  when  men  were  wanting  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  country,  have  such  men 
been  deficient.  When  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the  line  of  policy  she  should 
adopt,  there  were  orators  of  the  highest  degree  placing  in  the  strongest  light  the  argu- 
ment for  peace  and  war.  When  we  were  eneaged  in  war,  we  had  warriors  ready  to  gain 
us  laurels  in  the  field,  or  to  wield  our  thunders  on  the  sea.  When,  again,  we  returned 
to  peace,  the  questions  of  internal  policy,  of  education  of  the  poor,  and  of  criminal  law, 
found  men  ready  to  devote  the  most  splendid  abilities  to  the  welfare  of  the  most  in- 
digent class  of  the  community !"  And  then  exclaims  the  noble  lord  with  just  and  elo- 
quent indignation  at  the  thought : — ^*  And,  Sir,  shall  we  change  an  instrument  which 
has  produced  effects  so  wonderful,  for  a  burnished  and  tinsel  article  of  modem  manu- 
facture? No !  small  as  the  remaining  treasure  of  the  constitution  is,  I  cannot  consent  to 
throw  it  into  the  wheel  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  constitu- 
tions.'' Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  that  I  would  present  the  House 
with  as  just  and  beautiful  a  panegyric  on  the  British  constitution,  as  emphatic  a  warn- 
ing against  the  danger  of  tampering  with  it,  as  practical  wisdom  ever  uttered.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  this  speech  was  deliver^  in  the  year  1819, — a  period  when 
the  internal  state  of  the  country  was  such,  that  almost  every  page  of  your  debates 
teems  with  the  proofs  of  internal  disorder.  There  was  a  Seizure  of  Arms  Bill,  a  Blas- 
phemous Libel  Bill,  a  Seditious  Meetings  Prevention  Bill,  a  Newspaper  Stamp 
Duty  Bill,  and  a  Bill  to  prevent  Training  and  Exercise,  each  following  the  other 
in  sad  succession.     Why,  Sir,  there  might  be  in  1819,  when  these  Six  Acts  of 
coercion  were  necessarily  introduced, — there  might  be  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  some  justification  for  the  measure  of  reform.     The  member  for  Calne  might 
then  have  said  with  some  plausibility,  **  You  have  exhausted  every  measure  of  re- 
straint,— try  now  the  measure  of  reform  :**  but  it  is  strange  to  hear  that  argument 
used  in  1831,  when,  every  one  of  the  coercive  measures  of  1819  has  been  blotted  from 
the  Statute-book. — Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  in  his  own  emphatic 
language,  '^  What  cause  should  now  induce  me  to  exchange  the  old  lamp  for  a 
burnished  and  tinselled  article  of  modern  manufacture  ?**  And  if  some  deputy  from 
the  trading  company  of  which  we  heard  last  night — if  some  agent  of  Althorp  and 
Go. — some  dealer  in  the  new  lights — ^should  ofier  me  his  tinsel  lamp  in  lieu  of  the 
old  one,  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  spurn  his  ofier,  and  would  it  not  be  just  to  infiict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  reading  in  a  sonorous  voice,  his  own  speech  in  condemnation  of 
his  own  article  ?  It  has  been  insinuated  that  among  those  who  oppose  this  measure 
are  some  who  wish  to  convert  it  into   the  instrument  of  recovering  power  for 
tliemsclves.     Disclaimers  of  the  wish  for  power  are  apt  to  find  no  favour,  and  I 
say  little  on  that  head;   but  to  a  certain  extent  I  must  explain  myself.     When 
last  in  office,  I  oould  not  have  proposed  reform  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.    I 
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deprecated  the  agitation  of  such  a  question  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown.  But 
having  left  office,  and  being  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  private  individual,  I  was 
then  at  liberty  to  take  other  views  of  this  subject.  I  had  to  balance  the  danger  of 
moderate  reform  against  the  monstrous  evil  of  perpetual  change  in  the  executive 
government  of  this  country;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  there  might 
have  been  proposed  certain  alterations  in  our  representative  system,  founded 
on  safe  principles,  abjuring  all  confiscation,  and  limited  in  their  degree,  to  which 
I  would  have  assented.  I  see  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  some  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  I  am  speaking  with  the  utmost  unreserve  and  sincerity.  I  never  con- 
ferred upon  this  point,  upon  my  honour,  with  any  individual  whatever.  I  am  not 
stating  this  as  an  indication  of  any  other  plan  which  I  have  to  propose.  I  am 
stating  the  course  which  I  should  have  taken  as  a  private  individual,  having  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  than  any  that  I  could  possibly  have 
in  a  return  to  office.  But  in  this  plan,  which  proceeds  upon  so  extensive  a  principle, 
amounting,  in  fact,  to  a  reconstruction — to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  lord  himself 
— of  this  House,  I  cannot  concur;  and  I  so  wholly  despair  of  modifying  its  provisions 
in  any  way,  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  give 
my  positive  dissent  to  the  proposed  measure.  I  do  this  because  I  am  wholly  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  unconvinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord.  Really,  Sir,  I  fear  I  am  wearying  the  House ; 
but  the  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  that  it  constitutes  an  apology  even 
for  unseasonable  length.  Let  me  then  address  myself  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
lord.  They  are  arguments  which,  if  good  for  any  thing,  will  preclude  this  from 
being  the  final  change.  We  shall  be  bound  to  proceed  further.  The  noble  lord 
said,  with  some  inconsiderate  frankness,  that  he  found  the  constitution  of  this  country 
in  the  25th  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  statute,  **  De  tallagio  non  concedendo.^^  The 
constitution  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L! — And  what  did  he  find  there? 
— that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  commonalty  of 
the  realm  ;  and  therefore,  says  the  noble  lord,  ^*  if  this  be  a  question  of  right,  as  I 
contend  it  is,  the  right  is  on  the  side  of  the  reformer.*'  These  are  the  noble  lord's 
own  words.  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  right,  and  if  the  right  be  on  the  side  of  the 
reformer,  why,  I  would  ask,  does  the  noble  lord  limit  the  franchise  to  particular 
districts  and  particular  classes  ?  Why  confine  the  privilege  of  voting  to  those  who 
rent  a  House  rated  at  £10  a-year?  The  law  knows  no  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Yet  the  noble  lord  not  only 
refuses  the  right  of  voting  to  persons  rated  at  less  than  £10,  but  he  also  disfranchises 
many  who  contribute  to  the  public  taxes,  and  who  now  possess  the  privilege  of 
snffrage.  I  conceive  the  noble  lord's  plan  to  be  founded  altogether  upon  an  erroneous 
principle.  Its  great  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  to  which  an  objection  has  been 
urged  with  great  force  and  ability  by  the  hon.  member  for  Callington.  The  objection 
is  this — that  it  severs  all  connexion  between  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  and 
the  direct  representation  in  this  House ;  I  think  it  a  fatal  objection,  that  every  link 
between  the  representative  and  the  constituent  body  should  be  separated,  so  far  as 
regards  the  lower  classes.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  that  there  is  at  present  no 
class  of  people,  however  humble,  which  is  uot  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
representatives.  I  think  this  system  would  be  defective  if  it  were  extended  further; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  it  an  inestimable  advantage,  that  no  class  of  the 
community  should  be  able  to  say  they  are  not  entitled,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  a 
share  in  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  House. 
Undoubtedly,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  representation,  and  two,  only, 
and  if  it  were  put  to  me  whether  I  would  prefer  that  system  which  would  send  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor,  or  that  which  would  return  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
I  should,  undoubtedly,  prefer  that  by  which  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  would 
be  returned ;  but  I  am  not  in  this  dilemma,  and  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  protest 
against  a  principle  which  excludes  altogether  the  member  for  Preston.  I  think  it 
an  immense  advantage  that  the  class  which  includes  the  weavers  of  Coventry  and 
the  potwallopers  of  Preston  has  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  present  system. 
The  individual  right  is  limited,  and  properly  limited,  within  narrow  bounds ;  but 
the  class  is  represented.  It  has  its  champion  within  your  walls,  the  organ  of  its 
feeling,  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests.    But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
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altogether  the  communicatioD  between  this  House  and  all  that  class  of  society  which 
is  above  pauperism,  and  below  the  arbitrary  and  impassable  line  of  £10  rental  which 
you  have  selected?  If  you  were  establishing  a  perfectly  new  system  of  representation, 
and  were  unfettered  by  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  by  existing  modes  of  society, 
would  it  be  wise  to  exclude  altogether  the  sympathies  of  this  class?  How  much 
more  unwise,  when  you  find  it  possessed  from  time  immemorial  of  the  privilege! — 
to  take  the  privilege  away,  and  to  subject  a  great,  powerful,  jealous,  and  intelligent, 
mass  of  your  population  to  the  injury — ay,  and  to  the  stigma,  of  entire  uncom- 
pensated exclusion !  Well,  but,  says  my  noble  friend  (Viscount  Palmerston),  **  Our 
plan  at  least  does  this — it  cures  that  anomaly,  that  absurdity  of  the  present  system, 
which  gives  to  voters  the  right  of  voting  for  places  where  they  do  not  reside."  My 
noble  friend  is  shocked,  that  men  who  have,  or  who  may  acquire  the  right  of  voting 
for  places  in  which  they  do  reside,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  voting  for  other  places 
from  which  they  are  habitually  absent.  Well,  Sir,  this  at  least  must  be  admitted, 
that  ray  noble  friend  is  liberal  in  thus  consenting  to  the  disfranchisement  of  a  great 
majority  of  his  own  constituents,  the  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Palmerston. — They  will  still  continue  to  vote;  the  rule  of  non-residence 
will  not  apply  to  Universities. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Not  apply  to  the  Universities!  Every  non-resident  voter  in 
England  to  be  disfranchised,  except  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts!  And  do  you 
think  that  the  disfranchised  class  will  acquiesce  in  the  reason  and  justice  of  this 
exception?  Why  may  not  the  non-resident  voter  of  Norwich,  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment in  the  place  of  his  nativity — who  is  earning  an  honest  subsistence  in  London 
— why  may  not  he  plead  just  as  good  a  reason  for  his  absence  from  the  town,  where 
he  is  now  entitled  to  vote,  as  the  non-resident  clergyman  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford? 
And  mark  the  difference;  the  latter  will  almost  certainly  acquire,  under  this  very 
bill,  the  right  of  voting  for  a  district  in  which  he  does  reside — the  former  may, 
probably,  never  be  able  to  acquire  it.  To  the  one  you  give  a  new  right  of  voting, 
and  also  continue  to  him  the  possession  of  the  old  one ;  while,  to  the  latter,  you  give 
no  new  right,  and  yet  you  deprive  him,  for  a  reason  which  equally  applies  to  both — 
namely,  non-residence— of  the*  privilege  of  which  he  is  now  possessed.  And  this  is 
your  notion  of  justice  and  conciliation !  A  word  more  as  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
non-resident  voters.  One  of  the  loudest  complaints  we  now  hear  is  directed  against 
the  influence  exercised  over  voters  by  their  landlords.  W^e  have  petition  after  petition 
pointing  to  what  has  occurred  at  Newark  and  Stamford,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  defective  state  of  our  representative  system.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  bill? 
It  is  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  a  class,  the  great  majority  of  which  must  be 
tenants  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  landlords;  and  to  deprive  of  the  right  of 
voting  that  class  whose  right  accrues  from  their  being  freemen  of  a  corporation  on 
account  of  birth  or  servitude — who  are  all  liable,  as  others  are,  to  the  temptation  of 
bribery — but  who  possess  an  inalienable  right  of  voting,  not  acquired  by,  and  in  no 
way  dependent  on,  the  will  of  the  aristocracy.  These  considerations,  Sir,  however 
Important,  are  but  subordinate,  when  compared  with  the  changes  which  must  take 
place  in  the  practical  working  of  the- constitution.  In  defence  of  it,  we  have  fre- 
quently referred  with  exultation  to  the  names  of  those  men  who  were  indebted  for 
their  first  return  to  Parliament  to  some  borough  of  comparative  insignificance,  and 
who,  had  that  avenue  not  been  open,  might  probably  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  public  service.  This  argument  has  been  met,  in 
the  cou^se  xrf  this  debate,  by  two  observations.  The  first  fell  from  the  member  for 
Westminster,  the  second  from  tHe  member  for  Calne.  Says  the  member  for  West- 
minster— and  the  remark  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  man  of  his  ability — **  I 
admit  that  the  small  borouglis  return  frequently  very  able  men,  but  I  think  we  have 
had  too  much  ability;  we  haVe  suffered  much  from  the  talents  of  able  men;  and  I 
want  a  system  of  representation  which  will  give  us  honest  rather  than  able  men."  I 
reply,  first,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man  of  ability  will  be  less  honest 
than  the  man  of  no  ability;^and,  secondly,  that  any  system  which  tended  to  exclude 
from  this  House  men  of  the  first  ability  of  their  day,  would  be  a  great  practical  evil. 
If  the  average  of  the  talent  and  general  acquirements  of  this  Hou^e  should  ever  be 
below  the  general  average  of  society,  this  House  would  sink  in  public  estimatiuu, 
and  the  distrust  in  our  opinions  and  judgments  would  very  rapidly  spread  downwards, 
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from  the  class  of  persons  more  enlightened  than  ourselves,  to  the  great  mass  of  society. 
The  second  observation  to  which  I  have  referred  fell  from  the  member  for  Calne. 
He,  too,  admits  that  men  of  first-rate  ability  have  occasionally  owed  their  en- 


not  give  you  occasionally  able  men ; — take  the  hundred  tallest  men  that  you  meet  in 
the  streets,  you  will,  probably,  have  some  able  men  among  ihe  number."  The 
cheers  with  which  this  remark  was  followed  were  so  encouraging,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  arguments  by  various  other  instances.  "  Take 
(says  he)  the  first  hundred  names  in  the  Court  Guide^ — adopt  any  other  principle 
of  selection  that  you  will, — occasionally  and  accidentally  able  men  will  be  ensured 
by  it."  Now,  Sir,  I  am  content  to  try  the  merits  of  our  present  representative 
system  by  the  hon.  member's  own  test.  I  repeat  with  him,  that  it  is  by  tendencies, 
and  not  by  accident?,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  its  merits.  For  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting those  merits  to  that  test,  I  wrote  down  this  morning  the  names  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  appeared  in  this  House,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
as  brilliant  lights  above  the  horizon,  and  whose  memory,  to  quote  the  expression  of 
Lord  Plunkett,  has  had  buoyancy  enough  to  float  down  to  posterity  on  the  stream  of 
time.  I  made  this  selection  of  these  men,  in  the  "first  instance,  without  a  thought 
of  the  places  they  severally  represented.  I  looked  to  their  ability  and  their  fame 
alone.  If  I  have  omitted  any,  their  names  may  be  added;  but  I  believe  the  list  I 
shall  read  will  contain  all  the  names  that  are  of  the  highest  eminence.  It  includes 
the  names  of  Dunning,  Lord  North,  Charles  lownsend,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord 
Grenville,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Perceval,  Lord  WeUesley,  Lord  Plunkett,  Canning, 
Huskisson,  Brougham,  Horner,  Romilly,  Tiemey,  Sir  William  Grant,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Grey.  I  will  now  read  the  names  of  the  places  for 
which  they  were  respectively  returned,  on  their  first  entrance  into  public  life : — 
Dunning  was  returnwi  for  Calne — Lord  North  for  Banbury — Burke  for  Wendover 
— Charles  Townsend  for  Saitash — Pitt  for  Applebv — Fox  for  Midhurst — Lord  Gren- 
ville for  Buckingham — Sheridan  for  Stafford — Windham  for  Norwich — Lord  Wel- 
lesley  for  Beeralston — Perceval  for  Northampton — Plunkett  for  Midhurst — Canning 
for  Newton — Huskisson  for  Morpeth — Brougham  for  Camelford — Romilly  for 
Queenborough — Horner  for  Wendover — Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  county  of  Down 
— Tierney  for  Southwark — Sir  William  Grant  for  Shaftesbury — Lord  Grey  for 
Northumberland — Lord  Liverpool  for  Rye.  These  are  the  names  of,  I  believe,  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They  are  twenty-two  in 
number.  Sixteen,  on  first  entering  public  life,  were  returned  for  boroughs  every  one 
of  which,  without  an  exception,  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  extinguish.  Some  few  of 
these  distinguished  men  owed,  it  is  true,  their  first  return  to  a  more  numerous  body 
of  constituents.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  first  returned  for  Stafford — Mr.  Windham  for 
Norwich — Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  county  of  Down — Mr.  Tiemey  for  Southwark 
— Lord  Grey  for  Northumberland ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  either  the  caprice  of  {)opular  bodies,  or  the  inconvenience  of  noinisters  of  the 
Crown  sitting  for  populous  places,  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  honour  of  the 
populous  place  is  relinquished  for  the  repose  of  the  small  borough.  Mr.  Sheridan 
quits  Stafford  for  Ilchester — Mr.  Windham  takes  refuge  in  Iligham  Ferrars — Mr. 
Tierney  prefers  Knaresborough  to  Southwark — Ijord  Castlereagh  r^ects  Down  for 
Orford — and  Lord  Grey  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of  Northumberland  by  appeal- 
ing, with  success,  to  the  electors  of  Tavistock.  Now,  then,  I  have  applied  your  own 
test,  I  have  looked  not  to  accidents  but  to  tendencies,  and  I  ask  ypu,  whether  the 
tendency  of  the  present  system  of  representation  is  not  to  secure  to  distinguished 
ability  a  seat  in  the  public  councils  ?  But,  after  allv  this  question  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  still  higher  considerations.  The  noble  lord  has  pointed  out 
the  theoretical  defects  in  our  present  system  of  representation ;  he  has  appealed  to 
the  people;  he  has  desired  them  to  accompany  hiinir^the  green  mounds  of  Old  Sa- 
rum,  and  the  ruined  niches  of  Midhurst.  I,  too,  make  my  appeal  to  that  same  people. 
I  ask  them,  when  they  have  finished  poring  over  the  imputed  blots  in  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, when  they  have  completed  their  inspection  of  the  impurities  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  Gatton,  and  Midhurst,  I  ask  them  to  elevate  theur  vision,  0$  homu^iubUme  dedit^ 
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to  include  within  their  view  a  wider  rang^  than  that  to  which  the  noble  lord  would 
limit  them.  I  ask  them  to  look  back  upon  a  period  oQ50  years — to  bear  in  mind 
that  their  constitution,  in  its  present  form,  has  so  lone  endured, — and  I  ask  them 
where,  among  the  communities  of  Europe,  do  you  find  institutions  which  have  af- 
forded the  same  means  of  happiness,  and  the  same  security  for  liberty?  I  conjure 
them  to  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
imitate  our  own  institutions.  In  France,  in  Spun,  in  Portugal,  in  Belgium,  the 
utmost  efforts  have  been  exhausted  to  establish  a  form  of  government  like  ours — to 
adjust  the  nice  balance  between  the  conflicting  elements  of  royal,  aristocratical,  and 
popular  power — ^to  secure  the  inestimable  blessings  of  limited  monarchy  and  tempe- 
rate freedom.  Up  to  this  hour  these  efforts  have  signally  failed — I  say  not  from  what 
causes,  or  through  whose  fkult — ^but  the  fact  of  their  failure  cannot  be  denied.  Look 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  framing  new  institutions 
for  the  government  of  man.  If  power  can  be  so  safely  entrusted  to  the  people — if 
they  are  so  competent  to  govern  themselves — such  enlightened  judges  of  their  own 
interests — why  has  it  happened  that,  up  to  this  hour,  every  experiment  to  establish 
and  regulate  popular  control  over  executive  government  has,  with  one  single  excep- 
tion, failed  ?  Where  are  the  happy  republics  of  South  America  ?  What  has  ob- 
structed their  formation  ?  What  has  prevented  the  people  from  exercising  the  new 
power  conferred  upon  them  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  their  own  liberties?  Let  us  beware  how  we  are  deluded  by  the  example 
of  a  single  successful  experiment— how  we  conclude,  that  because  the  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States  is  more  popular  than  our  own — that  it  would  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  make  ours  more  popular  than  it  is.  The  present  form  of  the 
American  government  has  not  endured  more  than  forty  years.  It  dates  its  institu- 
tion, not  from  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  but  from  the  year  1789. 
Even  within  that  period,  the  spirit  of  that  government  has  undergone  a  change,  it 
is  not  the  same  as  it  was  at  its  original  formation ;  its  constant  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  more  pure  and  unmixed  democracy.  If  I  were  to 
ffrant,  that  it  is  a  form  of  government  constantly  tending  towards  improvement,  that 
It  is  calculated  permanently  to  guarantee  vigour  in  war  and  internal  repose,  and  to 
meet  all  the  growing  wants  of  a  great  nation,  still  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  aro  so  totaUy  different,  that  no  inference  could  be^drawn  from  the  success 
of  such  a  form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  this  country.  The  boundless  extent  of  unoccupied  land  in  the 
United  States — the  absence  of  all  remote  historical  recollections— of  an  ancient  mon- 
archy— a  powerful  aristocracy — an  established  churoh — the  different  distribution  of 
property  in  the  two  countries,  are  all  cireumstances  essentially  varying  the  character  of 
the  institutions  suitable  to  each  country.  We  should  do  well  to  consider,  before  we 
consent  to  the  condemnation  of  our  own  institutions,  what  are  the  dangers  which 
menace  states  with  ruin  or  decay.  Compare  our  fate  with  that  of  other  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Not  one  has  been 
exempt  from  the  miseries  of  foreign  invasion, — scarcely  one  has  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence inviolate.  In  how  many  have  there  been  changes  of  the  dynasty,  or  the 
severest  conflicts  between  the  several  orders  of  the  sture?  In  this  country  we  have 
had  to  encounter  severe  trials,  and  have  encountered  them  with  uniform  success. 
Amid  foreign  wars,  the  shock  of  disputed  successions,  rebellion  at  home,  extreme 
distress,  the  bitter  contention  of  parties,  the  institutions  of  this  country  have  stood 
uninjured.  The  ambition  of  military  conquerors — of  men  endeared,  by  success,  to 
disciplined  armies,  never  have  endangered,  and  never  could  endanger  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  or  master  the  control  of  public  opinion.  These  were  the  powerful  instniments 
that  shattered  with  impunity  the  staff  of  Marlborough,  and  crumbled  into  dust  the 
power  of  Wellington.  Other  states  have  fallen  from  the  too  great  influence  of  a  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  the  absorption  of  power  by  standing  armies,  what  is  the  character  of 
the  armies  which  our  commanders  led  to  victory?  The  most  formidable  engines  that  skill 
and  valourcould  direct  against  aforeign  enemy;  but  in  peace,  the  pliant,  submissive  in- 
struments of  civil  power.  "  Give  us,"  says  the  member  for  Waterford, "  give  us  for  the 
repression  of  outrage  and  insurrection  the  regular  army,  for  the  people  respect  it  for  its 
courage,  and  love  it  for  its  courteous  forbearance,  and  patience,  and  ready  subjection  to 
the  law.**  And  what,  Sir,  are  the  practical  advantages  which  we  are  now  promised,  as 
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tbe  consequence  of  the  change  we  are  invited  to  make, — as  the  compensation  for  the 
risk  we  must  incur?  Positively  not  one.  Up  to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended 
that  we  shall  gain  any  thing  by  the  change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we  shall  con- 
ciliate the  public  favour.  Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot  propose  to  share  your  power 
with  half  a  million  of  men  without  gaining  some  popularity — without  purchasing  by 
such  a  bribe  some  portion  of  good- will.  But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of  government; 
others  will  outbid  you,  not  now,  but  at  no  remote  period — they  will  o&r  votes  and 
power  to  a  million  of  men,  will  quote  your  precedent  for  the  concession,  and  will 
carry  your  principles  to  their  legitimate  and  natural  consequences.  On  all  former 
occasions,  some  inducements  were  held  out  to  us  to  embark  on  this  perilous  voyage. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  we  should  acquire  new  securities  against  ruinous  wars ;  as 
if  every  war,  according  to  the  express  admission  of  Mr.  Fox,  up  to  the  time  at  which 
be  was  speaking,  and  every  subsequent  war,  had  not  been  the  war  of  the  people. 
We  used  to  be  told  that  great  retrenchment,  great  reduction  of  taxes,  must  inevitably 
follow  reform ;  but  we  are  told  this  no  longer,  since  a  reforming  government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  public  expenditure  in  the  very  year  in  which  they 
propose  reform.  But  reform  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  this  House  1  Some  say,  that  through  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
others  that  through  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  bad  ministers  are  kept  in  office 
against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people;  and  that  this  is  eflected  through  the 
means  of  enormous  patronage,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  its  spoils.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  indeed  I  The  power  of  the  Peerage  to  maintain  unpopular 
ministers  against  the  public  opinion  1  And  this  is  gravely  said  at  the  time  when  you 
have  bad  five  difierent  administrations  in  four  years;  five  prime  ministers  in  rapid 
succession,  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Grey.  I  lament—deeply  lament,  the  time 
which  has  been  chosen  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure.  It  is  brought  forward 
at  a  period  of  great  excitement;  when  men  are  scarcely  sober  judges  of  the  course 
whicn  it  is  fitting  to  pursue.  This  has  been  always  the  case  with  reform;  it  has 
been  uniformly  brought  forward,  either  at  the  times  of  domestic  calamity,  or  when 
the  agitations  of  other  states  had  infected  us  with  extravagant  and  temporary  enthu- 
siasm for  what  was  considered  the  cause  of  liberty.  Look  at  the  great  periods  of 
conmiercial  or  agricultural  distress.  You  will  almost  invariably  find  reform  in  parlia- 
ment proposed  as  the  panacea  for  distress,  and  finding  favour  just  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tress has  endured.  If  you  find  a  debate  on  parliamentary  reform,  be  assured  that 
"  some  dire  disaster  follows  close  behind."  Look  again  at  the  political  struggles 
in  other  states.  They  never  have  occurred  without  suggesting  to  us  the  necessity 
of  parliamentary  reform.  In  1782,  shortly  after  the  great  contest  in  North  America, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and  popular  government  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  remained 
dormant  altogether  from  1785  to  1790.  The  revolution  in  France  had  then  com- 
menced, and  Mr.  Flood,  who  brought  forward  the  question  in  1790,  appealed  to  the 
example  of  France  as  a  powerful  reason  for  adopting  reform  at  home.  He  dwelt  on 
the  shame  of  England  in  being  behind  any  other  country  in  the  race  for  liberty,  and 
prophesied  that  France  was  about  to  establish  a  popular,  and  therefore  a  pacific 
government — abjuring  all  wars  and  all  aggressions,  because  they  were  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  We  fortunately  waited  a  short  period,  and  found  that 
his  prophecies  were  not  very  accurately  fulfilled.  In  1820,  revolutions  took  place  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  In  1821,  we  had  a  motion  for 
reform;  and  the  author  of  that  motion,  the  present  Lord  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambton, 
hailed  the  events  that  had  occurred  on  the  continent  as  the  auspicious  dawn  of  liberty 
abroad,  and  improvement  here.  He  said,  speaking  of  the  force  of  public  opinion — 
'*  Where  its  power  and  justice  are  acknowledged,  as  in  Spain,  the  prospect  is  most 
cheering.  We  see  disaffection  instantaneously  quelled,  venerable  and  rotten  abuses 
reformed — superstition  eradicated — and  the  monarch  and  the  people  united  under  a 
constitution  which  alike  secures  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
other.  May  I  not,  then,  consistently  hail  tlie  rising  of  the  star,  in  what  was  once 
the  most  gloomy  portion  of  the  European  horizon,  as  a  light  to  show  us  the  way 
through  all  our  dangers  and  difiiculties,  as  a  splendid  memorial  of  the  all-conquering 
power  of  public  opmion?"  Again  we  waited,  and  now,  I  ask,  was  the  star  that 
appeured  in  Spain  that  steady  light  by  which  it  was  fitting  that  our  steps  should  be 
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guided?  or  was  it  the  return  of  an  eccentric  comets  shedding  **  disastrous  twilight,** 
and  **  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs?"  We  are  arrived  at  1831,  and 
reform  is  again  proposed,  whilst  the  events  of  the  last  year  in  Paris  and  Brussels  are 
bewildering  the  judgment  of  many,  and  provoking  a  restless,  unquiet  disposition, 
unfit  for  the  calm  consideration  of  such  a  question.  I,  too,  refer  to  the  condition  of 
France,  and  I  hold  up  the  late  revolution  in  France,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a 
warning  to  this  country.  Granted  that  the  resistance  to  authority  was  just;  but  look 
at  the  effects, — on  tlie  national  prosperity,  on  industry,  on  individual  happiness, — 
even  of  just  resistance.  Let  us  never  be  tempted  to  resign  the  well-tempered  freedom 
which  we  enjoy,  in  the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  wild  liberty  which  France  has  estab- 
lished. What  avails  that  liberty  which  has  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  for  its  com- 
panions— which  neither  brings  peace  nor  prosperity  in  its  train?  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  King^s  government  to  abstain  from  agitating  this  question  at  such  a  period  as  the 
present — to  abstain  from  the  excitement  throughout  this  land  of  that  conflict — (God 
grant  it  may  be  only  a  moral  conflict!) — which  must  arise  between  the  possessors  of 
existing  privileges,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be  transferred,  fit  vras  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate,  the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They 
have  adopted  a  difierent  course— they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  firebrand  of 
agitation,  and  lio  one  can  now  recall  it.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  limits  to  their 
powers  of  mischief.  They  have,  like  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted 
three  hundred  brands,  and  scattered  through  the  country  discord  and  dismay;  but 
God  forbid  that  they  should,  like  him,  have  the  power  to  concentrate  in  death  all  the 
energies  that  belong  to  life,  and  to  signalize  their  own  destruction  by  bowing  to  the 
earth  the  pillars  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which  contains  within  its  walls,  according 
even  to  their  own  admission,  **  the  noblest  society  of  freemen  in  the  world.** 

When  the  right  hon.  baronet  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Gisborne  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  adjournment  ordered  till  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

March  8,  1831. 

On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Ministerial  Pkn  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
Sir  James  Graham  having  closed  his  speech, — 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  rose  to  explain.  He  was  sure  the  House  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  his  wishing  to  make  an  explanation,  and  he  should,  therefore,  claim  their 
indulgence.  The  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  had  charged  him  with  introducing 
personal  asperity  into  this  debate,  and  he  hoped  he  might  fairly  say,  that  he  never 
was  accustomed  to  give  occasion  to  such  a  charge.  The  question,  however,  was, 
who  had  been  the  aggressor ;  and  that  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  had 
been  spoken  in  reply  to  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  had  introduced  the 
crimination  of  the  last  ministry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  also  said,  that  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  was  now  acting  as  the  advocate  of  potwallopers.  Wliat  he  had 
said  was,  that  if  there  were  no  alternative  between  the  £10  franchise  and  the  pot- 
wallopers,  he  would  prefer  the  £10;  but  that,  if  they  found  the  people  were 
entitled  to  this  right  of  voting,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  disfranchising  them,  and 
thus  cutting  ofi^  the  link  between  the  lowest  order  ana  other  ranks  of  society.  He 
could  not  see  any  reason  why  he  had  been  thus  referred  to,  nor  was  it  possible  that 
he  could  be  a  party  to  any  attempt  to  obstruct  the  government.  His  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  Ireland  was  in  allusion  to  the  danger  of  massacre,  which  had  been 
talked  of.  He  asked  why  he  should  not  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  danger,  as  well  as  right  hon.  members,  upon  the  subject  of  reform,  as 
was  done  with  respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  member  for  Woodstock  last  year, 
and  as  the  members  of  the  government  themselves  had  acted  upon  this  principle 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  upon  which  as  great  a  clamour  had  been 
raised  as  was  now  raised  for  parliamentary  reform;  in  this  sense  only  had  he  referred 
to  Ireland. 
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TIMBER  DUTIES. 
March  18,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  following  Resolution, 
in  a  Committee  on  the  Timber  Duties : — *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  Customs  heretofore  payable,  as  mentioned  in  the  table 
annexed,  there  shall  be  taken  and  received  the  duties  following : — On  all  timber 
being  eight  inches  square,  imported  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  on  or  after  the  1st 
of  January,  1832,  there  shall  be  payable,  per  load,  a  duty  of  £2  9s.;  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  a  duty  of  £2  3s. ;  and,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  a  duty 
of  £2r 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

SiB  RoBBBT  Peel  said,  that  he  bad  never  been  involved  in  greater  difficulty  than 
in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  lie  expected  that  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  discuss  a  portion  of  the  noble  lord*s  budget,  but  he  found  to  his  surprise, 
that,  instead  of  having  a  portion  of  the  former  budget,  the  noble  lord  thought  he 
had  succeeded  so  well  with  his  budget  of  1831,  that  he  had  ventured  to  make  one 
for  1832.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  anxious  to  hear  the  matter  fully  discussed. 
He  could  not  dismiss  financial  considerations,  nor  the  interests  of  the  consumers, 
nor  those  varied  and  Important  considerations  which  arose  out  of  the  question.  He 
felt  that  the  legislature  had  attempted  too  many  experiments,  and  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  add  to  them  by  an  experiment  on  the  shipping  and  colonial  interests. 
The  noble  lord  gave  no  reason  for  the  proceeding.  He  had  himself  completely 
changed  his  own  view  of  the  question,  and  could  give  no  reason  for  the  change ; 
yet  he  expected  that,  without  any  consideration,  ail  others  should  also  adopt  his 
altered  views.  The  noble  lord  would  not  accede  to  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Herries),  and  have  a  committee  similar  to  that  of  the  year  1821,  to 
enquire  into  the  subject.  Such  a  committee  could  enquire  far  more  satisfactorily 
than  it  was  possible  for  the  whole  House  to  discharge  such  a  duty.  They  stood 
upon  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  which  went  fully  into  the  whole 
subject,  and  recommended  the  existing  scale.  The  noble  lord  was  bound  to  show 
that  that  report  was  unfounded ;  but  not  even  one  cogent  argument  had  been  urged  to 
prove  that  to  be  the  case,  and  yet  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  that  further 
enquiry  which  they  desired — and  this,  too,  when  the  resolutions  referred  only  to  a 
future  year,  and  could  not  require  immediate  or  instant  decision.  He  did  not  mean 
to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  any  desire  to  take  the  House  by  surprise,  but  he  must 
say,  that  if  such  had  been  the  noble  lord's  intention,  he  could  not  more  completely 
have  effected  it.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  on  a  preceding  night,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  reform,  that  the  surprise  of  the  measure  then  brought  forward 
had  taken  away  his  breath ;  and  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  noble  lord  had  been 
anxious  on  this  occasion,  in  a  similar  measure,  to  take  away  the  breath  of  those  on 
the  side  of  the  House  opposite  to  himself.  As  he  should  not  be  precluded  from 
further  enquiry  by  supporting  the  amendment,  and  as  it  left  the  subject  open  to  have 
a  better  and  fuller  enquiry  before  a  committee,  he  should  certainly  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge. 

Lord  Palmerston  claimed  the  vote  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Peel),  on  the 
ground  that,  as  he  wished  for  further  enquiry,  he  ought  to  support  the  motion  for 
reporting  progress  and  asking  leave  to  sit  again,  instead  of  that  for  the  chairman  to 
leave  the  chair. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  astonished  at  the  observations  of  his  noble  friend.  He  was 
reluctantly,  indeed,  compelled,  by  the  course  which  the  noble  lord  had  pursued,  to 
prefer  that  proposition  which  would  undoubtedly  preclude  the  noble  lord  from  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  question  at  present.  But  why  did  the  noble  lord  postpone 
the  question  to  the  Friday  ?  Why  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  day  preceding  the 
question  of  Reform,  which  must  necessarily  occupy  several  nights  ?  Why,  too,  not 
begin  till  nine  at  night,  when,  on  other  occasions,  the  important  business  of  the 
evening  always  began  at  five  o'clock.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  singular 
delay  was  intentional;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  allow  all  those  important  inte- 
rests involved  in  this  question  to  remain  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  it  accorded  with 
67— Vol.  H. 
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the  pleasure  of  the  noble  lord  to  fix  some  subsequent  day  for  continuing  the  adjourned 
debate.  Would  the  noble  lord  either  allow  this  question  to  have  precedence  of 
Reform  on  Monday,  or  would  he  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  Y 
If  the  noble  lord  would  do  neither  of  these  things,  he  must  vote  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridgo. 

Mr.  Attwood's  motion,  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair,  was  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  236  against  190;  majority  against  ministers,  46. 


REFORM  BILL  FOR  IRELAND. 
Mabch  24,  1831. 

In  the  debate  upon  Mr.  Stanley^s  Bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Pbbl,  rising  after  the  Lord  Advocate,  spoke  as  follows : — Whatever 
merit  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord  may  have,  and  its  merit  I  do  not  contest, — it 
is  not,  I  fear,  much  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  well  calcidated  to  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  night^s  debate, — namely,  the  Bill 
for  Irish  Reform.  Says  the  learned  lord,  and  apparently  with  great  truth — **  About 
Ireland  and  its  representation,  I  know  positively  nothing."  As  to  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  any  one  clause  of  the  Irish  Bill,  the  learned  lord  seemed  to  think  himself 
wholly  incapacitated  to  form  a  judgment,  but  I  will  take,  thinks  he,  this  unsuitable 
occasion  of  delivering  an  ingenious  and  powerful  argument  on  that  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  matter  in  discussion — the  ultimate  and  permanent  tendencies  of 
the  general  measure  of  reform.  Sir,  I  quarrel  not  with  the  noble  lord  for  having 
done  this, — I  am  not  so  zealous  a  partisan  that  I  cannot  listen  with  satisfaction  to 
the  exercise  of  powerful  talent,  and  the  display  of  astute  reasoning,  even  when  they 
are  arrayed  against  the  cause  which  I  espouse ;  and  I  listen  to  them,  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  the  greater  satisfaction,  when  I  recollect  the  avenue  through  which  the 
learned  lord  efiected  his  entrance  into  parliament,  and  \i  hen  I  can  appeal  to  them 
as  an  argument  against  the  intended  close  of  every  such  9venue  for  the  future. 
Though  wholly  unprepared  to  expect  the  speech  of  the  learned  lord, — having  con- 
cluded that  nine  days^  debate  had  completed  the  discussion,  for  the  present,  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  reform — I  still  feel  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  permit  the  learned 
lord's  speech  to  pass  without  a  reply.  The  learned  lord  has  disregarded  the  vul- 
gar appeals  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  House ;  has  wisely  disclaimed  the 
resort  to  those  means  by  which  tbe  cheers  of  the  unreasoning  and  unreflecting  can 
at  any  time  be  easily  purchased ;  and  has  attempted  to  establish,  by  a  chain  of  tempe- 
rate consecutive  reasoning,  that  our  alarms  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  measure  of  re- 
form are  visionary, — that,  so  far  from  being  a  revolutionary,  it  is  a  constitutional 
and  conservative  measure,  and,  above  all — and,  I  must  say,  to  my  infinite  surprise — 
to  show  that  it  has  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  lord,  is  its  pre-eminent 
merit — a  tendency  to  diminish  the  democratic,  and  confirm  and  increase  the  aristocratic 
influence  in  this  House.  I  will  attempt  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  learned  lord, 
and  follow  him  step  by  step  in  his  argument.  The  learned  lord  began  his  speech  by 
a  vehement  protest  against  the  application  of  the  word  **  revolutionary'*  to  the  mea- 
sure of  reform.  I,  for  one,  never  nave  used  the  word  revolutionary  in  the  sense  and 
in  the  mode  against  which  the  learned  lord  protests — that  is,  I  have  not  attempted, 
by  giving  a  nickname  to  the  Bill  of  Reform,  to  excite  an  irrational  prejudice  against 
it ;  but  if  by  revolutionary  was  meant,  by  those  who  did  use  the  term,  a  tendency  to 

make  an  immense  change  in  the  form  and  practical  working  of  the  constitution a 

tendency  to  derange  the  well  adjusted  balance  of  opposite  and  conflicting  powers — to 
introduce  elements  into  the  government  of  this  country,  untried  in  practice,  of  power 
almost  unlimited,  and  in  their  probable  effects  replete  with  danger, — if  that  be  the 
sense  in  which,  as  I  believe  it  was,  the  term  revolutionary  was  used  by  those  who  ap- 
plied it,  then  I  am  prepared  to  yindicate  its  application,  and  to  repeat  the  phrase  as 
one  perfectly  correct  and  a()posite.  The  noble  lord  equally  objects,  also,  to  the  course 
of  argument  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure.  He  says,  that 
we  confound  two  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct ;  that  the  measure, 
if  it  be  revolutionary,  must  be  so,  either  on  account  of  the  disfrancbiaement  of  the  bo- 
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roaghs,  or  on  account  of  the  change  that  will  hereafter  take  place  in  the  constitution 
of  this  House ;  and  that  we  are  bound  in  argument  to  assign  to  each  of  these  separate 
causes  of  danger  its  own  proper  effects,  and  that,  if  we  cannot  prove  the  effects  se- 
parately to  be  considered  revolutionary,  we  have  no  right  to  combine  those  effects, 
and  argue,  from  the  cumulative  danger,  against  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Certain- 
ly, Sir,  nottiing  could  be  more  convenient  to  the  learned  lord  than  to  con6ne  within 
such  limits  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents,  but  what  pretext  can  there  be  for  prescrib- 
ing such  limits  ?  What  could  be  more  rational  or  more  just  than,  supposing  that 
any  given  measure  should  recognise  principles  that  shake  the  foundations  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  security  of  chartered  rights,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  introduce  peril- 
ous changes  in  the  working  of  the  constitution — what  could  be  more  rational  than  to 
argue,  **  Your  measure  is  unjust  in  its  principle,  and  is  dangerous  in  its  tendency ; 
and  it  b  from  the  combined  considerations  of  injustice  and  danger  of  unconstitutional 
precedent,  and  imminent  positive  evil,  that  I  am  compelled  to  reject  it,  and  reject  it  by 
the  peculiarly  fitting  name  of  a  revolutionary  measure  ?**  If  then,  8ir,  I  am  entitled, 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  this  measure,  to  consider  its  general  scope  and  character, 
let  us  see  what  is  the  amount  of  the  practical  change  which  is  made  by  one  stroke  in 
the  representative  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  It  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  pro- 
portions which  areat  present  established  between  the  several  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. There  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the  representative  body  of  Ireland;  an  addition  to 
that  of  Scotland;  a  small  addition  to  that  of  Wales:  all  these  additions  made  on  no  de- 
fined principle,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  made,  no  less  than  sixty-two  mem- 
bers are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  representation  of  England.  The  constituent  body 
body  in  every  place,  county,  city,  and  borough,  is  to  be  materially  changed — the  limits 
of  almost  every  city  and  borough  in  England  must  inevitably  be  changed — the  limits 
of  all,  without  exception,  are  liable  to  be  changed — to  be  changed,  not  by  law,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  this  bill  there  are  not  mure  than  fifty 
cities  or  towns  in  EngUnd  which  can,  by  possibility,  retain  their  former  limits,  so 
far  as  their  borough  or  electoral  jurisdiction  is  concerned;  and  those  fifty  are  liable 
to  have  their  limits  changed,  if  it  shall  so  please  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
But  above  all,  by  this  bill  the  right  of  the  returning  members  for  towns  and  cities 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  hereafter  to  be  intrusted  to  one  predominant 
class  of  the  people — that  class,  subject  to  the  same  influences,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  swayed  by  the  same  sympathies,  agitated  by  the  same  passions,  combined  by 
the  same  interests.  Is  that  an  unfair  description  of  the  scheme  of  reform?  Now  if 
you  had  done  that  which  you  have  totally  omitted  to  do — proved  that,  a  priori  at 
least,  it  was  a  beautiful  scheme — if  vou  had  given,  which  you  have  not  given,  con- 
vincing reasons  for  altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  representation  of  the 
United  Kingdom — if  you  had  established  any  sufficient  ground  for  the  extensive  dis- 
franchisement you  propose,  and  had  demonstrated  the  policy  of  the  new  qualifications 
you  are  about  to  establish^f  you  had  done  all  these  things — not  one  of  which  you 
nave  attempted — still  I  should  distrust  your  predictions  as  to  the  future  practical 
working  of  your  beautiful  speculative  scheme — I  should  distrust  them,  nrom  the 
experience  of  repeated  fiulures  in  cases  wherein,  a  priori^  there  had  been  just  as  good 
reason  to  expect  success.  Does  the  learned  lord  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  exten- 
sive change,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  nature  and  character  of  that  change? 
Does  the  learned  lord  think,  that  it  is  wise  in  any  country,  above  all  in  a  country 
like  this— of  institutions  so  ancient-r-of  interests  so  complicated— of  relations  of 
society  so  artificial — to  abandon  the  mag^c  influence  of  prescription — to  resign  the 
unpurchasable  benefit  of  those  associations  which  connect  the  present  with  the  ages 
that  are  past,  of  those  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart,  that  in  every  clime,  and 
under  every  form  of  government,  are  the  unseen  prompters  of  loyalty — the  true 
motives  of  cheerful  obedience?  You  may  frown  upon  them  as  irrational  prejudices. 
They  are  no  such  thing — they  are  the  impulse  of  a  wise  and  provident  nature — the 
checks  upon  the  restless  appetite  for  change — ^the  unerring  instincts  that  were  pur« 
posely  planted  in  the  heart  *'  to  correct  and  fortify  the  feeble  contrivances  of  reason." 
Such  are  the  aids  of  good  government  which  the  learned  lord^s  scheme  has  rejected. 
And  yet  he  tells  us,  after  abandoning  the  main,  the  only  guarantee  against  perpetual 
innovation,  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is — that  it  is  a  final  settlement.  A 
final  settlement! — it  cannot  be  finaL    If  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  be  K00<^ 
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— if  the  arguments  which  are  its  sole  yindicatioti  be  conclusive — ^they  are  conclusive 
against  its  being  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  reform.    What  avails  it  that  reformers 
are  agreed  upon  the  acceptance  of  it  ?    What  consolation  is  it  to  me  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  (Mr.  IJume)  has  sent  forth  his  circulars,  enjoining  unanimity 
for  the  present?     "  Waive,"  says  he  (I  quote  one  of  his  letters),  "  all  discussion 
about  the  ballot — be  silent  about  annual  parliaments — above  all,  praise  the  ministers, 
and  take  the  present  good  they  offer  you."    Why,  Sir,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
added — what  he  has  thought  it  politic  to  conceal,  but  which  he  meant  to  imply. 
'*  Seize  the  instrument  which  this  Bill  puts  into  your  hand— occupy  the  command- 
ing position  which  will  enable  you  to  extort  all  that  you  can  wish.**    What  avails  it 
that  the  Ballot  is  now  kept  in  the  background?    If  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  could 
say  with  truth,  that  this  Bill  was  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Ballot — that  it 
was  an  equivalent,  which  he  could  accept  in  the  lieu  of  the  Ballot — there  might  be 
some  pretence  for  his  supposed  compromise;  but  if  this  bill  only  fortifies  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Ballot — ^if  it  establishes  a  new  class  of  voters,  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  that  aristocratic  influence,  which  the  learned  lord  says  will  be  so  copiously 
and  so  successfully  exerteil — what  pretext  has  the  advocate  for  the  Ballot  to  postpone, 
beyond  the  passing  of  this  bill,  the  assertion  of  his  own  views?     When  the  learned 
lord  savs  this  settlement  will  be  a  final  one,  he  is  so  far  right  that  probably,  for  a 
abort  time,  there  may  be  a  general  wish,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  reformers,  to 
acquiesce  in  its  provisions.     The  expectation  of  great  benefits — gratitude  for  new 
privileges — ^the  pleasure  of  novelty,  may  secure  a  short  trial  for  the  new  constitution. 
But  these  impressions  will  gradually  grow  weaker.    The  classes  that  are  left  unre- 
presented will  begin  to  stir — they  will  read  the  preamble  of  the  bill — and  with  some 
justice,  enquire  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  its  benefits?    Every  one  naturally 
seeks  for  an  illustration  of  his  argument,  from  some  place  of  which  he  has  a  local 
knowledge;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  the  learned  lord  if  he  will  now  favour  me 
with  the  answer  to  the  claim  which  I  am  about  to  prefer  on  behalf  of  the  place  of 
my  nativity.     I  have  no  interest  in  preferring  it — no  property  in  the  place — no 
peculiar  motive  for  wishing  its  prosperity,  except  one,  which  the  learned  lord,  1 
suppose,  will  reject  as  a  mere  prejudice — that  it  was  the  place  of  my  birth,  and 
remains  endeared  to  me  by  the  first  and  most  durable  impressions  that  are  made  on 
the  mind.      Now  I  ask  the  learned  lord,  what  will  be  his  answer  to  the  parish  of 
Bury,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  supposing  that  two  years  hence  it  puts  forward  its 
clium  to  the  representation?    It  will— at  least  it  may— allege,  that  it  had,  in  1821, 
a  population  of  34,500  inhabitants — that  it  included  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments.    It  may  remind  you  that  you  confiscated  the  franchise  of  thirty  boroughs — 
curtailed  that  of  forty-seven — ^that  you  contended  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this, 
in  order  to  transfer  tlie  privilege  to  more  important  and  more  populous  places.    Then 
will  Bury  put  this  perplexing  question — "  Why  exclude  me  from  the  privilege  of 
sending  a  single  member  to  parliament,  and  continue  to  the  town  of  Malton  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  two?"  What  is  your  answer?  Surely,  not  prescription — surely,  not 
chartered  rights.    Oh,  no!     You  have  no  better  answer  than  this: — '^That  the 
same  population  return  which  assigned  to  Bury  34,500  inhabitants,  assigned  to 
Malton  4,005;  and  the  privilege  of  Malton  rested  on  this  sure  and  stable  foundation, 
that,  ten  years  since,  it  had  actually  five  inhabitants  more  than  the  number  of  4,000." 
How  satisfactory  to  Buryl     In  1821,  three  prolific  ladies  of  Malton  protected  their 
native  place  from  spoliation,  by  clubbing  among  them  the  number  of  five  children. 
Charter  is  nothing — prescription  is  nothing — but  two  pair  of  twins,  bi>ru  len  years 
ago,  are  the  guardians  of  the  privileges  of  Malton;  and  the  bar  to  the  claims  of  Bury. 
1  suppose,  however,  that  Bury  should  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  8u]>erior  claims  of 
Malton.     What  will  it  say  to  Qateshead  ?     Gateshead  is  an  upstart  like  itself,  with 
nothing  but  population  to  plead ;  and  when  the  parish  of  Bury  shall  have  proved  to 
you,  that  whilst  its  population  was  34,500,  the  population  of  Gateshead  was  less 
than  12,000,  what  is  the  answer  which  you  will  make  to  the  claim  of  Bury  to  be 
admitted  to  a  privilege  which  has  been  conferred  on  Gateshead  ?     So  much  for  the 
prospects  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  learned  lord.     1  approach  another  branch  of 
the  argument  of  the  learned  lord.     He  says,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution  has 
been  destroyed — that  the  popular  rights  have  been  invaded— -that  the  ancient  theory 
of  the  constitution  is  in  &vour  of  a  popular  assembly  controlling  the  prerogative  of 
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the  Crown,  and  balanoing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Peers.  When  the  learned 
lord  reverts  to  ancient  theories  of  the  constitution,  will  he  revert  to  them  all  ?  And 
if  he  does  not,  is  he  not  deranging,  instead  of  adjusting,  a  balance  between  opposing 
powers  ?  If  the  learned  lord  could  find,  in  his  history  of  the  constitution,  any  pre- 
cedent or  preamble  on  which  it  could  be  right  to  give  to  the  people  a  controlling 
power,  such  as  he  would  give  to  them ;  and  if  the  learned  lord  thinks  it  advisable 
now  to  reinstate  the  people  in  the  possession  of  that  power ;  surely  it  would  be  right, 
at  the  same  time,  to  restore  to  the  Crown  those  countervailing  prerogatives,  which 
it  would  be  necessary,  by  the  learned  lord's  theory  of  the  constitution  —  that 
the  Crown  should  not  only  nominally  possess — but  be  enabled  practically  to  exer- 
cise. Can  the  learned  lord  do  this  ?  Can  he  remount  to  the  ages  of  comparative 
barbarism,  and  restore  to  the  Crown,  for  any  practical  purpose,  its  slumbering 
prerogatives?  Can  he  draw  from  the  ancient  armouries  of  the  constitution 
the  rusty  weapon  of  the  veto^  with  which  the  Crown  once  could  check  popular 
encroachments  ?  Why,  sir,  if  he  cannot  do  this  for  the  Crown,  let  him  beware 
how  he  resorts  to  ancient  theories  of  the  constitution,  which  can  only  be  partial  in 
their  application.  The  learned  lord,  however,  asks  these  questions; — '*  What  can 
be  the  danger  of  intrusting  power  to  that  industrious,  intelligent,  enlightened  class 
of  society,  to  whom  the  present  bills  give  the  right  of  voting  ?  Are  they  incom- 
petent judges  of  their  own  interests  ?  Are  they  disloyal  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not 
the  people  of  this  country  distinguished  for  loyalty,  and  for  almost  an  undue  de- 
ference to  rank  and  station  ?"  I  answer  the  noble  lord  thus : — When  you  have 
once  established  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  people  over  this  House — when 
you  have  made  this  House  the  express  organ  of  the  public  voice ; — what  other 
authority  in  the  state  can, — nay,  more,  what  other  authority  of  the  state  ought — 
to  control  its  will,  or  reject  its  decisions  ?  The  people  are  the  judges  of  their 
own  interests — the  people  are  enlightened  and  well  aflfccted  to  the  throne,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  org^n  of  the  people — who  will  presume  to  check  its 
patriotic  course  ?  Let  not  this  question  be  decided  by  mere  abstract  reasoning — by 
calculations  of  opposite  probabilities  : — look  at  the  history  of  your  own  country — 
at  the  history  of  all  other  countries,  and  enquire,  whether  it  is  not  the  tendency  of 
every  popular  assembly  to  assume  power  to  itself,  and  to  encroach  on  the  authority 
of  other  co-existing  institutions  ?  The  assumption  of  such  power  is  no  necessary 
evidence  of  evil  intentions;  it  may  commence  with  patriotic  views — it  may  be 
compatible  with  good  government; — but  the  question  for  us  is  this, — is  it  com- 
patible with  the  good  government  of  this  country,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
limited  monarchy  ?  Look  at  the  early  history  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
I  say  the  early  history — for  I  purposely  avoid  the  reference  to  the  latter  stages 
of  the  French  Revolution,  because  I  want  not  to  scare  you  with  the  visions  of 
rapine  and  of  blood. — Of  whom  was  the  National  Assembly  composed  ?  Of  men 
of  great  acquirements — of  high  moral  character — of  men  who  professed  the  most 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  who  assured  Louis  XVI.  that  the  only  danger  he 
incurred  was  from  the  exuberant  atfection  of  the  people  of  France.  Mark  the 
gradual,  but  rapid  progress  by  which  all  power  was  absorbed ; — and  mark  the 
difficulty — the  real  difficulty,  of  maintaining  in  argument — that  the  National  Assem- 
bly, deriving  its  powers  immediately  from  the  people,  was  not  competent  to  exercise, 
and  ought  not  to  exercise,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  A  question  arose,  not 
long  after  the  formation  of  the  assembly,  ''  In  what  authority  ought  the  prerogative 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  reside?"  Mirabeau,  at  that  time  among  the 
warm  advocates  for  popular  privilege,  contended,  notwithstanding,  that  that  special 
prerogative  should  continue  in  the  Crown.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  reply  of 
Harnave,  who  asked,  naturally  and  justly,  why,  if  the  people  understood  tlieir 
interests — why,  if  the  National  Assembly  was  faithful  to  their  constituents,  and  was 
the  mirror  of  the  popular  will — why  should  they  devolve  on  a  single  individual 
(possibly  on  a  child,  possibly  on  a  man  of  weak  understanding)  the  exercise  of  a 
prerogative  which  involved  the  interests,  and  might  hazard  the  existence  of  France  ? 
So  difficult  was  it  for  Mirabeau  to  resist  the  popular  torrent,  that,  in  his  reply  to 
Barnave,  he  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  been  denounced  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  for  maintaining  what  he  thought  an  essential 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.    1  cannot  but  think  that  even  the  discossions  in  whlck 
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we  are  at  this  moment  engaged,  afford  an  example  of  the  probable  power  which 
any  authority  will  hereafter  possess  to  control  the  Toice  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, much  more  popular  in  its  origin  than  the  present.  Who  asks  now  what 
course  the  House  of  Lords  will  take  with  respect  to  this  bill,  should  it  pass 
the  House  of  Commons?  It  seems  taken  for  granted,  that  it  must  pass  the  House 
of  Lords — that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  a  measure  that  extends  popular  pri- 
vileges, and  is  said  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  migonty  of  the 
people.  The  same  impression  will  exist  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  hereafter,  with 
respect  to  all  popular  measures  which  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  may  offer 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  this  House 
will  be  to  gratify  their  constituents  by  popular  measures,  and  to  increase  their  own 
power ;  and  the  countervailing  influence  of  any  of  the  authorities  in  the  state  will 
become  gradually  weaker,  and,  ultimately,  owe  its  bare  existence  to  its  practical 
disuse.  It  may  be  said,  that  no  such  consequences  follow  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  the  Senate  of  that  country  can  resist,  with  effect,  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  popular  assembly,  of  which  it  disapproves.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  Senate  of  that  country  is  no  hereditary  aristocracy — that  it  derives  its 
authority  from  the  same  source  which  confers  all  authority  in  that  country — the 
choice  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  conflict,  therefore,  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  the  United  States  is  the  conflict  of  one  portion  of  the  people 
with  another.  *'  But,^*  says  the  learned  lord,  **  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
less  democratical  in  its  new  form  than  it  now  is.**  "  It  is  a  mistake,^'  amies  the 
learned  lord,  ^'  to  suppose,  that  because  the  close  boroughs  are  destroyed,  there- 
fore the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  ceased.  Friendly  ties  will  still  continue 
to  exist  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  latter 
will  adopt  the  opinions,  and  act  upon  the  wishes  of  the  former?"  But,  Sir,  if  this 
be  the  case,  whither  has  fled  all  the  indignation  that  has  been  directed  against  such 
influence;  and  what  becomes  of  the  standing  order,  which' we  have  had  so  often 
quoted,  declaring  any  interference  of  peers  in  elections  unconstitutional  ?  I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  referred  to  by  the  member  for  Milbome  Port, 
in  which  **•  the  sarcasm-  destroys  the  syllogism,  and  the  argument  is  lost  in  the 
vituperation.**  It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  among  the  opponents 
of  the  measure,— that  some  admit  that  the  aristocratical  influence  may  be  main- 
tained, and  that  others  assert  that  it  will  inevitably  be  destroyed.  It  mav  seem  very 
absurd,  but  I  see  no  inconsbtency  in  the  same  person  holding  nearly  a  similar 
doctrine.  I  cannot  deny  that,  in  times'  of  political  quiet,  the  just  influence  of  the 
landlord  will  tell  upon  the  tenant—  that  the  influence  of  gratitude,  of  interest,  of 
deference  to  authority,  will  be  felt ;  but  what  I  fear  is,  that  when  the  storm  rises — 
when  the  passions  of  the  people  are  excited — when  the  press  is  exercising  its  mighty 
power,  all  in  one  direction,  and  on  that  class  which  has  just  education  enough  to 
oe  peculiarly  liable  to  its  influence — then  I  fear  the  same  consequences  will  follow, 
that  have  followed  in  Ireland ;  excitement  and  agitation  will  overbear  the  weight 
of  gratitude  and  of  interest,  and  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  action — then,  I  fear,  the 
remaining  barriers  you  will  have  left  against  popular  encroachment,  will  be  swept 
away  by  some  sudden  and  irresistible  influx  of  the  tide.  The  learned  lord  says  that, 
on  a  former  night,  I  argued  unjustly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  small 
boroughs,  by  m^Ling  an  unfair  selection  of  the  eminent  men  whom  they  had  returned 
to  parliament.  He  says,  if  I  gave  the  names  of  the  eminent  men,  1  ought  also  to 
have  given  those  of  the  useless  and  undistinguished  members,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  latter  would  have  greatly  predominated.  Of  course  it  would ;  but  this  was  not 
the  principle  of  my  selection.  I  took  the  names  of  all  those  persons  (without  the 
least  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  place  by  which  they  were  returned)  who 
had  been  the  most  eminent  in  the  annals  of  parliament.  One  omission  I  made,  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  repairing  it — I  omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Ricardo — a 
name  for  which  1  have  true  respect.  I  took  twenty  men,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  I  enquired  by  what  means  they  came  into  parlia- 
ment ?  Surely,  if  1  found  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  were  returned  for  the  small 
boroughs,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  for  the  populous  districts,  it  was  fair 
to  argue  that  the  total  extinction  of  the  small  boroughs  would  probably  exclude 
great  talents  that  would  otherwise  gain  admiision  to  the  House.    But,  said  the 
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hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Milbome  Port,  many  of  the  eminent  men,  returned 
for  small  boroughs,  were  advocates  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  were  among 
the  most  enlightened  friends  of  popular  rights.  So  much  the  better  for  my  argu- 
ment. If  the  members  for  the  decayed  boroughs  had  been  infected  by  a  narrow  cor- 
poration spirit — if  they  had,  indeed,  been  curva  in  terris  aninue,  ac  calestium  inanet-^ 
then  you  would  have  justly  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  system  which  sent  them 
here;  but  if  you  have  found  among  them  men  of  expansive  minds,  who  justly  claim 
for  themselves  the  privilege  of  representing,  not  the  decayed  borough  that  sent  them 
here,  but  the  universal  people — then,  I  contend,  they  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  humble 
origin  from  which  they  derived  the  opportunity  of  personal  distinction  and  the  means 
of  public  service.  Sir,  I  have  referred  to  the  member  for  Milbome  Port  (Mr.  Shell) ; 
I  heard  his  speech  with  great  satisfaction.  I  was  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  I  had 
contributed,  by  that  measure  which  cost  me  so  much  uneasiness,  to  wean  great  talents, 
great  powers  of  eloquence,  from  popular  agitation,  and  to  find  for  them  a  fitter  and 
worthier  occasion  fur  their  display.  I  thought,  too,  I  saw  an  argument  in  favour 
of  that  system  which  the  hon.  gentleman  was  condemning — when  I  recollected,  that 
although  the  popular  constituency  of  an  Irish  county  had  rejected  the  hon.  gentle- 
man— the  avenue  of  a  decayed  borough  had  been  opened  to  him — and  that  MUbome 
Port  had  bestowed  the  distinction  which  the  county  of  Louth  had  refu?tcd.  I  asked 
myself,  by  what  means — when  we  have  made,  by  this  bill,  the  mere  local  interests 
predominate  in  every  town  and  district  in  England, — when  we  shall  have  established 
not  one,  but  200  Bassetlaws, — by  what  means  will  the  hon.  gentleman  effect  his 
future  return  to  Parliament?  Must  he,  hereafter,  have  to  stoop  to  agitation,  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  an  Irish  constituency?  or,  disdaining  to  do  it,  must  he  retire 
discomfited,  before  either  the  purse  of  a  richer,  or  the  exciting  violence  of  a  less 
scrupulous  rival  ?  One  word  more  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  When  he  stood  on  that 
floor,  discussing  the  interests  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world,  when  he  was  heard 
with  mute  attention^  or  cheered  by  the  animating  voice  of  this  assembly, — did  he  feel 
it  no  advantage — no  distinction  to  Ireland; — that  an  imperial  parliament  was  open  to 
her  distinguished  sons?  Never,  never,  if  I  were  he,  would  I* consent  to  relinquish 
that  privilege  for  my  country, — never  would  I  consent  to  banish  such  talents  and 
acquirements  as  his  from  the  councils  of  a  great  empire;  and  send  them  back  to  the 
narrow  arena  of  a  local  parliament  in  Dame- street — to  the  discussion  of  Dublin 
police  and  Dublin  paving  boards — and  all  the  comparatively  petty  subjects  of  mere 
Irish  legislation.  Sir,  I  have  been  seduced  far  away  from  the  subject  under  imme- 
diate consideration—the  details  of  the  bill  for  Irish  Reform.  I  was  gpreatly  disap- 
pointed by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  it.  I  expected 
a  statesmanlike  exposition  of  its  principles,— an  enlarged  view  of  its  probable  bearings 
on  all  the  great  interests  of  property,  of  establishments,  of  religion,  which  it  so  deeply 
involves.  I  have  heard  nothing  but  a  dry  explanation  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  which 
I  could  just  as  well  have  collected  from  the  reading  of  the  marginal  notes.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  mistake,  that  yon  propose  to  disturb  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  if  reform  was  not  a  subject  difficult  enough 
for  the  grasp  of  the  government,  they  embarrass  it  with  extrinsic  difficulties,  which 
every  prudent  man  would  be  most  cautious  to  avoid,  and  which  it  was  totally  unneces- 
sary to  incur.  What  have  you  gained  by  giving  five  additional  members  to  Ireland 
— while  you  deprived  England  of  sixty-two?  Why,  that  an  Irish  member  is  the 
first  to  complain,  and  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  to  disturb  the  proportions,  you  ought 
to  disturb  them  on  some  principle.  The  singular  grievance  is,  not  that  Ireland  gains 
five  additional  members,  but  that  she  does  not  gain  ten.  The  hon.  member  for  Kil- 
kenny has  another  ground  of  complaint :  he  says — and  really  I  know  not  who  is  to 
answer  him — ^*  While  you  are  about  it,  why  not  reform  efibctually,  and  on  some  in- 
telligible principle  ?  You  disregarded  charters,  you  laugh  at  established  usage — then 
why,  as  you  are  unfettered  by  all  such  considerations,  not  give  representation 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  country?*^  The  hon.  gentleman  then  observed, — that 
if  you  draw  a  line  from  Londonderry  to  Cape  Clear,  on  the  east  side  of  that  line 
there  is  representation  in  abundance,  on  the  west  side  a  lamentable  want  of  it — twenty 
or  twenty-five  places  on  the  east  side;  five  only  on  the  west.  Says  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, *^  What  is  the  consequence?  Such  are  the  blessings  of  representation,  that 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland  are  flourishing  in  prosperity,  while  the  western  coast  is 
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languishing  in  decay."  What  then! — have  the  small  boroughs  in  Ireland  so  effec- 
tually answered  the  object  of  their  institution — ^are  their  members  such  watchful 
guardians  of  Irish  interests,  that  the  prosperity  of  Irish  provinces  varies  directly  with 
the  amount  of  Irish  representation?  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  a  good  argument  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  boroughs  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  it  does  not  seem  a  very 
cogent  argument  for  destroying  the  system  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  east  has 
been  interwoven.  The  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  has  greatly  surprised  me  by 
attempting  to  shew,  without  the  shadow  of  foundation,  that  the  act  of  union  with 
Ireland  expressly  contemplated  a  probable  future  variance  in  the  proportions  of  the 
representation  assigned  by  that  act  to  the  two  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
fourth  article  of  the  act  of  union  expressly  declares,  that  100  members  shall  sit  and 
yote  in  the  imperial  parliament  as  the  members  for  Ireland.  I  appeal,  not  to  lawyers, 
but  to  men  of  common  sense,  whether  the  plain  meaning  and  intention  of  this  be  not, 
that  so  long  as  55S  members  sit  for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  100  members 
shall  sit  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  question  the  competency  of  parliament  to  vary  the 
proportions;  if  ten  additional  members  would  really  benefit  Ireland — would  promote 
her  peace  and  ensure  her  prosperity,  for  God^s  sake  let  her  have  them;  but  this  I  do 
deny,  that  the  act  of  union  has  made  any  provision  for  the  increase  of  the  Irish 
representation,  or  contains  a  syllable  from  which  the  expectation  of  such  increase, 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  union,  could  be  inferred. 
The  member  for  Boroughbndge  was  very  facetious  on  the  solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land; and,  because  he  consents  to  the  destruction  of  his  own  borough — the  borough 
of  Saltash — compares  him  to  the  incendiary  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  who  was 
content,  by  any  means,  to  secure  notoriety  for  himself.  Now,  Sir,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  solicitor-general  was  much  more  prudent  than  the  incendiary.  Three-fourths  of 
his  speech  was  a  canvassing  speech,  addressed  to  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
Un ;  and  if  the  learned  gentleman  can  effect  his  own  return  for  the  additional  seat 
which  the  colle&;e  is  to  acquire  by  this  bill — what  the  member  for  Boroughbridge  calls 
*'  the  spirit  of  Ephesian  destruction^^  will  entail  no  great  sacrifice;  he  can  afford  to 
set  fire  to  the  hovels  at  Saltash,  if  he  can  immcdiatdy  afterwards  take  rofuge  in  the 
more  splendid  edifice  which  this  bill  will  construct  for  his  reception.  Sir,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  whole  measure  of  reform  which  is  pregp[iant  with  consequences  so  impor- 
tant as  this  remodelling  of  the  constituency  and  representation  of  Ireland.  I  fear 
the  result — and  above  all — I  deprecate  the  time  at  which  the  experiment  is  made. 
Two  years  only  have  elapsed  since  that  great  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  Ire- 
land was  effected ;  and,  before  there  is  any  sufiicient  experience  of  its  practical 
operation,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  another  change,  that  puts  to  imminent 
hazard  the  securities  we  provided  against  the  danger  of  the  first.  It  is  now  beyond 
the  control  of  parliament  to  remedy  the  evils  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  inseparable 
from  the  course  which  the  king^s  government  has  pursued.  In  the  completion  of 
their  measures,  I  see  the  utmost  danger ;  and  who  is  there  that  can  look  with  satis- 
faction on  the  consequences  of  their  rejection  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  moment 
the  king^s  ministers  have,  with  the  king*s  sanction,  denounced  the  constitution  of 
this  branch  of  the  Legislature — have  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an  effectual  change 
— have  invited  great  masses  of  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  privileges  and  authority 
of  government:  who  does  not  see,  that,  whatever  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
question  of  reform,  the  practical  position  of  that  question  is  materially  altered  ? 
iStill,  8ir,  I  must  compare  the  consequences  of  passing  this  measure  of  reform,  with 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  with  this  measure  as  a  whole,  with  which  we 
have  to  deal — which  we  must  accept  or  reject — but  which  we  are  not,  it  seems,  at 
liberty,  in  any  material  respect  to  modify.  If  that  be  the  alternative,  I  must  reject 
it ;  for,  with  my  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  effects,  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  of 
the  measures  now  under  our  consideration — I  should,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  be 
**  a  traitor  to  my  King,  to  my  countrjs  and  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  did  not  pre- 
fer the  constitution  to  popular  favour" — and  if  I  did  not  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people,  when  they  are  threatened  by  their  own  delusion  and  excitement. 

After  Lord  Palmerston  had  spoken, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  complained,  that  his  noble  friend  had  dealt  unfairly  with  his 
argument  as  to  the  admission  of  copyholders  to  vote.  When  he  enumerated  the 
changes  which  the  bill  would  work  in  the  constituency,  he  referred  to  the  admission 
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of  copyholders  in  couDties  as  one  element.  As  to  the  argument  he  had  used  heing 
against  all  reform,  he  should  not  enter  on  that  question,  but  he  repeated,  that,  see- 
ing the  difference  of  opinion  between  that  House  and  the  late  ministry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reform,  for  though  they  were  turned  out  on  the  Civil  List,  he  believed  there 
would  have  been  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform,  which  would 
have  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  have  carried  on  the  government,  as  the  new 
ministry  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  some  reform,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  said,  he 
was  prepared,  as  an  individual,  to  make  a  compromise  on  that  subject,  and  to  sup- 
port a  measure  of  moderate  reform,  if  such  had  been  introduced.  After  the  course 
taken  by  the  ministers  on  this  subject,  however,  the  position  of  every  man  was 
changed.  [^The  right  hon.  baronet  was  here  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  JSpoke,  spoke, ^^'j 
He  did  not  mean  to  trespass  further  on  that  courtesy  which  permitted  a  member  to 
explain,  than  merely  to  guard  against  wrong  inferences  being  drawn  from  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  prevent  sentiments  being  ascribed  to  him  which  he  had  never 
professed. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 

Sia  R.  Teeij  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atttention  of  the  noble  lord  opposite 
to  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  lieform  Bill,  which  involved  considerations 
of  very  great  importance.  For  the  purpose  of  his  argument  in  this  case  he  would 
assume,  that  the  principle  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  would  assume  that  it  was 
expedient,  to  disfranchise  sixty  boroughs,  and  take  away  the  privilege  of  returning 
one  member  from  forty-seven,  that  the  right  might  hereafter  be  transferred  to  places 
of  greater  population.  But,  supposing  that  he  admitted  the  principle  to  be  a  proper 
one  in  itself,  he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  agree  with  him  that  the  principle 
ought  to  be  applied  in  a  manner  conformable  to  justice,  and  he  thought  it  was  of 
extreme  importance,  before  the  House  went  into  a  committee,  that  they  should 

?;uard  against  doing  an  injustice,  which  manifestly  would  be  done,  if  the  dis- 
ranchisement  were  made  to  fall  on  places  of  a  larger  population  than  others  that 
were  not  disfranchised.  He  was  sure  that  the  position  wbich  he  had  laid  down 
would  be  acquiesced  in,  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  bill.  One  of  the 
returns  on  the  table  contained  an  account  of  the  population  in  tiie  different  cities 
and  boroughs  in  England,  and,  amongst  others,  of  those  which  it  was  intended 
wholly  .to  disfranchise,  and  of  those  from  which  one  member  was  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  return  professed  to  be  a  return  of  the  population  in  each  city  and  borough; 
but  he  apprehended  that  it  was  not.  In  some  cases  it  was  a  return  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  in  which  the  borough  was  situated ;  and  in  other  cases  it  was  a 
return  of  the  population,  not  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  borough.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  the  House  ought  either  to  take  the  population  in  the  parish  or  in  the  borough, 
and  apply  the  rule  indiscriminately  to  all  places.  He  need  not  demonstrate  the 
inconveniences  of  applying  the  principle  in  one  case,  and  not  applying  it  in  the 
other.  Take  the  case  of  the  borough  which  he  represented,  with  respect  to  which 
it  was  evidently  a  duty  he  owed  to  liis  constituents,  to  prevent  the  application  of  an 
unjust  principle  towards  them.  The  parish  in  which  Tam worth  was  situated  con- 
tained 7,500  inhabitants.  That  part  of  the  parish  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
borough  did  not,  in  1821,  contain  more  than  3,500  inhabitants;  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  the  bill,  Tamworth  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives.— Take  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Bridgewater,  or  take  the  case  of  the 
borough  of  Calne.  Calne  appeared  to  contain  a  population  of  5,600  inhabitants; 
and  if  the  limits  of  the  borough  were  identical  with  the  limits  of  the  parish,  Calne 
ought  not  to  be  disfranchised ;  but  if  the  limits  of  the  borough  were  smaller  than 
those  of  the  parish,  and  it  contained  less  than  4,000  inhabitants — it  did  not  contain 
more  than  3,500 — there  was  no  just  principle  upon  which  Calne  should  be  protected 
and  Tamworth  disfranchised.  Without  himself  moving  for  any  returns,  he  would 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  application  of  the  principle  should  bo 
made  consistently  with  perfect  justice,  and  he  would  therefore  advise  the  noble 
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lord  immediately  to  procure  returns  which  would  show  what  the  population  was  in 
each  parish  and  each  borough.  It  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  return,  that  the 
parish  of  Bridgewater  was  co-extensive  with  the  borough,  but  that  only  one-third 
part  of  the  parish  was  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives.  Thiis,  although  Bridge- 
water  had  5,000  inhabitants,  as  far  as  the  parish  was  concerned,  yet,  as  far  as  the 
borough  was  concerned,  he  strongly  suspected  there  would  not  be  found  4,000  inha- 
bitants within  its  limits.  If  this  principle  were  applied  to  every  borough,  it  would 
be  found  that  in  many  there  was  no  cause  for  disfranchisement. 

Apbil  13,  1831. 

In  a  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Western,  of  a  petition 
from  Essex,  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbel  said,  he  thought,  that  as  it  was  now  Wednesday,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  stood  for  commitment  on  Monday  next,  it  was  important  for  all  parties  to 
know  the  course  which  government  proposed  to  take.     In  particular  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  proposed  to  make  any  addition,  beyond  the  number, 
contemplated  originally  in  the  bill,  of  members  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.     If  that 
were  the  case,  he  hoped  the  representatives  of  England  would  not  permit  themselves 
to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  liberalitv  to  acquiesce,  without  the  fullest  consideration,  in 
any  proposition  prejudicial  to  England.     He  wished,  therefore,  to  know,  whether 
the  additional  representatives  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  three  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  whether,  while  proposing  to  make  an  addition  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  to  deprive  Eng- 
land of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  which  it  was  now  entitled  to  send  to  parliament  ? 
Both  these  questions  involved  considerations  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  separate  discussion.   He  understood  ministers  had  discovered,  that 
in  the  original  schedules,  some  errors  were  made  with  respect  to  particular  boroughs, 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  principle  of  the  billj  but  which  would  be  disfranchised 
if  the  returns  on  which  those  schedules  were  framed  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Would  the  noble  lord  now  state  whether  he  intended  to  admit  the  population  of 
parishes  as  a  teat  by  which  this  disfranchisement  was  to  be  regulated;  and  next, 
whether  government  proposed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  by  a  division  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  English  representatives  ?     What  he 
understood  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  have  said  the  other  night  was  this 
— that  he  did  not  mean  to  restore  the  proportion  between  the  representation  of  the 
different  kingdoms  established  at  the  time  of  the  union;  that  he  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  representatives  returned  by  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  yet,  finding  that 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  adverse  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
the  English  representatives,  he  proposed  not  to  restore  the  schedule  A.  or  the  sche- 
dule B,  but  to  make  up  to  England  the  present  amount  of  representatives  in  some 
way  or  other.     He,  and  he  believed  every  man  in  London,  had  so  understood  the 
noble  lord.     Gentlemen  now  proposed  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  schedules  A  and 
B,  and  the  correction  of  those  errors  would  of  itself  tend  to  restore  to  England  some 
portion  of  the  representatives ;  and  by  that  arrangement  there  might  probably  re- 
main to  Englana  forty  members  less  than  at  present.     Now,  he  wished  to  know, 
whether  that  was  a  question  on  which  the  House  was  to  be  called  upon  to  declare  its 
opinion  by  a  division  ?     He  also  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  proposed  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  all  these  important  questions  on  Monday  next;  on  which 
day  the  House  was  to  be  informed,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  names  of  several  places 
to  which  eovernment  proposed  to  extend  the  right  of  representation? 

Lord  iUthorp  having  replied, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  bill  was  then  a  perfectly  new  one.  It  was  a  new  bill, 
and  on  Monday  next  the  House  would  be  called  upon,  not  to  consider  its  principle, 
but  to  go  into  its  details.  By  some  towns  it  now  apfieared  the  privilege  of  returning 
members  was  to  be  retained;  and,  besides  having  to  take  this  alteration  into  con- 
sideration, the  House  would  also  have,  on  Monday  next,  to  determine  whether  a 
parish  in  which  a  given  town  stood,  was  a  town  parish,  or  country  one.  On  Mon- 
day next,  too,  it  would  be  proposed  to  give  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
A  certain  number  of  new  places.    Was  it  consistent  with  strict  justice,  that  the 
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House  should  not  have  four  or  five  days  to  consider  those  matters  before  it  was 
called  upon  to  agree  to  them?  If  after  four  months^  deliberation,  the  government 
had  proved  to  be  fallible,  was  it  not  possible  for  the  House  to  fall  into  error,  if  it 
should  be  called  to  decide  on  these  important  subjects  without  full  time  for  consider- 
ation. 


NEGRO  SLAVERY. 
April  15,  1831. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  moved  the  following  Resolution : — "  That  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  15tli  of  May  1823,  the  House  distinctly  recognised  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty 
to  take  measures  fur  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies ;  that  in  the 
eight  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  colonial  assemblies  have  not  taken  measures 
to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  House  into  effect ;  that  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  impropriety,  inhumanity,  and  injustice  of  colonitd  slavery,  this  House  will 
proceed  to  consider  of,  and  adopt  the  best  means  of  effecting  its  abolition  throughout 
the  British  dominions." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Sib  Robbbt  Pebl,  rising  after  Dr.  Lushington, 
said,  that  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  he  could  understand  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  had  just  sat  down.  But  when  the  ministers  said  that  the  colonial 
assemblies  must  carr}'  the  measures  of  emancipation  into  effect,  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  make  a  speech  so  full  of  vitupera- 
tion, nor  how  such  a  speech  could  promote  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  did  not 
mean  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  they  had  pursued ;  but  if  it  were  true,  that  the  time  was  not  come  when 
we  could  interfere,  it  was  not  prudent  to  indulge  in  such  language,  and  to  censure 
so  heavily  those  who  must  continue  the  masters  and  legislators  of  the  slaves.  He 
thought  that  the  noble  lord  (AUhorp),  whose  moderation  on  thb  question  had 
always  been  conspicuous,  must  have  been  much  disappointed  by  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  and  still  more  disappointed  by  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  who  was  the  representative  of  the  colonial  government  in  that  House.  He 
certainly  felt  as  much  indignation  at  the  atrocities  which  had  been  adverted  to  as 
any  man,  but  he  hoped  that  no  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  slaves  would  be  suffered 
to  pervert  the  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  House,  and  hurry  it  into 
actions  that  might  be  equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves,  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  the  interests  of  the  planters.  He  entreated  the  House  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  coming  to  any  resolutions.  Already  they  had  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  pledging  themselves  as  to  some  course  in  relation  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  to  be  pursued  hereafter.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would  be  careful  not 
to  imitate  the  former  plan,  and  would  not  adopt  another  resolution  to  be  hereafter 
carried  into  effect.  He  called,  therefore,  on  the  House  to  refuse  to  express  any 
opinion  that  night  on  either  of  the  resolutions  wliich  had  been  proposed  ;  one  of 
which — that  moved  by  the  noble  lord — a  great  many  of  the  members  had  not 
heard  read.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  the  House  should  with  propriety 
express  an  opinion  on  those  resolutions.  He  again  conjured  the  House  not  to 
pledge  themselves.  He  remembered,  that  last  year  he  had  refused  to  pledge  himself 
upon  a  motion  which  had  been  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  calling  on 
the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  take  the  situation  of  the  slaves  into  its  consideration 
at  an  early  period  of  this  session,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  emancipation.  But 
now  the  government,  of  which  that  noble  lord  was  a  member,  declined  to  deal 
with  the  question,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Colonies.  Notliing  was  so  unwise  as  for  the  House  to  pledge  itself 
to  any  course  to  be  adopted  hereafter,  and  he  conjured  the  House  to  pause  before 
it  assented  either  to  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  or 
by  the  noble  lord.  He  would  ask,  was  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  even 
consistent  with  justice?  The  learned  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House 
(Dr.  Lushington)  had  intimated  to  them,  that  the  free  civilized  population  were 
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ready  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  compel  the  refractory  whites  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  gfovernment.    Ue  had  told  them  that  70,000  persons — for  such  is  said  to  be 
the  number  of  the  free-coloured  population — were  ready,  with  the  aid  of  the  army, 
to  accomplish  what  was  desired.     Oh  I  he  lamented  to  hear  such  arguments  made 
use  of  in  that  House.     He  lamented  to  hear  the  appeal  to  mere  brute  force  brought 
forward  as  one  of  the  arguments  to  induce  the  House  to  give  its  assent  to  the  pro- 
position now  before  it.     He  asked  again,  was  it  consistent  with  justice  to  subject 
the  sugar  cultivated  by  the  free-coloured  population  to  additional  duty,  because  the 
white  legislature,  over  which  they  could  have  no  control,  refused   to  obey  the 
resolutions  of  the  government  ?    Again,  did  the  noble  lord  fully  estimate  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  carrying  the  resolutions  into  effect  ?     The 
noble  lord  might  subject  the  estates  of  particular  refractory  proprietors  to  the 
duties  of  which  he  had  spoken.     That  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  could  understand.    But 
was  he  sure  that  the  legislatures  which  refused  to  obey  the  orders  in  council,  were 
really  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  who  were  disposed 
themselves  to  obedience  ?    He  had  heard  much  of  the  iniquity  of  punishing  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  town-lands  in  Ireland,  by  compelling  all  to  pay  the  fines 
which  were  incurred  by  the  oflfences  of  a  few ;  but  certainly  that  iniquity  would  be 
fully  equalled  by  the  execution  of  the  project  of  the  noble  lord  with  respect  to 
the  planters  of  the  West  Indies.    The  noble  lord  believed  that  he  held  a  suffi- 
cient control  over  the  planters,  through  the  means  of  their  avarice,  when  he  threat- 
ened them  with  additional  duties;  but  he  might  find  there  were  more  serious  and 
more  powerful  passions  to  be  conquered.     He  might  find  there  was  pride  to  be  over- 
come.    He  might  find  there  was  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
oppression,  which  would  prove  too  powerful  for  their  legislative  enactments,  and 
which  would  hamper  the  working  of  the  most  energetic  resolutions.     There  was  an- 
other absurdity  connected  with  these  resolutions,  which  the  noble  lord  did  not  seem 
to  have  taken  into  consideration.     Sugar  was  said  to  be  the  most  profitable  article 
of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  most  destructive  to  the  life  of  the  slave.     What,  then, 
would  be  the  consequence  of  the  duties  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  place  on 
that  article  f     The  noble  lord  laid  a  duty  which  amounted  to  prohibition  on  the 
refractory  colonies,  and  therefore  encouraged  those  which  consented  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  government.     W*hat,  he  asked,  would  be  the  conseouence  of  this  ? 
Why  that  the  increase  of  the  consumption  would  increase  the  labour  for  the  purposes 
of  supply,  and  the  noble  lord  would  give  a  premium  which  benefited  the  obedient 
planter,  but  inflicted  additional  labour,  and,  therefore,  additional  injury,  on  the  in- 
nocent slave.     Did  the  House  know  the  ease  with  which  the  cultivation  of  particular 
crops  was  changed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  land  which  grew  coffee  could  be  con- 
yerted  into  plantations  for  the  produce  of  sugar?    He  would  give  them  an  instance 
of  it.     In  the  year  1817  the  Isle  of  Mauritius  produced  only  96,000  cwt.  of  sugar; 
but  in  consequence  of  certain  regulations,  passed  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
produce  of  tnat  colony,  in  three  years  afterwards  that  quantity  was  quadrupled, 
being,  in  the  year  1820,  near  400,000  cwt.     Again,  there  was  another  objection  to 
the  resolutions.     Every  one  knew  there  were  certain  commercial  reasons,  advantages 
and  regulations,  which  made  this  country  the  depot  for  all  the  sugar  supplied  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.      Had  the  noble  lord  considered  well  the  consequence  of  de- 
priving this  country  of  all  that  carrying  trade,  and  making  America  the  storehouse, 
and  its  shipping  the  means  of  transit,  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  throughout  the' 
world  ?    These  would  be  some  of  the  effects  of  agreeing  to  the  resolutions ;   and  he 
therefore  asked  the  House  to  ponder  upon  and  consider  them  before  they  decided. 
Even  if  it  should  be  considered  just,  to  deal  with  the  colonies  in  this  manner,  he 
thought  that  they  should  not  pass  the  resolutions  immediately,  but  give  notice,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  colonists,  that  at  some  future  time   to  be  named  they  would 
impose  such  regulations  on  those  which  continued  refractory.     The  noble  lord,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  sdd,  however,  there  were  other  plans  behind  this, 
and  he  had  explained  to  it  the  terms  of  a  document  which  was  yet  in  the  archives 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  which  was  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  and  which  their 
legislatures  were  to  adopt,  not  in  substance,  but  in  every  letter,  not  abating  even 
one.     His  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  declarations  of  the  government  on  another 
great  and  important  question  ?  his  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  declaration  that 
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the  House  must  take  the  bill — the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.  And  yet 
schedule  A  hod  been  altered,  and  schedule  B  had  been  altered,  and  other  parts  of  the 
bill  would  doubtless  also  be  altered ;  and  were  they  then  to  be  told  that  there  was 
something  behind  these  resolutions; — that  in  agreeing  to  them  they  were  also 
agreeing  to  a  document  which  they  had  not  seen,  of  the  contents  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  except  from  the  noble  lord*s  statement,  and  which  might  be  doomed  to 
similar  alterations  ?  Were  they,  he  would  ask,  on  such  a  statement,  to  adopt  such 
resolutions  ?  The  noble  lord  said  in  substance,  **  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  the 
document,  which  the  House  has  not  seen,  but  which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  the  Colonial  Assemblies  are  to  be  told  they  must  adopt,  under  the 
penalty  of  haying  the  Sugar  Duties  increased — I  feel  entire  confidence,  said  the 
noble  lord,  that  this  document  will  haye  eyery  support  in  the  House  of  Commons.'' 
He  must,  however,  say,  that  if  there  was  any  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
would  reject  that  resolution,  which  was  but  the  taking  the  first  step  in  a  course  of 
proceeding  of  which  the  issue  was  to  be  the  sending  such  a  document  to  an  inde- 
pendent legislature.  He  would  say  no  more,  but  he  would  repeat,  that,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  any  spirit,  it  would  refuse  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  was 
to  be  carried  to  such  an  extremity. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  explained,  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 
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In  an  adjourned  debate  of  the  Reform  Bill  Committee, — 

Sir  Pobert  Peel  said,  that  he  rose  rather  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  dis- 
cussion to  a  conclusion,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
exhausted,  and  that  nothing  further  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  than  to  enter 
into  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  measure  which  had  then  been  so  long  under 
discussion.  Delay,  too,  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  propagated  itself;  and  if  it 
were  resorted  to  on  this  occasion  it  would  only  be  resorted  to  ag^n.  He  had  pur- 
posely avoided  rising  immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Wutcrford,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  catch  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of 
that  speech.  If  he  had  caught  it,  he  should  only  have  done  so  from  the  temporary 
excitement  of  the  debate,  for  he  had  not  been  habituated,  with  respect  to  that  hon. 
member^s  country,  to  entertain  the  feelings  that  had  pervaded  his  speech  with  re- 
spect to  this  country.  He  had  a  deeper  and  a  better  reason  for  feeling  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  than  existed  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  union 
of  the  two  countries.  Six  years  of  his  early  life  had  been  passed  in  Ireland,  and  he 
entertained  feelings  of  kindness  towards  it,  and  an  interest  in  its  prosperity,  which 
he  trusted  would  never  expire.  But  where,  he  would  ask — ^where  was  the  man  who 
did  not  feel  that  the  interests  of  this  part  of  the  empire  were  involved  in  those  of 
Ireland,  and  that  any  thing  which  impeded  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  must  react  upon 
England ;  and  that  he  who  was  sondid  and  mean  enough  to  hope  to  giun  an  un- 
divided advantage  for  this  country,  would  hope  it  in  vain,  for  one  of  the  two  countries 
could  never  procure  a  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  other?  While  he  listened  to  that 
speech,  and  to  the  sort  of  contest  that  had  been  excited  with  respect  to  Irish  and 
English  interests,  lie  could  not  but  draw  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  what  were  likely 
to  be  the  consequences  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  night's  discussion.  Why  was  it 
necessary  that  this  question  of  reform  should  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  number  of  members  t  Why  had  the  government  abandoned  the 
prescri])tivc  number,  and  proposed  to  establish  a  different  proportion  in  the  number 
of  members  from  different  parts  of  the  British  empire.  Why  was  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  in  the  argument^  that  the  attempt  to  purify  England  necessarily  involved  a 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  Ireland  ?  Could  nothing  be  said,  however  strong  might 
be  their  feelings,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  number  of  representatives  for  Eng- 
land? Could  nothing  be  said  by  them  as  Englishmen,  in  vindication  of  that  measure, 
and  yet  avoiding  that  other  difficulty  which  was  not  incidental  to  the  question  of 
Beform,  of  inflicting  injury  on  Ireland  ?  Since  the  time  of  Charles  U.  there  had  not 
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been  any  yariation  in  the  number  of  English  representatiyes.  Till  this  bill  had  been 
introduced,  there  had  not  been  a  complaint  made  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  members  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  this  bill,  or,  if  it  were  not 
carried,  he  feared  even  the  bare  proportion  of  it,  would  introduce  these  complaints; 
for  the  bill  was  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  cause  for  their  existence.  Let  this  bill 
pass,  and  see  the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  a  prescription  so  long  preserved. 
Discussions  and  comparisons  of  population  would  be  constant.  Not  Irelan(l  only,  but 
every  county  in  England,  would  bediscussing  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  asking  whe- 
ther it  were  fairly  applied  or  not.  They  would  not  be  contented  with  the  population  re- 
turns of  1821.  It  was  not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  every  county  and  town  in  England, 
that  this  bill  would  be  thus  discussed ;  and  the  people  would  ask  whether  the  principle 
on  which  it  affected  to  go,  had  been  properly  applied  ?  If,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford  supposed,  the  number  of  members  was  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  if  as  the  noble  lord  said  property  was  to  be  represented,  why  was  not  England 
entitled  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  number  to  be  sent  to  parliament ;  why  was  not 
England  entitled  to  ask  it,  not  only  for  herself,  with  her  increased  manufacturing 
and  commercial  wealth,  but  with  all  her  enormous  colonies  acquired  since  the  last 
settlement  of  the  number  of  representatives,  and  containing  100,000,000  of  peo- 
ple ?  At  least  England  was  as  well  entitled  to  make  the  demand  as  either  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  He  regretted,  that  this  subject  had  been  introduced,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  proposed  any  departure  from  the  proposition  which  the  law  had  establish- 
ed and  custom  sanctified ;  and  he  feared  that  what  he  said  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  such  a  topic.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
basis  of  the  Union  was  founded  on  a  calculation  not  fair,  as  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, though  there  was  no  other  consideration  for  the  change,  he  should  be  induced 
to  consent  to  the  increase  for  Ireland  without  a  corre^onding  increase  for  England, 
though  he  would  not  consent  to  the  same  increase  in  England,  without  a  similar  in- 
crease for  Ireland.  He,  for  one,  however,  saw  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  members  for  Ireland.  He  did  not.  at  the  same  time,  agree  in  opinion  witli 
those  who  thought  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Generars  proposition,  if  carried,  ne- 
cessarily precluded  such  an  increase,  for  he  saw  no  particular  reason  why  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  might  not  be  increased,  though  he  did  not  deny,  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient.  It  was  therefore  most  unjust  to  accuse  those  who  supported  that 
proposition  with  hostility  to  Ireland.  All  which  thev  contended  for  was,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  number  of  representatives  for  England,  which  was  surely 
not  unreasonable.  The  ministers  had  at  one  time  said,  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  number  to  involve  the  existence  of  the  bill  itself,  but  that,  if  the  sense 
of  that  House  was  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  number,  they  would 
agree  to  the  opinion,  and  bring  in  a  bill  in  accordance  with  it.  P^  No,  no'*  from 
I^rd  John  Russell.]  Such  at  least  had  been  his  understanding  of  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  and  he  had  asked  the  noble  lord  if  that  understanding  was  right,  and  the 
noble  Lord  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Yet,  after  all  this,  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
was  now  made  to  depend  on  the  present  amendment.  He  confessed  himself  hostile 
to  the  bill,  but  he  exercised  a  fair  hostility  to  it.  He  was  prepared  to  persevere  in 
a  fair  and  direct  opposition  to  the  bill.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  conclaves.  There 
not  only  had  been  a  talk  about  it,  but  it  had  actually  been  a  charge  against  them, 
and  a  charge  of  enormous  delinquency,  that  the  party  who  opposed  the  bill  had 
met  together  to  consider  the  means  of  defeating  it.  This  was  a  strange  charge, 
and  if  the  present  ministry  could  direct  the  course  which  their  opponents  should 
pursue,  he  would  predict  that  they  would  be  a  much  more  fortunate  ministry  than 
any  that  had  preceded  them ;  but  if  they  could  do  so,  it  would  be  iataX  to  the  free 
discussions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  had  been  also  charged  against  them, 
that  those  who  composed  the  late  ministry  had  formed  a  ^*  strange  union  '*  with  those 
who  had  voted  against  them  on  a  particular  question.  What!  was  it  a  charge 
against  them  that  they  had  united  with  the  anti-Catholics ;  and  was  it  meant  that 
they  should  say  to  these  gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  grudge  between  us  which  must 
yet  be  kept  alive  ?  Surely  it  was  not  meant  that  they  should  act  on  such  rules  of 
conduct.  If,  however,  it  were  meant  that  they  should  do  so,  he  begged  leave  to  as- 
sert his  opposition  to  the  principle,  that  men  were  not  to  unite  together  for  the 
parpcae  of  defeating  a  measure  to  which  they  were  opposed.   It  bad  Iwen  asked  why 
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he  had  not  brought  forward  some  other  plan  of  reform  accordiDg  with  his  notions 
upon  the  subject  ?  He  did  not  intend  to  do  any  sucli  thing,  and  for  this  among 
other  reasonn,  that  if  he  did  propose  any  such  measure,  he  should  be  taunted  with 
framing  a  bill  as  a  means,  and  with  the  view  of  getting  back  to  office.  He  assur- 
ed them  most  sincerely,  that  the  charge  would  be  most  unfounded ;  for  so  much  did 
he  deprecate  these  changes  of  administration,  and  so  highly  inconvenient  did  he 
deem  these  changes,  that  he  hiui  stated  some  time  since,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
gratifying  to  him  than  to  be  able  to  support  the  ministry  in  some  moderate  change  of 
the  existing  system.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  said  that  there  were  but  two  au- 
thorities on  this  subject — Earl  (Irey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Certainly,  after 
that  declaration,  he  ought  to  be  convinced  that  there  was  not  an  end  of  respect  for 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  he  ought  to  be  the  more  especially  convinced  of  that  fact  when 
he  was  further  told,  that  between  these  two  authorities  he  had  nothing  to  choose. 
But  if  it  were  true,  that  there  were  but  these  two  opinions,  he  might  even  take  that 
of  Lord  Grey  ;  and  he  would  ask,  what  was  that  noble  lord's  opinion  at  the  end  of 
last  year  ?  He  was  happy  to  take  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  no  one  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  than  himself,  for  none  more  sincerely  esteemed  that 
noble  lord's  ability  and  integrity  ;  but  what  had  that  noble  lord  said  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  ?  Why,  that  the  measure  of  reform  which  he  desired  was  moderate, 
much  more  moderate  than  the  present  measure  could  possibly  pretend  to  be.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  too,  had  then  held  the  same  language.  He  did  not  quote  these 
opinions  of  those  noble  persons  merely  for  the  purpow  of  showing  their  inconsisten- 
cies, as  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  seemed  to  imagine.  His  own  speeches,  indeed, 
had  been  quoted  in  that  manner,  so  that  he  seldom  saw  an  hon.  gentleman  rising  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  speak  on  this  question,  bat  his  mind  vacillated 
between  the  vanity  of  having  his  speeches  quoted,  and  the  fear  of  being  taunted 
with  inconsistency  in  what  he  had  spoken.  In  fact,  in  most  instances  when  hon, 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  rose  to  speak,  he  saw  two  volumes  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates  open,  the  passages  were  marked  down,  and  the  volumes  were  handed  up 
to  the  hon.  member  before  he  began.  He  believed  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
on  the  Catholic  question  was  the  foundation  of  many  remarks  in  speeches  made  in 
the  course  of  the  present  debate.  There  was,  however,  a  g^reat  difference  between 
the  Catholic  question  and  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  former,  the  matter  admitted  of  a 
final  settlement :  it  was  a  restitution,  not  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  but  the  Re- 
form Bill  admitted  of  no  such  settlement,  and  was  a  complete  change  of  the  consti- 
tution. With  respect,  also,  to  the  40s.  freeholders,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said, 
he  must  observe,  that  the  most  ample  compensation  had  been  granted.  The  40». 
Catholic  freeholders  were  compensated  by  their  establishment  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  while  the  Protestants  received  by  the 
change  the  assurance  that  they  would  not  again  be  overwhelmed  by  the  influx  of 
Catholic  voters.  But  he  repeated  once  more,  that  if  he  had  the  same  proof  of  ne- 
cessity, the  same  proof  that  the  change  of  the  nature  of  English  voting  was  as  re- 
quisite as  the  change  which  hod  been  in  Ireland,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  But  having  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  present  measure,  he 
could  not  consent  to  such  a  plan  of  confiscation.  He  did  not  see,  either,  that  this 
measure  equally  balanced  the  different  interests  it  affected.  The  ministers  proposed 
to  give  an  undue  proportion  of  influence  to  the  metropolis.  By  the  present  bill 
they  gave  no  less  than  sixteen  members  to  London  and  its  environs.  These  mem- 
bers, who  would  always  be  on  the  spot,  who  could  always  consult  their  constituents, 
and  support  themselves  by  their  opinions,  would  exercise  in  that  House  a  power 
which  no  other  sixteen  members  in  it  could  possess.  This  arrangement  was  at  least 
unfortunate.  They  followed  the  example  of  France,  and  g^ve  to  London  that 
species  of  influence  which  was  so  unjustly  and  pemiciouslv  exercised  in  Paris. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  bill  on  general  principles.  One  of  these  was  the  uniform 
right  of  voting  which  it  attempted  to  establish.  All  aristocratic  influence  was  to  be 
destroyed,  while  all  democratic  influence  was  carefully  retained.  The  former  object 
was  accomplbhed  by  the  extinction  of  the  small  boroughs.  The  latter  was  the  whole 
aim  and  scope  of  the  bill.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  last  night  declared,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Peerage — that,  in  fact,  he  wished  it  to 
continue;  and  yet  it  was  a  charge  made  against  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  that  he 
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an  influence  in  Tarn  worth.  The  onljr  influence  be  exercised  was  that  which  the 
noble  lord  wished  to  see  still  enjoyed  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bedford. 
Would  the  noble  lord  deny  the  wish,  or  would  the  learned  Lord  Advocate,  who  now 
cheered  so  loudly,  say  to  what  he  owed  his  present  seat  in  that  House,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  a  Peer  in  the  borough  of  Malton  ?  Ho  was  glad  to  And  that 
such  an  influence  would  be  maintained ;  but  influence  it  was,  and  the  influence  of  a 
Peer,  of  the  venerable  Earl  Fitzwilliara,  who  could  now  exercise  without  obstacle 
his  influence  over  that  borouffh.  Malton  was  now  retained,  but  what  was  there  to 
prevent,  three  years  hence,  tne  populous  towns  from  interfering  with  the  elective 
franchise  of  that  borough,  and  declaring  that  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  with  themselves,  for  its  claim  was  influenced  by  a  respectable  nobleman, 
whose  character,  as  well  as  his  property  and  wealth,  had  given  him  the  power  of 
purchasing  their  suffrages?  With  reference  to  the  assertion,  that  there  was  no 
middle  course  between  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  must  remind  them,  that  the  gentleman  who  now  entertained  that  opinion,  had  not 
always  held  it,  and  that  when  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite  held  a  more  elevated 
situation  than  he  did  at  present  [pointing  to  the  post  in  the  third  row  of  seats  on 
which  Sir  J.  Graham  used  to  sit],  he  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  middle 
party  of  country  fipentlemcn,  who  should  check  both  the  others  in  the  extremes  that 
either  might  possibly  fall  into.  Ho  now  returned  to  the  bill  itself,  to  which  he  had 
the  strongest  objections ;  and  flrst  and  chiefly,  that  it  went  to  create  a  great  change 
in  the  mode  of  voting,  and  thus  decidedly  altered  the  constituency  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  Manchester  rated  between  £10  and  £20  was 
1,770,  while  those  rated  above  £20  amounted  only  to  851 ;  the  amount  of  the  assessed 
property  in  houses  above  £20  was  £29,300,  while  the  amount  below  £20  was 
£22,130;  so  that,  according  to  the  flrst  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Manchester  would  be  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  thd  1,770  £10 
householders,  owning  only  three-eighths  of  the  property  of  the  851  householders 
above  £20.  He  did  not  say  that  respectable  voters  would  not  be  found,  but  he  did 
say  that  superior  intelligence  and  superior  property  would  be  overborne.  To  remedy 
some  part  of  this  obvious  inconvenience,  the  noble  lord  now  proposed  that  persons 
assessed  to  the  rates  of  a  place,  though  not  resident,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  How 
would  this  new  plan  operate  as  to  Manchester  ?  The  assessed  value  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  there  was  £51,000,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the  factories,  counting-houses, 
&c.,  was  £240,000.  According  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  the  repre- 
sentatives for  Manchester  would  be  given  to  the  £51,000,  while  the  £240,000, 
because  it  belonged  to  out- voters,  would  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  giving  any 
yote.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  at  length  discovered  his  mistake,  and,  to  use 
the  expression  ot  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  now  about  to  sluice  the  2,621  voters 
with  4,500  non-residents.  But  after  this  alteration,  of  which  the  House  heard  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time,  what  became  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  ?  He  would  not 
absolutely  say  that  this  was  against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  it  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ministry  deeply  considering  the  measure  before  they  proposed  it  to  the 
House.  The  noble  lord  concluded  his  speech  by  asking — and  no  doubt  it  was  an 
important  question — "  Supposing,  after  examining  this  measure,  you  reject  it,  who 
will  you  find  capable  of  governing  this  country  ?"  He  had  heard  the  same  question 
asked  (though  he  believed  in  a  diflerent  mode  and  tone  from  that  adopted  by  the  noble 
lord);  but  he  had  heard  it  said,  "if  we  are  incapable  of  administering  the  public 
afifairs,  at  least  we  will  render  them  impossible  to  be  administered  by  others.^*  But, 
surely,  even  in  the  mitigated  sense  in  which  the  noble  lord  used  it,  it  was  a  great 
objection  to  the  bill,  if  it  were  to  have  this  effect,  viz.,  that  those  who  consistently 
opposed  it,  and  believed  it,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  to  be  pregnant  with  niin, 
had  the  alternative  offered  thera  by  his  Majesty^s  government,  either  to  accept  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  radically  wrong,  or  to  be  convinced  that  it  had  become 
impossible  for  others  than  the  present  ministry  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  should  deeply  lament  if  this  indeed  was  the  alternative.  He  knew  not 
whether  it  was  or  not ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  he  saw  no  advantage  in  relinquishing 
the  exercise  of  his  deliberate  judgment,  or  in  yielding,  against  the  dictates  of  that 
judgment,  to  the  popular  clamour  on  this  bill,  or  in  yielding  to  the  infuriated 
menaces  of  that  press  which  exerted  in  so  degrading  a  manner  the  irresponsible 
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power  with  which  it  was  endowed,  and  which,  to  make  it  wholesome  or  even  hear- 
able,  ought  to  be  exercised  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Besides,  if  he  were  to 
give  way  to  those  motives,  what  security  had  he  that  he  must  not  persevere  in  the 
resignation  of  his  own  judgment  and  conviction  to  the  same  influence?  Uis  con- 
science, in  acting  on  his' own  judgment,  was  at  rest.  lie  could  not  expect  to  gain 
any  thing  by  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  The  bill  interfered  with  no  interests  of 
his.  Quite  the  reverse:  for  if  it  produced  the  effect  which  its  friends  ascribed  to 
it,  it  would  add  to  his  influence  in  every  county  where  he  possessed  any  property.. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  be  influenced  by  those  motives  which  he  had  heard 
ascribed — and,  as  he  believed,  most  unjustly  ascribed — to  honest  men,  who  had 
endeavoured,  from  the  sincere  convictions  of  their  minds,  to  resist  this  measure  as 
pernicious  and  destructive.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of  the  bill  he  would 
Dot  say ;  but  if  it  should  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  he  should 
hold  responsible  for  it,  that  ministry  which  had  prepared  the  bill  without  due  con- 
sideration of  its  importance,  and  by  so  doing,  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  that  they  must  either  acquiesce  in  what  they  believed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  constitution,  or  witness  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the  affairs  of  this  realm 
being  submitted  to  misrule  and  anarchy. 
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Apbil21,  1831. 

Mr.  Bennett  having  moved  a  resolution,  with  reference  to  the  system  of  bribenr 
and  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the  election  of  burgesses  for  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
a  discussion  arose,  in  the  course  of  which, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that,  with  respect  to  this  question,  as  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  questions  in  the  important  measure  which  had  lately  undergone  so  much 
discussion  in  that  House,  the  House  were  acting,  not  politically  but  judicially ;  and 
ought  not  to  decide  without  previous  investigation.  At  the  same  time  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  it  appeared  that  there  must  be  some  enquiry  on  the  subject.  But  why 
was  there  a  variance  between  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wiltshire  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ?  The  report  of  the  committee  stated, 
"  That  it  appears  that  there  was  gross  bribery  at  the  late  election  of  burgesses  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Liverpool :"  the  hon.  gentleman^s  resolutioa 
was,  **  That  the  system  of  bribery  and  treating  which  has  prevailed  at  Liverpool 
demands  the  serious  consideration  of  this  House.^'  Acting  as  a  judicial  body,  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  terms  in  which  the  report  of  the  committee  was  expressed. 

Mr.  C.  Wood  said,  he  should  be  satisfled  with  that  course. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  bribery  existed  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  was  said,  he  would  not  be  content  to  bring  in  other  voters — he  would 
disfranchbe  the  whole  body. 

Later  fn  the  debate,  rising  after  Sir  John  Newport,  who  had  replied  to  Mr.  M. 
Fitzgerald, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  vindicate  the  course  taken  by 
his  right  hon.  friend.  That  at  an  early  period  that  House  might  be  dissolved,  was 
in  itself  a  justification  for  those  now  expressing  their  opinions  on  the  subject  who 
had  not  before  had  an  opportunity.  He  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  govemmeni  to  risk  that  experiment,  which 
he  thought  at  the  present  time  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  might  end  in  general 
tumult.  He  quarrelled  not  with  the  noble  lord  for  abandoning  the  Reform  Bill ;  if 
he  thought  there  was  such  a  degree  of  objection  to  the  bill,  and  to  the  details  as  to 
preclude  the  further  progress  of  the  bill,  he  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  be  right  in  his  opinion  ;  but  he  must  regret  the  withdrawal 
of  the  measure  on  a  motion  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  substance.  In  his 
opinion  reform  ought  to  be  conducted  on  one  of  two  principles — either  that  of  main- 
taining the  relative  proportions  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union;  or,  if  that  proportion 
were  departed  from,  a  small  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  members 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland^  but  the  number  of  those  for  England  ought  to  be  re- 
g8— Vol.  IL 
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tained.  These — ^if  he  concurred  in  any  measure  of  reform — these  would  he  the 
grounds  on  which  his  concurrence  would  be  hased ;  and  these  were  the  grounds 
on  which  the  noble  lord,  now  at  the  head  of  the  government,  proposed  a  reform  in 
the  year  1800.  At  that  time  Mr.  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers ought  to  be  reduced,  and  his  plan  of  reduction  was  this : — He  proposed  to  cut  off 
several  small  boroughs,  and  in  that  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  to  allot  to  Ireland  eighty >five  members  instead  of  one  hundred. 
Thus  he  proposed  to  retain  the  proportion  between  the  members  fur  the  three  coun- 
tries on  the  same  basis  that  had  been  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union— a  basis  de- 
termined by  their  relative  wealth  and  population.  Such  a  change  might  be 
desirable — to  one  more  extensive,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  certainly  should  object.  He 
never  meant  to  go  into  the  Reform  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  details,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  distinctly,  decidedly  opposed  to  it — opposed  to  it  because  it 
was  brought  forward  at  a  moment  when  expectation  was  most  excited.  If  reform 
were  desirable,  it  should  be  made  a  substantive  measure,  and  be  introduced  under  the 
existence  of  less  excitement  than  at  the  present  moment.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
wish  to  improve  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  at  the  tliird  reading  he  should  roost  pro- 
bably have  been  found  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  bill.  That  the  ministers 
should  give  up  the  bill  on  a  resolution  that,  in  case  of  a  reform,  the  number  of  the 
English  representatives  should  not  be  diminished,  was  to  him  a  thing  the  most 
unaccountable.  If  the  government  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  he 
deeply  lamented  it,  on  account  of  the  hazard  to  which  he  feared  they  would  subject 
the  country.  He  thought  there  was  no  justifiable  ground  for  their  coming  to  such 
a  resolution.  Because  this  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  negatived, 
government  felt  it  requisite  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the  coun- 
try to  dissolve  the  parliament.  In  his  opinion,  the  measure  was  not  one  of  such 
imminent  and  immediate  necessity  as  to  justify  them  in  coming  to  such  a  decision. 
He  could,  however,  well  understand  the  motives  for  pressing  on  the  measure.  It 
had  been  brought  forward  at  a  time  of  great  excitement — an  excitement  shared  by 
those  who  had  in  some  measure  created  it.  Let  them  look  at  the  language  of  a 
publication  conspicuous  for  the  talent  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  supposed 
to  represent  pretty  accurately  the  opinions  of  at  least  some  of  his  Majesty^s 
ministers.  Let  them  read  The  Edifibvrgh  Review^  published  in  last  autumn,  and 
thev  would  find  there  a  reference  to  the  **  beautiful  days"  of  Paris;  and  when  they 
had  seen  this,  let  them  say  whether  his  impression  were  not  correct,  that  some  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  were  sharers  in  that  general  excitement  which  had  recently  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe.  He  fully  believed,  if  time  had  been  given,  that  the  re- 
action which  had  already  begun  in  public  opinion — he  might  say  manifestly  begun 
— would  have  extended  itself  over  all  classes,  hardly  excepting  even  those  who 
thought  they  were  interested  in  the  success  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  confer  on  them 
new  privileges.  But  whether  it  were  so  or  not,  he  thought  that  no  administration 
ought  to  undervalue  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  already  solemnly  declared  that 
they  could  not  g^ve  their  assent  to  the  bill.  The  wishes  of  the  people  had  been 
talked  of.  When  they  talked  of  the  people,  they  talked  as  if  the  people  were  to  be 
numbered  by  heads,  and  they  forgot  the  influence  of  wealth  and  education.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny — lookhig  at  the  number  who  had  spoken  at  the  various  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country,  and  looking  at  the  ability  and  the  disinterested- 
ness they  had  displayed — that  there  was  great  discordance  in  public  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  he  would  assert  that  no  man  was  entitled  to  say, 
that  this  Reform  Bill  met  with  that  unanimous  approbation  which  the  government 
had  said  the  introduction  of  that  bill  had  occasioned.  The  bill  was  based  upon  no 
principle ;  but  proceeded  throughout  its  several  enactments  on  a  matter  of  assump- 
tion, several  of  its  enactments  being  most  arbitrary,  yet  they  pretended  that  no  other 
could  be  received  in  the  country  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  because  this  measure  could  not  be  carried,  then  many 
measures  relating  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions which  were  requisite,  would  be  postponed,  or  altogether  passed  over.  There 
was,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  no  immediate  necessity  for  dissolving  parliament. 
What  was  the  pretext  for  it  ?  Why,  the  ministers  were  afraid  to  keep  alive  and  per- 
haps increase  the  excitement  that  now  existed.    They  need  not  fear.    It  would  die 
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of  itself.  A  greater  degree  of  excitement  than  the  present  had  died  out  before.  He 
had  indeed  heard  complaints  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  that  the  people  had 
become  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  reform,  after  they  had  manifested  a  desire  for  it 
in  a  greater  degree  than  at  the  present  moment.  Let  the  events  of  Paris  fade  from 
recollection,  and  let  the  people  of  this  country  calmly  consider  the  effects  of  these 
revolutions  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  excitement 
would  die  away,  and  then,  at  any  future  period,  this  country  would  be  in  a  fitter 
state  to  consider  of  a  proposition  for  amendment  in  the  representative  system;  but, 
if  his  Majesty's  government  were  prepared  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
in  what  state  would  they  put  themselves  by  giving  that  advice?  From  the  course 
the  government  had  pursued,  he  did  feel  a  strong  confidence  that,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  they  would  have  asked  from  the  parliament  a  coercive  measure,  limited,  of 
course,  but  still  vesting  them  with  more  powers  than  they  now  possessed.  He  had 
not  pressed  them  to  ask  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  for,  after  the  experience  he  had 
had,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  justify  it.  He 
agreed  with  those  who  said,  that  though  that  measure  might  sometimes  produce  the 
effect  of  tranquillity,  it  was  yet  a  most  unconstitutional  measure;  and  wherever  sen- 
timents of  a  particular  kind  existed  among  the  body  of  the  people,  and  those 
sentiments  were  thought  to  create  danger  to  the  state,  the  remedy  for  that  danger 
had  better  be  intrusted  to  the  usual  administration  of  the  laws,  than  be  provided  for 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  the  upper  classes  the  judges  of  it.  Indeed,  to  vest 
the  power  of  decision  and  of  action,  at  such  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  one  portion  of 
the  people,  to  be  exercised  over  the  rest,  so  far  from  diminishing  discontent,  though 
it  might  seem  to  effect  a  cure,  left  a  rankling*  sore  behind,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  the  evil.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  should  rather  suggest  to  the 
g^^emment  the  possibility  of  making  some  provision  by  which  another  tribunal 
could  be  instituted  for  the  trial  of  offenders;  but  if  the  parliament  were  now  to  be 
dissolved,  no  such  thing  could  be  done.  He  rejoiced  that  the  necessity  for  these 
measures  did  not  seem  to  exist  at  present.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
but  what  he  saw  in  the  public  papers,  but  what  he  did  see,  convinced  him  that  the 
state  of  society  in  the  western  parts  of  that  country  was  such,  as  no  man  could  look 
at  without  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  sorrow.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
permanent  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  powers  conferred  on  the  government  by 
some  existing  statutes,  would  be  found  sufficient,  without  its  being  expedient  to  add 
to  those  powers  in  any  way.  If,  however,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  powers,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  effective.  It  appeared 
to  him  but  a  misplaced  humanity  to  let  discontent  grow  to  a  head,  until  no  autho- 
rity, but  a  large  military  force,  or  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  it  down.  He,  havinc*  confidence  that  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
produced  without  going  too  far,  should,  in  that  case,  have  lent  his  humble  aid  to  the 
ministers  to  extinguish  the  evil.  Would  not,  he  would  ask,  would  not  the  general 
election  add  to  the  previously  existing  discord  ?  What  had  taken  place  in  Clare? 
In  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  station  a  military  force 
in  the  county.  That  election  had  taken  place  while  the  present  ministry  were  in 
office.  He  was  told,  that  there  was  nothing  political  in  these  disorders :  he  was  not 
of  that  opinion;  but  if  it  were  true,  then  the  only  relief  that  could  be  expected,  was 
from  some  change  in  the  relative  conditions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  reform  could 
effect  no  diminution  of  the  evil.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  afraid  of  the 
destruction  of  that  force  by  which  the  public  peace  had  been  preserved,  and  afraid 
of  the  circumstance  of  their  being  left  for  six  weeks,  at  least,  without  the  means  of 
resorting  to  any  extraordinary  remedy  in  case  of  disorder.  He  must  say,  that  the 
ministers  who,  in  such  a  state  of  thiniors,  advised  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  incurred 
a  heavy  responsibility.  Was  that  all  ?  What  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of  tho 
dissolution?  The  powers  they  already  possessed  would  be  extinguished:  by  that 
act  which  enabled  the  government  to  suppress  illegal  associations,  it  was  provided, 
that  the  power  thereby  created  should  expire  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  of 
parliament.  That  session  would  be  determined  by  the  dissolution,  and  by  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  not  only  might  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  break  out  afresh,  but 
the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  government  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  it  would 
be  prevented  from  making  a  fresh  application  to  parliament  for  additional  powers. 
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On  these  grounds  he  deprecated  the  expressed  intention  of  the  government.  He 
conceived  that  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament  so  lately  assemhled — which  had 
executed  so  little  in  the  public  service — which  had  scarcely  passed  one  measure  worth 
recording — was  not  justifiable.  He  found  on  the  journals  of  that  House  reasons 
assigned  against  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  were  so  well  worded,  and  were 
so  applicable  to  past  circumstances,  that  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  reading  them, 
and  with  the  view  of  ensuring  more  attention  than  was  usually  paid  to  written  docu- 
ments, he  would  state,  that  these  were  the  resolutions  put  on  record  on  the  journals 
of  that  House,  in  1807,  by  the  noble  lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  government.  They 
were  resolutions  condemning  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  called  on  them 
to  weigh  well  the  sentences  of  the  noble  lord.  The  resolutions  were  moved  at  the 
re-assembling  of  parliament  in  1807.  They  were  in  these  words:  "  That  by  a 
long  experience  of  his  Majesty's  virtues,  we  well  know  it  to  be  his  Majesty's  invari- 
able wish,  that  all  his  prerogatives  should  be  exercised  solely  for  the  good  of  his 
people.''  He  had  told  them  how  much  the  words  of  these  resolutions  demanded  their 
approval.  He  would  now  go  on : — *^  That  our  dutiful  attachment  to  his  Majesty's 
person  anpl  government  obliges  us,  therefore,  most  humbly  to  lay  before  him  the 
manifest  misconduct  of  his  ministers,  in  having  advised  the  dissolution  of  ihe  late 
parliament,  in  the  midst  of  its  first  session,  and  within  a  few  months  af\er  his  Majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  assemble  it  for  the  despatch  of  the  urgent  business  of  the  nation. 
That  this  measure,  advised  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  a  time  when  there  existed 
no  difference  between  any  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  nor  any  sufficient  cause 
for  an  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  people,  was  justified  by  no  public  necessity  or  advant- 
age. That  by  the  interruption  of  all  private  business  then  depending  in  parliament^ 
it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  needless  inconvenience  and  expense,  thereby  wan- 
tonly adding  to  the  heavy  burthens  which  the  necessities  of  the  times  require.  That 
it  has  retarded  many  useful  laws  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom.** — 
He  doubted  much  whether  this  could  be  truly  said,  indeed,  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, as  he  feared  that  no  measures  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  kingdom 
had  ever  been  introduced  by  the  ministers;  but  the  amendment  moved  by  the  noble 
lord  went  on  to  say — ^^  and  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of  its  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  And  that  it  has  either  suspended,  or  wholly  defeated 
many  most  important  public  measures,  and  protracted  much  of  the  most  weighty 
business  of  parliament,  to  a  season  of  the  year  when  its  prosecution  must  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  public  and  private  inconvenience.  And  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
still  further  to  submit  to  his  Majesty,  that  all  these  mischiefs  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  groundless  and  injurious  pretences  on  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  have 
publicly  rested  their  evil  advices;  pretences,  affording  no  justification  for  the  measure, 
but  calculated  only  to  excite  the  most  dangerous  animosities  among  his  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  at  a  period  when  their  united  efforts  were  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  when  to  promote  the  utmost  harmony  and  co- 
operation amongst  them  would  have  been  the  first  object  of  faithful  and  provident 
ministers."  These  resolutions  contained  the  general  arguments  on  the  question  of 
dissolution  at  such  a  moment.  There  were,  he  repeated,  no  such  circumstances  as 
now  called  for  a  dissolution.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  reform;  but  he  again 
denied  that  it  was  an  immediate  and  imminent  necessity.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  the  last  he  might  have,  of  protesting  against  the 
contemplated  dissolution,  and  of  making  his  declaration  that  ministers  by  resorting 
to  it,  incurred,  perhaps,  a  more  serious  responsibility  than  had  been  risked  by  any 
previous  government. 


PROROGATION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

April  22,  1831. 

The  Speaker  having  taken  the  Chair  in  his  full  robes  of  office,  and  the  House 
being  crowded  with  members.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  rose  to  address  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  on  the  approaching  dissolution  of  Parliament.  After  a 
time,  calls  to  **  Order,"  and  much  noisy  confusion  took  place.      After  a  long  and 
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turbulent  interruption  the  hon.  baronet  recommenced,  and  proceeded  for  some  time; 
but,  just  towards  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sentences,  the  report  of  the  first  g^in, 
says  the  reporter,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty,  resounded  through 
the  House.  It  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  baronet^s  sentence ;  and  the 
cheers,  laughter,  and  cries  of  ^^  order!  "  which  followed  the  succeeding  discharge 
completely  prevented  our  hearing  the  purport  of  the  hon.  baronet^s  observation. 
When  the  discharges  of  artillery  were  almost  concluded,  the  hon.  baronet  sat  down, 
and 

Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  at  the  same  instant.  The 
scene  which  followed  was  most  extraordinary.  Sir  R.  Peel  was  received  with  loud 
shouts,  groans,  laughter,  and  cries  of  *^  bar ! "  from  the  ministerial  benches,  responded 
to  by  cries  of  "  order !  "  and  **  choir !  "  from  those  of  the  opposition.  All  the  en- 
deavours of  his  friends,  aided  on  his  part  by  most  vehement  action  and  gesticula* 
tion,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  or  to  induce  Sir  F.  Burdett  and  Lord  Al* 
thorp,  who  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  equal  supplicating  gestures,  to  obtun 
a  hearing. 

The  Speaker  rose,  and  after  a  long  interval  of  confusion,  and  repeated  cries  of 
'^  shame  !  **  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  evidently 
labouring  under  great  emotion,  said  this  was  the  precise  situation  in  which  he  be- 
lieved they  were  placed : — Sir  II.  Peel  caught  his  eye  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Cornwall.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose  at  the  same 
time ;  and  on  there  being  a  call  raised  for  a  preference  being  given  to  Sir  Francis, 
the  noble  lord  rose,  and  moved,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  bo 
now  heard.  The  question  he  had  now  to  put  was,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  be  heard, 
and  on  that  question  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  K.  Peel)  had  as  undoubted  a 
right  to  speak,  as  any  other  which  could  come  before  the  House  [cheers]. 

Sir  R.  Peel  rose,  with  this  decision  in  his  favour,  to  address  the  House ;  but  he 
was  received  with  groans,  shouts,  laughter,  and  cries  of  *'bar! "  from  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker,  amid  loud  cries  of  '*  shame,**  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing. He  observed,  that  when  hon.  members  appealed  to  him,  and  called  on  him 
to  lay  down  the  rules  of  order,  he  thought  they  should  do  him  the  favour  to  rest 
satisfied  with  his  decision  as  to  the  question  before  the  House,  and  the  question  to 
be  spoken  to. 

Sir  R.  Peel  after  some  slight  interruption,  was  then  suffered  to  proceed.  He  said 
that  the  rules  under  which  that  House  had  acted  for  centuries  were  not,  it  would 
appear,  to  be  the  rules  of  a  reformed  parliament.  The  House  had  that  day  seen 
an  example  of  a  defiance  of  all  regular  authority,  even  from  the  place  which  was 
occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  dissolution  of 
that  House  :  he  complained  merely  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  He  did 
not,  however,  share  the  desponding  feelings  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Com- 
,  wall.  He  had  better  hopes  for  England.  He  did  not  advise  his  countrymen  to 
sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  patiently  expecting  the  confiscation  of  their  funded 
property.  He  had  a  proper  confidence  in  the  good  sense,  and  intelligence,  and  just 
appreciation  of  character  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  if 
they  united  religiously  in  a  just  cause,  and  unite  he  kne\f  they  would,  that  there 
were  no  fears  of  a  successful  issue  to  that  struggle  into  which  they  were  about  to 
enter.  \_Loud  cheers  and  groans,  and  cries  of  *^  bar!  ^  and  *^  order"']  He  would 
ask,  was  it  decent  thus  to  attempt  to  produce  confusion,  under  the  pretence  of  call- 
ing to  order  ?  If  this  were  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  take  place  hereafter,  he  might 
indeed,  call  on  them  to  beware  of  a  reformed  parliament.  He  woidd  tell  them 
what  they  were  about  to  establish  by  a  reformed  parliament.  If  they  carried  that 
bill  which  the  ministers  had  proposed  to  them,  they  would  introduce  the  very  worst 
and  vilest  species  of  despotism — the  despotism  of  demagogues.  They  would  intro- 
duce the  despotism  (if  journalism — that  despotism  which  had  brought  neighbouring 
countries*  once  hap^^y  and  flourishing,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  and  despair.  But, 
when  he  looked  to  Ireland  ;  when  he  saw  the  state  of  society  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  that  kingdom  ;  when  he  was  told  that  rebellion  had  almost  hoisted  its  stand- 
ard ;  and  when  it  wa'i  known  that  landed  proprietors,  well  affected  to  the  state,  were 
left  without  the  slightest  protection  to  their  property,  and  were  compelled  to  move 
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their  families  into  the  towns,  fur  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties  from 
th^  marauders,  who,  in  open  day,  threatened  them  with  pillage  and  destruction — he 
confessed  he  could  not  call  up  words  to  express  his  astonishment  and  regret  at  the 
course  adopted  by  the  government.  Instead  of  coming  to  parliament  to  ask  for 
new  powers  and  new  laws,  to  vindicate  the  outraged  authority  of  the  government, 
the  king's  ministers,  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  such  a  sfute  of  society  in  Ireland, 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
tect  themselves  from  that  loss  of  power  with  which  they  were  threatened.      If  the 

Crown  were  to  be  so  easily  influenced — if  its  independence  were  so  far  extinguished 

it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  enter  into  its  service.  He  perceived,  indeed, 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  already  ceased.  Ministers  had,  however,  adopted 
this  cour:>e  to  protect  their  places ;  and  they  lield  them  with  the  established  charac- 
ter, in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  of  having,  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  oflSce, 
exhibited  more  incapacity — more  unfitness  for  the  conduct  of  public  business  than 
was  ever  shown  by  any  ministry  which  had  attempted  to  hold  power  in  England. 
They  had  been  in  office  for  some  months,  and  not  a  single  measure  had  emanated 
from  them  from  the  day  they  took  ofSce  till  that  moment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  They  had  pursued  the  course  adopted  by  all  governments  called  liberal. 
They  bad  tossed  on  the  table  of  that  House  some  bills — a  Game  Bill  and  an  Emi- 
gration Bill — and  after  having  established,  with  respect  to  them  and  other  measures, 
what  they  called  liberal  principles,  they  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  What,  then, 
was  to  be — 

[The  right  hon.  baronet  was  here  interrupted  by  loud  and  vehement  cries  of 
*^  bar !  "]     He  continued  standing  and  speaking,  when 

The  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  said,  '*  I  am 
commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  command  the  immediate  attendance  of  this  hon.  House 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  his  Majesty's  royal  assent  to  several  bills ;  and  also 
his  Majesty's  speech  for  the  prorogation  of  Parliament." 

The  Speaker  accompanied  by  several  members,  left  the  House  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned  to  the  House,  and  intimated  to  the 
members,  that  having  been  summoned  to  attend  his  Majesty  in  the  other  House,  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  pronounce  from  the  Throne  a  gracious  speech,  declaring  the 
present  parliament  prorogued,  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  dissolution. 

The  Speaker  called  the  members  round  the  table  at  which  he  took  his  seat,  and 
read  the  royal  speech  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
roguing this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  Immediate  dissolution. 

*^  I  haye  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  roost  constitutionally  and 
authentically  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the  represen- 
tation as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and  which,  founded  upon  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  lecurity  to  the  liberties  of  the 

people. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commops, — I  thank  you  for  the  provision  you  have 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bono-/  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  I  offer  you 


public  service :  I  have  observed  with  sati?faction  your 
deavours  to  introduce  a  strict  economy  into  every  branch  of  that  service ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  early  attention  of  a  new  parliament,  which  I  shall  forthwith  direct  to 
he  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  that  important  object. 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  subsists  between  myself  and  Foreign  Powers,  affords  the  best  hopes  of 
the  continuance  of  peace,  to  the  preservation  of  which  my  most  anxious  endeavours 
will  be  constantly  directed. 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — In  resolving  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  my  people, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  have  been  influenced  only  by  a  pater- 
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nal  anxiety  for  the  cooteDtment  and  happiness  of  my  subjects,  to  promote  which,  I 
rely  with  confidence  on  your  continued  and  zealous  assistance." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  immediately  said : — My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen ;  it  is  his 
Majestv^s  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued  to  Tuesday,  the 
lOth  of  May  next,  to  be  then  and  there  holden,  and  this  Parliament  is  accorcuogly 
prorogued  till  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May  next.  His  Majesty  then  retired.  The 
Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  and  the  Peers  separated. 

After  the  return  of  the  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  all  who  could  approach 
the  Speaker,  amid  the  confusion,  shook  hands  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality. 
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CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
JuKB  14,  1831. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  having  moved  that  the  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton  do 
take  the  chair  of  this  House,  the  motion  was  seconded  hy  Sir  M.  W.  Ridl^,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  having  duly  acknowledged  the  honour  thus  again  •onferred  upon 
him.  Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  then  said,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  adjournment,  I  trust, 
Sir,  I  may,  without  presumption,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  ex- 
pression of  congratulation  on  your  most  honourable,  because  unanimous,  re-election, 
for  the  sixth  time,  to  the  chair  of  this  House.  This  is  a  dignity  valuable  to  any 
man,  constituting  him,  as  it  does,  the  first  commoner  in  the  country :  but  to  you  it 
is,  I  know,  more  valuable,  &s  it  enables  you  to  continue  that  career  of  public  use- 
fulness, in  which  you  have  already  so  highly  distinguished  yourself.  Sir,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  not  only  on  your  re-election  but  on  all  the  circumstances  attending 
that  event.  I  well  remember,  fourteen  years  ago,  my  right  hon.  friend  by  whom 
you  were  this  day  proposed,  entering  into  an  honourable  competition  with  you  for 
the  chair ;  and,  although  your  competitor,  prophesying,  that  if  the  House  should 
select  you  for  the  high  station,  experience  would  justify  tlieir  choice.  Of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  that  the  same  honourable  spirit  which  induced  him  to  utter  that  prediction 
renders  him  among  the  foremost  to  rejoice  in  its  complete  fulfilment.  With  charac- 
teristic diffidence,  yon  have  attributed  the  successful  discharge  of  your  duties  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  House  in  your  efibrts.  This  declaration,  however,  although  un- 
intentionally, involves  the  highest  compliment  to  yourself.  F'or  the  co-operation 
of  the  House  has  arisen  from  their  respect  for  your  integrity,  and  from  their  admira- 
tion of  the  ;)romptitude  and  justice  of  your  decisions,  the  firmness  with  which  you 
have  enforced  those  decisions,  and  the  courtesy  which  has  deprived  that  firmness 
of  all  the  harshness  of  character  which  might  have  diminished  its  effect  The  able 
speeches  which  have  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me,  render  it  totally  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  these  points;  but  I  could 
not  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  bearing  mj  personal  and  public  testimony  to 
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your  merits,  and  of  offering  my  congratulations,  not  alone  to  you,  Sir,  but  to 
parliament,  that,  assembled  as  it  is  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
importance,  is  enabled  once  more  to  avail  itself  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  your 
services. 
The  Ilouse  then  adjourned. 


ADDRESS,  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KINO'S  SPEECH. 

JuxE  26,  1831. 

The  speaker  having  read  to  the  Ilouse  a  copy  of  the  King^s  speech,  on  the  opening 
of  the  Session,  Mr.  Charles  Pelham  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  in  answer.  Sir 
J.  B.  Johnstone  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Speaker  having  read  the  address,  and  put  the  question. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  commenced  by  observing,  that  he  had  waited  for 
some  moments,  in  hopes  some  other  gentleman  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
es:pressing  his  sentiments,  on  the  important  lopics  adverted  to  in  his  Majesty's  speech, 
an<l  in  the  address  proposed  in  answer  to  it.  Such  not  being  the  case,  however, 
and  no  gentleman  having  manifested  his  desire  to  address  the  House,  he  could  not 
permit  the  discussion  to  pass  by  without  making  a  few  observations.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  was  enabled  to  concur  in  the  address  which  had 
been  moved  and  seconded.  It  was  at  all  times  important  that  the  first  meeting  of 
parliament  should  be  characterised  by  moderation,  and  the  absence  of  an  acrimonious 
spirit,  which  might  be  inferred  by  an  unanimous  adoption  of  the  address.  But  if 
tills  display  of  unanimity  were  desirable  at  all  time:),  it  was  peculiarly  so  at  present; 
when  it  was  above  all  things  desirable,  tliat  the  House  should  express  its  sincere 
loyalty  and  respect,  in  language  in  which  no  material  division  of  opinion  should  be 
elicited.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  unaffectedly,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  so 
framed  the  speech  and  the  address,  that  he  could  with  perfect  satisfaction  acquiesce 
in  the  latter.  If  it  had  been  proposed  or  intended  to  introduce  into  the  address  topics 
intended  to  extract  a  pledge  from  the  House  or  to  provoke  a  difference  of  opinion,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  a  different  course  would  have  been  pursued.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would,  in  that  case,  have  given  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledge  it  was  called  upon  to 
make,  by  recurring  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  some  years  since,  of  putting  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  speech  the  day  before  the  Ilouse  was  called  upon  to  answer 
it  by  the  address.  Knowing  that  the  noble  lord,  and  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  had  constantly  contended  for  the  adoption  of  the  practice  to  which  he 
had  referred,  he  was  sure  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  never  call  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  any  pledge  without  giving  it  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  pledge.  He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  that  course  which  his 
Majesty's  government  had  adopted  in  keeping  the  speech  and  the  address  as  secret  as 
possible,  till  they  were  promulgated  in  parliament;  and  he  hoped  they  would  follow 
this  up  by  plainly  avowing,  that  it  was  not  in  their  intention  to  induce  any  member 
of  parliament,  by  voting  for  the  address,  to  pledge  himself  to  any  particular  course 
to  be  hereafter  pursued.  Of  course  the  speech  and  address  divided  themselves  into 
the  two  great  topics  of  the  foreign  policy  and  internal  econcmy  of  our  administra- 
tion. There  were  many  reasons  which  would  induce  him  to  abstain  from  eniering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
not  that  informati(m  before  him  which  would  he  necessary  to  render  his  observations 
complete ;  and  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
was  such,  that  every  well-wisher  of  his  country  must  be  most  anxious  to  do  and  say 
nothing  which  would  affect  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and,  of  course,  to  avoid  every 
discussion  till  the  House  were  in  possession  of  full  and  accurate  information.  In  office 
and  out  of  office  that  principle  of  maintaining  peace  should  be  looked  to  by  every 
British  statesman ;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  never  cease  to  lament  if  any  word 
escaped  from  him  calcidated  to  contravene  the  wise  intentions  in  this  rcspccf  of  his 
Majesty's  government.  Another  reason  which  prevented  him  from  indulging  iu 
any  observations  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  was,  the  absence,  the  necessary 
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absence,  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  presided  over  the  foreign  depaH- 
ment.  He  presumed  it  would  be  admitted,  that  it  would  be  improper  and  inexpedient 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  foreign  politics,  during  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord, 
peculiarly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that  department  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  equally  clear,  that  the  House  would  continue  subject  to  that  inconvenience 
whilst  the  noble  lord  remained  without  a  seat.  If  it  were  not  desirable  then  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  matters  connected  with  a  particular  department,  whilst  the 
person  mainly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  it  was  absent,  did  it  not  strike  every 
one  how  great  an  advantage  it  was  to  a  government,  to  have  the  power  of  effecting 
the  return  of  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  how  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  the  public  service  it  must  be,  to  have  the  discussion  of  the  business  of  a 
particular  department  suspended  until  the  head  of  that  department  were  returned  for 
some  populous  place;  for  in  order  to  get  into  that  House  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  now  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  would  hardly  think  it  fitting 
or  expedient  to  knock  at  some  of  the  places  named  in  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B. 
No  writ  could,  indeed,  be  moved  for  during  a  fortnight,  and  if  his  noble  friend  passed 
Friday  next  without  knocking  at  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B,  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  availing  himself  of  the  opening  which  they  afforded,  and  find  them 
closed  against  him.  If  his  noble  friend,  however,  should  present  himself  at  one  of 
those  inconsiderable  boroughs  to  get  returned,  it  would  present  some  practical 
proof — looking  to  the  workings  of  the  system,  and  looking  to  the  opportunity 
which  those  boroughs  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the  Crown  to  return  the  members 
of  administration — that  the  existence  of  such  a  power  of  returning  members  was 
not  altogether  without  its  use.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  afford 
some  proof,  looking  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  system,  that  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  boroughs  could  not  take  place  without  warranting  some  apprehen^' 
sion  that  the  government  might  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  He  knew  it  was  said,  that  in  future  all  ministers  would  be  so  popular 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  returned  for  a  populous  place;  but 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  often  had  reference  to  periods  of  g^reat  public  ex- 
citement. In  making  these  observations,  he  had  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  debate 
on  the  Reform  Bill.  What  he  had  said  arose  naturally  from  the  absence  of  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  and,  to  give  the  best  proof  that 
his  reference  to  this  subject  was  not  deliberate,  he  would  at  once  relinquish  it. 
He  wished,  however,  then  to  observe,  though  he  should  not  enter  into  the  topics 
relating  to  foreign  affairs,  alluded  to  in  the  address,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  doing  so  at  some  future  period.  He  could 
not  view  the  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  Portugal  and  Holland — two  countries 
which  had  been  long  the  peculiar  objects  of  British  policy,  without  interest  and 
anxiety.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  foreign  states  steadily  adhered  to;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  rejoiced  to  see 
an  exception  to  that  great  principle  clearly  stated  in  his  Msgesty^s  speech.  Absti- 
nence from  all  internal  interference  with  foreign  countries  was  perfectly  right,  unless 
when  that  interference  was  rendered  necessary  to  preserve  the  interests  of  our  own  or 
of  other  countries.  Many  circumstances  affecting  the  security  and  peace  of  other 
countries  would  justify  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  there- 
fore he  rejoiced  to  see  the  rule  laid  down  with  a  proper  exception.  He  rejoiced  par- 
ticularly at  thiit  part  of  the  king's  speech  which  related  to  Belgium,  and  said,  *^  The 
most  complete  agreement  continues  to  subsist  between  the  powers  whose  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  been  enga^red  in  the  conferences  of  London.  The  principle  on  which 
those  conferences  have  been  conducted,  has  been  that  of  not  interfering  with  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Belgium  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs,"  because  it  abated  the 
apprehension  he  must  otherwise  have  felt  at  a  recent  interference  on  the  part  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  He  trusted  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be  given  on 
that  subject — he  expected  as  much  fro'm  the  present  enlightened  government  of 
France,  which  having  loudly  protested  against  foreign  interposition  would  not,  he 
was  sure,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  rules  it  called  on  other  governments  to 
follow;  but  at  present  the  interference  to  which  he  alluded  seemed  to  come  strictly 
within  the  rule  of  an  interference  in  domestic  affairs.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  government  he  could  readily  believe  that  the  measures  pursued  might  be 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  it  now  only  appeared  that  the  release  of  a  French 
subject  was  demanded,  who  had  been  regularly  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  punished 
by  a  competent  tribunal;  and  not  only  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  the  dismissal 
of  his  judges.  If  a  case  of  necessity  were  not  established,  this  would  appear  to  be 
strictly  a  case  of  domestic  interference;  and  it  was  not  because  the  king  or  the 
government  of  Portugal  was  unpopular  that  such  a  precedent  was  the  less  dangerous. 
The  dismissal  of  the  judges  was  demanded;  and  to  justify  such  a  demand,  and  pre- 
vent such  a  demand  from  becoming  a  precedent,  he  hoped  a  case  of  great  emergency 
would  be  made  out.  With  reference  to  the  domestic  policy  of  this  country,  the  only 
topic  alluded  to  in  the  king's  speech  which  was  likely  to  excite  a  division  of  opinion^ 
was  the  reference  to  the  question  of  reform.  The  address  in  answer  to  the  speech, 
however,  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
opinions  on  reform,  could  agree  to  it.  He  was  warranted  in  presuming  from  this 
that  government  did  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  pledge  the  house  on  that 
question.  On  a  proper  occasion  he  should  be  prepared  fully  to  state  his  opinion  on 
that  most  important  subject.  He  joined  with  the  mover  and  seconder  in  hoping  that 
it  would  be  discussed  with  a  moderation  suited  to  the  subject.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  be  compromising  his  own  opinion,  and  suppressing  the  truth,  if  he  agreed 
with  all  the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  had  said  relative  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  late  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  did  not  mean  to  question  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  He  did  not  go  the  length 
of  some  men  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  constitution  as  to  this  subject.  Ir 
1807,  Lord  Holland  quoted  an  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  which  went  to  prove  that  it 
was  that  great  man^s  opinion,  that  it  was  almost  illegal  to  dissolve  a  parliament  during 
a  session.  The  noble  lord  who  quoted  this  opinion  had  not  gone  so  far — he  only 
quoted  it  to  prove  that  there  was  a  material  difference  between  dissolving  the  par- 
liament in  and  out  of  session.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was  illegal,  or  even  questionable.  In  point  of 
right,  he  admitted  that  the  prerogative  was  properly  exercised ;  nay,  he  went  further, 
he  could  well  believe,  that  his  Majesty *8  ministry,  finding  the  bill  they  had  introduced 
carried  by  the  smallest  possible  msyority,  and,  judging  from  that  and  the  subsequent 
divisions,  that  the  result  would  prove  unfavourable  to  their  opinions,  had  properly 
determined  to  resort  to  a  dissolution  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people.  Believing 
all  this,  and  not  questioning  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  nor  the  right  of  his 
Majesty^s  government  to  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve,  yet  he  did  question  the  policy 
both  of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  dissolution.  He  did  not  consider  this  a 
matter  of  light  concern.  Foreseeing  the  times  that  were  approaching,  in  the  event 
of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  House,  he  felt  that  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  dissolution  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  most  ill- chosen.  It  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  state  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  though  it  might  be  unpopular.  He  regretted  that 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  were  unpopular;  but  no  man  attached  to  his  country 
could  always  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Every  man  was  entitled  to  enter- 
tain his  own  opinion,  even  though  he  held  that  opinion  in  common  with  but  a  small 
minority.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  should  not  be  the  less  considered  the  true  friend 
of  his  country,  when  he  fairly  avowed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  late  dissolu- 
tion. Admitting  that,  with  their  views,  ministers  were  justified  in  recommending  a 
dissolution,  yet  he  repeated,  that  he  could  never  see  the  necessity  for  adopting  that 
measure  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  then  existed.  What  were 
the  consequences  of  this  measure  at  that  moment?  One  consequence  was,  the  re- 
mission of  various  taxes,  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  department  connected  with  tlie  taxes.  Those  were  precedents  not 
of  light  importance.  Those  who  differed  with  him  as  to  the  question  of  reform,  and 
even  as  to  the  question  of  dissolution,  would  yet  agree  with  him  that  such  precedents, 
though  sanctioned  by  a  majority,  were  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded.  That  the  course 
adopted  in  this  case  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many,  was  an  additional 
reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject.  Without  the  authority 
of  parliament,  the  duties  on  coals,  slates,  and,  he  believed,  on  barilla,  had  been  re- 
mitted [a.laugh].  It  might  excite  a  smile,  but  such  he  believed  was  the  fact,  and 
if  it  were  a  fact  that  acts  of  parliament  imposed  those  duties,  and  that  a  department 
of  govemmeDt  had  set  thai  aude,  he  contended  that  it  was  not  a  light  precedent  in 
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these  times  of  g^at  changes.  If  the  department  had  the  power  of  appealing  to  par- 
liament, and  did  not  appeal,  the  precedent  was  still  more  important.  He  might  be 
told  that,  in  the  case  of  coals,  bonds  were  given  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  duty,  if  parliament  did  not  agree  to  the  reduction.  The  retail  dealer,  how- 
ever, sold  on  the  presumption  of  a  reduction  of  duty;  and  it  would  be  impossible, 
upon  any  principle  of  equity,  to  call  on  the  wholesale  dealer  to  pay  the  duty.  Now, 
as  to  the  article  of  slates.  It  was  well  known  that  duties  were  often  imposed  on 
some  articles  with  reference  to  other  articles,  and,  therefore,  it  was  injuring  the 
interests  of  the  dealers  in  some  articles,  to  take  off  the  duty  on  others  without  enquiry 
or  discussion.  Respecting  all  the  duties  remitted  on  the  articles  to  which  he  had 
referred,  he  confessed  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  proceeding  as  the  government 
had  done — acting  without  any  discussion  in  parliament,  or  any  vote  of  approval  by 
the  Hoose  of  Commons;  and  looking  at  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  unauthorised 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  least  he  could  say  of  it  was,  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
precedent.  His  MHJesty*s  ministers  had  no  authority  to  remit  these  duties  without 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  and,  though  he  could  not  assert  that  the  present  instance 
was  of  itself  pregnant  with  danger,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  such  a  practice  might 
lead  to  bad  consequences,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty*s  ministers  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  doing  away  with  the  impression,  that  on  future  occasions  such 
a  course  might  be  repeated.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  step  would  be  taken 
at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty's  government,  to  obtain  the  proper  authority  for  the 

Sroceedings  to  which  they  had  resorted,  and  to  diminish,  in  some  deg^ree,  the 
anger  of  the  precedent  which  was  furnished  by  their  acts.  That  danger  was  not 
diminished  by  the  reductions  in  question  being  popular.  What  security  could  the 
public  creditor  have  for  the  payment  of  his  dividends,  if  the  ministers  could  dispense 
with  the  duties  which  the  parliament  had  imposed  ?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel),  thought 
that  the  remission  of  those  duties  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  if  it  had  given 
rise  to  no  other  inconvenience  than  the  bad  precedent.  There  was  another  subject 
which  he  found  himself  e({ually  called  upon  to  blame,  and  that  was,  the  dissolving 
of  parliament  without  renewinu^  the  Act  against  Dangerous  Associations.  He  would 
not  say  whether  or  not  such  an  act  were  necessary,  though  the  disturbances  subse- 
quent to  the  dissolution  might  justify  such  an  assertion ;  but,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
pass  the  act,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  renew  it,  when  the  disturbances  which  had 
given  rise  to  it  had  not  yet  subsided.  On  that  part  of  the  subject,  however,  he 
would  not  dwell,  because  there  was  another  part  of  more  importance;  and  that  was, 
that  prosecutions  which  had  been  commenced  on  the  authority  of  that  act  had  not 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  government,  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  to  apply  for  a  continuation  of  the  law,  in  order  to  carry  these 
into  effect.  He  had  another  complaint  against  the  government  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, because  the  evil  of  which  he  complained  was  one  which  related,  not  only 
to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  empire.  He  thought  it  was 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  government,  when  such  an  important  subject  as  the 
remodelling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  representation 
of  the  people,  was  in  agitation — it  was  particularly  incumbent  en  them,  as  men  to 
whom  the  best  interests  of  the  country  were  intrusted,  and  who  were  bound  to  look 
to  its  permanent  welfare,  to  avoid  any  additional  cause  of  excitement  beyond  those 
which,  at  this  time,  but  too  extensively  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform.  He  must  therefore  say,  that  it  was  neither  political  nor  just,  nor  consistent 
with  truth,  for  ministers  to  tell  the  people  of  England,  that  they  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  dissolve  parliament  because  the  House  of  Commons  had  refused  the 
supplies.  One  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at  least,  had  declared  this;  and  it  had 
been  repeated  so  often  in  otlier  quarters,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
government  had  considered  themselves  justified  in  dissolving  parliament  on  the 
ground  that  the  supplies  had  been  refused.  A  noble  lord,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet 
opposite  (Sir  James  Graham),  had  told  their  constituents  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
supplies  was  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.  If  this  statement  were  consistent  with 
fact — and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it — he  would  only  say  he  would  not  complain 
of  the  statement,  but  he  doubted  the  reasoning,  because  he  believed  his  Majesty's 
government  had  determined  to  dissolve  parliament  before  the  vote  was  come  to  which 
was  sold  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dissolution.    He  believed  the  fact  was,  that  ministers 
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had  resolved  on  a  dissolution  immediately  after  General  Gascoyne^s  motion  w&s  car- 
ried, and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  materially 
influenced  or  hastened  their  decision.  A  motion  for  an  adjournment  at  one  o*clock 
in  the  morning  never  could  be  construed  into  a  fixed  and  premeditated  determina- 
tion to  frustrate  the  plans  of  government.  He  had  only  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  who  night  after  night  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  question 
on  a  vote  of  supply,  without  any  intention  on  his  part  of  defeating  or  thwarting 
ministers.  If  such,  therefore,  were  not  the  fact — and  on  this  point,  he  had  no  doubt 
— was  it  consistent  for  enlightened  statesmen  to  throw  an  additional  cause  of  excite- 
ment among  the  people,  already  so  much  excited  ?  Now,  he  would  state  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  vote  of  Friday  night  that  caused  the  dissolution,  for  the 
noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  letter  written  to  some  of  his  con- 
stituents, stated  that  the  determination  had  been  taken  on  Thursday  morning.  If 
such  were  the  fact,  the  noble  lord  must  admit  that  the  vote  of  Friday  night  could  not 
cause  the  dissolution,  and  that  the  government  was  to  blame  in  creating  an  additional 
cause  of  excitement,  by  asserting  that  the  House  had  refused  the  supplies.  The 
two  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  moved  and  seconded  the  address,  had  stated  that  the 
dissolution  was  received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
general  election  was  decisive  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  hon.  member  who 
had  moved  the  address  had  made  a  statement  which  he  would  not  criticise  too 
severely  in  so  young  a  member.  He  had  stated  that  seventy-two  members  for 
counties,  and  forty  for  populous  towns,  had  distinctly  pledged  themselves  for  the 
Reform  Bill  of  last  session.  Now,  if  this  were  the  fact — if  112  members  should 
persist  in  contending  for  that  bill,  and  that  bill  only — he  believed  ministers  would 
find  themselves  placed  in  rather  an  inconvenient  situation.  He  would  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  wording  of  his  Majesty^s  speech,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Reform  Bill.  In  that  he  most  perfectly  acquiesced, 
because  it  was  a  censure  on  the  last  bill,  and  a  just  compliment  to  the  future  bill. 
The  words  to  which  he  referred  were  "  confident  that  in  any  measures  which  you 
may  propose  for  its  adjustment,  you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  equally 
secured."  This  he  must  regard  as  a  severe  rebuke  to  those  who,  in  no  unequivocal 
language,  declared  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Lords — who,  in  point  of  fact,  said  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  part  of  the  speech  he  regarded  as  a 
compliment  to  the  future  bill,  and  a  severe  censure  on  those  who  held  such  language. 
He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  when  he  compared  the'speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session  with  that  which  had  been  just  read.  In  the  speech  of  last  session  there  was 
certainly  a  good  deal  of  similarity  of  expression  on  the  topics  of  reform,  though  a 
material  difference  in  one  or  two  instances.  He  would  read  that  part  of  the  speech 
in  order  that  the  House  might  judge  more  correctly  of  the  alteration  which  had  been 
made.  His  Majesty  then  said: — *^  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most 
constitutionally  and  authentically  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes 
in  the  representation  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and  which,  founded  upon 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people."  But  the  language  of  the  speech  of  this  session  is  of  a  more  decisive  charac- 
ter, and  calls  upon  parliament  to  adhere  carefully  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  constitution,  by  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured.  He 
did  hope,  therefore,  that  those  important  words  had  not  been  lightly  or  inconsiderately 
adopted;  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  make  some  essential  and 
important  alterations  in  the  bill  of  last  session,  which  might  render  it  more  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  the  maintenance  of  which  was  not  for  the  exclusive  interest 
of  parliament  or  the  Crown,  but  also  for  the  security  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  was  different  from  that  formed  by  the  majority  of  the  people;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he,  and  those  who  coincided  in  opinion  with  him,  should 
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submissively  give  up  their  opinions  to  the  opioions  of  the  people  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  not  to  be  swayed  by  popular  clamour,  but  to  look 
prospectively  to  the  future  interests  of  the  country;  and  it  was  equally  their  duty 
respectfully  to  express  their  opinions.  If  the  minority  were  thus  to  give  way  to  the 
majority,  he  was  afraid  that  this  would  put  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  that  such  a 
deference  to  public  opinion  would  only  prevent  them  from  performing  faithfully 
those  duties  which  they  were  bound  to  perform  as  representatives  of  the  people.  Ue 
was  not,  however,  surprised  at  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  because  he  was 
certain  that,  if  the  same  means  were  used  on  any  question,  the  result  would  be  the 
same. — Ue  feared  that  the  same  consequences  would  invariably  follow,  in  all  times 
and  places,  when  the  questions  referred  to  popular  interests,  and  to  that  necessary 
control  over  the  people  which  was  established  solely  for  their  welfare  and  security. 
lie  feared,  if  the  same  indiscreet  use  of  the  first  name  in  the  country  were  resorted  to 
on  any  occasion,  that  the  same  consequences  would  follow,  and  the  more  decidedly 
if  the  popular  excitement  should  be  directed  against  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
No  one  was  more  ready  than  he  to  admit  that  the  'country  had  been  subjected  to 
severe  distress,  and  that,  on  account  of  long  wars,  and  too  lavish  expenditure  of 
public  money,  the  springs  of  industry  had  been  crippled;  but  he  would  caution  those 
who  represented  the  people,  and  who  had  some  power  in  influencing  their  opinions, 
against  turning  their  attention  from  the  real  cause  of  the  distress  to  others  which 
had  no  connection  with  it.  They  were  but  too  much  disposed  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  any  government;  and  it  would  not  improve  their  opinion  of  the  present  govern- 
ment if  they  found  in  the  end  that  they  bad  been  deceived  as  to  the  true  causes  of 
their  distress.  He  would  admit  again,  that  the  public  opinion  was  contrary  to  bis 
opinion;  but  still  he  would  not  gi\e  up  his  opinion,  because  he  thought  he  was  by 
the  course  he  pursued,  consulting  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  he  doubted  not  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  people,  by  experience, 
would  admit  that  those  who  now  entertained  such  unpopular  opinions  were  not  the 
least  faithful  or  the  least  judicious  advisers. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  but  no  amendment  was  proposed,  and  the  motion  in 
favour  of  the  address  was  agreed  to,  iiemine  contradiccrUe, 
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June  24,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  following  sentence  from  his  Majesty*s 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  session  was  read  by  the  clerk, — 

**  Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  my  people  on  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the  representation,  I  have  now  to  re- 
commend that  important  question  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration, 
confident,  that  in  any  measures  which  you  may  prepare  for  its  adjustment,  you  will 
carefully  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured." 

Lord  John  Russell  then  propounded  his  scheme  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  con* 
eluded  by  moving,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
amend  the  representation  of  England  and  Wales. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  sole  object  in  rising  on  the  present  occasion  was  to 
make  a  few  observations  tending,  as  he  thought,  to  promote  the  convenienee  of  the 
House  in  this  discussion.  lie  trusted  that  his  so  limiting  himself  at  present,  would 
not  prevent  him  from  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject  on  another  occasion,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strict  forms  of  the  House  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion twice.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  bill  could  be 
committed  without  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  House  should 
be  pronounced.  The  noble  lord  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  stated  that 
he  had  answered  the  objections  to  which  his  bill  is  liable.  But  he  trusted,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  gentlemen  upon  that  side  of  the  House  to  state  their  objections 
themselves.    At  the  same  time  he  assured  the  noble  lord  and  the  House,  that  he  had 
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no  wish  bat  that  the  measure  should  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed,  both  as  to  its 
principles  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  involve  the  interests  of  this 
country.    He  was  willing  to  have  this  discussion,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.   He  remembered  that  in  the  last  session  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill  without  opposition ;  and  although  there  was  no  apparent 
alteration  made  in  the  bill,  aud  he  for  one  was  prepared  already  to  record  his  vote, 
yet  he  recollected  that  many  members  of  the  present  parliament  had  not  heard  the 
former  discussion  upon  the  bill.     Nor  could  he  but  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  sub- 
ject of  reform  had  been  especially  recommended  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  House 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  called  on  parliament  to  give  it  an  early  and 
full  deliberation.     He  was  willing  to  waive  all  opposition  to  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill,  if  that  were  the  opinion  of  those  around  him.    From  the  experience  of  the  last 
session  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  debate,  on  which  it  is  understood  that  there  shall 
be  no  division,  was  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  and,  therefore,  as  there  was 
not  now  to  be  a  division,  he  thought  it  much  better  that  there  should  not  be  a  debate. 
If  they  were  now  to  commence  a  discussion,  it  might  be  protracted  for  six  or  seven 
nights,  as  before,  without  an  object.     Wishing  the  bill,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  then 
read,  and  discussed  on  another  night,  he  would  forego  even  the  temptation  to  reply 
which  the  noble  lord's  sarcasms  held  out  to  him.     He  should  allow  all  the  sarcastic 
allusions  of  the  noble  lord  to  pass  without  notice,  as  any  reply  to  his  speech  would 
lead  to  a  discussion.     He  wished  only  to  request,  that  if  he  were  silent  respecting 
the  bill  on  that  occasion,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  he  concurred  in  any  of  the 
noble  lord^s  conclusions  from  his  arguments,  or  adopted  his  inferences  from  history. 
He  thought  that  one  free  and  full  discussion  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  would  be 
sufficient  previously  to  going  into  the  committee.   He  spoke  as  an  individual;  but  he 
would  say,  that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  second  reading.     As  he  waived  all  opposition  to  the  first  reading,  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  allow  a  fair  and  sufficient  interval  to  elapse  before  the  second  read- 
ing, so  as  to  give  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  now  first  heard  the  principles  of  the  bill 
stated,  time  for  full  deliberation.    The  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  make  a  speech 
of  two  hours*  length ;  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  complain  of  it ;  but  he  thought  that 
it  showed  the  subject  to  be  one  which  called  for  grave  deliberation.     He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  complying  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Crown,  by  carefully  considering  the  reform  upon  which  they 
should  decide.    He  hoped  also,  that  before  the  House  was  called  on  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  bill  to  ba  read  a  first  time  that  evening,  they  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land.   To  that  bill  the  noble  lord,  in  his  speech  that  evening,  made  no  allusion. 
Although  the  Irish  bill  was  not  brought  in  during  the  last  session  till  after  the  Eng- 
lish bill  was  read  a  second  time,  yet  the  House  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  changes 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  representation  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  did  not 
mean  to  insist  that  all  the  details  of  the  bill  should  be  minutely  explained ;  but  he 
at  the  same  time,  thought  it  essential  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  chief 
points  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bills,  before  they  decided  upon  the  English  bill,  which 
was  in  fact  but  a  part  of  one  whole  subject,  to  complete  which  the  other  bills  were 
necessary.    The  speech  of  his  Majesty  had  not  particularly  directed  their  attention  to 
the  representation  of  England,  but  generally  to  that  of  the  whole  people,  including 
of  course  Ireland  and  Scotland.     If,  therefore,  the  House  would  keep  the  promise 
to  which  the  address  now  pledged  it,  to  take  the  representation  of  the  whole  people 
into  its  early  and  careful  consideration,  the  Engl'sh  bill  could  not  be  discussed  until 
the  House  was  in  possession  of  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  bills.     He  did 
not  desire  that  those  bills  should  proceed  pftri  passu  with  the  English  bill ;  but  that 
they  should  be  known  to  the  House  before  it  came  to  any  conclusion  or  decision 
upon  the  latter.     He  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  be  had  confined  himself 
within  the  limits  which  he  had  prescribed  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  and 
by  requesting  the  noble  lord  to  name  a  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  suffi- 
ciently distant  to  allow  of  full  deliberation,  and  not  too  late  for  strict  compliance 
with  the  king's  recommendation,  that  they  should   give  the  subject  their  early 
attention. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  anxious  to  do  what  the  House  wished,  and  would  there- 
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fore  propose,  that  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day next.  As  to  the  bills  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  convenient  to  bring  them  in  at  present,  considering  the  state  of  parliamentary 
business.  The  bill  for  altering  the  representation  of  Ireland  would  be  submitted  to 
the  House  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  for  Scotland 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  giving  due  notice  of  their  intentions;  and  whenever  his 
Majesty*s  ministers  should  see  that  the  state  of  public  business  gave  an  opportimity 
for  their  introduction  they  would  be  brought  in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  supposed,  that  he  could  give  rise  to  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  by  proposing  that  which  he  considered  an  amicable  arrangement.  He 
thought  that  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for  respecting  a  measure  making  in  the 
constitution  the  important  changes  contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  was  a 
minute  understanding  of  all  its  bearings.  If,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  House 
agreed  with  him,  he  should  propose,  firstly,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday  se'nnight.  If  they  began  on  that  day  the  discussion  might  be  completed, 
uninterrupted  by  Saturday  and  Sunday.  He  would  also  repeat  hb  hope  that  the 
government,  who  must  be  themselves  awareof  their  own  intentions  respecting  Ireland, 
should  not  make  them  a  secret  to  the  House ;  because  it  was  impossible  fully  to 
judge  of  the  English  bill,  without  knowing  in  what  manner  the  representation  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  would  be  adjusted.  He  wished  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  that 
when  he  made  those  remarks,  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  without 
any  preliminary  acerbity  of  feeling. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
io  the  bill. 
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In  a  debate  which  arose  out  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  from 
certain  members  of  the  working  classes,  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  Mary- 
le-bone  lane,  complaining  of  the  restriction  which  particular  taxes  now  imposed 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  Press, — 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pekl  Said,  he  bad  heard,  with  g^eat  satisfaction,  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  filled  the  high  situation  of  Attorney-general,  so  complete  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  and  the  learned  and  hon.  gentleman 
the  representative  of  Kerry — that  let  what  might  be  published,  no  law  was  ne- 
cessary to  check  it — it  might  find  its  level  by  means  of  free  discussion — all  encou- 
ragements to  blasphemy  might  pass  unnoticed  by  the  law,  and  that  confidence 
might  be  reposed  in  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  his  Majesty's  Attorney-general,  had  said,  that  he  never  would  consent 
that  government  should  lose  the  power  of  checking  such  crimes  by  law,  and  of 
punishing  the  instigators ;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  agreed  with  the  learned  gentleman 
in  that  opinion  ;  as  he  also  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  law  on  such  occasions 
ought  not  to  be  called  into  opyeration  too^frequently,  and  without  the  exercise  of 
great  caution  and  circumspection.  He  protested  against  the  extraordinary,  absurd, 
and  wicked  doctrine  held  in  these  publications,  and  espoused  by  some  hon.  mcm- 
be'rs,  that  in  no  case  ought  government  to  prosecute.  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex had  said,  that  prosecutions  in  many  cases  made  the  fortunes  of  the  individuals 
prosecuted,  and  that  tlie  fact  of  additional  publicity  being  given  to  the  original 
matter  was  to  be  considered  ;  but  the  learned  c^cntleman  opposite,  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  had  effected  his  object  without  inflicting  upon  the  public  the  mis- 
chief of  giving  publicity  to  the  objt'ctionable  matter.  It  must  be  most  painful  to 
any  officer  of  the  Crown  to  appear  to  connive  at  such  a  person  as  Carlile  and  his  in- 
famous publications ;  but  the  Attorney-general  had  judged  between  the  evil  of  per- 
petual prosecutions  and  of  his  apparent  connivance,  and  he  had  been  satisfied  that 
more  advantage  was  to  be  derived  to  the  public  from  this  apparent  indifference  or 
connivance,  than  from  a  series  of  improvident  pro<tecutions.  The  publications 
alluded  to  were  calculated  to  rouse  the  just  indignation  of  society.     When  windows 
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were  broken  by  a  riotous  mob,  it  was  insinuated  that  persons  adverse  to  reform  had 
joined  the  crowd,  and  had  effected  the  mischief,  in  order  to  cast  an  obloquy  on  the 
other  party ;  and  now  that  these  infamous  publications  were  set  forth  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authors,  up  rose  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  and 
insinuated  that  other  parties  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  works.  The  hon.  baronet 
must  be  aware  that  the  persons  whose  name^  were  put  to  the  publications  were  the 
authors  of  them.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  called  himself  the  gn^eat  ad- 
vocate for  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  knowledge.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  agree, 
that  constitutional  knowledge  was  a  very  good  thing ;  but  when  he  heard  this  great 
advocate  for  constitutional  knowledge  inform  the  public  of  England  that  there  was 
no  diflference  between  the  Ordinances  of  Charles  X.  for  suppressing  the  press, 
and  the  English  Six  Acts,  he  must  confess'  that  he  had  great  distrust  in  those  doc- 
trines, and  he  could  not  expect  that  great  benefits  would  result  from  a  diffusion  by 
the  press  of  what  this  great  advocate  of  knowledge  might  utter.  He  had  thought 
the  hen.  member  for  Middlesex  so  wise,  that  he  would  have  proceeded  to  advise  the 
people  of  England  to  do  something  or  other.  He  hod  expected  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  have  excited  the  people  of  England  to  follow  the  example  of  the  people  of 
France,  and  to  perform  some  tremendous  acts ;  and  he  had  ftlt  greatly  relieved  when 
the  hon.  member  contented  himself  with  recommending  them  to  chase  the  statutes 
from  the  statute-book.  Did  the  hon.  member,  who  had  been  selected  &s  the 
representative  of  the  intelligence  of  the  metropolitan  county,  see  no  distinction  be- 
tween Acts  of  Parliament  constitutionally  passed,  and  formally  ratified  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Oitlinances  of  Charles  X.  passed  in  defiance 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  destruction  of  the  constitution?  He  would  recommend  the 
hon.  member  to  refrain  from  drawing  parallels  between  what  he  appeared  not  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with.  He  should  refrain  from  saying  more  until  the  whole 
question  came  regularly  before  the  House,  wliieh  he  supposed  it  would ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  members. 
He  did  hope  also  that  his  Majesty's  government  would  revise  the  opinion  they  for- 
merly maintained — an  opinion  which  they  maintained  upon  less  information  than 
they  might  now  be  supposed  to  possess,  being  in  office.  He  hoped,  then,  with  their 
present  information  and  with  the  knowledge  which  they  must  possess  of  the  efforts 
which  were  now  making  to  undermine  the  morals,  religious  faith,  and  loyalty  of  the 
country,  they  would  not  be  averse  from  reconsidering  the  opinions  maintained  by 
them  in  1819;  and  if,  from  their  experience  in  office,  they  saw  any  reason  to  alter 
those  sentiments,  there  was  no  man  who  would  be  so  unworthy  as  to  taunt  them 
with  inconsistency. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards,  in  reply  to  some  explanatory  observations  by  Mr. 
Hume,  said,  that  the  hon.  member  did  not  comprehend  the  French  Revolution.  The 
people  of  France  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  liberty  of  the  press 
— they  rose  against  an  illegal  assumption  of  authority,  under  which  Charles  X« 
sought  to  destroy  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  two  Chambers  of  Legislature ; 
therefore,  the  parallel  drawn  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  most  unjust. 
As  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  PreSton  had  said  about  the  Acts  in  question  being 
void,  he  would  ask  that  hon.  member  whether  he,  in  g^ing  from  that  House,  would 
seek  for  no  redress  against  assault  and  robbery,  merely  because  the  statutes  punish- 
ing those  offences  had  been  enacted  by  an  unreformed  parliament? 


TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

June  28,  1831. 

SiE  Robert  Peel  said,  he  rose  to  present  to  the  House  a  j>etition  upon  a  subject 
of  verj'  great  importance ;  it  was  a  petition  from  the  British  Merchants  and  traders 
who  were  resident  at  Canton.  At  the  present  period,  when  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  British  subjects  with  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  in  India,  and 
with  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  was  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  and  to  be 
regulated,  the  petitioners  expressed  an  earnest  hope,  that  the  great  interests  which 
they  represent^  would  not  be  neglected  or  abandoned.    The  petitioners  complained 
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that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  redress  from  the  local  authorities  at  Canton,  unless  they 
spoke  in  such  a  tone  as  only  those  armed  with  the  sanction  of  the  government  at 
home  could  assume;  and  they  added,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  seek  to  influence 
the  Chinese  by  an  appeal  to  their  judgments  and  notions  of  right  and  justice ;  or, 
indeed,  to  influence  them  through  any  motives  not  derived  from  their  fears  or  their 
avarice.  They  stated,  in  corroboration  of  this  assertion,  that  whenever  the  English 
had  assumed  a  haughty  and  peremptory  tone  of  menace,  the  Chinese  had  ceased  to 
impose  their  exactions,  and  had  afforded  some  redress ;  but  that  whenever  we  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  tone  of  mere  remonstrance,  the  grievances  of  our  merchants  were 
sure  to  remain  unrequited.  In  the  several  attempts  which  they  had  in  vain  made 
to  obtain  redress  from  Chinese  oppression,  the  petitioners  begged  to  state,  that  they 
had  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  resident  officers  of  the  East-India  Company, 
who,  moreover,  had  facilitated  as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  forwarding  of  the  present 
petition.  The  petitioners  looked  forward  to  the  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  British  civil  officer,  in  an  ambassadorial  capacity,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  as  a  diplomatic  agent  at  Canton,  to  whom  the  British  residents  might  seek 
for  redress  at  the  court  of  China,  for  injuries  to  their  persons  or  property,  should 
parliament  in  its  wisdom  recommend  such  an  appointment.  In  presenting  this  im- 
portant petition,  he  would  not  himself  venture  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  several 
topics  to  which  it  referred ;  the  subject  was  of  too  complex  and  importailt  a  character 
to  be  lightly  touched  upon,  and  would  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  to  be  expressly  appointed  (that  evening,  as  he  understood)  to  continue  the 
examination  commenced  last  session  into  the  question  of  our  East- Indian  relations  in 
all  their  bearings.  Till  the  evidence  of  that  committee  were  before  the  House,  he 
thought  all  discussion  on  our  East-Indian  trade  or  policy  would  be  premature,  if  not 
mischievous ;  and  therefore  he  would  studiously  avoid  provoking  such  a  discussion 
on  the  present  occasion.  There  were  two  points  specified  in  the  petition,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  pass  over  in  silence,  as  the  petitioners  laid  great  stress  on  them, 
as  urging  the  expediency — indeed,  necessity — of  the  diplomatic  agent  they  wished  to 
have  appointed.  By  the  law  of  China  no  difference  existed,  so  far  as  punishment 
was  concerned,  between  the  crimes  of  murder  and  manslaughter ;  so  that  the  murder 
of  an  Englishman  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese,  apart  from 
their  general  ill-treatment  of  all  foreigners.  Then  the  Chinese  regarded  every  sub- 
ject of  the  celestial  empire  who  had  departed  from  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  as  an 
alien  and  an  outcast,  who  was  ipso  facto  not  entitled  to  any  protection  of  the  law — 
as  one  who  had,  in  fact,  forfeited  every  legal  and  political  right.  They  regarded  all 
foreigners  as  in  the  same  way  outcasts  and  aliens  from  their  respective  countries,  and, 
as  such,  no  longer  within  the  protection  of  their  laws.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
erroneous  impression,  they  oppressed  these  foreigners  without  remorse,  shame,  or  fear; 
and,  according  to  the  petitioners,  would  continue  to  do  so  till  we  had  disabused  them 
bv  sending  out  a  diplomatic  agent  as  representati\e  of  the  home  eovernment.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  refer  the  petition  to  the 
committee  to  be  re-appointed  that  evening,  trusting  that  from  its  great  importance 
it  would  meet  with  its  best  attention. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ABUSES  OF  THE  PRESS. 
July  I,  1831. 

On  the  question,  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts — 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  seeing  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  his  place,  he 
wished  to  advert  to  a  subject  which  had  been  started  a  few  days  ago.  It  arose  out 
of  a  statement,  or  opinion,  given  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  R. 
Peel^  that  certain  seditious  and  disgusting  publications  were  the  authorship  of  the 
parties  from  which  they  purported  to  have  proceeded.  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  other  hand,  had  insisted  that  they  were  written  by  persons  **in  the 
enemy^s  camp  " — that  is  to  say,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  men  who  there  pro- 
69— Vol,  U. 
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fessed  opinions  very  diJQPerent  from  the  sentiments  they  really  entertained.  Aflter 
some  skirmishing,  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  admitted,  that  what  he  had 
at  first  broadly  asserted  was  only  matter  of  sospicion.  As  he  (Sir  H.  Hardinge) 
had  said  on  a  former  day,  if  this  suspicion  were  true,  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe  for  such  a  treacherous  libeUer ;  and  without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  matter,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
whetlier  he  were  able  to  substantiate  the  assertion,  that  the  publication  came  from 
the  *'  enemy^s  camp,"  or  whether  he  were  prepared  to  admit,  that  he  had  made  an 
improper  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hume  was  certainly  not  at*all  prepared  to  admit,  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
proper statement ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prepared  to  re-say  what  he  had  said  on 
the  former  day.  After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Hume,  which  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
treated  as  a  most  impotent  explanation, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that,  sated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  he  had  left  town,  and  had  derived  his  knowledge  of  what  passed  on  the 
last  occasion  chiefly  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  such  information.  He  had 
been  informed,  also,  that  during  his  absence  the  hon.  member  had  made  something 
like  an  attack  upon  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  although,  when  he  was  present,  the  hon. 
member  had  complimented  him  on  his  good-humour,  which  he  professed  he  would 
endeavour  to  imitate.  From  the  charge  of  connection,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
intended  to  be  made,  he  could  not  condescend  to  vindicate  himself;  and  he  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  the  object  of  such  a  suspicion  than  the  author  of  it. 
That  any  man  of  common  honesty  or  common  sense  would  resort  to  such  an  in&- 
mous  proceeding,  it  was  impossible  to  believe.  The  accusation  was  so  extravagant 
as  to  contradict  and  refute  itself.  He  admitted  that  there  were  strong  facts  against 
him,  and  one  of  them  was,  the  conclusive  piece  of  evidence,  that  Mr.  Lorimer 
belonged  to  the  ''  enemy^s  camp  "  because  he  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  be  a  true  and  sincere  friend  of  the  Reform  Bill  if  he  lived  west 
of  Temple  Bar.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  could  not  condescend  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  suspicion.  It  was  too  much  to  make  any  set  of  men  answerable 
for  the  misconduct  of  others,  even  of  persons  who  might  happen  to  take  part  with 
them,  much  less  of  those  to  whom  they  were  oppos^.  The  riots  in  Paris  were 
attributed  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  back  Charles  X.  By  the  same 
sort  of  inference,  the  breaking  of  the  vrindows  during  the  recent  illuminations  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Tories.  As  to  citizen  Hether- 
ing^on,  he  had  never  heard  of  that  citizen,  until  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  himself.  If  the  hon.  member  supposed 
that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  alluded  to  Hetherington  in  his  reply  to  the  hon.  bsuronet 
opposite  (Sir  F.  Burdett),  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  baronet  was  alluding  to  Oarlile,  and  other  persons  of  that  description, 
whose  names  were  more  generally  known  than  Hetherington's.  What  he  then  said 
was,  that  when  the  hon.  baronet  recommended  that  those  writers  should  not  be 
punished  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  shield  them  fh)m 
the  only  other  punishment  which  could  reach  them,  that  is,  public  indignation,  to 
which  they  could  not  be  insensible,  if  they  were  not  destitute  of  every  particle  of 
good  feeling.  He  would  mention  another  instance  of  that  kind  of  imputation  of 
which  he  had  complained.  He  found  that  there  had,  somehow  or  other,  crept  into 
the  new  Reform  Bill  a  clause  which  became  the  subject  of  much  animadversion, 
because  it  disqualified  from  voting  all  householders  paying  their  rent  Quarterly. 
Well,  he  found  that  that  unfortunate  clause  was  also  said  to  be  the  production  of  the 
secret  enemy.  But  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  find  any  one  going  so  far  as  to 
impute  to  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  those  gentlemen  who  generally  acted  with  him, 
a  connection  with  the  authors  of  the  infamous  writings  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
baronet. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
JuLT  6,  1831. 

In  the  third  daVs  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill 
for  England  and  Wales, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl,  who  was  loudly  called  for,  spoke  as  follows :— There  is  one  ad» 
▼antage  resulting  from  the  present  system  of  representation,  which  has  not  been 
prominently  referred  to  in  debate — I  mean  the  advantage  of  ensuring  to  the  minority 
Its  fair  influence  on  the  public  councils.  As  this  House  is  at  present  constituted, 
no  opinion,  however  unpopular,  is  excluded ;  nor  can  any  degree  of  public  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  bar  altogether  the  avenues  through  which  those  who  are 
uninfected  by  the  prevailing  fear,  and  are  prepared  to  struggle  a^;ainst  the  current  of 
popular  clamour,  can  ensure  access  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament— of  that  ad- 
vantage I  now  avail  myself — and  as  a  member  of  that  minority,  ridiculed  as  a 
despairing,  and  denounced  as  an  unpopular,  minority,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
heard  with  attention — a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  conceded  with  an  indulgence 
proportioned  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and  hopelessness  of  our 
cause.  I  am  swayed  by  no  motives  of  self  interest  to  take  my  present  course, — I 
ha?e  no  borough  to  protect — I  have  contracted  no  obligation  to  those  who  possess 
that  influence  which  the  present  measure  is  intended  to  destrov,  and  I  am  about  to 
resist  the  wishes  of  a  great  and  overpowering  minority — ^backed  by  the  support  of 
an  united  government — and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  king.  My  opinions  therefore— erroneous  though  they  may  be — can- 
not be  influenced  by  considerations  of  personal  or  political  advantage.  While  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  debate,  and  have  heard  the  cheers  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
each  side  of  the  House,  on  the  introduction  of  some  topic  involving  personal  allusions, 
or  party  criminations,  I  have  more  than  once  lamented  that  we  allowed  oureelves  to 
be  diverted  by  matters  of  such  trifling  concern,  from  the  mighty  subject  of  our  de- 
liberations, and  that  we  forgot,  even  for  a  moment,  amidst  the  excitement  of  party 
conflict,  that  we  are  occupied  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  representation, 
involving  in  its  issue  the  highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  great  question  which  I  wish  to  discuss,  and  to  which  I  would  willingly  con- 
fine myself.  I  rejoice  that  I  did  not  follow  last  night  the  learned  member  for  Calne, 
that  I  was  not  betrayed  by  the  just  provocation  to  bitter  and  acrimonious  reply 
which  that  speech  afibrded,  a  speech  commencing  with  pious  exhortations  to  forbear- 
ance, with  solemn  inculcations  of  the  necessity  of  temper  and  moderation,  of  the 
oblivion  of  all  party  interests  and  party  resentments,  but  ending  with  a  bitter 
philippic  against  the  late  administration,  and  taunts  and  insinuations  directed 
against  individuals  who  formed  a  part  of  it.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman  select  some 
other  occasion  for  preferring  his  charges,  and  he  shall  then  have  our  defence,  and 
we  shall  expect  some  better  proof  than  his  mere  unsupported  assertion,  that  we  have 
been  the  enemies  of  public  liberW.  I  never  mada  frothy  declamations  about 
liberty,  but  I  deny  that  any  act  of  mine  violated  that  liberty,  or  diminished  the 
security  of  its  continued  enjoyment.  Why  did  the  hon.  gentleman,  after  preaching 
on  the  necessity  of  suspending,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  party  animosities,  and 
enlarging  and  exalting  our  minds  to  a  level  vrith  the  great  question  of  domestic 
reform — why  did  he  select  this  occasion  to  institute  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  failures  of  the  late,  and  the  success  of  the  present  administration  ?  All 
was  confusion  and  discord  under  the  late  government!  Under  the  present,  says 
the  hon.  gentleman,  there  is  universal  tranquillity  and  contentment  I  hope  it  is 
so.  Painful  as  the  contrast  might  be,  in  some  respects,  to  the  late  government,  I 
shall  cordially  rejoice  if  the  hon.  gentleman  can  prove,  that  his  compliments  to  the 
present  are  well  merited.  But,  in  the  absence  of  that  proof,  I  protest  against  the 
justice  of  the  learned  gentleman^s  condemnation.  This,  ana  this  only,  will  I 
state  in  mv  own  vindication ;  that  during  the  short  period  of  the  last  six  weeks — 
since  the  boasted  restoration  of  tranquillity,  long  after  the  day  star  of  reform  had 
glittered  above  the  horizon,  many  more  lives  of  the  king's  subjects  have  been 
sacrificed  in  conflicts  vrith  the  military  and  police,  than  were  lost  during  the  whole 
period  of  six  years  which  I  presided  over  the  Home  department.    I  Uiune  not  ihip 
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militaiy  nor  the  police,  I  blame  not  those  who  were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
resort  to  the  lost  dreadful  means  of  protecting  the  public  peace ;  but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect,  with  these  undeniable  and  notorious  facts,  that  I  should  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  either  of  the  hon.  gentleman^s  satire  or  his  praise.  Ireland,  too!  The 
hon.  gentleman  takes  credit  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Ireland.  Let  him  wait 
a  few  bhort  days,  and  he  will  hear  a  proposal,  founded  ou  the  disturbed  state  of  ire- 
land,  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  adding  to  the  severity  of 
the  law.  He  may  then  discover,  that  when  he  shall  be  next  appointed  to  chaunt 
the  hymn  of  triumph  over  the  predecessors  of  the  present  government — it  will  be 
well  for  him  to  omit  the  strophe  which  celebrates  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  I  turn 
from  topics  of  this  nature,  into  which  I  was  compelled  by  the  learned  gentleman 
reluctantly  to  enter — and  will  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  great  question  be- 
fore us.  I  propose  to  review  the  main  arguments  which  have  been,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  urged  in  its  support,  and  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  them  when  they 
rest  either  on  unstable  foundations  of  fact — or  on  conclusions  illogically  drawn  from 
the  premises.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  enumerate  the  arguments  on  which  the 
chief  stress  has  been  laid — and  consider  each  of  those  arguments  consecutively  in 
the  order  in  which  I  place  them.  The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill  are 
these,  first,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  correct  those  defects  in  our  re- 
presentative system,  which  have  arisen  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances — when  we  must  abolibh  practices  which  are  modem  abuses,  and 
must,  in  the  terms  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  ^*  resort  to  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,^'  for  the  purpose,  not  of  capricious  and  arbitrary  improve- 
ment, but  of  restoring  that  purer  and  better  system  which  was  originally  contem- 
plated, and  at  a  former  period  actually  existed.  Secondly,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  practically  answer  the  ends  for  which 
alone  a  popular  assembly  is  established — that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age — and  being  less  enlightened  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  not  their 
fitting  representative.  Lastly,  that  whether  theoretically  well  constituted  or  not, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people — that  there  is, 
whether  it  be  rational  or  not,  a  demand  for  reform  which  cannot  be  resisted — that 
the  question  is  one  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity — for  that,  without  reform,  the 
country  will  not  submit  to  be  governed.  Before  I  consider  these  arguments,  I  wish 
to  notice  one  preliminary  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  any  consideration  of 
reform,  in  which  I  cannot  entirely  concur.  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  the 
elective  franchise,  whether  corporate  or  freehold,  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
property,  that  it  is  scarcely  vrithin  our  power  to  legislate  regarding  it.  If  well 
founded,  this  argument  would  dispose  of  the  whole  question ;  but  to  that  extent  I 
cannot  concur  in  it.  Whatever  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne  may  think, 
I  never  contended  that  the  elective  franchise  was  of  the  nature  of  property.  When 
the  cases  of  Grampound  and  of  Penryn  were  under  consideration,  I  expressly  claimed 
for  parliament  the  right  of  taking  away  the  franchise  of  the  minority,  if  the  majority 
were  convicted  of  an  otfence  which  rendered  the  borough  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
electoral  rights — I,  who  was  a  party  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  could  hardly  think  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  wliich  amounted  to 
a  violation  of  private  property.  The  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- shilling  free- 
holders was  a  measure  necessary,  but  still  greatly  to  be  deprecated ;  and  although  I 
see  a  clear  and  palpable  distinction  between  the  individual  right  of  an  Irish  forty- 
shilling  freeholder,  and  a  corporate  franchise  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  still, 
if  you  establish  the  same  overruling  necessity  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  latter  trust,  I 
do  not  deny  the  competency  of  parliament  to  legislate.  I  must  not  omit  to  state, 
also,  that  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  admitted  the  great  objection  which  I  felt  to 
any  proposition  for  compensating  the  holders  of  borough  franchises.  I  stated,  that  it 
appeared  to  roe,  that  there  was  the  g^reatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  a  privilege  of  this  nature;  and,  in  the  temper  of  the  present 
times,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  recognise  any  such  principle. 
While,  however,  I  admit  the  distinction  between  private  property  and  the  elective 
franchise,  I  must  also  say,  that,  if  you  take  away  this  ancient  privilege  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  overpowering  necessity,  clearly  established,  you  do  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  itself.     Op  every  ground  we  ought  to 
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be  most  cautious  not  to  interfere,  'without  an  urgent  necessity,  and  strictly  to  limit 
our  interference  to  that  necessity.  First,  we  cannot  interfere  at  all,  without  shock- 
ing those  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  with  which  ancient  institutions  of  go- 
vernment are  naturally  regarded,  and  which  are  more  powerful  than  reason  itself^ 
in  promoting  habits  of  proper  obedience  and  submission  to  law;  and,  secondly,  by 
our  interference  we  establish  a  precedent  by  which  our  franchises,  which  arc  equally 
distinguishable  from  property,  may  be  exposed  to  hazard.  What,  let  me  ask,  is  the 
franchise  of  the  peerage  ?  That,  too,  is  a  public  trust  for  public  objects ;  and,  if 
you  deal  lightly  with  corporate  franchises  which  have  endured  for  ages,  for  the 
sake  of  visionary  schemes  of  speculative  improvement  you  establish  a  precedent,  by 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  the  franchise  of  the  peerage,  and  even  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  being  public  trusts,  and  forfeitable  upon  similar  reasons  of  supposed 
public  improvement,  may  be  attacked  upon  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Whilst  I  admit  the  distinction,  therefore,  between  those  public  trusts  and 
private  property,  I  say  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  only 
upon  undeniable  proof  of  overruling  necessity;  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne  state,  that  although  he  was  among  the  foremost  to  con- 
tend for  the  taking  away  these  public  franchises,  yet  that  none  should  surpass  him 
in  zeal  in  contending  for  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  private  property  of  all  de- 
scriptions. But  what  is  the  danger  to  which  that  property  is  exposed  ?  It  is  not  the 
danger  of  absolute  violence,  of  a  tumultuous  insurrection  of  the  poor,  in  order 
to  seize  upon  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  The  danger  is,  that  certain  descriptions  of 
property,  the  existence  of  which  is  supposed  to  retard  improvement,  or  to  diminish 
the  comforts  of  the  many — may  be,  if  not  sacrificed,  at  least  greatly  impaired  on  some 
such  suggestions  as  those  on  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  confiscate  the  elective 
franchise.  We  may  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  should  such 
attempts  be  made,  the  learned  gentleman  will  be  the  foremost  to  resist  them ;  and  if, 
therefore,  any  person  shall  be  found,  holding  the  situation  of  chancellor  of  exchequer 
who  should,  in  breach  of  a  solemn  compact — in  contempt  of  the  clearest  enactments 
of  parliament,  propose  the  violation  of  private  property,  by  imposing  an  exclusive 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  that  property  by  the  fundholder — I  shall  remind  the  learned 
gentleman  of  his  promise,  and  rely  upon  his  co-operation  in  strenuously  resisting  the 
robbery.  1  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  before  enu- 
merated, as  the  main  arguments  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  first  is, 
that  there  has  been  a  gross  encroachment  upon  popular  rights — that  nomination 
boroughs  exist  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  we  are  adhering  to  those  principles,  by  establishing  an  uniform  system  of  po- 
pular election.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord — I  should  rather  say  it 
was  his  argument — for  nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  the  contradiction  of  the 
speech  of  last  March,  and  his  speech  in  the  present  debate.  In  March  the  noble 
lord  contended,  that  we  might  revert  to  some  past  period  of  our  history,  and  there 
discover  the  universal  recognition  of  the  right  of  free  popular  election.  He  quoted 
the  34th  Edward  I.,  the  statute  de  taUagio  non  concedendo.  He  attempted  to  prove, 
that  taxation  was  illegal  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  evidenced  by 
popular  elections.  He  said,  there  was  a  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  did  re- 
present the  people  of  England,  meaning,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  gencrul  suffrage ;  and  his  conclusion  was,  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  a 
question  of  right,  right  is  in  favour  of  reform.  But  what  says  the  noble  lord  now? 
lie  assumes  a  position  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  he  before  assumed,  and 
absolutely  cuts  from  under  himself  the  ground  on  which  he  formerly  stood.  He  now 
denies,  that  there  was  ever  any  uniform  practice  or  right  of  popular  election ;  he 
proves  that  nomination  boroughs  have  always  existed ;  and  his  argument  is,  not  that 
there  are  any  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution  to  which  we  can  revert — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  no  such  principles,  and  because  there  are  none, 
we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  changes  we  please,  and  to  consult  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  them.  Now,  let  us  keep  these  two  questions 
distinct.  It  may  be  no  reason  for  maintaining  very  limited  rights  of  election,  or 
nomination  boroughs,  that  such  things  have  always  existed — but  if  they  have  always 
existed,  you  are  not  justified  in  exasperating  the  public  mind  by  denouncing  them 
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as  modern  corruptions,  and  as  the  recent  encroachments  of  a  rapacions  oligarchy 
upon  popular  liberties  and  privileges.  The  noble  lord  now  proves  that  they  have 
always  existed,  and  I  repeat,  that  by  that  proof  he  destroys  the  foundations  of  the 
argument  on  which  he  before  relied,  namely,  that  he  was  about  to  restore  a  previously 
existing  constitution^  and  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  reform.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  success  of  the  noble  lord,  in  the  establishment  of  his  second  position,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  his  first  He  shows  triumphantly,  that  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  about  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution — that  our  system  of  re- 
presentation conforms  to  no  settled  rules,  but  that  it  is  the  work  of  time  and  accident, 
and  the  vaiying  circumstances  of  society.  Says  the  noble  lord,  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  in  this  debate—"  It  will  be  seen,  that  during  this  period  there  was  nothing 
more  irregular  or  less  settled  than  the  right  of  boroughs  to  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment." Now  the  period  to  which  the  noble  lord  here  alluded  is  a  very  remote  one, 
for  it  comprehends,  I  think  he  stated,  250  years  before  the  reig^  of  Henry  VI.  We 
have  got  the  noble  lord's  admission,  therefore,  that  for  250  years  before  the  year 
1420,  nothing  could  be  more  unsettled  than  the  system  of  representation.  His  second 
period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Tudors, 
during  which  period,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  was  thought  right  that  there  should  be 
some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Oommons.  Of  course  we  expected 
to  be  told,  that  the  change  so  made  included  the  return  of  members  for  large, 
populous,  and  commercial  places.  But  '*  no,  no,*'  says  the  noble  lord,  *'  it  is 
a  striking  fact,  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  boroughs  summoned  within  this 
period  were  not  large  and  prosperous  towns,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  many 
of  the  small  boroughs,  particularly  in  Cornwall,  were  enabled  to  send  burgesses 
to  parliament;  and  of  the  total  number  of  places  now  proposed  to  be  dis- 
franchised, of  the  fifty-five  boroughs  referred  to  in  Schedule  A,  no  less  than 
forty-five  were,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  created  or  restored  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Tudors.*'  The  modem  doctrines  of  reform,  therefore,  were  evidently  no 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Tudors,  for  they  selected  places  to  send  members,  many 
at  least  of  which  were  the  reverse  of  flourishing  and  populous.  The  noble  lord 
mentioned  another  circumstance  as  a  remarkable  fact.  He  said,  '^.I  mention  it  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  power  of  sending  members  was  given  to  these  boroughs  by 
tlie  Tudors,  apparently  rather  with  the  intention  and  object,  that  the  members  sent 
should  depend  upon  the  Crown,  than  with  any  view  of  enlarging  and  improving  the 
representation  of  the  country."  Well,  then,  is  it  not  quite  clear,  fh>m  this  statement 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  these  small  boroughs  are  not  modem  usurpations  by  the  Peers 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  that  they  did  exist  at  an  early  period  of  our  history? 
In  confirmation  of  this  position  of  the  noble  lord,  I  may  refer  to  a  very  learned  Writer 
upon  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  one  free  from  the  possibility  of  any  impu- 
tation of  partiality — I  mean  Mr.  Hallam,  who,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  literary 
community,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present  bill.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  that  sixty- 
two  members  were  added,  at  different  times,  for  petty  boroughs — that  those  members 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  adds,  that  "  ministers  took  much 
pains  with  the  elections  for  those  boroughs ;  of  which  many  proofs  remain."  Does 
not  all  this  show,  that  the  mode  of  conducting  public  business  in  this  country  in 
former  times  was  not  by  the  operation  of  three  independent  checks  upon  each  other 
— the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons ;  but  that  at  an  early  period  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  was  carried  on  by  a  House  of  Commons  in  wnich  both  the  Crown, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  exercised  considerable  influence — I  say  not 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  that  that  influence  should  have  existed.  I  am  not 
arguing,  that  because  it  existed,  therefore  it  must  continue ;  but  for  this  I  do  contend 
— that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  influence  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  for  the 
last  400  years  the  small  boroughs  have  formed  a  part  of  the  representative  system. 
But  it  may  be  said,  true,  these  places  existed  in  former  times,  but  they  have  decayed, 
and  were  anciently  much  more  populous  than  they  are  at  present.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  fact ;  many  of  those  boroughs  are  as  laree  now  as  they  ever  were.  With  all  his 
research  on  this  subject,  does  not  the  noble  lord  know  what  appears  with  respect  to 
Gatton,  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  the  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  manuscripts  ? 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Conley  used  to  nominate  the  members  for  Gatton,  in 
default  of  electors,  the  proprietor  Deing  a  minor,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  court  of 
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Wards.  We  find  too,  that  Lord  Burleigh  directed  the  sheriff  to  make  no  retani  from 
Gatton  without  instruetions  from  himself;  the  instructions  were,  that  the  sheriff 
should  cancel  the  return  containing  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  and  substitute 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  there  being  then  no  burgesses  existing.  Finding  no 
precedents  for  this  bill  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  none  in  the  reigns  of 
either  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts — the  noble  lord,  with  not  very  becoming  exultation, 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  Cromwell  effected  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  received,  says  the  noble  lord,  the  sanction  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Bat 
does  the  noble  lord  recollect,  that  before  Cromwell  reformed  the  Commons,  he  had 
abolished  the  Lords  ?  and  does  it  follow,  that  the  democratic  assembly  constituted  by 
Cromwell  after  the  extinction  of  monarchy,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  a  happy  model  for  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  to  co-exist  with  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  with  a  House  of  Lords  possessing  co-ordinate  authority  ?  Perhaps,  if 
Cromwell  had  so  to  constitute  his  reformed  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  not 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  he  might  have  been  a 
more  prudent  and  moderate  reformer  than  the  noble  lord.  There  is,  at  least,  among 
the  panegyrics  lavished  on  him  by  his  admirers,  one  by  Waller,  which  praises  him 
for  the  caution  with  which  he  effected  great  improvements  in  the  state,  through  the 
means  of  gradual  and  almost  insensible  change. 

**  Still  as  yoa  rise,  the  SUte,  exalted  too, 
FecU  no  disorder  when  'tis  changed  by  joo : 
Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  wiihoiit-noise. 
The  rising  sun  night's  vnlgmr  lights  destroys." 

But,  said  the  noble  lord,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  favour  of  that 
reform,  forgetting  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  not  then  speaking  his  own  opinion,  but 
merely  referring  to  a  prevailing  sentiment  as  to  the  changes  made  by  Cromwell.  I 
advise  new  members  to  distrust  nothing  more  than  quotations.  When  I  hear  Bacon 
or  Burke,  or  any  other  great  authority  cited,  I  know  that  sometimes  in  the  next  paffe, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  same,  a  passage  might  be  found,  which,  if  taken  separatdy,^ 
might  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority  for  opposite  doctrines.  See,  in  this  case,  what 
is  the  real  value  of  Lord  Clarendon's  sanction  of  Cromwell^s  reform.  When  Lord 
Clarendon  comes  to  speak  his  own  sentiments,  we  shall  find  he  was  not  quite  so  com- 
plimentary. There  were  two  parliaments  summoned  by  the  protector,  founded  on  his 
new  basis:  the  first  sat  for  a  few  months,  and,  as  will  be  the  case  with  many  reformed 
parliaments  hereafter,  I  fear,  did  nothing.  Lord  Clarendon  remarks  of  it,  that  *^  it  spent 
Its  time  in  long  debates  and  wrangling  discourses."  Cromwell  dissolved  it  in  seven 
months,  and  called  another  parliament  on  the  same  principle,  which  lasted  only  three 
months ;  and  when  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  is  the  greatest 
panegyrist  of  that  reform,  comes  to  speak  of  it  in  his  own  person,  he  uses  these 
expressions : — **  The  parliament  did  not  re-assemble  with  the  same  temper  and 
resignation  with  which  it  parted."  *■ '  It  quickly  appeared  how  insecure  new  institutions 
are;  and  when  the  contrivers  of  them  have  provided,  as  they  think,  against  all  mis- 
chievous contingencies,  they  find  they  have  unwarily  left  a  gap  open  to  let  their  destruc- 
tion in  upon  them."  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  philosophic  historian,  when  speaking 
his  own  sentiments  upon  Cromweirs  notable  reform.  I  have  then,  at  least,  as  much 
right  to  claim  Lord  Clarendon  as  an  authority  against  reform,  as  this  noble  lord  can 
have  to  rely  upon  him  as  an  authority  in  its  favour.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  the 
first  branch  of  the  argument,  and  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  noble  lord,  proved,  that 
the  projected  reform  is  not  a  restoration  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not  a  novelty  and  an  usurpation.  I  approach  now  the 
second  argument,  which  is  in  substance  this — ^that  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  at  present  exists,  be  or  be  not  a  novelty  or  an  usurpation,  still,  that  time  has 
effected  such  changes  in  the  fabric  of  society,  that  there  must  be  corresponding 
changes  in  the  form  and  mode  of  government ;  that  nomination  boroughs  are  odious 
to  the  people,  that  their  existence  is  absurd  in  theorv  and  pernicious  in  practice,  and 
that  you  must  widen  the  basis  on  which  representation  is  hereafter  to  be  founded,  to 
the  full  extent  proposed  by  this  bill.  Now  I  ask  two  questions  connected  with  tlus 
point:  first,  where  is  the  form  of  government  ever  existing,  which  has  provided  such 
security  for  the  possession  of  property,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational  fireedom,  as 
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that  which  you  are  about  to  disturb  iu  one  of  its  essential  elements,  viz.  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  secondly,  what  proof  have  you  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  that  a  popular  assembly,  formed  on  the  principle -of  that  uniform 
right  of  voting  which  you  are  about  to  establish,  has  practically  co-existed  with  a 
monarchy  and  with  an  aristocratical  body,  with  powers  and  functions  like  the  House 
of  Peers.     It  is  only  now,  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  that  France  is  about  to  make 
a  similar  experiment.     At  no  former  period  since  the  downfall  of  her  absolute 
monarchy,  has  there  been  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  directly  returned  by  an  individual 
right  of  voting.     Up  to  this  time,  as  was  truly  said  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member 
for  Wootton  Basset,  (Lord  Porchester)  in  the  ablest  first  speech  which  I  ever  heard 
delivered,  there  have  been  breakwaters  against  the  vehemence  of  popular  opinion. 
When  the  national  assembly  was  constituted,  it  was  not  returned  on  any  such 
principle  as  that  of  uniform  and  equal  right  of  voting.     A  complicated  system  of 
election   was  devised,   founded   on  three    bases — geographical,   arithmetical  and 
financial,  the  basis  of  territory,  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  basis  of  contribution. 
The  assumption  of  such  basis  may  have  been  an  absurd  one ;  but  two  out  of  the 
three  bases  were  nevertheless  assumed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  popular 
opinion,  and  of  preventing  intelligence  and  property  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.     Uow  can  you  hope  permanently  to  preserve  the  free  action  of  two  such 
authorities  in  the  State,  as  a  limited  monarchy  and  an  hereditary  peerage,  if  you 
make  the  popular  assembly  the  immediate  uncontrolled  organ  of  the  public  will ; 
if  you  devise  no  means  by  which  property  can  exercise  a  proportionate  influence  in 
the  election  of  that  popular  assembly,  but  give  an  equal  right  to  the  poorest  class  of 
electors,  with  that  you  give  to  the  most  wealthy?     What  is  the  result  of  this  first 
experiment  made  by  France,  of  that  principle  on  which  we  are  about  to  act  ?  France 
has  very  recently  adopted  it — what  is  the  consequence?     Why,  that  the  men  who 
headed  the  Revolution  of  last  July  are  already  become  unpopular ;  their  doctrines  are 
too  moderate  for  those  of  the  present  constituent  body ;  and  in  almost  every  election, 
they  struggle  with  difficulty  against  men  avowing  more  democratic  and  republican 
opinions.     And  yet,  with  this  example  before  us,  we  are  pressed  at  this  moment  to 
adopt  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  by  France — the  same  in  respect  to  its 
uniformity,  but  much  more  popular  and  extensive  in  respect  to  the  numbers  by 
which  the  right  of  voting  is  to  be  exercised.     It  is  triumphantly  asked,  will  you  not 
trust  the  people  of  England  ?     Do  you  charge  them  with  disafiection  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  constitution  under  which  they  live  ?     I  answer,  that  without  imputing 
disafiection  to  the  people,  or  a  deliberate  intention  on  their  part  to  undermine  the 
monarchy,  or  destroy  the  peerage,  my  belief  is,  that  neither  the  monarchy  nor  the 
peerage  can  resist  with  efiect  the  decrees  of  a  House  of  Commons  that  is  immediately 
obedient  to  every  popular  impulse,  and  that  professes  to  speak  the  popular  will; 
and  that  all  the  tendencies  of  such  an  assembly  are  towards  the  increase  of  its 
own   power,  and  the  intolerance  of  any  extrinsic  control..     Among  the  great 
majority  to  whom   I  find   myself  reluctantly  opposed,   I   cannot   help   thinking 
that  there  are  many  who,  as   the  excitement  is  subsiding,  are  casting  a  long- 
ing,  lingering  look   behind,   at  the    ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
doubting  whether  or  no  there  is  any  such  paramount  necessity  to  justify  hs  in 
incurring  the  danger  of  this  immense  change.     I  heard,  the  other  night,  a  quotation 
from  Cicero,  made  use  of  by  a  right  hon.  member  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his 
place  (Sir  James  Mackintosh).     That  hon.  member,  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  and 
very  animated  speech,  did  me  the  honour,  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  in  favour 
of  making  accessions  to  the  popular  power,  to  suppose  that  I  might  have  been 
familiar  with  it.     I  did  think,  notwithstanding  that  my  classical  recollections  are 
impaired  somewhat  by  political  occupations  and  public  duties — I  did  think  that  there 
were,  in  the  admirable  treatise  from  which  that  quotation  was  extracted,  some  other 
expressions  of  a  totally  different  character — some  splendid  lessons  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  changes  in  established  governments,  from  which,  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  we  may  derive  benefit.     I  was  pleased  to  see  the  hon. 
member  drawing  political  knowledge  from  a  mine  so  richly  stored — I  was  pleased  to 
see  him  shedding  a  light  upon  our  discussions,  which  he  drew  from  so  bright  a 
fount.  I  repeat  with  respect  to  himself,  that  generous  wish  which  he  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Burke: — *'  Long  may  those  studies  be  the  solace  of  virtuous  and  venerable 
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age."  The  right  hon.  member  will  excuse  me  if  I  refer  to  that  very  treatise^  ay, 
and  to  some  expressions  immediately  preceding  the  very  passage  he  quoted,  and 
attempt  to  extract  from  the  writings  of  Cicero  a  salutary  caution.  They  contain  a 
tempered  and  very  dignified  reproof  of  the  haste  in  which  change  io  forms  of 
government  are  sometimes  determined  on.  Cicero  condemns  the  injustice  of  looking 
only  to  one  side  of  the  question,  and  observes  to  Quintus: — ^^  Vitia  quidem 
tribunatCis,  prseclare  Quinte,  perspicis.  Sed  est  iniqua  in  omni  re  accusanda, 
praetermissis  bonis,  malorum  enumeratio,  vitiorumque  selectio.*^  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
comment  upon  that  text.  Cicero,  it  see^js,  was  not  for  condemning  institutions 
rashly,  nor  was  he  an  advocate  for  an  enumeration  of  the  faults,  pratermissis  boms, 
of  any  form  of  government.  **  Nam  isto  quidem  modo,"  he  continues,  "  vel  con- 
sulatus  vituperabilis  est,  si  consulum,  quos  enumerare  nolo,  peccata  collegeris.** 
Yes,  says  Cicero,  if  you  adopt  this  course,  no  institution  will  be  safe.  80  I  say  ia 
the  present  instance,  with  respect  to  the  small  boroughs  and  the  influence  of  the 
peerage:  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  government  will  join  with  the  press  in  condemning 
them,  unlearned  minds — minds  unacquainted  with  the  real  fact — should  madly  adopt 
the  censure;  nay  more,  if  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  legislation  should  be  asserted ; 
if  it  should  be  denied,  that  this  prerogative  is  justly  exercised  by  men  who  inherit 
the  right  from  their  fathers,  without  any  necessity  of  personal  qualification  on  their 
part,  a  ready  assent  will  be  given  to  such  doctrines.  More  Just  is  the  calm  observa- 
tion of  Cicero  : — *•*  Ego  cnim  fateor  in  ista  ipsa  potestate  inesse  quiddam  mali.  Sed 
bonum  quod  est  qutcsitum  in  ea  sine  isto  malo  non  haberemus.'*  I  cannot  defend 
the  sale  of  boroughs — I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  exercise  of  absolute  nomination, 
yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  b^  possible  to  eradicate  these  defects,  without  de- 
priving the  country  of  good  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  evil.  Let  us 
act.  Sir,  upon  these  maxims  of  caution ;  and  not,  in  our  too  great  eagerness  to 
eradicate  defects,  upset  the  constitution,  which  has  ensured  to  the  country  more  liap- 
piness  and  more  liberty  than  any  other  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  learned  member 
opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay)  has  contended  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  unfit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Ue  asserts,  that  we  have  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  tax-consumer  before  that  of  the  tax-payer — that  we  are  ia 
arrcar  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age — and,  being  undeserving  of  the  representa- 
tive character,  that  we  must  submit  to  extensive  reformation.  But,  Sir,  I 
deny  the  fact — I  deny  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  ne- 
glects its  duty,  or  has  become  incompetent  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  legislative 
assembly — I  deny  that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age ;  and  if  I  do  not 
prove,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  specific 
charges  brought  by  the  learned  member  against  the  conduct  of  the  House,  are  ut- 
terly unfounded,  I  will  consent  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  case  at  once,  and  go  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  first  charge  is,  that  we  have  not  laid  taxes  upon 
property,  but  have  imposed  them  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  press  upon 
the  poor.  But  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Property  Tax  was 
removed  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  ?  The  government  was  desirous  of  maintaining 
that  tax — they  did,  in  fact,  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  it;  but  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  it  was  removed  by  this  House,  in  consequence  of  the  petitions  of  the  people, 
demanding  its  repeal,  and  charging  the  House  with  gross  neglect  of  its  duty  if  that 
tax  were  suffered  to  exivSt.  No  less  than  400  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House, 
to  induce  it  to  take  off  that  tax,  and,  in  consequence  of  those  petitions,  it  was  removed. 
What  was  the  motive  for  the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  ?  Did  that  repeal  show  indif- 
ference to  the  comfort  of  the  poor?  The  complaint  is,  that  we  acted  too  prtcipi- 
tatelv  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty;  and  that,  in  our  eagerness  to  promote  the  present 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  we  have  overlooked  the  checks  on  intemperance 
and  immorality.  What  pretence  is  there  for  saying,  that  the  House  is  in  arrear  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  age  ?  Is  that  charge  supported  by  the  conduct  of  this  House 
on  the  question  of  the  currency  ?  Or  was  this  House  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  when  it  passed  those  laws  of  commercial  intercourse  introduced  by  Mr. 
Huiikisson?  If  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  a  reformed  House,  elected  as  now 
])ropose(l,  is  there  any  one  who  believes  that  those  laws  could  have  been  enacted? 
The  Catholic  question,  again,  showed  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consenting  to 
remove  the  Catholic  disabilities,  was  not  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age ;  aii4 
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I  ask  again,  if  the  new  House  of  Commons  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  oi 
that  hill,  whether  there  is  a  chance  that  it  would  have  been  carried?  In  that 
pamphlet  which  has  been  so  often  quoted — Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords— \X  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed  against  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  of  the  majority  of  that  very  class  of  voters  which 
you  are  now  about  to  create.  Again,  the  test  and  corporation  acts  were  repealed 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  [iVb,  no.]  Well,  I  will  not  rely  upon  that  fact ; 
but  at  least  the  Catholic  disabilities  were.  That  measure  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  passed  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people.  And  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  rather  hard  at  one  time  to  chaise  the  House 
of  Commons  with  exceeding  the  liberality  of  the  people,  and  acting  in  contradiction 
to  their  feelings  and  opinions,  and  at  another  to  represent  it  as  less  enlightened 
and  less  liberal  than  the  people,  and  to  urge  such  contradictory  statements  as 
grounds  for  a  reform ;  and  the  learned  gentleman  says,  that  the  country  has  been 
governed  so  well,  that  we  must  have  a  House  of  Commons  capable  of  governing  it 
better.  This  sentiment  has  met  with  the  applause  of  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  on  it  they  would  build  such  great  and  dangerous  innovations.  It  amounts  to 
this,  that  without  parliamentary  reform,  for  the  space  of  400  years,  there  has  been 
so  elastic  a  principle  of  improvement  in  the  government,  such  a  power  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
that  this  country  has  been  governed  better  than  any  other  country  on  earth  has 
ever  been  governed.  Having  effected  all  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to  do — ^what  ?  I 
should  have  thought,  to  adhere  to  a  system  which  had  produced  such  immense  bene- 
fits; but  no — the  inference  is  the  very  reverse  j  in  these  days  of  illumination,  the 
just  conclusion  is,  that  you  ought  to  upset  and  destroy  that  system  altogether. 
The  member  for  Calne  says,  that  looking  through  the  whole  habitable  world,  con- 
templating society  as  it  now  exists  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  nay  that  ever  since 
civil  institutions  have  been  formed  by  man,  he  cannot  find  any  society  so  perfect  as 
that  of  England,  so  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  intellect,  the  improvement  of 
science,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  the  protection  of 
property.  But,  adds  the  hon.  gentleman,  although  all  this  be  true,  there  are  cer- 
tain de^ts,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  completely  to  justify  a  total 
change  in  the  representative  system.  And  what  are  these  g^eat  defects  which  re- 
quire the  hazarding  of  every  blessing,  for  the  chance  of  correcting  them  ?  Why, 
first,  there  is  the  state  of  the  penal  code ;  next,  the  bottomless  pit  of  chancery ;  and 
thirdly,  in  this  flourbhin^  and  happy  country,  a  new  system  of  representation  is 
necessary,  because  there  is  a  cumbrous  legtil  process  of  fines  and  recoveries.  Oh, 
Sir,  I  am  sick  of  the  miserable  pedantry  which  urges,  that  in  consequence  of  such 
petty  defects  the  great  advantages  of  our  state  of  society  are  to  be  forfeited ;  the 
more  miserable,  since  all  these  defects  the  House  is  not  only  competent,  but  has  re- 
peatedly manifested  its  anxiety  to  remove.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  can  show,  that 
this  is  not  the  case — if  he  can  show  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted, is  unable  to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  evils  of  such  a  nature,  then  I  will 
confess,  that  the  House  stands  in  need  of  a  reform.  But  how  absurd  it  is  to  say, 
here  is  a  constitution  which  has  given  the  people  every  blessing  of  civil  govern- 
ment, but  yet  cannot  remove  a  few  evils  which  may  exist  in  subordinate  institu- 
tions. But  do  I  rest  here  ?  No.  I  will  prove  that  these  evils  being  admitted  in 
their  fullest  extent,  you  have  a  better  prospect  of  their  remedy  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons  than  you  have  by  a  reformed  one.  What  can  your  new  consti- 
tuency— the  £10  householders,  know  of  reforms  in  the  court  of  chancery — or  ot 
your  defective  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  ?  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
given  number  of  them  what  fines  and  recoveries  meant,  the  majority  would  answer, 
that  a  fine  was  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  recovery  a  state  of  convalescence.  What 
was  the  mode  by  which  the  great  advocates  for  reforming  all  such  abuses  found  their 
way  into  this  House  ?  Did  not  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  sit  in  parliament  for  a  close 
borough  ?  Does  not  the  learned  gentleman  himself  find  his  way  into  this  House 
by  a  similar  avenue?  And  did  not  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  sit  for  a  close 
borough  ?  In  fact,  the  close  boroughs  may  be  said  to  have  generated  the  reformers. 
But  what  pretence  is  there  for  charging  the  House  of  Commons  collectively  with 
indifference  to  the  reform  •£  these  specific  abuses  ?    By  whom  was  the  bill  of  Lord 
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LTodhixrst  rejected  P    By  the  House  of  Cormmons.    On  what  g^und  P    Because 
the  House  was  determined  to  have  a  more  searching  and  extensive  reform  of  the 
court  of  chancery.     By  whom  was  the  first  blow  struck  agaiost  fines  and  reco- 
veries P    By  the  House  of  Commons — and  at  this  moment  we  have  bills  before  us, 
originating  in  an  address  from  this  House  to  the  throne,  for  the  absolute  destruction 
of  those  very  fines  and  recoveries.      Then  with  respect  to  the  penal  code;    this 
House  has  shown  a  disposition  to  mitigate  its  severity.     With  respect  to  forgery,  I 
introduced  a  bill  remitting  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases.     The  House 
was  not  satisfied,  but  remitted  that  punishment  much  more  extensively ;  and  though 
the  bill  did  not  ultimately  pass  in  that  shape,  it  was  not  this  House,  but  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  restored  the  punishment.     The  House  of  Commons  rejected  the 
advice  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.     It  resisted  their  influence,  and  insisted  upon  re- 
pealing the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery.    Why,  then,  if  the  argu- 
ments of  the  learned  gentleman  have  any  weight,  they  prove  that  the  reform  should 
take  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  they  who  have  defeated  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  we  are  proposing  to  reform  not  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  all  the  instances  to  which  I 
have  referred,  has  shown  that  it  is  neither  behind  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  nor 
neglectful  of  the  complaints  of  the  people.     I  say,  then.  Sir,  that  the  alleged  reason 
for  change  in  this  House  is  utterly  destroyed.     I  will  now  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  itself.  It  may  be  said  to  contain  two  great  principles ;  the  first  is  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement ;  the  second  is  that  of  constituting  a  new  representa- 
tion.   Four  times  have  there  been  essential  alterations  made  in  the  bill ;  and  although 
we  see  held  out  the  phantom  of  the  £10  right  of  voting,  yet  four  times  has  that  very 
matter  been  subject^  to  changes,  and  to  changes  so  important,  that  my  confidence 
must  not  be  asked  for  those  who  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  them.     At  first  the 
right  of  voting  was  given  to  resident  £10  householders,  and  residence  was  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  franchise.     Now  mark  the  alteration  which 
has  been  made.  What  is  the  effect  in  Manchester  P  It  altered  the  constituency  of  that 
place  so  much,  that  instead  of  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  resident  ;£10  householders, 
by  a  little  alteration,  the  great  principle  of  residence  is  thrown  overboard — ^it  is  over- 
powered by  non-resident  occupiers  of  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  and  thus  the 
original  ground  of  residence  is  cut  away,  as  forming  the  condition  of  qualification. 
And  then^  Sir,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  change  that  has  last  been  madeP  When  gentle- 
men are  asked  to  support  this  bill,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  from 
men  equally  informed  and  intelligent  with  ourselves,  whose  interests  and  feelinffs 
are  so  deeply  affected,  that  these  changes  are  making  alterations  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  of  the  country.     I  know  this  may  be  called  mere 
inadvertency ;  but  really,  Sir,  if  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  M^esty's  govern- 
ment, these  changes  can  be  made  in  a  bill,  affecting  not  less  than  100,000  people, 
let  me  say,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  we  can  maturely  deliberate  upon  so  grave 
a  matter :  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  legislate  at  all  upon  it,  and  least  of  all 
will  this  House  staud  excused  in  hastily  passing  a  law  which  is  brought  before  us 
under  such  circumstances.    The  projectors  of  this  bill,  after  having  established  the 
£10  franchise,  come  forward  with  subsequent  alterations  which  totally  alter  the 
character  of  the  constituency.      As  the  bill  now  stands,  every  £10  householder  is 
dbqualified  who  pays  his  rent  more  frequently  then  half-yearly.     The  bill  originally 
gave  the  right  to  the  weekly  and  the  quarterly  tenant     by  confining  it  to  the  tenant 
paying  half-yearly,  you  disfranchise  many  thousand  voters  in  places  that  I  could 
name.     In  Birmingham  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons  who  pav  rents  of 
3s.  lOd.  or  49.  per  week,  which  amount,  of  course,  to  £10  a  year.     By  the  simple 
insertion  of  the  words  quarterly  payments  or  half-yearly  payments,  I  care  not  which, 
there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact,  the  number  of  such  voters  would  be  reduced 
by  many  thousands.     Why  raise  expectations  so  inconsiderately,  and  defeat  them 
with  equal  precipitation  P    What  avails  it  to  say  that  you  have  acted  inadvertently. 
That  you  have  been  administering  prussic  acid — and  that  you  forgot  to  look  at  the 
prescription.    You  have  made  another,  and  a  most  important  change.    You  have  by 
this  new  bill  admitted  land  into  the  value  of  the  £10  holding.     It  seems  a  simple 
and  easy  matter  to  insert  ^*  land,'^  but  will  any  man  deny,  that  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant change  P    Without  saying  whether  these  changes  are  good  or  bad,  I  do  say  that 
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these  facts  destroy  my  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  Majesty*s  government  to 
conduct  such  a  question  to  a  salutary  and  happy  conclusion.  I  hope,  that  hon. 
gentlemen  will  consider  the  effect  of  the  alteration  made  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  **  land  **  upon  our  rural  economy.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  would  tend 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  the  attaching  of  small  gardens  to 
the  tenements  they  occupy.  Now,  by  making  the  possession  of  land  with  a  house 
a  qualification,  we  encourage  landlords  to  take  away  those  small  gardens  where  they 
are  now  enjoyed,  and  to  withhold  the  possession  of  them  when  otherwise  the  posses- 
sion might  be  conferred.  It  may  be  said,  that  landlords  will  not  be  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  and  I  know  that  they  ought  not,  but  I  contend,  that  the  policy 
and  the  principle  of  that  law  must  be  bad  which  tends  to  sacrifice  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  to  electioneering  interests.  These  are  the  main 
grounds  on  which  I  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  The  hon.  member  who 
spoke  last,  expressed  his  hope  that  I  was  prepared  to  bring  forward  some  scheme  of 
reform,  and  has  taunted  me  with  being  at  length  a  reformer.  But  what  did  I  say 
in  the  last  session  respecting  reform  ?  I  said,  that  having  left  one  government  in 
consequence  of  its  resistance  to  reform,  and  another  government  having  been  formed 
pledged  to  reform,  I  would,  rather  than  risk  a  change  of  government — seeing  the 
impossibility  of  constituting  an  administration  opposed  to  reform — support  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  introduced  by  my  opponents,  provided  that  measure  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  I  said,  I  might  be 
wrong  or  I  might  be  right,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  declaration  I  made,  and 
which  I  am  prepared  to  make  again.  I  have  been  uniformly  opposed  to  reform 
upon  principle,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  open  a  door  which  I  saw  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  close ;  it  was  not  because  I  thought  that  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Manchester  might  be  in  itself  injurious,  but  because  I  was  of 
opinion  that  a  government  which  should  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  this 
subject,  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  must  result.  I  certainly 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  giving  representatives  to  Manchester,  and  to 
other  large  towns ;  because  I  thought  the  advantage  of  such  a  measure  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  evil  of  altering  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  agitating 
the  public  mind  on  the  question  of  reform.  And  if  it  be  truly  said,  that  the  de- 
mand for  reform  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  nothing 
short  of  this  bill  will  give  the  least  satisfaction,  surely  I  was  justified  in  doubting 
whether  the  grant  of  members  to  three  or  four  large  towns  would  stay  the  public 
appetite  for  reform,  and  whether  it  would  not  prove  the  commencement,  rather 
than  the  close,  of  the  discussion.  I  do  not  admit,  however,  that  the  settled  opinion 
of  this  country  is  fixed,  and  permanently  decided,  in  favour  of  this  bill.  I  would 
advise  those  who  assert  it,  not  to  rely  too  confidently  on  the  duration  of  the  present 
excitement ;  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  foment  it — and  to 
consider  whether  they  are  of  lasting  operation.  Our  sober  judgment  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  events  in  France,  by  sympathy  in  the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  by  a  natural  indignation  at  the  illegal  exercise  of  authority.  While  those  feel- 
ings are  at  their  height — a  government  is  formed  pledged  to  reform,  and  they 
redeem  that  pledge  by  a  more  extensive  measure  of  reform  than  was  expected  by 
the  most  sanguine  reformer.  They  dissolve  the  parliament  in  order  to  take  the 
opinion  of  an  already  excited  people,  on  a  question  of  all  others  the  most  requiring 
sober  and  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  they  superadd  to  every  other  cause  of  agitation, 
an  appeal  to  the  personal  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  king.  With  regard  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  it  might  be  right  or  it  might  be  wrong,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  than  to  countenance  the  popular  belief,  that  the  king  was  personally 
interested  in  the  question  of  reform.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  late  parliament,  but  I  do  call  in 
question  the  prudence  with  which  that  prerogative  was  exercised,  the  time  and 
mode  of  its  exercise,  and  above  all,  the  lavish  use  of  his  Majesty's  name  and  authority, 
with  the  view  of  influencing  election  contests.  I  regret,  most  deeply,  that  through 
their  organs  of  the  press,  the  government  condescended  to  the  humiliation  of  pro- 
pagating tales  which  could  only  be  addressed  and  suited  to  the  lowest  and  most 
vulgar  class  of  minds.  I  regret  most  deeply  that  they  should,  for  any  puroo^e 
whatever,  have  resorted  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  teaching  the  people  to  associate 
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loyalty  to  their  king  with  hostility  to  the  constitution  of  parliament.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  have  been  thus  excited ; 
I  doubt  the  existence  of  an  unanimous  feeling  as  connected  with  this  measure  on  their 
part ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  sober  and  temperate  judgment  of  the  people  has 
been  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  causes.  But,  Sir,  if  this  feeling  be  such  as  we  have 
heard  it  represented,  and  if  it  shall  permanently  endure,  I  am  then  ready  to  admit, 
that  no  government  can  go  on  without  enacting  such  measures  as  shall  alleviate  and 
remove  that  intense  feeling.  But  all  I  ask  is,  time  for  deliberation  upon  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance ;  I  say,  do  not  rely  upon  this  temporanr  excitement — do 
not  allow  that  to  be  your  only  guide — do  not  force  this  Reform  Bill  upon  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  assumption  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  demands  it.  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  ground ;  and  if  you  do  find  hereafter  that  you  have 
been  mistaken — if  you  find  that  the  people  have  only  been  acting  under  an  excite- 
ment produced  by  temporary  causes — if  they  are  already  sobering  down  from  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  days  of  July,  let  the  liouse  remember,  that  when  the  steady 
good  sense  and  reason  of  the  people  of  England  shall  return,  they  will  be  the  first 
to  reproach  us  with  the  baseness  of  having  sacrificed  the  constitution  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  a  temporary  burst  of  popular  feeling ;  they  will 
be  the  first  to  blame  us  for  deferring  this  question  to  popular  opinion,  instead  of 
acting  upon  our  own  judgment.  For  my  own  part,  not  seeing  the  necessity  for  this 
reform,  doubting  much  whether  the  demand  for  reform  is  so  urgent,  and  doubting 
still  more  whether,  if  carried,  this  measure  can  be  a  permanent  one,  I  give  my 
conscientious  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  doing  this,  I  feel  the  more  confident,  because 
the  bill  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  recommended  from  the  throne — because  it  is 
not  founded  on  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution — because  it  does  not 
ffiye  security  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — because  it  does  not  guarantee  the 
legitimate  rights,  influences,  and  privileges  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament — because 
it  b  not  calculated  to  render  secure  and  permanent  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people — and  above  all,  because  it  subverts  a  system  of  government  which  has 
combined  security  to  personal  liberty,  and  protection  to  property,  with  vigour  in  the 
executive  power  of  the  State,  in  a  more  perfect  degree  than  ever  existed  in  any  age, 
or  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  House  divided;  for  the  second  reading,  367;  against 
it,  281;  majority,  136. 

July  12,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  English  Reform  Bill;  Lord  Maitland  moved,  that  the  petition  of 
the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Appleby,  which  had  been  presented 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  should  be  read,  and  then  the  petition  having  been  read,  his  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  the  petitioners 
be  permitted  to  produce  evidence  in  respect  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition,  in 
order  to  show  their  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  that  clause  in  the 
bill  by  which  they  were  to  be  included  in  tb^  schedule  A,  containing  a  list  of  those 
boroughs  that  were  to  be  disfranchised  al  ogether. 

Lord  John  Russell  decidedly  opposed  the  motion. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  expressed  his  earnest  hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  House, 
anxious  as  they  all  must  be  to  guard  ajrainst  establishing  so  dangerous  a  precedent 
as  would  be  done  in  this  case,  would  well  weigh  the  nature  of  the  petition  before 
them.  Should  the  noble  lord  who  last  spoke  prevail  on  the  House  to  reject  the 
motion  now  before  them,  it  would  be  decisive  as  to  disfranchising  all  these  boroughs 
without  hearing  them.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  House  was  competent,  as  a 
legislative  body,  to  decide  whether  they  would  proceed  to  disfranchise  certain 
boroughs,  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preamble  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
would  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  competency  of  the  House  to  do  so ;  the 
petitioners  themselves  did  not  controvert  this  opinion — they  did  not  deny  the  legis- 
lative body  to  be  capable  of  making  laws,  but  they  argued  thus: — '*  We  admit,  that 
the  principle  upon  which  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  is  to  be  effected,  is  a 
correct  one,  but  we  want  to  show,  that  the  principle  does  not  apply  to  us.^^  And 
would  any  majority  of  that  House,  however  powerful,  and  satisfied  of  the  policy  of 
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adhering  to  that  principle,  refuse  these  petitioners  the  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  principle  of  the  bill  did  not  apply  to  them  ?  They  urged  that,  as  the  borough 
contains  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  they  ought  not  to  lose  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  parliament,  and  they  desired  to  show  that  such  is  the  fact,  that  the  popu- 
lation return  of  1811  was  correct,  and  that  of  1821  erroneous,  by  omitting  one  of  the 
parishes.  In  what  way  were  the  facts  they  asserted  to  be  established  P  Surely  not 
by  general  discussion  in  the  House,  but  by  satbfactory  evidence.  Admitting  the 
distinction  between  property  and  franchise,  let  us  show  the  latter  the  respect  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  If  the  House  were  prepared  tu  refuse  these  parties  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  case,  it  would  establish  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  for 
what  would  prevent  the  same  precedent  from  being  extended  to  any  other  bill  which 
might  be  brought  before  them ;  and  by  which  the  rights  of  property  or  of  persons 
might  be  endangered. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion,  Lord  John  Russell  sud,  the  government  were  pre- 

Eared  to  admit  the  statement  of  the  petitioners,  as  far  as  the  parishes  were  concerned, 
ut  he  would  not  enter  into  the  case  until  the  bill  was  in  committee. 
The  House  then  divided;  for  the  motion,  187 ;  against  it,  285;  minority,  98. 

July  13,  1831. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  second  day, — 
Sir  Robebt  Pbel  observed,  that  one  point  of  importance  had  arisen  out  of  the 
discussion  of  last  night,  to  which  he  wished  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord 
and  of  his  Majesty's  government.     The  House  had  decided  against  hearing  counsel 
in  support  of  Uie  allegations  embodied  in  the  petition  from  the  borough  of  Appleby, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  that  decision  could  not  be  understood  as  peremptory 
against  receiving  evidence  in  support  of  claims  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill.   He  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it  were  not  very  possible  that 
Appleby,  Ashbourne,  or  Wareham,  for  example,  might  petition  for  the  purpose  of 
being  permitted  to  prove  h(ma  fide  that  they  were  really  entitled  to  their  present 
franchise,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  ministers  themselves,  and  not  with  the  dis- 
nonest  design  of  unfairly  impeding,  obstructing,  or  defeating,  the  Reform  Bill.     If 
any  case  should  be  proposed  for  re-consideration  where  mere  vexatious  delay  was 
evidently  the  object  sought,  then  surely  it  was  open  for  the  majority  summarily  to 
reject  the  proposition;  but  he  could  see  no  just  reason  why  they  should  shut  the 
door  indiscriminately  on  every  complaint  of  grievance,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
must  necessarily  have  originated  in  factious  and  improper  motives.     He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  it  were  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  borough  was  to  be  allowed  to  offer  any  evidence  to 
the  committee,  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised.     In  his  opinion  the 
committee  should  be  instructed  to  receive  evidence,  and  it  would  always  have  it  in 
Its  own  power  to  reject  that  which  was  unnecessary,  inapplicable,  or  proposed  only 
to  create  delay.     Another  difficulty  in  connexion  with  this  subject  also  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  would  take  that  opportunity  very  briefly  to  explain  its 
nature,  in  the  hope  that  the  noble  lord  might  be  induced  to  remove  it,  the  rather, 
as  the  objection  would  still  hold  whether  he  were  disposed  to  recognise  the  principle 
or  not.      Commissioners,  it  appeared,  were  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing   the  counties,   with  a   view  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions   of  the 
bill;  and  pursuant  to  their  report  the  House  of  Commons  her^ter  would  be  in 
some  degree  re-roodelled.     The  report  then,  roust,  of  course,  have  a  very  material 
bearing  on  the  question  itself;  for  certain  counties,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  were  henceforward  to  be  allowed  four  representatives,  and  the  distribution 
of  these  representatives  would  entirely  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  commissioners. 
Now,  if  he  could  be  informed  by  what  principle  the  commissioners  thus  appointed 
were  to  be  guided  in  such  divisions,  it  would,  in  some  degree,  simplify  the  subject, 
and  enable  him  more  distinctly  to  understand  it,  and  help  to  disembarrass  him  of  a 
diificulty  which  he  could  not  at  present  satisfactorily  get  over.    He  was  the  more 
desirous  of  information,  as  a  noble  lord,  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  had 
given  a  notice  of  motion,  to  the  effect  that  such  counties,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
two  separate  districti,  should  remain  undivided,  and,  as  a  whole,  return  their  fimr 
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rq)resentative3.  In  the  case  of  Warwickshire,  for  instance,  it  was  highly  important 
to  know  whether  Birmingham  and  Coventry  were  to  be  included  in  one  division ; 
as  every  hon.  member  must  see  that  the  landed  interest  would  necessarily  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  an  arrangement  which  might  give  the  freemen  of  those  places 
a  double  franchise.  He  mentioned  this  one  instance  merely  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  his  objection. 
Later  in  the  evening,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, — 
Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  meant  to  address  himself  simply  and  exclusively  to  the  matter 
before  the  House ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said,  he  should  confine  him- 
self to  the  question — ^whether  the  consideration  of  the  schedules  A  and  B  should  be 
adjourned?  He  should  act  on  the  admonition  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  make 
but  a  short  speech.  It  often  happened,  that  the  short  speeches  were  most  able  and 
effective.  Now,  the  last  word,  effective,  reminded  him  of  an  expression  which  had 
been  used,  he  believed  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Windsor — he  meant  the  word 
*'  talented.*^  He  accounted  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  using  so  vile  a  word,  by  his 
having  read  so  much  of  Irish  documents  of  late.  In  the  discussion,  he  should  avoid 
as  much  as  he  could,  any  reference  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  they  had  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  discuss ;  and  it  was  not  regular  to  renew  that  part  of  the 
discussion  in  the  committee.  The  time  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  House,  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received,  or  upon  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  There  were  many  details  which  required  discussion ;  and  to  them,  in  the  com- 
mittee he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  himself.  He  thought,  that  if  his 
Majesty^s  government  had  taken  the  prudent  course  after  they  had  obtained  a  majority 
of  136  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  not  to  insist  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
details,  without  waiting  for  necessary  information  to  be  laid  before  the  House,  they 
would  have  done  more  than  at  present  to  satisfy  the  House  and  the  country.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill  were  already  satisfied  with  the  informal 
tion  which  they  possessed,  and  that  they  were  afraid  they  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
returns  of  1831.  They  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  population,  that  is  to  say,  of 
2,000  and  4,000 ;  but  then  they  took  the  population  of  1821  as  their  basis,  although 
they  should  have,  in  three  weeks,  the  returns  of  the  population  for  1831 ;  by  which, 
perhaps,  before  the  bill  could  leave  that  House,  it  might  be  proved,  that  those  places 
which  were  exempted  from  the  disfranchisement  ought,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  to  have  been  subjected  to  it ;  and  those  which  had  been  subjected  to  it, 
ought  to  have  been  exempted.  It  had  been  said,  those  who  furnished  his  M^jesty^s 
ministers  with  the  information  on  which  they  had  acted,  were  the  partisans  of  min- 
isters; but  no  partisans  ever  performed  a  service  to  their  party  in  a  more  clumsy 
manner,  for  documents  so  conclusive,  as  to  the  necessity  of  delay,  he  never  saw. 
The  noble  lord,  when  he  produced  these  documents,  could  never  have  supposed,  that 
the  members  would  look  so  far  as  page  58.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  documents  was  not  strictly  official.  That  might  be ;  but  it 
was  information  sought  for  and  obtained  by  his  Majesty^s  government,  and  deemed 
by  them  of  great  importance ;  and  it  was  information,  in  which  palpable  and  not 
immaterial  errors  were  to  be  found.  In  page  58,  the  names  of  Bolton,  Huddersfield, 
Bradford,  Kidderminster,  Kendal,  Macclesfield,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  including  the 
township  of  Spotland,  and  in  short,  the  names  of  all  the  towns,  twenty-five  in 
number,  inserted  in  Schedule  D  were  all  contained.  One  gentleman  was  deputed  to 
collect  information  connected  with  the  population,  in  all  tiiose  several  towns ;  and 
in  his  report  he  states,  that  he  has  collected  the  information  furnished  in  his  report, 
from  what  he  considered  the  best  sources  of  information ;  but  that  if  more  time  had 
been  allowed  him,  more  correct  information  would  have  been  obtained  on  the  subjects 
which  he  was  instructed  to  enquire  about.  He  would  not  characterise  the  change  the 
ministers  proposed  as  a  new  constitution ;  he  would  use  no  objectionable  term ;  he 
would  only  say,  they  were  about  to  make  an  important  change  in  the  representative 
system ;  and  here  was  a  gentleman,  consulted  by  his  M^esty*s  ministers,  and  called 
upon  by  them  to  collect  information,  whose  own  report  showed,  that  his  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment and  the  House  were  not  in  possession  of  the  information  on  which  they 
could  rely,  and  which  might  be  obtained  if  a  little  more  time  were  allowed.  But  hu 
Majesty's  ministers  wished  not  to  wait  for  this  information,  and  to  force  tbs  House  to 
discuss  and  decide,  before  it  was  in  possession  of  the  requisite  information.    His 
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rig^ht  hon.  friend  had  so  much  understated  this  case,  that  the  House  would  perhaps 
allow  him  to  explain  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  not  in  possession 
of  the  instructions  under  which  the  gentleman  acted  who  made  this  report.  When- 
ever a  legal  opinion  was  referred  to,  there  was  also  a  clamour  for  the  case ;  for  it 
was  truly  said,  that  the  opinion  could  not  be  understood  without  the  case ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  he  said,  that  the  House  could  not  understand  this  gentleman's  report, 
until  it  had  his  instructions.  It  appeared,  however,  by  his  own  report,  that  he  had 
taken  a  fortnight  to  complete  his  mission ;  and  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  skill 
and  prudence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  their  generosity  and  candour,  in  producing 
these  documents,  could  not  be  doubted.  He  gave  them  great  credit  for  it,  and  bailed 
it  as  a  good  omen  of  the  future  discussions  on  the  bill.  This  gentleman  in  collect- 
ing information,  took  a  town  a  day,  and  even  a  day  for  each  town  exceeded  the  por- 
tion of  time  allowed  him.  He  was  not  to  spend  more  than  a  day  in  collecting  in- 
formation relative  to  any  one  town ;  and  probably,  though  it  was  not  so  stated,  he 
was  paid  by  the  day.  He  stated  dbtinctly,  however,  that  one  day  exceeded  the 
portion  of  time  allowed  for  his  enquiries  concerning  the  population  of  Rochdale, 
including  the  township  of  Spotland ;  and  therefore  he  asked  the  noble  lord,  whether 
it  were  fair  to  go  into  the  question  so  far  as  Rochdale  and  the  township  of  Spotland 
were  concerned,  until  the  information  which  this  gentleman  could  not  procure,  within 
the  time  allowed,  but  which  he  distinctly  intimated  might  be  obtained,  had  been 
procured.  He  had  pointed  out  these  errors,  because  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do 
so.  It  might  be  more  politic  to  leave  these  flaws  in  the  measure,  for  he  was  against 
the  bill;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  its  consistent  opponent,  and  if  it  must  be 
passed,  he  wished  to  see  it  passed  with  the  least  mischief  to  the  country.  It  was  yet, 
perhaps,  possible  that  some  of  its  more  injurious  clauses  might  be  got  over ;  but  if, 
on  its  third  reading,  he  found  that  the  evils  still  over- balanced  the  good,  he  should 
continue  to  vote  against  the  measure.  He  trusted,  however,  that  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  perfectly  fair  discussion  on  every  portion  of  the  subject ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  vexatious  delay ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  those  who  were  more  sincere  in  favour  of  the 
bill  ought  to  be  the  greatest  advocates  for  a  full  discussion  of  its  details,  with  a  view 
of  making  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  would  briefly  state  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  main  defects  of  the  bill,  which  still  remained  unanswered,  after  all  that  had 
been  said  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place  he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  this 
wholesale  disfranchisement,  for  he  set  a  much  higher  value  on  prescription  than  the 
noble  lord  appeared  to  do ;  the  next  point  to  which  he  had  never  heard  an  answer 
was  that  which  had  been  so  well  urged,  that  the  taking  away  the  nomination 
boroughs  would  prevent  the  accession  of  new  talent  to  the  House;  the  third  point 
was,  that  if  this  bill  were  carried,  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  any  one  who  was 
called  upon  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Crown  being  returned,  after  the  required  vacation 
of  his  seat  on  his  appointment  to  office ;  his  next  ground  of  objection  was,  that  this 
change  would  be  the  means  of  excluding  from  the  House  of  Commons  men  of  retired 
habits,  but  of  profound  knowledge,  who  would  not  like  to  present  themselves  before 
the  £10  voters  instituted  by  this  bill.  Further  he  had  to  observe,  that  the  bill 
would  be  the  means  of  entirely  excluding  the  colonial  interest ;  and  lastly,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  bill,  that  under  a  limited  monarchy  it  did  not  afford  sufficient  check 
against  the  passions  of  the  people.  They  were  about  to  make  an  experiment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  representation,  and  were  destroying  one  of  those  checks,  sanc- 
tioned by  successful  usage,  without  substituting  any  other.  Having  said  so  much 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  clause  now  before  the  committee,  he  wished  to  state  why  tie 
thought  it  would  be  more  rational  to  postpone  its  consideration.  Such  a  course 
would  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  all  who  were  friends  to  moderate  reform, 
who  might  then  show  how  far  they  were  ready  to  go.  Nor  would  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  views  of  the  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  bill,  as  stated  by  him  not  long 
since.  He  did  not  want  to  quote  the  noble  lord's  words,  and  he  admitted,  that  in  the 
altered  temper  of  the  times,  a  justification  might  be  found  for  a  change  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  always  consider  it  the  wisest  course, 
that  disfranchisement  should  precede  enfranchisement.  Two  years  ago  the  noble 
lord  said,  *^  Let  us  first  agree  what  towns  should  be  enfranchised,  and  then  we  shall 
consider  what  boroughs  may  be  disfranchised,  and  what  compensation  it  may  be 
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expedient  to  grant  them/*  He  had,  therefore  the  hig^h  sanction  of  the  nohle  1^, 
as  a  moderate  reformer,  to  the  liHnciple  that  they  should  first  consider  to  what  large 
towns  it  was  proper  to  give  the  right  of  returning  memhers.  It  had  been  said,  that 
in  doing  this  a  certain  arbitrary  line  must  be  adopted,  and  so  it  must,  if  the  House 
first  proceed  to  determine  what  boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised.  The  most  rational 
course,  however,  was,  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  what  towns  should  be  en- 
franchised ;  and  having  determined  that,  to  make  the  disfranchisement  commensu- 
rate with  the  enfranchisement.  If  this  course  had  no  other  recommendation,  it  would 
be  preferable  on  the  ground  that  it  would  afibrd  something  like  a  check  to  perpetual 
disnranchisements.  When  disfranchisement  should  hereafter  be  proposed,  it  might  be 
said,  we  have  not  destroyed  the  small  boroughs  as  a  nuisance,  but  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  enfranchising  large  towns,  and  the  disfranchisement  would  not  precede  the 
necessity  for  such  a  measure ;  but  if  it  could  be  said,  that  the  House  disfranchised 
boroughs  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  gave  the  franchise  to  towns  con- 
taining a  population  above  10,000,  let  it  be  able  to  reply,  that  at  least  it  substituted 
large  for  small  towns,  and  only  agreed  to  a  disfranchisement  commensurate  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  schedule  A.  He  did  not  approve  of  schedule  A,  on 
principle  ;  but  if  he  were  obliged  to  consider  it,  he  should  prefer  doing  so  after  the 
House  had  decided  to  what  towns  the  elective  franchise  should  be  given.  If  they 
proceeded  to  disfranchise  certain  boroughs,  as  if  they  were  abating  a  nuisance,  the 
precedent  might  be  used  hereafter  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  any  borough  to  a 
popular  clamour  for  reform.  Upon  this  precedent  they  might  be  called  upon  to  yield  to 
another  and  more  extensive  reform,  and  what  opposing  check  would  their  own  acts 
and  deliberations  ofier  ?  If  a  borough  containing  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  might 
be  considered  a  nuisance,  and  deprived  of  its  franchise,  might  not  a  borough  con- 
taining less  than  5,000,  inhabitants  hereafter  be  so  considered ;  and  upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  the  noble  lord  then  refuse  to  sacrifice  it?  He  bad  confined  himself  to 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected  to  schedule  A,  and  cordially  adopted  the 
proposal  of  bis  right  hon.  friend,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  clause. 

Jolt  14,  1881. 

In  a  debate  on  the  question  for  going  into  a  Committee  on  the  third  day, — 
Sib  Rodbbt  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp,  said  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
surprise  at  the  language  of  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Sir  C.  Wetherell),  in  any  part  of  his  speech,  discuss  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend's  observations  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  matter  before 
the  Honse,  and  he  had  put  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  which 
the  noble  lord,  he  must  say,  had  pointedly  evaded.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  asked  for  information  on  the  subject  of  that  bill  which  makes  population 
the  test  of  disfranchisement.  He  had  asked  what  evidence  they  possessed  on  the 
subject  of  that  population,  and  the  noble  lord  had  not  thought  proper  to  answer 
him.  The  noble  lord  Faid,  that  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  England.  When 
the  noble  lord  made  that  appeal  with  so  much  confidence,  the  people  of  England 
might  perchance  reply  by  asking  a  question  of  the  noble  lord.  They  might  ask, 
whether  it  were  fitting  that  the  population  was  to  be  the  test  of  disfranchisement, 
when  the  government  took  the  population,  not  as  it  existed  at  present,  hut  as  it 
was  stated  to  be  ten  years  ago  ?  The  noble  lord  might  answer  his  learned  friend 
or  not,  as  he  pleased.  It  undoubtedly  was  in  his  power  to  refuse  to  do  so,  but 
declining  to  answer  would  be  well  understood.  It  was  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's) 
decided  impression  that  the  ministers  were  unable  to  answer;  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  give  an  answer.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  learned  gentle- 
man would  consider  well  before  he  moved  for  the  information  he  required.  If 
the  test  of  population  were  adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  that  the 
returns  should  be  correct ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  avoid  taking  any  steps 
at  present  which  would  seem  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  population  was  to  be  tl)e 
test.  If  he  thought  that,  by  voting  for  the  more  accurate  information  retpiircd 
by  his  hon.  friend,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitting  population  to  be 
the  test  of  disfranchisement,  undoubtedly  he  would  vote  against  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  motion.  If,  however,  a  minority  of  that  House  came  to  the  de- 
70— Vol.  IL 
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termination  that  population  was  to  be  the  test,  it  would  then  be  a  question  for 
thSr  most  serious  consideration,  whether  they  were  to  take  as  their  test  the  old 
returns  of  1821,  or  those  which  they  were  to  be  in  possession  of  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight.  Could  the  House  possibly  forget  what  they  had  heard  that 
night  on  the  subject  of  the  returns  ?  Could  they  forget,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  John  Wood)  had  told  them,  the  returns  of  1831  were  not  to  be 
depended  on,  because  he  knew  that  tricks  had  been  practised  to  increase  the 
numbers  in  particular  places ;  and  that  in  one  borough,  with  which  be  was  ac- 
quainted, 300  persons  had  slept  the  night  before  the  return  was  made,  in  order  to 
bring  it  within  the  rule  ?  So,  by  this  argument,  if  from  any  accident  the  popula- 
tion of  a  borough  was  increased ;  if  the  stage-coach  happened  to  break  down,  and 
six  persons  more  than  ordinary  slept  in  the  borough  of  Malton,  that  was  to  save 
it  from  disfranchisement ;  or  if  a  great  fight  happened  to  take  place  in  the  vicinity' 
of  a  particular  town  on  the  day  of  the  return,  that  was  to  determine  the  point 
of  disfranchisement.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties  and  absurdities, 
they  were  called  on  to  take  the  population  returns  as  a  method  of  determining 
the  right  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  Nothing,  he  apprehended,  could 
well  be  more  absurd.  It  reminded  him  of  an  academical  absurdity  which  was 
probably  familiar  to  the  House.  It  was  this — "  given  the  height  of  the  mast  and 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  voyage.''  This  no  doubt 
appeared  very  absurd,  but  the  principle,  if  principle  it  could  be  called,  on  which 
this  bill  went,  by  which  the  House  was  required  to  solve  the  problem — **  given  the 
nimtiber  of  women  and  children  in  a  certain  place,  to  determine  the  independence 
of  the  electors,''  was  equally  absurd.  He  would  ask  the  government  to  answer 
him  this  question — If  your  object  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  nomination  boroughs — 
and  you  have  declared  that  to  be  your  principal  object — why  is  it,  that  you  permit 
these  nomination  boroughs  to  retain  one  of  their  members,  because  they  have  a 
fraction  above  2,000  inhabitants  ?  If  you  wish  to  destroy  all  nominations  and 
corrupt  influence,  as  you  say,  why  do  you  not  take  away  their  members  altogether, 
instead  of  permitting  them  to  retain  one  ?  But  then  it  would  probably  be  said, 
that  they  were  about  to  call  in  a  new  constituency.  Why,  it  might  happen,  and 
in  many  places  he  believed  would  happen,  that  a  greater  number  of  respectable 
£10  householders  were  to  be  found  in  boroughs  which  did  not  come  within  the  line 
of  2,000  inhabitants,  than  in  boroughs  which  possessed  more  than  the  required  4,000. 
This  showed  the  fallacious  nature  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  required  to 
proceed.  The  noble  lord  had,  indeed,  found  something  of  that  kind  himself.  In 
the  case  of  Downton  and  St.  Germain's,  the  noble  lord  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  £10  householders  to  form  a 
respectable  constituency.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
principle  for  which  he  and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  contended — that  population 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  competition  for  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  it  confers?  For  these  reasons  be 
objected  to  population  as  a  test  at  all  of  the  necessity  of  disfranchisement ;  but  if 
the  House  should  ultimately  be  of  opinion  that  population  ought  to  be  the  test, 
then  for  the  same  reasons  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  they  should  take  the 
latest,  and  it  was  presumed  to  be  most  accurate,  return,  that  of  1831.  Under  any 
circumstances  he  made  bold  to  assert,  in  coutradiction  to  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
discussion  was  not  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  the  House. 

In  the  committee,  later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Dr.  Lushington,  who  had  followed  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  said,  that  if  he  were  inclined  to  renew  the  discussion  on  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  sat  down  on  the  minis- 
terial bench  afforded  him  an  opportunity.  But  he  would  adhere  to  the  rule  which 
he  had  laid  down,  and  not  revive  the  discussion  of  the  principle  while  the  bill  was 
in  committee.  He  triisted,  that  both  sides  of  the  House  would  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  measure,  determined  to  lay  aside  all  angry  feelings,  and  he  hoped 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  E.  Sugden)  would  set  the  first  example  of  forbear- 
ance, and  abstain  from  any  personal  recrimination.  His  character  stood  too  high 
to  be  hurt  by  any  insinuations  which  could  be  thrown  out  against  it,  and  he  need 
not  repeat  to  the  House  that  explanation  which  proved  most  satisfactory  to  the 
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last  parliament,  relative  to  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Weymouth. 
The  House,  he  understood,  was  to  consider  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A, 
as  being  part  of  the  first  clause,  and  he  rose  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  would  facili- 
tate the  discussion  upon  the  bill,  if  it  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House.  Fifly- 
seren  boroughs  were  included  in  the  schedule,  upon  each  of  which  it  was  competent 
for  any  gentleman  to  raise  a  discussion,  involviog  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
bill.  Now,  he  thought  the  best  course  would  be,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
this  question,  whether  all  boroughs  containing  fewer  than  2,000  inhabitants  should 
be  disfranchised,  and  when  the  will  of  the  House  was  clearly  manifested  by  a  de- 
cided majority,  he,  for  one,  should  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the  division  in  the  case 
of  each  particular  borough,  upon  the  understanding  that,  with  respect  to  every 
borough  where  a  prima  facie  case  could  be  established,  that  it  did  not  fall  below 
the  line  drawn  by  ministers,  an  opportunity  for  full  discussion  should  be  afforded. 
He,  however,  still  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  speak  upon  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  or  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  He 
trusted,  that  all  sides  would  enter  into  the  committee  with  g^od  humour,  and  abstain 
from  throwing  out  imputations  of  any  sort.  Let  them  remember,  that  they  were 
now  forming  a  new  constitution,  and  if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  in  making  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Rbing  after  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  who  had  followed  Mr.  Baring, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  general 
disfranchisement  included  in  the  bill  as  his  hon.  friend ;  but  as  on  the  principle  of 
that  disfranchisement  the  House  had  overruled  him,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  discussions  on  those  boroughs  which  fell  within  the  rule 
which  the  House  had  determined  on.  Reserving  the  right  of  pressing  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  whole  clause  on  bringing  up  the  report,  or  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  he  repeated,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
division  upon  every  borough.  He  should  be  content,  that  one  decision  should  affect 
all  boroughs  in  schedule  A  which  had  a  population  confessedly  under  2,000.  For 
instance,  he  would  take  the  case  of  Blediingley,  and  if  a  vote  of  the  House  dis- 
franchised Blechingley,  he  should  be  satisfied  to  consider  that  as  extending  to  all 
boroughs  similarly  situated.  But  for  all  other  boroughs — that  was  to  say,  for  all 
which  could  make  out  a  prima  facie  case,  that  their  respective  populations  were 
above  2,000 — there  should  be  separate  consideration.  To  bring  this  question  to 
issue,  he  would  suggest  that  the  word  "  each,*'  be  left  out  of  the  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Campbell,  said,  it  might  be  very 
well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford,  as  a  friend  to  the  bill,  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  the  word  **  none ^*  should  stand  instead  of  the  word  ^^each,** 
but  the  opponents  of  the  measure  must  follow  the  course  that  seemed  best  to  them. 
The  bill  said,  that  each  borough  inserted  in  schedule  A  should  be  disfranchised. 
Now  the  proposition  before  the  committee  was,  with  the  view  to  prevent  this  dis- 
franchisement, to  leave  out  the  word  **  each,^*  which,  no  doubt  in  this  case  meant 
**  all  ;'*  and  it  was  on  the  withdrawal  of  that  word  he  wished  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House.  The  word  he  proposed  to  leave  out  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole 
clause.  He  begged  leave  now  to  propose,  pro  formoy  that  instead  of  the  words  in 
the  first  clause,  ^'  That  each  of  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  &c.,  shall 
cease,  &c.,"  that  the  clause  stand,  ^*  That  of  the  boroughs,  &c.** 

Sir  Robert  Peel  afterwards  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  consult  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  as  to  the  course  he  thought  proper  to  pursue.  They  wished  not  only  to 
draw  up  the  bill,  but  also  to  propose  the  amendments  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  to  make.  He  had  suggested  that  the  word  '^each"  should  be  left 
out  to  save  time,  and  with  a  view,  undoubtedly,  of  defeating  the  bill.  Nothing  was 
more  common,  than  tp  pursue  such  a  course,  and  propose  that  all  the  words  after 
the  first  should  be  left  out. 

Jolt  15,  1831. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  fourth  night,  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew, — 

Sib  Rob£bt  Peel  said,  that  the  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  the  declaration 
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which  he  made  the  other  night,  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding  he  should  adopt  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  was  enough  to  discourage  him  from  making  any  similar  declara- 
tion again.  What  he  had  proposed  to  do  was,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  on 
the  principle  of  disfranchisement  in  general,  instead  of  troubling  the  House  with  a 
division  on  the  case  of  each  particular  borough.  The  hon.  baronet^s  (Sir  A. 
Agnew*s)  amendment  had  been  given  notice  of  two  or  three  days  before.  It  was 
not  made  in  any  concert  with  him,  for  the  hon.  baronet  did,  in  fact,  vote  against  the 
amendment  which  he  moved  last  night.  But  time  ought  to  be  given  to  discuss 
whether  the  disfranchisement  should  be  total  or  partial  ?  He  should  pass  over  the 
taunts  of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester.  lie  tnought  he  could  afford  to  do  so. 
He  was  quite  sure,  that  they  would  never  come  to  the  details  of  this  bill  if  they  were 
constantly  diverted  by  considerations  of  a  personal  nature.  The  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  said,  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "  each,'*  had  been  proposed  in  order 
to  make  nonsense  of  the  clause.  That  he  admitted;  it  would  generally  be  the  effect 
of  moving  the  omission  of  certain  words  from  any  clause ;  but  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  competent  for  any  gentleman  to  have  made  sense  of  the  clause,  by  moving 
that  six  or  seven  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  be  retained.  He  was  not  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  hon.  baronet's  amendment;  but  when  this  alternative  was  offered 
him,  he  should  follow  the  course  pursued  by  all  statesmen,  and  of  the  two  evils  adopt 
the  least.  There  was  another  line  of  conauct  which  he  might  adopt — that  of  leav- 
ing the  House  altogether ;  but  that  was  not  a  course  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  parliament;  and  he  should  therefore  remain  in  his  place,  and  try  to 
amend  the  bill  as  much  as  possible.  The  noble  lord  had  told  the  House,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  the  close-boroughs  were  disfranchised ; 
but  the  noble  lord  had  forgotten  to  mention  this  importatft  fact — that  pecuniary  com- 
pensation accompanied  the  disfranchisement.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there 
were  at  present  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  compensation,  arising  from 
the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  316  against  20d. 

On  the  question  that  the  words  ''  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,"  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
relating  to  schedule  A, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  unnecessarily  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee, by  pressing  a  division  in  the  case  of  Aldeburgh,  for  other  cases  would  arise, 
when  the  same  question  could  as  well,  or  perhaps  more  conveniently  be  determined 
by  taking  the  sense  of  the  committee.  But  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that,  as 
he  altogether  questioned  the  propriety  of  making  population  alone  the  test  of  (quali- 
fication, he  should  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  including  within  the  schedule  A 
the  very  first  of  those  boroughs  which  clearly  came  within  the  line  of  disqualifica- 
tion drawn  by  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  number  of  2,000  inhabitants. 

Rising  after  Mr.  O'ConncU, — Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  principles  were  acted  upon,  the  House  would  be  at  sea,  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  remodel  the  bUl.  Said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  ^'  I 
do  not  care  about  the  population — whether  it  be  more  or  less — but  I  condemn  the 
boroughs  solely  because  they  are  nccnination  or  corrupt  boroughs."  Said  the  noble 
lord,  *'  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  degree  of  influence  which  is  used,  and 
therefore  I  presume  it  from  the  amount  of  population."  The  lion,  and  learned  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  this  perfectly  absurd ;  and  in  that  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
him.  He  wanted  to  know,  not  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence used. 

The  question  that  the  words  "  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk"  should  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division;  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
report  progress,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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PRINCE  LEOPOLD'S  ANNUITY. 
July  18,  1881. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  some  prefatory  remarks  relating  to  Prince  Leopold^s  resiffna- 
tlon  of  his  annuity,  on  the  accession  of  Ilis  Royal  Highness  to  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
read  the  following  letter  from  His  Royal  Highness  to  Earl  Grey,  received  that 
morning : — 

"  Mablbobough  House,  Jtdy  15. 

"  My  Dear  Lord  Grey; — Before  I  quit  the  country,  I  am  desirous  to  state,  in 
'writing,  the  intentions  and  views  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you 
verbally  this  morning  on  the  subject  of  my  British  annuity. 

"  As  Sovereign  of  Belgium,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  draw  from  this  country  any 
portion  of  the  income  which  was  settled  upon  me  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  the  period 
of  my  marriage.  Your  lordship  is,  however,  well  aware,  that  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  my  leaving  England,  I  have  maintained  my  establishments  here  upon  their  accus- 
tomed footing,  and  that,  consequently,  there  remain  to  be  fulfilled  and  discharged 
pecuniary  eng^ements,  and  outstanding  debts,  to  an  amount  which  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  state  at  the  present  time  with  precision.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
shall  have  accomplished  the  payment  of  these  demands,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
over,  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  whom  I  will  without  loss  of  time  appoint,  the  whole 
of  the  annuity  which  I  receive  from  this  country,  in  trust  for  the  following  purposes : — 

"  I  shall  require  my  trustees  to  maintain,  in  a  state  of  complete  habitation  and  of 
repair,  the  house,  gardens,  q^d  park,  at  Claremont;  and  farther,  to  pay  all  the  sala- 
ries, pensions,  and  allowances,  which  I  shall  deem  a  proper  reward  to  those  persons 
who  have  claims  upon  me,  for  their  faithful  services  during  my  residence  in  this 
country.  I  shall,  in  addition,  require  them  to  continue  all  those  charities,  and  annual 
donations  to  charitable  institutions,  which  have  been  allowed  or  subscribed  to,  either 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  or  by  myself,  up  to  the  present  period. 

*^  All  these  objects  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  remainder 
shall  be  repaid  into  the  British  exchequer. — I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Grey,  most 
fiuthfully  yours, 

(Signed)  "  Leopold." 

Mr.  George  Robinson  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  spontaneous  con- 
cession, on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Highness,  which  had  superseded  the  necessity  for 
a  question  which  he  had  intended  to  ask  on  the  subject^ — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said  he  conceived,  that  there  could  be  but  one  feeling  in  that 
House  as  to  the  extreme  liberality  of  Prince  Leopold,  in  thus  foregoing  his  pension, 
to  which  he  had  as  clear  and  undoubted  a  right  as  any  one  member  of  that  House 
had  to  his  own  estate.  He  was,  therefore,  glad  that  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  any  questions  on  the  subject.  As  to  His  Royal 
Highnesses  compulsory  resignation  of  his  allowance,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  have  been  thought  of;  and  the  wise  conduct  which  had  just  been 
announced  to  the  House,  could  only  be  considered  an  act  of  voluntary  and  unqualified 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Prince  Leopold.  To  him  it  seemed  a  very  wise  act,  and  well 
calculated  to  recommend  him  to  the  afiections  of  those  who  were  about  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  their  country. 
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July  20,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 

a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Bletchingley  stand  part  of  schedule  A, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Althorp,  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  the 

speech  he  had  just  made,  had  opened  the  discussion  anew  into  the  whole  principles 

of  the  bill.    He  must  enter  his  protest  against  the  doctrines  which  had  been  laid 
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down  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  when  they  looked  at  the  measure 
as  a  whole,  they  would  see  that  its  object  was,  to  give  to  the  people  a  full  and  fair  * 
representation  in  parliament,  and  that  as  such,  it  might  be  justly  described  as  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  constitution;  for  that  those  principles 
were,  that  the  people  should  be  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  Now  that  involved  the  fallacy,  that  the  people  of  this  country  ever 
had  the  right  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  by  this  bill.  He  would  deny  that 
the  phrase,  *'  the  people  of  England,"  ever  meant  the  people  of  England  as  they  were 
polled  by  this  bill.  What  was  meant  by  the  people  of  England,  when  we  spoke  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  of  England  in  ancient  times,  consisted  in  the  great 
corporate  bodies,  and  those  great  classes  of  the  community  to  whom  the  franchise 
was  intrusted,  and  of  whom  the  members  sent  to  parliament  were  the  representatives. 
But  the  word  "people"  was  never  used  then  as  it  was  in  the  present  bill — it  was 
never  used  so  as  to  mean  £10  householders,  who  had  never  hitherto  possessed  a  ri^ht 
to  that  franchise,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  them.  The  elective  franchise, 
as  it  had  been  established  in  England  in  former  times,  had  never  existed  in  the  form 
in  which  the  present  bill  proposed  to  establish  it,  but  in  a  much  better,  more  prac- 
tical, and  more  beneficial  form.  He  was  far  from  denying,  that  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  expressed  throughout  the  country  with  regard  to  what  were 
called  nomination  boroughs;  but  that  dissatisfaction,  and  that  clamour,  with  respect 
to  those  boroughs,  he  felt  justified  in  attributing  entirely  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  measure  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  government,  under  the  sanction  of 
his  Majesty.  The  ministers  themselves  had  excited  that  clamour,  which  they  pleaded 
as  one  of  ^the  grounds  for  disfranchising  those  boroughs.  So  far  as  bui^gage  tenure 
boroughs  were  concerned,  they  certainly  could  not  be  described  as  any  usurpation  on 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  said,  that  the  possession  of  such  boroughs  could 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  aristocracy,  and,  indeed,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  had 
argued,  upon  a  former  night,  that  as  the  right  of  returning  members  from  such 
boroughs  was  vested  in  individuals,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  could  be  exercbed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  body,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  such  boroughs 
was  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  at  large.  But  though  the 
power  might  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
it  ever  would  be  used  by  him  for  the  promotion  of  his  individual  and  personal 
interests,  and  not  for  the  promotion  and  support  of  the  interests  of  the  general 
body  to  which  he  belong^?  If,  for  instance,  they  should  give  members  to  Birming- 
ham, was  it  probable  that  those  members  would  attend  only  to  the  interests  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  not  to  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturers  at  large  P  Now  those 
nomination  boroughs  served  the  same  purpose  exactly  with  respect  to  the  property 
and  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general,  Sir  Robert  observed,  that  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  those  who  were  reformers  since  March  last^  could 
not  possibly  apply  to  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  for  he  had  never  during  his  life  been  a  re- 
former, and  certainly  not  a  reformer  since  March  last.  E  e  had  quitted  office  on  the 
question  of  reform,  he  was  opposed  to  the  present  measure,  and  he  should  continue 
to  give  it  his  opposition. 

Bletchingley  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  A. 


DELAY  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL. 
July  21,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  "That  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  committee  on  the  reform 
of  parliament  (England)  bill,  do  take  precedence  of  public  petitions,  notices  of  mo- 
tions, and  other  orders,  on  each  day  for  which  it  may  be  appointed." 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued, — 

8iB  Robert  Peel  was  satisfied,  if  the  noble  lord  would  only  trust  to  his  own 
plain  and  unbiassed  judgment,  that  he  would  find  more  facilities  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  measure,  than  by  attending  to  the  recommendations  of  the  newspapers, 
and  considering  their  suggestions.    Let  the  noble  lord  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
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and  disregard  their  advice — treating  with  indiflTerence  and  contempt,  as  he  (Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  did,  the  shameful  menaces  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  deter  members 
of  that  House  from  perfonuing  their  duty.  The  noble  lord  had  trusted  the  House, 
and  what  had  been  the  consequence?  A  disposition  had  been  excited  to  throw  no 
obstacles  in  his  way,  which  had  gone  so  far,  that  even  petitions  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, notices  of  motion  had  been  waived,  and  no  desire  shown  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  If  they  were  told,  however,  that  they  were  to  surrender 
their  judgment,  and  not  examine  into  the  details  of  a  measure  that  was  to  give  a 
new  constitution  to  the  country,  to  that  he  could  not  agree,  and  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing he  entirely  disapproved.  That  was  not  treating  the  important  subject  as  it 
deserved;  but  any  party  who  should  propose  measures  for  the  purposes  of  delay 
would  find  them  recoil  on  the  proposers.  At  the  same  time,  the  subject  should  be 
fully  and  fairly  considered.  There  were  already  several  notices  given  of  motions 
for  amendments  of  parts  of  the  bill;  there  were  at  least  sixteen  such  notices;  two 
had  been  given  by  the  noble  lord  (Milton).  Of  these  sixteen  notices,  no  less  than 
ten  had  been  given  by  gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but 
who  thought  it  right  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  in  the  same  aspect  as  it  appeared  to  them.  If,  out  of  those  sixteen,  ten 
were  given  by  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  was  it  fair — 
was  it  just — to  impute  to  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  the  bill,  who  brought  for- 
ward amendments,  a  motive  to  delay  it?  It  was  said  that  the  bill  would  be 
defeated  by  delay.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that?  Had  the  ministers  not  a 
majority  to  support  the  bill  ?  If  it  was  meant,  that  by  discussion  the  appetite  for 
reform  would  be  abated,  that  would  be  due  to  the  fair  influence  of  reason,  and 
nothing  else.  If  the  public  should  become  as  weary  of  the  discussion  as  the  House 
was — if  they  should  look  for  some  other  topic  of  interest,  some  other  cause  of 
excitement — if  that  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  delay,  it  showed  there  was  ground 
to  doubt  if  the  clamour  for  reform  was  produced  by  the  evils  of  the  system,  and 
showed  that  those  who  dreaded  delay  had  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  mere  temporary 
excitement,  which  would  die  away  before  the  voice  of  reason.  He  would  do  his 
best,  however,  to  facilitate  the  object  of  the  noble  lord,  if  the  noble  lord  was  dis- 
posed not  to  press  his  motion,  to  dispense  with  the  order,  and  trust  to  an  amicable 
understanding.  Such  an  understanding  had, taken  place  last  session;  and  under  it 
they  had  begun  private  business  at  three  o'clock,  and  the  public  business  at  five; 
that  had  continued  through  the  session  without  any  inconvenience,  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  an  amicable  understanding  would  be  better  than  an  order  of  the  House, 
establishing  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord. 
Besides,  an  order  could  not  be  efficacious,  as  the  members  might  insist  on  their 
right  to  bring  forward  any  subject,  or  to  present  petitions,  when  the  motion  was 
made  for  going  into  the  question  of  reform.  He  was  sure,  that  if  the  order  were 
withdrawn,  and  an  understanding  agreed  to,  that  would  be  adhered  to.  On  all 
these  grounds  he  must  press  the  noble  lord  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  be  content 
with  an  understanding  that  the  business  of  reform  should  have  precedence  of  all 
other  business. 

Lord  Althorp  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Reform  Bill  should  go  into  a  committee,  every  night  on  which  it  was  to  be  discussed, 
at  five  o'clock. 


PARI.IAMENTARY  REFORM. 
July  21,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  was  read,  and 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee. 

In  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Croker^s  amendment,  that  the  borough  of  Downton  be 
excluded  from  schedule  A, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Stanley,  said,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  put  the  question  upon  the  fairest  possible  grouncb.    It  was 
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strictly  a  judicial  question;  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  see  his 
Majosty*s  ministers  equally  divided  upon  a  question  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Stanley  denied  that  there  was  any  division  amongst  his  right  hon.  friends. 
All  he  said  was,  that  if  the  borough  were  taken  out  of  that  schedule,  it  would  still 
not  be  violating  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  Downton  stood  upon  special  and  pecu- 
liar grounds. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed,  observing  that  the  parties  concerned  resigning  their 
interests  in  the  borough  was  a  matter  of  no  importance;  for  the  bill  went  to  sweep 
away  all  such  interests.  After  noticing  the  number  of  places  in  Wiltshire  which 
the  bill  would  disfranchise,  he  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  wider  the  space  over 
which  any  collection  of  electoral  houses  were  spread,  the  more  perfect  and  complete 
would  be  the  independenoe  of  the  place,  and  thus  would  the  objects  of  the  bill  be 
more  effectually  fulfilled.  Not,  of  course,  that  be  desired  to  contribute  to  that 
object  for  itself — ^nothing  could  be  further  from  his  wish — but  he  only  urged  that 
consideration  as  calculated  to  procure  for  his  view  of  the  question  the  votes  of  those 
who  supported  the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  confessed  he  saw  no  reason  upon  earth 
why  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury  Plain,  not  having  votes  for  the  county,  should  not 
have  votes  for  some  town,  provided  they  occupied  houses  of  sufficient  value.  It  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  he  thought  the  principle  of  the  bill  could  be  most  safely 
and  advantageously  applied.  All  the  members  for  Wiltshire  would  surely  support 
the  amendment  of  his  right  hon.  friend — all  likewise  would  support  it  who  feared 
the  growing  influence  of  the  towns,  and  desired  to  preserve  the  agricultural  interest 
from  being  unduly  depressed. 

July  22,  1881. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  borough  of  Newton  should  or 
should  not  stand  part  of  schedule  A, — 

Sib  Robebt  Pbel,  rising  after  Mr.  C.  A.  Pelham,  said,  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  as  to  the  expediency  of  hon.  members  confining  themselves  more  than  they 
had  done  to  the  immediate  subject  before  the  committee,  and  not,  like  the  hon. 
alderman  opposite,  indulge  in  a  meandering  discourse,  half  prose,  half  poetry,  touch- 
ing  the  politics  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  including  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  the  Continental  wars,  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  National  debt.  He, 
as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  had  the  honour  of  being  a  constituent  of  the  hon.  alder- 
man, and  must  say,  that  such  an  oration  would  hardly  be  tolerated  at  their  Common 
Hall.  The  hon.  alderman  was  in  error,  in  supposing  that  they,  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House,  felt  disposed  to  taunt  those  hon.  members  who  had  voted  with 
them  in  their  large  minonty  of  last  night,  though  friendly  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  By  no  means:  he  admired  them  for  their  high-minded  conduct,  and  trusted, 
that  in  several  other  matters  of  detail,  the  opposition  would  have  the  benefit  of  their 
votes.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  because  hon.  members  had  expressed  their 
determination  to  support  the  principle  of  the  bill,  that,  therefore,  they  were  tied  down 
to  its  every  detail,  without  the  power  of  adopting  or  proposing  such  verbal  amend- 
ments  as  mi^srht  be  necessary.  If  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  an  end  to  their 
character  as  a  deliberative  body.  He  could  not,  as  a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, help  regretting  that  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson),  had 
not,  in  his  late  intercourse  with  a  small  party  of  his  constituents,  instead  of  entering 
into  the  unnecessary  explanation  he  bad  made,  in  his  usual  manly  manner  addressed 
the  livery  thus : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
am  still  determined  to  support  its  principle ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am,  therefore, 
fettered  so  as  not  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  with  respect  to  its  details.''  Had 
the  hon.  alderman  addressed  the  livery  thus,  he  was  confident  that,  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, the  livery  would  raise  him  to  the  head  of  the  poll. 

Newton  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  A. 

JuLT  26,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  motion  that  the  borough  of  St.  Germains  stand  part  of 
schedule  A, — 

Sib  ll()B£KT  Peel,  rising  after  Mr.  Lambert,  said,  he  supposed  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Rye  would  report  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  to  thos«. 
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members  of  the  Political  Union  of  Manchester,  who  were  becoming  exasperated  at 
the  delay  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  experienced,  and  who  had  determined  to  de- 
nounce such  members  of  that  House,  who,  when  the  details  of  the  bill  came  under 
consideration,  chose  to  touch  on  perfectly  irrelevant  topics.  The  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Lambert)  had  called  upon  the  different  reformers  in  that  House  to  come 
forward  and  defend  their  opinions,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  almost  intermin- 
able debates ;  and  whenever  delay  and  factious  opposition  should  be  again  charged 
against  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  he  would  always  refer  to 
the  example  of  the  hon.  member,  who  had  given  provocation  to  debate,  which  re- 
quired the  utmost  forbearance  to  resist.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  fair  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  members  of  the  Political  Union  to  fall  solely  and  singly  on  the 
head  of  the  hon.  member  himself.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley) 
said,  that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  of  St.  Germains  might  be  a  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  bill,  but  it  was  an  adherence  to  its  principle.  Then  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  principle  was ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  bound  to  show,  that  this  borough  would  continue  to  be  a 
nomination  borough,  when  a  new  constituency  of  £10  voters  was  thrown  in.  He 
doubted  the  policy  of  disfranchisement  of  the  kind  proposed.  By  it,  that  portion  of 
the  agricultural  population,  not  being  freeholders  or  copyholders,  but  inhabitants  of 
£10  houses,  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  franchise  of  boroughs  were  extended  into  the  surrounding  districts,  that  particular 
class  of  persons  would  be  admitted  into  the  franchise,  and  form  a  more  indepen- 
dent set  of  voters  than  the  householders  in  towns,  because,  being  more  scattered, 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  political  clubs  and  unions.  But  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  prevent  small 
towns  being  swamped  by  country  constituencies ;  though  he  had  previously  under- 
stood, that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  destroy  the  unity  and  individuality  of  every 
borough,  and  admit  a  new  class  of  voters  from  agricultural  parishes.  In  fact,  how 
had  ministers  acted  with  respect  to  the  borough  of  Christchureh  ?  The  area  of 
Christchurch  was  twenty -seven  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  1 7,000  statute  acres.  The 
total  number  of  £10  houses  in  the  borough  of  Christchurch  was  eight ;  and  therefore 
the  surrounding  district  was  to  be  included,  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  300.  Then  how  could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  contend  that  the  spirit  of  the 
bill  was  not  to  swamp  small  towns  in  country  districts?  He,  therefore,  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  spirit  of  the  bill  would  not  be  violated  by  allowing  St.  Germains 
to  retain  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  Ijambert  stated,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
respecting  the  Political  Union  of  Manchester,  that  the  indignation  of  any  individual 
or  society  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  applauded  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member,  but  informed  him, 
that  at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  they  were 
threatened  with  the  enmity  of  the  members  of  the  Political  Union,  if  any  delay  with 
respect  to  the  Reform  Bill  took  place;  and  he  certainly  thought,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber ought  to  be  the  first  person  against  whom  their  enmity  should  be  directed. 

St.  Germains  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  schedule  A. 
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July  27,  1831. 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said  he  had  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  to  put  a  question 
to  his  noble  friend,  relative  to  the  convention  to  raze  and  demolish  certain  of  the 
fortresses  which  had  been  established  for  the  protection  of  the  Netherlands  since 
1814;  but  that  wiis  now  unnecessary,  his  noble  friend  having  thought  proper  to  com- 
municate the  Protocol  to  the  House.  Another  question,  however,  that  he  wished  to 
ask,  was  this:  The  convention  which  determined  that  certain  fortresses  should 
be  razed,  had  been  settled  by  the  four  powers,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia: 
and  to  this  convention  for  razing  the  fortresses  France  was  not  a  party.  If  he  under- 
stood the  matter  correctly,  however,  the  whole  of  the  fortresses  were  not  to  be  demo- 
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lished,  and  it  was  not  yet  determined  which  of  them  should  be,  that  being  left  to  a 
future  decision.  The  question,  then,  he  wished  to  ask  was,  by  whom  was  it  to  be 
decided  which  of  these  fortresses  should  be  demolished?  Was  it  to  be  decided  by 
the  same  parties  who  had  signed  the  convention?  and,  as  France  had  not  been  a  party 
to  that  convention,  was  she  to  have  no  concern  in  deciding  which  of  the  fortresses 
should  be  demolished?  He  did  not  wish  to  provoke  a  premature  discussion  on  this 
important  subject.  Of  late,  indeed,  foreign  politics  had  not  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  House — not  that  he  was  contented,  not  that  he  did  not  foresee  much 
cause  for  future  apprehension  in  the  present  state  of  foreign  afiairs;  but  the  attention 
of  the  House  had  been  absorbed  by  other  things,  and  he  had  been  extremely  unwill- 
ing, seeing  the  situation  of  his  noble  friend,  to  call  for  any  explanation,  or  provoke 
a  premature  discussion  that  might  diminish  the  chances  of  maintaining  peace.  He 
should  still  have  preserved  silence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  speech  from  the  throne 
lately  made  in  another  country.  That  speech  referred  to  two  countries  with  which 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  were  closely  connected — Portugal  and 
Holland — which  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  some  explanations.  He  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  provoke  premature  discussion,  but  only  to  obtain  such  explanations  as  would 
enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  interest  of  England 
might  be  affected  by  these  events.  The  part  of  the  French  king's  speech  which 
referred  to  one  of  these  subjects,  was  this — "  The  fortresses  erected  to  threaten 
France,  and  not  to  protect  Belgium,  will  be  demolished.*'  It  was  said  there,  that 
these  fortresses  were  erected  to  facilitate  aggression  on  France.  The  speech  supposed 
what  he  was  bound  to  say  was  not  correct.  Those  fortresses  were  not  raised  to 
threaten  France;  they  were  raised  to  defend  Belgium,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
against  France.  He  must  object,  therefore,  to  the  language  which  had  been  used, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  remark,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  destruction  of 
these  fortresses  had  been  announced  by  France,  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
courtesies  in  practice  among  nations;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  appeared  they  were  not 
to  be  dismantled  immediately,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
ulterior  negotiations,  to  which  it  would  appear  that  France  was  not  to  be  a  party. 
He  would  not,  however,  enlarge  on  this  point,  because  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  pro- 
voking discussions  which  might  prove  inconvenient  to  the  government:  and  he 
would,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  that  other  portion  of  the  French  king's  speech,  on 
which  he  begged  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign  i^airs.  In  that 
speech  he  found  the  following  words: — **  To  obtain  reparation,  demanded  in  vain, 
our  ships  of  war  have  appeared  before  the  Tagus.  I  have  just  received  the  news  that 
they  have  forced  the  entrance.  The  satisfaction  hitherto  refused,  has  been  offered 
to  us.  The  Portuguese  men-of-war  are  in  our  power,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  flies 
under  the  walls  of  Lisbon."  By  that  passage,  the  French  king  announced  to  his  sub- 
jects, that  the  fleet  of  Portugal,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  allies 
of  England,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  its  enemies,  and  that  the  tri-colored 
flag  floated  victorious  in  her  capital.  That  passage  announced  that  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Portugal.  It  announced  that  the  victorious  fleet  uf  France  had 
forced  the  defences  of  the  Tagus,  and  that  the  capital  of  Portugal  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  require  any  explanation  of  the  events  which  preceded  this  state  of  affairs  in 
Portugal;  but  it  was  impossible  to  put  altogether  out  of  sight  those  treaties  which 
bound  this  country  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  her  most  ancient  ally,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  oi  the  obligations  whicn  those  treaties  imposed  on  this  country,  to 
defend  Portugal  against  all  unjust  attacks.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  the  absurd  length 
of  contending  that  England  was  bound  by  those  treaties  to  defend  Portugal,  either 
by  the  employment  of  a  military  force,  or  even  by  remonstrances,  when  she  decid- 
edly persisted  in  wrong-doing ;  but  he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  had 
read  the  treaties,  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  Portugal  in  repelling  unjust  aggres- 
sion. It  was,  therefore,  very  material  to  that  House  to  know  what  were  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  The  question,  therefore,  which  he  wished  to  put  to  his  noble  friend 
was,  whether  there  existed,  on  the  part  of  France,  such  just  and  urgent  ground  of 
offencb  as  had  entitled  her  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tngus,  or  whether  the  casus 
fcederis  had  arrived — whether  the  cause  of  complaint  was  such  that  the  aggression  of 
France  could  not  be  avoided,  and  that  had  or  had  not  arisen,  which  imposed  upon  us 
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the  obligation  of  succouring  our  ally? — He  hoped  he  had  said  nothing  which  could 
promote  premature  discussion ;  it  had  been  his  anxious  wish  to  avoid  it.  He  should 
therefore  confine  himself  to  the  two  questions — which,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  he 
would  now  repeat.  The  first  was,  whether  in  the  negotiations  which  were,  as  it 
was  now  understood,  to  precede  the  demolition  of  a  portion  of  the  fortresses,  France 
was  to  be  called  in  by  the  four  great  powers  as  a  party  to  such  negotiations?  The 
next  was,  whether  the  noble  lord  was  disposed  to  make  the  House  acquainted,  through 
the  means  of  any  documents  or  correspondence  which  had  pass^  on  the  subject, 
with  the  peculiar  state  of  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  attack  of  the  French 
on  Portugal,  and  brought  about  the  events  which  enabled  the  French  king  to  an- 
nounce, that  the  tri-colored  flag  floated  in  the  Tagus? 

After  an  explanation  from  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  what  his  noble  friend  had  stated  with  regard  to  those  barriers,  which  had 
been  most  erroneously  called  fortresses  intended  to  menace  France,  and  not  to  protect 
Belgium.  He  again  declared,  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  excite  any  unnecessary 
discussion ;  but  as  that  might  be  the  last  time  any  such  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  him,  he  could  not  allow  it  to  pass  without  expressing  a  hope  that  the  king 
of  Holland  would  not  be  excluded  from  those  future  negotiations  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  referred.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  the  fortresses  were 
supported  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Belgium,  they  were  intended  still  more 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  Holland — a  country  in  the  safety  and  independence 
of  which  England  had  the  deepest  interest,  the  integrity  of  which  country  must  be 
always,  with  England,  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  He  beggeid,  indeed, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  peculiar  claim  which  Holland  possessed 
to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  fortresses.  The  noble  lord  miTst 
recollect  the  convention  between  this  country  and  the  prince  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands, signed  in  August  1814,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  two  millions  of  money, 
received  as  indemnity  for  claims  on  France,  should  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  these 
fortresses,  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  and  for  the  exclusive  support  of  British  interests. 
The  noble  lord  must  recollect,  too,  the  terms  on  which  this  large  sum  was  thus  dis- 
posed of.  He  must  remember,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fortresses,  Holland  consented  to  cede  to  England,  in  perpetuity,  the  colo- 
nies of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dcmerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  Now  if  Holland, 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  was  to  be  held  as  in  no  way  interested  in  the  fate  of 
these  fortresses,  he  would  beg  to  ask,  what  recompense  had  she  received  for  sur- 
rendering these  colonies,  which  England  held  as  a  consideration  and  a  satisfaction 
for  the  money  she  consented  to  advance,  in  order  that  these  fortresses  might  be 
placed  in  a  proper  state  of  defence? 

The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
July  27,  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bui  for  England, — 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  second  clause  of  the  bill,  which  was  read  as 
follows: — '*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  B,  to  this 
Act  annexed,  shall,  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  return  one  member,  and 
no  more,  to  serve  in  parliament  for  each  of  the  said  boroughs.** 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  rose,  and  s{K)ke  to  the  following  effect: — Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of  individual  boroughs  included  in  schedule 
B,  I  intend  to  discuss  a  preliminary  question  of  very  high  importance,  and 
one  that  concerns  the  interests  of  the  whole  class  of  boroughs.  The  decision 
upon  the  general  question  thus  raised,  will  be  a  conclusive  one,  and,  once  taken, 
will  determine  the  point  for  each  particular  case,  and  render  detailed  discussion 
upon  that  point  unnecessary.  I  propose,  that  each  of  the  forty  boroughs  included 
in  schedule  B,  instead  of  returning  only  one  member,  as  contemplated  by  the 
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bill,  shall  retain  its  present  privilege  of  returning  two ;  and  I  shall  move  as  an 
amendment  on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  word  '*  two"  be  substituted  for 
"  one/'  K,  therefore,  the  House  affirm  my  proposition,  each  of  the  boroughs  will 
return  two  members,  and  will  thus  escape  partial  disfranchisement ;  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  committee  shall  decide  that  the  word  ^*  one'*  stand  part  of  the  clause, 
I  shall  abstain  from  raising  the  question  in  the  case  of  each  individual  borough  in 
schedule  B.  I  think  that  the  course  that  I  now  propose  will  save  the  time  of  the 
House ;  and  I  entreat  the  most  serious  and  impartial  attention  of  all  parties,  while  I 
state  the  important  considerations  that  induce  me  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
course  that  I  now  recommend.  I  am  not  about  to  recommend  a  discussion  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  bill ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
are  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  bill,  as  of  those 
who  take  the  same  view  ofit  that  I  do.  I  would  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment themselves,  entertaining  a  confident  hope,  that  if  I  shall  be  able  to  adduce 
valid  reasons  for  continuing  to  the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  B,  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  my  reasons  will  be  permitted  to  prevail,  and  will  induce 
the  ministers  again  to  pursue  the  honourable  course  which  they  took  last  night  in 
the  case  of  the  borough  of  Saltash,  and  revoke  a  decision  which  subsequent  con- 
sideration proved  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  I  contend,  that  the  adoption 
of  my  proposal  is  not  inconsistent  With  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  points  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
boroughs  enumerated  in  schedule  B.  The  preamble  recites  that — "  It  is  expedient 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  correcting  divers  abuses  that  have  long  prevailed  in 
the  choice  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  to  deprive 
nfany  inconsiderable  places  of  the  right  of  returning  members;  to  grant  such 
privilege  to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  towns ;  to  increase  the  number  of  knights 
of  the  shire ;  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who 
have  not  heretofore  enjoyed  the  same,  and  to  diminish  the  expense  of  elections." 
Now,  I  cannot  deny,  that  this  recital,  if  admitted  to  be  correct,  applies  to  schedule 
A,  and  binds  us  to  the  complete  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs ;  but  it  has  no 
reference  to  the  partial  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B.  The 
preamble  of  the  bill,  therefore,  leaves  those  who  entirely  assent  to  it  at  liberty  to 
vote  with  me.  The  most  determined  enemy  to  nomination  boroughs  may  also 
vote  with  me.  There  may  be  boroughs  of  that  description  in  schedule  B,  if  reference 
be  had  to  their  present  constituency ;  but  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  destroy  that 
constituency,  and  will  substitute  for  it  a  new  and  more  extended  one.  I  have  a 
perfect  right  to  assume,  that  after  this  bill  shall  have  passed,  nomination  will  be 
effectually  excluded  in  the  case  of  every  borough  named  in  schedule  B.  If  it  will 
not,  why  does  the  government  reserve  for  these  boroughs,  or  any  of  them,  even  the 
hall*  of  their  existing  privilege  ?  The  question  is  one,  not  of  degree,  but  principle. 
The  bill  assumes  nomination  to  be  vicious  and  unconstitutional;  but  if  it  be<so,  it 
is  so  in  the  case  where  one  member  is  to  be  returned,  as  well  as  in  the  case  where 
there  are  two.  If  you  suspect  the  existence  of  nomination  in  schedule  B,  your  remedy 
clearly  is,  not  partial  disfranchisement,  but  complete  extinction  of  the  privilege 
through  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  most  decided  enemy 
to  nomination  is  at  liberty  to  vote  with  me.  Having  removed  out  of  my  way  these 
preliminary  difficulties,  and  shown  this  to  be  a  question  fairly  open  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  parties,  whether  friends  or  enemies  to  the  bill,  I  will  now  consider  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  proposal.  First,  I  contend,  that  it  is  recommended  by  long 
prescription  and  almost  uniform  usage,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned — and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  we  are  now  discussing  the  English  representative  system,  and 
no  other — that  the  usages  of  England  in  respect  to  representation  are,  therefore, 
mainly  *o  be  relied  upon.  Now,  in  every  instance  in  England,  in  which  the  elective 
franchise  is  exercised,  with  few  exceptions  only,  in  which  there  is  a  single  member, 
two  members  are  returned.  There  are  also  the  cases  of  the  city  of  London  and  of 
the  county  of  York,  wherein  there  are,  severally,  four.  489  members  sit  for  England, 
and  five  only,  out  of  the  whole  number,  sit  for  boroughs  having  a  single  return.  A 
different  practice  prevails,  it  is  true,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  certain  cases  in 
Ireland.  In  the  two  latter  cases,  it  was  adopted  at  the  respective  periods  of  their 
union  with  England ;  but  we  are  to  consult,  for  present  purposes,  English  precedent 
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and  English  usage,  and  not  to  look  at  the  necessities  which  might  be  imposed  by 
events  so  peculiar  as  the  unions  of  different  parts  of  the  empire.  If  usage  and 
prescription  are  to  decide  the  question,  the  decision  must  be  in  faTour  of  my  propo- 
sal, and  I  contend,  that  the  appeal  to  reason  and  good  sense  is  equally  decisive  io  ita 
favour ;  and  that,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  usage,  that  plan  of  representation 
which  gives  two  members  to  certain  places,  in  preference  to  one,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
If  we  were  merely  arguing  a  priori — if  we  were  devising,  for  the  first  lime,  an  electoral 
system  for  a  new  country — and  if  we  should  assume  500  as  the  proper  limit  to  the 
number  of  representatives,  it  would  be  easy,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  the  right  of  sending  two  members  to  260  towns  or  districts,  rather 
than  a  single  member  to  each  of  500.  By  doing  so,  you  would  ensure  a  more  perfect 
representation  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  people ;  you  would  diminish 
the  chances  of  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  class  of  interests  or  opinions ;  and 
you  would  be  more  likely  to  effect  that  object  which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked, 
namely,  the  ensuring  at  all  times  to  the  minority,  its  fair  share  of  weight  and  influence 
in  the  public  councils.  But  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  the  circumstances  of 
England,  and  to  the  state  of  society  as  it  exists  in  this  country.  I  appeal  to  those 
who  have  practical  experience  on  this  subject,  and  who  are  conversant  with  the 
feelings  and  habits  connected  with  elections  in  England.  Surely  they  must  know, 
that  there  is  an  immense  advantage,  when  contending  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  in 
having  the  means  of  effecting  an  amicable  compromise,  and  of  warding  off  the  neces- 
sity of  absolute  triumph  and  unqualified  defeat.  What  is  it  that  gives  keenness  to 
election  contests  ?  Not  merely  general  politics,  but  local  and  hereditary  attachments, 
the  preference  of  this  family  to  that,  the  influence  of  property  newly  acquired  con- 
tending  against  that  of  ancient  family  and  long-established  connexion.  Beware  how 
you  relinquish  the  only  means  of  amicably  adjusting  the  balance  between  such  rival 
pretensions.  Think  of  the  animosity  which  you  will  engender,  the  more  bitter  as 
the  circle  is  narrow  within  which  it  is  confincni,  if  there  be  no  alternative  but  com- 
plete, unmitigated  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other.  How  certain  will  be  the  provo* 
cation  to  contest  on  every  returning  vacancy,  and  how  lasting  the  mortification 
which  will  follow  defeat  I  argue  from  what  I  know,  and  from  circumstances  of 
which  I  have  had  experience.  I  represent  a  borough — no  nomination  borough — but 
B  borough  containing  near  4,000  inhabitants,  in  which  every  inhabitant  householder, 
not  in  the  poor- rate,  has  a  vote,  and  is  proud  of  his  franchise.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers, one  friendly  to  the  bill,  the  other  hostile  to  it—  one  supporting  the  government, 
the  other  opposing  it — one  returned  through  the  influence  of  an  ancient  name,  and 
of  all  the  associations  which  are  connected  with  old  connexions  and  hereditary 
attachments;  the  other  through  the  influence  of  neighbourhood,  residence,  property, 
and  friendly  and  constant  intercourse.  How  many  instances  there  must  be  where 
similar  divisions  of  opinion  and  interests  prevail ;  many,  perhaps,  in  which  they  are 
very  nearly  balanced;  and  could  it,  in  such  cases,  be  for  the  public  advantage,  or 
could  it  promote  local  peace,  to  leave  no  alternative,  at  all  times  and  under  aS  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  complete  exclusion  of  one  party  and  complete  triumph  of  the 
other?  Even  on  this  single  ground,  I  must  contend,  that  my  amendment  would  be 
entitled  to  support.  But  this  is  a  narrow  ground,  indeed,  compared  with  that  on 
which  I  am  now  about  to  urge  its  adoption.  I  am  now  to  consider  in  what  manner 
public  interests,  and  those  of  the  highest  concern,  will  be  affected  by  its  rejection. 
By  the  vote  of  last  night,  which  inflicted  total  disfranchisement  on  all  the  boroughs 
in  schedule  A,  we  have  made  an  enormous  change  in  the  representative  system — a 
mnch  greater  change  than  was  expected  by  any  reformer,  not  a  member  of  the  king*8 
government.  By  that  vote,  fifty-six  boroughs,  entitled  for  centuries  to  the  elective 
franchise,  have  been  destroyed;  and  111  members,  being  far  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  English  representation,  will  shortly  cease  to  exist.  1  cannot  believe  that  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  House  will  affirm  the  decbions  of  the  committee — that  no 
appeal  will  be  permitted  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Appleby,  of  Downton,  and  Plymp- 
ton :  but  if  that  shall  be  the  case — if  our  proceedings  are  irrevocable — let  us,  while 
we  have  yet  time  to  repair,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  evil  of  these  proceedings, 
maturely  consider  the  effect  of  them,  and  their  bearing,  not  upon  this  borough  or 
that,  but  upon  those  vast  interests  of  society  which  are  affected  by  them.  In  this 
country  there  are  two  great  interests,  the  agricultural  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
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commercial  and  manufacturing  on  the  other,  having  the  closest  ultimate  connexion 
between  their  mutual  prosperity,  but  occasionally  taking  very  different  views  of  the 
best  mode  of  promoting  their  individual,  and  ultimately  their  common  welfare.  Let 
us  consider  how  these  interests  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  those  enactments  of  tiiis 
bill  which  are  already  decided  on,  by  those  we  are  at  present  considering,  and  by 
those  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  map  of  England, 
which  has  been  prepared  (I  know  not  whether  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  the  Re- 
form Bill),  with  the  view  of  presenting,  at  one  view,  those  places  that  are  to  be 
totally,  and  those  which  are  to  be  partially  disfranchised ;  and  those  also  which  are 
to  acquire  the  right  of  hereafter  returning  members  to  parliament.  Now,  I  propose 
to  divide  England  into  two  great  divisions,  and  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  in 
that  manner,  which  will  most  fairly  and  effectually  separate  the  purely  agricultural 
counties  of  England  from  those  which  are  either  chiefly  manufacturing,  or  partly 
manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural  The  line  must  be,  in  some  degree,  arbitra- 
rily drawn,  and,  on  each  side  of  it,  there  must  be  partial  exceptions;  as  in  the  case 
of  counties  which  do  not  fall  exactly  within  the  description  which  I  wish  to  as  ^ign 
to  them;  but  I  know  no  line  which  will  better  effect  the  object  I  have  in  view,  than 
the  one  which  I  propose  to  draw.  It  extends  across  England  from  that  indenture 
in  the  coast  which  is  made  by  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  to  that  indenture  in  the 
opposite  coast  which  is  made  by  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  the  Wash.  In  short,  the 
line  may  be  considered  to  be  drawn  from  Gloucester,  in  the  west,  to  Boston,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England.  To  the  north  of  this  line  the  great  coal-field  of  England  is 
situate,  and  the  manufactures  depending  upon  coal  are  chiefly  carried  on.  The 
division  to  the  south  of  the  line  includes  those  counties  of  England  which  are  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  and  in  which,  speaking  comparatively,  there  is  little  scope  for 
manufacturing  industry.  There  are,  I  believe,  eighteen  counties  to  the  north  of  the 
line,  and  twenty- three  counties  to  the  south  of  it.  The  northern  counties  are  the 
following: — Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Leices- 
tershire, Rutlandshire.  The  southern  counties  are: — Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Somersetshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Middlesex.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine, how  the  schedules  and  enactments  of  this  bill  affect  these  two  divisions  of 
England,  and  the  interests  which  are  connected  with  them.  Fifty-six  boroughs, 
returning  111  members,  included  in  schedule  A,  have  been  already  doomed  to  de- 
struction ;  five  only  of  these  boroughs  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  fifty-one  are  to 
the  south.  The  counties  north  of  the  line  lose  only  ten  members,  while  the  counties 
south  of  the  line  lose  101.  So  much  for  schedule  A.  I  will  proceed  to  schedule 
B.  By  schedule  B,  forty-one  boroughs  are  to  lose  each  one  member.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  these  proceedings,  the  number  was  forty,  but  the  transfer  of  Saltash 
from  schedule  A  made  the  number  forty-one.  Of  these  forty-one  boroughs,  only 
eight  are  to  the  north,  while  thirty-thre^  are  to  the  south  of  the  line.  Thus,  the 
northern  division  will  lose  sixteen  members,  while  the  southern  will  lose  sixty-six. 
From  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  combined  operation  of  schedules  A  and  B  is, 
t^at  the  manufacturing  counties  will  lose  eighteen  members,  while  the  agricultural 
counties  will  lose  134  members.  I  should  be  quite  aware,  even  if  the  noble  lord 
opposite  were  not  taking  notes  of  what  I  have^6aid,  that  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A, 
being  nomination  boroughs,  and  in  a  great  measure  aiding  the  commercial  and 
colonial  interests,  their  loss  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  be  entirely  an  injury  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  considerable  force  in  this  argument. 
But  the  argument  has  no  reference  to  the  forty  boroughs  in  schedule  B,  whi^h  are 
avowedly  not  nomination  boroughs.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  forty  members  to 
be  returned  under  schedule  B  will  be  indebted  for  their  election  to  local  considerations, 
and  will  be  bound  to  consult  the  especial  interests  of  their  constituents.  I,  and 
others,  may  think  it  unwise  to  make  local  interests  exclusively  predominate;  but 
they  will  predominate;  and  forty  new  members,  given  to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B, 
to  be  returned  hereafter,  not  by  nomination,  not  by  corporations,  not  by  absent  free- 
men, will  be  purely  local  representatives,  and,  in  this  sense,  will  be  a  clear  gain  to 
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tbe  districts  from  which  they  are  sent.  I  say,  then,  here  is  an  excellent  opportunrty 
to  redress,  in  some  degree,  the  wrong  inflicted  by  schedule  A,  by  enabling  each  borough 
in  schedule  B  to  return  two  members  instead  of  one.  I  should  rather  say,  by  permit- 
ting them  to  retain  their  ancient  right  and  privilege.  So  much  for  the  destructive 
part  of  the  bill;  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  constructive  portion  of  it,  and  I  will  enquire, 
whether  it  tends  to  restore  the  equipoise  between  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  which  the  other  part  of  the  bill  so  seriously  disturbed?  Quite  the  reverse. 
So  far  from  offering  any  compensation  to  the  agricultural  division  of  the  country  for 
the  losses  sustained  from  schedule  A  and  schedule  B,  it  makes  matters  infinitely  worse: 
8o  far  from  offering  any  thing  like  an  equivalent,  the  preponderance  of  the  northern 
counties  is  increasoi  greatly  by  this  part  of  the  measure.  I  again  refer  to  facts.  Sche- 
dule C  creates  twelve  new  boroughs,  which  are  to  return  two  members  each.  Every 
one  of  these  boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  district  boroughs,  and 
two  others,  is  to  the  north  of  the  line.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  metropolitan  district 
boroughs,  although  it  is  certain  that  they  are  to  the  south  of  the  line,  yet  it  is  as  certain 
that  their  creation,  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  interests,  is  calcu- 
lated to  operate  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction;  because,  if  even  the  interests  of  manu- 
facturing towns  shall  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  metro- 
politan members  will  unite  with  the  former,  rather  than  with  the  latter.  Putting  aside, 
therefore,  the  metropolitan  districts,  Finsbury-square,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  so 
forth,  with  which  agriculture  has  no  sort  of  concern,  the  only  two  towns  on  the  south 
of  the  line  gaining  two  members  by  schedule  C,  are  Frome  and  Devonport.  Thus, 
out  of  the  twenty-four  members  to  be  returned  for  these  boroughs,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  are  to  be  returned,  either  from  boroughs  northward  of  the  line,  or  from  the 
metropolitan  district  boroughs.  Now  for  schedule  D.  By  schedule  D  twenty-six 
boroughs  are  to  be  created,  each  to  return  one  member.  Twenty-four  of  these' 
twenty-six  are  absolutely  on  the  north  of  the  line.  Only  two  are  to  the  south  of  the 
line.  What  are  the  two  ?  What  are  these  two  strongholds  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest which  are  allotted  to  us  out  of  the  twenty-four  ?  Why,  they  are  worse  than 
nothing ;  two  overgrown  watering-places,  Cheltenham  and  Brighton.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  aggregate  effect  of  this  bill  ?  What  is  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  ?  The 
total  loss  of  the  division  south  of  the  line  is  134,  the  loss  of  the  division  north  of  the 
line,  eighteen.  And  when  we  proceed  to  look  further  into  the  constructive  clauses, 
to  see  what  new  members  are  given,  we  find  that  the  gain  of  the  division  south  of 
the  line  is,  excluding  the  metropolis,  and  throwing  in  Cheltenham  and  Brighton, 
six  members  :  that  of  the  division  north  of  the  line,  thirty- three.  Now  these  being 
the  facts  of  the  case,  this  being  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain,  I  ask  whether  my  pro- 
posal is  an  unreasonable  one — that  each  of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B,  forty  in 
number,  thirty-three  of  which  are  to  the  south  of  the  line,  should  retain  its  ex- 
isting right,  and  continue  to  send  two  members  to  parliament?  I  do  not  call  upon 
you  to  restore  schedule  A  ;  I  assume  that  you  will  adhere  to  it ;  that  you  will  dis- 
franchise every  one  of  the  fifty-six  boroughs  which  it  includes,  but  I  entreat  you  to 
pause  before  you  proceed  further ;  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  change  you  have 
already  made,  and  the  hazard  of  unsettling  and  deranging  a  balance  which  time, 
rather  than  reason,  has  adjusted,  but  which  may  not  on  that  account  be  the  less 
conformable  to  justice.  Has  there  been,  hitherto,  any  undue  and  unjust  protection 
to  agriculture  ?  Have  manufactures  languished  for  the  want  of  representation?  And 
— founded  on  property,  on  numbers,  or  on  past  neglect — have  they  a  just  claim 
for  that  great  preponderance  in  representation  which  they  will  have  in  the  new 
systeni  as  compared  with  the  old  one  ?  Bear  in  mind,  that  commerce  and  manu- 
factures have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  agriculture.  With  equal  num- 
bers of  representatives  they  may  exercise  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  councils.  The  power  which  agriculture  can  bring  to  bear,  is  more  isolated, 
more  dispersed,  than  that  of  manufactures.  It  has  less  of  activity  and  energy,  and 
cannot  be  combined  and  brought  to  bear  on  one  point  by  simultaneous  action,  like 
that  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  influence  of  the  press,  whether  it  be  for 
good  or  evil,  tells  more  rapidly  and  contagiously  on  the  agg^regate  societies  of  towns, 
than  on  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts.  Political  unions,  and  all  the  devices 
which,  by  means  of  combination,  give  to  men  acting  in  concert  a  moral  force 
greater  than  their  actual  numbers,  tend  to  increase  the  influence  of  a  manu£Eu;taring 
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as  compared  with  an  agricultural  popultltion.     Every  consideration,  then,  derived 
from  the  nature  of  lauded  property — from  its  liability  to  the  envy  and  rapacity 
of  the  many — from  the  position,  habits,  and  characters  of  those  who  occupy  it, 
enforce  the  policy  and  necessity  of  providing  carefully  and  permanently  for  its 
protection.     Consider  the  class  of  voters  whose  privileges  would  be  extended  by 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment.     They  would  be  the  small  occupiers  of  houses 
and  land  in  agricultural  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  towns.     Speaking 
generally,  their  interests  would  be  identified  with  those  of  agriculture,  themselves 
being  either  directly  engaged  in  it,  or  dependent  upon  its  prosperity  for  their  own. 
If  you  tell  me  they  are  an  unenlightened  class — I  answer,  enlighten  them  by  their 
admission  to  civil  privilege;  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  their  habits;  extend  their 
contracted  views,   by  inviting  them  into  the  contentions  of  political  and  party 
struggles.     It  was  with  this  object  that,  in  framing  the  jury  bill,  I  purposely  called 
this  class  into  increased  action,  and  sought  to  familiarize  them  with  the  performance 
of  civil  duties,  and  to  multiply  their  points  of  contact  with  the  more  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  towns.     Granted,  that  they  are  indisposed  to  innovation — that  their 
disposition  is  to  maintain  things  as  they  are — that  they  are  governed  by  local  ties 
and  by  personal  attachments,  rather  than  by  considerations  of  general  politics — 
it  is  on  that  very  account  that  I  conjure  you  to  extend  their  influence :  they  con- 
stitute the  ballast  of  the  vessel  of  the  state.     Beware  how  you  heave  it  overboard, 
under  the  fatal  impression  that  it  is  an  useless  encumbrance,  occupying  space  that 
might  be  more  profitably  employed.     It  may  at  times  retard  the  velocity  of  your 
movement :  it  may  make  you  less  obedient  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  shifting  gales ; 
but  this,  and  this  alone  it  is,  that  enables  you  to  extend  your  canvass,  and  ensures 
the  steadiness  of  your  course,  and  the  security  of  your  navigation.     In  the  most 
perfect  contrivances  of  mechanical  skill,  there  are  dead-weights,  that  may  seem  to 
the  superficial  observer  to  answer  no  useful  purpose ;  there  are  opposing  movements, 
which  the  ignorant  may  consider  to  be  produced  by  a  wasteful  application  of  power ; 
but  these  are,  in  fact,  the  devices  of  consummate  ingenuity  to  check  superfluous 
and  extravagant  force,  and,  by  controlling  the  useless  and  irregular  rapidity  of  parts 
of  the  machine,  to  smooth  and  harmonize  the  action  of  the  whole.     In  the  working 
of  political  mechanism  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  giving  to  that  class  of 
the  constituent  body,  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  to  that  class  of  repre- 
sentatives whom  they  will  probably  select,  not  a  preponderance,  but  a  just  influence 
in  the  state.    This  bill  makes  ample  provision  for  the  introduction  of  active  and 
enterprising  talent  into  the  future  House  of  Commons.    The  same  arts  by  which 
the  favour  of  popular  constituencies  has  been  secured  out  of  doors,  must  be  resorted 
to  within.     We  shall  have  abundance  of  young  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  political  system — sincere  and  honest  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
that  improvement — but  too  much  disposed  to  overlook  the  difficulties  and  the 
hazards  of  perpetual  change.    They  will  be  influenced  by  the  double  stimulus  of 
too  sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  to  be  effected  by  innovation,  and  of  pleasing 
constituents  as  impatient  as  themselves  of  partial  evil  or  temporary  distress.     Who 
is  to  oppose  them  ?     Who  is  to  give  that  advice,  and  utter  those  warnings,  which 
a  longer  experience  in  public  life,  and  calmer  and  profounder  views  of  public 
affairs,  may  dictate?    Will  those  men,  whose  judgment  has  often  swayed   the 
decisions  of  this  House — men  of  retired  habits,  averse  to  the  bustle  of  contested 
elections,  disqualified  by  ag^  and  inclination  from  competing  with  younger  and 
more  active  spirits — will  they,  in  the  due  proportion,  find  their  way  within  these 
walls  ?     Take  a  man  like  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  for  instance — and  I  name  him  with 
respect  and  honour — can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  value  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
general  soundness  of  his  views  ?     You  have  closed  to  him,  and  the  class  of  which 
I  have  made  him  the  representative,  those  avenues  to  this  House  which  were 
opened  to  them  by  the  small  boroughs.    Is  it  likely  that  they  will  seek  the  favour 
or  very  large  constituent  bodies  ?     Even  if  they  do,  do  they  not  incur  obligations 
tending  to  diminish  that  peculiar  influence  and  usefulness  which  I  have  assigned 
to  them  ?     Now,  if  you  adopt  my  proposal— if  you  give  to  the  towns  in  schedule 
B  eighty,  instead  of  forty  members — ^you  will  facilitate,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
return  of  that  class,  whose  exclusion  will  be  not  a  private,  but  a  public  misfortune. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  combined  considerations  on  which  I  rest  my  proposal.   I  ask  you 
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to  redress  an  iDequality  in  your  scheme  of  representation  unfavourable  to  the 
southern  division  of  England,  and  to  the  interests  >vhich  are  connected  with  it; 
to  do  this — as  you  can  do  it — without  violating  any  one  principle  of  the  bill — with- 
out reviving  one  notninatiou  borough — without  depriving  any  class  of  the  advan- 
tages you  propose  to  confer  upon  it.  Let  Ireland — let  Scotland — let  Wales — each 
have  the  increase  of  members  which  you  propose  to  allot  to  her.  I  ask  for  no 
increase  to  England  ;  but  why  diminish  its  present  number?  I  want  forty  mem- 
bers to  effect  my  object ;  and,  by  a  strange,coincidence,  I  find  exactly  forty  vacancies 
arising  thus : — Vou  propose  to  diminish  the  present  number  of  the  English  members 
by  154:  you  add  114  new  members,  by  enfranchising  towns  and  adding  to  county 
representation ;  there  remain  forty.  Dispose  of  theai,  by  acceding  to  my  pro- 
posal, and  you  maintain  the  existing,  the  long-established  amount  of  English 
representation.  You  do  more— you  avoid  an  extent  of  change  that  is  not  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  preamble  or  fulfil  the  principle  of  your  own  bill.  Why  make 
wanton  innovations  ?  Why  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  destruction  already  com- 
pleted? Why  not  give  a  fair  trial  to  your  own  scheme;  and,  after  having  destroyed 
every  nomination  borough — having  extinguished  above  one-fiflh  of  the  English 
representation — be  content,  for  the  present,  with  a  much  greater  change  in  govern- 
ment than  was  ever  yet  attended  with  success?  If  you  disregard  my  opinion,  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  one  of  your  own  body,  who  has  cast  a  retrospect  on  history  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  that  of  an  annalist,  and  has  taught  us  how  we  may 
benefit  by  the  lessons  which  wisdom  gleans  from  experience.  In  taking  a  review  of  the 
iastitations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  condemns  the  narrow,  unphilosophical  spirit  in  whieh  the  antiquaries  of 
the  seventeenth  century  investigated  the  state  of  our  ancient  constitution,  and  raises 
B  warning  voice  against  short-sighted  legislation  and  rash  experiments  in  govern- 
ment, which,  if  not  intended,  is,  at  any  rate,  admirably  adapted,  for  our  instruc- 
tion. After  blaming  the  prejudiced  views  of  the  Tories,  he  proceeds  thus: — *'  The 
Whigs,  with  no  less  deviation  from  truth,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  modem 
constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  subsisted  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
was  then  more  pure  and  flourishing  than  in  any  succeeding  age.  No  one  at  that 
time  was  taught,  by  a  wide  survey  of  society,  that  governments  are  not  framed 
after  a  model,  but  that  all  their  parts  and  powers  grow  out  of  occasional  acts, 
prompted  by  some  urgent  expediency,  or  some  private  Interests,  which  in  the 
coarse  of  time  coalesce  and  harden  into  usage;  and  that  this  bundle  of  usages  is 
the  object  of  respect  and  the  guide  of  conduct,  long  before  it  is  embodied,  defined, 
and  enforced  in  written  laws.  Government  may  be,  in  some  measure,  reduced  to  sys- 
tem, but  it  cannot  flow  from  it.  It  is  not  like  a  machine  or  a  building,  which  may 
be  constructed  entirely,  and  according  to  a  previous  plan,  by  the  art  and  labour  of 
man.  It  is  better  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  vegetables,  or  even  animals, 
which  may  be,  in  a  ver}'  high  degree,  improved  by  skill  and  care,  which  may  be 
ffrievously  injured  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  violence,  but  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  human  contrivance.  A  government-  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  than  a  mere 
draught  or  scheme  of  rule,  when  it  is  not  composed  of  habits  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  of  an  habitual  exercise  of  certain  portions  of  authority 
by  the  individuals  or  bodies  who  constitute  the  sovereign  power.  The  habits,  like  all 
others,  can  be  formed  only  by  repeated  acts;  they  cannot  be  suddenly  infused  by 
the  lawgiver,  nor  can  they  immediately  follow  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  their 
propriety.  ^lany  causes  have  more  power  over  the  human  mind  than  written  law; 
It  is  extremely  difiicult,  from  the  mere  perusal  of  a  written  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, to  foretell  what  it  may  prove  in  action.'*  These,  Sir,  are  truths  which  no 
sophistry  can  evade;  and  if  they  be  tniths — if  it  be  justly  and  wisely  said, 
that  government  is  not  a  machine  which  can  be  constructed  by  the  art  of  man, 
according  to  a  previous  plan — if  habits  cannot  be  infused  by  lawgivers — if  many 
causes  have  more  power  over  the  human  mind  than  written  law — above  all, 
if  it  be  evtremely  difficult,  from  the  perusal  of  written  schemes  of  government, 
to  foretell  what  they  may  prove  in  action, — then  I  conjure  you,  who  are  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  British  constitution,  to  distrust  your  own  sagacity,  and  to  retain, 
as  far  as  it  be  possible,  that  hold  on  the  mind  of  man — those  motives  to  willing 
71— Vol.  IL 
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obedience — which  are  supplied  by  ancient  usage  and  the  habitual  deference  to 
authority. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  have 
misunderstood  one  part  of  his  argument.  The  noble  lord  could  see  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  should  not  ask  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Lymington. 
Now,  what  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said  was,  that  these  places  were  the  only  ones  to  which 
men  of  retired  habits  would  repair  in  order  to  effect  their  return  to  parliament;  and 
therefore  he  contended,  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  send  two  members  instead 
of  one. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were:  for  the  amendment,  115;  against  it,  182; 
majority  for  the  clause,  67. 

On  the  question  that  the  borough  of  Chippenham  stand  part  of  schedule  B, 
Captain  Boldero  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  population  returns  of  1821,  respecting 
that  borough,  and  offered  to  prove  their  error  by  evidence. 

Ministers  objected  to  this  offer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  case.  The 
offer  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  was  such  as  he  apprehended  could  not  be  re- 
fused. The  further  they  proceeded,  the  more  he  became  convinced,  that  a  great 
error  had  been  committed  in  not  referring  the  whole  of  these  details  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. In  1821,  by  the  population  returns,  there  were  in  Chippenham  borough 
and  parish,  576  inhabited  houses.  He  turned  to  the  population  return  of  1811, 
and  by  that  it  appeared,  that  there  were  in  Chippenham  borough  and  tithings,  668 
inhabited  houses.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Surely 
that  was  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  the  hon.  member  might  be  able  to 
show  that  there  had  been  some  great  error  in  the  other  point. 

Mr.  Pusey  stated,  that  by  the  population  returns  of  1821,  Chippenham  was  rated 
at  521  houses,  and  3,500  inhabitants;  but  he  was  in  possession  of  a  parish  document, 
which  proved,  that  in  1821  there  were  756  houses.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  at  present 
the  place  contained  4,300  inhabitants. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  b^ged  to  add,  that  in  1811  there  were  thirty-three  uninhabited 
houses,  and  in  1821  nineteen ;  so  that,  by  comparing  the  two  returns,  100  houses  and 
upwards,  unless  it  were  asserted  that  they  had  been  taken  down,  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  latter  return. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  there  might  haye  existed  a  mistake  in  the  return  of 
the  number  of  houses  in  Chippenham,  but  denied  that  such  a  mistake  involved 
another  in  the  population  return ;  and  as  to  calling  evidence  to  prove  in  what  the 
mistake  consisted,  where,  he  might  ask,  was  such  to  be  had?  How  was  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  bo  cognizant  of  the  population  of  Chippenham,  except  the  person  who 
had  made  the  return  on  oath ;  and  how  could  he  be  examined  as  to  the  credibility 
of  his  own  return  ?  He  had  little  doubt  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  return  of  the 
number  of  houses,  but  he  had  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  error  had  not  extended  to 
the  population  return. 

After  some  farther  remarks  from  Mr.  Sanford,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  and  Lord 
Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  was  one  broad  fact  staring  them  in  the  face,  which 
was,  that  there  were  105  houses  in  Chippenham  missing  from  the  census  of  1811. 
In  that  year  the  number  was  705 :  and  in  1821  the  number  returned  was  600.  It 
had  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  that 
trade  had  declined,  that  persons  had  become  bankrupts,  and  that  housekeepers  had 
given  up  their  residences,  and  taken  themselves  off  elsewhere ;  but  such  was  evidently 
not  the  fact,  because  the  population  of  181 1  was  greater  in  proportion,  and  the  houses 
were  more  thickly  inhabited,  than  in  1821 ;  and  when  the  noble  lord  talked  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  any  evidence  on  this  subject,  he  roust  be  suffered  to  remind 
him,  that  probably  the  man  who  made  the  return  of  1821  was  in  existence,  and  to 
be  found,  and  he  could  be  brought  forward  to  state  the  reason  for  having  omitted  to 
reckon  so  large  a  number  of  houses  as  105  in  the  return  made  by  him.  He  did  not 
ask  to  have  evidence  generally,  since  such  had  been  rejected ;  but,  at  all  events,  let 
the  case  of  Chippenham  be  an  exception  to  the  others,  having  so  fair  a  claim  to  that 
exception,  until  the  facts  were  placed  rightly  before  the  House. 
Later  in  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  said,  in  urging 
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the  noble  lord  to  assent  to  the  proposition  for  delay,  and  enquiry  into  the  discrepancy 
between  the  population  returns  before  the  House,  hcdid  not  want  to  throw  unnecessary 
obstacles  for  the  purpose  of  delay  in  the  way  of  the  bill.  Let  them  drop  Chippen- 
ham till  enquiry  had  been  made,  it  being  evident  there  were  no  authentic  data  for 
them  to  legislate  upon  yet  furnished,  and  proceed  with  the  next  borough  on  the 
schedule ;  and  should  it  appear  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  the  line,  he,  for 
one,  would  vote  for  retaining  it  in  its  present  position.  They  had  disposed  of 
several  boroughs  this  night  without  meeting  one  which  had  such  claims  for  consi- 
deration, and  it  was  probable  they  should  meet  with  no  more  such.  lie  would 
therefore  suggest,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  returning 
officer,  who  was  now  in  town,  and  they  could  proceed  with  other  boroughs  without 
establishing  an  inconvenient  precedent. 

On  a  division,  the  original  question  was  carried  by  251  against  181,  majority  70; 
and  Chippenham  was  added  to  the  schedule. 

July  28,  1831. 

On  the  motion  respecting  Cockerraouth, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  he  should  certainly  spare  the  time  of  the  committee,  as  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  them  after  what  had  occurred  last  night  in  the 
case  of  Chippenham,  when  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  in  the 
House — [**  No,  no ! "]  He  felt  it  rather  extraordinary  that  he  should  be  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  when  it  could  not  be  known  to  hon.  members  what  he 
had  to  say.  What  he  intended  to  have  said  was,  that  it  was  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  member  of  that  House,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
returns  of  1821.  It  was  proved  with  regard  to  one  point,  that  106  houses  of  that 
place  had  been  left  out  of  the  returns,  and  yet  the  committee  had  refused  to  hear 
any  evidence  as  to  how  that  error  had  arisen.  His  determination  was  taken,  not  to 
trouble  the  committee  with  any  details  concerning  schedule  B;  for  he  now  despaired, 
whatever  case  should  be  made  out,  of  the  committee  doing  any  thing  but  condemning 
all  the  boroughs  in  the  schedule. 

On  the  motion  that  Dorchester  stand  part  of  schedule  6, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  thought  that  there  were  very  good  reasons  for  giving  to 
the  borough  of  Dorchester  the  advantage  of  its  connection  with  Fordington.  The 
two  places  were  one  continuous  town.  Although  Fordington  was  not  in  the  borough, 
yet  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  town ;  and,  according  to  the  principle  by  which 
ministers  had  been  guided,  there  appeared  good  ground  for  constituting  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Dorchester.  But,  supposing  that  were  not  the  case,  then  he  admitted 
that  the  population  of  Dorchester  was  not  sufficient  to  exempt  it  from  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord ;  but  in  making  that  admission,  he  clearly  proved  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  line,  because  a  borough  was  about  to  be  disfranchised  which  it  was 
admitted  was  most  perfect.  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
considered  a  more  important  principle.  The  constituency  of  Dorchester  consisted 
of  every  inhabitant  householder  who  contributed  to  the  local  charges.  These  in 
number  amounted  to  500;  but  the  new  rule  would  deprive  the  town  of  200  of 
these,  and  would  confine  the  constituency  to  300  votes.  It  might  be  said,  that  he 
was  stating  this  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  dissatisfaction  amongst  those  who  would 
be  disfranchised  by  this  bill ;  but  he  wished  explicitly  to  decuare,  that  he  would 
never  ally  himself  with  those  whose  object  was  to  excite  dissatisfaction  amongst  any 
class  whatever.  He  must  say,  however,  that  it  was  a  fatal  error  in  this  bill,  that 
when  the  opportunity  offered  of  maintaining  the  connection  between  the  wealthy 
class  of  voters,, and  that  class  which  was  above  pauperism,  but  below  the  line  of 
being  £10  householders,  they  neglected  it,  and  thus  lost  the  fair  opportunity  of  soft- 
ening the  harshness  of  the  arbitrary  line  which  they  had  laid  down.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  have,  in  this  instance,  given  the  franchise  to  all  those  who  were  above 
pauperism.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  the 
elective  franchise,  for  all  they  had  a  right  to  was  to  be  well  governed ;  but,  by  re- 
fusing the  franchise  under  such  circumstances,  they  were  diminishing  the  chance 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  final.  It  might  be  alleged  that  these  poorer  house- 
holders would  be  more  open  to  bribery ;  but  he  could  truly  say,  that,  as  far  as  his 
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experience  went,  they  were  not  in  the  least  more  open  to  bribery  than  the  voters 
for  residences  of  £10  value.  The  House  had  only  to  look  at  Liverpool  to  be  con- 
vinced of  that  fact.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  the  indiscriminate  admission 
of  all  the  class  of  voters  to  whom  he  alluded ;  for  he  was  aware  that  in  manufactu- 
ring districts  the  franchise  to  £10  householders  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  very  ground,  therefore,  on  which  he  would  refuse  the  franchise 
to  householders  under  £10  in  a  manufacturing  town,  would  be  the  same  as  that  on 
which  he  would  desire  to  continue  it  to  Dorchester.  The  rule  laid  down  of  £10 
qualifications,  would  admit  in  one  place  a  lower  class  of  voters  than  could  be  found 
lu  the  £5  houses  of  the  other.  Here  there  was  a  case  in  which  ministers  might,  with 
perfect  safetv,  have  permitted  500  householders  to  preserve  their  franchise;  and,  so 
far  from  disfranchising  the  borough,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  seized  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  it  its  present  privileges  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that 
they  could  do  so  without  violating  their  own  arbitrary  rule. 

On  a  division,  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  279  against  193 ;  majority,  8G. 

Jult29,  1831. 

On  the  question,  **  That  the  borough  of  Malmesbury  do  stand  part  of  schedule  B,^' — 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  further  proceedings  of  the  committee  be  deferred, 
and  that  the  chairman  do  report  progress. 

On  the  chairman  putting  the  question, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  wished  to  have  some  understanding  with  the  noble  lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  their  sitting  to-morrow.  He  thought  they  had 
better  go  on  to  the  usual  hour  (it  was  then  half-past  twelve)  that  evcnmg,  and  ad- 
journ over,  as  usual,  to  Monday.  Besides  that  the  noble  lord's  motion  took  them 
all  by  surprise,  it  was  contrary  to  an  understanding  which  he  had  had  with  the  right 
hon.  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  respecting  the  progress  of  the  bill.  Unless  some 
hours  of. relaxation  were  afforded  hon.  members,  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  important  measure  before  the  House.  The  proposal  for  sitting 
to-morrow  was,  moreover,  a  direct  violation  of  the  noble  lord's  own  former  arrange- 
ment, to  which  the  House  had  assented;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  many  hon. 
members,  relying  on  that  arrangement,  had  paired  off  that  evening,  and  gone  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  little  necessary  recreation. — Ministers 
were  as  fully  aware  a  week  since  as  now,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  open 
London  Bridge.  There  was  ample  time,  therefore,  to  have  given  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  sit  on  Saturday. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  *'  That  the  chairman  do  ask  leave  to  sit 
Again  to-morrow:" — For  the  motion  216;  against  it  143 — majority  73.  House  re- 
sumed.   Committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 

August  2,  1831. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  question  that  the  borougn  of  Sudbury  stand  part  of  schedule 

SiB  Robebt  Pejsl  maintained,  that  no  stronger  case  could  possibly  be  brought  for- 
ward than  that  of  Sudbury.  Undoubtedly  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  town,  and 
undoubtedly  it  had  more  than  4,000  inhabitants  in  1821.  The  noble  lord,  who  took 
a  different  view,  had  only  two  things  to  rely  upcm;  first,  that  Ballingdon  was  not 
part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints;  and  secondly,  the  act  for  paving  and  lighting  in 
1825.  Now,  that  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  parish,  there  really  could  not  be  a  ra- 
tional doubt — it  paid  taxes,  tithes,  and  church-rates,  as  part  of  the  parish — it  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  churchwardens — it  had  no  chapel  of  its  own,  so  that  all  the 
ceremonies  relating  to  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  were  performed  at  the  church 
of  Sudbury.    In  a  word,  Ballingdon  was  part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  for  all  legal 

Eurposes,  and  how  or  why  should  they  then  deny  the  relation  ?  Then  as  to  the  act, 
e  observed,  that  it  was,  m  itself,  a  most  preposterous  piece  of  legislation;  it  con- 
sisted of  120  clauses,  and  one  of  them  provided,  that  all  houses  jthenceforth  built  in 
Sudbury  should  be  perpendicular.  Besides,  no  argument  could  be  dra^n,  even  re- 
specting the  linuts  of  the  borough,  from  such  an  aci.     There  were  numerous  in- 
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stances  io  which  parts  of  boroughs  had  been  known  to  be  left  out  in  such  acts;  and 
here  there  was  an  especial  reason  why  the  hamlet  of  Ballingdon  should  be  omitted. 
It  lay  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  wherein  the  magistrates  of  Essex  had  no  jurisdiction; 
there  were,  therefore,  cogent  legal  reasons  why  Ballingdon  should  not  be  included 
in  the  act.  He  insisted  that  no  claim  could  be  more  satbfactory,  or  more  clearly 
established,  than  that  which  had  been  set  forth  for  the  borough  of  Sudbury;  and  he 
considered  the  ministers  need  not  hesitate  to  do  justice  in  this  case,  because  it  was 
one  essentially  peculiar,  and  could  not  be  possibly  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

On  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  157  against  108,  majority  49,  that  Sudbury  stand 
part  of  schedule  B. 

On  the  question,  ^^  that  Manchester,  including  the  townships  of  Manchester, 
Chorlton-row,  Ardwicke,  Beswicis,  Uulme,  Cheetham,  Bradford,  £cc.,  stand  part  of 
schedule  C,*'— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  they  were  now  out  of  the  disfrancliising  clauses,  and  were 
proceeding  to  those  of  enfranchisement,  and  he  rose  to  protest  against  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  had  for  its  object  to  enfranchise  large  towns  at  the  expense  of 
boroughs.  If  these  were  considered  as  spoils  taken  from  places  which  had  long 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  he  should  decidedly  object  to  the  principle.  lie  objected  also 
to  the  principle,  because  it  went  to  enfranchise  so  many  towns.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  called  upon  to  state,  as  he  had  done  previously  to  the  dissolution,  that,  look- 
ing at  the  difficulties  which  the  government  had  to  contend  with — and  though  dif- 
fering as  he  did  from  a  majority  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  taking 
into  account  the  circumstances  of  the  country — he  should  not  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  moderate  reform.  As  a  member  of  the  late  government  he  had 
opposed  the  enfranchisement  of  large  towns,  not  because  he  apprehended  any  imme- 
diate dangers  from  such  a  measure,  but  because  he  was  afraid  of  entertaining  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  at  all,  and  was  fearful  that  any  plan  of  reform,  limited  exclusively 
to  enfranchisement,  proposed  by  a  government  which  had  been  previously  opposed 
to  all  reform,  would  not  give  satisfaction,  and  would  not,  probably,  be  permanent, 
considering  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question.  On  coming  to  schedule  C, 
he  should  consider  himself  privileged  to  object  to  any  of  the  clauses,  particularly  if 
those  clauses  should  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  the  boroughs  in  schedules  A  and 
B  had  been  disfranchised,  and  that  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  disfranchisement 
must  be  filled  up.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  any  enfran- 
chisement on  the  ground  that  disfranchisement  must  be  a  necessary  preliminary. 
With  regard  to  the  first  clause,  and  notwithstanding  the  feelings  of  the  country,  he 
must'  say,  that  disfranchisement  as  a  rule  was  unjust,  and  on  that  point  he  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  nothing.  Having  regard  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country, 
however,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  deny  the  right  to  Manchester,  the  first  place 
mentioned  in  the  schedule,  to  send  members  to  parliament;  but  he  thought  that  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement  was  unjust.  He  thought  the  rule  adopted  by  minis- 
ters an  absurd  one.  There  was  no  sufficient  ground,  in  his  opinion,  for  disfran- 
chisement ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  would  not  yield  on  the  score  of 
enfranchisement.  He  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  diminish  the  favour 
of  concession  by  unavailing  opposition.  But  if  he  were  proposing  enfranchisement^ 
he  should  say,  that  in  all  cases  he  would  give  the  enfranchised  place  two  members* 
not  one.  That  was,  if  he  had  fifty  members  to  give,  he  would  select  twenty-five 
places,  and  give  each  place  two  members,  rather  than  select  fifty  places,  and  give  to 
each  one  member.  He  certainly  thought  that  the  enfranchisement  propositi  was 
much  too  extensive;  but  as  it  was,  if  priority  were  given  to  any  place,  Manchester 
certainly  deserved  to  be  the  first  place  enfranchised.  Birmingham  also  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  same  advantage,  and  then  followed  Leeds,  which  ought  to  have  the 
same  privilege.  On  former  occasions  these  were  the  towns  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  the  forfeited  franchises :  then  the  franchise  of  Penryn  was  to  be  given 
to  Manchester,  that  of  Grampound  to  Leeds,  and  that  of  East  Retford  to  Birming- 
ham. That  was  proposed  by  those  gentlemen  who  were  favourable  to  the  transfer. 
To  the  three  towns  which  stood  first  he  had  no  objection;  to  the  fourth  town  on  the 
list  ho  should  object.  He  never  could  have  supposed,  when  he  heard  of  a  Reform 
Bill,  that  Deptfonl,  and  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich  were  to  send  members  to  Parlia* 
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ment.  He  belieTed,  too,  they  dreamed  as  little  of  it  themselves  as  he  did.  He 
understood  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  to  destroy  nomination  boroughs ;  and 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  five  the  franchise  to  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and  IJeptford, 
places  under  the  immediate  influence  of  government,  and  by  that  means  to  consti- 
tute an  enormous  nomination  borough.  He  objected  also  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  If  it  were  desirable  to  give  those  districts  increased 
representation,  he  should  prefer  doing  so  by  adding  two  members  to  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  proper  principle  upon  which  to  give  representation  was  popula- 
tion, in  order  that  lai^  masses  of  the  people  might  have  a  voice  in  the  representa- 
tion. On  these  grounds,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  proposed 
enfranchisement  to  certain  large  towns,  he  wonld  not  waste  the  time  of  the  House 
by  discussing  or  opposing  the  enfranchisement  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or 
Leeds;  and  no  man  more  sincerely  hoped  that  this  change  would  turn  out  for  their 
good.  Taking,  however,  any  single  case— taking  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  the 
description  given  of  it  by  hon.  members,  as  to  its  increase  in  population,  wealth, 
and  industry — he  would  ask,  was  not  this  very  increase  the  best  proof  that  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  was  not  necessary  to  improvement,  and  that  towns  could 
flourish  without  having  representatives  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  state? 
Enfranchisement  certainly  was  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times;  but  it 
ought  to  be  recollected  there  was  no  corresponding  disfranchisement.  On  these 
grounds  he  would  not  make  any  objection  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  first  three 
towns  in  C ;  but  he  should  reserve  the  right  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  all  the  other 
places  included  in  that  schedule.  When  the  committee  came  to  Greenwich,  Dept- 
ford,  and  Woolwich,  he  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  they  be  omitted, 
because  he  considered  they  were  under  influence — because  it  was  dangerous  to  give 
the  franchise  to  places  in  such  proximity  to  the  House — and  because,  both  from 
moral  and  physical  strength,  they  might  influence  the  deliberations  of  that  House. 
For  these  reasons  he  woiUd  take  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  Greenwich  and  other  places  close  to  the  metropolis.  But  he  should  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  form  what  opinion  he  pleased  with  respect  to  the  other  proposed 
boroughs.  He  should  certainly  propose  that  Greenwich  he  omitted  from  the  sche- 
dule C,  and  take  the  sense  of  that  House  on  the  question ;  because  he  objected  to 
the  undue  influence  which  the  metropolitan  districts  exercised  over  their  members. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  s^d  he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite.  The  noble  lord  could  not  imagine  how  any  per- 
son could  support  enfranchisement  without  disfranchisement.  But  he  told  the  noble 
lord,  that  one  was  a  question  of  expediency  and  the  other  of  justice;  and  those  who 
might  be  prepared  to  yield  to  the  point  of  expediency,  might  still  think  themselves 
justified  in  resisting  proposals  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  founded  on  injustice. 
But  the  noble  lord  had  said,  '^  You  who  have  been  against  reform  never  should 
be  a  reformer:  you  are  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a  reformer; 
and  not  even  the  circumstances  of  the  country  (altered  in  consequence  of  one 
government  leaving  office  because  they  would  not  concede  reform,  and  another 
coming  in  pledged  to  grant  it;  altered  by  the  sanction  of  the  king^s  govemmentt 
and  the  king^s  name  being  given  to  their  plan  of  reform,  and  by  the  weight  and 
influence  of  the  royal  character  being  taken  away  from  the  constitution,  as  it  had 
hitherto  existed,  and  transferred  to  the  support  of  an  extensive  change)  will  form 
any  excuse  for  your  turning  reformer."  And  was  it  the  noble  lord  who  said,  that 
he  ought  to  allow  no  change  to  take  place  in  his  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  reform? 
Had  he  ever  taunted  the  noble  lord  with  a  departure  from  his  principles?  Had  he 
said,  that  he  would  bind  the  noble  lord  down  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
expressed  ?  If  the  noble  lord*s  doctrine,  that  no  change  should  take  place  in  a  man  s 
opinions  was  to  be  considered  as  correct,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  his  two  right 
hon.  friends  opposite  (probably  Mr,  Grant,  and  Viscount  Palmerston),  who,  for 
fifteen  years  past,  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their  adherence  to  the  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose  domestic  policy  was  marked  by  the  most  decided 
resistance  to  reform  in  every  shape?  But  did  he  deny  to  the  noble  lord,  and  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  perfect  right  to  take  what  course  they  thought  fit,  on  account  of  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  on  the  question  of  reform?    Had  they  any 
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other  reason  or  pretext  to  assign  for  their  support  of  the  present  measure,  except 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country?  In  1826,  when  the  application  of  the 
forfeited  franchise  of  Grampound  came  to  be  considered,  what  course  did  his  noble 
friend  (Viscount  Palmerston)  take?  Did  he  concur  in  the  expediency  of  transferring" 
it  to  some  large  town,  or  did  he  not  rather  adhere  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  vote  for  transferring  it  to  the  neighbouring  hundred?  Had  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
even  insinuated  that  there  was  any  thing  unworthy  in  the  course  which  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  pursued?  But, he  thought  that  the  noble  lord,  after 
the  speeches  which  he  had  made,  and  the  able* treatises  which  he  had  written  on  the 
snbject  of  reform,  and  flanked  as  he  was  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  by  persons 
who  had  always  opposed  reform,  should  be  the  last  person  to  taunt  his  opponents 
with  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reform.  lie  knew  not  what  possible  advan- 
tage would  result  to  him  by  changing  his  opinion,  if  change  there  was.  He  had 
uniformly  held  the  same  language  since  the  question  had  been  under  consideration. 
After  the  change  of  government  had  taken  place,  he  declared,  that  rather  than  risk 
another  change  of  government  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  he  would  lend  his 
assistance  to  the  government,  in  the  hope  that  some  moderate  plan  of  reform  would 
be  proposed,  to  which  he  should  be  able  to  give  his  consent  with  justice.  lie  still 
adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  would  support  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  he  could 
without  violation  of  principle,  and  perpetrating  injustice;  and,  in  spite  of  the  taunts 
of  the  noble  lord,  he  intended  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 
In  reply  to  some  farther  remarks  from  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said, 
that  he  was  willing  to  adhere  to  his  opinion,  and  not  take  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment.  He  was  ready  to  pay  that  penalty  for  his  opinion.  He  would  not  be  a  party 
to  the  hazard  which  he  thought  they  were  incurring  by  this  bill.   He  would  infinitely 

f>refer  paying  the  penalty  of  permanent  exclusion  from  office,  to  sharing  the  noble 
ord*s  responsibility.  But  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  to-night  was,  in  reality, 
the  proposal  which  the  noble  lord  had  himself  made  a  few  years  ago.  The  noble 
lord  had  thought  proper  to  change  the  proposition  which  he  first  made,  to  grant 
compensation  to  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  condition 
of  the  country,  and  that  was  the  excuse  ho  then  offered  for  his  own  change  of  opinion — 
viz.,  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  said,  that  at  present,  from  recent 
experience,  he  had  great  objection  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  at  all.  ^  He  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  any  unnecessary  obstacle  to  proceeding  with  the  rest  of  the  clause. 
He  would,  therefore,  let  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  pass,  without  opposi- 
tion, for  the  present.  To-morrow,  the  committee  might  take  the  discussion  on  the 
rest  of  the  schedule.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  any  thing  to  be  urged,  as 
to  the  local  districts  of  the  three  places  which  ho  had  just  named,  perhaps  the  noble 
lonl  would  permit  them  to  agitate  it  to-morrow. 
The  original  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  KING'S  MESSAGE-PROVISION  FOR  THE  PRINCESS 

VICTORIA. 

August  2,  1831. 

Lord  Althorp  brought  up  a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  tne  following  effect: — 
"  William  K. — His  Majesty  taking  into  his  conbideration,  that  since  the  parlia- 
ment made  a  provision  for  the  support  of  her  Royul  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
and  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent,  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
make  it  proper  that  a  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  f^f  Kent,  and  for  the  honourable  support  and  education  of  her  Highness 
the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent,  recommends  the  consideration  thereof  to 
this  House,  and  relies  on  the  attachment  of  his  faithful  Commons,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion.'* 

Message  to  be  token  into  consideration  to-morrow. 
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August  3, 1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  message  from  his  Migesty,  respecting  a  further  grant  of  money 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria. 

His  lordship  then,  after  an  explanatory  statement,  moYed  the  following  resdntion : 
— "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  eommittee,  that  his  Majesty  should  l^  enabled  to 
grant  a  yearly  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,000,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L^land,  for  a  more  adequate  provision  for  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Uuchess  of  Kent,  and  the  honourable  support  and  education  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  of  Kent ;  and  the  said  yearly 
sum  to  be  paid  from  the  5th  of  January,  1831.'* 

Mr.  Hunt  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  £5,000  for  j£lO,000. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  in  thinking,  that  no 
person  ought  to  consider  the  proposed  ^rant  immoderate. 

'  Sib  Robert  Pbbl  quite  concurred  with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  better  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  this  country  to  make  a  just  and  independent  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  the  heii^presumptive  to  the  Throne,  considering  her  age, 
than  to  leave  her  dependent  on  the  voluntary,  though  very  honourable  bounty,  c»f 
a  near  relation,  now  the  sovereign  of  another  country.  He  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  person  possessing  a  proper  feeling  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  to 
desire  to  restrict  the  public  bounty,  in  onier  to  nudce  the  heir-presumptive  dependent 
for  maintenance  and  education  on  her  relations.  The  grant  proposed  appclu^  to 
be  liberal,  and  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  was  not,  however,  more  liberal  than  just,  and 
he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston.  Gentlemen  were  all  aware  of  the  claims  made  upon  the  libe- 
rality of  persons  in  exalted  situations.  The  hospitality  which  they  exercised  was 
nothing  more  than  that  decent  hospitality  which  was  frequently  displayed  by 
persons  of  less  dignity ;  and  it  did  not  fail  to  serve  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  These  exalted  personages  were  also  large  sub- 
scribers to  many  useful  charitable  institutions;  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  much 
more  of  this  grant,  contrary  to  what  people  generally  imagined,  would  be  ex- 
pended in  promoting  public  objects,  than  in  maintaining  uie  splendour  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  granted.  It  was  quite  consistent  in  those  gentlemen 
who  were  advocates  of  popular  principles,  to  be  likewise  the  advocates  for  a 
suitable  provision  being  made  to  those  who  governed  the  country;  so  that  they 
might  have  the  means  of  introducing  themselves  to  the  best  society,  and  of  accustom- 
ing themselves  to  that  intercourse  with  their  subjects,  which  was  much  more 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  of  this  country,  than  on  the  part  of  a  despotic 
bovereign.  As  he  could  not  see  how  this  desirable  object  could  be  c  btained  at  a  less 
expense,  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment,  and  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  0 ;  Noe?, 
223— majority,  223. 

Original  resolution  agreed  to. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL. 
August  3,  1831. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
bill  for  England, — 

The  first  question  was,  "  That  Greenwich,  including  the  parishes  of  Greenwich,  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Dcptford,  and  Woolwich,  Kent,  form  part  of  schedule  C." 

Sib  Robkbt  Peel  said,  before  they  proceeded  further,  he  wished  to  ascertain 
the  construction  which  was  to  be  put  upon  the  twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  bill,  which 
had  a  material  bearing  upon  the  present  question.    By  that  clause  it  was  provided. 
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'^  that  80  far  as  it  relates  to  any  city  or  borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the 
said  schedule  A),  which  now  has  the  privilege  of  sending  a  member  or  members 
to  parliament,  but  does  not  contain  of  houses,  warehouses,  and  counting-houses, 
more  than  300  in  the  whole,  such  houses  being  assessed  to  the  duty  on  inhabited 
houses,  upon  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  such  houses,  warehouses,  or 
counting-houses,  whether  separately,  or  jointly  with  any  land  occupied  therewith, 
being  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10,  or  being  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  upon  a  yearly  value  of  £10,  the  said  last-mentioned  commissioners,  or  the 

miyor  part  of  them,  shall  within months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  proceed  to 

incorporate  with  any  such  city  or  borough,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
one  or  more  parishes  or  townships,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  which  may  be  situated 
within,  or  adjoining  to,  such  city  or  borough/*  What  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether,  supposing  a  city  or  borough  hod  more  than  300  houses  rated  at  £10  a  year, 
the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  annex  adjoining  parishes  to  places  so 
circumstanced  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  intention  of  the  planners  of  the  bill  was,  that  the 
twenty-fifth  clause  should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  twenty-fourth,  by 
which  the  commissioners  would  be  authorized  to  declare  the  boundaries  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  and  to  incorporate  a<'jttcent  townships,  even  though  such  places 
with  which  they  were  to  form  a  part,  should  contain  more  than  300  £10 
houses. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  understood  by  this,  that  the  commissioners  had  power  in  all 
cases  to  annex  the  adjoining  parishes  to  a  city  or  borough,  at  their  discretion. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  it  was  so  intended. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  not  asked  the  question  to  provoke  a  discussion 
on  that  clause,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  a  doubt  on  the  provi- 
sions of  a  subsequent  clause,  which  had  a  material  bearing  on  that  now  under 
their  consideration.  The  question  then  before  the  Committee  was,  that  Green- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Woolwich,  should  acquire  the  right  of  sending  two  members 
to  parliament.  He  thought  these  places  ought  not  to  acquire  that  right.  In 
considering  the  matter,  he  would  cautiously  abstain  from  entering  into  observa« 
tions  respecting  the  principle  of  the  bill,  reserving  to  himself  the  full  right  of 
speaking  upon  it  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  and  on  the  third  reading.  He 
meant,  as  he  had  done  throughout,  in  discussing  any  of  the  details  of  the  bill, 
to  confine  himself  to  the  special  circumstance  under  consideration.  In  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  assume,  that  what 
had  heretofore  been  done,  had  been  done  well,  and  justly,  and  rightly.  Conceding 
this,  therefore,  for  the  present,  he  begged  to  state,  that  he  saw  no  peculiarity  which 
would  entitle  these  places  to  return  members  to  parliament.  Assuming  that  they 
had  dealt  fairly  and  justly  by  schedules  A  and  B,  and  that  the  franchises  which  were 
forfeited  should  be  transferred  to  other  more  populous  and  wealthy  places,  still,  he 
must  deny  that  the  selection  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford  was  justifiable,  even 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord's  bill.  He  would  avoid  all  reference 
to  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  as  regurded  schedules  A  and  B ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  at  once  to  object  to  the  granting  the  metropolitan  districts  that  vast 
influence  in  the  representation  of  the  country  which  this  bill  would  confer  upon 
them.  He  would  also  state,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing,  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  delay,  to  take  Greenwich  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  suburban  parishes 
which  were  to  receive  representatives,  and  to  consider  the  division  he  meant  to  take 
upon  this  question  as  decisive  of  all  the  other  districts.  Certainly,  he  had  been 
much  surprifsed  to  find  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford,  included  amongst 
those  places  which  were  to  be  enfranchised.  It  was  said,  that  Greenwich  had  here- 
tofore exercised  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament;  but  the  noble  lord 
could  not,  surely,  rely  upon  that  fact.  He  admitted  that  Greenwich  had  formerly 
cent  a  member;  but  to  make  that  circumstance  now  available,  the  noble  lord  should 
propose  to  give  representatives  to  every  other  place  which  had  formerly  been,  and 
was  not  at  present,  represented.  But  the  noble  lord  had  put  prescriptive  right  out 
of  the  question,  beeause  there  were  a  number  of  places  which  he  did  not  propose 
to  enfranchise,  and  which  had  in  former  times,  like  Greenwich,  enjoyed  the  right  of 
representation.     Even  if  that  were  admitted,  there  was  no  reason  wny  the  claim  of 
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Greenwich  should  be  extended  to  the  other  places  set  forth  in  the  proposition.  In 
the  next  place,  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  trade  carried  on  in  these  places 
which  required  protection.  The  only  claim  they  really  possessed  was  founded  on 
population ;  and  this  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  good  one,  as  the  population  was 
found  to  vary  with  the  establishments  maintained  there  by  the  gfovemment.  In  the 
yery  useful  notes  attached  to  the  population  returns  of  1821,  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  population  had  fallen  off  in  Deptford,  and  increased  in  Greenwich;  and  the  fall- 
ing off  in  Deptford  was  ascribed  to  a  reduction  in  the  dockyards;  and  the  increase 
in  Greenwich  was  attributed  partly  to  the  naval  arsenal,  and  partly  to  the  fact  of  a 
greater  number  of  pensioners  choosing  to  become  residents  in  that  town.  From 
the  influence,  too,  which  the  government  would  exert  through  these  establishments, 
he  contended,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
were  not  directly  concerned,  Greenwich  and  its  dependencies  would  be  a  nomina- 
tion borough :  but  he  did  not  object  to  it  on  that  account,  though  it  certainly  seemed 
strange  the  noble  lord  should  have  selected  it  under  the  circumstances.  Great,  too, 
he  observed,  as  was  the  hostility  of  the  noble  lord  to  nomination  boroughs,  the  un- 
constitutional plan  of  giving  to  the  king  the  right  of  nominating  members  to  that 
House  had  been  hinted  at.  It  was  true,  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  not  expresslv  stated  that  this  would  be  hereafter  proposed;  but  there 
was  a  mode  of  doing  things  which,  with  all  apparent  caution,  rendered  perfectly 
evident  the  object  which  men  had  in  view — Dum  tacerU,  cltimant.  The  cabinet,  as 
a  responsible  body,  had  expressed  no  attention  or  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but 
the  noble  lord  who  had  introduced  this  bill  had  spoken  of  this  project  as  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration ;  and  it  was  to  be  fairly  presumed,  he  would  not  have  ven- 
tured even  upon  this  expression  of  opinion,  without  a  perfect  understanding  with  the 
other  members  of  the  administration  upon  the  subject.  The  truth  was,  the  noble 
lord  was  frightened  at  the  probable  consequences  of  his  own  measure,  and  was 
looking  out,  with  a  provident  eye,  for  remedies  to  meet  the  evils  which  it  would  not 
fail  to  create.  But  to  proceed  more  immediately  to  the  question  before  the  commit- 
tee respecting  Greenwich,  upon  which,  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay,  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  discussion  upon  all  the  metropolitan  districts.  He  would,  in  the  first 
place,  admit,  that  it  had  been  a  blot  upon  our  representative  system  that  the  great 
towns,  such  as  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
coimtry,  had  not  been  allowed  to  have  a  fair  share  in  the  representation ;  but  this 
blot,  he  did  not  believe,  could  be  fairly  alleged  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  metro- 
politan districts.  For  these  he  considered,  that  representation  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided. Though  some  opulent  and  populous  districts  about  the  metropolis  did  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  members  to  parliament,  yet,  looking  upon  the  metro- 
politan district  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  ])erfectly  provided.  Firsts 
there  were  the  four  members  for  the  city  of  London;  secondly,  there  were  two  for 
Westminster;  and  thirdly,  there  were  two  for  Southwark,  making  eight  in  all.  To 
these  might  be  probably  added  the  two  members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  because 
these  members  were  not  returned  by  a  rural  population,  but  chiefly  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis.  In  an  extremely  valuable  return  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  the  members  would  find  stated  the  number  of  families  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  which  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  number  concerned  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  the  number  of  those  employed  in  neither.  From  that  return  it 
appeared,  that,  in  agriculture,  there  were  only  9,393  families  engaged,  while  161,356 
were  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  This  showed  how  large  was  the  pro- 
portion of  town  influence  to  that  of  agricultural,  since  the  ratio  of  those  engaged 
was  as  161,000  to  9,300.  Indeed,  the  rural  population  in  Middlesex  did  not  alto- 
gether  amount  to  more  than  70,()00  or  80,000,  while  the  total  population  of  the 
county  was  1,140,000.  Thus  it  appeared,  there  were  ten  members  for  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  to  them  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Surrey  might,  in 
his  opinion,  be  fairly  added;  because,  considering  the  influence  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  observing  that  the  population  of  Brixton  was  a  town  population, 
and  not  a  rural  population,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  that  the  town  population 
exerted  sufficient  influence  to  return  one  member.  The  whole  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Surrey  amounted  to  130,000,  while  the  town  population  of  Southwark  and 
Brixton  amounted  to  268,000.    The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  metro- 
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politan  districts  had  eleven  members — the  four  for  the  city  of  London,  the  two  for 
Westminster,  the  two  for  South wark,  the  two  for  Middlesex,  and  the  one  for  Sur- 
rey. Never,  therefore,  was  there  juster  cause  for  surprise,  than  that  ten  more 
should  be  added  to  them,  giving  the  metropolitan  districLs  twenty-one  members. 
If  ministers  were  to  say,  that  the  principle  on  which  they  proceeded  was  population, 
or  contribution  to  the  taxes,  this  case  of  enfranchisement  would  be  intelligible; 
but  in  admitting  that  all  they  had  heretofore  done  was  done  well,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  this  was  not  the  principle  upon  which  they  proceeded.  Population  merely 
was  not  the  principle  of  the  bill.  If  the  ministers  were  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upbn  which  they  proceeded  was  population,  or  contribution  to  the  as- 
s^sed  taxes,  this  case  of  enfranchisement  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the 
metropolitan  districts  would  then  have  a  fair  claim;  but  that  was  not  the  principle 
upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  suppose,  that  any 
ministry  would  bring  a  plan  forward  to  deprive  England,  as  a  whole,  of  forty 
members,  while  it  gave  to  the  metropolis  ten,  in  addition  to  the  eleven  which 
it  ^ready  returned.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  simple  statement  of  this  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  committee  from  assenting  to  the  proposition 
involved  in  the  question  under  consideration.  A  moments  reflection  ought  to 
convince  every  man  of  the  undue  proportion  of  representation  which  would  be 
given  by  this  clause  of  the  bill  to  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  as  compared 
with  the  great  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  It  should  be  considered 
with  what  justice  these  additional  members  could  be  given  to  the  metropolis,  after 
what  had  been  done  with  the  representation  of  the  southern  counties,  and  with 
the  a^cultural  districts  generally.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  in  his  opin- 
ion, than  to  say,  that  as  a  town  increased  in  population,  so  the  number  of  its  re- 
presentatives should  also  increase.  A  proposition  of  that  kind  would  be  regarded 
as  a  wanton  and  unnecessary  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  yet 
that  was  the  very  proposition  which  his  Majesty'^  miuisters  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  recommending  the  clause  for  enfranchising  the  metropolitan  districts. 
Ministers  said,  that  they  would  disfranchise  all  nomination  boroughs:  let  them  do  so; 
they  had  some  ground  to  proceed  upon;  but  if  they  had  any  regard  for  justice — any 
desire  to  maintain  a  character  of  consistency — let  them  abstmn  from  making  such 
wanton  and  dangerous  innovations  on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  those  which 
were  proposed  by  this  clause.  It  never  was  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, that  representatives  should  be  given  to  towns  or  districts,  on  account  of  their 
population  only.  The  principle  had  been,  to  dbtribute  the  representation  between 
large  and  small  places,  and,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  population,  to  give 
two  representatives  to  every  town  on  wkich  the  elective  franchise  was  conferred. 
Upon  this  principle — to  which  there  were  but  five  exceptions — the  opulent  town  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  smallest  borough  contained  in  schedule  A,  were  equally  repre- 
sented. The  present  bill  departed  from  this  principle.  His  Majesty's  ministers 
rejected  population  as  the  ground  upon  which  the  elective  franchise  was,  under  this 
bill,  to  be  given ;  they  professed  to  take  it  only  as  the  test — the  absurd  test— of 
whether  or  no  a  borough  was  a  nomination  borough;  and  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  a  prosperous  condition;  but  in  this  case  they  adopted  that  alone  as  the  ground  of 
enfranchisement.  It  required  but  little  consideration  to  convince  any  man  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  test.  As  was  very  justly  said  the  other  night — the  great  com- 
plaint of  the  working  classes  being  the  want  of  employment,  you  take  the  numbers 
of  the  population  as  a  test  of  the  prosperity  of  any  particular  place;  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  very  oflen  happens  that  where  the  population  is  most  numerous,  there  the 
poor-rates  are  most  grievous,  and  trade  or  manufacture  is  in  the  least  flourishing 
condition.  In  many  towns,  large  numbers  of  Irish  had  located  themselves;  but  every 
one  would  admit  the  absurdity  of  taking  a  population  of  10,000  natives  of  the  sister 
kingdom  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  a  borough.  In  other  cases,  popu- 
lation had  not  been  taken  as  the  test  of  prosperity ;  or  why  was  Liverpool,  a  town 
unsurpassed  in  increasing  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  which,  from  its  situation, 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  merchants,  formed  the  great  connecting  link  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  western  quarter  of  the  world,  left  with  two  representatives 
only?  Liverpool  had  a  population  of  200,000  inhabitants;  did  ministers  on  that 
account  pmpose  to  add  to  its  representation — to  confer  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
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returaiag  four  or  six  additional  members  to  parliament?  I^o.  Then  what  became 
of  their  principle  of  population?  If  that  principle  were  a  good  one,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  metropolis  having  already  eleven 
representatives,  why  should  it  not  also  be  applied  to  Liverpool?  There  were  many 
large  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  borough  which  had  not  hitherto  taken  any 
part  in  the  election  of  members.  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  they  were  to  be 
incorporated  with  Liverpool,  and  thus  the  constituency  of  that  borough  was  to  be 
increased;  yet  there  was  to  be  no  increase  in  its  representation.  This  proved,  that 
the  case  of  the  metropolitan  districts  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  laid  down 
by  the  bill.  If  the  principle  to  be  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts  was  to  be 
Otinsidered  as  a  leading  and  a  guiding  one,  how  could  the  committee  possibly  neglect 
the  claim  of  Liverpool  to  additional  representation?  The  boroughs  of  Ayles* 
bury,  Banbury,  Calno,  Christchurch,  Leominster,  Malton,  and  two  others  of  a 
similar  stamp,  containing,  together,  a  population  of  32,198,  were  each  to  retain  the 
right  of  returning  two  members.  Thus,  sixteen  members  would  be  returned  by  a 
population  of  less  than  33,000;  while  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
containing  a  population  of  200,000,  was  to  return  but  two.  So,  again,  in  the  case 
of  Birmingham,  which  contained  a  population  of  170,000  or  lbO,(K)0  souls;  there* 
so  devotedly  attached  were  his  Majesty^s  ministers  to  the  ancient  system  of  repre* 
■entation,  that  although,  bv  the  result  of  their  own  plan,  they  had  forty  franchises 
to  dispose  of,  they  would  give  no  more  than  two  representatives  to  the  great  town  of 
Birmingham,  with  its  180,000  inhabitants — in  short,  they  would  give  it  no  greater 
weight  in  the  scale  of  representation  than  they  had  allowed  the  town  of  Malton  to 
retain,  which  was  saved  by  just  eighteen  persons  from  disfranchisement.  He  did 
not  complain  of  this  adherence  to  the  ancient  principle;  on  the  contrary,  he  approved 
of  it;  but,  if  that  were  taken  as  the  principle  of  this  bill,  it  was  incumbent  on  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  show  some  valid  ground,  some  great  and  overbearing  reason, 
why  the  metropolitan  districts  should  be  made  an  exception  to  it.  If  they  meant  to 
proceed  accordmg  to  population,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  different  places, 
they  ought  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  all.  By  the  bill,  certain  commissioners  were 
to  have  the  power  of  incorporating  and  joining  particular  parishes  with  particular 
boroughs ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  their  powers  were  all 
at  once  to  become  null  and  void;  and  Greenwich,  and  Marylebone,  and  other  districts 
of  the  same  kind,  were  to  have  their  own  distinct  representatives.  He  had  an  unfeigned 
res()ect  for  London  and  Westminster — perhaps  no  man  more ;  but  he  saw  no  reason 
why  their  suburban  districts  should  not  rather  be  incorporated  with  them,  than 
allowed  to  have  district  representatives.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  should  be  made  an  execution  to  the  rule  which  was 
to  apply  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  which 
had  equally  good  claims  to  representation.  He  had  now  stated  the  reasons  for 
which  he  would  oppose  this  enfranchisement.  The  first  proposition  he  wished  to 
urge  upon  the  House  was,  that  in  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
London  district  was  already  sufficiently  represented.  The  second  was,  that  the 
ancient  usage  of  our  representative  system  bad  been,  to  give  an  equal  right  to  all 

E laces  of  returning  two  members,  without  reference  to  their  ()0])ulation  or  contri- 
ution  to  the  taxes.  And  the  third  was,  that  ministers  had  heretofore  adhered  to 
this  rule — as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  Calne  and  Manchester— the  one  of  which 
they  determined  should  retain,  and  the  other  should  acquire,  two  members.  Having, 
accordingly,  adhered  in  all  other  cases  to  the  ancient  usage,  they  were  bound  in 
the  present  instance  to  show  why  they  departed  from  it  in  favour  of  the  me:ro« 
politan  districts,  and  what  were  the  pecmiaritics  of  these  places  which  had  so  weighed 
with  them  as  to  induce  them  to  desert  their  own  principles.  The  point  was,  could 
that  case  be  made  out,  which,  upon  a  consiaerution  of  population,  and  con- 
tribution to  the  taxes,  would  entitle  these  districts  to  additional  representatives? 
It  could  be  made  out,  but  it  told  against  themselves.  So  far  from  these  places  re- 
quiring additional  representatives,  he  thought,  from  their  proximity  to  the  seat  of 
government,  that  they  already  had  sufficient  influence  over  it.  lie  foresaw  very 
great  danger  from  giving  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts;  for  looking  at  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  great  body  of  the  constituency  in  communication — 
looking  at  their  locality,  their  vicinity  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  facility 
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'vrliich  they  would  always  have  of  approaching  the  government — ^looking  at  the  ready 
access  which  they  would  have  to  the  reports  of  proceedings  in  this  House — ^looking 
be  said,  to  these  matters,  it  could  not  he  denied,  that  the  constituents  as  well  as  the 
members  for  the  metropolitan  districts  would  have  immense  advantages  over  every 
other.  Alluding  to  one  of  those  districts — the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne — he  might 
observe,  that  it  was  about  to  acquire  two  rights;  because,  according  to  the  bill,  if 
he  understood  it  rightly,  all  ^10  householders  who  had  not  a  vote  for  the  city  of 
London  were  to  have  a  vote  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which,  added  to  their  nght 
of  voting  for  the  new  borough,  would  create  a  double  right.  Now  this  represen- 
tation, he  considered,  was  little  wanting  to  the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne.  It  so 
happened,  that  there  were  at  least  100  members  of  parliament  resident  in  that 
parish,  and  of  these,  very  many  had  actually  an  identity  of  interest  with  the 
parish.  In  its  select  vestry  there  were  no  less  than  ten  members  of  parliament, 
and  he  could  appeal  to  hon.  members  present,  whether  these  members  were  the 
least  frequent  In  their  attendance.  From  this  he  argued,  that  there  was  little  dan- 
ger that  the«interests  of  this  district,  which  had  virtually  so  many  representatives, 
could  suffer  from  not  being  enfranchised.  If,  however,  it  was  deemed  improper 
that  the  inhabitants  of  so  rich  and  extensive  a  district  should  be  left  without  their 
due  influence  in  the  general  representation,  why  did  they  not  proceed  upon  the 
same  plan  as  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ?  Why  did  tney  not  give  additional 
representatives  to  the  county  of  Middlesex?  They  might  think  they  had  done 
little  in  adding  ten  representatives  to  the  eleven  already  enjoyed  by  the  metropolitan 
districts,  but  they  were  much  mistaken.  They  had  deranged  the  balance  of  inter- 
ests in  this  country  more  than  was  wise,  and  in  a  degree  which  would  render  any 
endeavour  to  adjust  them  hereafter  a  matter  of  almost  hopeless  difficulty.  This 
balance  was  founded  on  proscription  :  but  it  was  not  the  more  unjust  or  the  less  to 
be  respected  on  this  account,  and  it  produced  a  regularity  and  security  which,  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  new  scheme  of  the  constitution,  he  feared  it  would  not  >}e 
possible  to  ensure.  Let  them  not  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  the 
whole  effect  of  this  proceeding  would  be  the  conferring  of  twenty-one  representatives 
upon  the  metropolitan  districts.  It  would  create  a  new  order  of  men  in  that  House, 
which  would  alter  in  character  and  increase  in  power  at  each  successive  election. 
Antceus-like,  the  more  they  came  in  contact  with  their  native  earth,  the  greater 
would  be  their  force,  the  higher  their  hope  and  vigour.  Another  point  which  might 
be  urged  was,  that  by  this  addition  of  town  representatives  they  were  giving  an 
undue  influence  to  the  more  active  portion  of  the  House  that  were  desirous  of 
changes,  and  that  which,  particularly  in  the  present  instance,  was,  from  the  vicinity, 
and  from  the  aggregated  nature  of  their  constituency,  more  immediately  under  its 
control;  for  the  members  for  towns,  must  of  necessity  be  persons  of  more  active 
habits  than  those  who  sat  for  counties;  as  well  from  the  circumstances  whereby  they 
could  alone  recommend  themselves  to  the  representation,  as  from  the  character  of 
their  constituency.  This,  he  thought,  was  no  reflection  on  the  country  gentlemen 
On  the  contrary,  their  indisposition  lightly  to  alter  ancient  institutions  and  estab- 
lished usages,  formed  an  admirable  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  the  House;  and 
enabled  it,  when  combined  with  the  laudable  desire  of  changes  (let  it  be  called)  upon 
the  part  of  the  town  representatives,  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  by  the  balance  of 
these  conflicting  opinions,  to  approximate  to,  if  they  did  not  arrive  at  truth.  But 
now,  by  taking  away  from  the  one  class  of  representatives,  and  adding  to  the  other, 
they  were  doing  injury  to  the  agricultural  interests,  without  conferring  any  benefit 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Looking,  he  would  say,  for  example,  to 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  he  should  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  local  interests  and 
local  attachments  would  go  for  nothing,  but  that  men  would  be  chosen,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  hon.  members  for  the  county  to  which  he  had  alluded,  for  the 
marked  line  of  politics  they  had  pursued.  He  saw  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
selected  to  represent  that  great  county,  though  he  possessed  no  local  connexions 
there,  and  selected  indeed,  evidently,  for  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted  in  politics, 
which  was  that  of  watching  with  the  greatest  closeness,  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  object  to  the  honourable  member  on  the  fact  that  such  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  selection.  The  hon.  member  had  only  zealously  performed 
what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  a  public  duty,  and  he  was  rewardea  for  it  by 
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the  representation  of  the  metropolitan  coonty.  The  only  reason  for  which  he  alluded 
to  the  circumstance,  was,  to  show  the  sort  of  men  that  these  metropolitan  represen- 
tatives were  likely  to  t>e,  and  to  mark,  in  consequence,  the  great  additional  influence 
which  such  men,  so  closely  in  communication  with  their  constituents,  must  have  in 
that  House.  There  would  be  in  this  manner  ten  additional  members  for  London, 
and  the  change  would  be  most  considerable.  Viewing  that  change  in  its  future 
effects  by  those  which,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  the  prospect  of  reform  had 
already  produced,  he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it  a  change  that  was  likely, 
upon  tho  whole,  to  work  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  He  viewed  it  as  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  but  anticipate 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  better.  He  thought  it  would  aggravate  the  loss  the 
agricultural  interest  were  about  to  sustain  by  the  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and  that 
it  would  give  an  undue  influence  to  the  popular  voice  in  that  House.  On  these 
grounds,  he  should  certainly  resist  giving  the  franchise,  in  the  manner  now  proposed, 
to  Greenwich,  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  by  placing  them  in  schedule  C. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  the  noble  lord  to  understand, 
he  had  not  intended  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  county  members.  Quite  the 
reverse;  all  he  had  said  was,  they  did  not  usually  exert  so  much  versatility,  or  desire 
for  change,  as  the  representatives  of  towns  and  boroughs.  For  this  reason,  he 
thought  the  provisions  of  this  clause  gave  the  party  desiring  change  an  additional 
power.  He  had  always  regarded  the  county  members  as  a  most  enlightened,  in- 
telligent, and  useful  body,  but  they  did  not  possess  the  active,  restless  qualities  of 
their  opponents. 

On  a  division,  tlie  original  motion  was  carried  by  295  against  188 ;  majority,  107. 

August  4,  1831. 

The  question  was,  **  That  Wolverhampton,  including  the  townships  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston,  Willenhall,  Wcdnesfield,  and  the  parisli  of  Scdgeley,  Staffordshire, 
stand  part  of  schedule  C." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  two  representatives  were 
to  be  given  to  the  united  districts  which  were  to  compose  the  borough  of  Wolver- 
hampton. He  therefore  tliought  two  should  also  be  given  to  the  united  towns  of 
Walsall  and  Wedgebury.  They  had  been  told,  as  the  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  done,  that  the  former  town  had  a  mayor  and  corporation ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  united  with  another  town  for  the  purpose  of  representation. 
The  bill  totally  disregarded  corporate  rights  or  jurisdictions.  Wolverhampton,  they 
had  been  told,  was  a  very  large  parish,  with  a  scattered  population.  Regardless  of 
these  circumstances,  ministers  had  determined  to  unite  the  whole  (although  there  had 
been  a  difficulty,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  population,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
£10  houses),  and  thus  continue  to  confer  on  them  the  right  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament.  At  the  same  time  they  refused  to  unite  Walsall  with  Wedgebury  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  both  of  which  towns  the  population  was  concentrated.  The 
inconsistency  of  this  arrangement  was  so  manifest,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  persevere  in  it. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  the  question,  that  schedule  G  stand  part  of  the  bill,  Lord  Milton  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  word  *^  two"  be  iuSerted  in  the  blank  instead  of  *^  one." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  already  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  that 
«very  place  to  which  the  franchise  was  given,  should  return  two  members.  He 
should  much  rather  take  twelve  places  out  of  schedule  D,  and  give  to  each  of  them 
two  members,  than  give  one  each  to  twenty- four  places.  He  thought  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  internal  peace  of  towns,  if  they  had  two  members.  It  would  prevent 
the  clashing  of  interests,  and  remove  many  causes  of  dissension.  If  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord  were  to  be,  that  all  the  places  in  the  next  schedule  should  have  two 
members  each,  that  would  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  the  manufacturing 
districts,  which  he  could  not  agree  to,  but  if  the  noble  lord's  motion  was  put  into  the 
shape  he  proposed,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  support  it.  The  word  "  two'*  being  in- 
serted instead  of  "  one"  in  the  clause,  then  it  would  remain  for  the  committee  to 
select  the  places  which  should  have  two  members.     Of  the  twelve  places  to  which 
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he  (Sir  Robert  Pee!)  would  consent  to  give  two  members,  Stoko  was  certainly  one 
of  the  first.  Although  he  did  not  know  why  his  hon.  friend  had  chosen  to  take  this 
district  out  of  its  place,  and  discuss  it  there,  he  should  vote  for  the  motion.  He 
hopedf  that  the  vote  would  not  be  attributed  to  his  Staffordshire  partialities.  He  had 
already  said,  as  a  reason  for  desiring  two  members,  that  there  was  less  likelihood  of 
acrimony  and  party  feeling  in  election  contests  where  there  were  two  parties,  when 
each  had  a  chance  of  returning  a  representative,  than  if  the  whole  struggle  was  to 
return  one.  He  would  add  another,  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  townships,  of 
which  he  would  read  the  names.  The  town  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  contained  these 
townships : — Longton  and  Lane-end,  Fenton  Culvert,  Fenton  Vivian,  Penkhull  and 
Boothen,  Shelton,  Hanley,  Burslem,  with  the  Vill  of  Rushton  Grange,  and  the 
Hamlet  of  Sneyd,  Tunstall  Court,  Chell,  and  Oldcott.  The  very  enumeration  of 
those  names,  was  surely  sufficient  to  prove  the  advantage  of  having  two  members 
rather  than  one. 

Further  in  the  debate, — Sir  Robert  Feel  contended,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  departed  from,  by  giving  to  twelve  of  the  chief  towns  in  schedule  D 
two  members,  instead  of  the  twenty-four  towns  one  member  each. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by  246  against  145,  and  the  original 
motion  agreed  to. 

The  next  question  was  on  the  latter  part  of  the  third  clause  as  follows  : — *^  And 
that  each  of  the  principal  places  named  in  the  first  column  of  schedule  D  be  a  bo- 
rough, and  that  each  of  the  said  last  mentioned  boroughs  shall,  after  the  present 
parUament,  return  (blank)  member.  The  question  the  chairman  said  he  had  to  put 
was,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word  "  one." 

Lord  Milton  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  word  ^^  two"  be  substituted  for 
the  word  "  one." 

In  the  ensuing  discussion, — Sir  Robert  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  Morpeth,  said, 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Mr.  Strickland)  denounced  the 
shallow  doctrine  of  preserving  a  balance  between  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  It  might  be  shallow  in  principle,  but  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
convince  one  of  those  interests,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  commit  to  the  other  the  entire 
control  over  it.  Each  party  would  always  naturally  desire  to  be  protected  by  its  own 
representatives.  The  hon.  member  talked  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  grower  and 
the  cloth-manufacturer  being  the  same.  This  might  be  all  true  and  very  wise,  but 
it  was  most  extraordinary  to  hear  it  come  from  the  very  same  hon.  gentleman  who 
complained  that  Yorkshire  was  not  sufficiently  represented,  and  who  said,  that  his 
motive  for  supporting  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was,  to  give  more  represen- 
tatives to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  Let  the  hon.  gentleman 
apply  his  own  principle.  If  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and  of  the  cloth-manu- 
facturer were  the  same,  why  not  trust  the  agriculturist  with  the  care  of  the  cloth- 
manufacturer;  and  still  further,  if  the  principle  was  good  for  any  thing,  why  not 
commit  to  the  wisdom  and  management  of  Staffordshire,  the  interests  of  Yorkshire? 
He  should  prefer  not  being  called  upon  to  vote  at  all  upon  the  question.  If  he  were, 
however,  so  called  upon — if  the  noble  lord  pressed  the  question  to  a  division — ^he  would 
support  the  amendment,  because  it  affirmed  an  abstract  proposition  of  which  he  ap- 
proved— he  meant  the  principle  of  double  representation.  At  the  same  time  he  owneu, 
that  if  he  thought  the  noble  lord  likely  to  carry  his  amendment,  he  should  be  afraid 
to  vote  with  him,  because  he  should  then  expect  that  the  same  majority  would  trans- 
fer all  the  towns  in  schedule  D  to  schedule  C.  In  the  abstract,  he  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  f  wo  members  for  each  place,  and  looking  at  the  whole  as  an 
abstract  question,  he  was  disposed  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  saying  to  what  number  of  boroughs  this  should  be 
extended — that  is,  of  saying  whether  twelve  or  twenty-four  boroughs  should  be 
included  in  the  schedule.  He  owned  he  was  surprised  at  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
baronet  in  favour  of  single  representation;  taking,  as  he  did,  the  principle,  that  the 
minority  should  not  be  represented  at  all.  To  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  de- 
cided dissent.  Would  it  be  wise  or  politic  to  say,  that  where  any  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed,  on,  perhaps,  a  most  important  public  question,  that  the  minority — 
which  might  be  a  very  large  minority — should  be  wholly  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  representation?    In  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  there  might  be  little  danger 
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of  8uch  a  principle;  but  times  of  storm  and  difficulty  might  arise. 
baroDet*s  principle  be  then  applicable?    It  reminded  him  of  that  I 


Would  the  hon. 

beautiful  simile  of 

Horace — 


^— "  Cum  pace  delabontis  Etnueum 
In  mare;** 


but  the  time  might  come, 

— «•*  Com  flora  dilnyies  qoietoi 
Iiritat  ainnes." 

Yes,  great  questions  would  arise,  with  regard  to  peace  or  war,  questions  invoWing 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  and  in  which  there  might  be  a  collision  between  thei»e 
two  interests.  Would  it,  then,  be  wise  to  adopt  a  system  which  should  give  either 
to  the  war  party  or  to  the  peace  party  a  predominant  influence?  It  was  very  fairly 
said,  in  reference  to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  went  to  cut  up  by  the 
roots  the  system  by  which  the  majority  was  represented  in  that  House.  For  instance, 
if  there  should  be  501  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  499  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  baronet  would  prevent  the  yoice  of  the  minority  from  being 
beard.  Assuredly,  for  all  the  purposes  of  petition  and  remoni^trance,  this  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  propositions  erer  yet  submitted  to  the  adoption  of  the 
British  legblature.  The  principle  which  he  had  beard  urged  oyer  and  oyer  again 
was,  that  taxation  ought  to  be  co-existent  with  representation ;  and  therefore  it  was, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  representation  to  the  minority,  two  members  were  selected, 
for  it  could  not  be  done  by  one.  The  principle  of  giving  one  member  instead  of  two 
was  a  novelty,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  avoided.  Gratuitous  novelties  tended  to  un- 
settle men's  minds,  and  en^nder  and  foster  a  desire  for  innovation.  It  was  because 
he  wish^  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  novelties,  and  preferred 
two  members  to  one,  that  he  should  now  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  what- 
ever objection  he  might  have  to  it  in  other  respects.  He  wished  the  House  to 
imderstand,  that  he  voted  for  it  upon  that  abstract  principle. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  230  against  102 ;  majority,  128. 

August  5,  1831. 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  qtiestion,  that  Gateshead,  including  the  parish  of 
Gateshead,  Durham,  stand  part  of  schedule  D — 

Sib  Robebt  Pkel  did  not  suppose  that  the  people  of  Newcastle  would  object  to 
having  three  members.  Newcastle  would  be  the  last  place  to  complain  of  this 
additional  honour.  What  did  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley)  tell  them  ?  Why, 
that  he  represented  Gateshead,  and  that  he  would  be  shorn  of  part  of  his  beams,  if 
he  no  longer  represented  Newcastle.  The  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Newcastle, 
was  the  representative  of  Gateshead.  He  expressly  admitted  the  fact.  On  the 
gprounds  of  vast  population,  there  was  no  pretence  whatever  for  giving  a  new  mem- 
ber to  Gateshead.  Newcastle  had  only  35,000  inhabitants,  and  Gateshead  only 
11,000.  They  were  close  together ;  they  were  united  in  trade,  and,  therefore,  they 
might  be  well  included  in  the  same  system  of  representation.  It  was  too  bad  to 
aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat  by  such  arguments  as  had  been  advanced.  A 
certain  species  of  decency  and  decorum  might  have  been  expected  in  the  triumph  of 
the  hon.  members  opposite  over  reason  and  the  constitution.  When  they  were  about 
to  disfranchise  half  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  strange  and  monstrous  to 
hear  the  noble  lord  talk  of  the  ancient  rights  of  Newcastle,  as  a  reason  for  preserving 
its  franchise  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  When  they  were  about  to  add  adjoining 
boroughs  to  others,  to  sluice  all  the  small  boroughs  that  were  not  disfranchised  by 
voters  from  the  neighbourhood,  when  that  even  was  not  to  be  done  by  parliament, 
but  by  a  sort  of  riding  commission — a  quarter-master-general ;  and  when  they  were, 
by  commissioners  and  deputies,  disfranchising  voters  in  aU  the  boroughs  that  were 
reserved,  it  was  to  him  most  extraordinary  that  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
|)eople,  should  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  uniting  Gateshead  to  New- 
castle. He  was  not  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  committee  on 
any  other  place  of  schedule  D ;  but  on  this  place  he  was  determined  to  divide,  and 
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record  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  than  by  speech,  his  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  in  giving  an  additional  member  to  Newcastle,  while  Chelsea,  with  its 
46,000  inhabitants,  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  representation.     If  he  stood 
alone,  he  would  divide  against  including  Gateshead  in  the  schedule. 
On  a  division,  the  question  was  carried  by  264  against  160 ;  majority,  104. 

August  6,  1831. 

On  the  question,  that  the  town  of  Walsall,  including  the  borough  and  foreign  of 
Walsall,  stand  part  of  schedule  D,  Mr.  Croker  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words,  "  and  town  of  Wednesbury"  be  added. 

In  the  succeeding  discussion, — 

Sib  Robeht  Peel  said,  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Littleton),  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  remarked,  that  the  freeholders  of  Wednesbur}', 
would  rather  enjoy  their  county  franchise  than  be  united  with  Walsall,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  directly  returning  a  member.  Surely,  that  was  no  proof  of  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  the  people  for  the  extravagant  and  dangerous  changes  to  be 
made  in  this  bill.  The  freeholders  of  Wednesbury,  a  large  town,  preferred  the 
system  under  which  they  had  so  long  been  represented,  to  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord. 
Walsall  had  only  a  population  of  12,000. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  population  of  Walsall  was  now  15,000. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued.  The  population  was  now  15,000!  What,  then, 
were  they  now  to  have  recourse  to  the  population  of  1881  ?  When  the  disfran- 
chising clauses  were  under  consideration,  and  rights  and  privileges,  which  had 
endured  and  been  protected  and  upheld  for  four  centuries,  were  to  be  assailed  and 
destroyed,  then  the  population  returns  of  1821  only  were  to  be  consulted.  The 
gross  injustice  and  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  must  be  evident  to  the  whole 
country,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  produce  its  natural  effect.  He  must  remark, 
too,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  strong  an  affection  the  noble  lord  had 
conceived  for  ^^  municipal  constitutions^'  since  schedules  A  and  B  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  While  those  schedules  were  under  discussion,  corporate  rights  were 
ridiculed ;  but  now  Walsall  was  to  return  a  member  by  itself,  because  it  was  under 
one  municipal  constitution.  Such  inconsistency  appeared  both  ridiculous  and 
contemptible,  and  he  should  support  the  amendment.  The  argument  of  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Littleton)  surprised  him  very  much.  His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that 
the  people  of  Wednesbury  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  right  given  to  them  by  the 
bill,  to  vote  for  the  county  representatives,  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  their  own.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  amendment, 
especially  on  a  Saturday,  unless  the  noble  lord  chose  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
representations  which  had  been  made. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 
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August  11,  1831. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Waterford,  signed  by 
a  great  number  of  highly  respectable  persons,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  late 
affair  at  Newtonbarry,  £uid  also  praying  the  House  to  adopt  measures  to  disarm  the 
Irish  Yeomanry. 
In  a  debate  that  followed  upon  the  motion  that  the  petition  be  printed, — 
SiB  Robert  Peel  said,  he  regretted  the  importance,  the  undue  importance,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  printing  of  this  petition.    He  regretted,  too,  the  mode  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Louth  had  thought  fit  to  address  the  House.     Wlicn  he 
recollected  the  speech  which  that  hon.  member  had  made  on  the  question  of  reform, 
and  the  desire  he  then  expressed  (and  no  doubt  very  sincerely),  that  all  distinctions 
founded  upon  religious  differences  should  be  for  ever  abolished,  it  was  with  pain 
that  he  heard  the  hon.  member  arrogate  to  one  particular  class  in  Ireland  the  name 
of  the  Irish  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  other,  and  that  important,  though  le^ 
72-Vol.1L; 
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numerous  class,  the^ Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  had  before  opposed  the  printing  of 
a  petition  which  cast  reflections  upon  his  Catholic  felluw-subjects,  and  on  the  same 
ground  he  should  ^now  concur  with  those  who  determined  to  refuse  the  printing  of 
this  petition,  which  cast  indiscriminate  and  groundless  reflections  on  a  large  body  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  petition  stated,  that  the  yeomanry  fired  upon  the  people, 
not  only  without  orders,  but  in  defiance  of  directions  from  their  officers:  that  was 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  appeared  in  the  iuYestigation  of  the  charge  in  a 
court  of  justice.  After  a  full  inyestigation,  the  charge  of  murder  was  dismissed. 
The  case  might  again  come  forward  for  judicial  investigatioo,  and  he  thought,  there- 
fore, the  House  could  not  sanction  the  printing  of  the  petition.  To  him  it  appeared 
wholly  impossible  that  bun.  gentlemen  could  believe  the  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  yeomanry.  Did  the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  Meath),  who  had  three 
yeomanry  corps  in  his  county,  of  whose  conduct  he  had  spoken  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise--did  he  desire  to  give  currency  to  such  charges  as  were  contained  in  this 

Sstition?  It  was  hardly  possible  to  belieye  that  he  could  entertain  such  a  wish, 
n  these  grounds,  therefore,  and  on  the  ground  that  legal  proceedings  were  either 
still  pending,  or  were  now  likely  to  be  commenced,  with  respsct  to  the  matter  whidi 
was  the  subject  of  this  petition,  he  should  oppose  the  motion  for  printing  it. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  printing  was  negatived  by  238  against  76 ;  ma- 
jority, 162. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
August  11,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  went  into  Committee  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  road  the  eleventh  clause,  as  follows,  viz.,  *^  And  be  it  enacted,  that 
each  of  the  counties  enumerated  in  schedule  D,  to  this  act  annexed,  shall  be  divided 
into  two  divisions,  in  manner  hereinafter  directed ;  and  that  in  all  future  parlia- 
ments there  shall  be  four  knights  of  the  shire  instead  of  two,  to  serve  for  each  of  the 
said  counties;  that  is  to  say,  two  knights  for  each  division  of  the  said  counties;  and 
that  such  knights  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  classes  and 
description  of  voters ;  and  in  respect  of  the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each 
of  the  said  divisions  were  a  separate  county." 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  proposed  an  amendment  on  the  clause,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  to  give  the  right  of  returning  four  members  to  the  electors  of  the  county 
at  large,  without  any  division  of  it. 

In  the  following  debate. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  that  were  he  to  consider  this  proposition  abstractedly,  and 
without  reference  to  the  bill,  he  should  have  the  greatest  objection  to  it.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  immunities  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  England  come  to 
an  end.  When  he  heard  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  on  a  former 
occasion,  congratulate  himself  with  respect  to  the  county  of  York,  and  say, 
"  We  arc  in  this  proud  situation — we  are  separate  from  every  county  in  England ; 
for  true  it  is,  we  are  to  have  six  members,  but  we  are  to  have  two  members  for  each 
of  our  old  ridings,  and  we  are  to  preserve  those  divisions  that  have  existed  since 
the  days  of  Alfred;  and,  therefore,  I  object  to  the  proposition  of  giving  York  ten 
members.'^  When  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  heard  that  from  the  noble  lord,  he 
tlion^lit  it  a  just  and  natural  feeling.  It  was  one  he  did  not  wish  to  destroy;  nor 
i'uiiUi  he  be  surprised  that  any  honourable  man  should  feel  an  objection  to  a 
division  of  the  limits,  and  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  his  county.  It  was  quite  con- 
sistent that  men  should  maintain  those  local  feelings  with  a  general  feeling.  God 
forbid  they  should  be  ever  destroyed !  and  therefore,  abstractedly  from  this  bill, 
which  he  looked  upon  but  as  a  precedent  for  a  departmental  division  of  the  country, 
this  proposition  should  have  had  his  decided  opposition.  He  thought  it  ux^ust  to 
that  display  of  public  spirit  which  every  man  wished  to  see.  And  let  it  not  be 
said,  because  there  were  now  two  nominal  divisions  in  Sussex,  that  this  would  have 
no  dSect  $  fori  after  counties  were  divided  into  separate  portions,  their  common  feel- 
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ing  would  be  extinguished — they  would  be  like  Holland  and  Belgium,  no  longer  the 
same.  This  might  be  derided  as  prejudice,  but  he,  with  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
must  feel  it  was  more.  Let  them  look  at  the  consequences.  Let  them  take  the 
county  of  Stafford  for  instance.  When  this  division  took  place,  he  who  belonged  to 
No.  1  Stafford,  would  have  a  different  interest  from  him  who  belonged  to  No.  2 
Stafford  ;  they  would  no  longer  have  the  same  identity  of  feeling^,  as  natives  of  the 
same  county,  which  had  before  existed  among  them.  It  was  true,  that  all  this  might 
be  denounced  as  so  much  prejudice ;  so  it  was,  perhaps ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  those 
feelings  existed,  and  it  was  a  part  of  those  feelings  which  had  always  made  English- 
men so  ready  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Another  provision  of  the 
bill,  which  he  most  seriously  lamented  was,  that  the  division  of  the  counties  was  to 
be  effected  by  Commissioners,  and  not  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  not  undertake  the  task  of  dividing  the  counties.  They 
had  details  enough  before  them.  Why  could  not  a  committee  of  the  House  consider 
and  report  the  facts,  and  the  House  make  the  final  decision?  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  House  was  not  perfectly  competent  to  decide  on  this  point ;  and  if  it  were  so,  on 
what  constitutional  grounds  was  the  important  functions  devolved  on  another 
authority,  without  appeal  to  that  House,  of  deciding  what  should  be  the  future 
representation  of  England  ?  It  v/as  a  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty,  that  that  House 
— the  representatives  of  the  people — shoidd  devolve  to  other  and  extrinsic  hands  the 
office  of  deciding  what  should  be  the  representation  of  twenty-five  populous  counties. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  there  would  not  be  an  appeal  even  to  the  Crown  itself, 
which  would  be  barred  from  reviewing  the  decisions  of  these  commissioners,  however 
nnjust.  If  the  bill  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  they  were  bound  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  make  it  perfect  as  far  as  it  went;  and  he,  therefore,  thought,  that  they  ought  to 
make  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  cummissioncrs,  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty  which  really  belonged  to  the  House;  and  if  it  were  said,  that 
the  House  was  too  numerous  a  body  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  his 
answer  was,  that  in  that  case  a  committee  of  the  House  might  be  appointed,  whose 
capacity  to  perform  the  task  would  be  unexceptionable,  and  whose  decision,  as 
emanating  from  an  authonzed  portion  of  the  House,  could  not  be  called  in  question 
by  the  House  itself.  Another  great  objection  which  he  had  to  this  part  of  the  bill 
was,  that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  give  at  once  its  consent  to  an  indefinite 
division  of  all  the  principal  counties  of  England,  without  so  much  as  knowing  whether 
the  division  was  to  run  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west ;  so  that,  in  voting 
for  the  additional  members  to  counties,  they  would  be,  in  fact,  voting  for  something, 
the  effect  of  which  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  foresee.  As  he  had  already 
said,  to  the  division  of  the  counties,  taking  it  abstractedly,  he  had  the  greatest  objection ; 
but  when  he  viewed  the  subject  with  reference  to  this  bill,  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  consideration  the  disfranchisement  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  borough  system, 
by  means  of  schedules  A  and  H,  he  thought,  that  the  adoption  of  the  division  of  the 
counties  was  a  judicious  step.  He  had  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  could  best 
give  that  countervailing  influence  which  should  be  consistent  with  such  a  measure; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  thought  there  were  solid  arguments  for  the  division 
of  the  counties,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  the  wrecks  of  aristocratical  influence. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  not  intended  entirely  to  destroy 
aristocratical  representation ;  and  he  thought,  that  the  small  remains  of  that  repre- 
sentation might  be  better  maintained  by  dividing  the  counties,  than  by  continuing 
them  as  they  were  at  present.  Those  who  thought  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough, 
might  very  consistently  be  hostile  to  such  a  plan  ;  but  he  avowed  that  his  reason  for 
supporting  it  was,  because  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  popular  influence 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  bill,  and  he  thought  that  the  division  of  the  counties 
would  give  a  kind  of  counterpoise.  He  repeated,  that  he  never  would  vote  for  the 
introduction  of  clauses,  which  would  render  the  bill  inefficient,  with  a  view  of  defeat- 
ing it.  Still  he  thought  great  improvements  might  be  made.  It  was  a  great  object 
with  him  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  employing  commissioners,  and  to  leave 
their  duties  to  parliament  itself.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  under  this  point  of 
view,  if  there  could  be  an  arrangement,  after  constituting  the  electoral  districts  of  a 
town,  to  prevent  any  proprietor  living  in  the  town  from  exercising  an  influence  in 
the  county  elections.    He  did  not  see  the  reason  for  exclading  a  40s,  freeholder 
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from  the  right  of  Yoting  for  a  town,  and  giving  him  a  right  of  voting  for  the  county. 
Why  notf  after  determining  the  houndaries  of  a  new  town,  say  that  all  40«.  free« 
holders  in  the  town,  and  £10  freeholders,  shoald  exercise  the  right  of  voting  Id  the 
district,  and  not  in  the  county,  instead  of  telling  them  *^  You  cannot  vote  for  the  dis* 
trict,  though  you  may  for  the  county.*'  If  the  40».  freeholders  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  elective  franchise  only  within  the  new  electoral  districts,  the  neeessit  j 
of  riding  commissioners  might  he  dispensed  with,  and  it  would  he  scarcely  necessary 
to  look  for  £10  freeholders  within  the  limits  of  a  town.  There  was  one  other  clause 
to  which  he  had  an  objection.  The  bill  gave  to  freeholders  in  counties  of  cities,  for 
the  first  time,  the  right  of  voting  for  counties.  In  these  counties  of  cities,  the 
splitting  of  freeholds,  and  other  practices,  had  led  to  the  greatest  abuses.  Ue  would 
call  the  noble  lord's  attention  to  the  county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  where  free- 
holders had  a  right  to  vote,  and  the  noble  lord  knew  how  many  annuitants  had  been 
created  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  bill  would  give  to  these  annuitants 
of  Lichfield,  amounting  to  400  or  500,  a  new  right  of  voting  for  the  county.  It 
would  be  better  to  confine  them  within  the  county  of  the  city,  than  to  let  them 
into  the  county.  Much  difilculty  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  England  waa 
to  be  divided,  which  would  throw  considerable  discretion  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners;  and  it  was  extraordinary,  that  after  this  House  had  struggled 
so  hard  against  the  interference  of  another  branch  of  the  legislature  vnth  their 
elections,  they  should  devolve  so  great  a  power  of  interference  on  gentlemen  of 
whom  the  House  could  know  nothing.  Seeing  the  destruction  of  aristocratic 
influence  which  was  to  take  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  franchise  was 
extended  in  towns,  he  thought  that  the  safest  course  to  take  would  be,  to  adopt 
that  division  of  counties  by  which  gentlemen  of  landed  property  would  have  their 
fair  share  of  influence  in  the  representation  of  counties.  He  owned  that  he  had  not 
seen  any  practical  good  effect  from  allowing  Yorkshire  to  send  four  members  for 
the  whole  county,  rather  than  for  its  separate  divisions;  and  he  thought,  that 
that  county  would  have  consulted  its  fair  influence  just  as  much,  or  more,  in 
returning  one  of  its  own  landed  gentry,  rather  than  the  highly  respectable  indi- 
vidual who  had  since  become  high  chancellor  of  England.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  ministers,  for  the  divisioo 
of  counties. 

After  some  brief  remarks  from  Mr.  Gisbome,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  they  should  be 
as  much  on  their  guard  against  fictitious  votes  in  counties  as  in  coimties  of  towns. 
But  on  what  principle  were  the  counties  to  be  inundated  with  these  voters  from 
towns  ?  The  spirit  of  the  law  was  decidedly  evaded  by  the  creation  of  annuitants 
in  this  way.  He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  hoiAfide  40«.  freeholders  being 
left  as  they  were,  but  he  would  certainly  confine  the  new  voters,  and  the  annuifants, 
to  the  counties  of  towns  in  which  they  happened  to  be  placed. 

On  a  division,  the  clause  was  carried  by  241  against  132 ;  majority,  100. 

August  17, 1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
bill  for  England, — 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  fifteenth  clause — *'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  for 
the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  the  several  counties  enumerated  in  the  second  column  of  the  schedule  H  to  the 
Act  annexed,  shall  respectively  include  the  several  cities  and  towns,  being  counties 
of  themselves,  mentioned  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  named  in  the  first  column 
of  the  said  schedule  H ;  and  that,  for  the  like  purpose,  the  county  of  Gloucester  shall 
include  that  part  of  Bristol  which  is  situate  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river 
Avon ;  and  the  county  of  Somerset  shall  include  that  part  of  Bristol  which  is  situate 
on  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the  said  river  Avon." 

Colonel  Davies  stated  the  grounds  of  several  amendments  he  meant  to  propose, 
after  which, — 

Sra  Robert  Pkel  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  following  the  hon.  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman, had  gone  into  questions  not  immediately  before  the  committee.    lie  con* 
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etirred  generally  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  gallant  officer,  for  he  believed  it 
would  tend  to  simplify  the  bill,  if  a  person^s  right  of  voting  were  restricted  to  the 
district  in  which  he  resided.  The  15th  clause,  which  included  towns  and  cities 
that  were  counties  of  themselves  within  the  adjoining  counties,  for  the  purpose  of 
county  elections,  was  the  subject  now  before  the  House,  and  to  that  he  proposed  to 
confine  himself.  He  must,  however,  in  the  first  place,  thank  the  noble  lord  for  his 
free,  though  somewhat  tardy  acknowledgment,  that  the  discussions  which  had  been 
raised  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  had,  instead  of  producing  unnecessary 
and  useless  delay,  furnished  the  ministers  with  many  important  improvements  in 
the  bill.  This  candid  and  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  noble  lord,  was  his 
(Sir  Robert  PeePs)  answer  to  common-councilmen  and  Political  Unions,  who  threat- 
ened them  with  the  application  of  external  force  for  the  expediting  their  proceedings. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  across  the  table,  that  he  for  one  had  never  charged  the  other 
side  of  the  House  with  interposing  needless  delay. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  happy  to  hear  the  noble  lord  again  so  candidly  allow,  that 
the  object  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Reform  Bill  was,  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be  rendered.     The  practical  proof  that  the  noble  lord  was  right,  was  furnished 
by  the  fact,  that  because  the  House  hod  accidentally  proceeded  faster  than  usual 
with  the  bill  for  one  or  two  days,  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  a 
most  important  clause,  because  it  had  not  been  amended  in  conformity  with  the  sug^ 
g^tions  of  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House.     He  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  committee,  make  some  observations  upon  the  clause  now  proposed  for  their 
adoption.     There  were  in  all,  nineteen  corporate  towns  in  England,  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Bristol — which  was  dealt  with  specially — 
were  enumerated  in  schedule  H,  annexed  to  this  bill      He  wished  that  every  gen- 
tleman would  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  a  treatise,  of  singular  ability  and  research, 
on  the  subject  of  towns  and  cities  which  are  counties  in  themselves,  written  by  Mr. 
Corbet.     All  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  those  towns,  and  all  the  constitu- 
tional learning  bearing  upon  those  facts,  would  be  found  stated,  with  gpreat  learning 
and  clearncHS,  in  this  treatise.     In  ten  out  of  these  nineteen  corporate  towns,  the 
freeholders  had  no  right  to  vote,  either  for  the  county  of  the  town,  or,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  for  the  parent  county.     These  ten  corporate  towns 
were  Carmarthen,  Chester,    Coventry,   Exeter,   Gloucester,   Kingston- upon- Hull, 
Lincoln,  London,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Worcester.     In  four  of  them — namely, 
in  Canterbury,  Poole,  Southampton,  and  the  Ainsty  of  York — the  freeholders  had 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  parent  county.     In  five  of  them — namely,  Bristol.  Haver- 
ford-west,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  and  Nottingham — the  freeholders  had  a  right  to  vote 
fur  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses.     Now,  although  these  anorr.i^liefl 
existed  at  present  in  the  rights  of  freeholders  in  these  corporate  towns,  yet  he  did 
think,  when  they  were  overturning  the  ancient  fabric  of  representation,  and  con- 
structing a  new  one,  that  it  would  have^bcen  much  better,  and  much  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  genei^l  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  have  given  to  the  freeholders 
of  such  places  the  right  of  voting  for  the  county  of  the  city,  rather  than  making 
them  vote  for  the  parent  county.     These  places  were,  for  municipal  purposes,  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  county  surrounding  them,  and  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  counties  of  themselves.     They,  in  general,  had  their  own  sherifi^s,  to  whom 
the  writ  was  addressed.     He  did  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  parties  now  having  a 
right  to  vote  retaining  their  right,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
fer that  right  on  them.     The  circumstances  of  the  different  corporate  counties  might 
vary;  in  some  places  their  limits  were  confined  to  the  place  where  the  town  stood; 
in  others  they  eitended  to  some  distance  beyond  it,  but  the  connexion  of  the  free- 
holders was  generally  a  town  connexion.     This  was  particularly  the  caae  in  those 
five  counties  in  which  the  freeholders  had  hitherto  possessed  the  right  of  voting  for 
the  city  or  town.     Why  were  such  persons  to  be  turned  over  to  the  parent  county  t 
In  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  bond  Jide  freeholders  of  Lich- 
iield  would  be  transferred  from  that  city,  wherein  they  had  at  present  votes,  to  the 
county  constituency  for  that  division  of  the  county  to  which  Lichfield  would  belong. 
A  weaver  of  Nottingham,  with  a  40^.  freehold,  would  have  a  vote,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right;  but  surely  it  would 
be  a  much  more  desirable  arrangement,  to  allow  him  to  exercise  that  right  for  the 
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place  where  he  resided,  and  in  which  all  his  interests  and  connexions  were  centered, 
than  to  transfer  him  to  the  parent  county,  with  which  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
And  to  what  class  of  freeholders  would  this  change  be  most  prejudicial?  Why,  to 
the  very  lowest — to  that  class  which  was  least  able  to  bear  expense.  A  40*.  free- 
holder was  to  have  no  vote  for  the  town  in  which  his  freehold  was  situate,  but  was 
to  Ikj  put  to  the  expense  of  travelling  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  give  his  vote,  even 
though  an  election  for  his  own  town  might  be  going  on  x\t  his  door.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  injurious  to  the  small  freeholder,  and  also  to  the  character  of  the 
county  atlected.  It  would  not  be  said,  that  these  counties  of  cities  and  towns  were 
not  strictlv  counties;  for  so  strongly  had  the  House  felt  them  to  be  so,  that  when 
Mr.  Fleming  was  Sheriff  of  Hampshire,  it  held,  that  he  was  not  disqualified  to  sit 
for  Southampton,  which  was  the  county  of  a  city.  That  in  itself,  perhaps,  was 
sufficient  proof  that  the  corporate  counties  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution  and 
the  law.  bond  fide  counties;  and,  in  support  of  that  position,  he  would  quote  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Prynne,  who  stated,  that  the  town  and  county  of  Bristol  elected 
two  representatives,  who  were  as  well  knights  of  the  shire  as  burgesses  of  that  city. 
Even  at  the  early  period  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Bristol,  forming  it  into  a 
county,  this  was  felt  to  be  the  case.  In  that  charter  it  was  expressly  provided,  that 
the  city  of  Bristol  should  not  be  burthened  with  the  support  of  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  likewise,  that  these  two  members  should  be  considered 
as  representing  both  the  county  of  the  city  and  the  city.  In  those  days  the  appetite 
for  representation  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  at  present;  and  the  city  of  JBristol 
apprehended,  that,  on  its  being  made  the  county  of  a  city  it  might  be  called  upon 
to  return  four  members — two  for  the  city,  and  two  on  account  of  its  new  distinction. 
He  apprehended,  that  the  suggestion  he  was  now  making  would  be  no  infraction 
upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and,  on  general  principles,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
arrangement  he  proposed  would  be  a  strong  guard  against  those  abuses  which  would 
result  from  this  part  of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood.  He  thought,  that  the  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  a  city  should  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  householders,  and  the  freemen  who  were  allowed  to  vote  under  the 
bill.  He  was  sure  that  great  abuses  would  result  from  the  present  arrangement, 
which  sent  the  freeholder  of  a  town  to  vote  for  the  parent  county  instead  of  the  town. 
If  a  man  attached  a  piece  of  ground,  ever  so  small,  to  his  warehouse — a  g^arden,  for 
instance — he  would  thus  acquire  a  right  to  vote  for  the  county.  This  facility  of 
creating  a  double  right  of  voting  was  pregnant  with  abuse,  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  Birmingham  and  Coventry  would  find  means  to  return  the  county  members,  as 
well  as  the  members  for  the  town.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  would  prevent  any 
such  effect,  by  adopting  the  system  in  force  with  respect  to  freeholders  in  Ireland, 
and  require  a  £10  qualification.  That  was  an  important  alteration  in  the  bill,  and 
afforded  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  utility  of  suggestions  made, 
and  discussions  raised,  by  this  side  of  the  House.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  principle  of  the  bill,  as  stated  by  those  who  had  brought  it 
furWiird,  was  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  in  towns  to  resident  voters.  In  fact,  non- 
resident voters  were  altogether  excluded  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill.  An  important 
alteration  had,  however,  been  subsequently  made  in  this  portion  of  the  bill — an  alter- 
ation, of  which  he  entirely  approved,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  was  a  complete  departure  from  the  original  principle  of  the  bill:  that  alter- 
ation, consisted  in  making  the  possession  of  counting-houses  and  warehouses  confer 
the  right  of  voting  in  towns,  and  by  means  of  such  an  alteration,  the  right  of  voting 
was  given  to  3,000  or  4,000  non-resident  voters  in  Manchester  alone.  He  thought 
that  his  Majesty^s  ministers  did  wisely,  in  admitting  such  persons  to  the  right  of 
voting  in  towns;  but  when  they  did  so,  why  would  they  not  admit  freeholders  also? 
lie  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  bill,  if  the  general  principle 
should  be  adopted,  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  accruing  from  the  possession  of 
property,  to  the  district  in  which  that  property  was  situated.  Let  the  freeholder, 
wh(»se  freehold  is  in  Lichfield  or  in  Newcastle,  vote  for  the  member  for  Lichfield  or 
Newcastle,  and  not  for  the  member  for  Staffordshire  or  Northumberland. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were,  for  the  clause,  164;  against  it,  124;  majority,  40. 

The  chairman  having  read  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  clause,  to  the  following 
effect: — ^*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament. 
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every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  shall  be 
seized  of  ana  in  any  lands  or  tenements  for  life** — and  several  members  nnving  spoken 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Solicitor-general  having  explained  it, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought — the  speech  of  the  non.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the 
admissions  which  it  contained,  were  calculated  to  prove  beyond  question,  that  the 
House  had  assented  too  hastily  to  the  preceding  clauses  of  the  bill.  He  should  not, 
in  the  present  instance,  go  through  all  his  objections  to  the  clause,  as  he  considered 
one  of  them  alone  would  be  sufficient — namely,  that  relative  to  the  g^rant  of  the 
franchise  in  counties  to  the  leaseholders  for  terms  not  exceeding  seven  years.  He 
would  say,  that  persons  holding  land  for  such  short  terms,  and  attempting  to  improve 
such  property,  were,  by  their  own  attempt  at  improvement,  bound  to  the  land  under 
any  terms,  and  consequently,  more  at  the  control  of  their  limdlords  than  tenants-at^ 
will  were.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted,  that  the  clause  was  defective, 
and  that  it  must  be  amended.  It  was  now  evident,  that  the  subject  was  one  of 
infinite  importance,  and  he  thought  the  objection  of  his  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Cockermouth,  so  conclusive,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  go  further  without 
the  most  mature  deliberation.  Was  it  not,  then,  most  desirable,  that  in  the  present 
position  of  a&irs,  with  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  absence  of  those  who  were 
suffering  under  indisposition  from  long  and  protracted  attendance  to  their  duties,  they 
should  not  persevere  in  attempting  to  pass  the  bill  at  present,  but  at  once  adjourn  for 
three  months,  in  order  to  five  time  for  the  perfection  of  this  bill,  by  a  better  con- 
sideration of  its  details.  He  would  put  it,  tnerefore,  to  the  noble  lord  (Althorp) — 
and  he  never  was  more  serious  in  his  life  in  making  any  proposition  than  at  that 
moment — whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  he  should  to-morrow  propose  an 
a^joumment  of  three  months,  in  order  that  the  House  and  the  government  might  be 
better  prepared  by  due  deliberation  to  make  this  their  new  constitution  perfect.  It 
was  no  impeachment  of  the  judgment  of  the  government,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  adopt  such  a  course,  and  that  they  were  not  found  to  have  proposed  a  measure  of 
such  importance,  containing  so  many  complicated  details,  and  involving  so  many 
different  interests,  free  from  all  defects.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord 
would  at  once  nuike  up  his  mind  to  relieve  them  from  further  attendance,  and  that, 
pressed  as  they  were  by  so  many  other  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  the 
ministers  would  not  continue,  night  after  night,  urging  forward  a  bill,  which,  it  now 
appeared,  according  to  their  own  admission,  was  so  defective,  that  it  required  many 
considerable  amendments.  He  would  not  enter  at  length  into  an  examination  of  the 
clause;  but  he  might  observe,  that  while  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (the  At- 
torney-general) seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  no  practice  of  creating  fictitious  votes 
would  he  resorted  to,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  describing  the  extent 
to  which  the  multiplication  of  freeholds  had  been  carried,  was,  along  with  the  learned 
gentleman,  about  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  landlords  to  resort  to  similar  abuses  with 
reference  to  leaseholds.  It  would  operate  to  increase  all  t^^e  abuses  of  electioneering 
influence,  and  tempt  men  to  divide  their  property.  If  it  were  asked,  how  were  they 
to  do  this?  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  say,  their  agents  could  do  it.  A  landlord 
had  merely  to  empower  his  agent  to  grant  leases,  or  give  the  agent  himself  a  lease, 
and  the  whole  machinery  was  put  in  motion.  He  must  object  to  the  ambiguous 
manner  in  which  the  clause  was  worded,  and  to  the  bad  efiiBcts  which  the  clause,  as 
it  regarded  seven  years*  leaseholders,  would  have  on  the  situation  of  the  tenants-at- 
will  m  the  midland  counties.  He  conclnded  by  repeating  his  hope,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  at  once  put  an  end  to  these  difficulties,  oy  proposing  a  long  adjournment, 
to  give  time  for  a  better  consideration  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

After  some  discussion,  the  question  was  then  put  on  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
and  agreed  to,  including  the  amendment  of  Lord  Althorp,  which  made  it  as  follows: — 
*'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  parliament,  every 
male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  shall  have  any 
lands  or  tenements  for  life.*' 
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Sir  Richard  Vjnryan,  after  a  speech  of  considerahle  length,  moved,  '*  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  he  eraciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  coj^  of  all  the  Protocols  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  conferences  on  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  which  can  ht 
laid  before  this  House  without  detriment  to  the  public  senrice.** 

Lord  Elliot  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  his  hon.  fViend,  the  tnem-^ 
i)er  for  Oakham pton,  should  think,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  it  was 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  England  should  have  its  attention  drawn  to 
the  state  of  its  foreign  policy.  He  was  not  surprised  that  at  a  period  when  the  popu- 
lar assembly  of  every  country  in  Europe  which  possessed  a  popular  assembly,  had 
its  attention  exclusively  directed,  not  to  the  changes  to  be  made  in  its  constitution, 
but  to  the  momentous  circumstances  which  threatened  the  independence  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe; — he  was  not  surprised,  he  said,  that  at  such  a  period — when 
the  ministers  of  other  powers  imposed  upon  themselves  no  reserve,  either  as  to  their 
own  intentions  or  the  intentions  of  other  nations,  an  independent  member  of  parlia- 
ment, contracting  no  official  responsibility,  and  labouring  under  no  official  obliga- 
tions, should  think,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  in  which  it  was  incumbent 
that  the  only  popular  assembly  in  Europe  silent  on  such  interesting  topics  should 
not  be  the  British  House  of  Commons.  No  doubt,  premature  disclosures  were  liable  to 
many  objections,  but  complete  indifference,  perfect  passiveness,  and  utter  silence,  were 
also  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  From  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  there  might  be 
presumptions  drawn,  which  were  false  and  unfounded — as,  for  instance,  that  we  were 
silent  because  we  were  indifferent  to  the  drama  now  transacting  in  Belgium.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  upon  this  subject,  was  rather  different  from  that  occupied 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Oakhampton.  His  noble  friend,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  acting  upon  his  responsibility  as  a  minister,  declared,  that  he  was  pre- 
cluded by  paramount  considerations  of  duty  from  entering  into  any  discussion  upon 
this  subject.  His  noble  friend  had  stated,  that  whatever  might  be  the  suspicions 
which  hon.  members  might  entertain  as  to  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  government,  whatever  might  be  the  imputations  cast  upon  it,  and  whatever 
the  arguments  on  which  those  Imputations  might  be  founded,  he  was  precluded  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country  from  entering  into  any  discussion,  and  even  from  vin- 
dicating himself  against  any  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  himself  per- 
sonally. If  his  noble  friend  thought,  that  at  this  critical  moment  all  discussion 
shoula  be  avoided,  his  noble  friend  was  justified  in  avowing  such  to  be  his  opinion, 
and  in  taking  his  determination  accordingly.  If  his  noble  friend  told  him,  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  he  could  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  his 
op[)Oiients,  without  making  disclosures  which  might  prove  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  then,  as  there  would  be  something  ungenerous  in  making  such  chai^ges 
against  him,  he  would  bridle  in  his  own  feelings,  and  abstfun  from  calling  for  certattt 
explanations,  which  he  thought  his  noble  friend  ought,  under  other  circumstances, 
to  be  called  upon  to  give.  Whilst  he  abstained  from  making  such  charges,  he  was 
bound,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  say,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  annals  of  England  never 
was  there  a  case  which  so  imperiously  demanded  explanation — never  was  there  ft 
series  of  transactions  on  which,  at  a  period  when  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment should  be  released  from  the  obligations  of  sceresy,  it  would  be  more 
incumbent  upon  them  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  them.  He  could  not  forget,  that  there  was,  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  noble  friend,  the  peculiar  hour,  the  critical  moment,  at  which  this  dis- 
cussion was  taking  place.  His  noble  friend  had  complained  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  had  been  put  to  him  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  on  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  policy.  They  originated  in  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  interest 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,  not  in  any  desire  to  embarrass  the  government  [a 
laugh  from  an  hon.  member  on  the  .ministerial  benches].  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
smiled  at  this  observation,  might  have  unlimited  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  govern- 
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tnent;  he  tnfght  not  thfnk  it  necesstary  to  put  any  question  to  his  Majesty's  ministers | 
but  it  never  was  the  practice  of  Englishmen,  at  moments  hke  the  present,  to  shrink 
IVom  seeking  such  information  from  the  government.  Did  the  hon.  member  think, 
that  at  a  moment  when  the  king  of  France  had  declared,  in  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  his  chambers,  that  the  tricoloured  flag  was  floating  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon 
— at  a  moment  when  the  French  army  was  occupying  the  fortresses  in  the  Nether^ 
lands — at  a  moment  when,  according  to  appearances,  the  only  signs  of  military 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  were  directed  against  its  two  most 
ancient  allies,  Portugal  and  Holland, — did  the  hon.  member  think,  that  such  wai 
the  momeut  at  which  men  who  were  anxious  for  the  interests,  and  still  more  anuous 
for  the  honour,  of  England,  were  to  be  precluded  from  seeking  information  from  his 
Majesty's  government?  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  always  a  right — and  he  did  not 
mean  to  find  fault  with  them  for  exercising  the  right — to  refuse  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  might  be  put  to  them  [a  cry  of  "  Order,  order"].  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman gave  him  an  interruption,  by  his  repeated  calls  for  order,  far  more  annoying 
than  the  disturbance  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  wished  to  control. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  order.  It  was  not  his  hon.  friend  that  had  created  this  inter* 
ruption ;  it  was  the  cheering  of  some  of  the  right  hon.  baronet's  friends,  who  were 
then  sitting  around  him. 

An  hon.  member,  seated  just  below  Mr.  Hume,  likewise  rose  to  order.  He  felt  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  disorder  had  been  occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
hon.  alderman  below  him,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  rose  to  contradict  the  assertion  which  had  just  been  made. 
He  had  interfered  because  he  had  heard  an  hon.  member  say  with  an  oath,  that 
**  such  language  never  yet  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  man." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  feel  obliged  to  hon.  members  if  they  would  replace  him, 
without  further  delay,  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  before  the  interruption.  He  had 
been  stating,  that  his  Majesty's  government  had  a  right  to  refuse  an  answer  to  any 
question,  an  answer  to  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  service,  but  then  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  that  because  a  question  was  put,  it  was  put  from  a  desire  tb 
embarrass  the  proceedings  of  government.  What  was  the  moment  which  his  boo. 
friend  had  selected  to  put  his  question?  It  was  the  moment  when  France  was  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  fortresses  of  Belgium.  Whatever  anxiety  and  alarm  that  occupa- 
tion was  naturally  calculated  to  excite,  he  had  heard,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
the  statement  of  the  foreign  secretary — a  statement  which  he  had  not  yet  heard 
contradicted  or  qualified,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be  verified  in  fact — namely,  that 
the  government  had  received  assurances  and  engagements  from  the  king  of  France, 
on  which  they  could  rely,  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  troops  from  the 
Netherlands  into  Holland,  the  French  troops  would  also  be  withdrawn  from  Bel* 
gium  into  France.  That,  he  understood,  was  the  answer  given  on  a  former  evening 
by  his  noble  friend,  tlie  foreign  secretary,  to  a  question  which  had  been  put  to  him 
by  the  member  for  Oakharapton.  He  trusted,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
qualify  that  answer  hereafter;  but  such  being  the  answer  of  his  noble  friend,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  period  was  so  critical  as  to  afford  strong  presumptive  con- 
firmation for  his  noble  friend's  declaration,  that  he  was  precluded  from  entering  into 
any  discussion.  At  a  period  so  critical  there  was  no  medium  between  no  discussion 
and  discussion  the  most  ample.  He  should,  therefore,  follow  the  example  of  his  noble 
friend,  and  abstain  from  pressing  questions  to  which  an  answer  could  not  be  con- 
veniently given.  He  should  not  follow  his  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Baring)  into 
the  consideration  of  the  policy  which  was  adopted  towards  Belgium  and  Holland  in 
the  treaties  made  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1815,  nor  of  that  which  his  hon.  friend  fancied 
ought  to  be  pursued  towan^s  them  now;  for  he  could  not  enter  into  that  discussion 
without  transgressing  the  principle  which  he  had  just  laid  down.  Even  if  this  were 
the  time  for  entering  into  it,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Holland  towards  his  Belgian  subjects;  for 
though  he  cont«cientiousIy  believed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Holland  had  been 
universally  animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Belgium, 
and  that,  for  the  fiftoon  years  of  his  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  had  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity,  liberty,  and  independence  which  they  had  never  enjoyed  at  any 
past  p«rio<l  of  their  liistory — yet,  as  a  separation  had  been  decided  on  between  them. 
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and  as  any  attempt  to  re-establish  the  UDion  between  them  would  be  impracticable, 
in  consequence  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  having  concurred  unanimously  with 
Belgium  and  Holland,  that  a  final  separation  should  take  place  between  them,  be  did 
not  see  any  necessity  for  arguing  on  this  occasion  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Holland.  He  would  avow,  at  once,  that  he  placed  no  confidence  in  the  statements 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry.  He  considered  him  as  a 
prejudiced,  a  most  prejudiced  witness.  He  recollected  tne  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  that  hon.  and  learned  member  to  efiect  a  similar  separation  between  two 
other  countries  nearer  our  own  homes. 

Mr.  O^Connell:  "No." 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  No: — why,  had  not  his 
war-cry  for  some  months  past  been  for  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'ConneU  admitted,  that  he  had  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  union,  but  not 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  repeal  of  the  union  then  was  admitted.  Why,  all  that  be 
had  charged  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  with  was,  that  he  had  noade  attempts 
to  dissever  the  union  now  happily  existing  between  the  two  countries;  and  when  he 
heard  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  government  cheering  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  attack  which  he  had  made  on  the  king  of 
Holland,  be  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  could  not  help  recollecting,  that  those  very  ministers 
had  vindicated  their  renewal  of  the  yeomanry  force  in  Ireland  upon  the  principle 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  attempting  to  repeal  the  union.  How  did 
he  know,  that  the  detiuls  into  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  entered, 
were  correct?  Had  he  not  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  speaking  of  fiebcts 
which  he  stated  had  occurred  in  Ireland  vrithin  the  last  fourteen  days,  and  declaring 
that  an  officer  of  the  Crown  had  publicly  avowed,  that  he  had  received  instructions 
in  some  late  prosecutions,  to  challenge  every  Roman  Catholic  or  liberal  Protestant 
who  might  be  called  to  serve  on  the  Jury  ?  A  more  grievous  charge  against  a  govem- 
ment  could  not  be  made;  it  was  an  accusation  of  interfering  with  the  pure  course  of 
justice;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  it  was,  as  it  had 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  utterly  without  foundation.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman could  in  one  case  state  that  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  but  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland  had  proved,  by  incontestable  documents, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  misinformed — ^if  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman was  so  imperfect  a  witness  on  circumstances  occurring  so  lately  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  profession,  too,  to  which  he  himself  belonged — might  not  he  infer,  that 
his  statements  of  what  occurred  in  a  foreign  country  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  all  facts,  but  much  exaggerated? 

Mr.  Hume  asserted,  that  he  had  not  used  the  words  ^^  much  exaggerated,"  he  had 
only  said  *^  highly  coloured.*' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  persisted,  that  the  words  used  by  the  hon.  member  were  ^'  much 
exaggerated."  He  recollected  them  well.  The  hon.  member  said  "  much  exagge- 
rated,*' but  he  would  take  the  version  which  the  hon.  member  now  gave;  for  it  would 
suit  his  purpose  equally  well.  What  a  miserable  dispute  was  thb  about  words!  As 
if  a  high  colouring  were  not  a  statement  by  which  a  ffdse  impression  was  nven  to 
facts  which  were  admitted  to  have  occurred !  But,  said  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, "  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Kerry,  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  though  he  deemed  him  a  bad  king  for 
Belgium,  he  deemed  him  a  bad  king  for  Holland.*'  Why,  what  a  notion  must  the 
hon.  member  have  of  regal  oualifications,  if  he  could  suppose  a  king,  acting  on  the 
principles  imputed  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  coidd  be  a  good  king  for  any 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  member,  however,  not  content  witn  his  observations 
on  the  king  of  Holland,  had  thought  proper  to  taunt  and  insult  him  and  his  late  col- 
leagues: and  had  called  that  side  of  the  House  where  they  were  seated  the  "  Refuge 
for  the  destitute!"  What  right,  what  ground  had  he  to  apply  to  them  those  taunts 
and  insults?  They  might  have  been  driven  from  office,  and  some  of  them  might  feel 
the  loss  of  its  emoluments,  but  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who  would  have 
condescended  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  wringing  a  contribution  from  the 
pockets  of  the  wretched  peasants  of  Ireland.    They  had  taken  no  course  in  their 
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public  life  which  ought  to  have  exposed  them  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  hon* 
member.  They  had  never  acted  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  laws,  and  made  that 
defiance  or  evasion  turn  to  their  own  personal  interest  and  profit.  They  had  ab- 
stained from  offering  any  insults  to  the  hon  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  and  there 
were  circumstances  in  his  own  case,  of  a  personal  nature,  wluch  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  offering  insults  to  others  as  unprovoked  as  they  were  undeserved. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  explained  and  stated  that  he  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  his  hon.  friend  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  he  had 
meant  to  question  the  propriety  of  bringing  forward  the  motion ;  he  only  meant  to 
say,  that  ministers  were  justified  in  withholding  any  documents  the  publication  of 
which  might  be  of  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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August,  18,  1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  biU,  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion ensued  on  various  clauses ;  Mr.  Wason  referred  the  committee  to  clause  fifty- 
five,  where  it  was  said,  that  ^^  if  any  returning  officer  shall  wilfully  contravene  or 
disobey  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  them,**  and  contended,  that  refusing  to 
execute  the  duty  of  returning  officer  would  be  a  disobedience ;  he  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  returning  officer  would  be  liable  to  any 
penalties  the  House  might  think  proper  to  inflict  for  the  non-performance  of  his  duty. 

Sib  Rodebt  Peel  thought  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  returning  officers 
whose  names  were  in  the  bill  and  those  to  be  hereafter  named  by  the  sheriff.  The 
former  were  already  responsible  officers— the  latter  might  be  any  body  whom  the 
sheriff  pleased.  It  would  be  competent  for  the  sheriff,  under  this  bill,  to  compel 
any  man  he  pleased  to  select,  who  resided  in  any  borough,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  returning  officer.  There  was  no  example  of  any  one  man  having  such  a  power ; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  this  power  of  appointment  should  be  regulated 
in  detail.  To  propose  to  prop  up  the  defects  of  the  law  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
privilege,  was  one  of  the  most  strange  pieces  of  legislation  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
In  order  to  render  the  clause  complete,  some  words  and  some  additions  were  neces- 
sary, to  prescribe  the  duties,  both  of  the  returning  officer,  and  of  the  sheriff  with  re- 
gard to  him.  It  was  monstrous  to  give  such  a  power  to  any  one  person  as  this  bill 
would  give  to  the  sheriff  under  its  provisions.  A  sheriff  might  prevent  any  man 
from  leaving  the  country.  This  was  so  unjust,  that  it  was  plain  the  clause  required 
to  be  re-considered ;  and  he  implored  the  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
to  re-consider  the  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  the  Attorney- 
general  having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ssud,  that  the  main  question  was,  whether  the  sheriff  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  appointing  returning  officers,  and  whether  the  person  so  appointed 
would  be  under  an  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  The  duty  of  the 
returning  officers  was,  to  revise  the  list  of  borough  voters,  insert  and  expunge  names, 
and  rectify  mistakes.  This  was  a  very  extensive  power ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  admitted,  that  committing  irresponsible  power  to  any  person  without  appeal  was 
extremely  dangerous.  That  irresponsible  power  was,  however,  given  by  the  present 
clause  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties ;  and  it  might  so  happen,  that  a  particular  sheriff 
had  a  son  or  a  brother  a  candidate  for  the  repreicntation  of  a  borough,  while  he  had 
the  uncontrolled  appointment  of  the  returning  officer.  He  also  observed,  that  the 
returning  officers  would  not  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  persons  much  elevated  in  life, 
because  any  one  who  could  show,  that  he  was  qualified  to  represent  a  borough  would 
be  exempted  from  filling  the  office  of  returning  officer.  And  there  was  haj-dly  any 
person  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve,  who  might  not  in  some  way  or  other  obtain  a 
nominal  rent-charge  or  some  other  qualification,  to  exempt  him  from  the  office.  It 
was  true,  that  the  sheriff  ^as  selected,  on  the  recommendation  of  judges  of  assize,  by 
the  privy  council,  and  that  one  of  his  duties  was,  to  be  returning  officer  for  a  county; 
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but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  such  an  appointment  and  the  appointment 
of  the  returning  officer  to  a  borough  by  a  single  person.  It  used  to  be  the  case  io 
Ireland  for  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  have  the  unrestricted  appointment  of  siieriffs ; 
but  so  much  inconvenience  was  found  to  arise  from  this  practice,  that  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  system,  and  the  judges  of  assize  were  directed  to  nominate  tbre« 
individuals,  ih>m  whom  the  Lord-lieu tenant  chose  one  as  sheriff.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  thought  the  power  g^ven  by  this  clause  to  tbe  sheriff  was  likely  to  lead  to  great 
abuse.  There  was  another  part  of  the  bill  which  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  noble  lord  opposite.  It  was  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  sheriff  being 
incapacitated  from  doing  his  duty  by  sickness  or  other  similar  accident,  a  successor 
should  be  nominated,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  the  sheriff  being  im- 
prisoned for  debt. 

A  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed ;  the  committee  to 
sit  again  next  day. 

August  20, 1831. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  eighteenth  clause—*^  And  be  it  enacted*' — that 
notwithstanding  any  thing  herein  before  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  in 
respect  of  any  house,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  or  of  any  land  occupied  toge- 
ther with  a  house,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  of 
which  respectively  he,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any  city  or  town,  being  a  county 
of  itself,  or  for  any  other  city  or  borough." 

And  Lord  Althorp  having  proposed  to  amend  it, — 

Sib  Robest  Peel  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  even  on  the  noble  lord's  own 
showing,  it  was  advisable  to  conflne  the  right  of  voting  to  towns  in  which  the  free- 
holds are  situated.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  were  two  objections  to  it:  first, 
that  it  would  destroy  the  simplicity  of  voting,  and  next,  that  it  would  let  in  non<* 
resident  voters.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  simplicity,  and  he  asserted 
that  the  argument  as  to  non-residents  did  not  fairiy  apply.  In  all  cases  of  residenceii 
the  freehold  gave  the  right  of  voting  for  the  electoral  aistrict,  and  not  for  the  county. 
How  much  more  easy  would  it  be  to  practise  frauds  under  the  system  now  intro« 
duced,  than  by  confining  to  one  person  the  right  of  scrutiny?  With  respect  to  tbe 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  principle  of  residence  in  towns,  it  was  admitted,  that  the 
same  objections  which  applied  to  non-residents  voting  in  towns,  applied  in  some 
degree  to  non-residents  voting  for  counties.  If  it  was  not  right,  and  it  it  was  expen* 
sive,  in  towns,  to  bring  non-resident  freeholders  to  the  poll,  it  was  equally  so  to 
bring  them  to  the  poll  m  counties.  The  advantage,  therefore,  derived  in  this  view, 
from  obliging  the  freeholders  in  towns  to  vote  for  the  county  was  not  all  clear  g^n. 
Again,  the  same  objections  which  applied  to  non-resident  freeholders,  applied  still 
more  strongly  to  non-resident  freemen.  A  non-resident  freeman  had  often  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  place  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  vote.  The  right 
was  usually  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude ;  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  his  having  any  property  within  the  town.  It  was  also  to  be  considered,  that  the 
non-resident  freeman  was  often  a  person  in  a  very  low  class  of  life,  and,  therefore, 
open  to  bribery,  and  very  often  not  able  to  bring  himself  to  the  poll.  In  any  one 
town,  however,  that  could  be  named,  there  were  very  few  small  freeholders — he 
meant  freeholders  under  £\0 — who  were  able  to  go  to  any  ex]>cnse  in  bringing 
themselves  to  the  poll.  The  question,  however,  was,  whether  the  small  freeholder, 
within  the  limits  of  a  town,  hacl  not  a  greater  connection  with  the  town  member,  than 
with  the  member  for  the  county.  The  freehold  generally  partook  closely  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  town.  Whatever  promoted  the  interests  of  the  town,  usually  promoted 
the  interest  of  the  town  freeholder,  and  he  had  more  ready  means  of  access  to,  and 
communication  with,  the  town  member  than  with  the  county  member,  who  resided, 
perhaps,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Iklieving,  therefore,  that  the  simplicity  of 
voting  would  be  assisted  by  making  the  alteration,  and  that  the  evils  of  non-resident 
voters  would  not  be  incrca&cd  by  it,  it  had  his  support,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
adopted. 

The  original  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Robert  Gk)rdoD,  after  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  proposed  the  followinj^ 
resolution:  *^  That  it  also  appears  by  evidence  adduced  before  the  select  committeo, 
appointed  to  try  and  determine  the  merits  of  the  petition  of  James  Scarlett,  Williaoi 
M*Cleary,  and  others,  severally  complaining  of  an  imdue  election  and  return  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  that  official  influence  has  been  unduly  exercised  by  the  Irish 
government^  at  the  said  election,  and  that  such  influence,  as  exercised  by  Captain  Uart 
and  Baron  Twyll,  in  favour  of  the  late  members,  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  ilouse,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Law  of  parliament,  as  laid 
down  in  the  resolution  of  this  House  of  1779." 

The  Attorney-general  moved  as  an  amendment. — 

'*That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  direct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  to  institute  an 
invcitigation  into  the  system  of  fictitious  freeholds  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  to  take  such  steps  to  remedy  the  evil  as  might  seem  to  them  most  in 
accordance  with  the  ends  of  public  justice.'* 

tiiB  RoBssT  Pekl  said,  he  wbhed  to  make  an  observation  directed  only  to  the  order 
and  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House — a  matter  of  consequence  when  they  were 
about  to  direct  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken — and  he  would  not  be  seduced  by  the 
hoQ.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  who  complained  of  delay,  to  enter  either  upon  th# 
etfect  of  the  noble  member  for  Buckinghamshire's  amendment,  or  any  other  subject 
not  connected  with  the  question  before  the  House.  The  simple  matter  was  this: — 
The  House  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the  system  of  bribery  and  fictitious  voters 
at  the  Dublin  election  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  too 
late  to  consider  that  now,  as  it  had  passed;  and  it  was  proposed  to  follow  it  up  with 
another— indeed,  with  two.  One  was  to  the  efiect  '*that  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  be  directed  to  bring  to  justice  such  persons  as  were  guilty  of  bribing 
voters."  An  amendment  was  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  last  part  of  the  resolution, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  words  to  this  effect: — "  such  persons  as  were  concerned  in  ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional  practices."  An  objection  nad  been  raiscKi  at  the  other  side, 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  House  to  give  vague  directions,  but  to  select  the 
persons  to  be  brought  to  justice.  He  did  not  believe  that  to  be  correct ;  for  it  would 
be  recollected,  that,  on  an  important  occasion,  the  House  had  voted  an  address  to  the 
Crown  after  the  riots  of  1780,  in  very  general  terms.  It  was  very  vague,  and  only 
requested  tliat  his  Majesty  would  direct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute  any 
persons  who  were  engaged  in,  or  instigated  those  riots.  It  appeared  to  him  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  however,  that  there  was  a  considerable  objection  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution. 
The  hon.  and  learned  civilian  wished  it  to  be  so  shaped  as  desiring  the  law  officers 
to  prosecute  all  such  persons  who  might  have  been  guilty  of  ill^al  and  unconstitu- 
tional practices.  It  was  too  much  to  assume  the  guilt  of  any  individual.  Every 
prosecutor,  it  was  true,  might  assume  that,  and  the  Attorney-general,  no  doubt,  did 
so  in  every  prosecution ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  do  any  thing,  or  use 
any  expression,  which  might  prejudice  any  parties;  and  he  would,  therefore,  rather 
see  the  word  **  charged"  substituted  for  ^*  guilty."  Now,  if  they  had  voted,  that  the 
system  pursued  was  an  infraction  of  the  law,  surely  it  was  too  little  that  one  class 
only  should  be  punished,  and  it  would  be  better  if  all  who  were  charged  with  this 
infraction  were  directed  to  be  prosecuted.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  common  phrase  **  prosecute"  than  **  bring  to  justice;"  and  he  would, 
therefore,  suggest,  that  the  wording  be  altered  thus — **That  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  be  directed  to  prosecute  all  such  persons  as  shall  appear  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
for  an  infraction  of  the  law." 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  resolution  of  the  House 
should  be  confined  to  such  offences  as,  being  positively  illegal,  admitted  of  a  legal 
remedy,  leaving  the  mere  moral  offences,  for  which  there  was  no  legal  remedy,  out  of 
consideration  at  present, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained,  that,  if  the  noble  lord  acted  on  this  moral  view  of  the 
ease,  peijury  might  pass  unpunished,  and  yet  it  ranked  in  th^ey^s.qf  fflQstp^pto 
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much  more  as  a  moral  outrage,  than  the  illegal  practices  of  giving  or  receiving 
bribes. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Attorney-general,  corrected 
as  follows : — '^  That  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  be  directed  to  institute  prosecu- 
tions against  the  individuals  who  were  charged  with  having  given  bribes  to  certain 
electors  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  during  the  late  election."  Ayes,  224;  Noes,  147 — 
Mfyority,  77. 
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August  25,  1831. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  the  chairman  proposed 
the  £10  clause. 

Lord  Althorp  having  stated  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  clause, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pekl  said,  that  he  would  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  postpone  the  discussion  on  the  principle  of  this 
clause,  until  all  the  amendments  had  been  made  in  it,  and  the  question  were  put, 
that  these  amendments  stand  part  of  the  clause.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was,  that 
he  did  from  his  heart  sympathize  with  the  noble  lord  as  to  the  delays  interposed  to 
the  progress  of  this  bill,  not  by  its  opponents,  but  by  its  supporters.  All  the  gentle- 
men opposite  were  ready  enough  to  hasten  over  the  destructive  part  of  the  bill,  but 
DOW,  that  they  had  come  to  the  constructive  part  of  it,  more  strenuous  advocates  for 
delay  could  not  be  found.  He  saw  from  the  Order-book,  that  one  gentleman  who 
had  supported  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  had  given  notices  of  four  amendments 
upon  it ;  at  least,  he  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  appended  four  times  to 
such  notices.  As  he  saw  no  prospect  of  getting  through  these  amendments,  at  their 
present  rate  of  progress,  in  four  months,  he  would  postpone  to  the  period  which  he 
had  before  mentioned,  the  discussion  upon  this  clause.  He  rose,  at  present,  to  ask 
the  noble  lord  opposite  a  single  question.  At  present,  to  qualify  a  renter  of  a  house 
of  not  less  than  £10  yearly  value  to  vote,  all  the  rent  which  shall  have  become  due 
from  him  previously  to  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  year  must  be  paid  up.  Now,  in 
the  midland  counties  of  England,  the  practice  was,  not  to  collect  the  rent,  legally  due 
at  Michaelmas-day  and  at  Christmas-day,  until  three  months  after  each  of  those 
periods ;  and  if  this  clause  were  passed  in  its  present  shape,  the  result  of  it  must  be, 
to  alter  the  present  practice ;  for  no  tenant  would  have  a  vote  unless  be  should  have 
paid  up  his  rent  on  the  day  it  became  due.  This  would  cause  great  dissatisfaction 
m  the  country ;  for  it  would  deprive  the  tenant  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  had  been 
long  entitled.  He  wished  to  know  whether  this  point  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  noble  lord. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  continued : — the  clause  as  amended  will  open  a  wide  door  to 
bribery  and  fraud.  For  the  candidate  will  only  have  to  pay  up  the  poor-rates  and 
taxes  of  an  insolvent  tenant,  who  is  in  arrear  to  his  landlord,  to  entitle  him  to  vote ; 
by  such  means  corruption  will  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  known. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion  that  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  did  not 
apply  to  the  present  arrangement. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  people  were  generally  aware  sometime  beforehand 
when  a  general  election  would  take  place.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  when 
a  general  election  was  expected,  the  candidate  would  pay  up  the  voter's  rates  and 
taxes  for  the  previous  half  year.  He  would  thus  get  the  voter's  name  on  the  registry, 
and  the  voter  might  then  forget  to  pay  up  the  rates  for  the  next  half  year.  Besides, 
be  wished  to  know  whether  it  would  be  bribery  for  a  candidate  to  pay  up  a  voter^a 
rates  and  taxes  which  were  due  a  vear  before  the  election?  He  believed  that  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House  bad  decided,  that  to  pay  up  the  rates  and  taxes  of  a  voter,  to 
enable  him  to  vote,  was  not  bribery. 

After  a  long  discussion,  and  in  reply  to  a  speech  from  the  Attorney-general, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  if  the  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
alluded,  foimed  a  class  of  moat  respectable,  independent,  and  intelligent  voters,  how 
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did  it  happen,  that  a  bill  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  within  six  weeks 
from  the  time  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  was  speaking,  to  disfranchise  the 
whole  of  them  ?  At  what  period  had  it  been  discovered  that  they  were  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  class  of  voters?  Government  proposed  to  g^ve  them  the  right  of 
voting  by  the  original  bill ;  but  after  two  months  of  mature  deliberation,  the  ministers 
became  alarmed  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  They  had  created  a  power, 
endowed,  like  the  monster  in  the  novel,  with  tremendous  physical  energies,  and  when 
thev  found  that  they  could  not  subject  those  energies  to  the  control  of  moderation 
and  reason — then  it  was  that  they  shrunk  appalled  from  their  own  success,  and  tried 
to  destroy  what  thejr  could  not  command  or  regulate.  Thev  then  came  down  with 
another  bill,  by  which  they  attempted  to  estabUsh  a  more  discreet  class  of  voters — 
namely,  those  who  paid  their  rent  lialf-yearly.  The  real  reason  of  tiie  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  clause  which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
class  described  by  the  Attorney-general  was,  that  government  had  excited  hopes  which 
they  were  afraid  to  disappoint.  That  was  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason  which 
could  justify  the  re-insertion  of  the  clause,  but  ministers  shrank  from  acknowledging 
it.  When  the  government  had  once  told  the  artisans  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
that  they  should  have  the  right  of  voting,  and  when  the  proposition  had  become  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Political  Unions,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
ministers  found  it  difficult  to  retract  the  original  concession.  But  why  did  they  not 
maturely  consider  their  plan  in  the  first  instance?  Why  did  they  first  propose  to 
£^ve  the  right  of  voting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  as  the  Attorney-general 
said,  and  six  weeks  after  bring  in  a  bill  to  take  it  away,  and  then  once  more  propose 
it  again  ?  In  hb  opinion,  there  was  no  class  of  voters  more  likely  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  their  landlords,  than  that  of  tenants  who  were  liable  to  be  ejected  at  a 
week^s  notice.  Manchester,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  would 
have  a  sufficiently  large  constituencev  without  thb  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Those  tenants  in  towns  were  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  the  agricultural 
tenant- at-will,  who  could  retain  his  farm  six  months  after  notice  to  quit  had  been 
served  upon  liim.  It  by  no  means  followed  that  a  constituency  of  30,000  voters, 
ensured  a  freer  or  fairer  representation  of  a  populous  town,  than  a  constituency  of 
3,000  or  4,000.  Weekly  tenants  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  in  which  there  existed  already  a  numerous  independent  and  respectable 
constituency,  who  would  be  overborne  by  the  numbers  of  the  class  which  the  clause 
enfranchised.  The  introduction  of  that  class  into  the  constituency  would  deprive 
property  and  intelligence  of  their  due  influence,  and,  so  far  from  improving,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  degrading  the  representation.  The  powers  which  were  given  to 
Assistant- barristers  and  to  Overseers,  and  the  system  of  annual  registration  projected 
by  the  bill,  would  give  rise  to  yearly  electioneering  contests ;  there  would  be  no 
such  things  as  an  election  without  a  contest,  and  the  contest  would  be  renewed  at 
every  returning  period  of  registration.  The  system  which  this  clause  would  establish, 
would  be  an  imitation  of  the  elective  franchise  of  the  United  States  in  its  worst 
feature.  The  House  had  been  told,  that  the  government  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  carried  on  without  patronage.  For  his  part,  be  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  thought  it 
just  and  reasonable,  that  the  government  should  exercise  some  influence  over  those 
whom  it  employed.  On  that  account,  he  had  not  voted  on  another  night  against 
the  government  of  Ireland,  for  doing,  in  a  very  clumsy  and  undisguised  way,  that 
which  other  governments  before  them  had  done  with  more  discretion.  Although  he 
could  not  go  the  whole  length  of  saying  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  preceding  governments  in  Ireland  bad  done  the  same  thing  to  the  same  extent, 
yet  he  thought  it  natural  and  proper  that  they  who  were  the  immediate  servants  of 
the  government  should  support  the  government.  The  House,  by  their  vote  the  other 
night,  had  sanctioned,  at  least  had  positively  refused  to  condemn,  the  exercise  of  such 
influence  by  the  executive  government.  On  what  pretence,  then,  would  it  refuse  to  the 
possessor  of  property  the  exercise  of  a  similar  influence  f  The  occupiers  of  bouses  pay- 
ing a  weekly  rent,  would  be  peculiarly  subject  to  that  influence.  They  were  under  the 
immediate  control  of  their  landlords,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  dis- 
possessed of  their  holdings  under  him.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  they  would  be  passive 
instruments  in  his  hands,  and  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  when  ordinary  considera- 
tions of  interest  were  overborne  by  the  clamoiir  and  fever  of  the  moment,  their  whole 
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weight  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  vehement  democracy.    He  could  see  uq 
public  advantage,  either  in  the  ordinary,  or  the  extraordinary,  agency  of  such  aclasfl 
of  voters. 
After  various  divisions,  the  cbusQ  was  adopted. 

August  26, 1831. 

The  House  havinff  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, — 

The  Chairman  said,  the  question  before  the  Committee  was,  that,  at  line  sixteen 
of  the  old  print  of  the  bill,  and  at  lines  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  the  new  print  of 
clause  twenty-one,  the  following  words  should  be  omitted — *^  Shall,  by  reason  thereof, 
acquire  a  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  if  such  rent  shall  be  payable 
more  frequently  than  once  in  every  half-year/' 

The  Question,  *^  that  these  words  be  omitted,**  was  carried. 

The  next  question  was,  that  the  following  words  in  their  stead  should  be  inserted 
down  to  the  end  of  the  clause — ^^  Shall,  by  reason  thereof,  acquire  a  vote  in  the 
election  for  any  city  or  borough,  if,  by  any  agreement  or  contrivance,  or  by  virtue 
of  any  act  of  parliament  or  otherwise,  the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  r^pect  of  such  premises ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, where,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  parliament,  the  landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  such  rates,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  tenant  to  claim  to  pay  such 
rates,  and  upon  his  actually  paying  the  same,  to  acquire  the  same  right  of  voting  as 
if  his  landlord  hod  not  been  so  liable  for  such  rates.  Provided  also,  that  the 
premises,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any  person  shall  be  deemed  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  shall  be  the  same  premises,  and  not 
different  premises  respectively  occupied  for  any  portion  of  the  said  twelve  months ; 
and  that,  where  such  premises,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  jointly  occupied  by  more  than 
one  person,  each  of  such  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  thereof, 
in  case  the  vearlv  value  or  yearly  rent  of  such  premises,  or  the  yearly  value  in  re* 
apect  of  which  they  shall  have  been  assessed  or  rated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  an 
amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  £10  for  each  and  every  such  occupier,  but  not  otherwise." 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  under  consideration,  and  after 
some  explanatory  remarks  by  the  Attorney-general,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John 
Russell, — 

SiB  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  as  he  understood  the  question,  it  was,  that  if  a  man  paid 
£10  a-year  rent  and  upwards,  that  gave  him  the  right  to  vote,  but  this  general  right 
was  qualified  by  certain  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  rendered  the  landlords  of 
houses  under  the  value  of  £18  liable  for  the  rates.  Whatever  these  mieht  amount 
to,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  a  corresponding  reduction  of  hb  rent.  If  he  claimed, 
by  the  payment  of  these  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  this,  he  waa 
hardly  treated.  Considering  these  circumstances,  he  wished  to  suggest  the  proprietr 
of  adopting  the  system  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Qualification  for  jurors,  which 
was  assessment  to  the  poor-rates  at  a  certain  sum.  If  ttiat  were  done,  great  difficulty 
would  be  overcome.  He  said  this,  however,  assuming  one  uniform  qualification  for 
voting  to  be  desirable,  which  he  certainly  did  not  think.  God  forbid  an  uniform 
right  of  voting  ever  should  be  established — but  if  it  were,  liability  to  the  poor-ratea 
was  the  simplest  and  the  best  criterion.  Another  test  might  be  had  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  windows  of  a  house.  The  clause,  as  it  stood,  would  give  a  man  who 
paid  a  certain  amount  of  rent  and  taxes,  a  vote ;  but  another  who  paid  more  to  hia 
landlord  in  rent,  than  his  neighbour  paid  in  rent  and  taxes,  would  have  no  vote 
because  his  landlord  paid  his  rates. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  see  the  utility  of  the  suggestion. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  number  of  topics  hod 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  which  were  quite  irrelevant  to  it, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  upon  a  clause,  by  which  they  were  constituting  a  new 
election  system  for  the  country,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  they  were  to  be  tied  down, 
during  the  discussion,  to  the  strict  letter  of  it.  IIo  wished  to  know  whether  the 
noble  lord,  in  framing  this  bill,  had  at  all  considered  how  far  the  59th  George  III.,  c 
1.2,  operated  upon  tbiji  particvilor  clause.    This  clause  gave  a  right  to  vote  to  every 
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£10  householder,  on  the  ground  that  such  individuals  formed  a  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  community  to  entitle  them  to  that  priyilege.  The  preamble  to  the 
19th  and  20th  clauses  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.,  expressed  a  very  different  opinion  of 
them.  Ue  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  committee.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ^*  Whereas  in  many  parishes,  and  more  especially  in  large  and  populous 
towns,  the  payment  of  the  poor-rates  is  greatly  evaded  by  reason  that  great  numbers 
of  houses  within  such  parishes  are  let  out  in  lodgings,  or  in  separate  apartments,  or 
for  short  terms,  or  are  let  to  tenants  who  quit  their  residences,  or  become  insolvent, 
before  the  rates  charged  on  them  can  be  collected ;  and  it  hath  been  found  in  many 
instances  the  persons  letting  such  houses  do  actually  charge  and  receive  much  higher 
rents  for  the  same,  upon  the  ground  and  expectation  that  the  occupiers  thereof 
csannot  be  effectually  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  and  will  not  be  charged  with,  or 
required  to  pay,  such  rates,  and  do  thus  obtain  an  advantage  to  themselves,  &c.  &c.: 
for  the  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  iiouse,  being 
the  immediate  lessor  of  the  actual  occupier,  which  shall  be  respectively  let  to  the 
occupier  thereof,  at  any  rent  or  rate  not  exceeding  £20  nor  less  than  £6  by  the  year, 
shall  be  assessed  to  the  rates  for  the  reh'ef  of  the  poor."  The  act  of  the  59th  George 
III.,  which  was  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature,  evidently  looked  upon  those  £10 
householders  as  any  thing  but  an  intelligent  and  a  respectable  class.  The  very  next 
clause  of  that  act  was  as  follows : — ^*  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  occupier  of  any  such  house,  &c.,  which  shall  be 
found  in  and  about  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  be  distrained,  and  sold  for  raising  so 
much  of  any  such  rate  or  assessment,  being  in  arrear,  as  shall  have  become  due 
during  the  occupancy  of  the  person  or  persons  whose  goods  and  chattels  fehall  be  so 
distrained,  &c.  Provided  also,  that  every  occupier  who  shall  pay  any  such  rate  or 
rates,  or  upon  whose  goods  or  chattels  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  levied, 
shall  and  may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  sum  which  shall  be  so  paid  or  levied  out  of 
the  rent  by  him  and  them  payable,  and  such  payment  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
to  every  such  occupier  for  so  much  of  the  rent  payable  by  him  as  he  shall  have  paid, 
or  as  shall  have  been  levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels  of  such  rate,  and  for  the  costs 
of  levying  the  same.^  So  that  the  law  of  the  land  was,  that  if  the  occupier  cloimed 
to  pay  the  rates,  or  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  the  goods  distnuned,  he  could 
clearly  do  it.  Now,  if  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house  paid  the  rates,  he  had  the  right 
by  law  to  deduct  them  from"  hitf  rent ;  and  if  he  did  deduct  them  from  his  rent,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  voter.  There  was  evidently  a  collision  between  this  clause  and  the 
59th  of  George  HI.  He  was  convinced  that,  unless  some  arrangement  were  made 
between  these  two  conflicting  clauses,  much  confusion  would  arise.  He  hoped,  that 
before  the  noble  lord  brought  up  the  usual  report  on  this  clause,  he  would  make 
some  arrangement  which  would  remedy  this  anomalous  condition  of  the  bilL  The 
rates  of  course  must  be  paid ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  tenant  who,  on 
the  faith  of  such  an  understanding  as  that  supposed  by  the  hon.  member  opposite, 
paid  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  would  have  a  right  to  recover  from  his 
landlord,  or  the  poor  tenant  would  have  no  protection ;  and  if  he  made  the  deduction, 
in  some  cases  he  would  lose  the  right  of  voting.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  tenant 
had  a  rent  of  £13  a  year,  for  a  house  on  which  his  landlord  was  liable  to  £4  a  year 
rates ;  if  he  deducted  these  he  would  lose  his  right  of  voting.  Another  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  this.  A  case  might  arise  in  which  a  landlord  had  made  a  general 
composition  for  paying  the  rates  for  an  entire  row  of  houses,  so  that  it  would  become 
a  hard  matter  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  rate  which  had  been  paid  for  any  particular 
house  as  a  portion  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said,  that,  as  the  clause  was  now  worded,  the  rates  must  be 
paid  in  order  to  entitle  the  tenant  to  claim  his  vote :  but  the  tenant  of  a  £10  house, 
as  well  as  the  tenant  in  joint  occupancy,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  land- 
lord, if  he  paid  the  rates  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, however,  that  there  were  a  number  of  small  houses,  of  difierent  sizes,  of 
which  the  landlord  paid  the  rates  of  all  in  one  sum,  by  composition.  Now,  the 
only  difficulty  he  felt  was,  as  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  proportion  of  rates  in  such 
cases,  so  that  the  tenant  might  be  able  to  recover  his  vote,  for  he  was  inclined  to 
believe,  that  in  all  cases  the  tenant  could  deduct  the  amount  from  the  lan<Uord,  or 
i«cover  it  at  law. 
73— Vol.  DL 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  was  afraid  that  this  bill,  which  used  the  words  of  the  59th  George 
III.,  would  give  the  tenants  who  paid  their  rates  to  secure  a  right  of  voting,  a  tiUe 
to  deduct  that  sum  from  their  rent  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  give  them  this 
right  of  voting  on  payment  of  the  rates  expressly  under  the  present  bill. 

The  clause  as  amended  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


ACCELERATION  OF  THE  REFORM  MEASURE. 

August  27,  1831. 

Mr.  Hume  concluded  a  speech  of  some  length  by  moving,  **  That  in  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  all  orders  of  the  day,  set  down  in  the  order  book  for  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  shall  have  precedence  of  all  notices  set  down  for  those 
days." 

Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  motion. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  House  were  really  to  commence  business 
at  five  o^clock,  and  sit  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  business  would  proceed  as 
quickly  as  if  the  House  sat  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  vrithdraw  his  motion. 

SiB  RoBBBT  Feel  wished  he  was  able  to  exercise  some  influence  on  his  side  of  the 
House.  That  influence  would  then  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  never  saw  business  conducted  in  a  manner  which  more  entitled 
the  individual  conducting  it  to  every  deference.  As  it  was  quite  evident,  that  the 
sittings  of  the  House  were  protracted  to  this  season  with  reference  exclusively  to 
the  reform  bill,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  advising  every  gentleman,  as 
far  as  he  felt  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  to  avoid  every  other  business  which  should 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  reform  bill.  He  considered  that  it  was  not  only 
convenient  to  members,  but  advantageous  to  the  public  interests,  that  gentlemen 
should  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  seats  in  the  country.  That  object  could  only  be 
effected  by  devoting  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  the  reform  bill.  He  hoped^ 
that  the  example  set  by  ministers  would  be  followed,  and  that  the  suggestion  to  cur- 
tail the  debates  should  be  adhered  to.  He  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  meet 
at  twelve  o'clock ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  make,  and  a  great  interrup- 
tion of  existing  habits.  Even  now  the  House  gfot  sometimes  so  bewildered  with  the 
introduction  of  words  into  the  clauses — particularly  when  the  chairman  had  the  first 
edition  of  the  bill,  and  the  rest  of  the  House  the  second — that  it  was  often  impossible 
to  know  what  words  were  to  be  introduced.  If  the  House  closed  its  sittings  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  four  or  five  hours  would  be  lost,  because  the  habits  of  the 
House  had  been  formed  upon  the  plan  of  sitting  till  one  o'clock.  Let  the  noble 
lord  persevere  in  the  course  he  was  now  taking — let  him  appeal  to  the  House  in  the 
way  he  had  now  appealed  to  it — and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  venture  to  say, 
that  not  a  single  member  would  be  found  to  oppose  him. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
August  30,  1831. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  English  Reform  bill. 

The  chairman  said,  the  committee  had  proceeded  in  clause  twenty-two  as  far  as 
the  words  *^  be  it  enacted,'*  and  it  was  proposed  to  insert  the  following  after  those 
words : — 

*''  That  no  person  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  for  any  city  or  borough,  except  in  respect  of 
the  occupation  of  such  premises  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  :  Provided  always.  That 
notwithstanding  any  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  every  person  now  having  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or  borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the  said 
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schedule  A)  in  ^irtae  of  any  corporate  right,  shall  retain  such  right  of  voting  during 
his  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  such  election,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
contained ;  and  that  every  person  now  entitled  to  take  up  his  freedom  in  any  such 
city  or  borough  in  respect  of  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude ;  and  every  son  of  a 
burgess  or  freeman  of  anv  such  city  or  borough,  such  son  having  been  born  previ- 
ously to  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  every  apprentice  bound  to  any  person  in  any 
such  city  or  borough,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  for  any  such  city  or  borough,  either  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  the  city  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  liveryman,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  and  shall  enjoy  the  right  so  acquired 
during  their  respective  lives  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  contained/' 

Mr.  Edmund  Peel  proposed  as  an  amendment,  **  To  secure  to  the  future  resident 
freemen  by  birth,  servitude,  and  marriage,  a  permanent  continuance  of  their  a,ncient 
and  valuable  rights.'' 

Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  in  opposing  it,  stated  his  opinion  that  it  originated  with  the 
enemies  of  reform,  who  had  taken  that  course  in  the  hope  of  entangling  the  friends 
of  the  bill,  and  impeding  the  triumph  of  the  great  measure  itself. 

Sib  Robxiit  Pesl  said,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the  charge  made 
against  his  hon.  relative,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester.  His  hon.  relative,  so 
far  from  having  any  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a  thin  House,  had  given  long  pre- 
vious notice  of  his  motion.  He  had,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  intimated  his 
intention  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  House,  and  on  Saturday  last  he  had 
waived  his  right  to  bring  forward  the  amendment,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  members  in  the  House.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  fault  of  his  hon.  relative  if 
more  members  were  not  present  to  take  part  in  this  discussion.  The  question  was, 
whether  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  disfranchising  freemen?  and  he  must  say,  that 
a  more  miserable  defence  had  never  been  set  up  for  any  measure  of  injustice  than  for 
the  present.  The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  had  borne  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  freemen  of  that  borough — had  referred  to  the  privations  and  hardships  which 
they  were  ready  to  undergo  in  the  honest  exercise  of  their  hereditair  privilege — and 
yet  he  expressed  his  determination  of  voting  against  them.  The  hon.  member  for 
Exeter,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Gloucester,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle, 
gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  bill,  had  all  borne  testimony  to  the  independence' 
of  the  freemen  of  their  respective  boroughs ;  but  hon.  members,  in  spite  of  such 
authority,  were  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  constituents.  It  was  not  true,  as 
had  been  argued,  that  if  this  clause  were  rejected,  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
relinquish  the  bill.  They  would  not  be  justified  in  relinquishing  the  bill  on  such 
^rounds.  The  amendment  would  net  give  the  right  of  voting  to  non-residents. 
It  confined  the  franchise  only  to  resident  freemen,  who  had  obtained  their  freedom 
by  marriage,  birth,  or  servitude.  He  was  unwilling  to  forfeit  the  franchise  of  those 
who  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  deserve  the  forieiture,  and  who  were  described 
by  all  the  members  who  had  spoken,  as  persons  of  great  respectability  and  inde- 
pendence. The  hon.  member  afforded  them  the  consolation  that  their  conduct  might 
be  an  example  to  the  £10  householders.  A  fine  example  indeed !  They  have  exercised 
their  privilege  with  integrity  and  honour — and  what  is  their  reward  ?  That  they 
are  to  forfeit  it  for  ever !  He  had  said  last  session,  that  it  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  exclude  altogether  from  the  franchise  those  persons  who  rented  houses  under 
the  value  of  £10;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  hon.  members  who  talked 
of  an  endeavour  to  enlist  the  discontented  in  favour  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  he 
retained  the  same  opinion.  It  was  an  error  to  sever  altogether  the  connexion  which 
now  existed  between  that  House  and  the  humbler  class  of  voters — ^unwise  to  brand 
all  below  a  particular  line  with  disqualification ;  it  was  a  great  hardship,  too,  on  the 
excluded  class — many  of  whom,  in  country  places,  were  men  of  better  education 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  of  life  in  populous  cities,  and  the  day  would  yet  come, 
when  they  would  step  forward  and  declare,  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  claim 
the  restoration  of  their  rights.    It  was  the  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
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that  this  class  was  advancing  in  intelligence,  and  why  then  exclude  them  now,  when 
they  are  capable  of  understanding  the  injury,  from  all  participation  in  the  constitu- 
tion ?  He  was  not  for  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  any  class  of  voters,  but  he  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  hereditary  privileges,  particularly  when  those  privi* 
leges  were  possessed  by  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  We  had  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  hereditary  rights  to  property.  We  de- 
fended all  these  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  but  we  had  no  scruple  in  confiscating 
the  hereditary  privileges  of  freemen.  Beware.of  the  precedent  you  are  establishing. 
You  cannot  forfeit  one  class  of  hereditary  privilege,  though  it  be  the  humblest,  with- 
out shaking  the  foundation  of  all.  Independently  of  considerations  of  justice,  there 
were  considerations  of  policy  to  recommend  the  preservation  of  the  corporate 
right  of  voting.  It  would  tend  to  diminish  the  force  of  that  objection  which  had 
b^n  urged  to  the  uniformity  of  the  franchise  established  by  the  bill.  He  hoped  hm 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Attorney-general  for  the  amendment;  for  the  hon« 
and  learned  gentleman  on  a  former  occasion  had  argued,  in  discussing  the  21st 
clause,  that  the  more  numerous  the  constituency,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  be 
independent  and  incorruptible.  The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  in  some  instances,  from  1,500  to  400,  and  in  others,  even  so  low  as 
ninety-six.  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Attorney-general  could  not,  on  his  own 
principles,  agree  to  such  a  reduction.  The  privilege  was  not  prized  by  the  present 
possessor  so  much  on  his  own  account,  as  on  account  of  the  hereditary  right  which 
the  father  transmitted  to  his  children ;  on  that  ground,  and  liot  on  any  sordid  prin- 
ciple, the  loss  of  this  privilege  would  be  severely  felt.  The  ministers  had  tried,  but 
could  not  purchase  the  consent  of  the  freemen  to  the  forefeiture  of  the  birthright  of 
their  children,  by  protecting  their  own  existing  interest  in  the  franchise. 
The  comnuttee  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  131 ;  Noes,  210;  Majority,  79. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Septembeb  16,  1831. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on  this  bill. 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read,  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
g^ve  power  to  the  grand  jury  to  raise  money  by  loan  for  the  purposes  of  these  works, 
and  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  secure  the  repayment  of 
the  money  in  five  years  instead  of  ten. 

On  the,amendment  being  put, — 
"^  Sib  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  as  some  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  grand 
jury  system,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  then  before  they  granted  a  sum  of  j£500,000 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  grand  jury,  which  was,  at  present,  an  evanescent 
and  irresponsible  body.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that,  in  legislating  for  Ireland, 
they  often  made  three  holes  in  attempting  to  mend  one.  He  wished  to  see  the  na- 
ture of  the  system  to  be  substituted,  for  at  present  he  viewed  the  expediency  o* 
granting  money  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  to  be  expended  on  public  works,  with 
some  doubt.  He  was  more  anxious  to  grant  money  for  Ireland  than  for  England, 
because  it  was  more  wanted ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be  expended  on  some  sound  prin- 
ciples of  economy. 

Mr.  Shell  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  public  works,  wherever  they  had  been 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  had  produced  great  public  benefits, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  had  not  intended  to  vote 
against  the  clause.  If  the  alternative  were  offered  him,  either  to  reject  the  clause, 
or  let  it  stand  as  it  did,  he  should  adopt  the  latter,  much  as  he  disliked  the  intrusting 
this  ^^rant  to  grand  juries.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  clause  to 
substitute  five  years  for  ten. 

The  committee  divided  upon  the  amendment :  Ayes,  43 ;  Noes,  81 ;  Majority,  S8. 
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S£FTEMBEB  19»  1831. 

Lord  John  Russell  moTed  that  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  readiDg  of  the 
Eoelish  Reform  hill  he  read. 

The  motion  heing  agreed  to,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved  that  the  hill  be  read  a  third  time. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:— Ayes,  113;  Noes,  58;  Majority,  65, 

[So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  division,  that  about  eighty  members,  amongst 
whom  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  shut  out.  Their  entering  the  House  immediately 
after  the  motion  was  disposed  of,  occasioned  considerable  langhter]. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  proposed  the  following  clause,  to  be  added  by  way  of 
rider  to  the  bill :  *^  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
shall  take  place  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  both  Houses  of  parliament 
shall  have  voted  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  praying  his  Mi^esty  to  issue  his  royal 
proclamations  as  herein  before  mentioned,  in  such  cases  such  persons  only  as  would 
have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  parliament 
in  case  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election,  and 
the  proceedings  at  all  such  elections  shall  be  regelated  and  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed ;  but  if  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
shall  take  place  after  both  Houses  of  parliament  shall  have  voted  such  addresses  as 
aforesaid,  and  before  the  last  day  of  April,  in  the  year  ]  832,  in  such  case  such  per- 
sons only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  a  new  par- 
liament, for  any  county,  part,  riding,  or  division  of  a  county,  city,  or  borough,  as 
would  have  been  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  respective  lists  of  voters  for  the  same, 
directed  to  be  made  under  this  act,  if  the  day  of  election  had  been  the  day  for  making 
ont  such  respective  lists;  and  such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  election, 
although  they  may  not  be  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any 
thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding ;  and  the  polling  at  such  election  for  any 
county,  or  part,  riding  or  division  of  a  county,  may  be  continued  for  fifteen  days, 
and  the  polling  at  such  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  may  be  continued  for  eight 
days,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding.^* 

Sib  Robert  Peel  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  or  two  objec- 
tions which  struck  him  to  the  present  clause.  That  such  a  clause  was  necessary  he 
was  ready  to  declare,  but  that  the  present  one  met  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  he 
could  not  so  readily  admit.  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  him  that  it  placed,  on  the 
chance  of  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  concur  in  a  proposal  made  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  nullifying  of  the  operation  of  the  bul  altogether.  For  what 
did  the  clause  propose?  That  if  a  dissolution  take  place  before*' both**  Houses  shall 
have  agpreed  to  a  specific  address,  to  be  founded  on  the  report  of  the  district- division 
Commissioners,  such  and  such  things  shall  take  place.  Now,  suppose  the  House  of 
Lords  should  not  approve  of  this  report,  and  therefore  should  withhold  its  assent 
from  the  proposition  for  an  address,  was  it  not  plain  that  for  every  practical  purpose 
the  bill  would  be  negatived  ?  Now,  this  objection  was  not  met  by  the  present  clausesi 
which,  indeed,  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  '*  both  Houses**  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  sanction  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  true,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  the  chance  of  their  disagreeing  was  very  remote — ^that  the  difiSculty  which 
he  was  pointing  at  was  very  improbable ;  but  still  it  was  possible,  and  if  it  occurred 
would  be  fatal  to  the  bill,  supposing  the  general  measure  to  have  been  in  the  mean 
time  approved  of  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  that  objection  were  not  conquered. 
The  second  objection  was  of  still  more  force.  The  clause  provided,  that  after  the 
'*  last  day  of  April,  1832,**  should  a  dissolution  take  place,  either  by  a  demise  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  that  the  right  of  voting  shall  be  just  as  if 
the  bill  had  passed  into  a  law.  Look  to  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  they  would  have  neither  the  votes  under  the  existing  system, 
nor  the  constituency  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  provide,  but  would  be  placed  in 
this  strange  position — that  they  would  be  obliged  to  receWe  the  vote  of  every  man 
who  presented  himself,  and  said  he  rented  a  £10  house.  The  bill  provided,  that 
ft  strict  registracy,  with  a  very  complex  maoMnery,  should  be  preUmioftiy  to  the  right 
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of  voting ;  that,  in  fact,  no  mao  could  be  entered  on  the  list  of  voters  who  had  not 
been  duly  registered,  and  undergone  every  proper  scrutiny,  as  to  his  qualifications, 
before  the  registering  officers.  But  the  clause  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  no  such 
registry  had  taken  place :  that  was  an  extraordinary  state,  and  any  person  might 
vote,  whether  he  were  registered  or  not.  One  right  of  voting  was  by  occupancy;  and 
if  the  votes  were  not  registered,  how  could  it  be  known  that  the  claimants  actually 
had  such  a  right  ?  The  supposition  was,  that  no  registering  of  the  new  votes  had 
taken  place  which  would  create  difficulty,  and  there  could  be  no  enquiry  whatever  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  claims.  Every  roan  who  supposed  he  inhabited  a  house  of  iClO 
rent,  or  which  would  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  would  claim  a  right  to  vote.  He 
would  tender  his  vote,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  controlling  or  refu^^ing  him, 
and  no  means  of  checking  his  assertion  that  he  lived  in  a  house  rated  at  ;£10.  All 
enquiry,  then,  would  be  set  aside,  and  every  person  who  brought  forward  a  claim 
must  be  allowed  to  vote.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  some  provision  like  the  present 
clause,  he  could  not  support  it,  because  he  considered  the  first  part  of  it  as  very 
clumsy,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  as  very  objectionable. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  bill  by  way  of  rider. 

Septeubbb  21,  1831. 

The  Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  upon  the  third  reading 
of  the  Englbh  Reform  bill  having  been  read, — 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  denied  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  writs  to  all  places  enumerated  in  schedule  A,  and  concluded 
by  moving  as  an  amendment  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  amendment  from  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Crampton  offered  some  remarks  by  way  of  explanation,  and  was  followed  by 
Lord  Althorp,  who  said  it  was  a  most  unusual  course,  and  almost  directly  at  variance 
with  the  usages  of  that  House,  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  debate  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  g^ve  an  explanation  of  any  point  upon  which 
any  hon.  member  might  conceive  certain  opinions  to  have  been  propounded. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  now  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  was  not  in  unison  with  that  of  the  noble 
lord  who  held  the  principal  place  in  his  Majesty's  government  in  that  House,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noble  lord  considered  the  doctrine  to  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  referred,  an  unconstitutional  doctrine.  Whether  it  were  strictly  legal  the 
noble  lord  did  not  take  upon  him  to  say.  But,  when  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  that  House  declared,  that  the  maxims  advanced  could  not  be  defended  as  consti- 
tutional, he  conceived  that  the  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  answered,  and 
that  he  might  very  well,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  withdraw  his  motion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  complained  of  the  unkindness  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  Why,  undoubtedly,  all  motions  referring  to  the  opinions  of  individuals 
might  have  an  air  of  unkindness;  but  could  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  suppose, 
that  any  thing  but  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  had  induced  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  bring  the  matter  forwanl?  He  admitted  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was 
not  usual  to  make  the  members  of  a  government  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  their 
subordinates.  But  this  was  a  question  of  prerogative,  and  one  upon  which  the 
ministers  themselves  would  be  the  legitimate  advisers  of  the  Crown.  When  he  heard 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  the  second  version  of  his  opinion,  declare,  that 
the  Crown  had  the  power,  in  concurrence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  to  suspend 
the  writ  for  any  place  it  pleased,  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  if  such  were  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  they  held  every  right  and  every  privilege,  however  important,  at 
mere  sufferance.  But  let  the  House  not  proceed  further  in  an  interruption  of  the 
great  question  before  it.  He  thought  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  done  what 
was  perfectly  just  and  proper,  in  eliciting  the  declaration  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  lord,  and,  that  declaration  having  been  made,  the  necessity  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend's  motion,  and  of  any  further  discussion  upon  it,  were  prevented. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 
^    Sir — At  this  late  hour,  in  this  exhausted  state  of  the  House,  and  exhausted  stats 
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of  the  debate,  I  wiU,  if  the  House  will  lend  me  its  attention,  dismiss  the  notice  of 
every  subordinate  and  extrinsic  topic,  and  proceed  at  once,  without  a  laboured 
preface  or  superfluous  apology,  which  only  consume  time,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  capital  and  paramount  interests  that  are  involved  in  this  discossion,  I  pass 
by  the  exciting  topics  of  the  French  revolution — I  say  not  a  word  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill — they  have  been  treated  already  with  consummate  ability;  and 
of  all  the  objections  which  I  have  to  this  measure,  the  smallest  of  them  is — ^that 
it  is  impracticable.  One  prelimioanr  observation  I  must  make,  in  response  to  the 
sentiments  declared  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  in  this  debate,  from 
thb  side  of  the  House  vehement  or  angry  expressions  have  been  occasionally  used, 
they  have  been  used  without  the  desire  to  inflict  pain  on  the  feelings  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  if  that  pain  has  been  felt,  it  is  now  shared  by  him  who  gave  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  attacks  of  at  all  a  personal  nature  have  been  made  upon  us,  they 
are  now  buried  in  that  oblivion  which  extends,  we  trust,  over  our  own  casual 
warmth  or  intemperance. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  those  two  great  questions  which  throw  all  others  into  the 
shade.  First,  what  are  the  motives  for  making  the  greatest  practical  change  that 
was  ever  deliberately  made  in  the  constitution  of  any  country;  and  secondly, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  real  and  substantial  good  to  be  efiected  by  that  change? 
When  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  told  us  that  he  was  about  to  make  a 
speech  of  more  than  ordinary  length,  I  did  think,  notwithstanding  all  our  past 
disappointments,  that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  when  his  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment would  give  us  some  satisfactory  explanation  on  these  heads — that,  instead 
of  merely  repeating,  that  we  must  pass  the  Reform  Bill — that  the  people  require  it 
— that  we  inust  yield  to  their  wishes — I  did  expect  to  hear,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  first,  a  CAlm  exposition  of  the  practical  evils  and  grievances  endured  by  the 
people  of  England;  next,  a  demonstration  that  those  evils  and  grievances,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  so  established,  were  fairly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government ;  and  lastly,  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  projected  change  in  the  constitution  would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
redress  for  the  grievance.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  from  the  noble  lord. 
His  speech  was  litUe  more  than  a  desultory  answer  to  cavils  and  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  the  details  of  the  bill. 

The  noble  lord  says,  the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country — 
that  it  leaves  untouched  the  sovereign  authority,  and  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  he  consoles  us  by  telling  us  that,  after  the  bill  has  passed,  we  shall 
have,  as  we  had  before,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  But  what 
avails  it  to  retain  the  name  and  the  form,  if  the  essence  and  the  substance  be  lost? 
Will  the  Grown,  will  the  House  of  Lords,  continue  to  possess  the  legitimate  inde- 
pendent authority  which  the  constitution  assigns  to  them?  If  they  will  not,  they 
become  unsubstantial  pageants,  unreal  mockeries,  that  serve  no  purpose  but  the 
purpose  of  delusion.  The  names  and  the  forms  are  to  be  retained!  And  when  was 
it  that  power  was  usurped — whether  that  usurpation  was  efiected  through  the  am- 
bition of  single  men,  of  oligarchies,  or  of  popular  assemblies — ^when  was  it  that 
names  and  forms  were  not  retained?  And  for  what  purpose?  Why,  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  encroachment,  to  avoid  too  violent  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  the  governed — to  pay  a  dishonest  homage  to  those  instincts  of  our 
nature,  which  rally  round  ancient  institutions,  involuntary  and  unreasoning  afiec- 
tions.  What  tyrant  in  ancient  history — what  successful  soldier  in  modem  times — 
what  democratic  body,  aiming  at  the  monopoly  of  power,  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  neglect  the  outward  observance  of  these  politic  decencies?  Not  Crom- 
well— not  Buonaparte — not  the  popular  assembly  in  Frairce  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  That  assembly  professed  their  respect  (br  monarchy,  and  their 
devotion  to  the  person  of  their  king,  and  while  they  did  this — 

*'  Upon  his  head-  they  put  a  frnitleM  crown. 
And  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe;" 

thus  mocking  him  with  the  emblems  of  a  power,  the  substance  and  reality  of  which 
were  transferred  to  themselves.  This  bill  docs  not  violate  the  forms  of  'the  consti- 
tution— I  admit  it,  but  I  assert,  that  while  it  respects  those  fonn«,  it  destroyi  Jtim 
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balance  of  opposing,  but  not  hostile,  powers :  it  is  a  sudden  and  violent  transfer  of 
an  authority,  which  has  hitherto  b^n  shared  by  all  orders  of  the  State  in  just 
proportions,  exclusively  to  one.  In  short,  all  its  tendencies  are,  to  substitute,  for  a 
mixed  form  of  government,  a  pure  unmitigated  democracy.  It  may  be  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  it  is  easy  to  assert  this,  as  it  is  easy  to  deny  it,  and  that  mers 
gratuitous  assertion,  unaccompanied  by  proof,  is  worth  nothing.  Proof  we  camiot 
nave— we  cannot  demonstrate  the  future  consequences  of  new  institutions — or  of 
changes  in  those  that  exist;  but  this  at  least  cannot  be  denied — that  all  great  changes 
in  government  are  of  uncertain  issue — that  the  tendency  of  popular  assemblies, 
in  an  equal  degree  at  least  with  other  depositories  of  power,  is  to  increase 
their  own  authority,  and  that  the  facilities  for  that  increase  are  peculiarly 
great.  And  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  clear  and  unquestionable  proof— that 
the  effect  of  this  bill  is,  to  make  a  most  extensive  change  in  the  whole  system  of 
government — first,  by  a  positive  addition  to  democratic  influence — and,  secondly, 
by  a  removal  of  those  checks  by  which  such  influence  has  been  hitherto  balanced 
and  controlled.  What  is  the  character  of  the  change  we  are  about  to  make?  It 
is  not  a  change  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case;  we  are  not  content  with  the 
destruction  of  nomination  boroughs,  but  we  act  as  if  we  were  seeking  pretences  for 
wanton  innovations — ^as  if  we  preferred  change,  not  for  the  good  it  effected,  but 
for  the  principle  it  established.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  nomination 
boroughs  must  be  disfranchised — but  why  alter  the  constituency  of  every  county, 
every  city,  every  borough,  without  exception,  in  the  United  Kingdom?  Why 
enact  that  the  ancient  boundaries  and  limits  of  almost  every  place  must  be  changed ; 
and  why  give  authority  to  a  score  of  roving  commissioners  to  make  that  change 
in  every  place,  if  they  shall  so  think  fit?  These  unnecessary  innovations,  not 
required  by  any  principle  of  the  bill,  make  of  themselves,  quite  independently  of 
their  practical  operation,  a  change  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people:  th^ 
sow  the  seeds  of  perpetual  restlessness;  and  they  involve  the  certain  consequence 
— that  this  cannot  be  a  final  measure. 

This  bill,  I  repeat,  gives  an  enormous  exercise  to  democratic  influence.  It  does 
this  by  the  character  of  the  constituency  it  establishes,  and  by  the  removal  of  every 
existing  check  on  popular  passion,  without  the  substitution  of  any  equivalent 
control.  We  double  the  weight  in  one  scale,  and  as  if  that  were  not  suflicient  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  we  make  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the  other.  The 
constituency  of  towns  is  to  consist  of  £10  householders.  Objections  have  been 
made  to  this  right  of  voting  on  account  of  its  uniformity.  It  certainly  is  not  uni- 
form. You  take  an  absurd  test  of  property  and  intelligence,  and  you  just  invert 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  applied.  In  the  small  town,  where  a  general 
right  of  voting  might  be  exercised  with  comparative  safety,  you  limit  the  right.  In 
the  small  town,  house-rent  is  low;  weekly  tenancies  scarcely  are  known;  and  many 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man  occupies  a  house  which  is  neither  rated  nor  valued 
at  £10.  But  in  the  large,  overgrown,  manufacturing  town,  there,  where  you  might 
with  ease  have  constituted  a  very  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  constituency — there,  where  house-rent  is  high,  where  the  worst  part  of  the 
press  has  the  greatest  influence — where  there  is  the  facility  for  clubs  and  combinations 
— there  you  overbear  the  weight  of  education  and  property,  by  admitting  to  the  right 
of  voting  every  mechanic  who  may  pay  3s,  lOd.  a  week  for  his  habitation.  This  very 
man,  who  has  so  little  substance  that  his  landlord  will  not  trust  him  with  longer  than 
a  weekly  occupation,  whom  the  magistrates  will  not  accept  as  bail  because  they 
do  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  resident  householder,  is  to  have  a  privilege, 
which  numbers  and  combination  will  make  an  exclusive  one.  I  will  do  the  gt>vem- 
ment  the  justice  to  admit,  that  they  saw  the  danger  of  their  own  enactment;  they 
tried  to  retract^— they  made  the  effort  to  exclude  the  weekly  tenant — but  they  were 
soon  rebuked  by  a  higher  power;  were  made  to  apologise  for  their  inadvertence, 
and  compelled  to  restore  the  weekly  qualification,  notwithstanding  their  admission 
of  its  danger. 

Having,  by  the  right  of  voting  thus  established,  given  almost  a  predominant 
weight  to  democracy,  you  studiously  exclude,  at  the  same  time,  every  counter- 
vailing infiuence.  In  estimating  the  reduction  of  that  influence,  yon  must  not 
look  to  this  bill  alooe,  but  must  consider  the  eflfoct  of  those  other  bills  which  arO' 
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to  change  the  system  of  representation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Ireland  that 
system,  as  originally  founded,  did  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  girding  by 
special  precautions  the  interests  of  property,  and  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  opposed  to  numbers,  and  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  miyority.  So 
modified,  that  system  did  operate,  in  some  degree,  as  a  practical  check  upon  demo- 
cratic influence  generally.  That  system,  though  the  absolute  necessity  of  new  pre- 
cautions was  admitted  three  years  since — was  admitted  almost  as  a  condition  of  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities — is  now  to  be  totally  abandoned.  The 
Scotch  representation  is  to  be  changed ;  it,  too,  was  a  practical  check  upon  demo* 
eratic  influence.  I  say  not  whether  it  was  a  check  wisely  contrived — I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  must  be  necessarily  continued  because  it  served  that  purpose — I  only 
assert  the  fact,  that  it  did  operate  in  the  manner  I  have  described;  and  that  the 
removal  of  that  check,  without  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent,  increases  the  power 
on  which  it  established  a  certain  degree  of  control. 

The  influence  that  was  exercised  by  peers,  not  as  peers,  but  as  possessors  of 
property,  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  is  to  be  utterly  annihilated.  80  rapid 
18  the  progress  of  the  principles  to  which  this  bill  is  subservient,  that  doctrines  that 
were  repudiated  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  are  now  openly  maintain- 
ed. It  was  said  at  first,  that  all  that  was  sought  was  to  destroy  the  illegitimate 
anthority  exercised  by  the  House  of  Peers.  It  was  then  contended,  that  by  the 
original  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly independent — that  all  influence  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  House 
ought  to  be  carefully  excluded — and  the  Express  reason  given  for  this  exclusion  was, 
that  the  Lords  had  a  co-ordinate  authority  with  ourselves.  But  now  a  new  doctrine 
is  maintained — ^a  doctrine  extending  far  beyond  the  present  case — which  teaches  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  they,  like  ourselves,  must  conform  to  the  popular  will — that 
they  hold  no  independent  authority — or  at  least,  that  if  they  dare  to  exercise  it, 
it  is  exercised  at  the  peril  of  their  onier;  and  it  was  reserved  for  this  night  to  hear, 
and  to  hear  from  an  officer  of  the  government — from  a  sworn  legal  adviser 
of  the  Crown — that  there  is  not  only  a  power,  but  a  strict  legal  and  constitutional 
right,  to  legislate  without  the  intervention  of  the  Lords.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
manifest  incredulity  of  a  great  portion  of  the  House.  They  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and  they  certainly  will  not  believe,  without 
having  heard  it,  as  we  did,  that  the  law-officer  of  the  Crown  maintained,  that  if 
it  should  please  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  Crown  to  omit  the  writ  of 
election  to  any  number  of  places  specified  in  the  address,  the  Crown  would  be  au- 
thorized, without  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  omit  the  writ,  and  thus  remodel 
the  House  of  Commons  at  his  own  discretion.  One  exception  from  its  principle  the 
Solicitor-general  did  make,  but  that  exception  was  limited  to  Milbome  Port — the 
nomination  borough  which  he  himself  represents.  His  doctrine  was,  I  admit,  utterly 
disavowed  and  repudiated  by  his  colleagues — but  what  must  be  the  change  already 
made  in  the  temper  of  men^s  minds,  and  their  views  of  the  constitution,  when  a 
learned  and  estimable  man,  specially  selected  to  advise  the  Crown  on  questions  of 
constitutional  doctrine  and  prerogative,  can  gravely  and  deliberately  maintain,  in 
spite  of  statute  laws  to  the  contrary,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  cipher,  and  that 
we  and  our  constituents,  if  we  should  displease  a  majority  of  this  House,  incur  the 
risk  of  perpetual  disfranchisement  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign! 

There  remains,  as  a  check  upon  democratic  influence,  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
That  influence  is  already  so  diminished,  as  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  that  it 
scarcely  tells  in  the  scale.  Even  the  prerogative  of  the  choice  of  its  own  ministers, 
though  nominally  left  to  the  Crown,  is  confined  by  thb  bill  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  Crown  will  not  be  able  to  appoint  to  high  office  any  man  who  may 
maintain  an  unpopular  opinion — who  may  shrink  from  the  trouble  or  expense  of  a 
contested  election — who  may  despise  the  arts  by  which  popular  favour  is  frequently 
acquired— or  may  dislike  the  exhibition  of  a  hustings.  The  single  circumstance 
that  you  make  every  election,  without  exception,  a  popular  election,  has  a  tendency 
to  affect  the  practical  working  of  the  government,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  its  ministers,  in  a  degree,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Here  I  close  this  part  of  my  argument,  the  olgect  of  which  has  been  to  show,  that 
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the  substantial  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  whatever  deference 
there  may  be  to  forms,  is  one  of  immense  and  perilous  extent — that  it  is  a  change 
entirely  in  favour  of  democratic  influence,  effected  by  the  double  operation  of  positive 
addition  to  that  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  removal  of  all  opposing  and  coun- 
terbalancing power  on  the  other. 

Surely  there  is  tremendous  hazard  in  this  chang^e — vrhy  do  we  incur  it?  Give  ub 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are  justified  in  making  this  g^at  experiment-*- 
that  there  are  some  evils,  felt  or  impending,  from  which  we  shall  escape — some  good, 
some  real  and  substantial  g^ood,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  attain.  To  repeat 
to  us  night  after  night,  that  the  people  demand  this  change,  and  that,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  it  must  be  made,  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  a  rational  and  dispas- 
sionate mind.  We  are  here  to  consult  the  interests,  and  not  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
people,  if  we  honestly  believe  that  that  will  conflicts  with  those  interests.  It  is  to 
invert  the  relation  of  the  people  to  their  representatives,  if  we  are  to  exclude  all 
exercise  of  our  unfettered  judgment,  all  calculation  of  probable  consequences,  and  to 
yield  without  resistance,  and  against  our  reason,  to  the  prevailing-^perhaps  the 
temporary — current  of  popular  feeling.  If  the  object  sought  were  a  definite  one — 
if  we  could  estimate  the  just  extent  and  value  of  the  concession^  we  might  have  the 
less  reluctance  to  the  grant;  but  we  fear  that  our  first  advance  will  be  on  a  declivity, 
that  our  first*resting-place  will  not  be  a  secure  one;  we  fear,  that  the  prophecies  of 
good  may  not  be  realized,  that  we  may  have  to  contend  hereafter  with  the  suggestions 
of  defeated  hopes  and  mortified  pride,  uniii'illing  to  admit  an  error,  too  prone  to 
attribute  failure  not  to  the  extent,  but  to  th«  limited  character  of  the  first  innovation ; 
and  to  insist  on  the  progress  of  the  mouvemerd,  as  indispensable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object.  Where  is  the  madman  that  would  refuse  compliance  with  these 
demands  of  the  people,  on  any  ground  of  private  interest — of  the  loss  of  borough 
influence  by  this  peer  or  that  great  proprietor — on  any  ground,  in  short,  but  the 
honest  one,  of  rational  doubt,  whether  the  change  required  is  for  the  general  and 
permanent  good?  If  that  doubt  be  sincerely  entertained,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  by  the  vain  repetition,  *  *  The  people  will  have  the  bill,  and  you  must  pass 
it." 

I  propose  to  review  those  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure  which  have  been 
mainly  relied  on  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  one  speech,  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Calnc  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who 
felt  that,  for  decency ^s  sake,  something  more  was  wanting  than  a  mere  appeal  to 
the  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general  demand  for  the  bill — and  who,  from  his 
acuteness  and  eloquence,  was  wisely  selected  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

One  hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  (Mr.  Hawkins,  member  for  Tavistock), 
made  an  observation  which  I  will  notice  before  I  examine  the  argument  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Calne.  He  said,  in  a  speech  which,  by  the  way,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  therefore  considerable  authority,  was  an  example  of  elo- 
quence which  I  hope  will  not  captivate  the  reformed  parliament.  The  age  of  con- 
cocted witticisms  is  past,  time  is  too  precious  for  laboured  antitheses,  and  long  strings 
of  elaborate  and  frigid  conceits.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  profuse  in  his  attacks  upon 
lis;  we  do  not  deprecate  his  wrath,  we  only  entreat  him  to  visit  us  with  some  more 
intelligible  and  less  tiresome  infliction. 

1'he  hon.  gentleman  argues  that  there  are  anomalies  in  the  present  system  of 
representation,  which  are  revolting  to  reason  and  good  sense;  that  there  may,  he 
admits,  be  anomalies  in  the  new  system;  but  as  they  are  fewer  in  amount,  and  less 
in  extent,  than  those  discoverable  in  the  old,  therefore  we  who  cling  to  the  old  have 
no  right,  on  the  score  of  anomaly  at  least,  to  object  to  the  new. 

I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  system  of  government,  no  institution,  must 
necessarily  be  condemned  on  account  of  apparent  or  even  actual  anomalies.  A 
mixed  government  is  an  anomaly  in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  a  professed  admirer  either  of 
absolute  monarchy  or  a  pure  democracy.  A  mixed  government  implies  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  checks  and  controls  on  opposing  elements.  The  check  and  control, 
abstractedly  viewed,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  anomaly;  but  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  its  object — to  its  influence  on  the  general  working  of  the  system  of  which  it 
is  a  part — ^it  may  not  be  open  to  condemnation — nay,  so  far  from  it,  it  may  be  an 
inherent  part  of  the  system,  and  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  successful  opera- 
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tion.  The  more  complicated  the  system,  the  more  mixed  the  relations  which  enter 
into  the  frame  of  it,  the  more  caution  is  necessary  in  determining  the  real  character 
and  Taluo  of  apparent  anomalies.  In  the  case  of  simple  institutions — the  existence 
of  very  striking  anomalies — of  objections,  which  would  appear  d  priori  to  be  insu- 
perable— is  any  thing  but  an  argument  for  their  destruction,  nay,  t^e  very  anomaly 
Itself  is  sometimes  of  the  essence  of  the  institution.  Not  an  hour  since,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  declared  his  admiration  for  the  trial  by  jury,  and  was  indig- 
nant with  some  one  who  doubted  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  that  process  of  judicature.  And  are  there  no  anomalies  in  the  trial  by 
jury?  Conceive  the  case  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  man,  versed  in  the  principles 
of>jurisprudence,  but  knowing  nothing  of  their  practical  application  to  any  state  of 
society.  Tell  him  there  is  a  country,  in  which  every  question  of  life  and  death — of 
all  heavy  penal  afflictions — of  almost *all  controversies  about  property  and  civil  rights 
— ^must  be  determined  by  twelve  men  selected  by  chance,  each  of  whom  calls  his 
God  to  witness  that  he  will  give  his  verdict  according  to  the  evidence.  Tell  him, 
that  in  that  country  the  twelve  men,  so  constituted  judges,  must  be  unanimous,  that 
no  sentence  can  be  inflicted,  no  right  decided  without  it,  and  that  the  mode  of  bring- 
ing about  unanimity  is  by  the  process  of  confinement  and  starvation  of  the  judges. 
Will  he  believe  that  this  is  the  system  extolled  by  the  noble  lord  as  perfect  in  prac- 
tice, and  endeared  to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people  by  the  actual  experience  of 
its  result?  Is  hereditary  monarchy  no  anomaly?  **  Of  all  forms  of  government,'* 
observes  Gibbon,  *'  it  presents  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.  You  cannot  relate,"  he 
says,  *^  without  an  indignant  smile,  that,  in  a  country  teeming  with  the  bravest  war- 
riors and  wisest  statesmen,  the  government  of  a  nation  descends  to  an  infant  in  a  cra- 
dle. But,**  he  adds,  *^  our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful  prejudice  that 
establishes  a  rule  of  succession  independent  of  the  passions  of  mankind ;  and  expe- 
rience overturns  those  airy  fabrics  of  government,  devised  in  the  cool  shade  of  retire.* 
ment,  which  confer  the  sceptre  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  suffrage 
of  the  whole  community.''  It  is  clear,  too,  that  an  hereditarv  aristocracy  must  share 
the  fate  of  hereditary  monarchy,  if  mere  anomaly  and  speculation,  apart  from  expe- 
rience, were  to  be  decisive  of  the  question  of  their  existence. 

But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  there  are  anomalies  in  the  old  system,  why  may 
not  there  be  anomalies  in  the  new?  There  may;  but  we  require  a  reason  for  them, 
and  we  require  it  the  more,  if  the  anomalies  admitted  into  the  new  system  are  at 
variance  with  its  own  principles.  There  is  this  distinction  between  them  and  the 
old.  They  have  no  prescription  to  plead  in  their  favour — they  must  rest  for  their 
defence  on  reason,  and  reason  alone;  they  have  no  hold  on  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  the  heart ;  they  have  derived  no  charm  from  the  mellowing  hand  of  time.  The 
anomalies  of  antiquity  are  to  the  anomalies  of  yesterday  what  the  hereditary  honours 
of  a  Russell  or  a  Howard  would  be  to  mine,  were  I  to  present  myself  to  die  House 
of  Lords  with  a  new  patent  of  peerage — the  reward  or  the  condition  of  my  support 
of  this  bill  of  reform. 

I  return  to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulay).  He 
says,  and  says  justly,  that  we  must  not  denounce  the  reform  bill  because  it  cannot 
fulfil  extravagant  expectations  of  good  to  be  derived  from  it.  Heisays,  there  is  much 
evil  and  much  distress  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  political  institutions — that 
government  has  no  power  in  these  days  to  feed  the  hungry  with  miraculous  supplies 
from  heaven — and  that  we  must  submit  with  patience  to  privations  and  disorders  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.  But  if  all  this  is  true  of  the  reform  bill,  it  is  true  of  the 
present  constitution.  There  is  evil — notorious  and  admitted  evil — but  the  question 
is,  not  whether  it  exists,  but  what  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  can  be  fairly  imputed 
to  defects  in  the  system  of  representation,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  reform  in  the 
representation  will  be  the  cure  for  it?  The  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to  solve 
this,  by  far  the  most  important  problem.  He  has  not  contented  himself,  as  many 
others  have  done,  with  the  mere  argument — "  The  people  will  have  the  bill,  find 
therefore  it  must  be  passed;  there  are  anomalies,  and  therefore  they  must  be  removed;** 
but  he  has  attempted  to  show,  that  there  are  actual  evils  and  grievances  resulting 
from  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  reform  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  them.  Now,  there  is  satisfaction  in  reasoning  with  an  opponent 
who  takes  this  as  the  true  ground  of  defence  of  the  bill;  and  the  hon.  gentkmaiib 
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fairly  entitled  to  demand,  either  an  answer  to  his  arguments,  or  the  admission  that 
they  are  well  founded.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  his  list  of  practical  evils,  and  examine 
whether  they  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  want  of  reform,  and  whether  they  are 
likely  to  be  removed  by  the  grant  of  it. 

First,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  what  we  desire  is  that  there  shall  be  an  open  field 
for  the  exertions  of  industry,  facility  for  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  security 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it  when  accumulated.  Now,  I  never  heard  it  denied,  that,  under 
the  institutions  by  which  this  country  has  been  long  governed,  there  existed,  and  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  that  facility  and  that  security.  There  have  been  complaints  of 
too  rapid  accumulation;  of  too  g^^at  a  monopoly  of  wealth;  but  I  never  heard  the 
complaint,  that  there  was  any  obstruction  to  the  most  successful  development  of 
industry.  As  for  the  security  of  property,  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  past  times 
at  least,  as  much  confidence  on  that  head  as  there  is  likely  hereafter  to  be,  should 
the  present  bill  pass  into  a  law. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  complains  of  monopolies,  and  says  a  reformed  parliament 
will  ensure  the  destruction  of  all  monopolies,  and  the  establishment  of  free- trade,  and 
the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions.  Why,  Sir,  of  all  the  measures  that  for  the 
last  ten  years  have  occupied  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  these  have  been 
the  most  prominent.  They  have  been  brought  forward,  and  have  been  completed 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  reform.  There  has  been 
opposition,  no  doubt,  strenuous  opposition  to  the  progress  of  some  of  the  measures 
that  were  founded  on  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom.  When  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  silk  manufacture,  he  was  encountered  by 
the  most  vehement  opposition;  and  I  well  recollect  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning, 
Which  inflicted  on  one  of  his  opponents  a  memorable  castigation,  and  which  com- 
pared the  spirit  in  which  that  opponent  acted,  to  the  same  hostility  to  all  improvement 
which  dictated  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  and  worked  the  downfaU  of  Turgot.  But 
who  was  the  opponent?  Was  he  an  anti-reformer?  No,  but  a  strenuous  parliamen- 
tary reformer — the  gentleman  (Mr.  John  Williams)  who,  only  last  night,  made  a 
very  vehement  and  able  speech  in  favour  of  this  very  bill.  There  seems  then  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  support  of  reform  and  the  support  of  liberal  principles  of 
commercial  policy.  I,  with  many  other  persons  hostile  to  reform,  have  supported 
those  principles — I  still  adhere  to  them — unshaken  in  my  support  of  them.  But, 
suppose  they  have  not  been  carried  far  enough — suppose  the  crying  evil  under  which 
this  country  is  now  suffering  is  the  want  of  free-trade — let  me  ask,  is  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion?  Is  the  public  outcry  just  at  present  for  more  free- trade?  Does 
the  learned  gentleman  really  think  that  the  new  constituency  of  £10  householders, 
is  precisely  the  class  which  will  insist  on  the  free  importation  of  foreign  manufactures? 
Will  he  enquire  from  the  glove-makers  of  Worcester,  or  the  ribbon-weavers  of  Coven- 
try, or  the  persons  employed  in  any  other  manufacture  in  any  other  town,  whether 
they  attribute  the  dulness  of  trade,  the  lowness  of  wages,  or  any  one  of  the  privations 
which  they  may  occasionally  suffer,  to  the  want  of  more  free- trade?  In  this  case 
then,  first,  I  deny  the  existence  of  the  evil;  and  secondly,  if  it  exist,  I  deny  that 
reform  will  ensure  the  remedy. 

1  ne  next  grievance  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  referred,  is  the  want  of  enlightened 
legislation  generally.  He  laments  over  the  indisposition  of  parliament  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  complains  that  the 
penal  laws,  and  the  laws  for  the  security  of  property,  are  not  founded  on  enlarged 
principles  of  jurisprudence.  Now,  on  this  head,  I  have  some  comfort  to  offer  the 
learned  gentleman.  The  last  time  he  spoke  he  was  haunted  by  the  apparition  of 
fines  and  recoveries.  That  ghost  is  laid — for  in  this  unreformed  House  of  Commons, 
a  bill  has  been  brought  in  with  very  general  assent,  by  the  member  for  Staffbrd,  in 
which  fines  and  recoveries  are  treated  without  the  slightest  ceremony.  And  where. 
Sir,  are  the  obstructions  at  present  to  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation  which 
the  learned  gentleman  calls  for?  It  ought  surely  to  originate  with  the  king*s  go- 
vernment. They  command  a  large  majority  in  this  House;  and  the  same  men  who 
support  them  on  reform,  will  no  doubt  support  them  in  any  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law.  If  there  has  been  delay  in  the  introduction  of  them,  the 
fault  rests  not  with  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  the  government  It  may  be 
siid,  Mid  said  with  tnitb,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  so  occupied  with 
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reform,  that  there  has  heen  no  time  for  the  consideration  of  such  measures  here.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  has  not  heen  overburthened  with  labour.  There  the  government 
had  an  open  field  for  their  philosophic  and  benevolent  exertions — there  they  might 
have  easily  and  conveniently  originated  those  great  schemes  of  reform  that  are  to 
promote  the  enjoyments  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  embody  the  sound  principles 
of  jurisprudence.  Government  have  not  wholly  lost  the  opportunity.  While  we  have 
been  engaged  on  reform,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  considering  two  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  government;  one  for  reg^ating  the  consumption  of  beer,  the 
other  for  the  security  uf  property  endangered  by  wicked  incendiaries.  Here  was  a 
glorious  occasion  for  exemplifying  the  new  principles — for  contrasting  our  indifier- 
•nce  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  our  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  legislation, 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  is  to  be  the  offspring  of  reform.  But 
what  are  the  Lords  doing?  They  are  actually,  at  the  instance  of  the  present  go- 
▼emment,  correcting  the  excesses  of  our  too  liberal  policy.  We  have  made  the  trade 
in  beer  too  free — we  have  been  too  enlightened — we  listened  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
— we  were  assured  by  the  great  advocates  of  improved  legislation,  that  the  consumption 
of  beer  was  exactly  like  tbe  consumption  of  bread — that  as  no  man  would  eat  too 
much  bread,  so  no  man  would  drink  too  much  beer — that  men  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  interests,  and,  therefore,  would  never  get  drunk.  It  is  now  discovered 
that  we  were  in  error,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  stinting  the  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  vrith  being  enamoured  of  restrictions  on  free-trade,  we  have  erred 
in  the  opposite  extreme. 

Now  for  the  penal  legislation,  for  the  laws  that  are  to  secure  property.  The 
noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  informed  us  some  time  since,  that  there  were  under 
the  grave  consideration  of  this  government,  laws  for  giving  that  security,  and 
for  repressing  the  crime  of  incendiarism.  I  had  not  a  doubt,  that  the  new  principles 
were  now  to  be  called  into  action,  that  property  was  to  be  protected,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  laws — sanctioned  by  the  sage  of  the  law  (Mr.  Bentham) — eschew- 
ing all  severity  of  punishment,  appeahng  to  reason  and  nature,  and  deriving  support 
from  their  conformity  with  the  general  filings  and  sympathies  of  mankind.  Really, 
Sir,  I  burst  out  into  an  involuntary  and  incredulous  laugh,  when  I  first  read,  that  the 
great  measure  for  the  security  of  proiierty  that  had  been  under  the  grave  delibera- 
tion of  the  government,  was  the  restoration  of  man-traps ! 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  this  enlightened  government  had  been  driven  to  the 
sad  resource  of  hunting  in  the  index  of  repealed  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  the 
only  product  of  their  united  wisdom  was  the  repeal  of  the  Spring-grun  bill.  I  felt 
sorely  for  the  member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Tennyson).  It  was  hard,  that  after  raising 
a  proud  monument  to  his  own  character  as  a  lawgiver,  by  the  abolition  of  spring- 
guns — ^it  was  hard  on  him,  that  his  own  colleagues  should  undermine  the  foundations 
of  that  monument,  and  rob  him  of  all  his  fame.  Here  was  aeain  the  error  of  follow- 
ing the  Edinburgh  Review,  It  wrote  articles  indignant  at  the  use  of  spring-fl^ns— 
convinced  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  ought  to  be  abandoned : — and  here  is 
another  instance  wherein  the  Lords  are  obliged  to  correct  the  blunders,  not  of  our 
illiberal,  but  of  our  too  liberal  policy.  How  shall  we  in  this  respect  gain  by  re- 
form? 

The  hon.  gentleman,  in  speaking  on  this  part  of  the  question,  taunted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  administration  with  having  fled  from  the  government  at  a  time  of 
general  embarrassment.  Sir,  if  we  did  fly,  it  was  not  until  this  House  gave  a  signifi- 
cant hint  that  it  had  withdrawn  its  confidence  from  us.  It  left  us  in  a  minority  on 
the  first  proposition  which  we  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
Our  flight  was  not  very  unexpected ;  for  I  well  remember,  such  was  the  eagerness 
for  our  departure,  that  scarcely  had  the  division  been  proclaimed,  when  I  was  pressed 
from  this  side  of  the  House  to  state,  whether  the  government  did  not  intend  forth* 
with  to  resign  office  ?  It  was  considered  by  our  opponents  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that,  being  in  a  minority  on  the  civil  list,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire.  Now, 
that  we  are  out  of  office,  we  are  taunted  with  having  fled  from  it ;  but  while  we 
were  in  office,  the  charge  was  that  we  clung  to  office  with  too  much  pertinacity,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  moral  quality  of  this  ofience — the  flving  from  office-* 
does  not  materially  vary  with  the  parties  that  commit  it,  and  with  the  position  of 
the  men  who  condemn  it.    The  learned  gentleman,  uttlng  behind  bis  friends  i» 
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the  government,  denounces  it  as  a  heavy  political  sin.  But  it  was  not  so  hefore.  It 
is  wonderful  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  identical 
object,  when  it  is  viewed  from  different  quarters.  Given — a  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts  as  the  spectator — flight  from  office  as  the  object  to  be  viewed — what  will  be  the 
variation  in  the  appearance  of  that  object,  when  seen  by  the  commissioner  from  the 
back  benches  of  tne  opposition,  and  from  the  front  benches  of  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House?  This  b  a  curious  problem  in  moral  optics;  and  as  the  learned  gentle- 
man is,  no  doubt,  a  mathematician,  he  probably  will  attempt  to  solve  it. 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  when  we  had  carried  the  Catholic  question,  and 
had  thereby  forfeited  the  confidence  of  our  former  supporters,  our  hold  upon  the 
country  was  lost,  and  our  ability  to  carry  on  the  government  was  at  an  end.  Why 
then  taunt  us  with  abandoning  it  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  also  says,  although  he 
approves  decidedly  of  the  act,  that  we  carried  the  Catholic  question  against  the  feeling^ 
and  wishes  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  people.  What,  Sir,  are  the  £10  householders 
ever  in  the  wrong  ?  Are  tbey  (the  new  constituency)  sometimes  on  the  illiberal 
and  intolerant  side  ?  Are  there  occasions  when  it  is  wise  and  just  to  oppose  popular 
opinion^  and  to  risk  the  loss  of  popular  favour,  by  preferring  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  to  their  present  wishes  and  demands  ?  If  this  be  true  of  one  question,  why 
may  it  not  be  true  of  another?  Why  is  tbat  doctrine,  that  was  sound  on  the  Catholic 
question,  to  be  scouted  as  absurd  on  reform  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  public  grievances  and  public  calamities  of  which  reform  is 
to  prevent  the  recurrence.  Reform  is  to  prevent  war.  We  are  speaking  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  peace,  maintained  with  an  unreformed  parliament,  and  we  are  to 
reform  it  as  a  security  against  war.  But  was  the  last  war  commenced  or  continued 
against  the  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?  The  learned  gentleman  is  himself 
an  evidence  that  it  was  not.  He  wished  to  illustrate,  by  comparison,  the  present 
unanimity  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  he  says  such  unanimity  has  not 
prevailed  among  the  people  of  England  since  Buonaparte  threatened  us  with  invasion 
from  his  camp  at  Boulogne — this  was  in  1805.  The  country  threatened  with  inva- 
sion must  take  precautions  against  it.  The  people  who  are  unanimous  for  resistance, 
demand  defensive  measures  proportionate  to  the  means  of  attack.  The  war  that  is 
thus  continued  is  a  war  for  existence  as  a  nation :  and  it  is  the  war  of  a  people,  and 
not  the  war  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corrupt,  unreformed  House  of  Commons.  The 
truth  with  respect  to  war  is  this;  it  is  very  popular  at  its  commencement,  but,  like  a 
convivial  entertainment,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it  is  the  payment  of  the  bill. 
Can  any  man  doubt,  that  when  Buonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  in  1815,  the  feeling 
and  the  rational  conviction  of  this  country  was  in  favour  of  war?  When  an  address 
was  proposed  in  this  House— the  spirit  of  which  was  decidedly  warlike — it  was  met 
by  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  \^liitbread,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprecate 
war.  The  number  that  voted  for  that  amendment,  out  of  658  members,  was  thirty- 
seven.  Men  of  all  parties  supported  the  address.  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Mr.  Plunkett,  spoke  and  voted  for  war.  Now,  what  was  the  expenditure  of  that 
single  year,  1815 — an  expenditure  not  at  variance  with,  but  in  strict  conformity  with, 
the  sense  and  wishes  of  the  people?  It  exceeded  £l  10,000,000.  The  Navy,  Army, 
and  Ordnance  Estimates  alone,  amounted  to  £54,000,000.  The  people  themselves 
would  have  hurled  from  their  seats  any  ministers  that  refused  to  make  the  exertions 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Buonaparte. 
K  the  people  now  murmur  at  the  cost  of  those  exertions — if  they  have  changed  their 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  them — if  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  successes  of  the 
last  war  is  now  become  painful — if  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  odious  sounds — let 
the  people,  repenting  of  their  former  enthusiasm,  make  good  resolutions  for  the  future, 
but  do  not  let  them  offer  up  as  the  atonement  for  their  own  folly — if  they  deem  it 
folly — the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country. 

This  topic,  and  those  immediately  connect^  with  it,  are  of  all  the  most  important. 
The  public  burthens  are  the  chief  stimulants  of  the  cry  for  reform,  and  they  would 
justify  the  demand  for  it  if  they  had  been  really  imposed  to  defray  profligate  and 
useless  expenses — 'if  they  had  dried  up  the  resources  and  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
country^-or  if,  by  an  unjust  partition,  their  chief  pressure  were  not  on  the  rich,  but  on 
the  productive  and  industrious  classes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  burthens  are 
heavy — but  in  determining  their  relative  weight  to  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  not 
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enough  to  take  merely  the  amount  of  taxation  in  this  or  any  other  country — you 
must  also  take,  in  each  country,  the  amount  of  the  capital  ana  wealth  out  of  which 
that  taxation  is  to  he  defrayed.  One  country  may  be  much  more  heavily  burthened 
than  another,  though  the  rate  of  taxation,  on  every  necessary  or  luxury  of  life,  be 
lighter  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  there  may  have  been  occasional  instances  of  extrava- 
gance. These  things  must  and  will  occur  under  every  form  of  government;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  public  expenditure  has  not  been  incurred, 
in  an  almost  infinite  proportion,  for  honest  and  necessary  purposes.  Has  there  not 
been  also,  concurrently  with  that  expenditure,  an  increase  of  the  national  wealth  and 
resources?  Hear  the  testimony,  not  of  Anti-reformers,  but  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  witnesses,  those  witnesses  being,  at  the  same  time,  strenuous  reformers. 
Says  Mr.  Ricardo^*^  Notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  English  go- 
vernment during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  increased 
production  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  more  than  compensated  for  it.  The  national 
capital  has  not  merely  been  unimpaired — it  has  been  greatly  increased ;  and  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  people,  even  after  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  is  probably  greater 
at  the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  For  the  proof  of  this 
we  might  refer  to  the  increase  of  population — to  the  extension  of  agriculture — to  the 
increase  of  shipping  and  manufactures — to  the  building  of  docks — to  the  opening 
of  numerous  canals — as  well  as  many  other  expensive  undertakings;  all  de- 
noting an  immense  increase  both  of  capital  and  annual  production.**  So  far  Afr. 
Ricardo.  Now,  hear  the  comment  on  this,  in  1830,  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell : — ^*  As 
ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ricardo  wrote  this  opinion,  and  as  similar  proofs 
can  be  referred  to,  to  show  a  continued  increase  of  production,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  national  capital  and  income  are  now  much  greater  than  they  were  in  1819." 

But  it  may  be  said,  although  the  expenditure  was  necessary— although  the  national 
resources  remain  unimpair^ — yet  the  partition  of  the  public  burthens  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people,  is  unequal  and  unjust.  Hear  again  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
on  this  important  point.  He  estimates  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  raised  from 
the  people  at  £50,000,000 ;  of  these,  he  says,  £38,000,000  are  paid  voluntarily,  and 
out  of  the  surplus  income  of  individuals,  over  and  above  what  is  requisite  for  pur- 
chasing the  necessaries  of  life.  He  adds,  **'  that  so  long  as  £50,000,000  must  be 
raised,  the  above-mentioned  large  portion  of  it  (£38,000,000)  is  obtained  in  a  way 
but  little  liable  to  any  real  objection ;  and  if  the  remainder  was  provided  by  taxes  of 
the  same  kind,  the  whole  revenue  would  be  paid  without  any  serious  injury." 

Now,  of  the  remaining  £12,000,000,  some  part  has  been  already  remitted  and 
modified;  and  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  present  House  of  Commons  making 
any  remission  or  modification  of  the  remainder  which  it  may  be  prudent  or  just  to 
make? 

In  those  desponding  views  of  the  future,  which  are  so  frequently  taken.  Sir  Henry 
Pamell  does  not  participate.  He  says — *^  As  to  our  future  prospects — there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  tnat  a  continued  augmentation  of  capital  wUl  take  place,  even  in 
defiance  of  many  obstructions.  The  same  moral,  physical,  and  external  causes, 
which  have  contributed  to  the  existing  amount  of  national  wealth,  are  still  in  operation. 
The  free  constitution  of  the  govemment — the  exact  administration  of  the  laws — the 
protection  afforded  to  foreigners,  and  the  toleration  of  all  religions — ^will  produce  the 
same  effects  they  have  hitherto  done.  Whatever  evils  press  just  now  on  our  manu- 
factures— the  more  we  examine  our  situation,  the  more  we  shall  find  it  possible  to 
trace  them  to  causes  of  a  temporary  character.*' 

Here,  then,  is  a  picture,  drawn  by  a  reformer,  of  this  great  and  powerful  country. 
Some  temporary  causes  of  distress — but  those  causes  sure  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
more  powerful  operation  of  permanent  causes  of  prosperity — a  free  constitution — laws 
exactly  administered — ^protection  to  foreigners — perfect  religious  toleration.  How 
can  this  reformer,  on  his  own  showing,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  expect  me  to 
assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  change  which  he  proposes  under  the  name  of 
refurm  ? 

Here  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  there 
do  not  exist  any  such  practical  K^ievances — any  such  insecurity  of  the  blessings  we 
have  actually  enjoyed— as  would  warrant  us  in  incorring  the  nsk  of  so  extensive  aii 
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inflict  that  heavier  penalty — of  involving  me  in  their  responsibility — of  making  mb 
an  instrument  for  accomplishing  an  act — by  which  we,  the  liferenters  of  those  in- 
stitutions, that  have  made  our  country  the  freest,  the  happiest,  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  universe,  are  to  cut  off  from  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  the  inheritance 
of  what  we  ourselves  enjoved. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  motion  that  this  bill 
do  pass:  Ayes,  345;  Noes,  236;  majority,  109. 


REGISTRY  OF  ARMS  (IRELAND)  BELL. 

SEPTBMBKK23,  1831. 

Mr.  Stanley  announced  his  intention,  in  consequence  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  session,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  asking  for  some  bill  on  the  subject,  to  move 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Order  for  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  importation  of  arms, 
and  the  keeping  of  arms  in  Ireland  bill,  with  a  view  of  bringing  in  another  bill  to 
revive  for  one  year  the  acts  47th  and  50th  George  HI.,  which  had  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  but  which  had  now  expired.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the 
Order  of  the  day  be  discharged,  that  the  expiring  bills  might  be  revived  for  twelve 
months. 

Sni  RoBBBT  Peel  was  gratified  to  hear  of  the  approaching'  termination  of  the 
session ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  hardly  admit  it  as  a  proper  ground,  or  a 
proper  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  two  important  bills  relating  to  Ireland,  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  had  introduced.  Even  supposing 
that  their  labours  for  the  session  were  about  to  close,  surely  there  were  still  the 
same  facilities  for  discussing  these  measures  in  September,  as  there  would  have  been 
in  May  or  June.  He  certainly  should  have  thought  that  upon  such  a  subject,  no 
measure  would  have  been  introduced  which  was  not  necessary;  but  to  propose 
measures  of  extreme  severity,  and  then  to  withdraw  them  without  discussion,  for  the 
only  reason  that  the  session  was  too  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  to  be  both  incon« 
Yenient  and  improper. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  the  course  he  had  adopted  did  not  deserve  the  languae^e 
applied  to  it  by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  brought 
forward  a  measure  without  consideration,  and  then  abandoned  it  without  regret. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  consistency  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  therefore  his  observations  on  that  point  were  ill- timed  and  uncalled  for. 
The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  said,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  brought  forward  a  bill 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House  for  the  registration  of  arms,  as  he  considered  that 
such  a  measure  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  just  authority  of  the  Crown.  This  bill  was  of  unusual 
severity,  and  imposed  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  merelv  possessing  armft 
that  had  not  been  registered.  Before  this  bill  was  brought  forward  it  ought  to  have 
been  well  considered ;  and,  if  this  had  been  done,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  by  the  right  hon.  member.  According  to  his  under- 
standing of  common  terms,  the  expression — the  late  period  of  the  session — implied 
the  termination  of  it.  He  did  not  charge  the  right  hon.  member  with  inconsistency, 
in  having  brought  forward  a  bill  and  abandoning  it ;  but  his  conduct  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  acted  with  some  clegree  of 
levity  on  the  subject. 

Order  of  the  day  discharged^ 


POPULAR  EXCITEMENT. 

October  4,  1881; 

Colonel  Evans  rose  to  propose  a  motion,  which  he  supposed  the  House  would  agre^ 
Vith  him  in  thinking  one  extremely  proper  to  be  entertained  at  the  present  moment. 
Be  would  b^  leave  to  move  an  humble  address  to  his. Majesty  *'For  copies  of 
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papers  remainiDg  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  tending  to  show  the  extent  of  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  expected  to  have  broken  out  in  the  metropolis  on  the-  9th 
of  November  last :  also,  of  any  arrangements  or  plans  of  operation  for  putting  down 
the  same  by  force  of  arms,  so  far  as  these  may  be  communicated  without  detriment 
to  public  safety :  also,  returns  of  expenses  for  movements  of  troops  collected  to  be 
in  readiness  to  act  against  the  people  on  that  occasion,  or  incurred  for  any  addition 
to  the  defences  of  the  Tower,  towards  increasing  the  cannon  and  musket-fire  capable 
of  being  brought  to  bear  from  it  against  the  surrounding  streets  or  buildings." 
After  some  remarks  from  Sir  Henry  Pamell  and  Mr.  Hunt,*— 
Sib  Robskt  Pxel  said,  as  the  House  seemed  much  averse  from  entertaining  this 
motion,  nothing  was  requisite  for  him  to  do  but  remind  the  House,  that  he  had  at 
the  time  fully  explained  the  motives  which  induced  the  government  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions alluded  to.  He  had  then  adverted  to  the  communications  which  had  passed 
between  the  government  and  the  lord  mayor,  and  said,  that  from  these  and  the 
symptoms  of  popular  discontent  then  observable,  the  government  had  exercised  a 
sound  as  well  as  a  humane  discretion  in  securing  the  public  against  the  miseries  of 
a  popular  commotion,  by  providing  means  for  its  immediate  suppressbn.  The 
precautions  were  entirely  defensive;  and,  had  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the 
fact  occurred,  they  would,  he  believed,  have  proved  effectual,  and,  by  prompt  inter- 
ference, have  averted  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  wliich  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  preparation  to  meet  such  an  exigency.  He  hoped  never  to  seo 
a  ministry  neglect  such  precautions.  He  would  only  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
the  events  of  1798,  in  comparison  with  the  crisb  alhded  to  by  the  hon.  member; 
and  then  he  did  not  doubt  their  concurrence  in  his  opinion — that  humanity,  as  well 
as  good  policy,  required  that  those  precautions  should  be  taken.  Those  precautions 
were  not  to  act  offensively  against  the  people,  but  defensively,  and  for  the  protection 
of  itheir  best  and  dearest  interests,  which  were  inseparably  dependent  on  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 
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October  5, 1831. 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  petition,  numerously  signed  by  respectable  persons,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Metropolis,  setting  forth  their  disapprobation  of  prosecutions  on  account 
of  uttering  religious  opinions,  and  praying  that  Mr.  Taylor  might  be  relieved  from 
the  very  severe  punishment  he  was  suffering,  which  was  contrary  to  justice,  and 
exceeded  the  sentence  passed  upon  him. 

Lord  Althorp  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Taylor^s  offence  was  not  one  requiring  the 
interference  of  government. 

Sir  Rob£rt  Purl  said,  the  unaffected  detestation  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  of  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  Taylor,  he  was 
sure  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  House.  He  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
member^s  remarks  with  great  satisfaction.  He  also  agreed  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  verv  great  discretion  ought  to  be  exercised  in  instituting  such  prosecutions  as 
that  under  whicli  the  person  in  question  was  suffering.  He  had  successfully  tried 
the  experiment  of  non-pros'ecution,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  withstand  the 
representations  of  good  and  religious  men.  As  to  the  question  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  he  believed  few  would  agree  with  him  that 
there  should  be  unqualified  impunity,  or  that  all  laws  which  bore  upon  the  questions 
of  religion  and  morals  should  be  repealed.  Why,  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  but  that  people  whose  feelings  were  outraged,  would  resort  to 
personal  violence?  He  acknowledged  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule; 
out  he  could  never  admit  that  every  person  might  attack  the  first  truths  of  Christianity 
at  their  own  discretion.  Protection  was  principally  required  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless;  not  that  it  could  be  harmed  by  the  statement  of  &cts,  by  calm  reasoning, 
or  by  philosophical  discussion,  but  by  insult,  burlesque,  ridicule,  and  passionate 
appeals,  such  as  this  man  Taylor  was  in  the  habit  of  ming.    He  appealed  in  the 
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costume  of  a  clergyman,  and  did  all  he  could  to  insult  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
every  roan  attached  to  the  Christian  religion. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

OCTOBEB  10,  1831, 

Lord  Ebrington  at  the  close  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — ^^  That  while  this  House  deeply  laments  the  recent  fate  of  a  bill  for 
reforming  the  representation,  in  favour  of  which  the  opinion  of  the  country  stands  un- 
equivocally pronounced,  and  which  has  been  matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious 
and  laborious,  it  feels  called  upon  to  re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  and 
leading  provisions  of  that  great  measure ;  and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in 
the  integrity,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  those  ministers  who,  in  introducing  and 
conducting  it,  have  so  well  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country.*' 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sib  Robert  Pekl  said,  he  could  not  but  regret  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
(Col.  Evans)  should  think  it  necessary  to  put  a  hypothetical  case  of  establishing  a 
government  of  the  sword.  Such  hypothetical  assumptions  of  governments  established 
by  the  sword  was  like  the  pouring  of  oil,  of  which  the  learned  member  had  just 
spoken — it  was  pouring  the  oil  of  the  sword  on  the  stormy  waves  of  our  present 
discontent,  when  hon.  members  said,  that  they  wished  that  the  angry  passions  might 
be  soothed,  and  that  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  might  be  calmed.  He  had 
meant  to  take  no  other  part  in  this  discussion  than  was  necessary  to  vindicate  his  own 
consistency  in  the  vote  he  should  give,  and  he  should  not  have  departed  from  that 
determination  had  not  the  speeches  lately  made  formed  such  a  signal  contrast  to  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  lord  who  opened  the  debate,  and  the  hon.  member  who  seconded 
tne  motion.  The  noble  lord  meant,  by  proposing  his  resolution,  to  pledge  the 
majority  who  had  passed  the  bill  to  adhere  to  its  principles.  The  noble  lord 
naturally  expected  that  the  members  who  voted  in  that  majority  would  vote  for  his 
resolution  ;  and  naturally  perceived,  that  those  who  voted  against  the  bill  were  pre- 
cluded by  that  from  acceding  to  his  resolution.  When  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  spoken  some  time  before  (Mr.  Macaulay),  said,  nothing  had  been 
uttered  on  the  principle  of  the  resolution — did  he  expect— did  the  House  expect, 
after  the  long  discussion  of  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  called  disgusting 
and  weary  details  of  the  bill ;  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  expect,  that  on  that 
occasion  they  were  to  renew  the  whole  debate  on  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  ?  Those  who  would  now  vote  for  the  resolution  had  already  proved  their 
approbation  of  the  principle  of  reform  ;  and  he  must  consider  it  quite  unnecessary 
that  those  should  again  agitate  the  subject  who  had  expressed  their  opinions  by 
voting  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  object  should  rather  be,  to  place 
the  subject  at  rest ;  and  he  did  not  think  the  agitation  was  likely  to  be  calmed  by 
again  renewing  the  discussion.  It  would  be  more  meet,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  use  the  language  of  wise  moderation.  The  great  majority  of  the  House 
had  no  occasion  to  prove  by  the  present  resolution  their  attachment  to  reform ;  and 
they  would  best  support  the  constitution,  and  best  secure  their  own  view  of  being 
very  moderate,  and  calming  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, by  voting  against  the  motion.  Nothing  certainly  which  had  happened  should 
make  him  not  adhere  to  that  moderation  he  recommended.  He  could  not  forget, 
that  on  the  last  time  he  had  addressed  the  House,  he  had  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  no  personal  differences  had  taken  place  during  the  debate,  and  the  noble  lord^s 
(Lord  Althorp)  reply  had  expressed  a  hope  that  all  animosity  would  be  buried.  He 
knew  not  what  necessity  there  was  now  to  revive  animosity.  It  was  not  justified  by 
the  occasion  on  either  side,  either  in  defending  the  administration,  or  in  assigning 
the  reasons  in  detail  for  withholding  confidence  from  the  government.  In  stating 
some  of  the  gprounds  for  withholding  that  confidence,  he  should  avoid  all  acrimonious 
discussion.  If  the  majority  thought  it  advisable  to  agree  to  a  resolution  to  support 
the  bill,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  the  records  of  the  House,  that  was  not  the  time  for 
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him  to  enter  into  verbal  criticism  of  the  resolution,  for  which  he  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  vote.  He,  however,  doubted,  under  the  circumstances,  if  it  were  wise  in  the 
noble  lord  to  call  on  the  majoiity  to  agree  to  such  a  resolution.  He  thought  the 
divisions  on  the  bill  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  House  to  support 
the  bill,  without  entering  into  any  such  resolution.  That  resolution  called  upon 
the  House  to  affirm  two  propositions,  not  necessarily  connected.  They  were  called 
upon  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  reform  bill,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
Miyesty*s  government  was  deserving  of  their  confidence.  He  thought  it  unwise  to 
call  QTi  the  House  to  assent  to  the  two  propositions  in  one  resolution,  and  it  would 
be  more  complimentary  to  his  Miyesty^s  government,  as  well  as  more  customary,  to 
gife  expression  to  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  a  distinct  resolution.  Allow  him 
to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe),  that  he  had  heard 
his  speech  with  great  pleasure,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving  it  great  praise  bv 
the  compliment  the  hon.  member  had  thought  proper  to  pay  to  him;  but  that  speech 
was  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  moderatibn  whidh  the  majority  would  do  well  to 
adopt.  The  hon.  gentleman  thought  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  his  Majes^ 
had  no  other  alternative  to  pass  the  bill  but  to  create  a  number  of  Peers.  He  said, 
that  every  other  measure  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  to  that,  and  that  such  an 
alternative  should  be  only  had  recourse  to  if  all  other  means  failed ;  he  was  anxious 
that  the  House  should  not  despair,  and  thought  that  there  was  yet  time  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  meeting  the  Peers  half*way.  But  if  the  hon.  member  entertained  any 
hope  of  that,  was  his  pourse  wise?  Why,  the  resolution  he  supported,  cut  ofi'all  hope 
for  ever  of  moving  one  step  towards  reconciliation.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  a  strange 
policy;  for  while  he  recommended  the  House  to  go  half-way,  he  recommended  it 
steadily  to  adhere  to  the  bill.  Ho  hoped  to  meet  the  other  H!ouse  half-wtw,  and  he 
counselled  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  move  one  step.  The  tone  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  speech  was  that  of  moderation,  but  he  supported  a  resolution  which  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  a  compromise.  Was  it  not  evident  that  there  was  a  contradiction 
between  the  hon.  gentleman*s  speech  and  the  resolution  he  supported?  Hon.  mem- 
bers must  see,  that  the  resolution  was  a  compulsory  proposition.  Another  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  might  have  been  modified  had  it 
not  been  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  opposition.  According  to  that,  it  was  the  trouble- 
some opposition  which  prevented  the  bill  from  being  made  perfect ;  but  the  vote  the 
House  was  called  on  to  come  to,  implied  that  it  had  been  made  perfect  by  their 
obstinacy.  It  was  urged,  as  one  ground  for  the  resolution,  that  the  bill  had  been 
matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious.  And  the  fault  he  had  to  find 
with  the  resolution  was,  that  it  implied  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  when 
an  equally  efficient  measure  might  be  introduced,  which  this  resolution  would  pre- 
clude them  from  accepting.  Why  pledge  the  House  to  the  bill  as  it  stood,  and  why 
exclude  themselves  from  accepting  another  measure  equivalent  to  that?  The  reso- 
lution pledged  the  House  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill— it  pledged  the  House  to 
the  £10  clause.  One  of  the  many  provisions,  which  was  much  insisted  upon,  and 
which  was  much  objected  to,  was  the  uniform  right  of  voting  given  to  the  £10  house- 
holders. Now,  he  had  heard  it  stated,  he  would  not  say  where,  nor  by  whom,  but 
he  had  heard  it  stated  by  a  person  of  high  consideration,  that  the  arguments  on  the 
uniform  right  of  voting  had  gone  far  to  shake  his  mind,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  extensive  modifications.  Great  improvements,  therefore,  might  be  made 
in  this  part  of  the  bill,  though  he  did  not  say  those  improvements  would  be  restric- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting.  That  was  a  most  important  part  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  some  plan 
might  be  acceptable  which  would  give  that  right  to  small  towns  at  a  lower  rate,  and 
restrict  it  to  a  higher  rent  in  the  larger  towns:  at  any  rate,  the  right  might  be  ad- 
vantageously modified;  but  if  the  House  agreed  to  the  resolution,  they  would  pledge 
themselves  against  any  modification  of  that  or  any  other  of  the  provisions  of  the  bifi. 
They  might  pledge  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  bill ; 
but  by  pledging  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  provisions,  they  would  prevent  all  im- 
provement. On  these  grounds  he  objected  to  the  resolution.  He  doubted  the  policy 
of  the  majority  who  had  supported  the  bill,  pledging  itself  to  adhere  to  the  bill;  but 
being  a  member  of  the  minority  which  had  done  all  in  its  power  to  oppose  the  biU, 
he  must  give  his  decided  opposition  to  a  resolution  which  pledged  him  and  the  House 
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to  that  bill.  He  had  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O^Conneli)  com- 
plkin  of  the  weariness  and  tedioosness  of  discussions;  he  taunted  the  opposition  with 
being  the  authors  of  those  tedious  debates;  but  the  resolution,  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters,  said,  that  the  bill  had 
been  matured  by  discussions  the  most  anxious  and  laborious.  The  noble  lord^s  reso- 
lution vindicated  the  pertinacious  opposition,  and  on  these  grounds  called  on  the 
House  to  support  the  bill.  The  resolution  embraced  two  subjects — ^that  of  reform, 
and  confidence  in  the  goyemment.  The  House  was  called  upon  to  express  its  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  the  ministers,  their  perseyerance,  and  their  ability  in 
introducing  the  reform  bill,  and  in  conducting  it  through  the  House.  He  did  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  lower  the  character  and  weaken  the  power  of  the  executive 
government;  and,  in  expressing  a  difierence  of  opinion  from  the  resolution,  he  begged 
to  be  understood  as  not  impl3dng  any  doubt  of  the  personal  integrity  or  perseverance 
of  the  ministers;  neither  did  he  express  any  doubt  of  their  ability  in  debates;  but 
without  doubting  their  personal  integrity,  their  perseverance,  or  their  skill  in  debate, 
he  might  still  be  far  from  placing  confidence  in  them  as  a  government.  He  could 
not,  for  example,  extend  his  approbation  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  introduced 
the  reform  biU,  nor  the  time  of  introducing  it,  both  of  which  were,  in  his  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  country.  The  resolution  praised  their  conduct 
on  these  points,  and  against  that  part  of  it  he  could  give  a  most  conscientious  vote. 
There  were  several  other  parts  of  their  conduct  which  he  did  not  approve  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  coal  duties  had  his  approbation,  supposing  it  practicable  so  far  to  reduce 
taxation;  but  their  foreign  policy,  which  he  woutd  not  enter  into,  was  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  But,  without  stating  all  his  objections  to 
their  policy,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  the  government  was  not  entitled  to 
his  confidenoe  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  introduced  and  supported 
the  reform  bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said,  that  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  principles  of  this  bill  would  expose  them  to  a  greater  domestic 
danger  than  this  country  had  ever  before  been  exposed  to.  The  hon!  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Oalne  had  told  the  House  to  look  on  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  they 
were  standing,  and  he  referred  this  danger  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  opposed 
the  reform  bill.  The  opposition,  however,  considered  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  crisis,  from  the  extent  of  the  bill  they  had  introduced, 
from  the  time  when  it  was  brought  forward,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  its  tem- 
porary success  had  been  ensured.  He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the  excitement 
which  had  been  preduced  throughout  the  country,  if  the  ministers  were  to  propose 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  which  the  hou.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry  said  might  speedily  become  a  question,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  abolition  was  consonant  to  their  interests,  and  that  the 
peerage  was  rail  of  anomalies,  and  at  variance  with  their  rights.  He  could  not  help 
complaining  of  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  (Mr.  Macaulay).  He 
lamented  the  expressions  adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  domestic  danger.  Why  did  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman seek,  by  stating  strange  principles,  and  exaggerating  difficulties,  to  increase 
that  danger?  Whv  did  he  seek  to  augment  dangerous  passions  on  dangerous  topics? 
Why  did  he  not  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord?  Admitting  they  stood  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  why  did  he  endeavour  to  increase  their  danger,  and  embarrass 
the  course  of  government,  by  inflaming  passions  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  lull? 
He  must  say,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  not  unfrequently 
got  the  better  of  his  judgpnent ;  and  now  and  then,  though  there  was  some  semblance 
of  argument  in  its  declamation,  when  it  was  examined  it  was  found  to  make  rather 
against  than  for  his  side  of  the  question.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  generally,  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  right, 
ahd  the  bills  it  had  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  though  at  first  refused,  were  afterwards 
assented  to;  but  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  this  general  means  of  persuading  or 
compelling  the  House  of  Lords  to  adopt  its  views,  what  became  of  that  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  argument  which  went  to  state,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
dependent  on  the  House  of  Lords?  Did  not  that  prove  that  the  two  Houses  were 
independent,  co-ordinate  powers,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
generaUy  prevailed?    He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  in  talking 
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of  danger,  bad  again  introduced  menaces  into  hig  speech — that  he  thought  it  right  to 
menace  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  whole  argument 
turned  upon  the  principle  of  intolerance — I  am  right,  ai^  you  are  wrong.  That  was 
the  whole  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  assumption.  He  thought,  however, 
that  he  was  supported  by  physical  power,  and  then  he  said,  *^  You  must  give  way." 
Could  he  not  think  that  he  was  addressing  high  and  honourable  men,  who  were 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  reason  and  argument?  and  would  it  not  have  been 
more  wise  to  expect  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  other  House  by  reasoning  than 
by  threats — threats  that,  if  they  did  not  pass  the  bill,  they  should  be  proscribed  and 
exiled  like  the  nobility  of  France?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
was  important  to  produce  tranquillity;  and,  therefore,  he  voted  for  the  resolution  of. 
the  noble  lord:  but,  if  he  wished  for  tranquillity,  would  he  call  upon  the  House  to 
enter  into  a  pledge  which  excited  hopes,  perhaps  encouraged  discontent,  and  kept 
alive  agitation?  The  hon.  member  indulged  in  prophecies;  and  he  never  heard 
prophecies  more  likely  to  realise  themselves  than  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber. Instead  of  callmg  on  the  people  to  demand  the  bill,  why  not  enjoin  them  to 
rest  satisfied  and  contented ?  Why  encourage  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  ?  Why 
tell  the  people  how  they  might  resist  the  law,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  the 
metropolis,  when  au  infEimous  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  that  prime  minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  an  act  of  the  basest 
ingratitude  and  the  greatest  wickedness.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
alluded  to  the  intended  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  [Mr.  Macaulay  intimated 
that  he  had  not  alluded  to  any  such  thing].  No,  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
he  was  alluding  to;  who  had  considered  the  attack  on  a  prime  minister  of  England, 
and  that  prime  minister  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  result  of  bitter  excitement 
on  this  question;  but  while  that  hon.  member  had  spoken  of  the  base  attack  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  indeed  by  the  middle  classes,  but  by  the  lowest 
classes,  the  hon.  and 'learned  member  for  Calne  had  explained  how  they  might  avoid 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  avoid  paying  the  taxes.  Was  not  that  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  people?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  deplored  the  excesses  of 
the  people,  and  their  readiness  to  resist  the  law,  and  said  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
make  a  speech  directing  them  how  to  show  their  hostility.  He  would  also  say  a  few 
words  to  the  other  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  bheil),  who  had  imitated  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  but  had  fallen  below  him.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  being  warned  by  his  example,  that  the  ambition  to  make  a 
great  attempt  does  not  ensure  success.  The  sentences  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman bore  the  marks  of  much  labour,  and  were  a  credit  to  his  industry.  He  had 
given  the  House  several  old  stories,  and  among  others  that  of  the  Sibyl;  and  on  her 
he  tliought  the  House  had  already  drawn  often  enough  during  these  debates,  and  he 
hoped  the  rules  of  the  House  concerning  females  would,  in  future,  be  extended  to  her, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  sufiered  again  to  be  present  at  the  debates.  There  was 
another  female  mentioned  by  Burke,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  member  reminded 
him.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  persons  who  could  imitate  the  contortions  of  the  Pythian 
goddess  thought  they  had  caught  her  inspiration.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  the  whole  essence  of  Toryism  might  be  condensed  into  one  short  word,  and 
that  short  word  was  East  Retford.  He  wished  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Hert- 
ford, were  present;  for  he  could  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  that  he  proposed 
extending  the  franchise  of  East  Retford  to  Bassetlaw,  and  it  was  rather  singular  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  should  have  selected  the  act  of  a  good  old  Whig  to 
designate  the  party  of  the  Tories.  He  hoped  he  had  not  said  one  word  to  add  to 
the  excitement  which  existed  on  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution  referred,  which 
it  was  his  wish  to  calm.  He  understood  that  his  Majesty's  government  were  to  retain 
office;  that  they  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  and  still  hoped  to  carry 
the  bill.  There  was  one  thing  he  thought  certain — that  they  were  the  truest  friends 
to  their  country  who  proclaimed,  not  that  a  majority  had  a  fixed  determination  to 
support  the  bill,  but  a  determination  to  support  the  law;  and  that  all  language  which 
tended  to  influence  the  passions  of  the  people — all  measures  which  tended  to  excite 
their  hopes,  would  only  end  in  greater  disappointment  to  all.  They  ought  not  to 
refer  to  the  .possibility-:-they  ought  not  to  teach  the  people  that  it  was  easy  to  refuse . 
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the  payment  of  taxes — they  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  persons  assembled 
at  public  meetings,  and  encourage  the  people  to  form  others.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
say  that  150,000  men  assembled  here  and  40,000  men  there,  but  before  such  asser- 
tions were  made,  individuals  ought  to  be  correct  as  to  the  facts,  for  such  statements 
led  men  to  meet  in  other  places;  and  such  meetings  could  not  take  place,  though 
for  a  legal  object,  without  exciting  apprehensions  in  the  well-disposed,  and  without 
exposing  the  public  peace  to  danger.  Great  masses  of  men  could  not  meet  without 
exciting  apprehension.  He  wished  that  hou.  members  would  warn  the  people  of  the 
consequences  of  disobeying  the  law,  particularly  of  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
whole  community  was  deeply  interested  in  preserving  obedience  to  the  law.  It  was 
not  for  the  advantage  of  the  few,  but  for  the  benefit  of  them  all;  and  those  mad  pro- 
ceedings now  talked  of  would  paralyse  industry,  suspend  commerce,  and  inflict  the 
most  grievous  injury  on  the  lowest  classes.  Again  he  would  say,  that  the  people 
should  be  informed  that  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which  were  now  so  lightly  brought 
into  discussion,  were  not  conferred  on  the  peers  for  the  gratification  of  their  personal 
vanity — they  were  not  so  much  personal  privileges,  as  privileges  conferred  for  the 
"benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  which  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  useful  to 
the  people  themselves.  The  independence  of  the  peers  was  a  guarantee  and  security 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  tranquillity  would  be  best  preserved  by  respecting 
their  rights.  He  did  not  like  to  trust  himself  on  this  subject  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment; but  when  he  considered  the  influence  of  the  government,  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  the  same  means  were  employed  to  excite  an  opinion  against  the  peerage  which 
had  been  employed  on  the  subject  of  reform,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  produce  a 
yery  strong  dislike  to  it.  In  conclusion,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared,  that  all 
who  had  voted  for  the  reform  bill  would  probably  vote  for  the  resolution,  while  all 
who  had  opposed  the  bill  were  bound  in  consbtency  to  vote  against  the  resolution. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  were; — Ayes  329;  Noes,  198;  majority,  131. 
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Decembeb  6,  1831. 

At  about  half-past  two  o'clock  the  House  was  summoned  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords  fur  the  purpose  of  hearing  his  Majesty's  speech  on  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session.  The  Speaker,  accompanied  by  about  100  members,  proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  his  Majesty,  being  seated  on  the  Thrmie,  delivered  the  following 
speech : — 

**  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,— I  have  called  you  together,  that  you  may  resume^ 
without  further  delay,  the  important  duties  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
require  your  immediate  attention ;  and  I  sincerely  regret  the  inconvenience  which  I 
am  well  aware  you  must  experience,  from  so  early  a  renewal  of  your  labours,  after 
the  short  interval  allowed  you  for  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  the  last  Session. 

'*  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  your  most  careful 
consideration  the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  Reform  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament ;  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question 
becomes  daily  of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
contentment  and  welfare  gf  my  people. 

**I  deeply  lament  the  distress  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  mv  dominions; 
and  for  which  the  preservation  of  peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will,  under  the 
blessing  of*  Divine  Providence,  afibrd  the  best  and  most  eflfectual  remedy.  I  feel 
assured  of  your  disposition  to  adopt  any  practicable  measures,  which  you  will  always 
find  me  ready  and  anxious  to  assist,  both  for  removing  the  causes  and  mitigating  the 
effects  of  the  want  of  employment,  which  the  embarrassments  of  commerce,  and 
the  consequent  interruption  of  the  pursuits  of  industry,  have  occasioned. 

**It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  observed  the  existence  of  a  disease  at  Sun- 
derland, similar  in  its  appearance  and  character  to  that  which  has  existed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Whether  it  is  indigenous,  or  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  is  a 
question  involved  in  much  uncertainty ;  but  iu  progrese  has  neither  been  so  exten. 
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sive  nor  so  fatal  as  on  the  Continent.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  necessary  to  use  every 
precaution  against  the  further  extension  of  this  malady ;  and  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  it,  as  most  effec- 
tual for  this  purpose,  have  been  adopted. 

**  In  parts  of  Ireland  a  systematic  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  attended  in  some  instances  with  afflicting  results ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  your 
first  duties  to  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
laws  respecting  this  subject,  which  may  afford  the  necessary  protection  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  present  causes  of  complaint. 

^*  But  in  this  and  in  every  other  question  affecting  Ireland,  it  is,  above  all  things,  ' 
necessary  to  look  to  the  best  means  of  securing  internal  peace  and  order,  which  alone 
seem  wanting  to  raise  a  country,  blessed  by  Providence  vnth  so  many  natural  advan- 
tages, to  a  state  of  the  greatest  prosperity. 

^*  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  the  repeated  injuries  to  which 
my  subjects  have  been  exposed,  have  prevented  a  renewal  of  my  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  kingdom.  The  state  of  a  country,  so  long  united  with  this,  by  the  ties  of 
the  most  intimate  alliance,  must  necessarily  be  to  me  an  object  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest. The  return  to  Europe  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Braganza, 
and  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession,  will  require  my  most  vigilant  attention  to 
events,  by  which  not  only  the  safety  of  Portugal,  but  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
may  be  affected. 

**  The  arrangement  which  I  announced  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  for 
the  separation  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  has  been  followed  by  a  treaty 
between  the  five  powers  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  which  I  have  directed  to  be 
laid  before  you  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been  exchanged. 

^<  A  similar  treaty  has  not  yet  been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands;  but 
I  trust  the  period  is  not  distant  when  that  Sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding 
to  an  arrangement  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  powers  have  unanimously 
concurred,  and  which  has  been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention 
to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

^*  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  concluded  with  the  king  of  the 
French  a  Convention,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  laid  before  you,  the  object  of 
which  is,  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  This  Convention, 
having  for  its  basis  the  concession  of  reciprocal  rights,  to  be  mutually  exercised  in 
specified  latitudes  and  places,  will,  I  trust,  enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, by  their  combined  efforts,  to  accomplish  an  object  which  is  felt  by  both  to  be 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

"  Regarding  the  state  of  Europe  generally,  the  friendly  assurances  which  I  receive 
from  foreign  powers,  and  the  union  which  subsists  between  me  and  my  Allies,  inspire 
me  with  a  confident  hope  that  peace  will  not  be  interrupted. 

^*  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — I  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  be  prepared,  and  they  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  you.  I  will 
take  care  that  they  shaJl  be  formed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy;  and  I  trust 
to  your  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  make  such  provision  as  may  be  required  for  the 
public  service. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage  which  have 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  some  other  places,  havo  caused  me  the  deepest 
affliction. 

**  The  authority  of  the  laws  must  be  vindicated  by  the  punishment  of  offences 
which  have  produced  so  extensive  a  destruction  of  property,  and  so  melancholy  a 
loss  of  life ;  but  I  think  it  right  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  Municipal  Police  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the 
public  peace  against  the  occurrence  of  similar  commotions. 

*'  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  Constitution,  I  never  can  sanction  any  interference 
with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which  secure  to  my  people  the  privileges 
of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting  these  rights,  it  is 
also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext,  which  in  their  form 
and  character  are  incompatible  with  all  regular  government,  and  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  my  fsuthful  subjects  to  second  my  determined  resolution  to  repress  all  illega. 
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proceedings  by  which  the  peace  and  security  of  my  dominions  may  be  en- 
dangered. 

On  their  return,  the  Speaker  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  King^s  Speech. 

Lord  Cavendish  then  moved,  *'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Miyestr, 
in  answer  to  his  Mijesty^s  most  gracious  speech.**  The  noble  lord  then  read  tho 
address,  which  was  seconded  bv  Sir  Francis  Vincent. 

In  the  debate  which  followea, — 

Sot  RoBBBT  PxEL  Said,  tliat  during  the  time  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  now  in  his  private  capacity,  it  was  always  his  wish  to  see  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  address  in  answer  to  it,  so  framed  as  not  to  g^ve  rise  to  any  collision 
which  could  prevent  the  House  from  coming  to  a  unanimous  vote.    He  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  parliament  should  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Sovereign,  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  the  testimony  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  on  the  opening  of  the  Session.    It 
had  always,  for  this  reason,  appeared  to  him,  that  the  address  ought  to  contain  no 
matter  which  could  give  rise  to  difference  of  opinion.    It  gave  him  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  upon  the  present  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  express  so  much  of  acquiescence  as 
vrould  render  unnecessary  any  amendment,  except  one  to  which  he  anticipated  no  objec- 
tion on  any  side  of  the  House.  Before  he  proceeded  to  notice  the  topics  introduced  into 
the  address  now  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he  must  be  permitted 
to  allude  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  assembled.    He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit,  that  all  considerations  of  private  convenience  ought  to  yield  to 
public  duty;  but  he  must  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against  the 
practice  of  calling  parliament  together  without  the  usual  notice.    He  feared  the 
present  meeting  of  the  House  might  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  he  considered  a 
practice  founded  on  that  precedent  would  be  bad  and  dangerous.     He  was  aware, 
indeed,  that  by  law  they  might  be  called  together  within  fourteen  days :  but  ante- 
cedently to  the  passing  of  that  law,  the  practice  was,  to  g^ve  a  notice  of  forty  days ; 
and  so  necessary  was  this  considered,  that  Hatsell  said,  parliament  ought  not  to  be 
summoned  to  meet  on  a  shorter  notice  than  forty  days.   So  important  did  that  great 
authority  deem  it,  that  an  ample  notice  should  be  given,  and  so  great  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  danger  of  tf^ng  the  House  by  surprise,  that  he  said  the  ministers  who 
aavised  the  calling  of  parliament  together  on  a  shorter  notice  would  be  guilty  of  a 
grievous  misdemeanour,  and  deserve  the  censure  of  parliament.    By  the  Act  of  1797, 
the  old  law  was  altered,  and  the  government  was  enabled  to  call  parliament  together 
after  fourteen  days*  notice.     Yet,  though  such  was  the  law,  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  usage  was  so  strong,  that  in  the  thirty  years 
which  hjEid  elapsed  since  its  enactment,  there  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  parlia- 
ment had  been  assembled  at  a  shorter  notice  than  that  sanctioned  by  established 
custom.     On  that  occasion  (being  1801),  the  notice  was  twenty-three  days.     He 
admitted,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  introduced  the  Act  of  1797,  they 
alleg^  that  the  gpreater  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  also  of  communication  by  the 
post,  justified  them  in  abridging  the  time  of  notice ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  since  that  time  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  taken  place,  the  parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms  had  been  incorporated  into  one,  and  therefore  a  new  and  important 
reason  had  arisen  for  ample  notice.    Ministers,  be  it  recollected,  were  always  on 
the  spot ;  they  could  tell  their  friends  when  parliament  would  meet,  and  therefore, 
if  the  precedent  now  established  were  followed,  it  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad 
minister,  lead  to  gross  abuse.    If  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  immediate  pre- 
cautions against  the  cholera,  or  to  devise  measures  to  put  down  the  political  unions, 
or  to  frame  new  provisions  to  suppress  disturbances  like  those  which  had  recently 
occurred  at  Bristol,  then  there  woidd  have  been  some  show  of  reason  for  assembling 
parliament  without  delay.    But  the  speech  from  the  throne  said  nothing  of  the 
necessity  of  immediate  precautionary  measures.     Reform,  however,  was  said  to  be 
of  urgent  necessity:  admitted;  but  then  that  necessity  was  as  well  known  to  the 
government  on  the  1st  of  November  as  it  was  fourteen  days  ago.     At  the  close  of 
the  lirst  session  they  were  prorogued  in  the  usual  way  till  the  22nd  of  November. 
Members  left  town,  not  so  much  to  attend  to  their  private  affairs  in  the  country,  as 
to  obey  the  injunctions  contained  in  his  Majcsty*s  speech,  to  assist  in  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  their  respective  counties.     Up  to  a  period  immediately  prior  to  the 
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22nd  of  November,  it  was  the  general  impression  throughout  the  country,  that 
parliament  would  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  before  Christmas.  For 
reasons,  into  the  propriety  of  which  he  would  not  enter,  an  alteration  in  the  inten- 
tion of  government  took  place.  Supposing  the  necessity  for  reform  were  so  great 
as  was  now  alleged,  that  necessi^  existed  before  the  22nd  of  November,  and  con- 
sequently, members  were  entitledf  to  a  longer  notice  of  the  intended  meeting  of 
parliament  than  that  which  they  had  recently  received.  Before  he  entered  into  any 
examination  of  the  topics  contained  in  the  speech,  which  had  been  so  praised  for  its 
straightforward  and  manly  character,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  some  extraordi- 
nary omissions  in  it.  That  they  should  meet  with  two  such  questions  pending  as 
the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and  of  the  East-India  Company's  Charter,  and 
that  not  one  word  should  be  said  on  either  of  them  in  the  King's  Speech,  did  appear 
to  him  to  be^most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible.  That  his  Ms^esty's  Speech 
should  invite  discussion  on  the  question,  whether  the  cholera  was  indigenous,  or 
imported  from  abroad,  a  question  on  which  medical  men  would  be  the  only  good 
debaters,  and  that  they  should  leave  the  heavier  matters  of  the  Bank  and  East-Cidia 
Company's  Charter  totally  unnoticed,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  omissions  that 
could  well  be  imagined  in  a  straightforward  and  manly  speech.  Moreover,  the 
subject:}  noticed  in  the  address  did  not  compensate  for  these  omissions ;  for,  without 

Questioning  the  policy  of  the  views  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
isclosed  respecting  that  country,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  introducing  the  tithe 
question  in  the  King's  Speech.     If  the  House  were  to  be  so  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  reform  that  it  could  not  agitate  the  questions  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Charters  of  the  Bank  and  of  tne  East-India  Company,  why 
should  the  King^s  Speech  notice  thus  prominently  the  tithe  question  ?    The  right 
hon.  secretary  had  told  the  House,  that  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed,  to  consider 
whether  some  improvements  could  not  be  made  in  the  laws  respecting  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  Ireland.     He  would  say,  that  the  appointment  of  such  committee  was 
in  itself  a  very  questionable  proceeding.     If  there  was  in  Ireland  a  systematic  com- 
bination among  the  people  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  hold  out,  in  the  King*8 
Speech,  the  expectation  of  some  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  recovery  of  tithe, 
would  only  aggravate  the  existing  evils,  unless  the  government  at  once  proposed  a 
specific  remedial  measure.     He  was  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
find  more  difficulty  in  adjusting  this  question  than  he  anticipated  at  present,    ^e 
grand-jury  question,  and  others  affecting  Ireland,  had  been  before  alluded  to  in  a 
similar  way,  and  little  progress  afterwards  made  towards  a  permanent  settlement 
of  them,  from  the  unexpected  difficulties  that  appeared  in  their  progress.    He  had 
hefurd  with  regret  one  expression  which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary.    There  might  be  grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  but  he  was  sure,  that 
there  were  no  grounds  of  justice  and  legality,  on  which  an  alteration  of  the  tithe- 
system  could  be  demanded.     He  therefore  trusted,  that  that  expression  had  fallen 
inadvertently  from  the  right  hon.  secretary;  for  if  it  should  get  abroad,  that  the 
right  hon.  secretary  thought  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  some  alteration 
in  the  tithe-system  legal  and  just,  the  admission  would  give  additional  force  to  the 
system  of  combination  mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech.    He  hoped  that  the  mea- 
sure of  impruvement,  now  in  the  contemplation  of  government,  would  be  produced 
forthwith,  and  that  as  little  time  as  possible  would  be  lost  in  placing  it  before  a 
committee ;  for  otherwise  the  rights  of  property  would  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
cussions and  delusions  which  delay  would  produce.    He  would  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.     His  Majesty  was  made,  in  the  speech, 
to  lament,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  establish,  or  rather  to  renew,  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  this  country  with  Portugal,  and  two  causes  were  asdgned  for  the  non- 
renewal of  them  : — Firsts  the  repeated  injuries  to  which  the  subjects  of  this  country 
had  been  exposed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  secondly,  the 
chances  of  a  civil  war  on  account  of  a  disputed  succession.     He  would  ask  any 
gentleman  who  then  heard  him — he  would  ask  his  Migesty's  ministers  themselves — 
wliether  there  was  not  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  having  a  country  like  Portugal 
excommunicated  from  the  European  system  ?    Did  the  people  of  Portugal  recognise 
Don  Miguel  ?  And  if  they  did,  what  right  had  this,  or  any  other  country,  to  gainsay 
that  recognition?    When  Don  Miguel  first  assumed,  or  was  called  to  the  exercise 
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of  governmentf  it  might  have  heen  just  and  Decessary  to  abstain  from  the  immediate 
recognition  of  his  authority,  but  such  a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  be  indefinitely 
protracted  'without  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  danger  to  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  Whatever  might  be  the  private  character  of  Don  Miguel,  that  was  a 
question  with  which  the  British  government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  fit  for 
consideration  at  all,  it  was  fit  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  nation  ; 
and  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principles,  but  especially  how 
upon  Whig  principles,  his  Majesty *s  ministers  could  longer  withhold  the  recognition 
of  a  prince  to  whose  rule  there  was  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  his  own  people. 
But  whether  the  authority  of  Don  Miguel  was  acknowledged  by  this  country  or 
not,  on  one  thing  the  noble  lord  might  depend,  which  was,  that  while  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  .and  interrupted  relations  between  the  two  countries  con- 
tinued to  exist — while  thb  country  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  refusing 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  authority  which  was  to  put  those 
treaties  into  execution,  it  placed  its  own  subjects  in  danger,  and  embarrassed  its 
own  commerce.  It  had  a  more  than  ordinary  efiect  at  the  present  time.  Did  the 
noble  lord  consider  the  consequence  of  such  conduct  ?  Did  it  not  encourage  the 
contest  that  was  threatened  for  the  throne  of  Portugal?  That  was  the  natural 
result  of  still  withholding  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  There  might  have  been 
injuries  inflicted  on  British  subjects  in  Portugal ;  what  those  injuries  were,  whether 
they  were  old  or  new,  the  speech  did  not  state,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  enquire ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Don  Miguel  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  since  his  accession,  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  veiy  evils,  the  existence  of  which  the  King's  Speech  admitted  and 
lamented — namely,  embarrassment  to  our  own  commerce  with  Portug^,  and  the  risk 
of  a  disputed  succession.  If  a  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  were  to  take  place, 
if  civil  war  were  to  rage  in  that  country,  he  most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  country 
would  sincerely  act  up  to  those  principles  of  perfect  neutrality  which  it  had  avowed; 
that  it  would  not  only  profess,  but  that  it  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  its  professions. 
Now,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Holland,  His  Majesty  had  expressea  his  hopes, 
that  the  king  of  Holland  would  accede  to  the  arrangement  for  the  separation  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  which  the  king  of  Belgium  had  already  assented. 
He  sincerely  hoped,  that  these  expectations  of  his  Migesty  would  not  be  disappointed. 
He  likewise  sincerely  hoped,  that  that  arrangement  steered  clear  of  all  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Holland;  but,  until  some  account  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  that  arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  House,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture in  him  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  delicacy.  He  was 
now  arrived  at  that  part  oi^the  Address  to  which  he  intended  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment. By  some  strange  inadvertence,  the  Address,  as  at  present  worded,  pledged 
them  to  a  distinct  approbation  of  the  arrangement  which  the  five  Powers  had  made 
for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  the  Address  was  proposed,  it  was 
couched  in  this  form,  ^'  To  express  our  hope,  though  a  similar  treaty  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when 
that  sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  have  unanimously  concurred,  and  which  has 
been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention  to  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned." Now  he,  for  one,  must  refuse  to  accede  to  this  approbation  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  knew  nothing,  which  had  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  commnnicated  to  parliament  till  the  ratification  had  taken  place.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  Address.  As  he 
was  sure  that  these  expressions  must  have  got  into  the  Address  by  inadvertence,  he 
would  take  no  advantage  of  it  by  himself  moving  an  amendment,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  noble  lord  to  correct  the  error,  either  by  omitting  the  paragraph  altogether, 
or  by  altering  the  phraseology  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  this  direct  approbation  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing.  There  were  many  topics  connected  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country  which,  though  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  were 
still  of  great  importance.  From  the  terms  of  the  Speech,  no  indication  of  the  inten- 
tions of  government  regarding  them  could  be  discovered.  Mere  truisms  were  stated; 
but,  for  that  generality  of  language,  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  government.  Re- 
ferev'ce  was  made  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  municipal  police  of  the  king- 
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dom,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  wbat  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  improve- 
ments contemplated.  The  subject  was  a  most  important  one;  in  fact,  there  was 
none  more  so,  and  it  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  from  the  King*s  Speech,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the 
alterations  to  be  suggested  by  govemment.  Of  this  conduct  he  did  not  complain. 
It  was  perhaps  convenient,  that  the  views  of  government  should  not  be  intimated 
till  they  could  be  fully  detailed.  The  mere  allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  natu- 
rally occasioned  various  constructions  as  to  the  intentions  of  ministers.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  that  they  contemplated  the  total  supersession  of  corporate  authority. 
He  must  presume  that  this  construction  was  totally  erroneous;  at  the  same  time, 
he  certainly  thought  some  material  alteration  in  the  municipal  police  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  large  towns  he  could  see  no  security  for  property  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order  unless  some  change  was  effected.  He  apprehended  the  passage 
hinted  at  an  extension  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  metropolitan  police  was 
formed ;  and,  if  it  did  so,  it  certainly  would  have  his  cordial  approvaL  Unless  a 
stipendiary  police  was  established  in  the  lai^  towns,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
g^ood  order.  Under  what  authority  that  police  should  be  placed,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  In  London  the  matter  was  easily  settled.  It  was  wisely  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  executive  power,  who  kept  it  free  from  all  party  and  electioneer- 
ing influence,  which,  if  not  effectually  excluded,  would  make  the  police,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse.  With  respect  to  Unions,  he  entirely  concurred  with  that 
part  of  the  Address  which  went  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  that  House  would  give 
Its  best  aid  and  assbtance  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
tranquillity  and  g^od  order.  The  law  must  be  enforced;  life  and  property  must  be 
protected ;  and  when  the  law  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  its  objects,  he  was  quite 
confident  that  his  Majesty  might  with  safety  rely  on  receiving  the  most  prompt 
and  zealous  assistance  at  the  hands  of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  municipal  police,  however,  he  must  remark,  that  there  was  already  an 
Act  in  existence  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  That  Act  was  passed  in  1830,  and 
it  enabled  every  parish,  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  parishioners 
being  obtained,  to  establish  a  stipendiary  police,  and  to  raise  a  rate  for  its  support, 
and  tor  the  lighting  of  the  parish.  That  Act  was  not  generally  known ;  but,  in  the 
parishes  with  which  he  had  any  connection,  and  from  which  he  had  received  appli- 
cations on  the  subject,  he  had  recommended  that  it  should  be  put  in  practice.  The 
allusion,  however,  made  in  the  King*s  Speech  to  the  subject  would  naturally 
paralyse  that  recommendation ;  for  every  one  would  be  desirous  to  know  what  were 
the  plans  of  government,  and  what  alterations  they  might  expect  before  they  at- 
tempted to  proceed  upon  the  Act  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  reserved  for 
the  last,  the  first  and  the  most  important  subject  noticed  in  the  Speech  and  in  the 
Address — it,was  that  of  Reform.  The  Address  pledged  the  House  to  a  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  the  Speech  informed  them  would  be  laid  before 
the  House  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  parliament;  and  it  concurred  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Speech,  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion became  daily  of  more  serious  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
contentment  and  welfare  of  the  people.  As  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  by  this  lang^uage  the  House  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  pledged  to  any  particular  measure,  or  to  any  particular  principles  of 
reform,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remark  upon  the  passage  with  any  thing  liko  hy- 
percriticism.  Eveiy  one  must  desire,  who  wished  well  to  his  country,  to  come  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  important  question;  but  various  indeed 
would  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reform  which  would  entitle 
it  to  the  appellation  of  satisfactory.  No  outline  of  the  measure  had  been  stated  to 
the  House,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  to  resemble  closely  the 
bill  of  last  session,  or  whether  it  was  to  vary  materially  from  that  bill  in  principle 
or  in  detail.  Wor  did  he  stop  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  for  in  a  few  days,  they  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  measure  would  be  formally  and  refirularly  submitted  to  their 
consideration ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  although  he 
most  fervently  desired  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  he  very 
much  feared  that  the  government  had  agitated  feelings,  and  excited  desires  and  ex- 
pectations, which  utterly  precluded  the  expectation  of  their  arriving  at  any  such 
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of  government,  it  might  have  been  just  and  necessary  to  abstain  from  the  immediate 
recognition  of  his  authority,  but  such  a  course  of  proceeding  could  not  be  indefinitely 
protracted  'without  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  danger  to  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  Whatever  might  be  the  private  character  of  Don  Miguel,  that  was  a 
question  with  which  the  British  government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  fit  for 
consideration  at  all,  it  was  fit  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  nation  ; 
and  he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principles,  but  especially  how 
upon  Whig  principles,  his  Majesty^s  ministers  could  longer  withhold  the  recognition 
of  a  prince  to  whose  rule  there  was  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  his  own  people. 
But  whether  the  authority  of  Don  Miguel  was  acknowledged  by  this  country  or 
not,  on  one  thing  the  noble  lord  might  depend,  which  was,  that  while  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  .and  interrupted  relations  between  the  two  countries  con- 
tinued to  exist — while  thb  country  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  treaties,  refusing 
at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  authority  which  was  to  put  those 
treaties  into  execution,  it  placed  its  own  subjects  in  danger,  and  embarrassed  its 
own  commerce.  It  had  a  more  than  ordinary  effect  at  the  present  time.  Did  the 
noble  lord  consider  the  consequence  of  such  conduct  ?  Dia  it  not  encourage  the 
contest  that  was  threatened  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  ?  That  was  the  natural 
result  of  still  withholding  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel.  There  might  have  been 
injuries  inflicted  on  British  subjects  in  Portugal ;  what  those  injuries  were,  whether 
they  were  old  or  new,  the  speech  did  not  state,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  enquire ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Don  Miguel  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  since  his  accession,  had  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  very  evils,  the  existence  of  which  the  Kind's  Speech  admitted  and 
lamented — namely,  embarrassment  to  our  own  commerce  with  Portugal,  and  the  risk 
of  a  disputed  succession.  If  a  contest  for  the  throne  of  Portugal  were  to  take  place, 
if  civil  war  were  to  rage  in  that  country,  he  most  earnestly  hoped  that  this  country 
would  sincerely  act  up  to  those  principles  of  perfect  neutrality  which  it  had  avowed; 
that  it  would  not  only  profess,  but  that  it  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  its  professions. 
Now,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  Holland.  His  Majesty  had  expressed  his  hopes, 
that  the  king  of  Holland  would  accede  to  the  arrangement  for  the  separation  of  the 
States  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  which  the  king  of  Belgium  had  already  assented. 
He  sincerely  hoped,  that  these  expectations  of  his  Majesty  would  not  be  disappointed. 
He  likewise  sincerely  hoped,  that  that  arrangement  steered  clear  of  all  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Holland;  but,  until  some  account  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  that  arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  House,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture in  him  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  delicacy.  He  was 
now  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  Address  to  which  he  intended  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment. By  some  strange  inadvertence,  the  Address,  as  at  present  worded,  pledg^ 
them  to  a  distinct  approbation  of  the  arrangement  which  the  five  Powers  had  miade 
for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  As  the  Address  was  proposed,  it  was 
couched  in  thb  form,  ^^  To  express  our  hope,  though  a  similar  treaty  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the  period  is  not  distant  when 
that  sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  have  unanimously  concurred,  and  which  has 
been  framed  with  the  most  careful  and  impartial  attention  to  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned." Now  he,  for  one,  must  refuse  to  accede  to  this  approbation  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  knew  nothing,  which  had  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  coramnnicated  to  parliament  till  the  ratification  had  taken  place.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  some  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  Address.  As  he 
was  sure  that  these  expressions  must  have  got  into  the  Address  by  inadvertence,  he 
would  take  no  advantage  of  it  by  himself  moving  an  amendment,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  noble  lord  to  correct  the  error,  either  by  omitting  the  paragraph  altogether, 
or  by  altering  the  phraseology  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  this  direct  approbation  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing.  There  were  many  topics  connected  with  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country  which,  though  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  were 
still  of  great  importance.  From  the  terms  of  the  Speech,  no  indication  of  the  inten- 
tions of  government  regarding  them  could  be  discovered.  Mere  truisms  were  stated; 
but,  for  that  generality  of  language,  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  government.  Re- 
fercT'ce  was  made  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  municipal  police  of  the  king- 
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dom,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  improve- 
ments contemplated.  The  subject  was  a  most  important  one;  in  fact,  there  was 
none  more  so,  and  it  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  from  the  King*s  Speech,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the 
alterations  to  be  suggested  by  government.  Of  this  conduct  he  did  not  complain. 
It  was  perhaps  convenient,  that  the  yiews  of  government  should  not  be  intimated 
till  they  could  be  fully  detailed.  The  mere  allusion  to  the  subject,  however,  natu- 
rally occasioned  yarious  constructions  as  to  the  intentions  of  ministers.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  that  they  contemplated  the  total  supersession  of  corporate  authority. 
He  must  presume  that  tnis  construction  was  totally  erroneous;  at  the  same  time, 
he  certainly  thought  some  material  alteration  in  the  municipal  police  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  large  towns  he  could  see  no  security  for  property  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order  unless  some  change  was  effected.  He  apprehended  the  passage 
hinted  at  an  extension  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  metropolitan  police  was 
formed ;  and,  if  it  did  so,  it  certainly  would  have  his  cordial  approvaL  Unless  a 
stipendiary  police  was  established  in  the  lai^  towns,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
g^ood  order.  Under  what  authority  that  police  should  be  placed,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  In  London  the  matter  was  easily  settled.  It  was  wisely  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  executive  power,  who  kept  it  free  from  all  party  and  electioneer- 
ing influence,  which,  if  not  effectually  excluded,  would  make  the  police,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse.  With  respect  to  Unions,  he  entirely  concurred  with  that 
part  of  the  Address  which  went  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  that  House  would  give 
Its  best  aid  and  assistance  to  enable  his  M^esty  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  maint^n 
tranquillity  and  good  order.  The  law  must  be  enforced;  life  and  property  must  be 
protected ;  and  when  the  law  was  found  to  be  inefficient  for  its  objects,  he  was  quite 
confident  that  his  Majesty  might  with  safety  rely  on  receiving  the  most  prompt 
and  zealous  assistance  at  the  hands  of  that  House.  With  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  municipal  police,  however,  he  must  remark,  that  there  was  already  an 
Act  in  existence  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  That  Act  was  passed  in  1830,  and 
it  enabled  every  parish,  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  parishioners 
beinff  obtained,  to  establish  a  stipendiary  police,  and  to  raise  a  rate  for  its  support, 
and  tor  the  lighting  of  the  parish.  That  Act  was  not  generally  known ;  but,  m  the 
parishes  with  which  he  had  any  connection,  and  from  which  he  had  received  appli- 
cations on  the  subject,  he  had  recommended  that  it  should  be  put  in  practice.  The 
allusion,  however,  made  in  the  King*s  Speech  to  the  subject  would  naturally 
paralyse  that  recommendation ;  for  every  one  would  be  desirous  to  know  what  were 
the  plans  of  government,  and  what  alterations  they  might  expect  before  they  at- 
tempted to  proceed  upon  the  Act  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  reserved  for 
the  last,  the  first  and  the  most  important  subject  noticed  in  the  Speech  and  in  the 
Address — it,wa8  that  of  Reform.  The  Address  pledged  the  House  to  a  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  the  Speech  informed  them  would  be  laid  before 
the  House  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  parliament;  and  it  concurred  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Speech,  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion became  daily  of  more  serious  importance  to  the  security  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
contentment  and  welfare  of  the  people.  As  he  had  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  by  this  language  the  House  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  pledged  to  any  particular  measure,  or  to  any  particular  principles  of 
reform,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remark  upon  the  passage  with  any  thing  like  hy- 
percriticism.  Eveiy  one  must  desire,  who  wished  well  to  his  country,  to  come  to  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  that  important  question ;  but  various  indeed 
would  be  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reform  which  would  entitle 
it  to  the  appellation  of  satisfactory.  No  outline  of  the  measure  had  been  stated  to 
the  House,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  was  to  resemble  closely  the 
bill  of  last  session,  or  whether  it  was  to  vary  materially  from  that  bill  in  principle 
or  in  detail.  Nor  did  he  stop  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  for  in  a  few  days,  they  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  measure  would  be  formally  and  r^ularly  submitted  to  their 
consideration ;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  although  he 
most  fervently  desired  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  he  very 
much  feared  that  the  government  had  agitated  feelings,  and  excited  desires  and  ex- 
pectations, which  utterly  precluded  the  expectation  of  their  aniying  at  any  such 
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result.  If  he  felt  otherwise — if  he  helieved  that  the  passing  of  such  a  hill  as  that 
of  last  session  would  soothe  the  minds  which  had  heen  agitated,  and  would  lead  the 
'people  hack  to  their  habitual  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  respect  and  regard  for  the 
institutions  which  would  remain  to  them,  many  of  his  objections  would  be  removed. 
But  it  was  his  conscientious  belief,  that  the  principles  of  the  bill  itself  invoWed 
insuperable  impediments  to  the  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
of  reform.  He  believed,  that  the  impulse  which  had  been  g^ven  to  violence  and 
discontent  could  not  be  easily  allayed,  and  it  was  from  that  feeling,  and  from  ob- 
serving the  principles  upon  which  the  government  had  rested  the  defence  of  their 
^proceedings,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  anticipate  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  this  most  important  question.  He  was  at  issue  with  the  government  as 
to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  excitement  existing.  The  advocates  of  reform,  of 
course,  said,  that  he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him  in  opposition  to  the  late  bill, 
had,  by  their  conduct,  given  rise  to  the  scenes  of  outrage  and  of  violence  which  had 
taken  place;  while  he  contended,  that  those  proceedings,  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
as  they  were,  were  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  principles  which  the 
government  had  called  into  action  for  its  support.  The  foundations  of  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country  could  not  be  shaken  without  producing  the  greatest 
derangement  in  the  whole  body  politic,  and  this  derangement,  he  feared,  would 
survive  the  measure  which  brought  it  into  existence.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
^ng*s  Speech,  and  learn  the  present  state  of  the  country  from  that  authentic  docu- 
ment. Commerce  embarrassed,  con6dence  suspended,  industry  paralysed,  formi- 
dable combinations  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  law — fearful  outrage  and 
disorder,  by  which  whole  cities  have  been  involved  in  confusion.  Are  these  the  first 
fruits  of  reform  ?  Is  this  the  consequence  of  holding  up  to  contempt  the  ancient 
representative  system  of  the  country  r  Did  he  find  any  thing  in  the  Speech  about 
the  reduction  of  taxation  P  Or  was  it  stated  in  the  Speech,  that  the  estimates 
would  be  reduced  P  No  such  thing.  He  did  not  blame  the  ministers  for  this,  for 
he  believed,  that  the  estimates  were  framed  with  a  view  to  economv;  but  he  did 
blame  those  who  misled  the  public,  by  inducing  it  to  suppose  that  the  passing  of 
such  a  Reform  Bill  as  that  of  last  session  would  relieve  the  country,  restore  tran- 
quillity and  contentment,  increase  commerce  and  employment,  and  give  security  to 
liberty  and  property.  He  had  no  hope  of  true  economy  from  reform — from  such 
reform  as  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  government,  and  which  would 
unsettle  all  the  habits  of  obedience,  and  shake  the  constitution  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. He  had  heard  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  respecting 
Tory  governments  and  Tory  measures.  The  hon.  gentleman  called  upon  him,  and 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  to  attend  at  the  public  meetingi,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  reform  with  the  multitudes  assembled  at  those  meetings — to 
attend,  for  instance,  where  there  was  an  assembly  of  150,000  men,  such  an  assembly 
as  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  noble  lords,  and  there  to  express  their  opinions  if 
they  dared.  The  sarcasm  fell  harmless  upon  them — it  was  against  the  bill  that  it 
was  levelled.  It  reminded  them  of  the  melancholv  fact,  that  there  never  had  been 
a  period,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  centuir,  in  which  such  effectual  practical 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  speech,  in  which  public  discussion 
was  so  fettered  as  it  was  in  these  days  of  liberality  and  reform.  There  were  worse 
tyrannies  than  the*  tyrannies  of  individual  despots.  He  had  said  the  worst  feelings 
had  been  excited  for  the  support  of  this  measure  of  reform;  and  could  the  govern- 
ment deny  the  existence,  of  such  feelings P  Who  could  doubt  their  gallmg  and 
oppressive  character,  who  had  seen  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  animosity  with  which 
the  populace  had  pursued  many  of  those  illustrious  characters  who  acted  the  part  of 
good  subjects  and  honest  men  in  the  House  of  Lords,  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
unworthy  motives  P  And  yet  could  it  be  denied,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to 
travel  home  to  their  country  seats,  after  the  conscientious  votes  which  they  had 
given  in  defence  of  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  England  ?  When  the  new 
measure  of  reform  should  come  under  discussion,  he,  for  one,  promised  to  ffive  to 
it  the  most  calm  and  dispassionate  attention.  He  wished  that  he  could  anticipate 
fh)m  its  success  the  same  tranquillizing  and  satisfactory  results  as  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  kine^s  government.  He  wished,  that  he  could  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  impatience  onaer  all  restraint,  and  the  reluctance  to  submit  to  any  control,  which 
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at  preseiit  penraded  and  convulsed  the  land,  was  attributable  to  such  causes  as  the 
opposition  which  had  been  given  to  the  progress  of  the  late  bill;  and  that  the 
triumph,  if  triumph  should  betide,  over  future  opposition,  would  bring  back  the 
halcyon  days  of  peace  and  contentment,  and  restore  that  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  had  existed  under  the  reviled  government  of  Tories.  He  had  attended  to 
the  progress  of  great  revolutions  in  other  countries,  and  was  not  insensible  to  their 
symptoms  in  our  own.  For  a  time  the  disastrous  scenes  of  confusion  and  bloodshed 
which  were  displaced  in  France  to  an  appalled  and  astonished  world,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Reign  of  Terror  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  thing  heretofore  known  in 
history,  exerted  possibly  an  undue  influence  upon  the  public  mind  here,  and  indis- 
posed us  to  the  consideration  even  of  beneficial  changes.  But  let  us  beware  how  we 
erred  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rejected  the  salutary  lessons  which  we  might 
learn  from  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  revolution  in  France.  Long  before  the  bloodv 
days  of  Marat  and  of  Danton,  there  were  pages  in  the  history  of  that  revolution  whid^ 
were  but  too  faithful  types  of  the  events  of  present  times.  Therein  we  might  read 
of  ministers,  once  popular,  unable  to  stem  the  tide  on  which  they  had  floated  to 
power,  denouncing  the  clubs  that  were  formed  for  their  support,  but  which  usurped 
their  authority.  ^^  Death  to  the  proposer  of  an  agrarian  law,**  was  the  language  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  He  had  read  also  in  the  same  melancholy  collection  of 
crimes  and  horrors,  that  when  the  Kin^  of  France  accepted  the  constitution  of  1791, 
be  b^^  his  speech  with  the  terms,  ^^La  revolution  est  finie,*'  little  dreaming,  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment,  that  the  revolution  was  only  then  begun.  The  blame 
of  opposing  its  progress  was  then  thrown  on  priests  and  aristocrats.  The  cry  in 
France  then  was,  ^^  Down  with  the  Priests,  down  with  the  Aristocrats  ;**  the  cry  in 
England  now  was,  "  Down  with  the  Boroughmongers,**  ^*  Down  with  those,  be  their 
motives  what  they  may,  who  oppose  the  popular  will."  What  system  of  govern- 
ment  could  that  be  in  which  men  denied  to  their  opponents  the  free  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  of  speech  P  Who  could  hope  to  propose  changes  extensive  as  those  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  without  expecting,  if  they  were  reasonable  men,  to  encounter  opposi- 
tion f  They  might  denounce  that  opposition — might  visit  it  with  conflscation,  exile, 
and  death;  but  so  long  as  honour  and  courage  existed  among  men  (and  in  Eng- 
lish bosoms  he  trusted  these  qualities  would  find  an  eternal  spring)-— they  would 
not,  they  could  not,  deter  men  from  the  expression  of  their  honest  opinions.  It  was 
with  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  impartiality  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  bill 
which  the  noble  lord  opposite  was  about  to  introduce.  He  trusted  that  it  would  be 
founded  on  more  moderate  principles  than  the  last;  but  be  it  founded  on  what  prin- 
ciples it  might,  he  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  the  people  of  England — ^he  claimed  it  as  a 
right  inherent  in  himself,  as  one  of  their  representatives — to  deliver  his  opinions 
honestly  and  boldly  upon  it;  and  as  the  King,  in  the  gracious  Speech  which  they 
had  that  day  heara  delivered  from  the  throne,  admitted  the  right  of  his  subjects, 
even  in  confederated  unions,  publicly  to  declare  their  opinions,  and  to  make  known 
their  grievances,  so  did  he,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  expect  protection  in  return 
for  his  allegiance,  if  he  should  incur  odium  and  unpopularity  by  protecting  that 
which,  in  his  judgment,  he  believed  to  be  the  real  interest  of  the  people  of  England, 
against  their  present  wishes  and  temporary  delusion. 

The  address,  with  the  amendment  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  then 
agreed  to. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

December  7,  1831. 

Lord  Cavendish  brought  up  the  report  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  his  Majesty*! 
Speech. 
After  some  remarks  bv  Viscount  Palmerston,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,^- 
SiB  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  he  had  listened  with  great  surprise  to  the  very  extra- 
ordinary speech  which  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  F.  Burw 
dett),  bad  just  made.  As  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  in  his  place  last  night,  he  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  speech  he  bad  now  replied  to,  and  it  would 
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have  been  better  if  the  hon.  baronet  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  making  the  an*- 
madversions  which  he  had  reserved  till  the  present  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the 
hon.  baronet's  censures,  he  would  repeat  that  which  he  had  yesterday  said — ^for  it 
was  a  remark  in  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  opposite  had  concurred — that 
parliament  ought  to  have  had  a  longer  notice  than  fourteen  days  of  the  period  on 
which  it  was  to  assemble.  The  noUe  lord  had  only  vindicated  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  on  the  ground  of  necessity;  and  so  far  was  the  noble  lord  from  having  stated 
that  his  objectiou  was  merely  a  cavil,  as  the  hon.  baronet  had  called  it-— 

Sir  Francis  Burdett :  I  said  no  such  thing.   I  said  that  nothing  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  justified  the  shortness  of  the  notice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  his  objection  was 
only  a  cavil,  and  that  nothine  could  justify  it.  The  hon.  baronet  had  now  stated 
the  reverse,  and  was  prepared  to  condemn  a  meeting  of  parliament,  without  the  usual 
notice,  except  under  very  special  circumstances;  but  why,  then,  did  the  hon.  baronet 
speak  of  fourteen  days  now  being  equal  to  twenty- three  days  in  1 797  P  The  increased 
rapidity  of  conveyance,  if  this  argument  was  good  for  any  thing,  went  to  justify  a 
short  notice  as  a  practice  that  might  properly  be  observed,  not  only  now,  but  at  all 
future  times,  whatever  might  be  the  circumstances,  if  the  minister  of  the  day  fancied 
he  could  gain  any  advantage  by  acting  on  the  precedent.  He  had  never  blamed 
ministers  for  calling  the  parliament  together  at  this  season :  all  that  he  had  said  was, 
that  reform  being  the  only  alleged  cause  for  its  meeting,  ministers  had  an  opportu- 
nity, more  than  fourteen  days  before,  of  giving  notice  that  it  was  to  meet  now.  He 
should  not  have  objected  to  their  meeting  at  present,  after  only  fourteen  days'  notice, 
if  any  sudden  disturbance  had  sprung  up  in  the  country;  but  his  objection  was,  that 
the  necessity  of  settling  the  question  of  reform  was  as  obvious  on  the  1st  as  it  was 
on  the  22nd  of  November.  He  had  said  yesterday  that  he  was  afraid,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  proposed  and  supported  upon  principles  which  precluded  any  thing 
like  a  final  settlement  of  the  question;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  impression  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  who  contended  that  the  people  had  as  much  right  to 
equal  representation  in  that  House  as  the  king  had  to  his  crown,  or  as  the  peers  had 
to  their  seats  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  if  such  were  the  case,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  right  the  hon.  baronet  had  to  draw  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  drawn  between  such  of  the  people  of  England  as  were  £10  house- 
.holders,  and  such  as  were  not.  If  equal  representation  was  the  right  of  all — what 
could  be  said  of  this  Reform  bill — which  divided  the  people  into  classes,  and  limited 
the  right  of  being  directly  represented  to  the  occupation  of  a  £10  house?  He  denied 
the  existence  of  the  right,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
But  how  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  who  claimed  the  elective  franchise  as 
the  prescriptive  right  of  the  people  of  England,  could  tell  him,  that  this  bill,  which 
connned  the  elective  franchise  to  ;£10  householders,  would  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question,  he  could  not  for  his  life  understand.  He  would  beg  leave  to  say  one 
word  about  the  Unions.  The  hon.  baronet  had  complained  of  the  tone  in  which  he 
had  spoken  regarding  them.  Why,  it  was  the  very  tone  taken  in  that  Speech  from 
the  throne,  which  the  hon.  baronet  so  much  admired.  What  were  the  words  used 
by  his  Majesty  on  the  subject: — "  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  never 
can  sanction  any  interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
secure  to  my  people  the  privileges  of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances; 
but  in  respecting  these  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under 
whatever  pretence,  which  in  their  form  and  character  are  incompatible  with  all 
regular  government,  and  are  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law ;  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  ray  faithful  subjects,  to  second 
my  determined  resolution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings,  by  which  the  peace  and 
security  of  my  dominions  may  be  endangered."  The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that  he 
defied  any  person  to  prove,  that  the  Unions  were  incompatible  with  regular  govern- 
ment, and  were  opposed  either  to  the  spirit  or  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He  would 
only  say,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  king,  for  whom  the  hon.  baronet  pro- 
fessed such  sincere  respect,  asserted,  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  Unions  con- 
federating in  England  to  oppose  both  the  spirit  and  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  particular  Political  Union  of  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster  was  a  member,  was  opposed  to  the  law,  but  he  took  it  for  granted 
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Aat  the  king  would  never  have  declared  his  determination  to  suppress  certain  com- 
binations, unless  such  combinations  existed,  and  unless  their  continued  existence  was 
fraught  with  danger.  The  attack  on  them  did  not  originate  with  him — they  were 
denounced,  no  doubt  for  some  good  reason,  by  his  Majesty,  in  his  speec  J  to  parlia- 
ment. As  he  did  not  wish  to  revive  the  discussion,  which  ought  t6  have  closed  last 
night,  he  would  not  enter  further  into  these  subjects  at  present.  As  he  was,  how- 
efer,  on  his  legs,  he  would  state  to  the  noble  loni  opposite  (Palmerston^,  that  there 
were  two  points  connected  with  our  foreign  policy,  on  which  he  required  some  infor- 
mation. The  first  was,  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  acquiesced 
in  the  adjudication  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  question  submitted 
to  his  arbitration  respecting  the  North-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States?  If 
the  negotiations  on  that  subject  were  not  yet  concluded,  he  would  not  insist  upon  an 
answer.  The  second  point,  on  which  he  was  going  to  propound  a  question,  was  one 
on  which  he  was  surprised  that  no  observation  had  been  made  in  the  king^s  speech. 
It  related  to  the  condition  of  Greece.  lie  was  surprised,  that  after  the  repeated 
mention  which  had  been  made  of  the  condition  of  Greece,  in  the  speeches  from  the 
throne,  and  after  the  singular  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  there,  no 
notice  of  Greece  should  be  found  in  the  speech.  He  asked,  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  such  as  would  enable  the  noble  lord  to  give  him  an 
answer  upon  these  points? 

Viscount  Palmerston :  As  to  the  first  question  put  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  decision  made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month;  and  that  I  cannot  make 
any  communication  upon  that  subject  until  after  that  time.  As  to  the  question 
which  he  has  put  to  me  respecting  Greece>  the  reason  why  no  mention  was  made  of 
that  country  in  the  speech  is,  that  the  matters  connected  with  it,  under  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  conference,  are  not  at  present  in  such  a  state  as  would  justify  the  govern- 
ment in  giving  any  final  answer  on  that  point.  My  right  hon.  friend  must  know, 
that  the  most  important  matter  is  the  selection  of  the  sovereign  for  that  country, 
which  has  not  yet  been  made.  I  can  assure  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  when  the 
progress  of  our  measures  shall  allow  us  to  make  a  communication  to  parliament,  we 
shall  be  most  happy  to  make  it,  and  to  accompany  it  with  the  fullest  disclosures. 

The  report  on  the  address  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  address  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ius  Majesty. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
DEcr.MDEB  12,  1831. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  BiU  for  England  and  Wales, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  that  part  of  the  King*s  Speech  which  related  to 
Reform  in  Parliament  should  be  read.  It  was  read,  accordingly,  as  follows  : — **  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  recommend  to  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion, the  measures  which  will  be  proposed  to  you  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  A  speedy  and  satisfactoi^  settlement  of  this  question,  becomes  daily 
of  more  pressing  importance  to  the  secunty  of  the  state,  and  to  the  contentment  and 
welfare  of  my  people." 

He  then  alluded  to  that  portion  of  the  address  in  which  the  Ilonse— -without  com- 
ing to  a  division — ^had  pledged  itself  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  measure  which 
should  be  prqposed  to  it  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and 
concluded  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in,  *'  A  bill 
to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales. '^ 

SiB  Robert  Peel  rose  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  that  the  noble  lord  ( Althorp) 
would  be  pleased  to  state,  what  course  he  proposed  to  adopt  vrith  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  through  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  if  the  House  should  agree  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  intro- 
duced and  read  a  first  time  on  this  evening,  he  should  propose  to  carry  it  no  further 
than  the  second  reading  before  the  Christmas  recess.  After  the  bill  should  have 
been  read  a  second  time,  he  would  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till  after  the 
holidays.  As  to  the  day  to  be  fixed  for  the  second  readings  be  thought,  that  as  the 
75— Vol.  IL 
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bill  would  be  prepared  and  ready  for  delivery  to  members  early  on  Wednesday,  it 
would  not  be  too  soon  to  fix  the  second  reading  for  Friday.  There  would,  he  thought, 
be  the  less  objection  to  this  course,  as  the  bill  had  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  last 
session,  and  no  alteration  was  now  proposed  in  the  principle.  He  should  hope,  that 
if  it  were  not  intended  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  in  the  present  stage  of  the  bill, 
the  discussion  might  be  reserved  for  the  second  reading. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  speaking  for  himself  only,  without  saying  whether  Friday 
would  or  would  not  be  a  convenient  day,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  any  division 
op  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill ;  and  was  willing  to  let  the  discussion 
be  taken  on  the  second  reading.    If  the  House  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject, 
and  he  believed  it  was  disposed  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  brought  in,  any  discussion  at 
present  would  only  anticipate  that  which  must  take  place  in  the  next  stage,  and 
would  be  at  once  unprofitable  and  inconvenient.    On  that  occasion  they  would  hav(^. 
to  discuss  those  great  questions  which  the  noble  lord  had  omitted  to  notice,  namely,  I 
the  necessity  of  making  this  extensive  change ;  whether  that  necessity,  if  it  existed,  i 
arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers ;  I 
whether  the  real  motive  for  the  reform  bill  was  the  practical  permanent  good  it  was  K 
to  effect,  or  the  temporary  advantage  of  yielding  to  a  clamour  for  reform,  which  had^ 
been  nudnly  encouraged  by  the  ministers  themselves.     These  were  questions  which 
must  be  discussed  on  the  second  reading ;  but  without  entering  into  any  of  them  on 
the  present  occasion,  there  was  one  feeling,  which  it  was  vain  to  suppress — one  in 
which  there  must  be  general  and  unanimous  concurrence  on  all  sides— ^  that  of  rejoicing 
at  the  great  escape  they  had  had  from  the  bill  of  last  session ;  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
and  sincerest  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  rescue  from  a  danger 
which  he  had  never  fully  appreciated  till  he  heard  the  speech  which  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  just  delivered.    He  would  not  say  by  what  mode  the  House 
ought  to  express  its  thanks  for  that  escape,  and  for  the  opportunity  once  more 
afforded  to  it  of  again  deliberating  on  the  important  qhange  proposed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country;  but  this  he  did  know,  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  new  bill,  now  moved  and  about  to  be  introduced,  were  a  full  and  complete 
answer  to  the  calumnies  of  the  last  session,  against  the  factious  delays,  as  they  were 
then  called,  of  those  who  sought  to  introduce  those  very  modifications  which  were 
now  relied  on  as  the  great  improvements  of  the  bill.    The  advantage  of  those  much 
mali^ed  delays  and  objections  was  now  visible.     He  saw  it  in  many  places ;  for,  on 
heannff  the  outline  of  the  new  bill,  he  found  that  there  was  scarcely  an  amendment 
which  had  been  offered  from  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  which  had  not 
been  adopted.  (The  principle  of  popuhttion  was  abandoned — the  census  of  the 
present  year  was^referred  to  the  census  of  1821 — ^the  rights  of  freemen  by  birth,  or 
servitude  were  preserved — schedule  A  was  re-modelled — schedule  B  was  totally 
changed,  and  many  other  modifications,  which  the  opposition  had  struggled  in  Tain 
to  introduce  last  session,  were  now  voluntarily  admitted  by  the  noble  lord  as  so 
many  improvements  in  his  plan  of  reform.    Even  the  commissioners,  whom  the 
ministers  had  so  strenuously  preserved  last*  session,  were  now  to  be  given  up.    He 
would  not  go  into  the  other  changes  which  the  noble  lord  had  mentioned :  he  would 
not  stop  to  enquire  why,  when  five  boroughs  were  taken  out  of  schedule  A,  as  many 
more  should  be  added,  so  as  to  make  it  contain  the  exact  arbitrary  number  of  fifty- 
six,  as  it  stood  in  the  last  bill,  when  clearly  fiftv-one  was  the  proper  number,  accora- 
ing  to  the  shewing  of  the  noble  lord  himself.    He  would  not  examine  why  the 
number  of  borougns  having  but  one  member  each  should  be  reduced  from  sixty-nine 
to  forty- nine ;  nor  would  he  enter  into  any  enouiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  change  in 
the  right  of  voting  in  cities  and  counties ;  but  leaving  all  these  as  matters  for  future 
discussion,  he  must  congratulate  himself  and  his  right  hon.  friends  on  the  opposition 
they  made  to  the  last  bill,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  they  had  now  such  un- 
questionable proofs.    He  admired  the  candour  and  justice  of  the  noble  lord,  in 
commenting  so  severely  on  the  blunders  and  defects  of  the  late  bill ;  but  he  owned 
he  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  late  parliament  as  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  General  Gascoyne. 

An  Hon.  Member  on  the  ministerial  side  here  intimated,  that  that  resolution  was 
not  adopted  in  the  new  bill. 
Sir  Mbert  Peel  hid  no  desire  to  misrepresent  what  fell  from  the  noUo  lord,  bat 
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he  had  distinctly  understood  him  to  say,  that  the  present  number  of  members  in 
the  House,  658,  would  be  preserved.  If  he  had  misunderstood  the  noble  lord,  he 
would  of  course  set  him  rig^ht. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  he  had  stated  his  intention  to  preserve  500  members 
for  England  and  Wales;  to  have  105  for  Ireland,  and  53  for  Scotluid. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Which  numbers,  as  he  calculated  them,  would  ezaotly  make  up 
the  present  number  of  the  House.  Now,  what  were  the  words  of  General  Gascoyne*s 
resolution  but  these  ?  ^^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  total  number 
of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to  Parliament  for  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  diminished.*'  He  had 
understood  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  he  intended  to  preserve  the  present  numbers ; 
and  what,  he  would  ask,  was  that  but  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  General 
Gascoyne  ?  As  to  the  proportion  of  members  to  be  given  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
he  would  only  observe  at  present,  that  they  should  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  the  bill  for  England  and  Wales,  if,  before  they  proceeded  to  its  consi- 
deration, they  were  informed  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bills.  The  noble  lord  had  told  them,  that  he  still  adhered  to  the 
£\0  clause.  He  cared  little  for  the  name :  the  name  might  be  preserved,  and  yet 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  qualification  professing  to  pass  under  that  name  might 
be  totally  changed.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house 
would  be  entitled  to  vote,  were  the  only  questions  worth  considering.  He  had  not 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  examination,  or  of  seeking  for  any  present 
explanation  from  the  noble  loi^,  as  to  any  part  of  the  bill.  He  rose  chiefly  to 
▼indicate  himself  and  his  hon.  friends  for  the  course  they  took  last  session,  in  oppos- 
ing the  bill  then  before  parliament  After  all  that  had  been  said,  in  the  House  and 
out  of  the  House,  as  to  the  nature  and  alleged  object  of  that  opposition,  what  was 
at  length  the  result  ?  Why,  that  it  was  now  declared  to  be  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  king's  government,  that  the  objections  the  opposition  then  took  were  well 
founded.  On  this  important  question  of  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  for  the 
country,  they  now  saw  that  the  objections  then  urged  were  not  without  their  im- 
portant use,  and  that  the  delay  of  a  few  months  could  not  now  be  considered  what 
it  had  then  been  so  constantly  held  up  to  be,  as  time  thrown  away.  In  a  measure 
of  this  magnitude,  an  attention  to  the  most  minute  details  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  the  alterations  in  the  new  bill  proved,  that  when  they  came  to  discuss 
matters  of  such  extreme  interest,  involving  the  organization  of  a  new  frame  of 
government,  they  were  bound  to  proceed  most  wanly  and  discreetly,  and  not  to 
g^dge  the  delay  of  a  few  months  employed  in  preparing  the  materials  out  of  which 
a  new  constitution  was  to  be  moulded.  Why  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  last 
session  to  effect  the  alterations  which  were  now  proposed,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ; 
but  that  such  an  opportunity  then  presented  itself  could  be  no  more  denied  than 
that  such  an  opportunity  at  present  existed.  Whatever  might  be  his  objections  to 
the  bill  which  was  now  about  to  be  introduced,  he  rejoiced,  for  the  sake  of  the 
character  of  those  on  that  side  of  the  House  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act, 
that  such  a  triumphant  refutation  had  been  brought  forward  of  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  amendments  which  had  been  made  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  but 
because — if  the  House  should  determine,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  to  make  so  extraordinary  and  extensive  a 
change  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  this  country,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  follow  the  example  of  the  king's  government,  and  make  still  further 
improvements  in  the  details  of  the  bill.  Another,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a  great 
advantage  arising  from  that  delay  was,  that  they  would  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  this  important  question  in  a  state  of  gpreater  calmness,  influenced  by 
less  excited  feelings,  and  altogether  under  circumstances  >»etter  calculated  to  enable 
the  House  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and  dispassionate  conclusion.  It  could  not,  certainly, 
be  denied  that  this  was  a  subject  which,  above  all  others,  was  deserving  of  a  calm, 
and  deliberate,  and  cool  consideration.  If  it  were  true  that  upon  subjects  of  com- 
parative indifierence — upon  matters  inflnitely  less  extensive  in  their  bearingrg  upon 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  discussion  was  to  be  deprecated  at 
a  time  when  public  excitement  and  agitation  prevailed  with  regard  to  them — ^if  it 
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were  fit,  according  to  the  just  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  eren  in  TegOM 
latin^  the  practice  of  anatomy — even  in  taking  precautions  against  the  continued 
commission  of  foul  and  systematic  murder,  discussion  should  he  postponed  until  the 
first  burst  of  indignation  and  alarm  had  subsided— surely  it  was  at  least  equally  fit, 
that  when  that  living  and  nobler  subject,  the  constitution,  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  amputation  and  dissection  of,  be  must  say,  not  very  experienced  practitioners, 
the  most  delicate  operations  should  not  be  (performed  while  their  passions  were 
heated,  and  their  judgment  disturbed  by  external  clamour,  and  while  their  hands 
were  yet  trembling  with  the  fever  of  an  unusual  and  unnatural  excitement.     Greatly, 
therefore,  did  he  rejoice  at  what  had  occurred  at  the  close  of  last  session,  and  highly 
gratified  was  he  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  then  made ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  wliich  had  taken  place  with 
respect  to  this  measure,  they  could  now,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  with  that  calmness,  good  temper,  and  moderation,  which 
the  subject  demanded  and  deserved.     The  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  motion  to 
the  House,  said,  that  an  absolute  necessity  existed  for  the  speedy  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  extravagant  hopes  had  been 
excited — that  undue  apprehensions  had  been  encouraged — and  that  there  was  no 
safe  alternative  but  to  turn  the  expectations  of  the  people  into  realities.    That 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  was  a  decisive  proof  how  cautious  a  responsible  govern- 
ment ought  to  be,  not  to  encourage  efpectations  which  it  might  find  impossible  to 
satisfy,  and  not  to  take  a  course  that  necessarily  led  to  agitation  and  excitement 
which  it  might  find  it  difficult  to  allay.    The  assertion  of  the  noble  lord  reminded 
him  of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session.     That  noble  lord  then  told 
them,  that  when  his  Majesty*s  ministers  first  proposed  the  measure  of  reform,  they 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  carried  by  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  indeed,  that  when  such  a  question  was  to  be  brought  forward, 
his  Maje»ty*s  government  should  not  attempt  the  settlement  of  it  by  means  of  the 
free  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  but  that  they  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  introduce  a  measure  which  they  expected  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  [*'  No,  no,"  from  Lord  Althorp.]     He  might  have  mistaken 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded ;  but  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  the  session  he  did  understand  the  noble  lord  to  say,  that  when  the 
measure  of  reform  was  first  brought  forward,  so  little  did  the  government  reckon 
upon  the  success  of  their  measure,  that  they  expected  their  bill  would  be  at  once  re- 
jected.    He  for  one  deeply  regretted,  however  opposed  he  was  to  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  as  to  the  extent  and  necessity  of  reform,  that  the  same  moderation  and 
temper  which  distinguished  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  that  night,  had  not  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  the  king's  government  when  this  question  had  been  first  in- 
troduced.    Whether  they  were  to  eXpect  from  the  tone  of  the  noble  lord  to-night, 
that  considerable  modifications  would  yet  be  allowed  in  the  bill,  he  did  not  know ; 
but  of  this  he  felt  convinced,  that  he  should  best  perform  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
this  country  by  viewing  such  a  measure  as  this,  not  in  its  present  operation,  but  in 
its  ultimate  and  permanent  effects ;  and,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  ultimately  and 
permanently  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  giving  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill  a  steady,  and  firm,  though,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  prolong  agitation,  a 
reluctant  opposition. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  asked,  whether,  if  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
were  not  concluded  on  Friday  night,  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  sit  on 
Saturday  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  and  the  discussion  were  protracted,  the  Sabbath 
might  hie  broken  in  upon.  He  begged,  tiierefore,  to  remind  them  of  the  great  in- 
convenience of  sitting  on  that  day,  and  trusted  they  would  accordingly  postpone  the 
discussion  until  Monday. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted  the  inconvenience,  but,  if  the  debate  lasted  more  than  one 
night,  he  should  certainly  propose  to  sit  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ag^in  siiisrgested  that  the  second  reading  should  be  postponed  till 
Monday. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  who  stated  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire 
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(Mr.  Portman)  had  drawn  marvellously  large  conclusions  from  yei  j  contracted  and 
confined  premises ;  and  promised  the  right  hon.  baronet  his  unflinching  opposition 
to  the  bill,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  seeking  to  induce  hon.  members  to  vote  with  him  by  any  twisting  or  un- 
worthy modification  of  his  opinions ;  and  he  should  also  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  it 
could  be  thought,  that  if  other  hon.  members  saw  reasons  to  modify  their  opinions, 
he  should  therefore  charge  them  with  inconsistenc}'.  If  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Clive) 
should  differ  from  him  with  respect  to  the  great  measure  shortly  to  be  before  them, 
he  would  give  his  noble  friend  full  credit  for  his  motives,  and  their  friendly  inter- 
course would  receive  no  interruption.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  consider  th« 
alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  proposed  bill  from  that  discussed  last  ses- 
sion— though  they  were  improvements,  and  suggested  by  the  opponents  of  that  bill- 
such  as  to  do  away  with  the  main  objections  which  he  had  stated  to  the  former 
measure.  Indeed,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  no  statement  could  be  more  painful  to 
the  ministers,  than  one  which  went  to  prove,  that  there  were  any  important  changes 
in  the  spirit  and  principle  of  their  measure.  That,  however,  was  not  the  occasion 
to  state  his  views  on  this  head.  All  he  would  then  say  was,  that  when  the  noble 
lord  (Althorp)  stated,  that  ministers  could  not  think  of  proposing  a  measure  of 
reform  less  efficient  than  the  last,  he  did  not  expect  that  such  alterations  and  conces- 
sions would  have  been  made  as  would  have  induced  those  on  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House  to  support  it  at  all.  Whatever  other  hon.  members  might  do,  he  should 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
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Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  consequence  of  a  return  having  been  ordered  on  a  former 
evening,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  theUniversity  of  Oxford  (Sir  Robert 
Inglis),  respecting  the  Tithes  wliich  were  the  property  of  laymen  in  Ireland,  he 
wished,  in  order  that  the  returns  might  be  complete,  to  obtain  a  similar  return 
respecting  the  Tithes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  in  that  country.  He 
therefore  begged  leave  to  move,  ^*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  that  ho  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House  a  return,  by  the  registrar  in  each  diocese  in  Ireland,  of  the  number 
of  parishes,  the  tithes  of  which,  or  a  modus,  are  in  whole  or  in  part  the  property  of 
and  pud  to  the  use  of  any  Bishop  or  person  in  holy  orders,  specifying  the  name  of 
such  Bishop  or  person  in  holy  orders,  and  the  amount  of  the  income  which  he  has 
derived  from  tithes,  or  from  a  modus,  from  each  such  parish  or  extra-parochial  place, 
on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  on  account  of  tithes  and  modus,  stating,  if 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  or  not ;  distinguishing  whether  the  tithes  be 
rectorial  or  vicarial,  and  the  amount  levied  on  arable  and  pasture  land,  respectively.'* 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  that  as  it  was  impossible  that  any  return  could  be  made  to 
either  motion,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  should  move 
that  his  order  be  rescinded,  and  then  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would 
not  object  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Sir  RonEBT  Peel  said,  he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  very  sensible  and  judicions 
view  of  this  question  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Crampton).  If  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  persevered  in,  for  a  return»from  the  lay  impropriators,  that  furnished  a 
sufficient  precedent  for  a  return  of  tithes  held  by  the  cler^ ;  but  there  were  strong 
objections  to  publish  the  names  of  the  clerical  holders  of  tithes  in  the  present  exciteS 
state  of  the  public  mind.  As  the  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  had  given  notice  of 
a  motion  relating  to  tithes,  perhaps  the  whole  question  had  better  be  left  in  his  hands. 
At  all  events,  he  should  recommend  his  hon.  friend  to  five  notice  to  have  his  order  can- 
celled, and  he  had  no  doubt  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  withdraw  that 
before  the  House^ 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Sheil, —  * 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  great  difiPerence  between  the  returns  now  sonffht 
for,  and  those  made  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament.  Under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  the  amount  was  registered,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in 
each  case. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  to  have  his  order  rescinded. 


REFORM  PETITION. 

DXCBMBBB  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Warburton  presented  a  petition  from  a  body  of  persons  calling  themselves 
members  of  the  National  Political  Union,  in  Council  assembled,  against  any  clause  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which  should  require  the  payment  of  renter  taxes  as  quaMcation  to 
vote  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

The  question  being  put  tbi^  the  petition  be  brought  up, — 

SiB  RoBEBT  p£Bii  Said,  that  before  the  petition  was  brought  up,  he  must  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  particularly  to  it.  The  petition  professed 
to  be  thepetition  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  a  society  called  the  National 
Political  Union,  in  council  assembled,  and  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  for  the  House 
to  recognise  such  a  body.  He  therefore  felt  it  his  duty,  as  many  other  petitions  of  the 
same  nature  might  be  presented,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  point,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  when  he  referred  to 
his  Miyesty*8  proclamation;  for  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
this  particular  body  came  within  the  scope  of  that  proclamation,  yet,  as  such  a  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  mentioning  that 
societies  under  the  denomination  of  Political  Unions  had  been  found  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be  careful  how  it  con- 
travened that  law,  by  recognising  the  acts  of  any  such  societies.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  House  could  not  receive  a  petition  from  those  parties,  except  as  the  petition  of 
the  individuals.  When  they  addressed  the  House  as  members  of  the  Council  of  a  Po- 
litical Union,  in  council  assembled,  the  House  ought  to  be  cautious  how  it  gave  a 
sanction  to  the  petition  of  persons  assuming  such  a  title. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  although  on  many  occasions  petitions  were  presented 
from  persons  claiming  to  sign  them  as  members  of  certain  societies,  the  House  had 
never  objected  to  receive  them  on  that  account.  It  was  as  the  petition  of  the  in- 
dividuals that  he  presented  the  present  petition.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  illegal 
act  had  been  committed  by  the  members  of  the  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  they  had  not  infringed  on  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  disclaimed  saying  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  any  il- 
legal act;  but  the  petition  expressly  set  forth  that  it  was  the  petition  of  members 
of  the  Council  of  a  Political  Union,  in  council  assembled.  His  Majesty's  pro- 
clamation, which  he  had  sent  for  immediately  on  seeing  the  title  of  the  petition, 
described  the  illegal  unions  as  consisting  of  members  subject  to  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  superior  Committee  or  CounciC  He  therefore  thought  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  c&utious  not  to  give  a  body  which  might  faU  under  that  designation  the  power 
of  approaching  it. 

Mr.  Warburton  would,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  thepetition  for  the 
present,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  it  wholly,  for  he  would  present  it 
on  a  future  day. 

Sir  Robert  reel  would  meet  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  made  it,  and  would  not  oppose  the  withdrawing  the  motion,  although  hu 
might  do  so. 

Petition  withdrawn. 
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Sis  Robbbt  Pbbl  said,  he  was  sorry  to  interpose  a  moment^s  delay  before  tbe 
debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  commenced ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  he  was  going  to  put  a  question  upon  a  matter  totally  unconnected  with 
reform.  He  shoudd  not  put  this  question  now,  if  it  did  not  involve  a  point  (as  it 
appeared  to  him)  of  considerable  constitutional  importance,  the  elucidation  of  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed.  However,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
possibility  of  a  discussion,  he  should  abstain  from  making  any  observations  except 
such  as  were  necessanr  to  render  the  matter  intelligible.  He  referred  to  that  loan 
which  was  called  the  Russian  Loan.  The  original  circumstances  under  which  that 
loan  was  entered  into,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  detail ;  but  it  would  be  remem- 
bered by  the  House,  that,  in  the  year  1815,  we  contracted  with  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  a  proportion  of 
that  loan,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  two  millions.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  accordingly  passed,  which  authorized  the  Treasury  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  conformably  to  our  engagement.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  we  were  bound,  consistently  with  law,  to  continue  that  payment,  it  was 
necessary  to  understand  precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  our  engagement.  The 
original  amount  of  the  loan  was  25,600,000  Dutch  guilders,  which  was  rather  more 
than £2,000,000  sterling;  and  we  had  consented  to  pay  the  interest  of  one-third  of 
that  sum.  But  an  express  engagement  was  entered  into,  that  we  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  interest  alter  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgian  pro* 
vinces  should  be  severed  from  the  idngdom  of  Holland.  He  apprehended  that  the 
possession  and  sovereignty  of  those  territories  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  past 
so  severed.  On  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  in  the  speech  delivered  to 
parliament,  his  Majesty  recognised  the  right  of  the  people  of  Belgium  to  make  their 
own  internal  regulations,  and  to  settle  the  government  of  their  country  according 
to  their  own  views.  Therefore,  on  the  21st  of  June,  his  Majesty  admitted  the  de 
facto  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Now,  what  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord 
was,  whether  directions  had  been  given  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
Dutch  loan  up  to  the  present  day,  or  to  the  next  time  when  it  would  become  pay- 
able ;  and  if  not,  whether  he  did  not  consider  it  important  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  parliament  to  the  payment,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  ?  On  the  policy  of  con- 
tinuing the  payment  he  said  nothing ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  he  conceived  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the  Treasury  to  continue  it 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  and  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  that  they  were  bound  to  continue  the  payment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  entirely  mbunderstood  him.  He  was 
not  considering  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
country  to  continue  the  payment,  but  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  law.  •  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Exchequer  was  warranted  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  issuing  the  public  money ;  and  he  entreated  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  and 
of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  begged  them  to  consider  whether  parliament  ought 
to  separate  without  giving  an  express  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's 
government. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  vrish  to  appear  captioue ;  but  really  the  matter  seemed 
to  him  so  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  better  to  state 
fully  his  views  at  once,  than  afterwards  to  turn  round  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  make  an  accusation  against  them : — The  Convention  said,  *'  it  is  understood 
and  ag^reed  between  the  hiffh  contracting  parties,  that  the  said  payments  on  the 
part  of  their  Majesties  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  king  of  Qreat  Britain, 
shall  cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belffic 
provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the 
tung  of  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  same.'*  The 
Act  of  Parliament  said,  that  the  payments  should  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
•ngagements  entered  into  in  the  Coaveation  were  cootinuied.    Now,  the  so? ereigaty 
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of  the  Belgian  pro^nces  bad  passed  away  from  the  king  of  Holland  more  than  six 
months  ago,  and  the  debt  had  not  been  liquidated.  Whatever  honour  or  policy, 
therefore,  might  dictate,  he  doubted  that  the  Exchequer  had  authority  to  continue 
those  payments. 
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On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Order  of  the  day  was  read  for  resuming 
the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sib  Robsbt  Peel  said,  that  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  that  stage  of 
the  debate,  when  so  short  a  time  was  left  for  discussion,  unless  that  discussion  were 
(contrary  to  the  usual  practice)  protracted  into  the  morning  of  Sunday,  he  should 
have  desired  at  once  to  address  himself  to  those  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure 
which  remained  unanswered,  without  referring  to  any  matters  of  a  private  or  per- 
sonal nature.  But  the  speech  of  the  learned  member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Macaulaf) 
who,  for  the  fourth  time,  had  thought  it  desirable  to  introdoce  topics  unconnected 
with  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  who  had  addressed  himself  in  a  manner  purely 
personal  to  him — compelled  him  to  adopt  a  different  course;  for  he  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  situation  which  he  held  in  that  House,  if  he  permitted  the  debate 
to  close  without  reference  to  those  topics.  He  thought,  that  the  learned  gentleman, 
having  already,  in  the  three  speeches  he  had  made  in  fkvour  of  reform,  taunted  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  might  have  left  that  subject  at  rest.  But 
the  learned  gentleman  again  returned  to  the  charge,  biirsting  with  aU  the  '^  swel- 
tering venom"  which  had  been  collecting  during  the  days  and  nights  that  had 
passed  since  the  last  attack. 

The  hon.  member  had  charged  him  with  having  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  towards 
the  present  ministry  in  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing.  The  hon.  gentleman  said, 
^^  When  you  proposed  the  Catholic  question,  they  who  had  before  brought  it  for- 
ward, handsomely  gave  you  their  coniial  support ;  and  when  they  bring  forward 
the  Reform  Bill,  why  do  not  you  return  the  compliment,  and  support  reform?** 
What  exalted  notions  of  public  duty  the  learned  gentleman  must  have !  He  makes 
it  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  civility ;  a  sort  of  interchange  of  compliments.  But  the 
learned  gentleman  overlooked  the' essential  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  gentle- 
men opposite  supported  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  when  brought  forward  by 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  because  they  had  always  supported  it.  Had  he  supported  reform? 
No,  never ;  and  yet  the  learned  gentleman  contended  that  he  ought  to  support  it 
now,  not  firom  conviction,  but  from  gpratitude. 

The  learned  gentleman^s  charge  amounted  to  a  charge  of  gross  and  corrupt  apos- 
tasy. He  accused  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  of  having  brought  forward,  first,  the  Repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  secondly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill — 
not  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  but  from  the  mere  love  of  the  power  or  emoluments 
of  office,  and  the  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  which  was  due  to  others^ 
He  had  long  been  silent  under  tnese  charges — ^in  the  first  place,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  properly  make  the  necessary  dis- 
closures ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  he  was  conscious  of  having  acted  from 
pure  motives,  and  because  he  felt  assured  that  the  time  must  come  when  those 
motives  would  be  justly  appreciated. 

Now,  to  begin  with  the  first  of  these  charges.  Ho  met  it  with  a  positive  denial 
of  the  fkct.  He  had  not  undertaken,  as  a  minister,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts.  As  a  minister  of  the  Crown  he  had  opposed  it,  and  he  was  beaten. 
When  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  brought  forward  the  question,  the 
ministers  had  been  left  in  a  minority,  and  having  been  so  left,  he  had  not  made  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  noble  lord  of  the  honour  due  to  his  success ;  but  convinced, 
after  what  had  occurred,  that  something  must  be  done  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  he  had  privately  and  unostentatiously  laboured  all  in  his  power  to  effect 
4U1  amicable  settlemeot     '^Bcii»**  said  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  '*why. 
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tamng  opposed  thb  while  in  office,  did  you  not  resign  when  yoa  found  your  oppo- 
sition unavailing?**  The  hoc.  member,  with  his  usual  discretion,  seemed  to  wield 
a  two-edged  sword,  which  equally  wounded  friends  and  foes.  Was  it  a  matter 
of  inevitable  necessity  that  ministers  should  resign  when  they  could  not  carry  ioto 
effect  a  measure  to  which  they  were  favourable?  If  it  were  so,  then  why  did  not 
the  present  ministers  resign  when  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Reform  Bill  T 
He  made  no  charge  against  them  for  not  resigning ;  on  the  contrary,  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  infer  improper  conduct,  because  ministers  did  not  at  once 
resign  when  they  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  oppose  or  to  carry  a  particular 
measure. 

What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  he,  having  failed  in  his  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  continued  in  office  ?  On  the  9th 
of  January,  1828,  he  was  called  on  to  form  part  of  the  ministry.  There  had  been 
three  recent  changes  of  the  government;  the  last,  the  administration  of  Lord 
Goderich,  having  existed  eight  weeks  only.  There  were  three  parties  in  the  state ; 
the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  the  government  of  Lord 
Goderich,  two  of  these  parties  had  been  united,  and  yet  that  government  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  from  its  own  intrinsic  weakness,  before  a  blow  was  struck — ^before 
even  parliament  was  assembled.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  called  on  to  form  an  administration.  The  duke  and  himself  were  obliged  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  parliament  till  the  29th  of  January,  and  on  the  26th  of 
February,  one  month  after  his  noble  friend  and  he  had  taken  office,  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  brought  the  subject  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  forward, 
and  ministers  were  beaten  on  the  question.  Was  there  any  gentleman  who  would 
have  had  them  abandon  the  king,  one  month  after  a  signal  proof  that  no  other  party, 
nay,  no  combination  of  other  parties,  could  make  a  permanent,  or  even  a  decent  go- 
Temment  ?  This  he  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge,  that,  having  failed 
in  resisting  a  certain  measure,  he  had  not  forthwith  resigned  office. 

He  now  came  to  the  heavier  charge,  to  that  connected  with  the  Catholic  question. 
For  several  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  resisting  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  hod  taken  that  part  from  a  serious  doubt,  whether,  viewing  the  state 
of  property  in  Ireland  —the  state  of  the  Protestant  church — the  state  of  society  in  a 
country  wherein  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
established  religion  of  that  countnr,  the  concession  of  equal  political  power  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  extinguish  its  religious  discord,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
ultimate  repose.  But  a  combination  of  circumstances  had  concurred  to  convince  him 
that  exclusion  was  no  longer  maintainable — that  there  was  greater  risk  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  Protestant  inte- 
rests, in  attempting  to  prolong  that  exclusion,  than  in  the  removal  of  every  existing 
disability  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  laboured.  When  he  had  declared  that 
his  opinions  were  unchanged  on  the  Catholic  question,  what  did  he  mean  ?  Simply 
this — that  his  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  concession — his  fears  that  it  would 
not  produce  satisfaction  and  harmony,  remained  the  same;  but  still  there  was  a 
certain  and  impending  evil,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  incurring  the  remoter 
hazards  of  concession,  an  evil  which  would,  after  desolating  Ireland,  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  concession  where  it  found  it,  or  rather,  with  .a  diminished  prospect  of  any 
satisfactory  settlement. 

Into  some  of  the  reasons  for  entertaining  these  opinions  he  could  not  then  enter ; 
but  the  events  of  the  Clare  election  showed  that  matters  could  no  longer  rest  where 
;hey  then  were — that  there  must  be  either  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  or 
the  elective  franchise  must  be  modified.  But  in  a  House  of  Commons  recently 
elected,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  an  actual  majority.  There  was,  in  truth,  so  large 
a  mass  of  Protestant  influence  and  Protestant  opinion  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  encouraging  their  vehemence,  and  defeating  the  efforts  to  r&<«train 
it,  that  further  opposition  to  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question  became,  in  his 
opinion,  equally  mischievous  and  impracticable.  With  that  opinion,  what  course 
was  he  bound  to  pursue  ?  Was  it  his  duty  to  consult  his  own  personal  interests,  to 
maintain  his  own  personal  consistency,  by  continuing  and  encouraging  resistance — 
or  to  say,  as  he  had  s^d,  to  the  king,  of  whom  he  was  the  minister — ^^  On  the  balance 
of  public  evils  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  of  hazard  in  concession  than  in  continued 
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and  fruitless  resistance,  and  therefore  I  ad  rise  concession?" — The  question,  so  hr 
as  any  charge  could  be  justly  preferred  nffidnst  him,  was  this.  In  giving  that  ad- 
vice to  the  king,  was  he  influenced,  as  the  learned  gentleman  insinuate,  by  any 
desire  of  office,  any  wish  to  usurp  honour  or  credit  due  to  others,  or  by  any  base  and 
interested  motive  of  any  kind  ? 

He  trusted  he  should  be  able  now  to  vindicate  himself  for  all  time  to  come  from 
any  charge,  or  any  suspicion,  on  that  head. 

After  uie  discussions  in  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  on  the  Catholic  question, 
in  the  session  of  1828 — ^frequent  communication  took  place  between  himself  and' 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  respecting  the  position  of  that  question — and  each  of  them 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  left  in  the  position  in  which 
it  had  stood  for  so  many  years — the  members  of  the  king^s  government  having^ 
no  opinion  in  common  upon  it,  and  the  two  Houses  of  parliament  coming  to  opposite 
decisions. 

He  left  town  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  communication  to  which 
he  referred  was  continued  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  confidential  and  most 
unreserved  correspondence,  from  which  he  should  quote  those  passages  which  would 
explain  his  own  personal  views  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  settling  the 
Catholic  question.  In  the  month  of  August,  1828,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which,  after  entering  fully  into  the  general  policy  of  attempting  a  final 
adyustment  of  the  question,  proceeds  in  these  terms : — 

*'  I  have  thus  written  to  you  without  reserve  upon  the  first  and  great  question  of 
all;  the  policy  of  seriously  considering  this  long*agitated  question,  with  a  view  to 
its  adiustment.  I  have  proved  to  you,  I  trust,  that  no  &lse  delicacy  in  respect  to 
past  declarations  of  opinion — no  fear  of  the  imputation  of  inconsistency,  will  prevent 
me  from  taking  that  part,  which  present  dangers,  and  a  new  position  of  afiairs,  may 
require.  I  am  ready,  at  the  hazard  of  any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  the  opinions  which 
I  now  deliberately  give — that  there  is  upon  the  whole  less  of  evil  in  making  a  de- 
cided efiPort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  than  in  leaving  it  as  it  has  been  left— 
an  open  question ;  the  government  Doing  undecided  with  respect  to  it,  and  paralyzed 
in  consequence  of  that  indecision  upon  many  occasions  peculiarly  requiring  promp- 
titude and  enerey  of  action. 

*'  I  must  at  the  same  time  express  a  veiy  strong  opinion,  that  it  would  not  conduce 
to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question,  that  the  charge  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  committed  to  my  hands. 

"  I  put  all  personal  feelings  out  of  the  question.  They  are,  or  ourht  to  be,  very 
subordinate  considerations  in  matters  of  such  moment ;  and  I  give  the  best  proof  that 
I  disregard  them,  by  avowing  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  commit  myself  to  the  support 
of  the  principle  of  a  measure  of  ample  concession  and  relief,  and  to  use  every  effort 
to  promote  the  final  arrangement  of  it. 

"  But  my  support  will  be  more  useful,  if  I  g^ve  it  with  the  cordiality  with  which 
it  shall  be  given,  out  of  office.  Any  authority  which  I  may  possess,  as  tending  to 
reconcile  the  Protestants  to  the  measure,  would  be  increased  by  my  retirement  I 
have  been  too  deeply  committed  on  the  question — have  expressed  too  strong  opinions 
in  respect  to  it — ^too  much  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholics — too  much 
apprehension  as  to  the  immediate  and  remote  consequences  of  yielding  to  their 
claims — to  make  it  advantageous  to  the  king*s  service  that  I  should  be  the  individual 
to  originate  the  measure." 

The  letter  from  which  he  was  quoting  concludes  thus :  "  Consider  these  things 
well.  If  the  question  is  to  be  taken  up,  there  is  clearly  no  safe  alternative  but  the 
settlement  of  it.  Every  consideration  of  private  feelings  and  individual  interests 
must  be  disregarded. 

*'  From  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  I  relieve  you 
from  all  difficulties  with  respect  to  myself.  I  do  not  merely  volunteer  my  retirement 
at  whatever  may  be  the  most  convenient  time— I  do  not  merely  give  you  the  promise, 
that  I  will,  out  of  office  (be  the  sacrifices  that  1  foresee,  private  and  public,  what 
they  may),  cordially  co-operate  with  you  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
cordially  support  your  government ;  but  I  add  to  this,  my  decided  and  deliberate 
opinion — that  it  will  tend  to  the  satis&ctory  adjustment  of  the  question,  if  the  on- 
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ginating  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  saperintendenee  of  its 
progress,  he  committed  to  other  hands  than  mine.*' 

He  trusted  that  he  had  thus  shown,  that,  when  he  originally  concurred  in  the 
course  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  he  had  not  heen  swayed  hy  any  considerations 
but  those  of  public  duty.  He  remained  until  the  month  of  January,  1829,  retaining 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  government  ought  to  bring  forward  the  Roman  Catholie 
Relief  Bill  without  delay,  but  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  his  support  to 
that  measure  would  be  given  by  him  in  a  private  capacity.  But  in  the  course  of 
that  month  it  was  proved  to  him  to  demonstration,  that  his  retirement  from  office 
would  aggravate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ahready  to 
contend,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  insuperable.  He  had,  therefore,  vnritten 
to  the  Duke  of  Welling^n  a  letter,  which  bore  date  the  12th  January.  He  repeated, 
in  that  letter,  that  his  retirement  from  office  was  the  only  step  which  he  could  take, 
which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  bis  own  feeling^ ;  he  deprecated,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  bring  forward  the 

Suestion  in  the  House  of  Commons ,  but  he  concluded  that  letter  by  the  following 
eclaration : — *'  But  I  will  have  no  reserve  vrith  you.  I  know  all  the  difficulties  of 
your  situation.  I  know  how  those  difficulties  have  been  recently  increased,  as  well 
by  the  communications  which  have  taken  place  with  the  bishops,  as  by  the  necessary 
recall  of  Lord  Anglesey. 

**  You  will  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  declaration  which  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  you  will  take  no  advantage  of  it  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary. 

*'*'  If  my  retirement  should  prove,  in  your  opinion,  after  the  communications  which 
you  may  have  with  the  king,  and  with  those  whom  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to 
consult — an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  believe  to  be 
unavoidable;  in  that  case  you  shall  command  every  service  that  I  can  render  in  any 
capacity.*' 

On  this  letter  of  the  1 2th  January  he  found  the  following  endorsement,  written  at 
the  time: — **  When  I  wrote  this  letter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Bisliop  of  Durham,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  had  declared  to  him  that  they  were  finally  resolved  to  give  their  decided 
opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

The  circumstance  referred  to  in  that  memorandum,  and  the  earnest  appeal  made 
to  him  by  the  king,  not  to  shrink  from  proposing  a  measure  which,  as  a  minister, 
he  advised  the  king  to  adopt,  left  him  no  alternative,  consistent  with  honour  and  public 
duty,  but  to  make  the  bitter  sacrifice  of  every  personal  feeling,  and  himself  to  originate 
the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  relief.  Could  he,  when  the  king  thus  appealed  to  him, 
when  the  king  referred  to  his  own  scruples — ^to  his  own  uniform  opposition  to  the  measure 
in  question — when  he  said,  *' You  advise  this  measure — you  see  no  escape  from  it — ^you 
ask  me  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  opinion  and  of  consistency — will  you  not  make  the  same 
sacrifice  ?  "  what  answer  could  he  return  to  his  sovereign  but  the  one  he  did  return ; 
viz.,  that  he  would  make  that  sacrifice,  and  would  bear  his  full  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  unpopularity  of  the  measure  he  advised?  So  much  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  ttfb  motives  by  which  he  had  been  swayed. 

While  he  totally  abjured  the  doctrine  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  was  bound 
to  support  reform  because  the  advocates  of  reform  had  supported  the  Catholie 
question,  he  would  never  retract  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  with  regard  to  those 
who,  being  politically  opposed  to  him,  had  supported  most  zealously  the  Roman  Car 
tholic  Relief  Bill.  He  must  repeat  now  what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  conduct  of 
thos6  gentlemen  who  had  g^ven  him  their  support  on  the  Catholic  question,  was 
dictat^  by  the  purest  and  most  honourable  motives,  and  entitled  that  party  to  his 
respect  and  gratitude.  He  said  so  at  the  time;  but  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
therefore  think,  that  vrith  '^  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,"  he  should 
shrink  from  offering  opposition  to  this  bill?  Was  he  not  at  liberty  boldly  to  say, 
that  he  thought  the  king's  ministers  were  in  error,  if  he  thought  them  so?  If  he 
considered  he  w&s  disqualified  from  taking  the  most  decided  ptirt  on  reform,  he  would 
abdicate  his  functions,  and  not  stand  there  to  ofier  weak  opposition  to  the  measure. 
He  would  assert,  however,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ofier  this  opposition,  and,  with- 
out any  compromise  of  principle,  or  rendering  himself  liable  to  any  charge  of  ingrati- 
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tade  or  inconsistency,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  extensive  measure  of 
reform  proposed  by  the  ministers. 

A  great  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  turned  upon  the  question,  not 
whether  this  measure  was  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country,  but  who 
were  the  parties  that  caused  the  present  excitement?  The  assumption  was,  that  to 
the  pressure  of  external  force  we  must  give  way,  and  that  we  had  no  alternative  but 
that  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  the  people.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  **  How 
is  it  that  we  can  have  eyes  and  not  see,  ears  and  not  hear,  legs  and  not  walk;  how 
is  it  that  all  our  senses  do  not  convince  us  that  reform  must  be  conceded?"  Would 
he  ask  the  same  question  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  who  had  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
leg^;  but  who  had  neither  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  walked,  having  for  years  opposed 
parliamentary  reform?  The  hon.  gentleman  was  very  severe  on  all  doubt  and  inde- 
cision in  matters  of  public  concern.  How  was  it,  then,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  himself  still  undecided  on  that  important  point,  the  ballot?  How 
did  it  happen  that,  like  a  certain  animal  (to  which  he  meant  by  no  means  to  compare 
him)  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  remained  still 
balancing,  and  unable  to  decide,  between  two  series  of  arguments?  He  had  been 
accused  of  obstinately  resisting  the  popular  demand  for  reform,  and  he  felt  that  from 
many,  the  majority,  of  the  members  of  the  present  reform  government,  such  an 
accusation  fell  with  a  particular  ill  grace,  llad  hon.  members  forgotten  the  events 
of  the  year  1827?  Did  they  recollect,  that  in  that  year  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  two  Mr.  Grants,  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  took 
office  under  Mr.  Canning  ? — Mr.  Canning,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  reform ; 
and  who  emphatically  declared  in  that  House  (and  that,  too,  be  it  remembered,  after 
these  noble  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  had  joined  his  administration),  that  he  would 
oppose  reform  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  though 
these  were  Mr.  Canning's  personal  feelings  with  respect  to  this  particular  questioa 
of  reform,  it,  like  the  Catholic  question,  might  be  open  to  every  member  of  the  govern- 
ment to  speak  and  vote  as  he  pleased  without  affecting  its  integrity.  His  noble  and 
right  hon.  friends  had  not  this  resource ;  for  Mr.  Stapy lion's  recent  **'  Life  of  Mr. 
Canning"  placed  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  ^*  that  Mr.  Canning  was  not  only  determined 
to  resist  reform  himself,  but  that  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  any  member  of  his 
government  supporting  that  question.  According  to  Mr.  Stapylton,  there  was  a 
written  record  of  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Canning^s  government  was  formed,  in 
which  were  these  words — **That  the  inconvenience  of  having  one  open  question  in 
the  cabinet,  made  it  more  necessary  to  agree  that  there  should  be  no  other;  that  all 
the  then  acting  members  of  the  cabinet  were  united  in  opposing  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  could  not  acquiesce  in  its  being  brought  forwaixl  and  sup- 
ported by  any  member  of  the  government."  Thus  it  appeared  that  public  men, 
differing  upon  other  questions — ^actuated  by  no  dishonourable  motives — taking  what 
are  supposed  to  be  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  interests  of  this  country, 
did  dread  the  agitation  of  that  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  Why  did  he  state 
these  facts?  Not,  be  assured,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  inconsistency  of  his 
noble  and  right  hon.  friends,  who  had  joined  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  were  now 
reformers,  but  to  inciilcate  this  lesson — that  if  so  recently  as  1827  these  eminent, 
noble,  and  right  honourable  gentlemen  saw  no  reason  against  their  joining  an  adifiinia- 
tration  pledged  to  the  death  agaifast  reform,  he,  who  then  as  now  was  opposed  to 
all  such  schemes  of  reform  as  the  present,  might  see  reasons — other  than  mere  party 
obstinacy — for  persisting  in  the  same  course  in  the  year  1831 .  If  his  noble  and  right 
hon.  friends  shrunk  from  opening  the  question  in  1827,  surely  it  was  not  so  very 
remarkable  but  that  he  might  remain  impressed  with  the  same  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion a  few  years  longer  ?  Why  censure  him  for  not  being  immediately  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  reform,  when  Lord  Lansdown  and  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Canning's 
cabinet — those  very  persons  by  whom  it  was  now  advocated  in  both  Houses  of  par- 
liament— had,  up  to  this  time,  remained  unconvinced?  They  knew  the  decided 
opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  question;  for  in  1827  he  refused  to  transfer  the 
.franchise  of  Grampound  to  Leeds,  and  yet  lie  believed  that  Mr.  Tierney  was  the  only 
member  of  Mr.  Canning's  cabinet  who  stipulated  for  liberty  to  support  the  question 
of  reform.  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  pertinacious  resistance  to  moderate 
reform  was  the  cause  and  the  justitication  of  the  present  measure.    Could  he  be  sur- 
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prised  at  resistance  to  the  principle  of  reform,  however  moderate  the  shape  it  might 
first  assume?  Did  he  recollect  the  triumph  of  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  this  bill? 
Did  he  recollect  his  address  to  the  most  moderate  of  all  reformers  ?  Said  the  noble 
lord,  '*  You  haye  conceded  the  whole  principle,  when  you  agreed  to  transfer  the 
franchise  of  Grampound  to  Manchester.  How,  then,  can  you  stop  there?  To  you 
who  admit  the  principle,  but  refuse  to  go  its  lengths,  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Crom- 
well, '  The  Loni  has  delivered  you  into  my  hands/  '*  If,  then,  to  make  the  slightest 
concession  be  a  *^  delivering  into  his  hands,**  what  resource  had  the  opponents  of 
extensive  reform,  but  to  oppose  the  principle  altogether?  He  had  been  compli- 
mented by  the  learned  gentleman  for  having,  on  the  first  night  of  this  discussion, 
siinff  his  jxdinode 

Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  mention  you;  the  term  was  directed  to  the  right  hon. 
ex-secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  All  that  was  meant  was,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet^s 
])arty  took  the  whole  credit  to  themselves  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  our 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  commercial  laws,  and  foreign  policy,  which  had  been  forced 
on  their  reluctant  conviction  by  the  party  now  in  office. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  True,  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  mention  him  byname,  but 
the  sarcasm  was  not  the  less  pointed  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  name.  In 
introducing  improvements  into  the  commercial  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  he 
had  never  arrogated  to  himself  the  praise  that  belonged  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly;  but 
what  was  to  prevent  him  from  effecting  substantial  reforms,  supposing  such  reforms, 
though  contemplated  by  others,  remained  unexecuted  ?  The  learned  gentleman  re- 
presented him  as  having  taunted  the  government  on  the  evening  in  which  the  present 
bill  was  introduced.  So  far  from  taunting  nrinisters  with  their  amendments  of  some 
of  the  details  of  the  bill,  as  so  many  adoptions  of  the  principles  advocated  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House,  as  so  many  concessions  to  the  wisdom  of  their  oppo- 
nents* policy,  he  stated,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  alterations  in  the  light  of  con- 
cessions, for  that  the  essential  principles  of  the  measure  remained  wholly  unchanged, 
and,  therefore,  equally  objectionable.  He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  thought 
the  country  was  in  a  better  situation  now  for  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  bill 
than  when  that  of  last  session  was  under  their  notice — and  therefore  that  the  House 
and  the  country  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  that  decision,  which 
affbrded  them  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  former 
bill.  He,  for  one,  heartily  rejoiced  at  that  decision.  He  was  confident  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  It  was  necessary  to  that  calmness 
and  deliberation  fitting  the  legislature,  and  essential  to  the  satisfactory  discussion  of 
the  great  question  at  issue,  that  the  excitement  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  with  respect  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  reform  should  abate — that  the  public 
mind  should  be  cooled  somewhat  from  the  fervour  into  which  it  had  been  artfully 
thrown — that  some  short  time  should  be  afforded 

"  requiem  spatiumque  furori,'* 

and  that  opportunity,  and  that  interval,  and  that  requies^  were  furnished  them  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  no  persons  should  feel  better  pleased  with 
that  decision  than  ministers  themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  had  enabled  them  to  lick 
somewhat  into  comeliness  and  grace  another  bantling  of  the  same  family.  The  right 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  seemed  quite  enamoured  with  this  new  offspring,  vaunt* 
ing  much  of  the  symmetry  of  its  features,  telling  them,  in  the  well-known 

"  O  matre  pulchrft  filia  pttlchrior,** 

that  the  daughter  far  exceeded  in  beauty  her  lovely  parent.  Without  presuming  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  delicate  question  of  female  beauty,  while  he  complimented 
the  right  hon.  gcntleman^s  gallantry  and  good  taste  in  embracing  the  daughter  in 
preference  to  the  mother,  he  wished  he  could  contemplate  with  any  satisfaction  the 
future  progeny  of  reform.  He  wished  that  it  might  not  prove  degenerate  in  itself, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Horace, 

**  mox  datura 

Progeniem  vitiosior^n.** 

After  what  they  had  heard  in  the  coarse  of  this  debate,  u,  was  but  fair  to  presume. 
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that  they  should  no  longer  hear  this  bill  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  constitution. 
The  noble  paymaster  appeared  to  dissent  from  this;  but  had  he  not  himself  said  that 
evening,  that  if  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  lived  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  political  power,  and  also  for 
the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  small  boroughs  ?  But  surely,  if  these  small 
boroughs  were  now  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  constitutidn,  they  were 
equally  so  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  noble  lord  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates,  cited  that  part  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  declared  that  *^  elections  should  be 
free/*  Now,  it  would  not  become  him  to  question  the  historical  and  constitutional 
knowledge  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  when  he  quoted  these  words  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  bill,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  disfranchised  the  small 
boroughs,  it  became  necessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
*'  elections  shaU  be  free,"  and  of  the  intention  with  which  they  were  inserted  in  the 
bill  of  rights.  Those  words  were  introduced  into  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  rights 
to  meet  a  particular  specific  grievance,  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  small 
boroughs  or  the  reduced  number  of  electors.  The  grievance  to  be  redressed  was, 
the  direct  and  repeated  interference  of  James  II.  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament.  That  monarch  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  his  design  of  restoring  the 
Catholic  worship  to  its  pristine  supremacy ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  had  issued 
orders  to  the  several  sherifis  to  make  out  lists  of  electors  and  candidates  who  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act — the  barrier  against  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
into  parliament  and  public  oflBce.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  historr  of  James's 
proceedings,  he  would  cite  one  anecdote  in  point :  it  was  told  by  Sir  John  Reresby, 
in  his  MemoirSi*  It  appeared  that  the  kine  requested  the  writer  to  stand  for  York. 
*'  If  your  Majesty  so  please  it,**  replied  Sir  John,  '*  I  will,  but  it  can  onlv  be  on  one 
condition.**  '^  Name  it.**  "  Simply,  that  your  Majesty  will  so  order  it  that  none  of 
the  corporation  shall  vote  but  those  I  may  choose.**  The  King  gave  the  order,  and 
Sir  John  was  returned.  And  it  was  to  meet  this,  and  similar  gross  violations  of 
corporate  rights,  that  it  was  declared  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that  *^  elections  shall  be 
free,**  evidentiy  showing,  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  connexion  whatever  be- 
tween that  declaration,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughs. 

One  word  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  last  night  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Calne;  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  something  worse  than  superfluous,  to  offer  any  addi- 
tional observations,  after  the  unanswerable  and  matchless  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Croker)  beside  him.  The  hon.  member  dwelt  much  on  the  necessity  of 
the  legislature  evincing,  what  he  called  an  animus^  for  adapting  its  enactments  to 
the  growing  wants,  and  intelligence,  and  spirit,  of  the  age.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  there  did  not  exist  an  elastic  spirit  in  the  constitution,  expanding  itself  to 
meet  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  there  was  something  imperfect,  something  that 
required  alteration;  and  he  would  further  admit,  that  if  the  boroughs  were  made  of 
such  iron  stuff  that  they  would  not  yield  to  the  impression  of  improvement,  that 
their  doom  ought  to  be  from  that  moment  sealed.  But  would  any  one,  after  looking 
at  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  of  late  years  in  particular,  say,  that  the  animuB  of 
this  House  lagged  behind  the  improvement  of  the  times?  Was  it  not  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  what  it  did  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on  that 
ef  free  trade?  In  what  instance,  during  the  last  five  years,  would  the  hon.  member 
point  out,  that  that  House  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  improvement  of  public 
opinion?  or,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  preferred  the  phrase,  with  the  **  spirit  of  the 
age?  *'  If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  not  point  out  any,  it  was  most  unwise  to  attempt, 
by  precipitate  means,  and  rushing  on  blindly  in  the  dark,  to  effect  a  change  which 
was  silently  and  gradually  in  operation,  and  which  violent  interference  on  our  part 
could  only  obstruct  and  retard.  Had  hon.  members  duly  considered  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  change  in  our  constitution,  upon  our  immense  colonial  possessions?  If 
it  were  said,  that  the  population  of  India  was  of  so  low  a  g^ade  of  intellect  as  not  to 
understand  the  nature  of  good  government,  he  thouffht  that  was  an  additional  reason 
for  caution  in  unsettling  a  dominion  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  feelings,  in  the 
habits  and  prejudices  connected  with  established  usage,  and  the  prescriptive  exercise 
of  authority  ?    Then,  to  look  nearer  home,  let  them  consider  the  effect  which  their 

«  I*ubli8hed  ^y  JcJcry  tnd  Son,  PaU-IHaU. 
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freelv  and  caTalierly  destroying  the  smaller  'boroughs  must  ineyitably  have  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  If  there  was  any  feeling  which,  more  than  another,  should  be 
cherished  in  this  country,  it  was  that  of  regard — scrupulous  regard — for  the  interests 
of  property,  and  for  the  preservation  of  those  political  rights  which  were  the  birth- 
right of  freemen.  Was  the  feeling  cherished,  by  destroying  small  but  honourable 
boroughs,  merely  because  they  were  small? — for  no  effort  was  made  by  ministers,  to 
distinguish  merely  the  small  from  the  nomination  boroughs,  though  the  distinction 
was  as  practicable  as  it  was  just.  It  might  be  very  well  to  say,  that  the  nomination 
boroughs  must  be  got  rid  of,  but  why  not  destroy  the  principle  of  nomination,  by 
extending  the  constituency,  and  reserve  the  elective  right  to  the  borough?  This  was 
the  very  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  some  boroughs.  Take  Midhurst  for  example 
— the  mound  Midhurst;  thev  had  been  told,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  represent- 
ation of  that  place  belonged  to  a  hole  in  a  wall;  but  after  fdl,  that  very  hole  in  the 
wall  was  to  retain  its  right.  It  was  true  that  the  constituency  was  enlarged,  and 
why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  other  boroughs,  at  least  equally  admitting  of  its 
application?  The  noble  lord  confessed  that  this  great  and  immediate  change  in  the 
constitution  could  not  be  made  without  peril;  and  his  noble  colleague,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  added,  if  he  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  landed 
interests,  he  would,  instead  of  forwarding  the  measure,  oppose  it.  This  remark  of 
the  noble  lord  seemed  to  imply  some  latent  doubt  as  to  its  working;  but  the  noble 
paymaster  had  not  distinctly  described  the  nature  of  the  peril  he  anticipated.  Was 
It  to  be  found  in  the  great  extension  of  the  franchise?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  by 
ffiving  a  vote  to  £\0  householders,  it  would  be  conferred  on  a  class  of  persons  of  intef- 
ug^nce,  who  could  not  be  easilvled  astray  by  those  whose  interest  or  whose  wbh  it  might 
be  to  deceive  them — a  class  of  persons  who  could  not  be  deceived  into  a  belief,  as  the 
electors  of  Preston  had  been,  that  the  Civil  List  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  sovereign, 
and  for  his  individual  purposes,  amounted  to  j£l  ,000,000  a  year.  He  could  not  con- 
cur with  the  noble  lord  in  opinion,  that  £10  householders  were  a  c\h86  qualified  to 
draw  profound  conclusions  on  the  intricate  questions  of  commerce  and  legislation, 
or  exempt  from  the  bias  of  party  violence,  or  deaf  to  the  delusions  and  exaggerations 
by  which  they  would  be  assailed.  He  had  been  favoured  with  the  copy  of  a  mani- 
festo, addressed  by  the  Walsall  Political  Union  to  the  new  constituency  of  that  em- 
bryo borough ;  and,  if  that  manifesto  contained  the  appeals  and  arguments  best  suit- 
ed to  their  taste  and  capacity,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  compliment  paid  to  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  electors  of  Preston.  The  House,  however,  mignt  judge  for 
themselves,  for  he  would  read  an  extract  from  this  document : — '^  The  reign  of  op- 
pression is  nearly  at  an  end ;  the  fiat  of  the  people  of  England  has  gone  forth,  and 
the  decree  has  been  confirmed  by  our  patriot  king,  that  mignt  shall  no  longer  triumph 
over  right.  The  bill  of  reform  must  pass ;  and  our  future  destinies  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  Englishmen,  whose  true  interests  are  iden- 
tically the  same  with  those  of  the  still  greater  body  of  their  unrepresented  fellow- 
countrymen.  You,  fellow-townsmen,  will  have  an  important  trust  to  perform  in 
the  great  work  of  national  regeneration.  Reform  in  parliament  will  matter  little  to 
us,  if  we  do  not  send  men  there  who  will  do  the  business  of  the  people ;  we  entreat 
— we  implore  you,  then,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  to  look  well  to  the 
character  and  political  principles  of  the  men  who  may  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  your  suffrage.  Do  not  vote  for  any  man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  insist 
upon  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  as  well  as  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  which  press  with  peculiar  weight  upon  the  poverty 
and  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  especially  the  iniquitous  com -laws,  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  all  acts  imposing  taxes  or  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  of  political  knowledge 
— those  odious  and  oppressive  imposts,  whose  only  effects  are,  by  inducing  ignorance, 
to  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  hide  from  the  public  gaze  the  open  profli^cy 
and  the  insidious  workings  of  corrupt  and  tyrannical  governments.  The  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East- India  Company — the  instant  and  utter  extinction  of  that 
abominable  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  denominated  negro-slavery — an  earnest 
endeavour  to  procure  for  the  honest  electors  of  Great  Britain,  the  protecting  shield 
of  the  Ballot — and  the  limitation  and  duration  of  parliaments  to  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  years — on  each  and  all  of  these  important  questions,  the  man  who  desires 
to  be  your  representative  ought  to  g^ve  distinct  and  positive  pledges  that  he  will  act 
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in  accordance  with  your  opinion  and  feelings ;  or,  if  his  x>wn  opinion  shall  come  into 
collision  with  these,  that  he  should  then  resign  the  trust  which  you  shall  have  delegated 
to  him,  and  thus  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  choosing  some  other  person  whose 
political  opinions  shall  be  more  congenial  with  your  own.*^  He  did  not  mean  for  a 
moment  to  question  the  right  of  the  workmen  of  Walsall  to  urge  their  opinions  on 
these  difficult  and  most  complicated  questions,  nor  did  he  mean  to  say,  that  aU  which 
they  did  was  not  yery  honestly  intended ;  but  what  ho  was  afraid  of  was,  that  when 
the  country  got  a  popular  parliament,  it  would  jump  to  conclusions — conclusions  that 
might  be  right  abstractedly,  but  which,  from  the  great  variety  of  interests  th^  em- 
braced, required  the  nicest  caution  and  consideration  in  their  management.  In  the 
same  way  with  respect  to  property :  he  had  no  fear  of  its  destruction  by  confiscation ; 
but  he  was  afrud  that  some  popularity- seeking  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
be  forced  by  a  democratic  assembly  to  propose  the  repeal  of  taxes,  and  to  adopt  steps, 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  which  would  be,  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
the  security  of  property ;  and  that  confidence  once  shaken,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  chief  stimulus  to  productive  industry,  the  foundation  of  all  our  wealth,  power,  and 
eminence.  Let  them  look  to  the  present  state  of  France — France,  after  her  glorious 
revolution — France,  relieved  from  the  load  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  and  an  esta- 
blished religion — France,  with  her  popular  king,  whose  only  occupation  it  would 
seem  was  to  run  about  seeking  the  vive  le  roi  of  his  enthusiastically  devoted  subjects. 
And  what  was  the  state  of  this  favoured  country,  which  had  so  far  outstripped  us 
in  the  race  of  reform,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  efforts  of  our  reform  ministers  ? 
Let  hon.  members,  anxious  for  the  solution  of  the  question,  read  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  The  TimeSy  a  journal  above  all  exception  as  a  witness  in  this  case, 
being  an  advocate  for  reform,  and  distinguished  for  the  ability  of  its  foreign  cor- 
respondents— what  is  their  account  of  the  state  of  France  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  industrious  classes,  whose  especial  benefit  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  reform — **  Every  post,"  says  the  French  correspondent  of  The  TimeSy 
^'  brings  fresh  intelligence  to  Paris  from  all  those  departments  where  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their  support  on  the  prosperity  of  their 
trade  or  commerce,  of  the  extreme  state  of  misery  and  depression  to  which  they  are 
reduced ;  as  an  instance,  you  may  take  that  portion  of  the  French  territory  which  is 
nearest  to  the  shores  of  England.  The  towns  of  Arras,  Bethune,  and  Hesdin,  in- 
cluding the  whole  lino  of  coast  from  Calais  to  Etaples,  are  described  to  be  in  a  state 
of  privation  bordering  on  famine."  This  was  the  condition  of  a  country  with  a 
decreasing  revenue,  a  declining  commerce,  and  a  daily  increasing  army.  Was  it  to 
be  inferred,  from  his  stating  these  facts,  that  he  thought  that  the  French  were  not 
justified  in  resisting  the  illegal  exercise  of  power  ?  No  such  thing.  But  he  said, 
that  the  effect  of  all  such  rash  and  precipitate  changes  in  government  was,  to  suspend 
eommerde,  to  derange  industry,  to  put  a  stop  to  cr^it,  and  injure  almost  to  death  the 
manufacturing  and  labouring  classes.  His  object  was,  to  show  that  any  violent 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  country  exposed  to  hazard  its  dearest  interests,  and 
that  no  such  change  could  be  advisable,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity,  the 
existence  of  which  in  this  country  he  utterly  denied.  *'  I  oppose  the  bill,"  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet  in  Conclusion,  ^'  not  that  I  expect  to  be  successful  here  in  my 
opposition,  but  because  I  will  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  incurring  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  making  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  precipitate  changes  in  a  constitution, 
which  was  the  very  best  that  ever  existed  in  the  annals  of  history.  You  should  well 
consider  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  change  you  are  about  to  accomplish  on  the  three 
parts  of  the  empire.  You  are  about  to  disturb  those  proportions  which  were  settled 
at  the  respective  periods  of  the  Union,  and  to  add  to  the  already  existing  causes  of 
discontent  and  excitement  in  Ireland,  new  sources  of  jealousy  and  complaint,  which 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  open.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  from  the 
common  interest  which  I  take  with  the  ministers  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that 
I  implore  the  government  not  to  suffer  this  House  to  separate  for  the  recess,  without 
publicly  proclaiming  the  course  they  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  proportions 
of  representation  for  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  particularly  Ireland.  If  you 
are  determined  upon  not  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Irish  representatives,  say  so; 
but  if  you  are  not  so  determined,  and  feel  that  you  must  ultimately  concede,  1  say 
give  way  at  once,  and  by  doing  it  graciously  and  in  time,  make  the  merit  and  favour 
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jonr  own.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  concession,  but  call 
upon  ministers  to  at  once  avow  their  intentions.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  mean  to 
jidd  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  members  ?  I  repeat,  Sir,  my  opinions  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  bill.  I  expected  that  the  present  ministers  would  bring  in  a  reform 
biU  on  their  acceptance  of  office ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  the  concessions 
made  by  them  to  the  popular  demands  have  been  far  more  extensive  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  extrava^nt  a  measure,  still  less  could  I  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  ventured  to  bnng  in  so  large  a  measure  of  reform 
within  three  months  after  they  had  taken  office,  and  whUe  the  country  was  yet 
agitated  by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  No  issue  of  this  discussion  can  be 
BEtisfiu^tory,  for,  decide  as  we  may,  there  must  be  much  irreparable  evil.  I  may  be 
obliged  to  submit  by  necessity  to  a  plan  of  reform  which  I  cannot  successfully 
oppose;  but  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  grossly  deceived, 
grossly  deluded,  in  tneir  expectations  of  the  practical  benefits  they  will  derive  from 
reform,  I  shall  not  be  precluded  from  declaring  my  opinion,  and  opposing  that  reform 
as  long  as  I  can.  My  opinions  bdng  thus  wholly  opposed  to  ministers  on  the 
question  of  reform,  I  am  precluded  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  constitution  under  which  I  have  lived 
hitherto,  which  I  believe  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  people.  I  deplore 
a  disposition,  which  seems  too  prevalent,  to  innovate  unnecessarily  upon  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  I  admit,  that  to  serve  the  sovereign  and  the  public  in 
an  office  of  honour  and  dignity,  is  an  object  of  honourable  ambition ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  sacrifice  that  object,  rather  than  incur  the  responsibility  of  advocating  measures 
which,  I  believe  on  my  conscience,  will  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  I  will  continue  my  opposition  to  the  last,  believing,  as  I  do,  that 
this  is  the  first  step,  not  directly  to  revolution,  but  to  a  series  of  changes  which  will 
afibct  the  property,  and  totally  change  the  character,  of  the  mixed  constitution  of 
this  country.  I  will  oppose  it  to  the  last,  convinced,  that  though  my  opposition  wfU 
be  unavailing,  it  will  not  be  fruitless,  because  the  opposition  now  made  will  oppose 
a  bar  to  furtner  concessions  hereafter.  If  the  whole  of  the  House  were  now  to  join 
in  giving  way,  it  will  have  less  power  to  resist  future  changes.  On  this  ground  I 
take  my  stand,  not  opposed  to  a  well-considered  reform  of  any  of  our  institutions 
which  need  reform,  but  opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  constitution,  because  it  tends 
to  root  up  the  feelings  of  respect,  the  feelings  of  habitual  reverence  and  attachment, 
which  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of  government.  I  will  oppose  to  the  last  the 
undue  encroachments  of  that  democratic  spirit  to  which  we  are  advised  to  yield 
without  resistance.  We  may  make  it  supreme.— we  may  establish  a  republic  full  of 
energy — splendid  io  talent — but  in  my  conscience  I  believe  fatal  to  our  liberty,  our 
security,  and  our  peace. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  Ayes,  324; 
Noes,  162;  majority,  162.     The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  17th  of  January. 

Januabt  20,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Croker  expressed  his  surprise  and  regrety  that  ministers  still  adhered  to  their 
determination  of  forcing  on  the  bill  before  the  House  had  been  supplied  with  the 
documents  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  its  most  important  detaUs,  and  implored 
them  not  to  force  the  House  into  a  premature  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  denied  that  any  reason  had  been  adduced  which  ought 
to  infiuence  the  House  towards  postponing  the  committee  upon  the  bill  itself,  or  that 
there  had  not  been  laid  before  them  ample  information  to  consider  other  parts  of  the 
biU. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  have  greatly  misunder-^ 
stood  the  observations  of  bis  right  hon.  friend.  The  objection  of  his  right  hon: 
friend  went  to  thi? — that  the  information  on  this  subject  which  ministers  themselvea 
considered  material,  not  having  been  yet  supplied,' it  was  improper,  without  that  \n^ 
Ibnnation,  to  go  into  the  committee,  whidi  ought,  therefore,  to  be  postponed  untU 
76— Vol.  IL 
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^e  iMcessary  docnnients  were  laid  before  the  House.  He  entirely  coincided  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  right  hpn.  friead;  and  he  would  say,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons 
had  any  respect  for  its  own  privileges  and  dignity,  if  it  had  any  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  it  would  adopt  the  proposition  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  and  would  re? 
fuse  to  proceed  further  until  they  had  this  important  information  regularly  placed 
before  them.  Before  they  proceeded  to  determine  that  fifty-six  boroughs  should  be 
disfranchised,  be  would  demand,  in  the  name  of  justice^  that  there  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  that  information  which  formed  the  professed  basis  and  ground- 
work of  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  constitution.  On  the  6th  of  Decenmer,  hsi 
Majesty  caUed  their  attention  to  the  measures  which  would  be  proposed  to  them  for 
a  reform  in  (be  C<mimons  House  of  parliament.  They  were  recommended  to  take 
those  measures  into  their  most  serious  consideration.  And  what  did  the  noble  lord 
propose?  His  proposition  was,  the  principle  of  the  bill  being  affirmed  by  the  Housci 
to  go  into  a  committee  on  its  details  this  night,  in  the  absence  of  that  information 
which  even  the  noble  lord  himself  admitted  to  be  necessary.  And  what  was  his 
statement  with  respect  to  that  information  ?  Did  he  say,  that  it  was  not  prepared—* 
or,  being  prepared,  not  in  a  fit  state  for  production,  or  that  it  was  so  voluminous  that 
there  hwi  not  been  time  to  print  it?  No.  It  was  prepared — it  was  producible,  nay^ 
it  was  printed — ^but,  says  the  noble  lord,  ^*  The  sheets  are  not  yet  ttUched,  and  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  stitching.**  There  was  semething  equally  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous in  such  blind  and  hurried  legislation.  The  question  on  which  the  House  was 
ealled  on  to  decide,  was  no  less  than  this — Whether  it  was  fitting  to  disfranchise  fiftyr 
•ix  boroughs?  Against  such  a  proceeding,  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, he  would  most  strenuously  protest.  The  noble  lord  said,  it  was  a  matter  of 
Indifibrence  in  what  order  the  boroughs  were  placed;  but  was  it  a  thing  of  trifling 
importance,  to  deal  with  a  subject  vmich  mijght  deprive  a  large  class  of  persons  of 
their  rights  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  information,  or  at  least  of  time  to  exa- 
mine that  which  had  been  furnished,  as  it  was  only  that  morning  a  paper  had  hoen 
distributed,  which  gave  a  final  report  of  the  places  assigned  to  the  various  boroughs. 
To  show  the  anomalous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  he  would  call  the  atr 
tention  of  the  House  to  page  9  of  the  document  No.  8,  and  he  begged  of  them  to 
look  to  the  places  between  77  and  87,  and  the  notes  appended  to  them.  The  first  was 
Horsham ;  the  statement  of  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough,  and  that  of  the 
commissioner,  had  been  adopted,  then  came  a  note,  '*  but  see  report  and  plan,**  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  there  was  neither  report  nor  plan:  76  was  Great  Grimsby,  to  which 
a  note  was  appended,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the  amount  of  taxes:  77  was 
Calne,  to  which  a  note  was  attached,  *'  for  explanation  of  the  numbers  now  adopted, 
see  note  to  commissioners*  report,**  but  the  report  had  not  yet  been  furnished :  78, 
Arundel,  the  returns  agree  as  to  the  number  of  houses :  79  Dartmouth,  to  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  commis8ioner*s  return  of  houses  was  adopted,  which  diJSered  twenty- 
five  from  that  of  the  returning  officer;  but  then  it  was  asain  added, "  see  report  and 
plan,**  and  '^  for  explanation  of  the  numbers  now  adopted,  see  note  to  commissioner's 
report;'*  80,  St.  Ives,  the  statement  of  the  returning  officer  and  the  commissioners 
correspond,  and  such  was  also  the  case  with  the  two  following  boroughs,  Rye  and 
Clitheroe,  but  to  No.  83,  Morpeth,  this  note  was  appended,  **  the  statement  of  the 
commissioner  has  been  adopted;  it  is  probably  correct,  but  cannot  be  considered 
definite  until  a  further  enquiry,  now  in  progress,  is  completed;*'  and  then  they  were 
again  referred  to  the  " commissioner*s  report:**  84,  Helleston,  the  statement  of  die 
returning  officer  and  the  commissioner  correspond:  85,  Northallerton,  to  which  the 
same  notes  were  appended  as  to  No.  83.  Then  came  86,  Wallingford.  It  was  said 
the  returning  officer  and  the  commissioners  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  but 
differed  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes;  but  the  report  of  the  former  was  adopted,  as  it 
was  supported  bv  the  parliamentary  returns,  and  then  they  were  again  referred  to 
the  *^  report  and  plan,**  neither  of  which  had  been  furnished.  Thus,  in  a  list  of 
twelve  boroughs,  there  were  to  nine  of  them  notes  appended,  implying  the  necessity 
of  further  enquiry,  and  all  these  places  were  on  the  boundary  of  partial  disfranchise- 
ment— ^that  is  to  say,  the  forfeiture  or  the  continuance  of  their  rights  depended  upon 
a  yery  accurate  bsJance  of  their  relative  importance.  They  were  constantly  referre4 
to  a  document — ^vix.,  the  commissioners*  report,  without  which  it  was  impossiiile  to 
imderstaDd  the  table,  and  thtf  document  WM  not  yet  in  the  bauds  of  membenu    I| 
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ought  to  have  heen  presented  last  night,  but,  as  that  had  not  been  the  ca<^,  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  delivered  as  soon  as  it  could  be  stitched.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  called  upon  to  proceed  with  disfranchisement  Now  he  would  a$L 
if,  in  the  absence  of  such  information,  it  was  fair,  it  was  decent,  to  call  upon  h  deli- 
berative*assembly  to  go  on  with  a  measure  respecting  which  they  had  not  received 
such  information  as  the  noble  lord  himself  consider^  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  it?  He  did  not  mean  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  matter,  but 
important  it  undoubtedly  was.  In  the  first  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Lieu- 
tenant Drummond,  he  said,  **  The  government  have  determined  to  found  the  reform 
bin  on  a  new  basb."  As  that  was  admitted,  was  it  not  necessary  that  this  new 
basis  should  be  submitted  to  the  House?  Ought  they  not  to  know  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  each  borough,  and  the  nature  of  its  claims,  befipre  they  decided  on 
the  loss  or  maintenance  of  an  ancient  privilege?  Surely  they  ought,  when  they 
were  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  They  might  rate  the  privileges  of  those  bo- 
roughs as  of  little  worth;  but  they  must  see  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
those  places  on  which  they  were  about  to  inflict  disfranchisement;  and  it  became  a 
monstrous  and  oppressive  evil,  if,  in  effecting  that  object,  they  proceeded  with  care- 
lessness, and  the  disregard  of  facts  within  their  reach.  What  possible  inconvenience, 
he  would  ask,  could  there  be  in  postponing  the  first  clause?  It  was  too  important 
to  decide  in  the  absence  of  information.  From  the  concluding  part  of  the  noble 
lord^s  speech,  he  supposed  that  the  noble  lord  meant  to  press  the  question  to  a  divi- 
sion. Whatever  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of  gentlemen  might  be  on  the  principle 
of  reform,  he  hoped  that  they  would,  on  the  division,  resist  uiis  attempt  to  carry  an 
important  question  in  the  absence  of  information.  He  cared  not  for  the  number 
that  might  divide  with  him;  but  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  necessity  of  having  pro- 
per information  before  the  House,  or  rather,  he  should  say,  of  having  time  to  read 
the  documents  which  were  actually  presented  and  printed,  that  if  he  stood  alone  he 
would  divide  against  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  rising  to  move,  *^  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,'*  begged  leave  to  state,  that  he  thought  far  more  time  would  be  allowed 
to  hon.  gentlemen  to  gain  any  information  that  they  might  wish  to  acquire,  by  suffer- 
ing the  House  to  go  into  Committee  then,  than  by  postponing  it  to  a  future 
day. 

Mr.  Croker:  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord;  and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to 
move,  that  all  the  words  of  the  question  after  the  word  ^*  that*'  be  omitted,  and 
that  there  be  substituted,  '^  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  Tuesday 
next.**  That,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the  shortest  way  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the 
Justest. 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question,  and  the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared — Ayes,  152;  Noes,  99 — 
minority,  5S. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read,  Mr.  Croker  moved  as  an  amendment — that  the 
number  "  fifty-six"  be  omitted. 

Lord  Sandon  was  of  opinion  that  ministers  had  acted  prudently  in  oonfimng  the 
number  of  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  to  fifty-six,  and  must  vote  agunst  the 
amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  the  better  course  to  pursue  would  be,  to  adopt  his 
right  hon.  friend's  amendment,  and  omit  specifying  anynumber  whatever.  As  fifty- 
six  was  the  number  inserted  in  the  late  bill,  aod  as  the  government  now  admitted 
some  of  the  boroughs  therein  placed  did  not  deserve  to  be  totally  disfranchised,  it 
was  manifest  that  the  number  now  chosen  might  be  eaually  ill  chosen,  fiy  omitting 
to  specify  any  particular  number  at  present,  therefore,  they  would  avoid  blindly 
pledging  themselves  in  the  absence  of  the  information  or  data  on  which  their  pledge 
ought  to  be  founded.  When  he  said  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  number  must  in  some  degree  be  arbitrary:  but  he  desired  only  to 
protest  against  their  being  called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  selection  of  a  given 
number  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  absence  of  due  information.  It  was  important 
that  they  should  be  in  possession  of  every  information  in  the  power  of  minbters  to 
bestow  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  &e  present  schedules  A  and  B;  as  that  founded 
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on  Lieutenant  Drammond*s  calculations  was,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  That  officer  told  them  he  founded  his  average  of  the  relative  i  mportance 
of  a  borough,  on  a  combined  calculation  of  the  number  of  liouses  contained  in  it,  with 
theamount  of  its  assessed  taxes.  Now,  the  geographical  limits  of  a  borough  being  once 
defined,  itwas  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses ;  and,  in  hisopinion,  thenumberof 
houses,  combined  with  their  average  rental,  would  be  a  much  better  test  of  the  relative 
importance  of  towns  than  the  number  of  houses  combined  with  the  amount  of  as- 
sessed taxes.     In  fact,  no  more  vague  criterion  existed  than  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  paid  in  a  borough — thoug^h  it  was  that  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  ministers, 
by  Lieutenant  Drummond.     Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  Milbome  Port  and 
Midhurst;  the  former  in  schedule  A  and  the  latter  in  schedule  B.    Milbome  Port 
contained  383  houses,  and  was  to  lose  its  two  members;  while  Midhurst— a  byword 
last  session — with  but  254  houses,  was  to  retain  one.    And  why  was  this?  Because, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Drummond^s  returns,  Midhurst  paid  more  assessed  taxes 
than  the  other  borough  [hear,  hear].    Hon.  members  cried  '^  hear,*'  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  no  more  uncertain  and  vague  standard  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  a  borough  could  be  devised,  than  its  contribution  to  the  assessed  taxes,  nor 
one,  too,  more  liable  to  be  abused  for  elective  purposes.    Let  them  suppose — he 
knew  not  whether  the  supposition  would  be  agreeable  to  the  fact — that  the  pro- 
prietor of  Midhurst  kept  up  a  large  establishment  in  its  immediate  vicinage,  and  that 
he  followed  the  usual  course  of  paying  for  his  servants,  carriage  &c.,  in  the  country. 
The  assessed  taxes  payable  by  Midhurst  would  be  proportionably  increased,  and  thus 
a  nomination  borough  would  be  preserved  through  the  accident  of  its  patron  paying 
bis  assessed  taxes  to  the  collector  for  the  borough.    In  the  cases  of  the  other  boroughs 
the  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  might  have  compounded  for  their 
taxes,  and  have  paid  the  composition  in  London.    Where  was  the  justice  of  making 
the  loss  or  preservation  of  elective  rights  depend  upon  such  accidental  circumstances  r 
There  were  not  less  than  six  places  in  schedule  B  whose  privilege  might  depend 
on  those  circumstances.    This  showed  that  no  more  uncertain  criterion  forjudging  of 
the  real  importance  of  a  place  could  exist  than  taking  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
The  house-tax  alone  might  be  a  just  criterion,  but  taking  the  whole  assessed  taxes, 
including  those  for  servants,  &c.,  it  was  not  a  just  one.    At  any  rate,  he  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  binding  down  the  House  to  any  particular  number  of  boroughs.    They 
could  gain  nothing  by  fettering  their  own  discretion  by  an.  arbitrary  and  irrational 
rule. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  leave,  in  corroboration  of  his  argument  against  their  tak- 
ing the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  as  the  basis  of  schedules  A  and  B,  to  cite  the  case  of 
Gatton — that  borough,  containing  twenty-three  houses,  six  of  which  paid  £207 
assessed  taxes,  being  more  than  was  paid  by  any  of  the  first  thirty  boroughs  set  down  in 
schedule  A.  This  proved  that  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  could  not  be  a  safe 
criterion.  But  the  noble  lord  had  gone  on  to  assert,  that  the  amount  of  rental  was 
equally  fallacious.  This  was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  the  noble  lord ;  for  he  had 
frequently  heard  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  declare,  that  the  whole  of  the 
franchise  to  be  formed  by  the  biU,  was  to  be  based  upon  houses  of  £10  annual  value,  so 
that  rent  was  a  principal  criterion  in  the  enfranchising  clauses,  but  was  admitted  to 
be  worth  no  consideration  in  disfranchisement.  He  left  the  noble  lord  to  account 
for  this  inconsistency. 

X<ater  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord*s  explanation  clearly  showed  that  they 
were  actually  doing  nothing  by  retaining  the  number  fifty-six  in  the  clause;  for  it 
appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the  number,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
move  to  add  to  that  number. 

The  Ck)mmittee  then  divided  on  the  original  question:  Ayes,  198;  Noes,  123; 
majority,  75. 
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Lord  Morpeth  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  praying  the 
House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  best  mode  of  applying  some  measures  of 
relief  to  the  poof  of  Ireland,  by  the  establishment  of  poor-laws  m  that  country. 

Mr.  Hume,  while  agreeing  that  it  was  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  make  provision 
for  the  poor  of  Ireland,  would  not  recommend  that  that  object  should  be  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  poor-laws  as  existed  in  this  country.  He  describd 
the  tithe  system  as  being  most  oppressive  to  Ireland ;  but,  as  the  people  were  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  pay  them,  tie  considered  that  question  as  effectually  settled. 

SiB  KoBEBT  Peel  was  surprised  that  no  member  of  his  Majesty*s  government  had 
risen  on  this  occasion  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  had  been  promulgated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume),  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question  in  Ireland.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of  that  country,  the  govern- 
ment was  imperatively  called  upon,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  society,  putting  all 
other  motives  for  the  moment  aside,  at  once  to  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  that 
hon.  member.  Though  there  was  no  doubt  that  each  individual  clergyman  in  Ireland 
had  as  just  and  legal  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  his  tithe  as  any  man  who  heard 
him  had  to  the  possession  of  his  landed  property,  yet  di(l,the  hon.  member  fur  Mid- 
dlesex assert  openly  in  that  House,  that  such  claim  had  been,  by  the  means  of  force 
and  of  combination,  practically  and  actually  defeated.  What  chance,  on  that  hon. 
member*s  own  reasoning,  would  he  himself  nave  of  resuming  the  church  property  in 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  if  the  existing  right  to  the  possession  of  it  could 
be  in  this  manner  effectually  defeated  ?  The  landloi^s  and  landowners  of  Ireland 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  sanctioned  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  tithes — 
if  they  supported  or  countenanced  the  doctrine,  that  by  such  illegal  combinations  as 
had  lately  taken  place  in  that  country,  a  legal  title  could  be  defeated — an  interval  of 
two  years  would  not  elapse  before  that  doctrine  would  be  visited  on  themselves,  and 
their  claims  to  their  rents  met  and  defeated  by  similar  means.  The  course  which 
had  been  followed,  in  resisting  the  just  claims  of  the  clergyman  would,  if  successful, 
be  immediately  tried  in  resisting  the  payment  of  rents.  What  was  there  to  prevent 
great  bodies  of  men  from  combining  together  in  passive  resistance,  as  it  was  called, 
to  the  claims  of  the  landlords,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  the  clergymen  ?  If  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  at  all  countenanced  such  illegal  combinations  against  the  just 
claims  of  the  clergy,  they  were  miserably  deceived  if  they  imagined  that  they  could 
themselves  escape  a  spoliation  not  more  unjust,  and  equaJly  easy  of  execution.  He 
trusted,  that  in  whatever  the  legislature  should  deem  it  right  to  do,  with  regard  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  care  would  be  taken,  that  no 
persons  there  should  profit  by  their  own  wrong.  God  forbid  that  any  party  should 
succeed  in  appropriating  the  church  property  in  Ireland  to  the  stat^!  Jbut  even  that 
would  be  a  less  evil  than  the  robbery  of  the  church  for  individual  aggrandizement. 
If  the  state  ever  did  confiscate  to  public  uses  the  property  of  the  church — he  appre- 
hended that  the  landholders  of  Ireland  would  not,  and  he  fervently  hoped  they 
might  not,  benefit  by  the  change.  It  was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry,  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  military  or  the  police  they  could  enforce 
the  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  but  was  it  by  such  an  argument  as  that,  that  this 
great  question  was  to  be  settled  ?  It  was  for  the  legislature  to  determine  wnat 
modifications  should  be  made  in  the  tithe  system ;  but  as  long  as  the  law  remained 
as  it  was,  it  was  their  duty,  as  legislators,  and  as  members  of  society,  to  take  care 
that  just  and  legal  rights  were  not  defeated  either  by  force,  or  by  any  species  of  re- 
sistance, active  or  passive,  to  the  law. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  course  which  the  government  intended  to  pursue  on  this 
subject  was  before  the  House,  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland^ 
had  already  so  clearly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  that  course  had  been  adopted, 
that  he  (Lord  Althorp)  did  not  think  that  there  was  the  least  occasion  for  his  rising 
to  protest  against  the  sentiments  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex. He  would  only  observe,  that  any  course  of  proceeding  which  tended  to  defeat 
the  just  claims  of  any  man.  whether  he  be  clcrgymao  or  layman,  if  not  opposed 
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and  put  down,  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  frame  of  society.  Whether 
comhinations  for  such  a  purpose  were  within  or  without  the  law,  mattered  nothing. 
The  security  of  property  in  Ireland  depended  upon  the  putting  an  end  to  such 
proceedings. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  that  the  practice  of  nusing  discussions  on  petitions  was 
a  most  inconvenient  one;  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  gratificatioa  at 
having  elicited  such  an  explanation  from  the  noble  lord. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  merely  risen  to  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  him,  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  go  into  a  subject  which  was  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  a 
select  committee  of  that  House. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Tithes. 
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On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  upon  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  words  in  clause  2,  "  that  each  of  the  thirty  boroughs  *' — 

Ml*.  Goulburn  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  word  *'*'  thirty  *'  be  omitted 

Sir  Greorge  Warrender  seconded  the  amendment 

Sib  Robest  Pbel  was  proceeding  to  address  the  committee,  and  had  observ^ 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  revive — when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger  in  the  g^ery^ 
who  exclaimed :  ^*  Justice,  verily  justice — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lord  God  to 
proclaim  to  you — ^it  was  in  the  month  of  January  last  that  he  revealed  *^ — The  indi- 
vidual was  immediately  taken  into  custody  and  removed.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  last  session  so  fully  discussed  the  principle  involved 
in  the  present  clause,  that  he  had  then  little  to  add ;  but  that,  after  the  maturest 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  what  had  been  said  on 
former  occasions,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion — similar  to  that  formerly  stated 
by  him— that  it  would  be  as  injurious  as  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  to  take  away 
from  the  thirty  boroughs  set  down  in  schedule  B,  the  right  of  returning  two  mem- 
bers each.  1  he  very  principle  on  which  ministers  attempted  to  justify  the  total 
disfranchisement  of  schedule  A,  went  to  show  that  they  were  wholly  unwarranted  ^ 
in  depriving  the  boroughs  of  schedule  B  of  a  moiety  of  their  representation.  For 
what  was  that  principle?  Why,  that  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  were  mere  nomi- 
nation boroughs.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  it  be  granted  that  they  were 
nomination  boroughs,  and  that  as  such  it  was  right  to  who%  disfranchise  them,  did  i 
it  follow  that  therefore  boroughs  which  ministers  did  not  and  could  not  designate  ] 
nomination  ones,  should  in  like  manner  suffer  partial  disfranchisement  ?  Either  the  * 
boroughs  in  schedule  B  were  nomination  boroughs,  or  they  were  not ;  if  they  were, 
why,  on  the  ministerial  principle  of  disfranchisement,  were  they  to  be  permitted  to 
return  any  representatives  whatever?  If  they  were  not,  why  deprive  them  of  their 
full  complement  of  members  ?  What  abuse  had  they  committed  which  justified  the 
penalty  of  partial  disfranchisement  ?  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  so  fully  stated 
his  reasons  for  preferring  in  all  borouehs  a  right  of  double  representation  to  the 
return  of  a  single  member,  that  he  would  not  again  discuss  that  point. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  clause  fixing  '•*'  fifty-six  *^  as  the  number  of  boroughs 
to  be  contained  in  schedule  A,  on  which  he  had  expressed  his  sentiments  on  Friday 
last.  On  that  occasion  he  had  asked  for  delay,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
evidence  before  them  on  which  they  were  caUed  upon  to  agree  to  a  proposition  for 
depriving  fifty-six  boroughs  of  their  franchise  privileges,  but  was  left  in  a  minority, 
ministers  refusing  to  grant  this  rational  request.  Judse  of  his  surprise — indeed  he 
would  say  humiliation — on  finding  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  on  his  table,  the 
very  information  which  ministers  refused  to  tarry  for  even  one  day,  and  on  a  motion 
to  obtain  which  delay  he  had,  at  ten  o*clock  on  Friday  night,  been  outvoted.  The 
very  promptitude  with  which  the  information  was  furnished  showed,  not  only  the 
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Justness  and  timeliness  of  his  reonest  far  a  short  delay,  bat  also  the  essential  import- 
aoce  of  the  information  required  to  a  due  investigation  of  schedule  A ;  indeed,  on 
this  last  head,  there  were  the  ^^  instructions  **  of  the  home  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  examine  into  the  report  upon  the  boundaries,  population, 
taxes,  rental,  &c.,  of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  included  in  the  scheaules  of  the 
present  bill,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  full  and  accurate  information  as  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  those  schedules.  As,  however, 
ministers  had  refUsed  to  grant  thu  information  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  but  fair 
to  presume  that  the  motion,  fixing  upon  fifty-six  as  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be 
contained  in  schedule  A,  did  not  preclude  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  particular 
borouffhs  to  make  up  that  number.  The  evidence,  he  was  sure,  would  snow,  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  fill  up  that  number  without  violating  the  very  principles 
on  which  ministers  professed  to  ground  their  proceeding — but  of  this  more  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  argument  of  the  noble  loiti  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qu^),  iustificatonr  of  the  clause  fixing  upon  the  number  of  fifty-six,  struck  him  as 
unusually  unsatisuctory.  llie  noble  lord  said,  **  We  take  fifty-six,  because  that  is 
the  number  of  boroughs  set  down  for  disfranchiiiement  in  our  former  bill.  We  do 
not  go  further,  because  we  might  therebr  risk  the  success  of  our  measure  in  the 
fionse  of  Lords,  it  being  not  probable  that  those  who  rejected  a  bill  with  fifty-six 
disfranchised  boroughs,  would  sanction  one  containing  more ;  and  we  cannot  insert 
k  less  number,  because  the  country,  which  approved  of  the  former  bill,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  efficient  disfranchisement  sdiedule."  This  was  thought  trium- 
phant reasoning  for  schedule  A.  But  how  did  it  apply  to  schedule  B  ?  how  did  it 
Dear  upon  the  preliminary  selection  of  the  number  thirty  for  the  number  of  boroughs 
of  which  schedule  B  was  to  consist  f  In  the  last  bill  schedule  B  contained  forty-one 
boroughs.  Surely  ^*  the  people  "  approved  of  schedule  B  with  its  forty-one  boroughs, 
equally  with  schedule  A  with  its  fifVjr-six  boroughs.  If  the  circumstance  of  the 
country's  having  approved  of  a  particular  num^r  in  a  former  measure  were  an 
argument  compulsory  for  that  number  being  retained  in  the  new  bill,  how  did  it 
happen  that  mmisters  themselves  fixed  upon  "  thirty  "  as  the  number  for  schedule 
•*  b,"  being  eleven  less  than  the  number  in  the  bill  approved  of  by  "  the  people?" 
If  the  country  would  now  be  satisfied  with  thirty  instead  of  forty-one  boroughs  as 
the  complement  of  schedule  B,  was  it  not  probable  that  it  would  be  equally  satisfied 
with  fifty  instead  of  fifty-six  boroughs  in  schedule  A  ?  And  if  the  number  was  to 
be  thus  taken  at  haphazard  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  schedules  A  and  B, 
without  any  reference  to  circumstances,  might  not  the  country  be  dissatbfied  that 
some  pet  number  should  not  also  be  beforehand  fixed  upon  for  schedule  C,  which 
ministers  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  ?  He  should  like  to  hear  these 
questions  answered.  The  right  hon.  boronet  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  would 
move  at  a  future  time,  either  that  the  present  clause  be  omitted  altogether,  or,  what 
would  practically  be  the  same,  that  each  borough  in  schedule  B  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  its  two  members. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original  motion.  Ayes,  210;  Noes,  112;  ma* 
Jority,  98. 

On  the  seventh  clause  being  read — **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  dty  and  borough 
in  England  which  now  returns  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  pariiaroent  (except 
the  several  cities  and  boroughs  enumerated  in  Uie  said  schedule  A,  and  the  sevenl 
boroughs  of  New  Shoreham,  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford),  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  include  the  place  or  places  respectively  which  shall  be  compre- 
hended within  the  boundaries  of  such  city  or  borough,  as  such  boundaries  shall  be 
settled  and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment: which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  this  Act, 
as  full^  and  eflfeotually  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herewith;  and  that  every 
such  city  or  borough  shall,  together  with  the  place  or  places  respectivelv  so  to  be 
comprehended  therein  as  aforesaid,  be  a  city  or  borough  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  all  future  parliaments. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  no  definite  instructions  appeared  to  have  been  siven  to  the 
commissioners,  renting  to  the  boundaries  of  boroughs;  local  knowledge  of  the  various 
places  detected  many  errors  in  the  returns.  As  mr  as  he  was  concerned,  he  should 
apply  this  rale  to  Tamworth,  and  he  therefore  beggied  lisve  to  ask,  was  H  intoidad 
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to  include  the  whole  of  that  town  within  the  limits  of  the  horough,  and  for  what 
portion  of  it  were  the  assessed  taxes  calcolated? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  document  on  ihe  tahle  proceeded  from  the  returning 
officer  of  Tarn  worth.  It  certainly  did  him  no  credit;  for  it  appeared  so  inaccurate 
on  tho  face  of  it,  that  another  return  had  heen  required,  and  he  believed  the  latter 
would  be  found  correct. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Then,  according  to  the  noble  lord's  own  showing,  government 
had  been  at  the  expense  of  printing  returns  which  thej  knew  to  be  inaccurate. 
What  object  could  they  have  in  view»  and  how  could  any  person  say  it  was  a  docu- 
ment prepared  bv  the  returning  officer,  when  even  his  name  was  not  signed  to  it? 

Mr.  Wiiks,  wnile  determin^  to  advocate  reform,  must  resist  the  provision  con- 
tained in  this  clause,  and  would  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  following  words  be 
omitted:  ^^  Every  city  and  borough  in  England  which  now  returns  a  member  or 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  (except  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  enumerated 
in  the  said  schedule  A,  and  the  several  boroughs  of  Now  Shoreham,  Cricklade, 
Aylesbury,  and  East  Retford)*^ — and  that  the  following  words  be  introduced, 
*'  Every  borough  in  England  enumerated  in  the  said  schedules,  B,  C,  and  D.*^ 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  were  several  places  where  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  add  the  other  parts  of  the  town  to  the  borough;  and  he  thought  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  would  confine  the  operation  of  &e  clause  within  its 
proper  limits.  He  would  take  the  case  of  Tamwoilh,  where  the  castle  was  built 
befdre  the  Conquest,  and  the  Charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  did  by  no 
means  desire  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  town  from  being  allowed 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  but  he  wished  the  limits  of  the  borough,  as  settled 
by  ancient  records,  should  be  preserred. 

Mr.  Croker  then  suggested  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again;  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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Sir.  Hume,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  tba 
Parish  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Diocess  of  Cork,  against  Tithes,  took  occasion  to  observe^ 
that  phrases  were  sometimes  used  in  the  heat  of  debate  which  were  not  intended. 
He  admitted  that  he  himself  often,  in  the  course  of  debate,  used  words  which,  on 
more  cool  reflection,  he  should  wish  not  to  have  used.  He  supposed  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  word  ^^  disgraceful^*  had  been  applied  to  his  statement  as  to  the  Tithe 
Question  in  Ireland,  by  an  hon.  member  opposite,  and  had  afterwards  been  repeated 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  He  did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  statt 
important  facts  which  came  to  bis  knowledge  on  this  sulyect,  and  he  thought  the 
disgrace  would  only  lie  upon  the  suppression  of  such  facts.  In  conclusion,  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  ministers  would  lose  no  time  in  submitting  the  whole  question 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 

The  Petition  having  been  read, — 

Sib  Robbst  Peel  said,  that  any  thing  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  membei 
for  Middlesex,  would  not  divert  him  from  the  real  question  before  the  House.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  having  used  the  word  ^*  disgraceful**  in  reference  to  the  hon. 
member*s  argument;  but  if  such  a  word  had  been  applied,  it  was  to  the  principle 
involved,  and  indeed  avowed,  in  the  hon.  member*s  speech — that  the  spoliation  ot 
Church  property  was  a  measure  which  the  government  and  the  legislature  ought  to 
adopt — than  which  no  principle  could  be  more  unjust  He  would  admit,  that  when 
the  government  determined  on  the  appointment  ox  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
system  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  it  must  have  had  in  view  the  question,  whether  some 
other  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  might  not  be  devised;  but  it  never  was  admitted  for 
an  instant,  that  the  enquiry  had  any  reference  to  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of 
the  Church.  He  had  been  all  the  morning  engaged  in  that  committee,  in  pursuing 
4he  enquiry  relatlAg  to  the  collection  of  titSbes.  but  he  would  not  go  into  the  matter 
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at  that  moment.  The  sulject  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Bliddlesex  had  referred, 
when  he  made  the  statement  complained  of,  was  the  oueetion  mooted  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  that  a  noble  lord  should  be  added  to  the  Tithe  Com-« 
mittee.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  said,  the  whole  committee  was  unneoe8sar?r 
as  the  Tithe  question  in  Ireland  was  already  settled.  How  the  hon.  member  could 
make  such,  a  statement,  when  he  must  have  known,  what  indeed  was  perfectly  noto- 
rious, that  tithe  was  paid  without  objection  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  he  could  not 
tell.  He  would  not  say  whether  such  a  statement  was  disgraceful  or  not;  but  cer- 
tainly no  man  could  hear  with  approbation  such  a  declaration  as  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex — that  if  he  were  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  he  would  not  pay 
tithes.  Was  it  right  to  encourage  the  people  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  to  which 
the  owners  had  as  much  legal  and  moral  right  as  the  hon.  member  had  to  receive 
rent  from  any  tenant  on  his  estate?  He  did  not  say,  that  the  present  system  might 
not  admit  of  some  modification,  but  he  would  contend,  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
was  held  by  as  good  and  as  sacred  a  title  as  that  of  any  gentleman  to  his  private 
estate;  and,  if  once  that  property  were  invaded,  there  would  be  no  security  for  pro- 
perty  of  any  kind  in  Ireland. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Mr.  Hume,  in  moving  that  the  petition  be  printed,  took  the  opportunity  to  deny 
that  he  had  ever  sanctioned  any  plan  which  had  for  its  object  the  spoliation  or  rolh> 
bery  of  the  Church.  Some  years  ago  he  had  laid  resolutions  on  the  table  of  that 
House  with  respect  to  Church  pro^rty,  one  of  which  directly  went  to  preserve  to 
indiyiduals  the  riffht  which  they  might  at  present  possess  to  an^  such  property. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  hon.  member,  that  ne  had  no  desire  to  make  an  unfair 
attack  upon  him:  he  had  understood  the  hon.  member  to  state,  that  the  resistance 
now  offered  to  the  collection  and  payment  of  tithes,  iustified  the  legislature  in  com* 
mitting  a  spoliation  on  that  species  of  property;  under  that  impression,  he  had  cer- 
tainly said,  that  such  language  was  unjust.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  used  the 
language  imputed  to  him,  he  had  spoken  under  an  erroneous  impression. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Henries,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved  the 
following  resolutions: — 

"  That  by  the  Act  55  George  III.,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  convention  between 
his  Mi^esty  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  power  it 
g^ven  to  the  commissioners  of  his  M^jesty*s  treasury  to  issue  such  sums  of  money 
as  shall  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  principal  of  a  certain  portion 
of  a  Russian  loan  in  Holland,  to  be  borne  (in  pursuance  of  that  convention)  by  his 
Miyesty  as  and  when  the  same  shall  be  payable,  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  his 
Majesty^s  engagement,  as  specified  in  the  said  convention. 

**  That  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  said  convention,  recited  in  the  said  Act,  it  is 
expressly  provided,  that  the  said  payments  on  the  part  of  tlie  king  of  the  Netherlands* 
and  of  his  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  should  cease  and  determine  soould  the  possession 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  at  any  time  pass  or  be  severed  from  the 
dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  previous  to  the  complete 
liquidation  of  the  same. 

^*  That  the  application  of  the  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  pay« 
ments  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  Russian  loan  in  Holland,  after 
the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed  fix>m  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  is  contrary  to  the  proyisions  of  the  Act  66  Geoige  IIL» 
c.  115,  and  is  unwarranted  by  any  authority  of  parliament." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  as  the  two  first  resolutions  of  the  hon.  eentleman  were 
merely  declaratory  of  fact,  he  would,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  move  the  pre- 
yious  question;  but  as  the  third  resolution  was  a  direct  centnre  on  miniBtera,  he 
would  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 
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A  \ohg  diflcnssion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Pollock,  tlie  Solicitor-genera],  Mr, 
Baring,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Attorney-general,  Lord  John  Rossell,  and  sereral 
other  members,  took  part;  after  which, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pesl  rose  Amidst  loud  cries  of  '*  adjonm  "  from  the  Treasury  Benches. 
He  said,  he  hoped  at  least  that  those  gentlemen  who  clamoured  for  amoumment 
would  not  accuse  him  or  his  friends  ofwishing  to  delay  the  Reform  Bill.    Seeing 
fhe  arguments  which  had  been  brought  forwani  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  he  did 
hot  suppose  the  House  would  consent  to  an  adjournment.     The  question  lay  in  a 
very  small  compass.    It  was  not  whether  there  existed  on  the  part  of  this  country 
an  engagement — an  hononrable  obligation  towards  another  state,  but  simply  whethei^ 
k  department  of  the  goyemment  was  justified,  by  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,' 
in  continuing  a  payment  to  Russia  after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ? 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  said,  that  nobody  had  yet  giyetf 
an  opinion  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  our  engagement  to  Russia,  the  answer  simply 
was,  that  nobody  was  prepared  to  express  that  opinion,  because  he  had  not  that  m- 
formation  which  would  enable  him  to  form  one.    When  the  noble  lord  laid  the  docu- 
ments on  the  table,  he  might  haye  a  different  opinion  upon  the  subject  fh>m  that 
which  he  had  at  present,  and  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  derive  any  adyantage 
from  a  technical  construction  of  a  statute ;  for  if  an  equitable  or  moral  obligation 
had  been  contracted,  he  cared  not  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  was  prepared  to  keep 
strict  good  faith  with  Russia.     But  he  would  not  consent  to  issue  money  by  yirtue 
of  an  Act  which  gave  no  authority  for  its  payment.    There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that 
the  issue  was  not  justified  by  that  Act.    If  there  were  secret  engagements,  had  not^ 
the  time  arrived  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  when,  without  inconyenienee, 
they  might  be  laid  before  parliament,  and  the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  they 
inyolved  publicly  declared  r    If  the  time  had  not  come,  it  was  decidedly  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  communicate  to  the  House,  by  a  message  from  the  Crown,  that  such 
engagements  existed,  and  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  public 
service  to  make  them  known.     Even  in  the  case  that  in  the  abs^ce  of  any  engage- 
ments, patent  or  secret,  the  public  interests,  on  account  nf  recent  events,  required 
the  continuance  of  this  payment,  then,  likewise,  should  ministers  have  come  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  declared  the  fact,  and,  if  they  could  not  disclose  all 
the  circumstances,  ask  for  a  vote  of  credit.     But  certainly  they  should  not  have 
taken  that  most  UDwarrantable  course  of  vindicating  this  issue  by  pretending  an 
authority  which  the  law  did  not  g^ve.    The  House  of  Commons  never  would  sup- 
port such  an  erroneous,  such  a  gross  construction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament    The 
line  of  defence  adopted  by  the  ministers  proved  their  conviction  that  they  were  doing 
that  which  was  not  right.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sheltered  himself 
iinder  the  wing  of  the  Solicitor-general;  the  noble  lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
crouched  under  the  sown  of  Lord  Grenville,  and,  finding  that  it  could  five  him  no 
protection,  as  a  last  hole  wherein  to  rush,  he  earths  himself  in  reform.  From  thence 
ne  invokes  the  assistance  of  reformers,  and  asks  for  their  vote,  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  ouestion,  but  on  the  ground  of  their  attachment  to  reform.     Was  there  ever  so 
ehiluishan  appeal?  So,  because  men  had  agreed  vrith  government  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
th^  were  to  surrender  the  humble  privilege  of  being  able  to  interpret  a  simple  treaty 
and  Act  of  Parliament.  Why,  what  was  the  object  of  reform  ?  They  had  been  repeat- 
edly told,  that  it  was  to  ensure  a  more  strict  attention  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
fnons  to  the  public  expenditure — to  give  the  representatives  of  the  people  an  eflicient 
control  over  the  pubhc  money.    And  were  reformers  to  be  the  allies  of  the  noble 
lord  ?    Were  they  to  manifest  their  attachment  to  reform,  by  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  objects  of  reform,  to  promote  the  means  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  end  of  reform? 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  ministers  were  taken  by  surprise:  he  denied  it.     So  far 
back  as  the   16th  of  December,  he  had  himself  stated  his  doubts  upon  the  le- 
gality of  the  issue,  and  recommended  ministers  to  take  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration.    No  payment  was  to  be  made  until  the  5th  of  January.     Nothing  could 
have  been  more  easy  than  for  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer,  td 
have  come  down,  stated  his  doubts  upon  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  demanded  a  new 
one,  to  carry  into  effect  our  equitable  engagement — if  such,  indeed,  existed.    After 
the  warning  the  noble  lords  had  received,  to  ^ay  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  waa 
acting  neither  according  to  the  manlmess  nor  the  candour  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
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them.  The  question  was,  if,  under  the  joint  authority  of  the  conyention  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  justified  in  pay- 
ing the  money.  As  he  had  before  obseryed,  he  did  not  know  whether  there  were 
or  were  not  any  secret  engagements,  but  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  he  certainly  bad 
no  authority  of  the  payment.  It  was  contended  by  ministers,  that,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  if  not  by  me  letter,  the  payment  was  to  continue  in  eyery  possible  castf 
of  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  excepting  one,  namely,  their  seyerance  by 
external  violence.  To  proye  this  construction  of  the  treaty,  tbe  Solicitor-general 
referred  them  to  the  contemporary  speeches  of  those  by  whom  the  treaty  bad  been^ 
made.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  content  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  by  this  test^ 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1815,  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  in  that  House,  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  was  to  be  relieyed  from  the  charge  of  the  Dutch  loan,  that  this  conn* 
try  was  to  bear  her  share  of  that  charge;  *^but,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  ^'only  so 
long  as  the  Netheriands  should  belong  to  the  House  of  Orange.**  And  again,  in 
reference  to  the  payment  of  the  Russian  debt  by  us,  *^  it  was  to  be  contingent  on  thtf 
preseryation  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  House  of  Orange.**  So  that  they  not 
only  had  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself,  but  the  speech  of  the  minister  of  the  Crown 
who  made  it,  to  proye  that  his  construction  of  that  treaty  was  the  right  one.  *^But 
then,**  said  the  Attorney  general,  '*  do  not  take  the  construction  of  the  treaty  from 
the  English  yersion  of  it.**  The  English  version  is  too  plain,  too  decbiye,  against 
him;  it  contemplates  but  too  clearly  the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  either  by 
**  severing,**  that  is,  by  force,  or  by  •*  passing  away.**  "  Look,**  said  the  Attorney- 
general,  to  the  yersion  of  the  treaty  in  French.**  What,  then,  are  the  corresponding 
terms  in  the  French  version  ?  Souitraire  a  la  dommatian — **  and  these  terms  apply 
exclusively,**  says  the  Attorney -general,  '*  to  a  case  of  separation  effected  by  external 
force.**  He  denied  this  doctrine  of  the  Attorney-general.  He  contended,  that  those 
terms  soustraire  a  la  domination^  included  a  separation  effected  by  revolt,  as  well  as  a 
separation  effected  by  foreign  armies.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  volume  lately  published 
by  the  Dutch  government,  which  contained  authentic  copies  of  all  the  late  pro- 
tocols and  diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  trom 
Holland.  In  one  of  these  documents  the  Dutch  minister  is  speaking  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  from  Holland — a  separation  about  to  be  effected 
not  by  foreign  arms,  but  by  negotiation  following  on  civil  contest.  What  are  the 
terms  in  French  made  use  of  by  the  Dutch  minister  to  describe  the  result  of  sucH 
negotiation  ?  He  says  the  effect  of  it  will  be  '*  de  let  soustraire  a  Vautorite  legitime,'^ 
The  words  clearly  used  by  this  minister  to  express  separation  by  consent  and  treaty, 
are  the  very  words  which  the  Attorney-general  says  can  only  apply  to  a  separation 
by  foreign  arms.  All  the  learned  gentlemen  opposite,  however,  pledgtni  their 
reputation  as  lawyers,  that  their  construction  of  the  treaty  was  the  correct  one.  They 
supported  their  position  by  arguments  involving  doctrines  so  objectionable,  that 
he  must  attribute  the  use  of  them  to  a  complete  blindness  as  to  their  bearings. 
The  first  of  these  arguments  was,  that  we  had  been  parties  to  the  separation,  and 
were,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  profit  by  our  own  act.  To  relieve  themselves 
from  a  blunder,  hon.  gentlemen  were  eager  to  charge  themselves  with  a  crime. 
The  Attorney-general  said,  that  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland 
had  been  effected  by  the  procurement  of  England.  What!  with  all  our  doc- 
trines of  non-interference — with  all  our  desire  to  maintain  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands— had  we,  then,  been  main  agents  and  instruments  in 
diminishing  them  ?  And  had  the  Netherlands  been  actually  lost  to  that  loyereign 
through  the  procurement  of  England  ?  He  should  be  sorry  if  ministers  really  had 
such  a  defence ;  but  he  was  ready  to  deny  that  they  were  parties  to  the  separation, 
in  any  sense  which  continued  this  pecuniary  obligation  upon  the  country.  So  far 
from  our  being  parties  to  the  separation,  the  prime  minister  of  England  had  posi- 
tively denied  that  we  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
Earl  Qrey  vras  reported  to  have  said,  '*  The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  was  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  and  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
vinces. But  had  the  present  ministers  done  this  ?  Was  it  not  done  before  they 
came  into  office  ?  And  had  not  the  noble  duke  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  late 
administration  openly  declared  that  the  two  countries  were  so  separated  that  he 
looked  upon  the  reunion  of  them  as  impossible  F"    The  praent  miflliiten,  theni 
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were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  separation.  Were  the  late  ministers  more 
responsible  ?  So  far  from  it,  our  original  interference  was  at  the  express  demand 
of  the  coort  of  Holland.  If  we  had  been  fomenting  intrigues  in  the  Netherlands 
to  induce  them  to  declare  themselves  separated  from  HoUand,  we  ought  not  to 
have  profited  by  our  own  wrong  and  injustice ;  and  we  should  not  have  been  re« 
lieved  from  our  obligations.  But  if  treaties  entered  into  at  the  same  time  did 
impose  upon  us,  in  certain  cases,  the  duty  of  meeting  our  allies  and  conferring  on 
a  difficult  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  monstrous,  because  we  had  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions of  those  treaties,  and  done  all  we  could  to  diminish  the  evils  of  separation, 
that  we  should  be  made  answerable  for  that  event.  The  very  first  protocol  of  the  4th 
September  begins  by  setting  forth  that  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  invites  the 
powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best 
means  of  terminating  the  struggles  which  had  broken  out  in  his  dominions.  Th^ 
very  protocol,  too,  which  determines  the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium, 
expressly  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  caused  by  events  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol. In  fact,  as  had  been  justly  observed  by  an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pollock),  Russia  was  as  much  a  party  to  the  separation  as  we  were.  How,  then, 
continue  responsible  to  Russia  ?  Another  argument  urged  by  the  other  side^most 
dangerous  in  its  consequences,  and  still  more  extraordinary  in  its  principle — was, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  severance  of  the  Netherlands  from  Holland  might  take 
place,  except  by  actual  foreign  attack,  our  obligations  to  pay  this  debt  would  still 
continue.  Now,  supposing  the  case  that  France  had  maintained  a  powerful  party 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  had,  by  fomenting  intrigues,  induced  Belgium  to  declare 
fur  an  alUance  and  connection  with  France — there  would  then  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  actual  aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  in  order  to  her  gaining  Belgium 
from  Holland;  and  yet,  ^^even  then,"  said  the  ministers,  ^^our  obligations  would 
have  continued;  for  the  separation  would  not  have  been  effected  by  external  vio- 
lence.** Suppose,  upon  the  Belgians  electing  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  their  ruler« 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  Belgium  without  marching  a  single  French 
soldier  into  that  territory — why,  even  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  minis- 
ters, England  would  continue  bound  by  her  engagements.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
doctrine  can  be  maintained  f  First,  we  are  to  be  at  an  enormous  expense  in  repair- 
ing and  maintaining  fortifications  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  from  France 
the  united  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  when  Belgium  shall  have  been 
re-annexed  to  France,  we  are  not  only  to  lose  the  money  expended  on  the  fortifica> 
tions ;  but  we  are  to  continue  payments  which  we  only  undertook  to  pay  on  the 
express  condition  that  Belgium  should  not  be  re-annexed  to  France,  but  continue 
united  with  Holland.  The  whole  case,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  too 
clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt  Look,  then,  at  the  resolutions  moved  by  his  right 
hon.  friend.  The  first  and  second  resolutions  were  a  mere  recital  of  facts — a  quo- 
tation from  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  convention,  which  no  one  could 
dispute.  The  third  resolution  was  called  a  vote  of  censure  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  implied  so  much  of  censure  as  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  this  House.  He  would  appeal  to  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, as  logicians,  to  say,  whether  their  logic  would  permit  them  to  take  the  course 
recommended  by  the  noble  lord  f  They  were  to  admit  the  two  first  propositions, 
and  then  deny  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  Said  the  noble  lord,  '*  Although 
I  admit  your  major,  and  do  not  object  to  your  minor,  yot  I  must  object  to  the 
conclusion  legitimately  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Nay,  I  must  affirm  the  reverse." 
According  to  the  noble  lord,  the  House  was  to  negative  the  third  resolution,  and 
so  affirm  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  continue  these  pay- 
ments. He  hoped  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  warmest  advocates  of  reform 
would  claim,  on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  whether  or 
no  the  authority  of  parliament  was  to  be  vindicated.  The  arguments  for  reform 
he  had  yet  heard  urged,  had  not  appeared  to  him  extremely  cogent ;  but  if  the 
noble  lord  opposite  carried  his  amendment — if  he  could  persuade  the  House  to  adopt 
any  thing  so  contrary  to  the  truth — to  the  plain  manifest  truth — the  conduct  of 
those  who  voted  for  him  would  supply  an  argument  for  reform  much  more  powerful 
than  any  which  their  reason  or  ingenuity  had  yet  discovered. 
Mr.  raget  then  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  in  order  to 
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afford  time  for  such  a  due  iDvestigation  as  the  great  importance  of  the  question 
demanded. 

Lord  AI thorp  hoped  the  hon.  member  would  not  persist  in  his  motion.  It  was 
unusual,  in  cases  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  for  the  Uouse  to  adjourn 
without  coming  to  a  decision ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  the  usual  practice,  he  would, 
now  that  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close,  beseech  hon.  members  not  to  separate 
without  coming  to  a  decision. 

Mr.  Paget  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  service,  and  would  not, 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Uouse,  persist  in  his  motion. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  question,  viz.,  that  the  resolution  be  now 
put;  Ayes,  219;  Noes,  239 — majority  for  Ministers,  20. 

The  previous  question  was  also  put  on  the  second  resolution,  and  it  passed  in  the 
ne«itive  without  a  division. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  third  resolution :  Ayes,  214 ;  Noes,  238 — majority 
for  Ministers,  24. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Januabt  27,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bcrnal)  proceeded  to  read  the  14th  clause,  viz. — "  And  be 
it  enacted,  that  each  of  the  counties  enumerated  in  the  schedule  marked  F  to  this 
Act  annexed,  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  which  divisions  shall  be  settled 
and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  parliament, 
which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  part  of  this  Act,  as  fully 
and  efiectuallv  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herevrith,  and  that  in  all  fatare 
parliaments  there  shall  be  *  four'  knights  of  the  shire,  inst^id  of  two,  to  serve  for 
each  division  of  the  said  counties;  (that  is  to  say^  *two'  kniffhts  of  the  shire  for 
each  division  of  the  said  counties ;  and  that  such  knights  shall  be  chosen  in  tiie 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  classes  and  descriptions  of  voters,  and  in  respect  of 
the  same  several  rights  of  voting,  as  if  each  of  the  said  divisions  were  a  separate 
county ;  and  that  the  court  for  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  for  each  division 
of  the  said  counties,  shall  be  holden  at  the  place  to  be  named  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Act  so  to  be  passed  as  aforesaid,  for  settling  and  describing  the  divisions  of  the 
said  conn  ties.'* 

Sia  RouEBT  Peel  wished  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  noble  lord  which  he  thought 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  bill.  lie  had  supported  the  clause  for  the  division 
of  counties  last  ^ear,  and  should  give  the  same  vote  this  year,  if  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties  and  in  boroughs  were  to  remain  as  at  present  constituted  by  the  bill.  But 
he  thought  that  the  right  of  voting  itself  might  be  simplified.  He  suggested  that 
every  right  of  voting  accruing  from  freehold  property  situated  in  boroughs  and  cities 
shbuld  be  exercised  within  such  borough  or  city,  and  not  be  extended  to  the  county. 
Preserving  that  right  of  voting,  he  would  then  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  counties, 
giving  the  larger  ones  four  members.  His  proposition  would  simplify  the  bill.  He 
would,  of  course,  permit  freeholders  of  such  towns  as  had  not  a  right  to  send  mem- 
bers to  parliament  to  continue  to  vote  for  the  county.  On  this  ground,  he  entreated 
the  noble  lord  to  consider  whether  the  plan  he  proposed  would  not  obviate  many 
difficulties,  and  prevent  much  dispute.  .  He  would  state  some  of  the  complicated 
questions  which  might  arise  under  the  bill.  He  would  suppose  that  he  was  possessed 
of  a  freehold  garden  within  a  borough,  of  £5  a  year  value.  Thatwonld  give  bim  a  vote 
for  the  county  within  which  that  borough  was  situated,  but  no  vote  for  the  borough. 
Suppose  he  built  a  house  in  the  garden,  and  inhabited  it  himself,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  two  united  might  be  about  ;£10  per  annum ;  a  barrister  for  the  county  might 
say  it  was  worth  more  than  £10,  and  reject  his  vote  for  the  county ;  while  a  bar- 
rister for  the  town  might  say  it  was  worth  less  than  £10,  and  not  allow  him  to  vote 
at  the  borough  election.  lie  would  then  be  deprived  of  voting  both  for  the  county 
and  borough.  The  next  year  the  question  mignt  be  agitated  again,  and  the  barris- 
ters might  alter  their  opinion,  and  lio  should  have  a  vote  both  for  the  coanty  and 
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the  borough.  If  he  subsequently  let  his  house  to  one  person  and  his  garden  to 
another,  his  tenant  might  lose  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  he  himself  might  have  a 
vote  for  the  county.  Or,  suppose  that  he  made  his  house  in  the  town  worth  £10, 
and  let  it,  the  tenant  would  have  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  the  landlord  would 
have  a  second  for  the  county,  on  account  of  the  garden.  All  these  complicated 
riffhts  would  be  avoided  by  requiring  that  the  right  of  voting  accruing  from  property 
of  any  description  situate  within  a  city  or  through,  should  be  exercised  at  the 
election  for  that  city  or  borough,  and  not  for  the  county — that  is  to  say,  the  owner 
of  a  40s.  freehold  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  should  vote  for  the  town  and  not  for  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  knew  that  objections  might  be  made  to  the  plan — that  it 
would  be  argued  against  as  calculated  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction  between  the 
^wn  and  county  interests.  He  did  not  assert  that  this  objection  was  wholly  without 
force,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  by  any  means  conclusive.  The  freeholders  of  the 
towns  not  returning  members  to  parliament  would  exercise  a  great  influence  over 
county  elections,  and  maintain  the  connection  between  town  and  county  interests. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  large  towns  now  about  to  acquire  a  new  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament,  he  saw  no  reason  why  those  towns  should  also  influence, 
and  perhaps  determine,  the  county  election  by  pouring  in  a  host  of  small  freeholders. 
He  would,  then,  supposing  these  views  realised,  propose  that  counties  should  not  be 
divided ;  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  counties,  except  that  the  lai^er 
counties  should  §end  four  members.  He  believed  that  it  would  give  general  satis- 
faction should  the  counties  not  be  divided,  that  large  counties  should  possess  the 
power  of  sending  four  members  to  parliament  under  the  bill,  and  that  great  towns 
fhould  be  prevented  from  exercising  undue  influence  in  the  election  for  counties. 
By  leaving  the  right  of  voting  for  cities  and  towns  to  those  who  possessed  the 
necessary  qualification  there,  and  excluding  them  from  voting  on  that  right  for 
iisounties,  thousands  of  questions  as  to  the  right  of  voting  for  one  or  for  the  other, 
which  must  arise  if  that  plan  were  not  adopted,  would  be  prevented.  He  made  to 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  a  double  proposition — namely,  that  the  large  counties  be 
not  divided,  and  that  the  towns  possessing  representatives  of  their  own  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere,  through  the  instrumentality  of  small  freeholds,  with  the 
county  representation.  He  trusted  that  the  noble  lend  would  receive  the  suggestion 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  that  due  consideration  would  be 
given  to  its  value. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  divided  on  the  clause :   Ayes,  215 ;  Noes,  89 — 
majority,  126. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Jauuabt  31,  1832. 

Mr.  Perceval  rose  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  breach 
of  one  of  its  most  important  privile^.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  hon. 
members  that  on  Thursday  last,  previous  to  his  moving  for  an  address  to  his  Migesty 
to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fast,  ne  took  occasion  to  enforce  the  standing  order  of 
that  House  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  On  the  succeeding  morning  there  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  newspapers,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  in  that  House  during  such  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  such  a  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  House. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  complained  of  the  misrepresentations  that  had  been 
made  of  the  sentiments  that  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  ^' John  Joseph  Lawson,  the  printer  of  the  Time*  news- 
paper, be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  that  House  on  Thursday  next.'* 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Warburton  acknowledged  having  furnished  the  report  in 
question* 

SiB  RoBEBT  Pbbl  Said,  he  spoke  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  heard  the 
earlier  part  of  the  debate;  but  he  believed  that  the  motion,  and  the  only  motion, 
before  the  House  wasi  that  the  printer  of  the  publication  alluded  to  should  be  ciJled 
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to  the  bar.  He  felt  great  difficultj,  and  he  was  sure  his  hon.  friend  must  also  feel 
great  difficulty,  in  assenting  to  that  proposition,  because,  since  the  motion  was  made, 
two  hon.  members  had  admitted  that  they  were  tlie  authors  of  the  report.  Under 
any  circumstances,  to  visit  the  printer,  who  was  only  a  subordinate  agent  in  giving 
publicity  to  a  report,  with  the  censure  of  the  House,  was  painful;  but  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  so  after  the  principal  agents  had  avowed  themseWes.  Those  agents 
were  members  of  the  House,  who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  declared  that  they  had 
acted  under  the  impression  that  they  were  justified  in  what  they  did.  That  beinflr 
the  case,  with  what  justice  could  the  House  proceed  against  tlie  printer,  who  had 
been  misled  by  two  of  the  members  of  the  body  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded  f 
He  trusted,  then,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Tiverton  would  withdraw  his  motion. 
The  &ct  of  the  report  being  correet  or  not,  or  of  the  hon.  members  having  given  it 
as  perfisct  as  in  their  power,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  breach  of  privilege,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  chair. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  who  had  said  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  his  committing  a  breach  of  privilege — 

Mr.  Warburton :  Not  any  greater  breach  than  was  committed  on  ordinary  oc- 
eauons. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  It  was  difficult  to  compare  degrees  of  breaches  of  privilege,  but 
it  was  impossiUe  to  deny,  that  thb  was  a  breach  committed  under  aggravated  cir- 
eomstances,  and,  having  been  committed  by  an  hon.  member  of  the  House,  it  was 
the  more  objectionable.  Hon.  gentlemen  could  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
moving  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  but  he  doubted  not  but  that  they  would  yield 
ebedience  to  the  law  as  it  stood.  * 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


LABOUR  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES. 
Febbdart  1,  1832. 

Mr.  Sadler  presented  a  petition  from  ten  thousand  operatives  of  Leeds,  chiefly 
employed  in  factories,  praying  the  House  to  adopt  some  means  for  limiting  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  labour  of  children  employed  in  these  factories. 

Mr.  Morison  observed,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  generally  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  voung  persons  employed  hv  them  in  the 
manufactories  throughout  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  whicn  he  was  par- 
ticularly connected.  There  were,  he  firmly  believed,  no  children  under  the  age  of 
ten  years  employed  in  these  manufactories;  and  their  education  and  morals  were 
regularly  attended  to,  and  the  hours  of  labour  abridged.  In  some  large  factories, 
fcmoolmasters  were  retained  to  instruct  them. 

Sn  RoBBBT  Pbbl  was  happy  to  hear,  from  so  good  an  authority,  that  the  cot- 
ton spinners  in  Scotland  paid  so  strict  an  attention  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  those 
confided  to  their  chaige,  and  engaged  in  the  factories.  He  begged  the  firiends  of 
humanity,  in  this  instance,  to  beware  lest,  in  their  anxiety  to  accomplish  too  much 
for  the  young  persons  engaged  in  this  species  of  nanu&dure,  they  should  fail  alto- 
gether, and  render  the  interference  of  the  legislature  altogether  ineffective;  or  in  the 
alternative,  if  e£fective,  injuring  the  poorer  classes,  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
gut  of  employment  altogether.  The  hours  of  labour,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  were 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Whatever  might  be  done  by  his  hon. 
friend  as  to  lessening  the  number  of  hours,  he  should  be  verr  careful  to  avoid  offer- 
ing a  bonus  to  such  speculators  as  should  perceive  it  was  wortn  thdr  while  to  tranrfer 
their  establishments  just  over  the  border,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  comparative 
laxity  of  the  law  in  one  place,  while  they  escaped  its  provisions  in  another.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  proportion  as  the  fiMtories  were  small, 
they  were  the  more  liable  to  abuse  and  unkind  severity  towards  the  childrea  em- 
red, 
'he  petition  was  ordered  to  be  pdnted. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
February  1,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  inta 
a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  had  two  alterations  to 
propose  in  committee,  which  were — 1st,  That  as  the  occupier  of  a  warehouse  in  Leeda, 
though  resident  in  London*  might  vote  for  that  town  as  the  bill  at  present  stood,  it 
was  deemed  right  to  put  such  occupiers  on  the  footing  of  freemen,  and  therefore  be 
should  propose  that,  to  entitle  them  to  vote,  they  must  reside  within  seven  miles  from 
the  town,  m  respect  to  occupancy,  in  which  they  were  to  vote.  The  other  amend- 
ment was.  That  as  freeholders  for  life  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  right  of 
any  such  freehold  when  of  less  value  than  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  as  the  counties  of 
cities  had  been  assimilated  to  other  counties  in  certain  respects,  he  should  move  the 
insertion  of  words  to  give  equal  rights  to  the  voters  of  all  counties  of  cities.  t 

Sib  Robxbt  Pxbl  said,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  now  stated  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  limit  the  right  of  the  proprietors  of  warehouses  to  vote  for  any  particular 
place  to  such  onlv  as  were  resident  within  seven  miles  of  the  spot,  he  begged  to 
suggest  to  the  noble  lord  the  propriety  of  limiting,  in  the  like  manner,  the  right  of 
another  class  of  voters.  He  alluded  to  the  fictitious  annuitant  freeholders,  who  were 
created  for  electioneering  purposes  in  many  counties  of  cities  and  towns.  It  was 
highlv  expedient,  he  thought,  that  none  of  this  class  of  voters  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise,  exc^t  such  as  were  resident  within  seven  miles.  He 
knew  of  one  place  in  which  twenty  freeholders  had  been  created  out  of  a  freehold  of 
seven  acres. 

Lord  John  Russell :  It  is  the  intention  of  ministers  to  require  that  the  class  of 
voters  to  whom  the  right  hon.  baronet  has  alluded  should  be  resident  within  seven 
miles. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 

On  the  following  portion  of  the  20th  clause  being  read, — '*  Or  who  shall  occi^)y 
as  tenant,  any  lancU  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  be  lion/l  fidt  liable  to  a  yearly 
rent  of  not  less  than  £    ,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.''  * 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words  **  fifty  ponnds.** 

Sir  Robert  Heron  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the  omission  of  all  the  words  which 
proposed  to  confer  the  franchise  on  tenants-at- will,  as  follows : — ^*  Or  who  shall  occupy 
as  tenants  any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  he  shall  be  bond  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rent 
of  not  less  than  i^O." 

Lord  Milton,  believing  the  clause  was  calculated  to  mar  the  general  benefidal 
tendencies  of  the  measure,  because  it  would  create  one  class  of  voters  who,  most 
undoubtedly,  would  depend  upon  another,  would  vote  for  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  confirmed  by  the  noble  lord's  statement,  in  hjs  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  the  present  clause^  for  he  was  sure  that  if  anv  valid  objections  to 
it  could  be  adduced,  they  would  have  been  urged  by  the  noble  lord.  In  his  opinioQ^ 
however,  the  noble  lord  had  utterly  failed  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  amendment- 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  efiect  of  the  clause  would  be,  to  convert  the  present 
usual  leasehold  tenures  of  land  into  tenures  held  by  the  will  of  the  landlora;  and,- 
by  such  means,  invest  him  with  an  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  county  repre-' 
sentatives.  The  noble  lord  had  cited,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  breaking  up  of  farm^ 
in  Ireland  into  nominal  40s.  freeholds,  the  owners  of  which  were  debarred  of  all 
freedom  of  voice  at  the  hustings.  In  reply  to  this  argument,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was  to  be  credited  that  a  gentleman  possessing  an  estate, 
say,  of  ;£600  a-year,  let  out  to  six  solvent  tenants,  would  divide  that  estate  among 
twelve  £50  tenants-at-will,  in  order  to  have  an  influence  over  six  additional  votersr 
To  enable  him  to  have  which,  he  must  build  six  new  farm-houses,  with  all  the  out- 
buildings necessary.  As  to  the  Irish  40s.  freeholds,  all  he  could  say  was,  abuses 
of  equu  magnitude  might  and  would  exist  under  every  form  of  tenure,  so  longjis 
landlords  violated  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  for  their  own  sordid  purposes.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  the  principle  of  the  clause  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  bilL    He 
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denied  the  statement;  and  would,  on  ths  contrary,  maintain,  that  not  to  adopt  it 
would  be  acting  in  opposition,  not^nly  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  consistency.  The  bill  would  create  a  numerous  class  of 
doctors  in  towns,  by  the  j£lO  household  clause;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  said  that 
the  £10  voters  would  be  more  respectable  and  independent,  and  better  entitled  to  a 
Toice  in  the  election  of  their  representatives,  than  the  ;^0  tenant*at-will  farmers. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  however,  he  was  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  had 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  many  of  thb  class  of  persons  would,  b^  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, have  had  votes  in  the  boroughs  which  were  to  have  certain  districts  attached 
to  them,  in  order  to  make  up  300  £10  householders.  Any  tenant-at-will  occupying 
a  £10  house  in  such  dbtrict,  would,  of  course,  have  been  entitled  to  a  vote.  He  would 
not  argue  the  clause  upon  consistency,  but  whether  the  principles  contained  in  it 
were  consonant  to  common  sense  and  reason.  He  wished  he  had  the  power  to  com- 
pare the  amount  of  fiscal  burthens  borne  by  the  landed  occupier,  to  those  borne  by 
the  £10  householder.  Such  a  return  would  most  assuredly  set  the  question  at  rest 
ae  to  which  of  them  had  the  besft  right  of  voting,  if  property  contributions  to  the 
•tate,  and  intelligence,  constituted  the  foundations  on  which  the  franchise  was  to 
rest.  For  these  reasons  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  nohle 
firiend  ^the  Marquis  of  Chandos),  and  he  begged  to  thank  the  noble  lord  opposite 
(Lford  Althorp)  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  House. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment;  Ayes,  32;  Noes,  272;  Majority,  240. 

On  the  24th  clause  being  read : — **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  notwitlistanding  any 
thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
knight  or  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament  in  respect  of  his 
estate  or  interest  as  a  freeholder  in  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop 
oocnnied  by  himself,  or  in  any  land  occupied  by  himself,  together  with  any  hoUi»e^ 
warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop,  if,  by  reason  of  the  occupation  thereof  respec- 
tively, he  might  acquire  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  or  members  for 
any  city  or  borough,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  have  actually  acquired  the  .right 
to  vote  for  such  citv  or  borough  in  respect  thereof.*' 

Mr.  Praed  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  all  the  words  be  omitted  after  the  words 
**  to  serve  in  any  future  parliament,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  words  to  the  effect, 
"  that  no  title  to  vote  for  the  electioh  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  should  be  conferred 
by  any  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  a  borough,  which  should,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  or  otherwise,  return  a  member  or  members  to  sei^e  in  parliament; 
and  that  every  man  seized  of  freehold  lands  and  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
to  him  of  40s,  above  all  rents  and  charges,  situate  within  the  limits  of  a  borough 
returning  a  member  or  members  to  parliament,  should  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  members  for  such  borough.'' 

Colonel  Davis  supported  the  amendment. 

Sim  RoBEXT  Pbxl  said,  he  would  sup^rt  the  amendment  if  it  were  only  because 
It  simplified  the  right  of  voting,  and  would  prevent  borough  from  interfering  in 
And  influencing  the  returns  for  counties.  He  wished  that  whoever  had  a  right  of 
voting  for  property  situated  in  a  town  or  borough,  should  exereise  his  franchise  in 
such  town  or  t>orough,  and  let  a  simiUr  right  be  exercised  by  county  voters  for  the 
counties  only.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  expressed  a  great  alarm  that  the 
amendment  was  wholly  to  exclude  town  voters  from  voting  in  the  county ;  and  it 
appeared  as  if  that  very  alarm  had  takdn  away  his  power  of  reasohing  upon  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  hon.  member  had  read  the  clauses  which  reg^ulated  the  right  of  voting,  he 
would  have  found  that  they  took  away  all  right  of  voting  for  counties,  for  all 
fr^holds  situated  In  towns,  except  those  under  £10  value,  and  the  non-resident 
freeholders.  Oh,  but  the  hon.  member,  though  a  county  represt  "itative,  never 
deigned  to  ask  the  yeomen,  the  country  eentlemen,  or  squires,  for  their  ^  otes;  no,  no, 
he  depended  upon  the  town  voters,  and  was  exactly  **the  great  sublime''  he  drew 
of  a  county  representative.  •  On  the  other  hand,  however,  those  gentlemen  who  sat 
on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  considered  the  hon.  member  to  be  rather  a 
mockery  of  a  county  representative;  and,  therefore,  they  objected  to  deluging  the 
counties  with  town  constituencies.  The  simple  argument  used  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  RusseU),  in  justification  of  the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  was,  it  would 
77— Vol.  H. 
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prevent  the  severance  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  that  by 
blending  them  both  together  they  would  be  con^lting  the  interests  of  alL  But  that 
was  a  proposition  to  which  he  could  not  accede ;  for  it  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
common  sense  and  justice  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  the  view  of  it  which  had  been 
eo  often  stated  by  the  noble  lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  must  say, 
in  illustration  of  his  views  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  in  support  of  the  ameladment 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Praed),  give  to  the  man  of  property  in  Leeds  a 
right  of  voting  for  Leeds ;  but  do  not,  by  way  of  a  most  extraordinary  amalgama- 
tion, nve  him  also  a  right  of  voting  for  the  county  of  York.  The  neat  and  clear 
speech  jast  now  made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir.  E.  Sugden)  left  him 
indeed  nothing  to  add ;  and  he  would  not  weaken  its  force  by  any  further  obser* 
vations. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  George  Clerk  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  which  the 
latter  denied  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  any  inconsistency  in  voting  for  this  clause 
of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  and  voting  for  confining  the  town  voters  in  Scotland  to 
the  towns — because  at  present  the  borougli  voters  in  Scotland  had  no  right  to  vote 
for  county  members,  while  the  freeholders  in  the  English  boroughs  always  possessed 
that  right. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  from  the  observations  which  he  had  Just  heard,  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  compromise  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  learned  Lord  Advocate 
was  only  shadowing^  out  the  image  of  what  the  new  representation  in  Scotland 
would  he  when  the  new  Reform  Bill  should  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment — Ayes,  90;  Noes,  181 ;  Minority,  91. 

Febbuart  2,  1832. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee. 

On  the  27th  clause  being  read,  which  enacts  that  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  occupiers  of  houses,  &c.,  of  the  annual  value  of  £10, 

Mr.  Hunt  proposed  as  an  amendment,  ^*  That  all  householders  paying  taxes  shall 
have  a  vote  for  the  respective  members  to  be  chosen  in  the  next,  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding parliament." 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  in  opposing  the  amendment,  thought  that  ministers,  in 
giving  the  vote  to  £10  householders,  nad  gone  as  low  in  the  qualification  as  thoy 
ought  to  go. 

Sib  Robebt  Pbbl  said,  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  observed,  that 
he  could  not  assent  to  any  proposal  for  altering  the  i.10  qualification  by  the  sub- 
ftitution  of  another  amount  of  annual  value  in  lieu  of  £10;  and  possibly,  if  there 
was  any  necessity  for  fixing  a  specific  qualification,  to  be  indiscriminately  and 
universally  applied,  he  might  ag^ree  with  him.  But  he  must  deny  that  any  sufficient 
reasons  had  been  alleged  for  adopting  the  £10  qualification  as  the  nde  without 
exception  for  every  town  and  borough.  His  great  objection  to  this  qualification 
was,  that  it  was  applied  to  every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  matter  what  the 
size,  wealth,  or  population  of  that  place.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  thia 
would  produce  uniformity  of  voting ;  for  the  class  which  paid  £10  rent  in  one  place, 
was  very  different  from  the  class  which  paid  the  same  amount  of  rent  in  another. 
He  was  prepared  to  place  the  qualification  below  £10  in  several  towns  and  borouffhs; 
and  he  had  felt  some  surprise  that  the  noble  lord  did  not  retain  the  scot-and-lot 
franchise  in  all  the  old  boroughs  that  were  to  retain  their  franchise,  in  which  he 
found  the  scot-and-lot  right  in  existence.  The  objection  to  this  was,  that  the  scot- 
and-lot  franchise  was  more  liable  to  abuse,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  many 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  He  would  venture  to  say,  however,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  place  in  which  the  scot-andlot  voters  would  not  be  found  as 
respectable  and  as  independent  as  the£)0  rent-payers  in  very  large  manufacturing 
towns.  The  objection  arising  from  poverty  applied  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the 
latter  class  of  voters.  When  it  was  considened  that  a  class  of  persons  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise  who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  as  they  might  shift  them 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  who  were  not  trusted  by  their  land  • 
lords  for  more  than  a  weekly  payment  of  rent,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  £10  quali- 
fication was  no  test  of  respectability.  By  retaining  the  scot-and-lot  voters,  more 
variety  would  have  been  given  to  the  franchise,  and  a  link  of  connection  presened 
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between  the  representative  body  and  that  class  of  householders  which  paid  the 
smallest  amount  of  rent.     Acting  under  this  opinion,  he  would  certainly  have 
preferred  the  raising  of  the  qualification  above  £10  in  the  largest  towns,  and  adopt- 
ing in  the  smaller  a  course  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  noble  lord  with 
respect  to  freemen  of  corporations,  by  giving  a  right  of  voting  to  all  householders 
who  pay  rates.     He  repeated,  that  by  this  plan  they  would  have  secured  an  equally 
independent  class  of  voters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  the  link  which  unites 
the  poor  voter  with  his  richer  neighbour.     He  could  assure  the  noble  lord  that  this 
class  of  men  were  all  above  poverty,  and,  in  small  towns,  were  capable  of  exercising 
their  right  with  discretion  and  independence.     With  respect  to  the  large  towns  now 
about  to  be  enfrauchised  for  the  first  time,  he  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  say 
that  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  or  any  other  given  amount,  would  be  the  proper  and  just 
qualification ;  but  ho  must  declare,  without  wishing  to  introduce  into  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question  any  topics  connected  with  the  general  principle  of  reform, 
that  he  bitterly  lamented  that  the  government  did  not  take  more  time  than  six 
weeks  to  consider  the  details  of  their  measure.     After  the  ministers  had  come  to 
the  determination  to  introduce  a  reform  as  extensive  as  thb,  six  months  might  have 
been  fairly  required  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  considering  the  details  of 
that  reform,  and  the  various  classes  of  constituency  to  be  established  under  the 
system.    Take  the  case  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  which  are  to  bo 
enfranchised.     The  constituent  body  of  those  towns  ought  certainly  to  be  so  nume- 
rous as  to  ensure  a  popular  right  of  election,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  individual 
control:  but  it  ought  also  to  be  formed  on  such  principles  as  to  ensure  the  just 
weight  of  intelligence,  character,  and  property  combined.     The  true  interest  of 
those  great  societies  would  not  be  consulted  by  turbulent  elections  and  return  of 
reckless  demagogues.     He  did  not  see  any  impossibility  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Thetfora  last  night,  that  they  should 
take  3000  or  4000  of  the  highest-rated  persons  in  a  large  town,  and  give  them  the 
right  of  voting.    The  question  would  be,  whether  by  such  a  proceeding  they  would 
not  establish  an  independent  system  of  representation,  free  from  abuse,  and  ensuring 
to  the  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  respectability  of  the  town  their  just  influence.^ 
He  saw  no  reason  why  this  suggestion  should  not  be  adopted  in  cases  wherein  the 
legislature  was  about  to  confer  new  privileges,  and  might,   therefore,  proceed  on 
what  principle  it  pleased.    He  wanted  no  restriction  on  the  right  of  votmg  in  such 
places  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  save  that  which  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  predominance  of  numbers  over  property — and  of  popular  passion 
over  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  educated  and  reflecting  classes.      The  rela- 
tions  of  those  towns   to   the   community  at  large   were   very  important — their 
interests  were  very  varied  and  very  complicated ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  those 
relations  would  not  be  comprehended,   and  those  interests   would   not  be  pro- 
moted, by  the  triumph  of  demagogues.    He  could  not  then  say  what  was  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  qualification  which  should  have  been  fixed  for  the  great  manufactur- 
ing towns;  but  of  this  he  was  assured,  that  the  right  of  representation  would  be  a 
curse  instead  of  a  benefit  to  those  towns,  if  that  right  did  not  ensure  to  property 
and  intelligence  their  just  influence  in  the  return  of  members.     Entertaining  these 
opinions  on  the  principle,  he  had  strong  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property  tliat  was  to  confer  a  vote.       A 
house  and  land,  paying  together  £10  rent,  was  hereafter  to  give  to  the  person  occu- 
pying it  a  right  of  voting.     He  much  feared  that  serious  evils  would  arise  from 
this.     It  held  out  to  landlords  an  inducement  to  take  away  land  from  the  poor 
occupier  who  now  held  it,  and  to  add  it  to  a  £5  house,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  rent  of  the  house  and  land  together  up  to  £10.    Its  tendency  was  to  create  a  petty 
oligarchy  in  every  town  more  offensive  than  that  which  they  superseded*.     He  was 
confident,  indeed,  that  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  value,  and  ascertaining 
the  qualification,  in  practice  would  be  so  great  as  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
reconsidering  that  part  of  the  bill.      He  would  give  them  an  instance  of  that  difii- 
culty  out  of  many  he  possessed,  from  the  borough  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted. 
His  Majesty^s  government  had  wished  to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses  of  the 
value  of  £10  annual  rent,  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  oi  Tamworth.    Two 
persons  were  selected  to  procure  the  neceesary  information,  the  town- clerk  and 
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the  charchwarden — ^men  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  such  a  task,  and  possess- 
iug  all  requisite  industry  and  information.  The  return  was  made.  The  town-clerk 
stated,  there  were  202  houses  rated  at  £10,  and  the  churchwarden  returned  325, 
and  these  conflicting  returns  were  made  for  a  horough  containing  only  729  inhabited 
houses.  Ample  time  was  given  to  make  the  return,  and  he  beliered  it  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  cotdd  be  made;  but  the  difference  arose  from  the  town-clerk  taking 
the  poor-rates  as  his  guide,  and  the  churchwarden  taking  the  church-rates.  Now, 
he  would  just  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  condition  of  a  stranger  going  down 
for  two  or  three  days  to  one  of  these  boroughs,  to  make  a  return  of  the  number 
of  houses  valued  at  £10.  What  was  the  prospect  that  this  judgment  could  be 
relied  upon,  when  men  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  presented  such 
dbcrepancies  in  their  statements?  He  would  give  them  another  case,  which 
occurred  a  fortnight  ago  in  a  southern  county,  without  the  parties  having  the 
slightest  conception  that  it  would  ever  be  appealed  to  as  an  argument  in  a  question 
of  reform : — A  doubt  arose  whether  a  party  nad  gained  a  settlement  by  occupying 
a  house  of  the  value  of  £10.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  hearing.  Fourteen 
magistrates  were  on  the  bench.  Elaborate  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  magistrates  divided :  seven  of  the  fourteen  were  of  opinion 
that  the  house  was  of  the  value  of  £10,  and  seven  were  equally  satisfied  that  it 
was  not.  Now,  if  it  were  so  difficult  to  decide  on  a  disputed  question  of  value,  in 
a  case  wherein  there  was  so  little  either  of  interest,  or  passion,  or  party  feeling,  to 
disturb  the  judgment,  what  must  be  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  an  enquiry 
before  a  stranger,  in  cases  wherein  so  many  and  such  powerful  personal  feelings  and 
interests  would  be  brought  into  collision?  He  apprehended  that  he  did  not  exag* 
gerate  much,  when  he  said  that  the  expense,  and  the  delay,  and  the  difficulty,  would 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  bill;  and  he  regretted  much  that  the 
noble  lord  and  its  framers  had  not  looked  a  little  more  closely  at  the  qualification  in 
the  jury  bill,  which  was  of  a  much  simpler  character.  The  juryman  was  qualified 
dther  by  the  occupation  of  a  house  rated  at  £20  to  the  poor-rate,  or  of  a  house 
having  fifteen  windows.  The  expense  of  procuring  evidence  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  £10  houses  would  be  great  in  all  disputed  cases.  Supposing  a  person,  resi- 
dent in  London,  who  had  a  vote  in  Cornwall  in  right  of  a  house  of  the  description 
in  question,  were  compelled  tp  prove  his  right,  to  how  much  inconvenience, 
and  to  how  much  expense,  might  he  not  be  put?  The  witnesses  were  to  have 
a  viaticum,  and,  as  he  understood,  graduated  according  to  their  condition  in 
life.  '  These  expenses  were  to  be  of  constant  recurrence.  They  must  be  defrayed 
every  year,  and  by  whom  ?  By  the  party  claiming  a  right  to  vote  ?  No!  but  by  the 
whole  community,  and  the  unfortunate  8cot-and3ot  voters  who  were  deprived  of 
the  franchise,  would  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  on  whom  it  was  conferred. 
He  implored  the  House  to  pause  before  they  burthened  the  poor-rates  with  such 
a  charge  as  this,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  a  more  simple  test  might 
not  be  devised  for  ascertaining  the  qualification. 

Later  in  the  evening,  in  re^y  to  Lord  John  RusseU, — Sir  Robert  Feel  referred  to 
clause  55,  page  28,  and  objected  to  the  provision  which  made  all  the  expense  incurred 
by  overseers  in  every  parish  in  making  out  lists  fall  on  the  fund  collected  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor ;  and  that  of  the  returning-officers  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c.,  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  not,  indeed, 
called  poor-rates,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  the  same  fund.  The  amount  of  these  joint 
demands  would  be  very  laree,  and  the  evil  would  be  increased,  from  the  payers  not 
having  a  due  control  over  these  expenses. 

The  committee  then  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes,  11;  Noes,  290 — ma- 
jority, 279. 

Febrvabt  3,  1832. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
England,  and  the  cnairman  having  read  the  commencement  of  the  27th  clause 
(the  £10  clause), — 

Mr.  Evelyn  Uemson  proposed  his  amendment,  the  consideration  of  which  had 
been  postponed  last  night,--Uiat  aU  the  words  after  the  wonls  ^^  city  or  borough,** 
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dionld  be  omitted,  for  the  pnrpose  of  inserting  the  following  words — *'  any  premises 
answering  the  deocription  hereinafter  to  be  mentioned.*' 

The  amendment  having  been  put, 

Lord  John  Rnssell  did  not  see  how  he  could  possibly  admit  the  proposition  made 
by  the  hon.  gentleman.  The  arsument  urged  by  the  hon.  member  was,  that  when 
the  Talue  of  a  house  was  once  fixra,  there  would  be  no  further  necessity  to  look  to  it ; 
and  that  the  franchise  would  rest  upon  the  house  itself,  and  not  upon  the  occupier. 
But  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  bill ;  fur  when 
once  a  House  was  put  into  the  registry  as  being  of  the  Talue  of  £10,  any  future 
occupier  would  generally  be  admitted  to  vote  for  it  without  further  enouiry.  When 
the  registry  was  completed,  therefore,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  keeping  it  up, 
and  they  had  an  example  that  the  principle  would  work  welL  At  Norwich  there 
had  been  disputes  of  long  standing  relative  to  the  poor-rates,  and  an  act  had  been 
brought  in  to  enable  persons  holding  houses  or  lands  and  tenements  of  the  value  of 
i£iO  to  vote  for  guardians  of  the  poor.  This  bill  was  revived  and  amended  in  1827, 
and  the  qualification  was  almost  exactly  that  proposed  by  this  bilL  This  had  been 
found  to  act  well,  though  the  community  of  Norwich  consisted  of  11,000  occupiers* 
amoi^t  which  there  were  4,000  houses  of  £10  value. 

Sib  Robebt  JfREL  doubted  much  whether  the  Norwich  act  would  strengthen  the 
noble  lord^s  (John  Russeirs)  argument,  for  that  act  laid  down  strict  rules  as  to  the 
valuation  of  property,  and  enacted  that  the  corporation  or  the  g^uardians  of  the  poor 
should  assess  the  rate  according  to  the  iuU  annual  value  of  the  property  within  the 
city,  and  according  to  five-sixths  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  adjoining  hamlets. 
Of  course,  this  full  value  having  been  ascertained,  it  must  be  easy,  so  far  as  Norwich 
was  concerned,  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of  voters.  If  this  change  were  to  be 
made  at  all,  he  still  retainctl  his  opinion  that  the  poor-rate  would  be  the  best  criterion 
of  the  value  of  premises.  Even  with  respect  to  the  county  rates,  the  directions  of  the 
statute  were,  that  the  full  value  of  all  rateable  propcrtv  should  be  ascertained,  and 
the  assessment  to  the  count)r  rate  made  accordingly.  Now,  if  there  were  to  be  two 
modes  of  ascertaining  value — one  according  to  the  County  Rate  Act,  and  another 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  great  confusion  would  ensue.  Surely  it  was  absurd  for  the 
Icgblature  to  require  two  different  modes  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  same 
property.  In  his  opinion  moans  should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
property  in  all  those  towns  that  were  to  return  members,  and  the  rates  should  be 
levied,  and  the  qualification  for  voting  ascertained,  on  that  full  value.  Thus  should 
we  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  annual  registration — a  fruitful  source  of  annual 
contention  and  discord — or  at  any  rate  we  might  make  registration  (after  it  had 
once  taken  place)  available  for  a  period  of  three  or  1i\e  years,  making  some  provision 
by  which  property  that  had  increased  in  value  in  the  interim,  should  entitle  its 
owner  to  a  vote. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  have  been  inclined  to  abide  by  the  poor-rates  as  a 
measure  of  value,  but  that,  from  all  the  information  he  had  received,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  assessments  were  so  irregular  in  different  parishes,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  recourse  to  them  with  effect  lie  had  known  instances  of  houses 
in  different  parishes  of  the  worth  of  £30  or  £40  a-year,  not  rated  in  the  proportion 
of  threo  to  four,  but  in  one  cose  at  three,  and  the  other  at  fifteen.  The  c«  mmittee 
might,  no  doubt,  adopt  the  simple  rule  recommended  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  for 
ascertaining  value ;  but  its  effect  would  be,  by  raising  the  present  standard  of 
qualification,  to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  government 
meant  honestly  to  g^ve  the  franchise. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  might  easily  ^ct  a  cheer  if  he  held  out  t!ie 
lure  that  the  effect  of  the  proposal  mentioned  by  him  would  be  to  dihfranchise  a 
great  many  persons.  His  proposition,  however,  had  no  reference  to  excluding  any 
one ;  it  only  went  to  secure  what  was  just  and  fair,  for  if  those  who  were  not  qualified 
were  allowed  to  vote,  it  would  be  defrauding  those  who  were  justly  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  If  there  were  cases  such  as  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  of  houses  not  being 
rated  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  real  value,  but  the  proportion  of  three- 
fifteenths,  they  were  cases  of  fraud  and  injustice.  Ho  did  not  believe  that  such 
instances  were  numerous,  and  the  noble  lord  was  thus  legislating  on  cases  which 
constituted  not  the  rule  but  the  exception.    He  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  on 
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the  other  side,  that  there  was  nothiDg  to  b^  urged  against  his  proposition.  As  to 
ihosc  argumeDts,  he  was  not  surprised  that  some  gentlemen  shoula  make  use  of  them ; 
but  that  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Warburton,  a  mathematician,  should  resort  to  them, 
somewhat  astonished  him.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  if  the  suggestion  were 
adopted,  the  parishes  would  be  rated  at  their  full  value,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  at 
three-fifths,  or  whatever  the  proportion  might  be.  And  he  complained  of  this  as 
a  great  grievance.  But  pray,  what  difierence  would  that  make?  If  there  were  £100 
to  be  raised,  each  parishioner  would  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  rate,  whether 
rated  at  the  full  value,  or  only  at  three-fifths,  so  long  as  the  same  rule  of  rating 
prevailed — as  it  must  prevail — throughout  the  whole  parish.  He  knew  something 
about  this  matter,  for  ne  met  with  the  same  diflSculty  when  he  introduced  the -New 
Police  Act«  He  then  wanted  to  raise  8d.  in  the  £1  on  the  real  value  of  property, 
but  he  did  not  for  that  reason  require  that  a  new  valuation  should  be  made :  though 
some  parishes  assessed  themselves  on  the  full  value,  others  at  three-fourths  and  four- 
fifths.  Let  the  House  look  at  what  the  legislature  declared  in  1825.  In  that  year, 
parliament  passed  an  act  placing  on  record  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  alleged  value 
of  a  tenement  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  right  of  settlement ;  alleging  in  the 
preamble,  that  it  had  given  rise  to  expensive  litigation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  that  very  expensive  litigation  he  was  anxious  to  counteract;  and 
he  repeated,  that  to  have  two  criteria  of  value  in  the  same  parish  with  respect  to  the 
same  identical  property,  appeared  to  him  a  great  absurdity;  and,  so  far  from  pre- 
venting dissension,  was  likely  to  produce  it.  He  did  not  make  his  proposition  witb 
the  intention  of  disfranchising  one  single  person;  but  because  it  would  be  the  means 
of  avoiding  much  dispute  and  expensive  litigation. 
The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


FINANCE— DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  REVENUE. 

FlSBRUABY  0,  1832. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  liaving  introduced  the  subject  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Revenue, 
closed  a  long  and  very  eloquent  speech  by  requesting  such  information  as  would 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  country  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  financial  affiiira 
of  the  empire  were  likely  to  be  managed. 

lA)rd  Althorp  having  replied  in  explanation,  a  long  and  animated  discussion 
ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  in  the  few  observations  he  proposed  to  address  to  the 
House,  he  should  confine  Iiimself  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  the 
present  financial  prospects  of  the  country,  and  should  not  be  diverted  into  extraneous 
topics  by  the  excursive  speeches  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite— the  mem- 
ber for  Limerick  and  the  vice-]president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  present  stat^ 
of  the  country,  the  public  wo\ild  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  party  squabbles  and 
recriminations.  The  right  hon.  member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  had  done 
justice  to  the  eflTorts  of  the  late  government,  and,  with  a  degree  of  moderation  highly 
creditable  to  him,  had  justly  attributed  the  inability  of  the  present  government  to 
make  further  reductions,  to  the  retrenchments  effected  by  the  last.  It  was  no  imputa- 
tion upon  the  present  government  that  the  saving  of  public  expenditure  was  limited 
in  extent,  since  the  work  of  economy  had  been  almost  completed  by  their  predecessors. 
But  such  a  vindication  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  the  reiterated  and  jmundless 
accusations  of  extravagance,  and  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sufierings  of  the  people, 
which  had  been  dit-ected  against  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Tht 
right  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  making  immediate  reductions,  and 
said,  **  only  give  us  time."  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  claimed  the  same  indulgence  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  government,  which,  though  it  might  talk  less  about  economy, 
was  at  least  as  anxious  to  save  the  public  money  as  the  present  government.  If  time 
had  been  given  to  the  late  ministers,  reductions  would  have  been  progressively  made; 
they  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  making  all  reductions  at  once,  because, 
in  the  reform  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  in  other  reforms,  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
progress,  to  be  safe,  ought  to  be  gradual.     It  was  certiunly  to  be  regretted,  now  tbait 
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it  was  adimtted  that  the  last  ministry  had  done  so  much  that  their  successors  could 
do  nothing  more,  that  unjust  accusations,  founded  upon  a  supposed  want  of  economy 
and  sympathy  with  public  feelinK*  should  have  been  used  to  inflame  the  public  miud 
against  a  House  of  Commons  woich  had  shown  that  it  was  not  inattentive  to  its 
duties,  and  not  unwilling  to  relieve  the  public  burthens.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
for  re-modelling  the  representative  system  of  this  country,  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  vras  disposed, 
from  corrupt  motives,  to  favour  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
speech,  however,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  complete  answer  to  all  the 
charge  ugainst  the  House  of  Commons;  for  he  had  shown  that  the  late  House  of 
Commons  was  so  watchful  over  the  public  expenditure,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
unable  to  make  further  reduction  to  any  couiiidorable  amount,  in  consequence  of  so 
much  having  previously  been  done.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
indulge  in  some  observations  relative  to  the  opposition  that  the  present  government 
had  had  to  contend  with;  and  had  alluded  to  the  supposed  abandonment  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade  by  some  hon.  members  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  particularly  to  the  debate  on  the  glove- 
trade.  But  that  debate,  from  the  division  on  which  he  was  absent,  had  nothing 
vdiatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man affirmed,  that  the  mere  act  of  not  voting  on  that  division  implied  an  abandonment 
of  any  opinions  on  the  commercial  policy  which  this  country  should  pursue,  he  must 
decidedly  deny  the  justness  of  such  an  inference.  The  motion  was  not  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  impede  the  government.  It  was  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  who,  on  most  occasions,  supported  the  government; 
it  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who  went  further  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  than  any  member  of  the  House,  and  who^declared,  that 
he  supported  the  motion  for  enquiry  of  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  because  he 
was  an  advocate  of  those  doctrines.  It  was  too  much,  then,  for  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  declare  that  the  subject  was  brought  forward  to 
shake  the  government,  and  to  throw  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  the  conunittee  would  have  conferred  any 
great  benefit  on  the  persons  engaged  in  the  glove  trade;  but  he  contended  that  hon. 
members  might  and  did  support  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  that  committee, 
without  any  other  object  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  enquiir.  He  never  thought 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  motion,  dia  it  with  a  view  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  our  general  commercial  policy;  and  he  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  |>osition — that  no  enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of 
commercial  regulations  ought  to  be  made,  for  fear  that  the  enquiry  should  impl^  a 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  regulations.  In  many  cases  enquiry,  by  removing 
erroneous  impressions,  and  by  establishing  important  truths,  unknown  to  the  labouring 
classes,  might  be  the  surest,  nay,  the  only  method  of  giving  stability  to  a  wise,  but 
unpopular  enactment.  But  whatever  triumph  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  he 
had  gained  by  his  attack  on  his  opponents,  he  might  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  for 
no  person  would,  he  believed,  enter  further  into  the  subject.  He,  at  least,  would 
not  be  led  away  by  a  matter  altogether  alien  to  the  question  before  the  House,  but 
would  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  general  finances  of  the  country. 
Leaving  such  mere  matters  of  party  recrimination,  he  would  take  for  his  text  the 
very  fair  and  candid  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  That  noble  lord  at  once  allowed, 
that,  in  his  former  statement,  he  had  made  a  mistake  to  the  amount  of  £350,000  in 
his  calculation,  which  arose  from  his  neglecting  to  consider  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  beer.  The  frankness  of  the  noble  lord  completely  disarmed  hostility,  and 
all  that  was  left  to  the  House  was,  to  hope,  with  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  present  vear  would,  like  the  revenue,  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  last.  The  noble  lord  admitted  that  in  his  precipitate 
statement  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the  future; 
but  the  real  charge  against  the  noble  lord  was,  not  his  casual  inaccuracies,  but  that, 
having  discovered  the  mistake,  the  noble  lord  had  not  openly  acknowledged  it  at  an 
earlier  period.  For  the  delay  the  noble  lord  had  not  sufficiently  accounted,  neither 
had  he  given  any  reason  for  not  haWng  laid  upon  the  table  the  estimates  for  the  year, 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  House.    The  noble  lord  stated  the  deficiency 
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in  the  year  1831  to  be  nearlj  £700,000;  bat  he,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  a  con- 
fident belief,  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  at  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  noble  lord  admitted  that  in  October  he  was  mistaken,  both  as  regards  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  that  he  had  entirely  left  out  of  the  account  that  a  duty  which  he 
had  calculated  would  produce  ^£360,000  had  been  altogether  abolished.  He  wbhed 
not  to  introduce  any  asperity  into  the  present  discussion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  express  his  regret,  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  to  avoid  such  rery 
palpable  mistakes.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  fell  into  this  mistake  in  consequence 
of  erroneous  information  received  from  official  quarters.  Every  one  who  knew  any 
thing  of  human  nature  would  g^ve  credit  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  candour  of  his 
admission ;  but  he  must  repeat,  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  candour 
if  the  noble  lord  had  not  postponed  the  admission  until  the  document  moved  for  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  which  first  exposed  the  error,  had  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
To  him  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  tnat  there  was  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  king's 
speech  to  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  that  the  attention  of  this  House  was 
not  directed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  financial  aflkirs  of  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  had  not  shown  why  the  statement  relative  to  the  finances  of  the 
country  for  the  ensuing  year  had  not  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House;  and,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  such  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  statement  should  be  laid  before  the  House  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  £698,000;  and 
it  was  equally  clear,  that  if  this  continued  to  exist,  the  finances  of  the  country  must 
be  in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  The  noble  lord,  however,  calculated  that  there 
were  several  charges  on  the  revenue  of  the  last  year  which  would  not  be  chargeable 
for  the  future.  He  would  go  over  the  items  of  the  noble  lord's  calculation,  and,  as 
he  must  review  them  from  memory,  if  he  made  any  error,  the  noble  lord  would 
correct  him.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  was  a  charge  of  £200,000  as  the  draw- 
back  upon  printed  cottons,  and  £155,000  for  bounlies  on  linen  manufacture — charges 
in  the  present  year  which  would  not  be  made  for  the  future.  Again,  there  is 
£157,000  as  the  wine  duty  on  the  stock  on  hand  to  be  received.  The  noble  lord 
calculated  that,  from  the  alteration  in  the  malt  duty,  £300,000  woukl  be  obtained; 
and  that  this  year  there  would  be  a  gain  of  £375,000  from  the  tax  on  cotton  wool, 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  importation  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  year.  To 
these  sources  we  must  add  the  estimate  of  £150,000  as  tho  increase  of  duty  on 
foreign  wines;  the  agg^regate  of  all  these  sums  would  be  £1,337,000.  That  will  be 
the  increase  the  noble  lord  calculated  on  the  receipts  of  this  year.  The  noble  lord| 
however,  had  to  deduct  from  this  increase  £698,000,  being  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency.  The  noble  lord  then  assumed  that  the  loss  from  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  candles  would  amount  to  £400,000,  though  the  noble  lord  would  have  been  nearer 
the  mark  had  he  taken  this  loss  at  £500,000  instead  of  £400,000.  The  noble  lord 
added  to  this  £75,000  in  respect  of  the  duties  on  coals.  Thus  there  was  £1,173,000 
to  be  deducted  from  the  £1,337,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £164,000  for  a  surplus 
revenue.  That  was  the  financial  prospect  for  the  year.  The  noble  Ic/rd,  by  his  mode 
of  calculation,  made  out,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year  we  should  have 
a  surplus  revenue  of  £164,000,  which  was  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  that  there 
should  be  a  deficiency  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £700,000.  But  to  have  a  surplus 
revenue  of  only  £164,000,  considering  the  present  state  of  Europe — considering  the 
situation  of  some  parts  of  this  country,  which  might  compel  increased  military 
expenditure — to  have  a  surplus  revenue  of  only  £164,000  app«;ared  to  him  mo»t 
melancholy,  even  supposing  all  the  anticipations  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  realized. 
The  noble  lord  might  regard  these  prospects  with  complacency,  but  he  could 
only  look  upon  them  with  alarm;  and  that  alarm  had  not  been  diminished  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  two  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  on  the  subject  of  the 
deficiency  of  revenue.  Indeed,  the  principles  were  more  alarming  than  even  the 
deficiency  itself  If  he  thought  that  those  principles  were  upheld  by  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  office  to  which  one  of  those  right  hon.  gentlemen  belonged,  be 
should  be  filled,  and  almost  every  thinking  man  in  the  country  would  bo  filled,  with 
the  greatest  apprehension.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  regretted  the  deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  and  that  he  should  be  most  anxious  that  such  deficiency  did  not  occur 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year.    But  immediately  after  the  noble  lord  had  expressed 
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this  regret  and  anxietj,  the  right  hon.  genUeman,  the  secretary  for  the  treaatuy, 
declared,  that  eren  if  he  could  have  foreseen  this  deficiency,  he  should  have  felt  satis- 
fied that  a  reduction  of  taxes  ought  to  have  been  made.  His  doctrine  would  not  only 
apply  to  the  present  case,  but  to  every  tax  that  could  he  repealed ;  and  was  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ready  to  assert,  that  whatever  deficiency  mignt  occur  in  the  revenue,  taxes 
ought  to  be  repealed?  Was  the  regard  due  to  the  public  futh  to  be  forgotten? 
Was  the  House  to  forget  the  public  creditor  and  its  bond,  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt  should  be  duly  paid?  The  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — that  a  tax 
ought  to  be  repealed  because  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  people,  without  reference  to 
the  obligations  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  that  tax  was  a  security — was  a  most  danger- 
ous doctrine  for  a  government  to  act  upon  or  avow.  The  strongest  apprehension 
that  he  had  entertained  from  the  infusion  of  democratic  power  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  measure  of  reform,  was,  that  the  House  would  hereafter  find  it  very 
difficult  to  resist  proposals  for  immediate  relief  at  the  expense  of  good  faith,  and  of 
the  true  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  What  tax  could  bo  maintained  if  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  just  one?  What  tax  was 
not  a  burthen  to  some  class  or  other  ?  If  he  could  repeal  taxes  eonsistenUy  witii 
honour  and  good  faith,  there  was  no  tax  from  which  he  would  not  relieve  the  people; 
bat  at  present  the  best  mode  of  honestly  diminishing  the  public  burthens  was,  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  public  faith — to  give  confidence  to  the  public  creditor — and, 
Dy  means  of  that  confidence,  reduce  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  In  this,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  honesty  will  be  more  profitable  than  fraud— even  if  profit  wert 
its  chief  recommendation.  The  doctrine  he  had  been  opposing  certainly  appeared  to 
him  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  but  if  he  was  surprised  by  the  right  hon.  genUemaa 
maintaining  it,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  what  fell  from  the  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  That  right  hon.  gentieman  had  a  theory  perfectiy  novel.  He 
said,  that  we  ought  to  regard  with  something  like  satis&ction  the  deficiency  of 
j6698,000  in  the  revenue,  because  it  was  not  in  met  money  lost,  but  was  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  ready  to  be  extracted  on  any  occasion  that  might  require  it.  This 
speculatitm  in  finance  the  right  hon.  sentieman  designated  by  a  name  which  would 
not  soon  be  forgotten ;  which  would,  he  hoped,  ever  continue  to  belong  to  the  right 
hon.  gentieman,  without  a  rival  claimant.  He  called  it  the  *'  fructifying  principle.*' 
Thus,  should  the  government  not  have  the  monejr  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  the  creditor  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his  loss,  because  the  money 
was  *'  fructifying*'  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  right  hon.  gentieman  could, 
but  establish  this  principle  generally,  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  three  kingdom<«  amone  that  numerous  class  of  the  king^s  sub- 
jects, the  debtors  of  the  country.  Every  debtor  would  then  only  have  to  tell  his  too 
pressing  creditor,  *'  Do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  about  your  principal  or  interest. 
For  you  to  say,  that  yon  are  losing  money,  is  mere  delusion :  it  is  in  my  pocket,  in- 
creasing upon  the  fructifying  principle,  ready  to  be  extracted  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion.'' According  to  this  fructifying  principle,  in  what  an  enviable  condition  were 
the  creditors  of  Chili  and  Colombia  I  Strange  that  their  bonds  should  be  at  a  dis- 
count, after  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon.  gentieman  that  they  ought  to  be  actually 
increasing  in  value  on  the  **  fructifying  principle."  The  creditors  of  Colombia  and 
Chili  ought  not  to  be  disftatisfied  that  the  interest  on  their  loans  was  not  paid.  True, 
it  was  withheld;  but  then  it  was,  of  course,  *^  fructifying  in  the  pockets"  of  the  peqple 
of  Chili  and  Colombia,  and  was  ready  to  be  extracted  on  a  future  occasion.  1  he 
Columbians  might  say,  in  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman — **  It  is  very  true 
that  we  have  not  paid  your  dividends  for  some  time,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so  for  a 
period  to  come ;  but  then  do  not  think  that  the  money  is  lost.  We  are  keeping  it 
for  your  benefit,  and  it  is  '  fructifying  in  our  possession.*  *'  There  was  another  debt 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord,  the  foreign  secretary,  had  recently  been 
directed;  and  he  feared  the  ^* fructifying  principle**  would  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
that  debt.  We  had  recently  become  security  for  that  part  of  the  debt  of  the  Nether- 
lands which  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  to  take  upon  itself.  He  forgot  the 
distinctions  taken  by  the  noble  lord — we  were  guarantees  for  the  debt,  not  security, 
and  we  were  to  have  a  claim  upon  Belgium  for  the  re-payment  of  any  advances  we 
might  make.  But  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Belgium,  enlightened  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  woiud,  no  doubt,  laugh  at  our 
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demnnds  for  re-payment,  and  congratulate  us  on  the  advantage  we  should  posbcss  in 
remaining  unpaid — the  money  due  to  us  being  retained  on  the  true  ^'  fructifying 
principle."  But,  to  be  serious,  these  doctrines  were  as  fallacious  and  extrayagant 
as  they  were  dangerous,  and  he  lamented  that  two  right  hon.  gentlemen,  holding 
high  offices  in  his  Majesty's  goTernmcnt,  in  explaining  their  views  of  the  finaucial 
situation  of  the  country,  should  have  advanced  speculations  ten  times  more  formidaUe, 
if  acted  upon  by  his  Majesty's  government,  than  any  deficiency  that  might  occur  in 
the  finances  of  the  year.  Ho  protested  against  the  introduction  of  such  doctrines, 
as  he  was  sure  that  nothing  but  the  worst  consequence  could  result  from  them.  He 
was  sure  that  it  was  a  g^reat  mistake  to  suppose,  that  we  could  remove  existing  taxes, 
and  replace  them  by  others,  vrithout  occasioning  great  mischief.  And  he  deprecated 
that  overwhelming  desire  to  catch  the  applause  of  those  out  of  doors,  which  seemed 
the  basis  of  the  conduct  of  the  government.  He  would  teU  the  noble  lord,  that 
popularity  so  earned  was  sure  to  be  fallacious.  Circumstances  might  occur  with 
regard  to  the  machinery  of  a  tax,  that  might  render  it  occasionally  advisable  to 
substitute  one  that  did  not  press  so  severely  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But, 
as  a  rule,  he  doubted  the  policy  of  repealing  imposts  that  had  long  been  in  existence, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  introducing  other  taxes  which,  in  theory,  appeared  leas  oppressive. 
He  might  say,  from  experience,  that  the  old  system  was  less  burdensome  than  the 
new  and  plausible  schemes  which  had  been  lately  introduced ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  retain  the  duties  we  had  at  present,  than  run  the  risk  of  a  great 
defalcation  in  our  revenue,  by  the  substitution  of  new  taxes.  The  commutation  of 
taxes  was  not  likely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  burthens  which  at  present  press  upon 
them.  He  must,  therefore,  caution  the  noble  lord  against  the  adoption  of  untried 
and  plausible  experiments  in  taxation;  for  it  was  the  noble  lord's  duty  to  recoUeet 
that  the  faith  to  the  public  creditor  ought,  on  no  consideration  whatever,  to  be  shaken. 
He  rose  principally  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  even  if  the  statement  of  the  noble 
lord,  with  regard  to  our  financial  prospects,  was  correct,  still  it  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  his  apprehension  on  this  head  would  be  far  greater,  his  confidence  in 
the  future  prospects  of  the  country  much  shaken,  if  he  thought  that  the  noble  lord 
could  approach  this  subject  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which  had  characterised  the 
speeches  of  the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen.  He  should  regret,  indeed,  if  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  could,  with  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the  treasury,  regard  with 
indifierence  the  deficiency  in  our  revenue ;  and  still  more  should  he  feel  alarmed,  if 
he  thought  the  noble  lord  could  maintain  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  the  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade — that  this  deficiency  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, but  rather  a  subject  for  congratulation.  He  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would 
find  it  best  to  adhere  to  those  measures  by  which  the  national  faith  could  be  supported. 
He  trusted  that  those  in  whose  hands  our  financial  affairs  were  placed,  would  consider 
well  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  events  passing  in  other  countries,  before 
they  attempted  extensive  financial  changes,  and  would  not  suffer  a  desire  for 
momentary  popularity  to  divert  them  from  the  high  and  important  duty  of  maintaining 
the  public  credit.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Thetford,  said,  that  it  would 
have  been  easv  for  former  governments  to  have  kept  up  taxes  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  form  an  efficient  sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of  £7,000,000.  He  differed  entirely 
from  his  hon.  friend ;  for  there  would  have  been  such  a  combination  of  parties  again^ 
any  government  which  attempted  to  maintain  a  surplus  revenue  to  that  extent,  as 
would  have  compelled  a  reduction  of  taxation.  At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  believed 
that  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  a  surplus  revenue  to  a  certain  amount  should 
be  maintained  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit.  The  safety  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  our  burthens  hereafter,  was  involved 
in  the  steady  payment  of  the  public  creditor;  and  he  entreated  the  noble  lord  not  to 
sanction  any  measure,  nor  to  undertake  an^  great  change,  connected  with  our 
finances,  calculated  in  the  least  degree  to  excite  alarm  as  to  a  possible  violation  of 
the  public  faith  of  this  country. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  was  then  brought  up ;  the  resolutions  dgreed 
to ;  and  a  bill  founded  thereon  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Febbuaby  7,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Comniittoe 
on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  clause  31,  which  provides  that  freemen  shall  «iot  vote  in  boroughs  uulesi 
resident,  being  read — 

Sis  Robert  Peel  said,  be  only  performed  a  duty  which  he  very  rarely  had  had 
occasion  to  perform,  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  amendments  introduced 
into  this  clause.  The  main  distinction  between  this  clause  and  the  corresponding 
elause  in  the  bill  of  last  session  was  this,  that  the  rights  of  freemen  entitled  to  their 
freedom  by  birth  or  servitude  were  now  secured  to  them  and  to  Uieir  successors  for 
ever.  He  thought  this  an  important  object  gained ;  first,  because  it  introduced  a 
new  class  of  voters,  and  broke  the  uniformity  which  would  otherwise  be  established 
by  the  £10  clause;  and  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  it  maintained  the  hereditary 
privileges  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  society.  If  other  hereditary 
privileges  were  to  be  preserved,  as  he  trusted  thev  would  be,  those  possessed  by  the 
artisan  and  mechanic  ought  not  to  be  violated.  He  must  remind  the  House  that  the 
clause  now  stood  exactly  as  it  was  proposed  to  stand  last  session  by  an  hbn.  relative 
of  his,  the  member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Edmund  Peel).  His  hon.  relative  had  drawn 
the  dbtinction  between  mere  honorary  freedom,  and  the  freedom  acquired  by  birth 
Or  servitude,  and  had  strenuously,  though  at  the  same  time  unsuccessfully,  contended 
Tor  the  maintenance  of  that  privilege  wnich  was  now  effectually  secured.  His  exer- 
tions had  not,  however,  been  unavailing,  as  the  exact  terms  of  his  amendment  wers 
now  incorporated  in  the  bilL  On  the  part  of  his  hon.  relative,  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  ho  begged  to  express  his  satisfaction 
that  justice  had  been  done  to  a  class  of  electors  who  prized  this  privilege,  much  less 
on  account  of  any  personal  advantage  which  they  individually  derived  from  it,  than 
on  account  of  its  being  an  ancient  franchise,  which  they  wished  to  transmit  to  their 
children  and  successors  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  they  had  themselves  inherited  or  ac- 
quired it. 

Lord  Althorp  would  not  say  the  amendment  was  an  improvement,  yet,  as  the  min- 
isters found  it  was  a  point  they  could  concede  with  consbtency  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  they  did  nut  reject  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  glad  the  noble  lord  had  adopted  the  amendment,  but  could 
not  see  why  the  noble  lord  had  agreed  to  it  if  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  improvement 
to  the  bill.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  broke  m  upon  the  £10  clause, 
which  was  held  up  as  of  such  vital  importance. 

Clause  agreed  to. 


RELATIONS  WITH  PORTUGAL. 
Febbuary  9,  1832. 

Mr.  Courtenayliaving  introduced  this  subject  by  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  said 
he  felt  justified  in  calliug  for  some  explanation  as  to  the  suspension  of  our  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Portugal — the  events  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Tagus — and  the  conduct  of  the  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal — and  concluded  by  moving, 
^*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  copies  or  extracts  of 
information  (if  any),  received  by  his  Majesty's  government,  concerning  the  enlistment 
of  men,  or  equipment  of  vessels,  on  an  intended  expedition  against  the  present 
ffovernment  of  Portugal;  and  of  any  applications  in  relation  thereto  received  by 
his  Majesty's  government,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  his  Majesty's  government  thereupon." 

Lord  Eliot  supported  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed.  Viscount  Palmerston  remarked  that  he  should  not 
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take  the  result  of  the  motiuii  to  be  confined  merely  to  the  production  of  half  a  dozen 
additional  affidavits,  but  to  extend  to  the  approvaJ,  or  otherwise,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  government  had  conducted  its  foreign  relations. 

Sib  Robert  Feel  suid,  that  the  government  would  g^ve  some  proof  of  their  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  their  cau^e,  if  they  condesc^ided  to  state  reasons  for  the 
opposition  they  ofiered  to  the  motions  which  were  brought  before  the  House,  instead 
of  upon  every  occasion  declaring  that  each  individual  question  a£Pected  the  goieral 
stability  of  the  administration,  and  must  thert*fure  be  opposed.  They  would  bare 
icted  more  fiiirly  now  in  oonung  forward  with  statements,  explanatory  of  their  acts, 
than  in  endeavouring,  as  they  had  done,  to  shield  themselves  from  an  enquiry  into 
their  alleged  misconduct.  On  one  occasion  they  turn  round,  and  say.  Remember  the 
Reform  Sill;  unless  you  vote  for  us,  the  Reform  Bill  is  lost.  On  the  question  of  the 
Russian  Dutch  loan,  did  not  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  expressly 
state,  if  you  suffer  us  to  be  beaten  on  this  question,  we  are  lost;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  reform  unless  you  certify  the  Attomey-g^nerars  law  to  be  good  law.  The  same 
eourse  of  proceeding  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  question  then  before  them. 
Some  hon.  members  entertained  great  suspicions  as  to  the  relations  in  which  England 
and  Portugal  were  now  placed  with  regard  to  each  other ;  and  the  instant  those 
suspicions  were  propounded,  and  an  explanation  demanded,  up  started  his  noble 
friend  with  a  declaration,  that  this  was  an  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
government  generally,  and  therefore  he  must  decline  considering  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  particular  question  at  issue.  He  would  address  himsdf  to  some  of  the 
arguments  used  on  the  other  side.  The  noble  lord  (Morpeth)  the  member  for 
Yorkshire,  had  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  at  Terceira,  as  if  the  opinion  of 
parliament  had  not  been  already  pronounced  upon  that  subject.  The  noble  lord  had 
devoted  the  great  part  of  his  speech  to  the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  our  inter- 
fering iir  that  instance,  concluding  with  an  assertion,  that  the  sole  ground  upon  which 
the  government  of  that  day  escaped  condemnation,  was  the  gratitude  the  country 
fblt  for  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  bill.  In  consideration  of  this 
measure,  the  opposition  of  that  day  was  unwilling  to  censure  them.  The  opposition 
was  pacified  and  merciful.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  unkind  of  the  subordi- 
nate persons  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  present  administration;  but  he  might 
be  permitted  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  leaders.  First,  however,  he  would  remark, 
that  upon  a  question  of  censure  upon  the  ministry,  the  House  had  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  supported  by  78 — opposed  by  191 ;  and  consequently  there  was  a  majo- 
rity of  113  in  favour  of  the  late  government.  The  noble  lord  accounted  for  their 
triumph  by  attributing  it  to  the  forbearance  of  the  party  oppoSed  to  them,  ^ow, 
on  what  ground  did  tlus  pretended  forbearance  rest?  Ho  would  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  course  pursued  by  subordinate  members  of  the  party — but  would  refer  to 
the  acts  of  its  leaders.  He  saw  on  the  opposite  bench  ^\e  cabinet  ministers  sitting 
together.  Those  ^ve  cabinet  minbters  tooK  a  part  on  the  Terceira  question.  First, 
there  was  the  right  hon.  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr.  Charles  Grant);  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  who  sat  next  him,  was  teller  in  the  division;  the  next 
noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  proposed  the  censure;  the  next  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  voted  for  it ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  made  the 
best  speech  in  support  of  it.  Now,  as  there  were  onlv  ^\e  of  these  gentlemen  now 
in  office,  and  as  all  the  five  had  voted  against  the  late  administration,  surely  no 
claim  for  great  forbearance  could  be  established.  To  address  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  the  noble  lord,  he  must  remark,  when 
the  noble  lord  accused  that  side  of  the  House  of  a  desire  to  censure  the  conduct  of 
government  right  or  wrong,  that  he,  for  one,  would  proceed  upon  no  such  principle 
as  that  which  was  attributed  to  his  party  by  the  noble  lord.  When  he  thought  the 
ministers  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  he  would  boldly  express  his  opinion  to  that 
effect;  and  when  he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  credit,  he  would  at  once  admit  it. 
The  noble  lord  had  said  that  no  objection  could  be  fairly  taken  either  to  the  period 
or  to  the  mode  which  was  chosen  for  the  enforcement  of  the  British  claims  upon 
Portugal.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a  repeated  neglect 
of  our  remonstrance  upon  the  part  of  Portugal  which  did  justify  England  in  its  in- 
terference. He  would  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese  with  respect  to  British  subjects.    He  denied  the  assertion  that  his  noble 
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friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  manifested  the  slightest  disposition  to  overlook  the  just 
claim  which  those  British  subjects  had  for  redress.  That  noble  lord  had  made  a 
demand  for  reparation,  and  had  informed  the  Portuguese  government,  that  if  this 
demand  were  not  acceded  to,  it  would  be  enforced  by  a  naval  expedition.  Suppose 
thirty  days  had  been  allowed  to  Portugal  to  make  reparation.  Could  it  be  justly 
said,  that  the  allowance  of  such  an  interval  before  the  actual  application  of  force 
was  a  proof  of  indi£ference  to  British  wrongs.  He  could  confidently  declare, 
that,  if  the  late  ministers  had  remained  in  office,  they  would  have  as  rigidly  exacted 
reparation  for  the  injuries  of  Portugal  as  their  successors  had  done.  But  nothing, 
it  appeared,  would  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  the  resort 
to  force.  There  must  be  no  delay — no  expostulation — no  consideration  of 
tenderness  towards  an  ancient  and  powerless  ally,  but  every  demand  roust  be  in- 
stantly enforced  at  tlie  point  of  the  sword.  Was  this  the  pacific  policy  wliich 
reform  was  to  establish?  One  gentleman  roused  their  passions  by  an  inflamed 
•ooount  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  on  individuals — another  taunted  them  with 
mean  and  cowardly  submission  to  insults— a  third  demanded  that  they  should  mitreh 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Poland,  and  yet  these  advocates  for  war  had  voted  for  reform 
as  the  surest  guarantee  of  perpetual  peace.  When  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
«ide  took  credit  for  their  great  promptness  in  enforcing  British  claims,  and  at  the 
vame  time  admitted,  that  this  proceeding  upon  our  part  justified  a  like  proceeding 
upon  the  part  of  France,  he  thought  that  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  great 
eaution  on  our  part,  and  the  policy  of  exhausting  every  other  means  before  they 
had  recourse  to  absolute  force.  With  rcipcct  to  the  British  claims,  he  thought  the 
eonduct  of  the  noble  lord  was  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  England  to  have  sufiered  a  much  longer 
period  to  elapse  without  asserting  these  claims.  But  to  come  to  the  next  and  most 
important  point — ^the  rights  of  France,  were  they  of  the  same  character?  Decidedly 
not.  They  were  entirely  dissimilar.  He  must  also  say,  that  these  claims  were  not 
put  forwurd  in  the  most  irreproachable  way.  He  thought  the  noble  lord,  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  made  use  of  some  expressions,  from  which  he  would  be  not 
unwilling  to  recede  before  the  termination  of  the  debate.  But  whether  the  noble  lord 
did  or  did  not  retract  those  expressions,  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
they  could  not  be  vindicated.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  even  if  Bonhomme  was 
jusUy  condemned,  the  French  government  was  still  borne  out  in  its  demands  for 
reparation,  on  account  of  other  injuries  it  had  sustained ;  and  yet  one  of  those  de* 
mands  was  that  the  judges  who  had  justly  condemned  Bonhomme  should  bo  dismissed, 
and  that  the  sentence  passed  on  him  should  bo  abrogated.  [An  hon.  member:  That 
is  a  quibble.)  A  quibble!  he  said  it  was  n6  quibble.  In  addition  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  judges,  a  compensation  of  20,000  francs  was  demanded  for  Bonhomme.  Now,  if 
the  sentence  was  a  just  one,  was  it  reasonable  to  demand  such  a  payment  for  the 
man  who  had  been  justly  condemned?  If  one  state,  possessing  great  power,  were 
thus  by  force  to  compel  assent  to  such  demands  from  a  weak  state,  he  asked,  what 
security  was  there  for  the  integprity  or  independence  of  any  of  the  minor  powers  of 
Europe?  Why,  they  would  exist  only  by  sufierance.  No  government  had  a  right 
to  make  such  demands.  What  must  be  the  condition  of  judges,  too,  if  they  were 
to  be  liable  to  dismissal,  upon  the  application  of  a  foreign  government,  for  having 
justly  condemned  a  foreigner  who  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country!  Supposing  the  sentence  to  be  manifestly  unjust,  he 
did  not  blame  France  for  interfering:  but  he  thought  that,  without  the  fullest  proof 
of  corruption  in  the  judges,  France  never  should  have  put  forward  a  demand  for 
their  disnussal.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  next  demand  was,  for  the  reversal  of 
bU  sentences  passed  upon  Frenchmen  for  political  ofiences  daring  the  last  two  years, 
without  qualification,  exception,  or  enquiiy.  Was  not  such  a  demand  from  a  strong 
power  to  a  weak  one,  absolutely  fatal  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  weak 

Kwer?  The  letter  from  the  noble  lord  to  Mr.  Uoppner  stated,  in  efiect,  that  as  the 
irtuguese  government  had  before  changed  their  judges  npon  ^milar  occasions,  diey 
might  as  well  do  so  on  the  present  But  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  doubt  his  own 
view  of  the  case;  for  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  desiring 
him  to  recommend  an  enquiry,  npon  the  part  of  the  French  government,  into  the 
true  character  of  the  transactions  in  Port!^^.    Was  any  such  enqoiiy  made,  or  ^ 
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that  government  proceed  upon  vague  rumour.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Ebrington), 
congratulated  the  House  upon  the  fact  of  the  country's  having  escaped  the  recog- 
nition of  Don  Miguel  by  the  resignation  of  the  late  government;  but  here  the  noble 
lord  differed  altogether  from  one  of  his  leaders.  A  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp),  wheu 
allusion  was  made  in  the  king's  speech,  in  'the  year  1830,  to  the  necessity  of  speedily 
acknowledging  the  sovereign  of  rortugal  defaeto^  had  expressed  his  cordial  concur- 
rence in  the  policy  of  so  doing,  and  had  moreover  declared,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  government  would  be  justihed  in  delaying  the  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  longer. 
In  this  opinion  he  certainly  concurred  with  the  noble  lord;  for  he  thought  that  it 
was  fair  to  conclude  that  a  sovereign  de  facto^  who  maintained  his  authority  for 
three  years,  was  the  choice  of  the  people:  we  were  entitled  to  withhold  our  recognition 
of  Don  Miguel  at  first.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  violated  his  promises  to 
this  country — but  if  we  did  not  interrupt  the  relations  of  peace  with  him  on  thai 
account,  and  if  the  people  of  Portugal  admitted  his  right  to  rule  over  them,  surely  we 
were  not  justified  in  a  permanent  refusal  to  re-establish  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Portugal.  If  the  .contrary  doctrine  were  upheld,  how  could  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  new  sovereign  of  France  be  justified  ?  In  his  opinion,  the  private  character  of 
the  prince  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  He  conceived  that  the  United 
States  had  displayed  a  much  wiser  policy  towards  the  sovereign  de  facto  oi  Portugal, 
in  recognising  him,  while  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  demanding  repara- 
tion for  injuries.  He  trusted  that,  in  the  pending  contest  between  Don  Pedro  and 
Don  Miguel,  England  would  practically  observe  the  neutrality  which  her  ministers 
professed,  that  no  indignation  against  the  personal  conduct  of  Don  Miguel^no 
sympathy  with  such  persons  as  Bonhomme — ^would  disturb  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
House,  and  precipitate  the  country  into  any  course  at  variance  with  that  which  the 
law  of  nations,  and  our  true  interests,  prescribed.  Whatever  they  might  think  of 
Don  Pedro  or  Don  Miguel,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to 
maintain  a  friendly  and  close  connection  with  Portugal.  The  country  was  bound  to  do 
this  on  every  principle  of  law,  equity,  and  prudence;  but  be  did  not  fear,  notwith- 
standing what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  that  a  strict  neutrality  had  not 
been  observed.  Any  departure  from  it,  under  the  present  position  of  European  politics, 
would  be  ultimately  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  This  country  was  bound 
to  Portugal  by  several  treaties  which  gave  England  rights  in  Portugal,  and  imposed 
obligations  on  England  in  return;  so  that  our  relations  with  Portugal  were  not 
merely  governed  by  ordinary  international  law,  but  by  conventional  law.  Under 
that  law,  we  claimed  from  rortugal  particular  commercial  advantages,  and  were 
bound  in  return  to  support  and  protect  that  country.  The  alliance  was  not  with  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  state,  but  with  the  state  itself,  and  Portugal  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  this  country  an  observance  of  the  eng^agements  into  which  it  had  entered, 
and  which  were  the  price  of  commercial  privileges  and  immimities  granted  to  us 
by  Portugal  in  return.  He  did  not  contend  that,  in  a  case  of  disputed  succession  to 
the  throne— in  a  case  of  invasion  by  one  of  the  clumants — that  we  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  assist  the  other  in  repelling  that  invasion;  but  he  did  contend  that  we 
were  bound  to  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and  to  give  no  countenance  or  support  to 
the  invader.  The  system  which  hod  n6toriously  been  pursued  in  this  country,  of 
enlisting  men,  fitting  out  ardiaments,  purchasing  warlike  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  one  of  the  contending  parties,  was  a  direct  breach,  not  only  of  conventional, 
but  of  international,  law.  In  this  respect  the  Portuguese  themselves  had  set  this 
country  a  better  example.  In  the  year  16^4,  at  the  period  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Rupert  betook  themselves  to  Portugal  to  arrange 
an  expedition  against  the  then  government  of  England,  that  government  required  the 
Portuguese  to  consido*  them  as  rebels;  and  in  the  year  1656,  the  Portuguese  refused 
to  harbour  the  two  princes,  as  beine  opponents  to  a  £2e  facto  government.  There 
was  another  instance:  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  our  American  colonies,  Portugal 
was  prohibited  by  Enffland  from  harbouring  any  of  the  rebel  subjects  of  the  king, 
or  holding  any  amicable  communication  with  the  revolted  provinces.  With  regard  to 
the  main  question  before  the  House,  it  was  said,  they  had  only  heard  rumours  and 
whispers,  which  did  not  prove  any  thing;  but  if  this  motion  were  carried — if  the 
papers  were  produced — he  should  be  able  to  show  clear  cases  of  the  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act.    It  was  notorious  that  there  were  stations  in  the  metropolis 
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for  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro;  and  it  was  equally  notorious, 
that  a  preference  was  given  to  British  soldiers.  It  was  also  well  Known,  tliat,  on 
application  at  the  Custom-house,  four  vessels,  destined  for  the  expedition  against 
Portugal,  had  heon  detained  in  the  river.  They  had  been  detained  at  the  instance  of 
that  department  (the  customs)  wliich  is  empowered  by  law  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act;  and  yet  these  four  vessels,  having  troops  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  equipment  of  Don  Pedro,  after  a  detention  of  threo  weeks  were  released 
by  the  intervention  of  his  Majesty's  government.  Why  were  they  not  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  ordinary  tribunal,  the  court  of  exchequer?  The  executive 
government  released  these  vessels  without  the  intervention  of  law.  That  conduct 
bad  placed  the  ^vernment  under  the  just  suspicion  of  having  violated  neutrality. 
Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  these  four  vessels  which  had  been  thus  released,  after  three 
weeks*  detention  by  the  customs,  did,  subsequently  to  their  release,  actually  form 
part  of  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro?  Was  it  not  the  fact,  that  one  of  these  vessels 
was  the  very  vessel  from  which  the  proclamation  of  Don  Pedro  was  issued?  If  these 
were  facts,  and  if  these  vessels  were  suffered  to  go  to  a  French  port,  and  to  form  part 
of  an  expedition  against  Don  Miguel,  it  was  a  violation  of  our  neutrality.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  were  bound  to  be  careful,  and  see  that  foreign 
vessels  were  not  unjustly  detained;  but  when  a  detention  had  taken  place,  on  infor- 
mation on  oath,  the  ships  should  not  have  been  released  without  an  appeal  to  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  public  inconvenience 
might  liave  arisen  from  the  detention  of  foreigners.  Let  foreigpners  obey  the  law 
of  this  country — and  thus  avoid  that  inconvenience.  They  had  no  right  to  com- 
promise us  by  the  commission,  on  neatral  ground,  of  acts  of  hostility.  If  the  noble 
lord  objected  to  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  public  inconvenience  attending  the 
production  of  the  papers  moved  for,  that  would  be  a  different  question;  but  he  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  force  of  the  only  objection  made  to  their  production — namely, 
that  to  call  for  them  was  to  employ  a  censure  on  the  government.  It  might  be  easy, 
by  means  of  a  majority,  to  negative  this  motion ;  but  not  so  easy  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  neutrality  had  not  been  violated,  and  that  the  expedition  had  not  sailed 
from  a  French  port  under  the  countenance  of  England.  If  Don  Miguel  were  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  Don  Pedro  succeeded  to  it,  was  it  to  be  believed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  England  would  remain  predominant  in  Portugal?  What  reply  could  be 
made  to  Spain,  should  she  say,  *^  I  feel  my  interests  compromised  by  the  destruction 
of  Don  MigueFs  authority,  and  I  will  exercise  that  right  of  assisting  to  maintain  it, 
which  cannot  be  denied  to  me,  if  other  powers  may  co-operate  in  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  it."  He  must  say  one  word  regarding  the  municipal  law  of  this  country. 
If  ministers  thought  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  so  atrocious,  why  did  they  not 
at  once  propose  the  repeal  of  it?  If  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition,  knowing  its 
nature,  it  was  their  duty  at  least  not  to  interfere,  as  they  had  interfered,  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law.  If  ministers  were  desirous  of  maintaining  tranquillity, 
they  ought,  above  all,  to  be  desirous  of  maintaining  neutrality,  and  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  gave  the  means  of  maintaining  it.  If  it  had  been  departed  from  in  this 
instance.  Great  Britain  had  abandoned  the  high  ground  she  ought  to  occupy,  had 
pursued  a  course  alike  forbidden  by  prudence  and  by  justice,  and  had  set  an  example 
to  after  times  from  which  the  most  serious  evils  might  be  anticipated. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanley, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  to  be  allowed  to  explain  one  point:  the  right  hon  gentle- 
man had  granted  that  the  sentence  on  Bonhomme  was  just,  and  yet  contended  that 
it  was  right  to  dismiss  the  judges  on  account  of  the  concealed  flogging.  If  that 
punishment  was  in  addition  to  their  sentence,  it  would  have  been  the  grossest  injustice 
to  make  these  persons  lesponsible  for  it. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion;  Ayes,  139;  Noes,  274;  majority,  135. 
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HERTFORD  ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING. 
February  10,  1832. 

Mr.  Duncombe  complained  of  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  the  signatures  had 
been  obtained  to  the  above  address,  it  having  been  represented  as  an  address  to  his 
Migesty  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for  a  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes;  while  in 
reality  it  congratulated  the  King  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure,  and  for  not  having 
created  Peers  to  ensure  t^at  object  The  petitioners  were  ready  to  prove,  at  the  bar  of 
that  House,  that  never  was  there  a  more  gross  attempt  to  deceive  hb  Majesty  and 
the  public  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  county  of  Hertford  in  reference  to  Reform,'  than 
the  address  to  which  their  signatures  were  thus  fraudulently  obtained. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Rob£RT  PsKLsaid,  thatallthis  discussion  had  arisen  out  of  a  combination  of  wor- 
thy gentlemen,  who  had  signed  a  petition  they  had  never  read,  and  who,  in  consequence 
of  doing  so,  had  provoked  a  discussion  on  all  the  mysteries  and  arcana  of  Peer*making, 
which  would  postpone,  for  some  small  portion  of  the  evening,  the  discussion  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  What  he  rose  to  protest  agunst  was,  that  these  persons  who  had  signed 
this  petition  without  reading  it,  and  who  had  thus  unnecessarily  introduced  a  debate, 
should  still  take  it  on  themselves  to  press  the  House  not  to  allow  of  further  delay  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill.  The  delay  was  not  with  them — it  was  with  those  persons 
who  caused  these  unnecessary  discussions;  and  he  humbly  expostulated  with  Messrs. 
Sears,  WesUke,  and  Thimbleby,  against  such  uncalled  for  proceedings.  He  hoped, 
after  this,  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  think  of  calling  upon  them  to  sit  upon 
Saturday.  He  should  not  say  any  thing  at  present  on  the  other  part  of  the  question; 
he  would  not  assume  the  possibility  of  a  Whig  government  overpowering  in  this  way 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Peers:  he  should  wait  till  he  saw  that  attempt  made  before 
he  said  a  word  upon  it;  but  if  the  peers  were  to  be  created  for  the  purpose,  he  must 
say,  that  he  thought  the  six  petitioners  had  as  good  a  right  to  bo  selected  for  the 
honours  of  The  0€usetU  as  any  other.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry  said, 
that  week  by  week  he  had  examined  The  OazeUe^  to  see  the  announcement  of  the 
new  creations.  If  this  violence  should  be  done  to  the  constitution,  he  hoped  that 
the  same  Gazette  which  contained  tlie  122  peers  desired  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member,  would  include  among  the  numbers  the  name  of  Baron  Thimbleby  of  Bamet. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
February  10,  1832. 

The  House  resolved  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill, — Mr.  Bcmal  in  the  chair: — 

On  the  51st  clause  being  put,  by  which  authority  is  given  to  the  barristers  to 
summon  witnesses  to  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  pending  before  them;  and 
in  case  of  refiisal  by  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  to  give  evidence,  to  commit  such  party 
refusing  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  seven  days. 

Mr.  Goulburn  thought  that  some  diflSculty  would  arise  from  the  wording  of  the 
clause;  for,  though  the  barrister  was  empowered  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness,  there  was  no  provision  in  the  clause  as  to  any  person  by  whom 
the  warrant  was  to  be  executed;  so  that  it  was  only  when  the  witness  appeared 
before  the  barrister  that  he  was  liable  to  punishment,  for,  if  he  chose  to  stay  away, 
he  suffered  no  liability. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  conceived  another  difficulty  presented  itself;  for  no  party  was 
bound  to  attend  as  a  witness  until  his  reasonable  travelling  expenses  had  been  ten- 
dered to  him;  and  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  ask^  was  the  party 
to  make  the  tender?  If  there  were  no  such  party,  how  could  the  witness  be  bound  to 
attend?  He  admitted  that  it  might  be  said  that  every  witness  might  be  presumed 
to  reside  within  the  borough  or  town  within  which  the  vote  was  to  be  given;  but 
supposing  him  to  be  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  who  was  the  party  interested  to  make 
the  tender  of  his  expenses? 
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Lord  Althorp  had  do  hesitation,  after  the  sunrgestions  which  had  bcon  thrown  out, 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  clause. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  manner  in  which  his  suggestions  had  been  met, 
affisrded  a  great  encouragement  to  hon.  members  on  his  side  of  the  House  to  offer 
for  consideration  amencfmcnts  to  the  bill,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were 
received. 

The  Attorney-general  assured  the  right  hon.  baronet  that  every  reasonable  sug- 
gestion had,  an(i  ever  would  have,  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  government. 

The  clause  postponed. 

On  the  53rQ  clause,  enacting  that  lists  of  voters  for  counties  shaU  be  transmitted 
to  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  and  that  lists  of  voters  for  cities  or  boroughs  shall  be  kept 
by  the  returning  officers, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  was  a  point  in  this  clause  to  which  be  begged  to  call 
sttentioDy  as  there  was  no  provbion  m  it  for  correcting  the  list,  should  there  be  an 
error  in  the  entry  of  the  names,  except  taking^  the  case  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Act  required  distinctly,  that  the  form  of  the  list  and 
notice  applicable  to  cities  and  boroughs,  should  be  drawtf  according  to  the  schedule 
of  the  act,  and  that  the  Ohristian  name  of  the  voter  should  be  copied  into  a  book 
from  the  list.  Suppose  a  person  had  two  Christian  names,  and  be,  ov  mistake,  was 
entered  by  only  one;  when  he  came  to  the  poll  he  might  be  rejected  and  the  only 
tribunal  before  which  such  a  mistake  could  be  corrected  would  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  case  to  be  met  with  in  Rogers*s  work  on  elec- 
tions, where  a  man*s  name  was  entered  differently;  in  one  case  it  was  '*  Charles**  at 
full  length,  and  in  the  other  simply  '^  Chas.**  ifhis  led  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  vote.  There  being  no  remedy  provided  for  correcting  a  trivial  error  of  this 
description,  the  omission  might  be  an  encouragement  to  liti^tion  in  elections.  He, 
therefore,  thought  there  should  be  some  provbion  affording  the  means  of  correcting 
palpable  and  unimportant  errors,  by  some  less  tedious  and  expensive  machinery  dian 
an  election  committee.  The  evil  arising  from  litigation,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
of  thb  kind,  might  be  clearly  exemplified  by  the  Bedford  case,  and  the  law  on  this 
subject  could  not  bo  too  clear.  In  the  case  he  alluded  to,  277  voters  were  objected 
to  out  of  500,  on  account  of  their  assessments  to  the  land-tax  being  informal.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  but  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  whether  any  mode  was  to  be  adopted  for  correcting  mistakes  other 
than  that  of  coming  before  an  election  committee?  It  would  be  necessary  that  a 
proper  party  for  determining  this  point  should  be  appointed:  whereby,  on  coming 
to  the  poll,  a  voter  should  have  an  opportunity  of  recUfying  anv  error  that  might 
have  crept  into  the  Ibt;  for,  unless  thb  was  done,  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  making  frivolous  objections.  As  the  bill  at  present  stood,  the  occupation  of  suc- 
cessive premises  would  entitle  a  man  to  vote.  Supposing  a  man  had  occupied  three 
or  four  different  premises,  it  would  be^  necessary,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  state 
his  qualification,  and  if,  by  accident,  his  Christian  name  should  be  entered  differently 
in  the  lists,  ho  would,  without  some  such  remedy,  be  liable  to  have  his  vote  oli- 
jectcd  to. 

LoM  John  Russell  t  hough t^  the  general  provbion  made  by  the  clause  was  calculated 
to  prevent  such  mistakes.  The  Bedford  case,  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
arose  from  some  neglect  with  regard  to  the  land-tax.  The  attempt  to  remedy  minute 
evils  by  legislation  very  often  created  greater  ones.  *   . 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  sole  object  was  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
having  recourse  to  such  an  expensive  remedy  as  a  conmiittee  of  that  House  was 
known  to  be.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  clause, 
to  meet  the  objection.  Some  such  provbion  as  a  man  coming  forward  and  declaring, 
^^  I  am  A.  B.,  but  my  name  b  entered  on  the  list  as  C.  D.,**  would  bo  likely  to  pre- 
vent appeab  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  as  was  also  the  54th. 

On  the  55th  clause,  enacting  that  the  expenses  of  overseers  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  poor- rate,  being  put, 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  this  was  an  enactment  of  considerable  importance, 
OS  it  went  to  provide  that  the  expenses  of  the  overseers  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  collected  for  the  support  of  the  poor.     He  thought  this  singularty  objectionable, 
78— Vol.  IL 
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because  it  had  the  effect  of  saddling^  a  very  considerable  expense  on  a  rate  which  all 
classes  of  persons  were  desirous  should  be  decreased  instead  of  augmented.  The 
very  next  clause  appeared  to  be  framed  by  piersons  aware  of  the  objections  which 
were  sure  to  be  entertained  against  accumulating  charges  upon  this  almost  sacred 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  for  it  was  by  that  clause  provided,  that  the  expenses 
incidental  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  district  barristers  should  be  borno 
out  of  the  public  purse.  This  objection  had,  it  would  seem  in  this  clause,  struck 
the  framers  of  the  bill,  and  he  regretted  the  same  caution  had  not  been  shown  in  the 
clause  before  the  committee.  There  would  not  be  wanting  village  Humes — he  meant 
the  allusion  complimentarily — who  would  not  fail  to  deprecate  saddling  the  poor- 
rates  with  the  objects  of  that  particular  fund.  The  clause  would  be  a  g^reat  hardship 
on  those  scot  and  lot  voters  who  would  have  to  defray  the  expenses  under  a  bill 
which  disfranchised  them.  He  begged  the  committee  to  be  on  their  guard  what 
they  resolved  upon  with  respect  to  this  very  singular  and  anomalous  provision  in 
the  bill,  as  their  conduct  would  most  certainly  be  scrutinized  with  more  than  ordinary 
strictness  and  severity  by  their  constituents  throughout  the  country,  if  they  should 
be  induced  to  encumber  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  this  heavy  charge. 
He  had  another  eround  of  objection.  The  boroughs  were  not,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  parishes,  and  therefore,  in  some  cases,  the  parish  would  be 
burthened  with  an  expense  which  would  not  properly  belong  to  it. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not,  he  confessed,  see  how  the  payment  of  these  occasional  ex- 
penses could  be  more  safely  or  economically  provideid  for  than  by  leaving  the  defray- 
ing of  the  charges  incurred  by  the  constables  of  the  districts  to  the  local  fund  of  the 
places  interested.  It  was  certainly  better  than  permitting  it  to  be  claimed  out  of 
the  Exchequer,  because  it  was  evident  that  office  could  not  have  the  same  control 
over  the  constable  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  the  local  authorities,  or  the 
private  persons  interested  in  Keeping  down  those  expenses. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  every  measure  should  be  devised  to  contract  parochial  ex- 
penditure, instead  of  adding  to  it.  The  amount  annually  collected  was  already 
enormous,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  its  increase.  While  all  other  public  burthens 
were  under  the  control  of  that  House,  this  was  exempt  from  their  management,  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  very  carefid  how  they  added  any  additional  charges  to  it, 
particularly  if  they  at  all  partook  of  an  undefined  character.  The  overseer  was  an 
officer  acting  generally  gratuitously,  and  was  often  a  person  wholly  incompetent  to 
attend  to  complicated  accounts.  lie  must,  therefore,  incur  some  expense  in  getting 
them  completed;  probably  the  attorney  and  vestry-clerk  would  assist  him;  and,  as 
such  parties  jointly  had  frequently  great  control  over  the  parish  funds,  the  chances 
were,  that  in  many  instances  large  and  unnecessary  expenses  would  be  incurred. 
The  charges,  therefore,  ought  to  be  defined,  and  their  amoimt  subjected  to  some 
other  supervision  than  that  of  the  parochial  authorities.  As  the  candidate  at  an 
election  had  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expense,  it  was  most  desirable  that,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Scotch  Bill,  the  voters  should  be  also  made  to  pay  a  small  sum  each 
towards  defraying  those  expenses.  It  struck  him  that  that  would  be  a  better  plan 
than  the  one  which  threw  those  expenses  on  the  poor-rates  generally;  for  there  was 
nothing  that  parliament  should  more  carefully  attend  to  than  the  limiting  and  con- 
trolling parochial  expenditure. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  clause,  if  such 
were  the  desire  of  the  committee. 

Clause  postponed. 

The  House  resumed.     The  committee  to  sit  again  the  next  day. 


SUPPLY— DATE  OF  THE  FINANCLVL  YEAH. 

FKnauART  13,  1832. 

Mr.  Goull)urn  having  wished  for  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  estimates 
were  brought  forward  at  this  particular  period  of  the  year, — 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  by  the  course  hitherto  taken,  the  estimates  had  been 
proposed  nf\er  a  certain  amount  of  the  money  had  been  actually  expended,  and  of 
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course  that  expenditure  must  have  been  made  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. With  the  view  of  avoiding^  this  anomaly,  he  thought  it  more  consistent 
with  the  privileges  of  that  House,  that  the  estimates  should  be  submitted  for  the 
ensuing  year  previously  to  the  supplies  being  voted,  and  before  the  government  had 
spent  any  of  the  money.  In  future,  the  financial  year  might  commence  in  April. 
He  admitted  that  a  difficulty  would  be  experienced;  but  he  believed  that  the  plan 
would  be  found  practicable  after  the  first  difficultieM  had  been  got  over. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  that  it  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  all  persons  that 
there  was  some  anomaly  in  first  expending  a  part  of  the  public  money,  and  then 
coming  to  the  House  to  ask  for  a  vote  justifying  that  expenditure.  If  the  plan  now 
proposed  could  be  effected  without  inconvenience,  it  would  undoubtedly  remove  a 
ffrcat  anomaly.  But  many  points  were  to  be  considered  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect  The  public  service  required  that  the  estimates  should  be  voted  for  the 
year,  before  the  Ist  of  April.  Now,  some  time  would  bo  required  for  the  examination 
of  these  estimates,  and  the  time  between  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  and  the  1st  of 
April  would  hardly  enable  them  to  give  the  estimates  that  examination  which  it 
was  always  desirable  to  afford  them.  Suppose  parliament  was  called  together  on 
the  15th  of  January,  he  was  afraid  that  there  might  be  subjects  of  great  interest — 
subjects,  perhaps,  of  greater  immediate  importance  than  the  estimates — that  would 
occupy  the  attention  of  parliament.  If  that  should  happen,  then,  unless  the  House 
voted  every  estimate  before  the  1st  of  April,  there  would  be  nothing  in  their  arrange- 
ment. He  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  obliged  to  violate  the  rule  he  had 
laid  down,  even  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence.  By  the  rule  he  proposed,  the 
noble  lord  gave  himself  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  and  vote  all  the  estimates  be- 
fore the  1st  of  April.  He,  however,  had  no  objection  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried. 

In  reply  to  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  needed  no  authority  to  convince  him  of  the  desirableness  of  the 
plan,  if  it  could  be  effected.  In  a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  was  evidently  pre- 
ferable; but  as  there  were  obviously  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  thought  the 
most  mature  consideration  should  be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  change  complete 
at  once. 

Subsequently,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  this  subject  could  be  much  better  discussed 
in  a  committee  than  on  the  present  occasion.  He  wished  the  House  to  proceed  with 
the  estimates. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL  CONTINGENCIES. 
Fedbuabt  13,  1882. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £200,000  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  to  defray  the  expense,  under  the  head  of  civil  contingencies,  for  one  quarter, 
fn)m  January  1,  to  March  31,  1832;  and  for  one  year — ^from  April  1,  1832,  to 
March  31,  1833. 

Mr.  Goulbum  objected  to  an  item  of  £1000,  paid  to  Mr.  Telford,  to  defray  ex- 
penses already  incurred  in  his  survey  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  water, 
and  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  same.  lie  conceived  the  expense  ought  to  bo 
borne  by  the  water  companies. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  at  the  first  view  he  had  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  tninking  that  the  water  companies  were  the  proper  persons  to  pay  the 
money.  But  it  would  be  recollected  that  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  Francis  Burdatt),  had  said,  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  expense  of 
the  survey,  if  the  treasury  would  authorize  it  to  bo  made,  which  was  consenteil  to. 
At  that  time  his  hon.  friend,  as  well  as  the  treasury,  conceived  that  the  water  com- 
panies would  be  induced  to  pay  the  money.  But  it  now  tnmed  out  that  there  w^fts 
no  chance  of  persuading  them  to  do  so.  And  then  the  question  came  before  the 
treasury  in  this  shape.  A  committee  of  that  House  had  reported  its  opinion,  that 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  procure  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis. 
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and  were  tbey  not  to  endeavour  to  support  that  opinioo?  lender  all  the  circuni'r 
atjtnces,  he  thought  the  government  was  called  upou  to  make  (he  advance. 

Sib  Rodekt  Perl  said,  that  some  time  after  that  report  had  been  made,  lie  had 
refused  to  grant  this  money,  and  the  House  had  approved  of  his  refusal.  He  had 
had  repeated  communications  with  the  water  companies,  and  he  was  enabled  to  say^ 
that  they  had  never  authorized  the  slightest  expectation  that  they  would  pay  for  the 
sun'ey.  He  must  protest  against  the  government  undertaking  the  expense.  We 
were  not  here  in  the  same  situation  as  France  was  under  the  Bourbons,  who  provided 
for  every  thing  in  the  country.  He  was  convmced  that  the  projected  worK  would 
never  succeed,  except  as  a  private  speculation.  If  it  did  not  succeed,  why  should 
the  government  be  at  the  expense?  and  if  it  did  succeed,  why  should  not  the  expense 
be  borne  by  those  who  were  to  benefit  by  it?  He  considered  it  a  most  dangerous 
precedent^  If  it  were  acceded  to,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  called 
on  to  extend  the  principle  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  ascertain  how  tiiose 
places  could  best  be  supplied  with  good  and  pure  water.  In  conclusion  ho  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  lord,  what  the  whole  expense  of  the  survey  would  be? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  at  the  utmost  it  would  not  amount  to  j&5,000 ;  indeed,  he  believed, 
that  £3,000  would  pay  the  expense. 

Sir  Ilobert  Peel  said,  this  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  interference  of  go- 
vernment in  private  matters.  Such  interference  was  equally  unjustifiable,  as  well 
towards  the  public  as  towards  the  private  water  companies,  wnich  companies,  at  the 
period  alluded  to  by  the  lion,  member  who  spoke  last,  were  preparing  additional 
means  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  would  have  provided  them, 
probabjy,  by  this  time,  had  not  government  stepped  in  between  them  and  their  object, 
by  encouraging,  as  was  tnUy  said,  the  proposal  of  magnificent  plans,  which  would 
not  and  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  He  felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  duty 
to  move,  that  the  present  vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £1,000;  and,  in  order  to 
justify  this  motion  on  his  part,  he  would  trouble  the  House  with  a  reference  to  cer- 
tain treasury  minutes  relating  to  this  survey.  The  first  of  them  was  dated  the  15th 
of  March,  1831,  and  was  consequent  upon  a  letter,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett 
informed  the  treasury,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1831,  that  Mr.  Telford  was  ready  to 
make  the  survey.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  secretary  to  the  treasury,  was  ordered  to  write 
to  Mr.  Telford,  to  direct  the  survey  to  be  made,  and  to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  informing 
him  that  the  survey  vras  undertaken  on  the  condition  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Burdett 
himself— namely,  that  he  would  bear  the  whole  charge  of  it.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Telford  referred  to  the  treasury,  to  know  by  whom  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed. 
Mr.  Stuart  was  then  ordered  by  the  lords  commissioners  to  inform  him,  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  undertaken  that  the  public  should  be  secured  against  any  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  survey;  and  Mr.  Stuart  was  also  directed  to  infdrm  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  that  such  a  communication  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Telford.  These  minutes 
would  sufficiently  establish  the  fact,  that  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  not  the  public,  ought 
to  be  charged  with  this  expense,  and  it  was  with  that  object  directly  in  view  that 
this  motion  was  made.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  move,  that  the  sum  now  proiwseil 
to  be  voted  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £\  ,000. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  with« 
draw  the  charge  from  the  estimate,  until  some  explanation  could  be  g^iven  on  the 
subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
the  hope  of  being  aflbrded  full  and  early  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  having  explained  other  portions  of  the  estimates, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  explanations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were 
satisfactory,  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  most  objected  to  that  vote  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  not  alluded  to,  because  he  supponed  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
had  taken  it  under  his  especial  care;  he  meant  the  Fum  of  £500  for  certain  stntis- 
tical  accounts.  If,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  stated,  these  tables  were  fo 
exceedingly  valuable,  Mr.  Marshall  might  be  left  to  receive  a  recompense  from  their 
?ale.  There  were  various  other  works  equally  deserving  of  public  patronage;  but 
for  the  treasury  to  assist  individuals  in  this  way  was  open  to  very  great  objection. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  might  have  derived  great  fxu\  from  these  tables,  hut 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  public  should  pay  fer  them. 
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Tho  resoladon  was  then  agreed  to,  deducting  the  sum  of  £1,000;  the  vote  on 
account  of  Mr.  Telford^s  survey  being  deferred. 


TITHES— IRELAND. 
Feubuart  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Lambert  presented  eight  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, praying  for  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Carew  and  Mr.  Walker  supported  tlie  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp,  in  which  he  said,  that,  if  extraordinary 
powers  were  to  be  called  for  from  parliament  to  enforce  tho  law,  the  resistance  to 
which  had  arisen  out  of  a  grievance,  they  were  equally  bound  to  propose  a  remedy 
for  that  grievance,  in  conjunction  with  the  application  for  those  additional  and  extra- 
ordinarv  powers, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said,  it  has  been  my  uniform  wish  to  discourage  premature  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  without  prejudicing  that  deliberate 
consideration  which  the  House  will  be  bound  to  give  to  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  tempted  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  I  once  more  advise  the  House 
to  reserve  its  judgment  until  the  committee  shall  have  sent  in  its  report.  Wo  shall 
then  have  before  us  at  once  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  come,  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  came  to  this  conclusion.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  deep  r^ret  at  the  declarations  made  by  the  oreans  of  his  Majesty^s  government 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  which,  whether  they  be  reconcilable  with  each 
other  or  not,  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  impressions  and  raise  expectations  of  a 
very  dangerous  character  throughout  the  country.  The  noble  lord^s  declarations  will 
certainly  make  the  deepest  impression.  I  presume  that  that  speech  has  oric^inated 
from  some  change  in  the  intentions  of  the  government.  Whether  that  be  the  case 
or  not,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  delusion  which  I  think  that  speech  is  calculated 
to  produce.  I  therefore  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  have  heard  no  proposition  made  to 
the  tithe  committee,  with  respect  to  a  permanent  arrangement  for  a  provision  for  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  which  is  calculated  to  realize  the  expec- 
tations which,  I  think,  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  holds  out.  Seeing  the  construe- 
tion  which  has  been  put  upon  that  speech  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  and 
knowing  how  probable  it  is,  that  a  still  stronger  construction  will  be  put  on  it  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  did  not  hear  the  speech,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  disclaim 
being  any  party  to  that  misrepresentation.     I  think  that  that  speech  is  calculated  to 

{>reclude  the 'enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  true  the  noble  lord  says,  that  the  existing 
aw  shall  be  enforced;  but  he  also  says,  that  the  grievances  shall  be  redressed.  Now, 
to  make  that  declaration,  unless  his  &iajesty*s  government  is  prepared  with  a  specific 
plan  for  the  effectual  removal  of  the  grievance,  seems  to  me  to  Ik)  most  unwise,  and  only 
calculated  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  law  impossible.  If  tho  ministers  are 
prepared  to  bring  forward  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  clergy,  differing  in  character 
from  the  system  of  tithes,  I  hope  they  will  bring  it  forward  without  delay;  but'  I 
entreat  them,  if  their  opinions  are  settled,  and  the  plan  is  ready,  at  once  to  relieve 
the  committee  from  all  responsibility  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  devolve  on  tho 
members  of  it  that  serious  consideration  into  which  we  must  enter,  if  we  are  subse- 
quently to  recommend  a  final  arrangement  of  this  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  trusted,  although  the  right  hon.  baronet  might  not  see  his 
way  to  a  remedy,  that  he  would  excuse  the  noble  lord  ( Althorp)  for  announcing,  that 
he  had  made  some  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  no  rigid  supporter  of  the  present  system  of  tithes  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  never  stated  that  he  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  diligently  sought  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  he  knew  to  exist.  But  although  he  had  applied  his  best  ener- 
gies to  discover  such  in  the  committee,  he  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessfuL  He  must, 
therefore,  again  repeat  his  opinion,  that  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  were  ill- 
timed,  and  liable  to  misconstruction.  He  had  protested,  and  must  again  protest, 
against  the  announcement  of  the  noble  lord,  that  an  efiectual  remedy  should  be 
applied,  when  do  such  remedy  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  coio- 
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mittec,  and  ugauist  the  announcement,  that  the  law  is  to  be  at  once  enforced  and 
amended. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  bo  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Febeuast  H  1^32. 

Colonel  Trench  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  buildings  comprising  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  offices  connected  witli 
it,  with  a  view  to  the  better  accommodation  of  the  members,  and  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  public  business. 

Sis  Robsbt  Peel  wished  the  question  had  been  dbtinctlj  put,  whether  members 
would  submit  to  the  inconveniences  which  at  present  existed,  or  resolve  that  a  new 
House  of  Commons  should  bo  erected.  Had  that  question  been  brought  before  tho 
House,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  should  vote  against  the  proposal  for 
building  a  new  House.  As  to  the  minor  proposal — ^the  plan  for  improving  the  House, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman — as  k  had  not  been  recommended  by  tho 
last  committee  to  which  it  was  submitted,  he  could  see  no  advantage  in  submitting 
it  to  another  committee.  With  respect  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  member  to  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  room,  he  was  happy  to  hear  that  so  much  harmony  prevailed  in 
the  more  circular  buildings  of  the  university ;  but,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
oblong,  the  real  business  of  the  country  could  always  be  transacted  between  the  two 
sides ;  and  there  was,  he  conceived,  ample  space,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  of 
a  session,  for  all  who  took  part  in  the  debates.  Ihe  erection  of  an  enormous 
building,  in  which  not  more  tnan  half  the  members  would  be  assembled  five  nights 
out  of  tne  six,  would  be  found  a  great  practical  inconvenience.  He  confessed,  too, 
that  he  was  attached,  in  some  degree,  to  ihe  present  building,  from  the  associations 
with  which  it  was  connected.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  sat  in  the  same 
House  where  Chatham,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Wyndham,  had  made  their  greatest 
and  most  splendid  orations,  and  he  qpuld  never  consent  to  make  that  House  the  mere 
avenue  or  lobby  to  another.  The  expense  of  building  a  new  House  would  not  be 
confined  to  that  alone.  Offices,  committee- rooms,  and  all  other  conveniences,  must 
be  built  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS—PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 

FSBBUART  14,  1832. 

Lord  Al thorp  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving  further  powers 
to  the  Privy  Council,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  cholera, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative 
enactment  to  ensure  the  observance  of  precautions  calculated  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cholera.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  when  the  danger  was  so 
imminent  and  indefinite,  and  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  see  the  precise  course  which 
it  would  be  expedient  to  follow,  to  attempt  to  define  the  proper  measures  at  present 
would  be  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  lie  suspected  no  abuse  of  the  powers  which 
it  was  proposed  to  confer,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  privy  council,  than  for  parliament  to  attempt  to  define  the  precise 
nature  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  To  the  substance  of  the  bill  he  had  no  ob- 
jection. The  cholera  was  not  a  parochial  disorder.  It  had  begun  at  Sundcriand, 
had  travelled  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  now  in  London.  Why,  therefore,  should  tho 
expenses  incurred  for  necessary  precautions  be  made  a  parochial  charee?  The 
whole  country  had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject.  The  disease  would  probably 
rage  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  be  felt  with  the  greatest  severity,  in  the  poorest 
parishes,  and  the  expense  would  be  in  proportion.  As  to  the  county  paymg  the 
expense,  that  would  be  an  arbitrary  distinction,  for  Rutland  was  of  one  size,  and 
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Yorkshire  another.  We  were  all  as  much  interested  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagion  in  Bethnal-green  as  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  If  a  different 
bill  were  to  be  introduced  for  Scotland  lud  Ireland,  because  there  were  no  poor- 
rates  in  those  countries,  he  thought  tne  arrangement  would  be  most  confused 
and  complicated.  The  cholera,  if  it  got  into  Ireland,  would,  no  doubt,  be  felt 
most  severely  there,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  expenses  should  not  be  paid  from 
the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  68th  und  59th  George  III.  had  been  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  typhus  fever  in  Ireland,  and  of  providing  for  the 
necessary  expenses.  What  was  now  necessary  was,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
bill  to  the  case  of  cholera. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  whatever  w:is  the  case  with  regaru  lo  typhus  fevor,  he 
should  advise  the  government  to  simplify  their  operations  in  the  present  instance — 
to  consider  cholera  as  a  peculiar  case,  and  to  give  such  powers  to  the  privy  council 
as  would  enable  it  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  the  public  purse.  In  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  local  authorities  to  furnish  the  supplies 
would  be  very  hard.  They  ought  to  have  one  authority — a  metropolitan  one — 
consistgig  of  three  members  of  the  privy  council,  if  the  House  thought  tit,  wlio  should 
have  the  power  to  take  whatever. precautions  were  judged  necessary  with  respect  to 
places  which  were  infected,  and  those  which  were  not;  but  let  them  pay  the  charges 
out  of  the  public  money,  as  a  matter  of  general  concern. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  question, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  though  there  had  not  been  any  previous  communication 
between  him  and  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Baring)  on  the  subject,  yet  there  was  not 
much  difference  in  their  sentiments.  They  need  not  go  on  arguing  extreme  cases; 
it  was  enough,  that  in  principle  there  was  no  important  difference  between  them. 
A  clause  might  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  which  would  render  it  necessary,  that 
before  any  sums  were  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  there  should  be 
a  properly  authenticated  certificate,  setting  forth  that  the  charges  sought  to  be 
defrayed  were  incurred  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  cholera,  and  were  in  their  nature 
extraordinary,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the 
district  from  which  the  application  proceeded.  To  take  an  example,  there  was  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford ;  that  was  a  parish  which  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  county 
of  Kent  would  naturally  enough  regard  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  metropolitan  than 
of  a  county  parish,  and  he  thought  it  evidently  one  of  those  cases  which  ought  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  national  funds.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  at  all  see  how  it 
could  be  rendered  imperative  upon  vestries  to  make  the  necessary  provision,  and  he 
thought  that  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  thing  like  complex  machinery. 
He  was  favourable  to  the  bill  being  read  a  second  time  that  night,  and  before  the 
following  day  some  improvements  might  be  devised  and  moved  in  the  committee. 

Leave  having  been  given,  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  read  a  fir^t  and  second 
time. 


CIVH.  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  NAVY. 
Fkhruary  14,  1832. 

Sir  James  Graham  concluded  a  long  and  explanatory  speech,  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  ^*  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  business  ot  the  Civil  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy,  and  to  make  other  regulations  for  the  more  effectually  carrying 
on  the  duties  of  the  same." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  should  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  reductions 
proposed  by  his  Majesty's  government  in  the  naval  department,  after  they  should 
have  carried  on  the  business  of  that  department  with  the  reduced  establishment 
for  some  time.  But  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  reductions  appeared  to  him  to  be 
very  extensive,  and  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  they  could  be  carried  into  effect  without 
injury  to  the  public  service,  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  be  entitled  to  the  thanks. 
of  the  House  and  the  country.     But  there  was  one  part  of  the  reductions  to  which 
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he  hoped  the  rig^t  hon.  barooet  had  not  pledged  himself,  as  he  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  efiect.  It  was  at  yaiiance  with  the  principles  upon  which  his 
system  of  reduction  appeared  to  be  founded.  Those  principles  were  twofold ;  first, 
that  the  heads  of  the  several  public  departments  should  be  responsible  for  the  officers 
employed  under  them.  Secondly,  that  they  should  have  an  entire  control  over  those 
officers.  Now,  he  thought  that  they  neither  could  be  held  responsible,  nor  exercise 
a  sufficient  control,  if  the  officers  held  their  places  by  warrant,  quamdiu  se  bene 
getserint;  that  was  to  say,  that  they  would  not  be  rerocable  by  a  new  Administration, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  when  it  pleased. 

Sir  James  Graham  said  tliat  the  right  hon.  baronet  quite  misunderstood  him,  and 
that  he  never  intended  to  convey  such  a  meaning  in  what  he  had  said,  and  that  he 
had  not  used  the  expression  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  there  should  be  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the 
Board,  to  remove  the  persons  employed  under  it.  They  ought  to  be  placed,  as 
regarded  their  removal,  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  under-secretaries  of 
state.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  an  officer  might  so  conduct  himself  as  to 
render  it  imperative  upon  the  head  of  his  department  to  remove  him,  although  he 
should  not  have  done  any  thing  which  could  bo  directly  charged  as  misconduct. 
Besides,  no  administration  ought  to  have  the  power  of  precluding  any  other  which 
might  succeed  them  ftom  appointing  to  those  offices  persons  in  whom  they  might 
have  confidence. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS— PRECAUTIONARY  MEASURES. 

FBBBUiJST  15,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  this  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  parochial  and  county 
rates  would  be  so  worded,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  as  to  harmonize  with  the  ma- 
chinery in  existence  in  that  country.  He  was  also  willing,  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite,  to  omit  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
would  throw  the  ultimate  expense  upon  the  county  rates.  He  was  willing  also  to 
consent  that  power  should  be  granted  to  the  Privy  Council  to  reimburse  parishes 
that  were  gpreatly  distressed,  when  they  had  been  at  an  expenditure  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  which  they  might  be  unable  to  afford. 

Sia  RoBKBT  PsBL  cxpressod  his  concurrence  in  the  communication  now  made  by 
the  noble  lord;  but  he  tnought  the  Privy  Council  ought  not  to  be  restricted  exactly 
in  the  manner  pointed  out,  viz.,  rendering  assistance  to  distressed  districts  only;  for 
he  would  have  the  council  authorized  to  purchase  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  tem- 
porary hospitals,  in  which  cholera  patients  should  be  treated ;  and  other  powers 
should  also  be  g^ven,  which  the  Privy  Council  considered  likely  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt,— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  object  of  the  bill  now  under  discusison  was  to  afford 
seasonable  relief  to  all  who  were  distressed ;  therefore,  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  Privy  Council  were  invested,  would  of  course  apply  to  the  Guards  in 
common  with  the  reminder  of  the  community. 

The  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  the  next  day,  and  then  engrossed. 


CASE  OP  CAPTAIN  SARTORIUS. 

Fbbbuabt  17,  1832. 

Captain  Yorke  called  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  following  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  \5th  inst. 
**  Letters  from  Belleisle  of  the  lOth,  announce  the  sidling,  on  that  day,  of  the  first 
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division  of  the  Portuguese  expedition.  The  following  order  of  the  day,  addressed 
more  particularly  to  the  English  auxiliaries,  was  issu^  by  Admiral  Sartorius  on  the 
occasion.  Order  of  the  day. — The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition  hastens 
to  make  known  to  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  division,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  confirm  the  gift  of  the  equipments  which  the  Vice- Admiral,  in 
his  reliance  on  the  well-known  high-mindcdness  of  the  emperor,  had  taken  upon 
him  to  promise.  His  Majesty  has,  moreover,  not  only  ratified  the  allowance  of  558. 
monthly  pay,  but,  in  order  to  testify  his  high  opinion  of  the  English  seamen  and 
soldiers,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  he  has  increased  that  pay  by  5s.  a  month,  during  all  the  time  that  the 
Queen^s  flag  shall  remain  hoisted  on  their  vessels.  The  Vice-Admiral  calls  on  his 
shipmates  to  second  his  cfibrts  with  heart  and  hand  in  a  cause 'which,  next  to  that 
of  their  king  and  country,  is  the  most  noble  that  an  Englishman  can  serve— a  cause 
laudably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  an  august  Princess  to  her  Throne 
—of  opening  the  dungeons  of  thousands  of  victims,  whose  only  crime  has  been 
fidelity  to  their  duty  and  their  oath — and  of  enabling  Portugal  to  regain  that  consti- 
tutional liberty  which  has  so  greatly  contributed  in  giving  to  your  own  country  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  placing  you  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  His 
Majesty's  intentions  are  humane  and  conciliatory;  but  if  they  are  disregarded, 
it  will  be  then  for  us  to  prove,  as  true  Britons,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  that 
reliance  has  not  in  vain  been  placed  in  our  courage  and  our  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
succouring  the  oppressed,  and  procuring  the  liberation  of  {he  innocent. 

"  BsLLBisiiE,  Feb.  4." 
He  wished  to  know  whether  Admiral  Sartorius  held  a  commission  In  his  Majesty's 
service  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Colonel  Davies  was  surprised,  after  the  debate  relating  to  Portuguese  -afikirs  a  few 
nights  since,  to  hear  his  hon.  colleague  take  the  opportunity  of  reviving  that  dis- 
cussion. 

Sib  Rocebt  Pesl  observed,  that  the  advice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  recommend- 
ing bis  hon.  colleague  not  to  revive  the  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  was  much 
better  than  his  example.  He  presumed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware 
thai,  by  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  any  person,  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  who 
should,  without  licence  from  the  king,  accept  a  commission  from  a  foreign  state, 
was  thereby  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  might  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. He  therefore  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  conduct  of  Captain  Sartorius 
deserving  the  cognizance  of  his  Majesty*s  government. 

In  re|3y  to  Sir  James  Graham, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the  supposition,  that  a  question  of  this  kind 
was  always  put  to  the  government  from  a  spirit  of  party,  and  with  a  view  to  oppress 
individuals.  He  did  not  think  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
act  with  severity.  It  was  not  necessary  to  remove  the  officer  from  the  British  ser- 
vice; but  his  Majesty  might  recall  him  from  the  foreign  service,  and,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  obey  that  call,  might  then  dismiss  him.  His  Majesty  possessed  the  requi- 
site power,  and  it  was  a  power  that  might  be  most  beneficially  employed. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Fbbbuart  21,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  question,  that  **  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  stand 
part  of  schedule  A," — 

Sib  Robebt  Pbei.,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  begged  to 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  complete  misconception. 
If  the  hon.  gentleman  had  heard  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  his  present  error. 
The  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  was  taken  up  to  a  period  prior  to  the  introduction 
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of  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  hon.  gentleman  could 
have  paid  them  in  Midhurst  with  a  view  to  increase  the  proportionate  estimate  of 
that  place.  When  he  had  alluded  to  Midhurst,  he  had  only  said — suppose  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  pay  his  assessed  taxes  in  that  borough,  the  effect  would  be  to  raise 
the  proportion  of  Midhurst  in  the  scale;  and  from  this  proposition  he  had  argued, 
that  to  take  the  assessed  taxes  as  a  criterion  of  tiie  importance  of  a  place  was  mani- 
festly unjust;  because  the  law  permitted  those  taxes  to  be  paid  either  on  the  spot,  or 
at  a  distance,  and  therefore  the  test  was  a  fallacious  one.  But  he  begged  to  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  all  this  he  had  not  made  the  least  personal  reference  to 
him.  At  all  events  he  hoped,  that  it  was  no  reflection  on  any  body  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  a  parish  in  which  he  did  not  reside,  for  that  happened  to  be  his  own  case.  With 
respect  to  the  question  immediately  before  the  House,  relating  to  the  borough  of 
Appleby,  the  main  consideration  was,  the  limits  of  the  borough;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  boundaries  of  the  barony  and  of  the 
borough  were,  and  ought  to  be  considered,  the  same.  Anciently  a  barony  and  a 
borough  meant  the  same  thing.  The  borough  meant  that  place  in  which  the  Court- 
leet  was  held,  and  comprehended  the  boundaries  within  which  the  burgee  tenure 
houses  were.  The  perambulation  of  1741  purported  to  be  made  by  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  The  position  of  the  gates  could  not  de- 
termine the  question  of  boundaries,  for  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that^  for  conve- 
nience sake,  they  were  placed  as  near  the  town  as  possible.  His  opinion  was,  that 
all  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  barony  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
commissioners.  On  these  grounds  he  should  vote  for  placing  Appleby  in  sche- 
dule B. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  256;  Noes,  143;  majority,  113. — Appleby 
was  placed  in  Schedule  A. 

On  the  (question  that  Petersfield  stand  part  of  Schedule  B : — 

Mr.  Shell  and  Lord  Althorp  having  addressed  the  House,  the  former  moving  as 
an  amendment,  that  ^*-  The  borough  of  Petersfield  be  added  to  Schedule  A/*  which 
was  opposed  by  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  reel  observed,  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  short  as  it 
was,  was  pregnant  with  Important  matter,  with  matter  that  excited  conflicting  feel- 
ings— some  of  alarm,  others  of  consolation.  Of  alarm,  because  the  noble  lord  now 
admitted,  that  this  measure  of  reform  was  not  a  permanent  and  final  measure.  That 
it  would  not  be  permanent  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  often  declared,  and  he  had  now 
the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  for  repeating  the  assertion.  What  did  the  noble  lord 
say  ?  That  the  addition  of  Petersfield  to  schedule  A  was  not  prudential  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  noble  lord  did  not  wish  to  save  Petersfield ;  but  thought  it 
would  not  be  prudent  at  present  to  extinguish  its  franchise.  What  was  this  but  to 
admit,  that  the  present  concession  of  that  franchise  was  founded  on  no  principle — 
and  was  merely  a  sacrifice  to  a  temporary  expediency.  Wliat  became,  then,  of  the 
final  and  permanent  character  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  This  was  a  reflection  of  anxiety 
and  alarm;  but  it  was  attended  with  a  reflection  of  a  consolatory  nature.  He 
rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord,  that  no  violent  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Peers  would  be  attempted.  Such  was  the  necessary  inference  from  the 
noble  lord's  observation  as  to  the  policy  of  not  adding  Petersfield  to  schedule  A.  If 
the  votes  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  opposition  to  the  bill  were  to  be  overborne  by 
a  great  addition  to  the  peerage,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  Petersfield 
was  or  was  not  included  in  schedule  A.  As  to  the  very  clear  and  convincing  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  opposite  (Mr.  Shell),  he  begged  to  say,  that  with 
every  word  of  it  he  most  fully  concurred.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  de- 
monstrated the  absurdities  which  had  existed  in  the  bill,  and,  so  far  as  that  went,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  fully  concurred  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  He  regretted, 
however,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  not  favoured  the  House  with  his 
speech  before  the  fifty-six  boroughs  had  been  disfranchised.  As  to  the  motion 
itsf^f,  he  rejoiced  to  find,  from  the  dictum  of  the  noble  lord,  that  Petersfield  was 
safe,  and  he  should  support  the  noble  lord  in  keeping  it  so. 

The  original  motion  for  inserting  Petersfield  in  schedule  B  agreed  to. 
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MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

FfiBRlTART  22,  1832. 

Mr.  Knight  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  above  bill. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  tlie  speaker  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  James  L.  Knight,  Mr.  Crampton,  Mr.  O^ConncIl,  and  the  Attorney-general, 
having  spoken  on  the  subject, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  breaking  the  tenor  of  this 
debate,  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  one  professional  gentleman  to  another  in 
uninterrupted  succession  ;  and  I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes,  more  especially,  as  I  think  the  question  lies  in  an  exceed- 
ingly small  compass,  and  that  a  long  series  of  legal  arguments  only  tends  to  em- 
bflurrass  it.  I,  therefore,  being  an  unlearned  and  an  untechnical  person,  shall  beg 
leave  to  address  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  House  which,  I  dare  say,  is  but  little 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  abstruseness  and  technical  nicety  of  the  legal  part  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  differ  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry;  for,  till  I  shall  hear  the  fact  announced  from  the  chair,  I  will 
never  believe  that  a  majority  of  this  House  will  consent  to  stifle  the  bill  thus  early, 
without  even  allowing  its  clauses  to  be  examined  in  a  committee.  I  knew,  chat  there 
is  in  this  House  a  general  disposition  among  members  to  act  with  their  party,  and  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  no  party  could  exist  unless  its  members  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  individual  opinions  on  minor  details,  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
together  the  more  efficiently.  But,  Sir,  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  on  a  question  of  mere  individual  justice,  1  have  rarely  witnessed 
the  interference  of  political  or  party  feeling ;  and  I  therefore  feel  satisfied,  that,  in 
the  present  case,  members  will  be  guided  in  their  votes  by  a  sense  of  justice  alone. 
The  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  built  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  not  having  claimed  this  right  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
punisii  him  by  refusing  him  his  right  now.  But  I,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negligence  of  Sir  William  Macmahon,  even  if  it  be  proved. 
K  he  has  been  negligent,  let  him  be  punished,  if  you  please ;  but  I  contend  that 
this  is  a  matter  or  principle,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  let  the  negligence  of  the 
individual  holder  of  an  office  militate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  office.  I  cannot  conceive 
a  more  dangerous  principle  to  act  upon  than  that  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman ;  for  if  once  admitted,  it  would  immediately  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of 
collusion.  Our  duty  is  to  look  to  the  constitution  of  the  office :  and  the  public 
objects  for  which  it  was  established.  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  will  undertake  to  decide  between  adverse  claims ;  for  the  Attorney-general 
says,  that  we  are  called  upon  by  this  bill  to  adjudicate  this  question.  No  such 
thing.  All  that  we  shall  do  by  this  bill  will  be  to  give  the  adjudication  of  the 
question  to  an  impartial  tribuntd.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  his  argument  by  saying,  that  if  a  man  was  in  possession  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  twenty  years,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  interfere  to  deprive 
him  of  that  possession.  Very  true.  But  here  is  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  acre 
that  decides  in  favour  of  his  own  claim,  and  will  permit  no  appeal  from  his  own 
decision ;  and  all  that  we  want  to  do  by  this  bill  is,  to  remove  so  monstrous  an  in- 
justice. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  there  is  no  legal  right  in 
this  country  without  a  remedy.  But  we  say,  in  answer — here  is  a  legal  right  with- 
out its  remedy ;  for  an  action  for  foes  will  not  lie ;  and,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
bar  has  been  placed  to  the  trial  of  the  question  by  a  fair  tribunal.  Sir  William 
Macmahon  has  taken  the  highest  legal  opinions,  and  they  all  concur  in  saying,  that 
no  trial  can  be  had  as  the  law  stands  at  present.  After  this,  I  ask,  will  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  consent  to  stifle  a  bill  which  proposes  a  remedy  for  a  wrong, 
and  thus  exemplifies  and  carries  into  effect  the  very  doctrine  that  he  himself  has  pro- 
pounded. And  now  let  me  request  all  those  who  are  ready  to  forget  political  feeing 
on  this  occasion^  to  consider  what  is  the  object  of  the  present  bul?  The  whole  of 
that  object  is,  that  this  question  may  be  tried  before  an  impartial  tribunal.    Is  that 
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just,  or  is  it  not  ?     It  there  a  sufficiently  strong  furimd  facie  case  set  forth  to  make 
this  demand  a  just  one?     If  I  do  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  that  there 
is  such  a  prima  facie  case  made  out,  1  can  only  say,  that  I  shall  be  more  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  this  argument  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.     When  this  question  was 
originully  brought  before  the  House  by  my  hon.  and  much  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  North,  long  before  government  took  a-iy  part  in  it — long  before  any  heat  or 
warmth  on  either  side  was  displayed — several  hon.  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  every  one  agreed  that  this  House  was  bound  to  facilitate  the  decision 
of  this  question  before  a  fair  and  unobjectionable  tribunal.     From  the  list  of  gentle- 
men who  spoke  on  that  occasion,  I  will  select  a  few  names;  and  I  will  take  on  my- 
self to  hay,  that  if  it  were  intended  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  not  one  of  those 
Dames  could  be  objected  to  as  arbitrators.     I  find  among  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion,  the  names  of  the  present  Solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  who  said,  "  With 
respect  to  Lord  Plunkett,  he  would  not  take  on  himself  to  say  what  would  be  his 
decision  on  the  case,  should  it  come  under  his  notice ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  might 
remark,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  power  of  his  own  to  reverse  the  decision, 
till  it  was  legally  brought  before  him  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
hearing, and  that  had  not  been  done ;  so  that,  at  present,  of  course  the  two  previous 

Jjidjcial  orders  of  Lord  Ponsonby  and  Sir  Anthony  Hart  remained  as  they  did.**    I 

find,  also,  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  John  Campbell),  whose  opmion  was, 
that,  from  the  character  of  the  noble  lord  who  was  now  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland, 
he  would  at  once  yield  the  point  without  carrying  the  case  to  trial.  Mr.  Cutlar 
Fergusson  said  on  that  occasion,  *'  For  his  own  part,  he  had  formed  a  decided 
o|>inion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  he  had  not  a  doubt 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  the  independent  Judge  of  an  independent  coart, 
ought  to  appoint  his  own  Secretary.  The  present  state  of  things,  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  that  right,  ought  to  endure  no  longer.**  And  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  said, 
that  *'  he  hoped  that  the  present  Lord  ChanceUor  would  co-operate  with  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  to  have  this  question  investigated.  He  was,  however,  strongly  inclined 
to  belie\e,  that  the  right  of  appointment  rested  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.*'  I  believe 
it  is  not  irregular  to  allude  to  those  gentlemen  by  name,  as  the  debate  has  now  become 
a  matter  of  history.  The  opinion  of  all  these  four  gentlemen  was  unanimous  that 
enquiry  ought  to  take  place,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  question  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a  competent  tribunal.  ButI  do  not  ask  the  House  to  act  lully  up  to  the  principle  laid 
down  by  these  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen ;  I  only  ask,  that,  as  there  are  great  doubts 
as  to  the  right,  that  it  will  permit  the  matter  to  go  before  a  competent  tnbunal.  The 
question  now  is,  that  this  bill  should  be  examined  in  committee — at  all  events,  let 
it  go  there — ^let  alterations  be  made  in  it,  if  you  please^let  care  be  taken  that  there 
18  not  the  slightest  word  inserted  to  favour  or  prejudice  the  claim  of  either  party ; 
but  do  not  stifle  a  bill  that  has  only  justice  for  its  object.  In  the  simplest  matters 
care  is  taken  by  the  law  that  a  magistrate  shall  not  be  judge  in  his  own  cause ;  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  necessity  for  this  salutary  precaution  in  that  country  of  which 
Lord  Plunlcett  is  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  if  it  is  right  that  the  magistrates  should 
be  thus  checked,  let  him  who  has  the  selection  and  the  superintendence  of  those 
magistrates,  be  enabled  by  this  bill  to  assume  that  high  tone  which  he  ought  to 
assume.  The  duty  of  his  great  trust  is  to  control  the  partial  and  interested  acts  of 
those  who  have  judicial  authority,  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  equal  justice,  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  wrong  by  men  being  judges  in  their  own  cause.  To  empower 
him  to  do  this  with  authority  and  effect,  let  us  remove  this  impediment  to  justice, 
and  relieve  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  fium  the  painful  and  invidious  task  of  being 
a  judge  without  appeal  in  his  own  cause. 
The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion :  Ayes,  84 ;  Noes,  88 ;  majority,  4. 
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Febbuabt  28,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  resolved  Itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Greenwich,  Kent,  stard  part  of  schedule  C, — 

SiB  RoBEST  p££L  Said,  that  in  the  report  there  was  a  distinction  drawn  between 
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til  is  borough  and  the  four  oietropolitaii  1)oroughs  ;  but  he  considered  it  as  miich  a 
part  of  the  metropolis  as  the  Tower  Ihimlets.  lie  did  not  waive  his  right  to  object 
to  Greenwich  having  members ;  but  as  his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos)  had 
a  motion  on  the  metropolitan  borou«rhs,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  anticipate  that 
discussion,  and  would  therefore  postpone  his  observations  on  the  point. 

Question  agreed  to.     A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  question,  that  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  Middlesex,  stand  part  of  schedule  C. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Charles  (irant, —  ^ 

8iB  Robert  Peel  congratulated  his  right  hon.  friend — and  he  assured  himjbe 
congratulated  him  unfeignedly — on  the  recovery,  after  so  lonff  a  silence,  of  taat 
eloquence  with  which  he  had  so  often  delighted  the  House.  His  right  hon.  friend 
was  disposed  to  contend  that,  in  founding  a  new  system  of  representation,  his 
Majesty*s  ministers  were  not  bound  to  state  the  reasons  Ufion  which  they  founded  it. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  safer  lor  his  right  hon.  friend  to  have 
adhered  to  that  pnidcnt  reserve,  and  not  to  have  condescendco,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  reasons,  to  have  favoured  the  House  with  that  one  argument  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  most  just  and  unanswerable.  The  argument  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
deemed  so  convincing  was  this,  that,  whereas  London  had  always  had  a  preponder- 
ance in  the  representation,  therefore  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  metn)polis — seeing 
its  advance  in  population,  health,  and  commerce — not  to  g^vo  it  an  increase  of 
representatives,  when  members  were  given  to  places  heretofore  unrepresented.  But 
he  was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  too  just  to  confine  his  principle  to  London, 
and  to  deny  that,  if  London  had  such  a  claim,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  im- 
portance, other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  also  entitled  to  an  extended  representa- 
tion, on  the  same  account.  Take  the  cose  of  two  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
his  Majesty's  dominions — Liver]>ool  and  Dublin.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  was  borne 
out  in  the  position  that,  according  to  reason  and  the  constitution,  those  places  which 
formerly  held  a  preponderance  in  representation  over  others  to  which  they  wetp 
superior  in  population  and  importance,  should  now  receive  an  increase  of  represent- 
ation proportioned  to  their  increase  of  wealth  and  population ;  then  he  would  take 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  and  would  ask,  what  had  his  Majesty's  ministers  done  in 
respect  to  that  town  ?  He  foimd  that,  in  ancient  times,  that  place  had  two  repre- 
aentatives,  the  same  number  as  either  Tamworth  or  Colne — places,  possibly,  at  some 
remote  period  of  history  not  inferior  to  Liverpool.  But  Liverpool  had  since  increased 
beyond  example.  It  was  now  a  great  commercial  town,  of  far  greater  Importance 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  it  had  held  out  to  all  other  places  a  glorious  example, 
not  only  of  commercial  enterprise,  but  of  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  liberal  arts.  Well,  what  had  been  given  to  Liverpool  ?  Calne  was 
still  to  have  two  members,  and  Liverpool  was  to  have  no  more,  it  was  childish,  he 
apprehended,  to  argue,  that  because  London  was  the  metropolis,  that  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  treated  diflerently.  He  supposed  his  right  hon.  friend  never  meant  to 
assert  such  a  proposition,  that  because  the  population  of  London  had  been  increased, 
its  representation  should  be  increased  also,  on  the  special  ground  that  it  was  the 
metropolitan  city.  [Mr.  Charles  Grant :  Yes.]  Well,  then,  he  would  try  the  ar- 
gument of  his  right  hon.  friend  further.  He  never  understood  that,  because  a 
member  represented  London,  he  was  entitleil  to  more  weight  and  consideration  than 
another,  representing  a  distant  city.  He  knew  of  no  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the 
members  for  London,  save,  indeed,  that  high  privilege  of  l>eing  entitled  once  in 
every  parliament  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker.  That  ceremony  done  with, 
he  had  always  thought  that  all  members  stood  there  as  ecjuals,  and  that  tlie  vote  of 
one  was  as  good  and  us  potent  as  the  vote  of  another.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
he  was  mistaken.  But  if  that  was  the  ease,  did  it  not  rather  furnish  a  reason 
against  increasing  the  number  of  representatives  for  London  ?  But  he  would  repeat, 
tf  the  districts  around  tlie  metropolis  were  to  have  additional  members,  why  was 
Liverpool  restricted  to  the  number  of  two  ?  By  the  bill,  two  members  were  given 
to  other  places  not  to  l)e  compared  to  Liverpool  in  any  manner  whatever.     But  had 


h<»ve\cr,  no  fewer  ihao  'Jfi.OOO  inhabitants.    Then  the  ease  of  Liverpool  was  thif — 
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that  the  number  of  members  remained  tKe  9Aiftii  ^iSnf bttth«ft ntouSi|fCtho8e  mem- 
bers was  greatly  enlarged.  Had  then  the  same piindnlM. the Mne m&unn^justice, 
which  was  applied  to  the  metropolis,  been  appUed  toIdvKpooL  The  answer  was,  * '  No : 
but  then  Liverpool  is  not  a  metropoUs.**  Auid  auirer  in  tiie  case  of  Liverpool.  But  a 
much  worse  in  the  case  of  the  next  city  he  would  Bame— the  city  of  Dublin.  Here 
was  a  metropolitan  city;  but  you  had  denied  her  this  advantage,  which  you  pre- 
tended to  be  specially  due  to  a  metropolis.  Belfiut  had  one  member  only  before 
the  present  bill ;  so  had  the  city  of  Limerick ;  so  had  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the 
ci(y  of  Waterford.  Dublin  had  two  members.  Dublin  had  increased  in  population, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  They  were  about  to  give  an  additional  member  to  each  of 
the  places  he  had  just  stated,  viz.,  to  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Waterford ; 
but  Dublin  was  to  remain  without  addition.  According,  therefore,  to  the  argument 
of  his  right  hon.  friend — the  unanswerable  argument  as  it  was  called — Dublin  being 
a  Metropolis,  was  degraded  and  insulted.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  admitted  the  justice  of  the  argument.  Far  from  it.  He  as  much  denied  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  Dublin  to  increase  the  representation  of  Cork,  without  increasing 
the  representation  of  the  fonner  city,  as  he  denied  that  it  was  an  insult  to  London 
to  increase  the  representation  of  Manchester,  vrithout  adding  to  the  representatives 
of  the  metropolis.  He  only  wished  to  show,  that  the  argument  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  was  not  unanswerable,  and  that  if  it  were  just,  it  would  apply  equally  to 
twenty  other  places  as  to  London.  He  would  now  proceed  to  notice  the  speech  of 
the  learned  member  for  Calne — a  speech  which  contained  many  arguments,  appli- 
cable rather  to  the  general  measure,  than  to  the  immediate  question ;  and  as  he  hid 
no  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  involve  himself  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
measure  of  reform,  he  would  only  notice  such  arguments  of  the  learned  member  as 
related  to  the  question  before  the  House.  That  learned  gentleman  assumed,  that 
the  Reform  Bill  would  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  country,  by  making  the  form  of 
the  government  more  democratical.  If  that  assumption,  respecting  the  effects  of 
the  whole  measure,  were  well  founded,  he  should  be  prepared  to  admit,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  give  additional  members  to  the  metropolis.  But  he  did  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  assumption.  He  denied  that  the  principle  was  established, 
that  the  happiness  of  this  country  would  be  extended  by  making  the  form  of  the 
gfovemment  more  democratical.  The  learned  gentleman  laid  down  his  position 
broadly,  and  without  reserve  or  qualification,  and  he  must  contend,  that  consistently 
with  that  position,  a  monarchy  could  not  be  defended  or  maintained.  His  attach- 
ment to  monarchy  was  a  rational  attachment,  founded  on  the  conviction,  that  where 
it  controlled  the  democratic  principle,  it  controlled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed 
— that,  secured  as  it  was  from  encroachment  and  abuse  by  a  system  of  reciprocal 
control,  a  limited  monarchy  gave  a  stability  to  government,  a  defence  equally  against 
popular  violence  and  military  despotism,  and  a  protection  to  regulated  freedom 
which  no  democratic  form  of  government  could  permanently  afford.  No  increase, 
therefore,  of  democratic  power  which  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
could  be,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  however  flattering  to  their 
yanity.  He  would  dwell  no  more  upon  that  argument,  as  it  applied  more  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  than  to  the  particular  clause  under  discussion.  In  reference  to 
that  clause  the  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  if  the  House  did  not  grant  the 
increase  of  representation  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  first  act  of  a  reformed 
parliament  would  be  to  grant  it.  But  why  should  it  be  the  first  act  of  a  reformed 
parliament  to  grant  it  specially  to  them,  when  it  could  be  *8hown  that  many  other 
places  were  equally  entitled  to  an  increased  representation.  Why  should  they  be 
selected  for  the  special  favour  of  the  reformed  parliament  ?  Was  it  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  House  that  this  favour  would  be  granted  ?  Was  it  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  which  they  presented  of  bringing  the  influence  of  aggregate 
numbers  to  bear  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  House?  If  it  was,  might  there  not 
be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  influence  of  their  representatives,  backed  by  a  similar 
support  of  vicinity  and  numbers,  would  be  unduly  great  P  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  those  new  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts, 
because  representation  would  operate  as  a  safety-valve  against  disonler.  He  begged 
to  ask  the  House,  if  facts  bore  out  that  assertion  ?  Before  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  representation  conceded  to  large  bodies  of  men,  congregated  together  in  towns, 
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would  operate  as  a  safety-valve  to  disorder,  it  ought  to  be  enquired  whether  that 
assertion,  however  plausible  it  might  seem,  was  borne  out  by  experience.  Look 
to  Paris,  which  had  a  great  preponderance  in  the  representation  of  France.  Was 
that  city  remarkable  above  the  other  departments  for  its  order  and  tran- 
quillity? The  department  of  the  Seine  sent  fifteen  members  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  but  he  could  not  find,  that,  in  consequence  of  its  enjoying  so  large 
a  share  of  the  representation,  Paris  was  more  quiet  and  free  from  political  ex- 
citement and  disorder  than  the  rest  of  France.  He  was  not  speaking  of  the 
old  despotic  periods,  when  the  Bourbons  ruled  with  absolute  power ;  but  he  was 
speaking  of  recent  times,  and  he  could  not  find  that  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  France,  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  greater  share  which  it 
possessed  in  the  representation.  Turning  to  the  history  of  this  country,  and  looking 
to  the  most  memorable  riots  that  had  occurred  here,  although  London  had  stood  pre- 
eminent in  the  representation,  he  could  not  find  that  it  had  been  pre-eminently 
tranquil.  Looking  to  the  riots  which  took  place  in  the  years  1780  and  1815,  he 
could  not  say  that  representation  had  acted  as  a  check  upon  disorder.  In  fact, 
religious  or  political  excitement  would  always  act  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  unabated 
by  any  consideration  that  they  were  represented,  because  such  a  consideration  never 
occurred  to  them  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  excitement.  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposition  upon  which  the  House  had  that  night  to  decide, 
rested  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  existence  of  representation,  and  of  an  extended 
right  of  sufirage,  prevented  disorders.  He  would  beg  of  the  House  to  advert  to 
some  facts  which  must  havo  come  recently  within  their  observation — and  which 
seemed  certainly  at  variance  with  the  theory.  There  had  been  of  late  three  special 
commissions,  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  serious  outrap^es  against  life  and 
property,  and  those  outrages  were  the  o^pring  of  political  excitement.  Were  the 
towns  which  had  been  disgraced  by  them  large  unrepresented  places,  driven  to  mad- 
ness by  the  withholding  of  their  franchise?  No  such  thing.  The  towns — the  only 
towns  in  which  disorder  had  prevailed — the  only  towns  to  which  special  commissions 
had  been  sent — were  three  towns,  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Derby — which  had  the 
safety-valve — viz.,  the  right  of  representation,  and  yet  were  the  sole  sufferers  from 
explosion.  He  could  not,  therefore,  concede  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts,  that  representation  would  be  efficient  as  a  remedy  for  popular  disturb- 
ances. Did  he,  therefore,  regard  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament  as  a 
right  that  ought  to  be  abridged  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  All  he  meant  to  contend  for  was,  that  an  extended  right  of  suffrage  was 
not  a  certain  cure  for  the  spirit  of  disorder.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  they 
had  another  proof  to  the  contranr.  In  Scotland,  up  to  the  year  1831,  there  was  the 
greatest  order  concurrent  with  tne  least  popular  right  of  election.  He  now  came  to 
a  consideration  which  he  deemed  of  much  importance,  and  to  which  he  should  beg 
the  special  attention  of  the  House.  He  would  assume  that  the  principles  of  reform, 
as  recognised  in  that  bill,  were  such  as  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  House.  He 
would  assume — than  which  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth — that  the  bill 
was,  generally  speaking,  calculated  to  carry  the  sound  principles  of  reform  into  bene- 
ficial effect;  but  did  it  therefore  follow,  that  consistency  required  that  every  member 
who  gave  a  general  support  to  the  bill  should,  therefore,  vote  unconditionally  for 
the  metropolitan  clauses?  The  matter  resolved  itself  into  two  questions,  different 
in  themselves.  The  first  question  which  required  consideration  was,  whether  it  was 
right  to  give  these  addliional  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts?  The  second 
question  for  consideration  was,  whether,  in  the  event  of  their  deciding  that  it  was 
right  to  give  those  additional  members,  the  constituency,  as  laid  down  by  the  bill, 
was  such  a  one  as  ought  to  be  adopted?  With  the  additional  members  the  metropo- 
litan districts  would  have  no  less  than  twenty-two  representatives,  including  those 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  for  Greenwich — a  number  which  he  conceived  to 
be  enormous.  It  was  a  number  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. A  very  small  degree  of  reflection  would  enable  the  House  to  sec  the  mode  in 
which  the  influence  thus  created  could  not  fail  to  act.  These  twoand-twenty 
members  would  flrst  have  the  advantage  in  all  probability  of  beine  resident  on  the 
spot — they  would  also,  during  their  attendance  in  parliament,  be  m  constant  com- 
munication with  their  constituents— under  (he  immediate  force  and  control  of  their 
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influence.  Thus  would  there  be  in  that  House  a  body  of  t wo-and  -twenty  individuals, 
with  every  facility  for  combination,  and  with  every  means  of  aetine^  in  that  House 
upon  the  immediate,  and  therefore  ill-considered,  commands  of  tncir  constituents 
out  of  doors.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  members  returned 
to  sit  for  the  metropolis  would  represent  a  political,  rather  than  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  interest,  and  that  political  Interest  in  general,  a  popular  or  democratic 
interest.  The  moral  influence  of  those  twenty  members  representing,  as  it  were, 
the  seat  of  government,  and  deriving  increased  power  from  daily  contact  with  the 
masses  of  whom  they  were  the  delegates,  would  far  exceed  the  influence  of  twice  the 
number  of  representatives  sent  from  remote  agricultural  districts.  It  was  said,  that 
the  same  principle  of  qualification  which  was  applied  to  the  metropolitan  districts 
was  also  applied  to  the  smallest  borough  which  had  escaped,  and  barely  escaped, 
schedule  B — and  such  was  the  fact.  But,  though  it  was  the  same  principle  in  name, 
he  should  in  a  short  time  clearly  prove  to  the  House  that  it  was  not  in  realitv  the 
same.  Where  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  extend  the  constituency,  there  the  ministers 
had  curtailed  it  by  this  bill;  and  where  it  was  dangerous  to  extend  it,  in  those  places 
had  they  extended  it.  The  £10  voters  in  tlie  countir  were  not  liable  to  be  drawn 
into  combinations,  nor  were  they  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  daily  influence  of  tlie 
press,  as  they  were  in  large  towns.  In  the  country  districts,  the  house  rented  at 
£10  was  a  house  of  a  much  better  description  than  the  house  rented  at  the  same  sum 
in  a  large  town.  If,  in  the  country,  £10  rent  was  the  fit  minimum  of  qualification, 
a  much  larger  amount  should  be  the  minimum  in  the  large  manufacturing  town. 
But,  comparing  the  metropolitan  districts  with  large,  nay,  with  the  largest  towns, 
he  should  contend  that,  on  tne  principles  of  this  bill,  the  constituent  body  estabUshod 
in  those  districts  was  manifestly  too  numerous.  It  appeared  from  the  papers  on 
the  table,  that  the  estimated  amount  of  the  constituency  of  twenty-six  of  the  largest 
places  enfranchised  by  this  bill,  was,  for  the  whole,  about  60,000.  The  probable 
number  of  qualified  voters  in  the  metropolitan  districts  alone,  appeared  to  be  not 
less  than  59,000.  In  order  to  prove  how  totally  different  was  the  £10  franchise — 
though  nominally  the  same  in  the  London  districts  and  the  country  towns — how 
much  more  popular  was  the  right  of  voting,  conferred  by  that  franchise,  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  seven  of  the  borouelLS 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and,  in  order  that  no  unfairness  mieht  be  imputed  to 
him  in  the  selection,  he  would  take  the  first  seven  in  the  list.  In  Abingdon,  tho 
first  in  the  list,  the  number  of  houses  were  1,114,  while  the  number  of  houses  above 
£10  value  was  only  154,  being  about  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one.  In  Barnstable,  the 
proportion  was  about  two  and  a  half  to  one.  In  short,  upon  the  whole  seven  towns 
the  average  proportion  was  about  eight  to  one.  When,  however,  he  looked  to  London 
he  found  a  most  extraordinary  difference,  which  would  clearly  show  that  a£10  franchise 
in  the  county  towns  was  far  higher  than  a  £10  franchise  in  the  metropolis,  and  that 
therefore  the  bill  would  give  a  much  more  extensive  franchise  in  the  great  towns  than 
it  would  give  in  the  small  boroughs.  He  would,  in  the  first  instance,  take  the  popula- 
tion returns  of  St.  Gileses,  Bloomsbury,  for  tho  year  1831,  by  which  it  appeared  that  tho 
total  number  of  houses  in  that  parish  was  4,456,  or,  deducting  uninhabited  houses,  4,025. 
The  House  would  of  course  believe,  from  these  returns,  that  there  could  not  be  so 
many  voters;  but  what  was  the  fact?  There  were  actually  more.  The  rate-payers 
amounted  to  3,337,  the  houses  compounded  for  to  436;  which,  with  the  other  persons 
entitled  to  vote,  according  to  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  would  give  no  Ie:=»s 
than  4,280  voters.  In  the  next  parish  there  was  a  confirmation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  suffrage  would  be  extended  by  this  bill.  Indeed  this  suffrage  was  greater  than  if 
universal  suffrage  were  given  to  all  householders.  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  contained  300  houses,  of  which  there  were  not  fifty  under  the  value 
of  £  1 0.  Paddington  contained  1 ,  126  houses,  while  the  number  of  persons  rated  as  oc- 
cupiers were  no  less  than  1,329,  being  no  less  than  200  more  than  there  were  houses  in 
the  parish.  It  was  said,  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  papers  were  wrong.  If 
so,  he  would  reply  that  ministers  had  no  right  to  call  upon  them  to  legislate  upon  papers 
confessedly  erroneous.  St.  Pancras  exhibited  the  same  result  It  coFitained,  by 
the  return,  8,424  houses.  The  houses  rated  Ix'low  £1.0,  but  which,  hvwff  worili 
more,  conferred  a  right  of  voting,  amounted  to  604,  while  the  actual  nHe-])aytTs 
amounted  to  7,998;  thus  giving  to  8,424  houfcs  no  Ics.h  than  8,502  voters.     Did  i«,t 
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this  proTe  that  they  were  giving  a  more  extensive  right  of  voting  than  if  they  had 
at  once  extended  the  franchise  to  every  householder?  He  would  ask  the  supporters 
of  the  hill,  if  they  were  sure  that  they  could,  by  means  of  it,  rally  round  tiiem  the 
nuddle  classes  of  the  metro]>olis,  and  not  the  numbers,  as  he  would  call  them,  in 
contradistinction  to  its  wealth  and  respectability?     Ho  thought  it  was  wrong  to 

S*ve  so  many  as  twenty-two  members  to  the  metropolis;  but,  if  they  had  made  up 
eir  minds  to  do  so,  he  still  called  upon  them  to  consider  well  before  they  determined 
upon  the  class  of  persons  they  should  select  as  a  constituency.  He  called  upon  them 
not  to  select  persons  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  whose  landlords  they 
compelled  to  com))ound  fur  the  rates  of  the  houses,  occupied  by  such  persons,  on 
account  of  their  property.  These  were  matters  of  great  importance;  for,  if  the 
House  should  come  to  an  unwise  decision  upon  them,  the  step  would  be  irrevocable. 
Should  this  measure  pass,  there  would  come  hereafter  such  a  pressure  upon  their 
doors  as  no  internal  strength  could  resist.  Should  they  on  this  occasion  act  un- 
wisely in  their  decbion,  did  they  imagine  that  they  could  retrace  their  steps?  The 
difficulty  of  retreating  would  be  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  pausing,  and  anxiously 
considering  before  they  granted  such  a  franchise;  a  franchise,  in  his  opinion,  little 
qualified  to  ensure  the  representation  of  that  which  ought  to  be  represented — the  pro- 
perty, the  intelligence,  the  commerce,  the  honour,  and  the  character,  of  this  great  city. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  contended  that  it  was  usual 
for  the  metropolis  to  have  greater  influence  than  other  placed;  but  he  considered  that 
the  metropolitan  districts  would  be  in  the  condition  of  so  many  separate  towns  sendine 
representatives  to  parliament.  The  argument  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
answered,  was  his  own,  and  not  one  that  he  (Mr.  Grant)  had  used. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  316;  Noes,  236;  majority,  80.  The 
district  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  accordingly  placed  in  schedule  0. 

Mabcu  2,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  made  up  of  statistics,  pointed  out  several  inac- 
curacies in  Sir  Robert  PeePs  speech  of  February  28,  and  contended  that  the  right 
hon.  baronet*s  statement  must  have  been  founded  on  the  census  of  1821  instead  of 
that  of  1831. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  was  ohliged  to  the  nohle  lord  for  the  courtesv  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set  him  right  as  to  the  error  which  he  supposed  him  to 
have  committed.     He  bog^,  however,  that  hon.  members  would  recollect,  that  the 
discussion  which  the  noble  lord  had  just  re-opened  was  not  a  discussion  of  his  (Sir  R. 
I^eeFs)  seeking,  but  of  the  noble  lord*s.     He  wished  that  he  could  impress  upon  the 
House  the  same  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  question  which  he  felt  himself,  and 
thereby  establish  the  necessity  of  giving  further  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  new  constituency  vvhich  the  Reform  Bill  would  create  in  the  metro- 
polis.    In  the  calculations  which  he  had  made,  he  had  always  referred  to  the  latest 
documents  on  the  table,  and  the  latest  document  which  he  could  find  relative  to  the 
number  of  houses  was  the  census  of  1821.     The  House  must  be  aware,  that  the 
number  of  families  was  larger  than  the  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.     In  the 
Tower  division,  for  instance,  there  were  47,176  houses,  and  69,337  families;  and  in 
Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  2,300  houses,  and  4,752  families.     As  this  bill  permitted 
two  or  more  occupiers  to  vote  for  the  same  house,  provided  they  each  paid  a  £10 
rent,  it  was  clear  that,  as  there  was  a  large  excess  in  the  number  of  families  above 
the  number  of  houses,  there  might  also  be  a  large  excess  in  the  number  of  voters 
above  the  number  of  houses  in  each  parish.     Ho  would  exemplify  his  meaning,  by 
referring  to  the  parish  of  Mile-end,  Old-town.     He  did  not  know  what  number  of 
houses  that  parish  contained  by  the  census  of  1831,   but,  by  the  census  of  1821, 
it  contained  4,284.     According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  how  many 
voters  were  there  in  that  parish?     There  were  3,017  occupiers  of  bouses  rated 
above  J£10;  there  were   119   occupiers  rated    above  ;£10    excused    payment  of 
taxes;  there  were  fifty-two  compounded  for  above  £10, — making  a  total  of  3,188 
occupiers  ahove  £10.     But,  if  the  noble  lord  would  only  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
at  the  last  column,  he  would  see  that  the  number  of  houses  rated  under  £10,  but 
worth  more,  was  2,307 ;  and  observe,  that  by  this  bill  it  was  the  real  value  of  the 
house,  and  not  the  rate,  which  established  the  right  of  voting.     In  thb  parish,  then, 
79— Vol  IL 
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of  Mile-end.  thero*  were  2,807  houses  rated  under  £10,  but  worth  more;  but  the 
cccupiers  of  these  houses  would  be  entitled  to  vote,  because  their  real  value  was  above 
^10.  Add,  then,  to  the  3,188  occupiers  of  houses  rated  above  £10,  the  2,307 
occupiers  of  houses  worth  £10  a-year,  and  you  would  have  «>,485  voters  in  that  single 
parish,  and  yet,  by  the  census  of  1821,  that  parish  did  not  contain  more  than  4,284 
houses.  By  a  statement  in  page  18  of  the  census  it  appeared,  that  the  total  number 
of  houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  in  1831,  was  13,673.  But  the  House  was  not 
about  to  take  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Pancras  into  the  Marylebone  borough,  for  the 
northern  part  of  it  was  more  of  a  rural  than  a  town  cbaracier.  The  commissioners 
had,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Regent's  Canal  should  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  borough  in  that  direction,  especially  as  there  were  no  legal  boundaries 
of  which  they  could  avail  themselves,  and  the  Canal  formed  a  very  eligible  artificial 
one.  The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  parish,  as  he  had  before  stated,  was 
13,673.  How  many  were  excluded  by  this  artificial  division  he  could  not  (ell. 
There  were,  however,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  south  of  the  Regent^s  Canal, 
7,998  occupiers  of  houses  rated  above  £10;  1,021  occupiers  excused  payment  of  taxes ; 
124  rated  as  landlords,  and  465  houses  compounded  for.  Besides  these,  there  were 
504  houses  rated  under  £10,  but  worth  more.  Add  these  together,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  10,122  voters  in  this  part  of  the  parish  alone.  So  far  was  the  noble 
lord  from  having  removed  the  impression  which  these  calculations  had  made  upon 
his  (Sir  R.  Peers)  mind,  by  the  speech  which  he  had  just  delivered,  that  it  had 
actually  increased  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  with  which  he  had  previously  con- 
templated the  numerous  constituency  established  by  this  bill  in  the  metropolitan 
districts.  But,  he  begged  to  ask,  did  the  House  know  what  the  right  of  voting  would 
be  in  the  metropolitan  districts  ?  The  substance  of  the  enactments  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
stripped  of  technicalities,  was  as  follows: — In  every  borough,  every  male  person 
occupying  as  owner  or  tenant  any  house  or  shop,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  £10,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  registered.  But  no  person  shall  be 
registered  in  any  future  year,  unless  he  shall  have  occupied  the  premises  one  year 
before  the  last  day  of  July,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  been  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  during  his  occupation  ;  nor  unless  he  shall  have  paid,  before  the  20lh  of  July, 
all  tlie  poor-rates  and  assessed  taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  from  him 
previously  to  the  6th  of  April.  Joint  occupiers  mtiy  vote,  if,  where  there  are  tiiree 
occupiers,  the  yearly  value  of  the  house  is  £30.  Every  occupier  may  cl^m  to  be 
rated  whether  the  landlord  be  liable  to  be  rated  or  not,  and  upon  paying  the  arootmt 
then  due  of  the  rates,  if  any  be  due,  his  name  shall  be  put  upon  the  rate.  If  the 
landlonl  is  liable  to  the  rate,  and  if  the  tenant,  after  claiming  to  be  rated,  shall  make 
default,  the  payment  of  the  rate  by  the  landlord  shall  still  remain  due.  Here  he 
would  pause,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  occupiers  of  £10  houses  were  treated  by  this  bill  and  by  the  general  law 
of  the  land.  The  general  law  of  the  land  looked  upon  their  solvency  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  for  it  held  the  landlords  of  all  such  tenements  responsible  for  the  rates  and 
taxes  accniing  for  them ;  and  in  the  metropolis,  the  rates  of  such  tenements  were 
generally  compounded  for  by  their  owners  with  the  parish ;  and  yet  it  was  to  persons 
placed  thus  pointedly  under  suspicion  by  the  law,  tliat  this  bill  was  going  to  entrnst 
the  elective  franchise.  But,  to  proceed.  The  voter  must  occupy  premises  within  the 
parish  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10;  and  it  was  further  provided, 
that  the  premises  must  be  rated  for  the  payment  of  the  poor's-rate  during  the  period 
of  his  occupation.  In  this  respect  the  29th  clause  of  the  bill  was  most  material, 
from  the  provisions  of  which  he  supposed,  that  whether  the  landlord  of  the  premises 
be  liable  to  be  rated  or  not,  the  occupier  might  claim  to  be  rated,  and  on  the  tender 
of  the  amount  due  up  to  the  6th  of  April,  might  have  a  claim  and  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  clause  did  not  say  one  word  as  to  the  rate  which  liad  been  actually  piud  by  either 
the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  He  called  upon  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  consult  some 
of  the  local  Acts,  and  compare  their  provisions  with  regard  to  the  regulations  and 
qualifications  for  the  right  to  vote  on  parochial  concerns,  and  for  the  election  of 
vestries.  He  would  refer  the  noble  lord  in  particular  to  the  Act  which  regulated 
parochial  elections  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  and  comjiare  in  that  Act  the  right  of 
voting  for  parochial  officers,  compared  with  the  right  provided  by  this  bill  in  voting 
on  the  choice  of  members  of  parliament.    By  the  Act  to  which  he  had  refencd  the 
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Honae,  no  man  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gil<»  was  i  iifiQiil  Ui  wtfw  ^w  9vniij ,  mTim 

occupied  any  house,  shop,  or  iircmisea.  uU  frsTfatcd  at  less  than  £25  per  annum, 
and  none  had  a  right  to  vote  if  the  rates  had  been  compounded.  On  the  contrary, 
the  HouBe  of  Commons  in  the  present  bill  enacted,  that  they  might  compound  for 
the  rates  either  by  themselves  or  their  landlords,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member 
to  serve  in  parliament,  on  a  qualification,  not  of  £25,  but  of  £10.  The  Act  which 
regulated  the  election  of  vestries  in  St.  Gileses,  and  which  probably  was  founded  on 
accurate  local  knowledge,  studiously  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  all  persons 
whose  solvency  was  at  ^l  doubtful.  The  right  to  vote  in  parish  affairs  was  denied 
to  those  who  paid  their  rents  more  frequentlv  than  quarterly;  but,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  present  bill,  if  the  occupier  was  a  weekly  tenant,  and  if  his  landlord  had  com- 
pounded for  the  rates,  he  had  only  to  tender  the  rates  due  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament.  These  facts  were  estab- 
lished by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  every  line  of  which  was  important  The 
commissioners  in  their  report  said,  that  the  landlord  of  property  below  a  certain  value 
oompounded  with  the  parochial  authorities  for  the  several  rates  to  which  his  property 
might  be  liable,  the  parish  consenting  to  receive  a  sum  considerably  less  than  that  which 
eoidd  otherwise  legally  bo  levied  on  the  same  property.  It  was  thus  manifest,  that  the 
amount  of  rate  was  a  most  uncertain  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  votes.  The 
commissioners  went  on  to  state,  that  the  composition  so  made  might  bear  to  the  real 
value  of  the  property  compounded  for,  a  proportion  varying  from  one- half  to  four- 
fifths  ;  so  that  it  appeared  a  house  might  be  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of  £5,  and 
would  still  entitle  the  occupier  to  vote,  being  really  of  the  value  of  £10.  When  he 
saw  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  many  persons  occupying  the  same  premises 
might  be  entitled  to  vote,  he  could  not  feel  surprised  that  the  number  of  voters  should 
exceed  the  number  of  houses.  He  could  not  think  such  a  system  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  districts  of  the  g^reat  metropolis  of  the  country, — a  system  which  established 
qualifications  to  vote  for  a  member  to  represent  the  inhabitants,  which  very  qualifica- 
tions had  been  rejected  with  scorn  bv  the  parishes  themselves  in  regard  to  thdr 
parochial  affairs.  lie  was  borne  out  m  his  statement  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill — a  document  which 
the  more  he  considered,  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  proposed  to  commit 
an  important  trust  into  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  it  could  not  safely  be  reposed; 
and  he  felt  satisfied  that,  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to  give  to  one 
constituency  twenty  members,  they  ought  to  consider  well  the  qualification  of  that 
constituency.  That  the  noble  lord  had  convicted  him  of  any  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  constituency,  he  begged  most  decidedly  and 
firmly  to  deny. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee;  and  several  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

Mabch  5t  183*2. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  House  went  into  committee  upon  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

On  the  question  that  Gateshead,  Durham,  stand  part  of  schedule  D, — 

Colonel  Wood  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  **  Gateshead,  Durham,  be  struck 
out  of  schedule  D,  and  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Glamorganshire,  be  inserted  in  its  stead." 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sir  Robebt  Peel,  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  was  always  happy  to 
be  invited  to  the  field  of  argument  by  the  noble  lord,  though  he  must  say,  that  the 
noble  lord^s  present  answer  to  an  argument  of  his  made  last  session  was  somewhat 
tardv,  and  not  quite  appropriate  to  the  question  before  the  committee.  He  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  question  at  issue  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  confine  himself  to  but  one  test  of  the  solidity  of  the  noble  lord's 
reasoning,  on  which  he  preferred  giving  a  member  to  Gateshead  instead  of  Merthyr- 
Tydvil.  He  would  take  as  his  test  the  town  of  Toxteth-park,  and  he  believed  he  should 
be  able  to  show  the  noble  lord,  that,  according  to  his  own  argument,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  Toxteth-park  was  better  entitled  to  a  member  than 
Gateshead.  He  would  first  take  the  relative  amount  of  population  in  the  two  counties 
in  which  those  places  were  respectively  situate — Lancashire  and  Durham.  The 
county  of  Durham,  with  a  population  of  253,000,  had  four  members,  and  the  county 
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of  I^ancaster,  with  a  population  of  1,335,000,  was  to  have  only  four  members. 
ITIij.  imwi  llirtlwTliB  flr^ii^ilWmilliiiii  still  Lancashire  was  not  so  fully  represented 
as  Durham,  for  it  would  then  have  80,0W  fwpiy  more  than  Durham;  and,  if  any 
argument  could  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  one  town  in  preference 
to  another,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  county  representation,  the  argument  was 
clearly  in  favour  of  Toxteth-park.  But,  to  consider  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  relative  importance  and  claims  of  the  two  places  themselves,  the  hon.  member 
for  Liverpool  had,  in  a  former  discussion,  stated,  that  the  people  of  Toxteth-park 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  a  separate  representative,  or  to  be  severed  from  poli- 
tical connexion  with  the  town  of  Liverpool.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  copy  of 
a  letter,  addressed  to  the  secretary  for  the  Home  department  by  the  chairman  of  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Toxteth-park,  in  which  an  urgent  claim  was  preferred  for 
one  member  in  the  distribution  of  the  representation.  Having  said  so  much  with 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Toxteth-park,  he  was  also  enabled  to  add,  that 
they  were  not  in  the  same  parish  with  Liverpool,  and  that  the  magistrates  of  Liver- 
pool exercised  no  jurisdiction  in  any  part  of  the  town.  He  had  thus  disposed  of  the 
three  objections  mainly  relied  on,  namely,  the  absence  of  any  wish  on  the  part  of 
Toxteth-park,  and  the  two  allegations — first,  of  its  being  a  part  of  the  parish  of 
Liverpool — and,  secondly,  of  its  being  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Liver- 
pool magistrates.  He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the  comparative  claims  ot 
Toxteth-park  and  Gateshead,  premising  that  Liverpool,  with  which  it  was  proposed 
to  leave  Toxteth-park  connected,  had  only  two  members  for  165,000  persons,  while 
Newcastle,  from  which  they  wished  to  separate  Gateshead,  had  two  members  for 
42,000.  Wiiat,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  relative  value  of  property  in  Gateshead 
and  Newcastle?  By  the  returns  of  1815,  the  Annual  value  of  the  real  property  of 
Gateshead  was  £25,000  per  annum ;  of  Toxteth-park,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
£27,000.  The  returns  of  last  year,  however,  from  Toxteth-park  showed  the  enormous 
increase  from  that  sum  to  £94,000.  The  population  of  Gateshead  was  15,177;  that 
of  Toxteth-park,  24,000.  But  then  it  was  said,  that  the  progress  which  population 
and  wealth  were  making,  were  most  important  elements  in  considering  to  what  new 
places  members  should  be  given.  That  was  true;  but  the  more  important  were  those 
elements,  the  more  favourable  did  the  case  become  for  Toxteth-park ;  for,  if  ever 
there  was  a  place  in  which  population  and  wealth  were  increasing  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  that  place  was  Toxteth-park.  According  to  the  population  returns,  the 
people'of  Gateshead  amounted,  in  1801,  to  8,600;  in  1811,  to  8,752;  in  1821,  to 
1L800;  in  1831,  to  15,177.  The  progress  in  Toxteth-park  was  as  follows:  in  1801, 
2,069;  inl811, 5,864;  in  1821, 12,829;  in  1831,  24,000;  thusdoublingitoelf  with  giant 
strides  in  every  succeeding  return.  It  had,  at  the  present  time,  2,617  houses  of  £10  • 
a  year  value,  and  upwards.  He  could  add  but  little  to  a  statement  of  this  kind  in 
the  way  of  argument.  It  was,  he  thought,  most  important,  that,  in  distributing  the 
representation,  they  should  draw  a  distinction  between  places  which  were  nearly 
stationary,  or  increasing  slowly,  and  those  which  were  increasing  with  the  rapidity  of 
Toxteth-park.  He  had  shown  that  that  place  was  not  a  part  of  Liverpool,  ana  ho 
believed  its  interests  to  be  at  least  as  distmct  from  those  of  Liverpool  as  were  the 
interests  of  Gateshead  from  those  of  Newcastle.  He  must  therefore  contend,  that, 
if  there  was  any  truth  in  figures,  or  if  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  plain 
statements  of  facts,  Toxteth-park  was  entitled  to  a  member  in  preference  to  Gateshead. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  original  question.  Ayes,  214;  Noes,  167 ;  m2jority,47. 

Gateshead  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  schedule  D. 


EXPEDITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  TO  ITALY. 

Mabch  7,  1832. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Foreign 
Depart nient,  whether,  after  the  destination  of  the  French  troops  was  known,  any 
communication  passed  between  the  government  of  France  and  our  government  on 
the  subject?  whether  the  French  troops  landed  at  Ancona  with  the  sanction  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty?  and — what  he  conceived  of  greater  importance — whether  the 
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BOYereign  of  the  Papal  states  acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  landing  a  band  of  French 
troops  in  the  Papal  territories? 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  baronet;  but  it  might  be  satisfactory  that  he  should 
state  that,  so  far  as  his  Majesty's  government  were  informed,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops  into  the  Papal  territories  might  not  be  adjusted,  without  any  interrupt 
tion  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

SiB  RobebtPbbl. — When  my  noble  friend  distinctly  states,  that  his  public  duty 
prevents  him  from  answering  the  questions  put  by  my  hon.  friend  near  me,  I  am 
very  unwilling  to  press  for  any  premature  declarations;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information,  I  think  it  is  Impossible  for  us  to  view  the  proceedings  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government^— I  will  not  say,  without  suspicion,  but  certainly  with- 
out very  gpreat  anxiety  and  apprehension.  I  do  not  prefer  any  charge  against  the 
French  government,  because  I  have  no  materials  on  which  I  could  found  any 
charge;  and  because,  although  I  would  never  consent  to  sacrifice  the  honour  or  the 
permanent  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  French 
government,  yet  my  noble  friend  himself  cannot  have  a  more  sincere  desire  than  I 
nave,  that  that  good  understanding  should  not  be  interrupted.  But,  entertaining 
this  feeling,  I  do  not  think  it  right  that  we  should  be  withheld  from  doing  our  duty, 
as  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  any  fear  of  offending  the  French 
government.  In  the  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  beg  to  state  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  do  not  take  part  with  the  French  or  the  Austrian  governments;  but 
if  it  appears,  according  to  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  a  French 
corps,  without  any  intimation  having  been  made  to  other  governments,  has  taken 
forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Papal  territories,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
and  most  fearful  importance,  considered,  not  only  as  to  its  immediate  and  probable 
coDsequences,  but  as  to  the  precedent  which  it  affords,  if  the  fact  cannot  bo  satis- 
factonly  explained.  If  it  shall  appear,  too,  that  this  act  of  the  French  government 
was  only  intended  to  conciliate  a  party  in  France  anxious  for  the  delusions  of 
military  glory,  all  my  apprehensions  as  to  the  danger  of  the  precedent  will  be  more 
strongly  confirmed.  In  the  last  year  the  French  government  sent  a  large  army  into 
Belgium,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Allies.  France 
has  also  taken  possession  of  a  large  territory  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. French  troops  occupy  a  part  of  Greece  (and  I  do  not  say  that  this  occupa- 
tion would  afford  any  ground  for  observation  if  it  stood  alone) ;  and,  lastly,  we  sec  a 
detachment  of  French  troops  now  taking  possession  of  the  Papal  territory.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  acts  of  interference  are  not  separately  justifiable;  but  when  we  see 
a  continuance  and  combination  of  these  acts — of  acts  done  without  the  union  of  the 
other  allied  powers — I  say  it  gives  me  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  of  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe  so 
much  depends.  I  refrain  from  saying  more,  because  my  noble  friend  has  stated,  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  discussion  of  those  topics.  Balancing  the  incon- 
venience of  putting  some  questions  on  the  subject  against  the  advantage,  I  own  I  do 
see  much  greater  advantage  in  putting  the  questions,  than  in  letting  itbe  supposed  tiiat 
such  a  subject  has  been  passed  by  in  total  apathy  by  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  answer  such  statements  as  those  just 
made  by  his  noble  friend,  without  some  previous  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
French  expedition  to  Algiers,  however,  he  believed  he  might  draw  upon  his  recol- 
lection to  state,  that  the  assurances  then  made  by  France  were,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  expedition  proving  successful,  she  would  seek  to  derive  no  benefit  from  that 
success,  but  would  call  in  the  other  powers,  to  determine  upon  what  permanent 
footing  the  state  of  Algiers  should  be  placed.  The  understanding,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  satisfactory,  but  the  question  was,  whether  it  had  been  fulfilled?  With 
respect  to  Greece,  he  had  already  distinctly  stated,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  from 
that  single  case,  to  found  any  suspicion  against  France;  yet  still  the  occupation  of 
Greece,  and  the  retention  of  a  strong  post  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  examples 
which  no  one  could  say  might  not  be  dangerous  if  followed  in  other  places ;  and  he 
owned  they  afforded  additional  reason,  in  his  mind,  for  viewing  with  some  degree  of 
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jealoosy  the  descent  now  made  on  the  papal  territory.  With  respect  to  Belgium*  be 
could  not  agree  with  his  noble  friend,  that  the  dvil  had  terminated  when  the  French 
troops  evacuated  that  country.  The  evil  was  in  the  example  of  a  great  power  occu- 
pying part  of  an  independent  state,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  satiafactoiy  rea- 
son, nor  having  previously  communicated  with  her  allies. 
The  subject  then  dropped. 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 
March  7,  1832. 

Sib  Robbst  Peel  said«  he  should  now  put  a  question  to  the  noble  lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  on  a  subject  connected  with  domestic  policy,  to  which 
he  hoped  for  a  more  satisfactory  replpr  than  that  given  by  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Palmerston)  to  the  questions  put  to  him  respecting  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  on  the  ^th  of  December  last,  in  consequence  of 
an  address  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  which  the  House  unanimously 
concurred,  the  House  assured  his  Mt^jesty  that,  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  his  most  gracious  speech,  they  would  take  into  consideration  some 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  police  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  view  to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  This  address 
having  been  presented  to  his  Majesty  early  in  the  month  of  December,  ft  was  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  Majesty  should  now  begin  to  enquire  why  parlia- 
ment did  not  proceed  to  fulfil  its  promise.  Without  pressing  that  topic,  however, 
he  hoped  ho  should  not  be  considered  premature  if,  after  three  months  had  passed, 
he  enquired  of  the  noble  lord  whether  any  measure  was  about  to  be  brought  for- 
ward r  There  was  no  part  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  which  he  so  much  approved 
as  the  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  municipal  police — if  by  municipal  was 
meant  the  police  of  large  towns.  It  was  a  most  important  subject,  and  one  which 
called  for  all  the  energy  and  attention  of  government ;  for,  if  it  should  be  left  to  the 
local  interests  in  the  different  towns,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
intentions  of  government  would  be  wholly  defeated.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  his  Miyesty's  ministers  had  made  up  their  mind  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue  on  this  subject?  whether  they  had  made  up  their  mind 
to  introduce  any  measure  for  the  establishment  of  the  police;  or  whether  they  found 
the  difficulties  arising  from  local  circumstances  so  great,  that  they  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  submit  the  question,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  committee? 

Lord  Althorp  entirely  concurred  with  the  right  hoii.  baronet,  that  this  subject 
was  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  consider- 
ation of  government,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  govern* 
ment  to  introduce  a  measure  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  police. 
He  was  not  able  to  state,  however,  that  the  measure  was  yet  in  so  perfect  a  form 
that  it  could  be  produced. 


TITHES  (IRELAND;. 
Mabcu  8,  1832 

Mr.  Stanley  moved,  *^  That  the  House  do  resoive  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair.'' 

The  question  having  been  put, — 

Mr.  Brownlow  concluded  a  long  speech  by  moving  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
with  a  view  to  a  full  enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  tithes,  and  to  the  just 
appropriation  of  church  property,  the  debate  be  a4joumed  till  the  whole  of  the 
enauiry  be  concluded  by  the  tithe  committee,  and  the  evidence  and  the  report  be 
both  hud  before  the  House." 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded,— 

SiB  Robbbt  Pbbl  suggested  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  separating 
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their  views  as  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  and  as  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  by  the  goveminent.  There  was  at  present  a 
mixed  discussion  of  two  questions,  and,  till  tliey  were  separated,  they  could  reach  no 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment,  thought 
it  would  be  better  if  his  Majesty^s  government  would  come  forward  with  a  distinct 
proposition.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment were  enabled  to  state  its  proposition  in  committee,  and  for  the  House  to  dis- 
pose of  it  on  its  own  merit,  and  avoid  all  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  proceedings. 
The  question  was,  what  course  was  most  conformable  to  the  usage  and  practice  of 
the  House ;  and,  in  offering  his  opinion  on  that,  he  g^ve  no  opinion  on  the  merit  of 
the  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee.  Reserving  his  opinion  on  them 
till  tne  proper  time  came  when  they  were  proposed  by  the  government,  he  must  say, 
that  the  course  proposed  by  the  government  was  most  conformable  to  the  usages 
of  the  House,  it  was  supposed  that  one  part  of  these  propositions  was  to  vote 
money  fur  the  support  of  the  clergy.  If  that  wore  the  case — as  it  was  impossible 
that  his  Mjgcsty's  government  could  make  any  proposition  of  that  kind  except  in 
committee — it  surely  would  be  inconvenient  to  discuss  one  part  of  the  proposition 
in  committee,  and  the  other  part  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair.  There  was 
also  a  standing  order  of  the  House — an  order  to  provide  a  security  against  any  sudden 
change  in  the  religious  establishments  of  the  country,  that  no  business  relating  to 
religion,  or  to  the  laws  concerning  religion,  should  ever  be  brought  before  the 
House  till  after  it  had  been  considered  in  committee  and  agreed  to.  Ife  did  not  say, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  government  related  precisely  to  religion,  yet  they  were 
so  connected  with  it,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  not  first  to  be  con- 
sidered in  committee.  Besides,  going  into  committee  was  an  additional  security 
against  surprise.  By  assenting  to  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair,  hon.  members 
pledged  themselves  to  nothing;  and  though  the  resolutions  might  be  approved  of  in 
committee,  the  House  might  reject  them  on  bringing  up  the  report.  It  afforded, 
therefore,  an  additional  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  he  considered  that  both 
friends  and  foes  might  concur  in  the  course  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Going  into  committee  was  but  a  preliminary  step ;  and  only  secured  against  pre- 
cipitate discussion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate, — 

Mr.  Jephson  asked  the  right  hon.  secretary,  whether  he  would  go  into  committee, 
pro  forma  f 

Air.  Stanley  said,  that  he  would  not  even  go  so  far  to-night;  but  would,  on 
carrying  his  motion,  not  move  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  but  postpone  the 
committee  to  a  future  night. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Brownlow's  amendment:  Ayes,  31  ;  Noes,  314  — 
maiority,  283. 

Question  put  on  the  original  motion,  and  committee  postponed  till  Monday. 


WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 
March  9,  1832. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  rose  to  ask  his  Majesty's  Government  whether  any 
despatches  had  been  received  from  the  West  Indies,  and  whether  their  contents  were 
calculated  to  allay  the  extreme  anxiety  created  by  the  inteUigence  received  through 
other  channels  with  regard  to  the  Islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  St.  Lucia? 

Lord  Howick  said  that  despatches  had  been  receivol  that  morning  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  intelligence  from  Jamaica  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory;  with  respect 
to  the  other  parts  ot  the  West  Indies  to  which  the  noble  marquis  had  alluded,  he  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  state  of  those  colonies  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
cite the  slightest  uneasiness. 

A  rather  warm  discussion  having  ensued, — 

Sir  Robrrt  Perl  said,  no  one  could  feel  astonishment  that  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  lord,  the  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  should  excite  comment.  He,  how- 
ever, would  abstain  from  entering  into  any  consideration  of  the  order  in  coimcil  to 
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which  refereDce  had  been  made.  lie  must  observe,  however,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  protested  not  only  against  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
government,  but  also  against  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  that  mode  was  put  in 
action.  Uo  well  recollected  the  expressions  which  had  been  used  by  a  gentleman 
of  a  high  and  honourable  character,  and  who  held  an  important  judicial  situation 
under  the  government.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Jamaica,  to  say  that  tliey  were  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  their  property  in  their  slaves.  [Dr.  Lushington  expressed  his  dissent.]— 
Such  was  his  recollection,  and  although  he  might  be  mistaken,  nothing  short  of  the 
explicit  contradiction  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  would  lead  him  to 
that  belief.  There  was  also  anotlier  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman which  likewise  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  it  was  to  this 
effect — ^that  if  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  breathed  a  word  of  sedition  agonal 
the  government,  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  free  people  of  colour  would  be 
ready  to  rise  and  to  support  the  government.  Such  were  the  sentiments  propagated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  he  lamented  at  the  time  to  hear  them,  be- 
cause they  were  calculated  to  defeat  and  not  to  forward  the  object  which  the  House 
had  in  view.  He  lamented  also  the  language  which  had  been  used  on  the  same 
occasion  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick).  Inexperienced  as  the  noble  lord  was, 
he  thought  he  would  have  acted  only  with  becoming  modesty  and  caution  if  he  had 
taken  a  course  far  less  positive  and  obnoxious.  It  was  not  only  arbitrary  bnt  pre- 
posterous to  say  to  a  colony  with  a  legislative  assembly,  you  shall  adopt  an  order  in 
council,  without  the  slightest  alteration,  as  your  law;  that  order  in  council  being 
only  in  a  state  of  preparation  when  that  unmeasured  declaration  was  made.  At  the 
time  of  that  proceeding  he  stated  he  could  not  defend  the  conduct  of  the  colonies. 
He  thought  the  colonies  tardy  in  adopting  necessary  and  salutary  regulations;  but 
he  also  thought  the  means  taken  to  compel  them  to  adopt  those  regulations  most 
unwise  and  most  unjust.  He  well  recollected  it  had  been  said,  that  all  appeals  had 
been  made  to  the  colonists  which  humanity  could  dictate,  but  that  their  avarice  had 
overcome  them.  The  course  taken  by  the  government,  and  those  who  supported  its 
conduct,  had  excited  stronger  passions  than  even  that  of  avarice.  They  had  excited 
the  passions  of  horror,  pride,  and  jealousy.  Whatever  the  noble  lord  and  the  govern- 
ment might  think,  those  passions  would  be  found  too  strong  for  control.  Such  was 
his  recollection  of  what  had  transpired,  and  such  his  opinions  respecting  it,  though 
he  hoped  that  his  anticipations  would  not  be  realized. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lushington, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  even  the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
should  not  lead  him  into  a  discussion  upon  slavery.  He  was  only  anxious  to  prevent 
it  from  being  supposed  that  he  had  uttered  one  syllable  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
coloured  population  of  Jamaica,  or  of  any  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Mabcu  9,  1832. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for 
England. 

On  the  question  that  Whitby  stand  part  of  schedule  D, — 

Sir  Robebt  Peel,  rising  after  Lord  John  Russell,  said,  he  quite  despaired  of  do- 
ing any  thing  with  Whitby;  the  case  was  so  very  bad  a  one,  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  the  worse  the  case — the  larger  the  majority  in  its  support.  He  should  imagine 
that  the  noble  lord  opposite  would  admit,  that,  even  if  he  were  successful  in  negativ- 
ing the  charge  of  undue  partiality  towards  local  interests,  his  success  in  refuting  that 
charge  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  this  place.  During 
the  course  of  these  lengthened  discussions,  no  one  had  abstained  more  than  he  had 
from  making  accusations  of  partiality  against  his  Majesty^s  ministers.  He  wished  to 
argue  on  the  reason  of  each  case,  on  that  which  was  evident  and  notorious  to  all. 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dive  into  the  secret  motives  of  the  government. 
But  he  must  contend,  that  his  M^jesty*s  government,  when  they  were  establishing 
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an  entirely  ne^  franchise,  were  under  a  positive  obligation  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  selected  one  town  in  preference  to  another, 
rhey  had  a  great  privilege  to  bestow ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that,  where  there 
were  various  and  nicely  balanced  claims  for  that  privilege,  the  decision  upon  such 
claims  ought  to  be  carefully  and  deliberately  made,  and  upon  principles  of  impartial 
justice.  It  had  been  truly  observed,  that  this  was  a  most  important  consideration 
in  another  point  of  view.  The  noble  lord  opposite  had  told  the  House,  that  it  was 
their  wish  that  this  measure  should  be  so  far  final  as,  at  least,  not  to  be  subject  to 
continual  and  annual  change.  It  was  of  importance,  then,  that  the  parliaments 
which  succeeded  the  present  one  should  be  enabled  to  say,  **  We  will  resist  the  inno- 
vations which  are  now  proposed,  because,  in  the  year  1832,  an  arrangement  was 
made  which  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  they  shall  en- 
dure at  least  for  a  time."  But  if  the  decision  was  made  upon  unjust  or  erroneous 
grounds,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  arrangement  could  endure  for  a  single 
session,  because  the  new  parliament  would  have  a  right  to  repudiate  the  decision  of 
the  present,  if  they  could  show  that  decision  to  be  contrary  to  reason  or  to  equity. 
The  noble  lord  said,  supposing  towns  had  declined  in  population,  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  important  interests  should  not  be  represented.  This  might  be  just  with 
respect  to  such  places  as  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  or  Leeds.  In  an  immense  place 
which  had  contained  a  population  of  70,000,  he  would  admit  that  a  small  decrease 
in  that  amount  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  unrepresented.  He  would  admit  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  supposing  it  had  decreased  10,000,  the  remaining  G0,000  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  g^ve  the  place  representation,  conformably  to  the 
principles  of  this  bill;  but  a  place  which  contained  no  more  than  7,000  inhabitants, 
ought  not  to  acquire  a  new  right  in  preference  to  other  places  much  more  populous 
and  flourishing.  Would  the  noble  lord  have  the  goodness  to  look  to  the  return  of 
the  population  of  Whitby  for  the  year  1831?  The  population  of  Whitby  at  that 
period  was  7,76(>,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid  by  it,  £869.  That  was  the 
claim  the  town  of  Whitby  had  to  representation.  It  was  no  answer  to  say — "  Oh, 
I  am  going  to  include  a  great  district  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  swell  the 
population  up  to  10,000.**  The  question  was,  what  claim  the  town  of  Whitby  had, 
not  the  adjoining  parish  or  district?  How  could  this  case  be  defended  on  any  one 
assignable  principle?  How  was  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  case  of  Dartmouth? 
If  it  were  really  of  consequence  to  define  the  comparative  importance  of  the  places  on 
which  disfranchisement  should  fall,  why  should  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to 
the  places  which  were  to  be  enfranchised?  Apply  lieut.  Drummond^s  calculation 
to  towns  that  will  remain  unrepresented;  take  their  population  and  the  amount  of 
their  assessed  taxes,  and  many  will  be  found  with  claims  superior  to  those  of  either 
Whitby  or  Walsall.  On  what  principle  was  Whitby  to  have  a  member?  Was 
population  the  test?  How  did  that  agree  with  Mcrtnyr-Tydvil ?  Were  the  ship- 
ping interests  the  test?  The  House  were  about  to  give  two  members  to  Liverpool, 
two  only '  to  Toxteth-park  and  Liverpool  united.  Would  any  man  deny  that  the 
shipping  interests  would  be  better  represented  bv  three  members  to  Liverpool,  than 
by  a  separate  one  to  Whitby?  But,  supposing  he  was  told,  **  We  think  it  right  that 
Yorkshire  should  have  another  member.  We  will  compare  the  number  of  members 
for  the  county  of  York  with  the  population,  and  on  this  g^und  we  will  exclude 
Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Toxteth-park,  and  provide  an  additional  representative  for  York- 
shire.^^ If  he  was  met  with  this  assertion,  he  would  ask,  why  then  was  Whitby 
chosen  in  preference  to  Doncaster?  Whitby  had  a  population  of  7,765,  and  paid 
£869  in  assessed  taxes.  Doncaster  had  10,801  inhabitants,  and  paid  £3,520  in 
assessed  taxes,  just  four  tiroes  as  much  as  Whitby;  and  if  you  were  to  act  by  Don- 
caster as  you  did  by  Whitby,  and  incorporated  with  it  the  neighbouring  villages,  he 
would  undertake  to  make  it  ten  times  the  size  of  Whitby.  •  On  any  one  of  the  tests 
which  had  been  established,  he  could  discover  no  claim  Whitby  had  to  representation. 
But  the  House  was  told  it  had  fishing  interests.  The  fishing  interest  was  to  have  a 
member.  This  accounted  for  the  boundary  assigned  to  the  new  borough  of  Whitby. 
He  entreated  members  to  refer  to  the  volume  or  boundaries.  They  would  find  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Whitby  a  great  curiosity;  it  included  a  large  slice  of 
the  German  ocean,  which  might  abound  with  fish,  but  could  have  no  £10  house- 
holders.   The  boundary  waa  unintelligible  to  him  before,  but  the  fishing  iiiterett 
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explained  it  all.  But  the  noble  lord  asked,  *'  Why  will  you  bear  so  hard  on  this  nn<^ 
fortunate  place,  why  will  you  aggravate  its  misfortunes,  why  refuse  to  enfranchise 
it  when  it  is  suffering  under  a  decrease  of  its  trade  and  population?  When  did  the 
title  of  Whitby  to  be  thus  represented  arise?  Had  the  noble  lord  such  respect  for 
prescription  as  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Whitby  because  it  had  stood  in  this  bill  for 
some  six  months?  Was  this  the  ground  upon  which  the  House  was  asked  not  to 
bear  hard  upon  this  place  when  it  was  suffering  under  a  state  of  decay?  Why,  this 
might  be  a  g^ood  argument  if  the  title  of  the  place  were  as  ancient  as  that  of  the 
noble  lord;  but  not  a  word  about  the  prescription  was  heard  in  favour  of  Dartmouth. 
The  actual  possession  of  centiu-ies  was  disregarded  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth,  but 
Whitby,  with  its  imperfect  title  of  six  months,  roust  be  protected  in  this  instance. 
There  really  never  was  a  case  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation  whatever  as 
this  one  of  Whitby.  To  sue  on  behalf  of  a  place  in  forma  pauperis,  to  claim  repre- 
sentation for  it,  because  its  trade  and  assessed  taxes  had  decreased,  appeared  to  him 
so  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this  bill,  but  above  all,  so  well  calculated  to 
cause  an  alteration  in  the  bill  in  the  very  first  session  of  the  next  parliament,  that  he 
hoped  the  noble  lords  would  consent  to  select  Toxteth-park  or  Merthyr-Tydvil,  ami 
allow  the  borough  of  Whitby  to  retire  with  a  g^ood  grace,  and  with  that  general 
sympathy  which  was  due  to  its  decaying  trade  and  decreasing  population. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  Whitby  stand  part  of  schedule  D: 
Ayes,  221;  Noes,  120;  majority,  101. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
March  13,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  IIouso  to  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  (Ireland),  and  on  the  question  being  put  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr  Wallace  said  he  could  not  consent  to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee, 
until  sufficient  time  should  have  been  given  to  the  Irish  members  to  consult  their 
constituents.    He  would  divide  the  House. 

At  the  request  of  several  members,  Mr.  Wallace  consented  to  withdraw  his  mo« 
tion,  and  the  House  went  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  proposed 
the  following  resolutions : — 

lift — *'  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee,  that,  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  an 
organic  and  systematic  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  by 
which  the  law  has  been  rendered  unavailing,  and  many  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  have  been  reduced  to  g^at  pecuniary  distress. 

2nd. — "  That,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  this  distress,  it  is  expedient  that  his 
Miyesty  should  be  empowered  upon  the  application  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  other 
ehief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  to  direct  that  there  be  issued  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  this  purpose.  That  the  sums  se 
issued  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Lord-lientenant,  or  other  chief  governor  or  gover- 
nors of  Ireland,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  advances  propor- 
tioned to  the  incomes  of  the  incumbents  of  benefices  wherein  the  tithes  or  tithe 
composition,  lawfully  due,  may  have  been  withheld,  according  to  a  scale,  diminish- 
ing as  the  incomes  of  such  incumbents  increase. 

3rd. — '^That,  for  the  more  effectual  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  so  to  be  advanced,  his  Majesty  may  be 
empowered  to  levy,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  the 
amount  of  arrears  for  the  tithes  or  tithe  composition  of  Ihe  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  year  1831,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  for  any  arrear  which 
may  be  due  for  a  longer  period;  reserving,  in  the  first  instance,  the  amount  of  such 
advances,  and  paying  over  the  remaining  balance  to  the  legal  claimants." 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sib  Robxbt  Pebl  said :  Sir,  I  am  desirous,  before  this  discussion  terminates,  of 
oplaining  the  course  which  it  is  my  intention  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  resolu- 
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tioxis  which  have  been  moved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ;  and  although  it  is  the 
usual  practice  for  persons  addressing  this  House  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  are  about  to  speak,  yet  I  think  I  can  truly  state,  without  any 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  experience  of  twenty 
years,  I  never  recollect  a  discussion,  the  issue  of  which  was  of  more  importance  to 
the  foundations  of  government,  and  to  the  security  of  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
than  must  be  the  issue  of  the  discussion  before  the  House.  I  consider,  Sir, 
tliat  although  there  are  throe  resolutions  moved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  yet 
two  of  them  are  of  so  much  more  importance  than  the  other,  that  to  these  two  I 
shall  exclusively  direct  my  attention.  The  two  resolutions  to  which  I  allude  are 
these:  the  first  pledges  the  House  to  enable  the  executive  government  of  Ireland, 
having  advanced  certain  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  these  sums  from  those  by  whom  they  are  justlr  repayable;  and  the  other 
pledges  the  House  to  take  into  consideration  an  extensive  change  in  the  mode  of/ 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  whidi' 
change  will  involve  the  commutation  of  tithe,  either  for-  an  equivalent  in  land,  or 
for  a  rent-charge  upon  land.  I  shall  invert,  in  the  consideration  which  I  shall  give 
to  these  two  propositions,  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them,  and  Consider  the 
latter  in  the  first  instance.  I  own  that,  abstractedly,  and  on  general  principles,  I 
object  to  pledge  the  House  prospectively  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular  course,  at 
a  future  period.  I  have  uniformly  objected  to  this  course.  I  can  scarcely  recall  to 
my  recollection  a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  been  a  party  to  a  pledge  that  the 
House  would,  on  some  future  occasion,  adopt  a  certain  measure.  A  vague  engage* 
ment  that  the  House  will,  on  some  future  occasion,  do  that  which  is  best  for  the 
country,  is  unnecessary,  because  the  presumption  should  be,  that  at  all  times  par- 
liament will  be  ready  to  act  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  I  object  to  such  a  course,  because  I  think  it  is  an  improper  mode  of 
relieving  ourselves  from  present  difficulties  to  enter  into  engagements,  when  we  are 
not  prepared  with  measures  of  practical  detail,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
whicn  those  engagements  cannot  be  redeemed.  The  whole  history  of  parliament 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  hasty  adoption  of  pledges  of  this  nature.  With 
respect  to  this  very  question  of  tithes,  there  is  a  proceeding  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  present,  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  danger — the  extreme  incon<> 
venience,  at  least — of  entering  into  pledges.  There  was  a  time  when  a  pledge  was 
given  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  commutation  of  tithes ;  but  to  this 
day  that  pledge  remains  unredeemed,  and  the  subject  of  that  pledge  continues  now 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  the  pledge  was  made.  At  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1652,  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a 
resolution  of  this  nature-^**  That  it  bo  referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  better  propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  take  into  spc^y  consi- 
deration how  a  convenient  and  comjietent  maintenance  for  a  godly  and  able  ministry 
may  be  settled  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  present  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House.'* 

Whether  any  proposals  were  ultimately  made  for  better  providing  for  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  or  whether  the  committee  reported  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
House,  I  know  not :  but,  at  any  rate,  no  commutation  of  tithe  took  place,  nor  was 
any  alteration  made  of  the  system  that  had  theretofore  existed.  The  account  given 
by  the  historian  of  the  circumstances  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  He  says,  that — '*  The  pay^ 
ment  of  tithes  was  a  source  of  continual  g^evance  to  the  country  people,  and  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  petitions  to  pariiament,  and  parliament  was  forced  often  to 
promise  redress;  and  so,  for  a  pretence  of  ease  and  quiet,  they  referred  the  question 
to  a  committee,  to  consider  how  a  convenient  and  competent  maintenance  for  a 
godly  and  able  ministry  might  be  made  in  lieu  of  tithes.  But  (says  the  historian) 
the  lay  impropriators  in  the  House  would  never  consent  to  exting^h  their  own 
interests,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  plan  was  abandoned." 

Now,  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  course  which  even  that  parliament 
took  in  the  year  16J2.  Although  they  entered  into  an  unwise  engagement  to  aba* 
lish  tithe  by  commutation,  yet  they  did  not  think  it  just,  when  the;^  entered  into 
that  engagement,  to  encourage  the  refusal  of  the  payment  of  tithe  in  the  interim 
that  might  dapse  between  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and  the  final  a^usU 
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ment  of  the  question  by  parliament:  for  even  that  parliament  which  had  abolished 
monarchy — that  parliament  which  had  abolished  the  House  of  Lords — that  parlia- 
ment which  was  adverse  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country — ^had  still  this 
sense  of  justice  to  resolve  on  the  very  occasion  when  the  question  of  another  main- 
tenance for  the  clergy  was  under  discussion — *'*'  That  tithes  shall  be  paid  as 
formerly,  until  such  maintenance  be  settled."  Upon  the  question  being  put,  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  a  division  took  place, 
when  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  votes  against 
seventeen.  That  very  parliament,  I  say,  which  had  enten  d  into  an  unwise  pledge 
of  abolishing  tithes,  by  the  very  same  vote  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  existing 
law  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  maintained,  and  the  tithes  be  paid.  Why  then. 
Sir,  I  say,  if  we  imitate  the  example  of  that  parliament  with  respect  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  tithes,  let  us,  at  least,  also  follow  it  in  the  second  precedent  wjiich  it  has  set 
us,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  engagement,  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  law  and 
vindicate  the  authority  of  parliament.  I  stated  before.  Sir,  that  my  general  course 
has  been  to  object  to  resolutions  involving  such  pledges  as  the  resolution  I  am 
now  considering  involves.  But  such  is  my  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  this  question 
— difficulties  for  which  some  immediate  practical  solution  must  be  found,  that  I  am 
content  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  this  case,  if  I  must  pay  that  price,  in 
order  that  I  may  have  an  assurance  from  the  King^s  government  that  the  law  shall 
be  vindicated.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  acting  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  Olmrch,  if  I  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  make  that  exception.  I 
am,  therefore,  ready  to  agree  to  a  resolution  which  pledges  me  to  the  consideration 
of  some  plan,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  C^hurcb  in 
Ireland,  as  a  substitute  and  just  equivalent  for  the  provision  by  means  of  tithe.  To 
the  wording  of  that  resolution  I  do  certainly  object ;  not  because  I  entertain  any 
material  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  main  object  of  that  resolution,  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  it,  but  because  I  fear  the  danger  of  misconstruction 
in  Ireland.  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  most  unwise,  in  that  resolution,  to  use  the  words 
'*  extinction  of  tithes."  I  am  aware  that,  in  almost  every  Inclosure  Act  in  this 
country,  those  words  are  used ;  but  they  are  not  used  until  the  land  for  which  the 
tithe  so  to  be  extinguished  is  commuted,  is  actually  provided  and  allotted  to  the 
owner  of  the  tithe.  But  here  we  use  the  words  before  the  equivalent  is  provided, 
nay,  before  any  plan  for  its  provision  is  matured,  or  even  proposed,  for  considenu 
tion.  Therefore  it  is,  that  I  fear  we  are  exciting  false  hopes.  The  words  **  extinc- 
tion of  tithes"  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  construed  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  to 
mean  that  tithes  are  extinguished,  and  therefore  are  no  longer  payable.  Now, 
as  I  think  two  years  must  elapse  before  any  plan  which  government  may  determine 
upon  can  be  carried  into  effect,  I  fear  that  such  an  erroneous  impression  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  in  the  mean  time  will  lead  to  the  spreading  of  the  combination  ogainst 
tithes,  and  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  his  Migesty^s  government  has  in  view. 
I  give  my  consent,  Sir,  to  the  last  of  these  resolutions,  upon  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  is  meant  to  provide  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  a  just  and  fair  equi- 
valent. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  says  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  omission  of  the  words  *^  the  revenues  of  the  church  will  be  effec- 
tually secured,"  which  words,  he  observes,  though  omitted  here,  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Now,  I  think,  and  I  shall  continue  so  to  think  until  I  am 
contradicted,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  prepared  the  report  of  which  these 
words  stand  a  part,  clearly  meant  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  commuting  tithe  fur 
land,  the  appropriation  is  to  be  to  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  means,  as  the  report 
expresses  it,  effectually  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  church.  I  do  not  intend  to 
exclude  (for  I  think  an  enquiry  maybe  necessary) — I  do  not  intend  to  exclude  a  fair 
and  just  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  the  church  in  Ireland ;  but  this  is  what 
I  mean — I  give  my  support  to  that  resolution,  upon  the  clear  understanding  that 
those  revenues  which  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  church,  in  lieu  of  the  tithe 
at  present  payable  to  that  church,  are  to  b6  appropriated  strictly  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  I  consented  to  the  report — these  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  consent  to  the  resolution ;  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  other  matters  connected  with  the  church  (the  question  of  church-rates  is 
one)  which  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  the  present;  of  all  such 
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matters  I  wish  to  see  the  final  adjustment,  and  thus  to  prevent,  if  it  be  possible*  the 
seeds  of  future  agitation  from  being  left  to  germinate  among  an  easily-excited  people. 
One  of  my  main  reasons  for  resolving  to  adopt  this  course  is,  the  support  which  his 
Migesty^s  government  will  derive  from  it  in  carrying  into  effect  that  other  resolution, 
in  my  opinion  of  equal  importance  to  the  one  to  which  I  have  been  alluding;  I  mean 
the  resolution  which  enables  the  government  to  recover  from  those  who  are  justly 
and  legally  liable  to  the  payment  of  them,  the  arrears  of  tithes,  so  as  to  reimburse 
the  sum  which  the  government  may  advance  out  of  the  public  funds  to  the  suffering 
clergy  of  Ireland.  But,  Sir,  before  I  a})proach  the  important  question  that  is  involved 
in  that  resolution,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  OTerrall)  must 
allow  me  to  refer  to  one  part  of  his  speech,  which  it  was  with  great  pain  I  heard 
him  deliver  —  a  speech  which,  in  manner  and  matter,  completely  observed  the 
precept  given  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who  said  that,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
tithes,  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  done  suamier  in  modo^  etfortiter  in  re — a  speech 
which  more  literally  corresponded  with  that  precept  I  never  heard  than  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kildare.  The  argument  which  he  advanced,  if  well  founded, 
must  also  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  dbcussion  of  this  subject,  because 
that  argument  tends  to  show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  hope  for  the  future  repose 
of  Ireland,  adopt  what  principle  we  may  for  the  commutation  of  tithes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said — and  it  was  with  extreme  pain  that  I  heard  the  observation — that  he 
objected  altogether  to  the  payment  of  tithes  on  principle,  and  that  he  considered  the 
payment  as  a  degradation  and  as  a  badge  of  conquest  and  of  servitude.  I  regard 
this.  Sir,  as  proceeding  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  objection. 
I  did  hope  that  the  removal  of  all  civil  distinctions,  and  the  footing  of  perfect  equalitv 
upon  which  that  gentleman  and  all  his  fellow  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  placed, 
had  merged  in  oblivion  those  irritating  topics  which  arose  from  ancient  conflicts  and 
ancient  triumphs.  Alas,  Sir,  how  dangerous  is  the  doctrine  which  this  argument 
involves!  how  fatal  to  the  security  of  all  other  property  in  the  state!  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  recollect  by  what  title  three-fourths  of  the  property  in  Ireland  are  held  f 
If  a  prescription  of  300  years  can  plead  nothing  in  favour  of  the  present  settlement 
of  the  property  of  the  church,  how  unlikely  is  it  that  a  prescription  of  150  years  can 
plead  in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  lay  property!  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  know 
how  much  of  Ireland  has  been  subject  to  confiscation  and  forfeiture,  on  account 
of  those  very  conflicts  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  against  the  recurrence  of  which 
we  had  fondly  hoped,  and  had  a  right  to  believe,  a  barrier  had  been  raised  for  all  future 
time  by  the  act  of  emancipation?  But  now  the  hon.  gentleman — notwithstanding 
that  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  the  church  is  coeval,  not  with  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  not  with  the  revolution  of  1688,  but  with  the  reformation — comes  forth  and 
declares,  that  he  considers  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  recognise  that  property,  and 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  can  avoid  considering  it  in  that  degrading  light.  He 
reserves  this  doctrine  until  after  the  period  when  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
have  been  removed.  A  different  doctrine  was  advanced  before  that  period,  when,  in 
1825,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  Ireland ; 
the  evidence  g^ven  on  that  occasion  had  a  material  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  it  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Through, 
out  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  before  that  committee,  by  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Catholic  church,  is  there,  I  ask,  a  single  expression  from  which  it 
could  be  inferred  that  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  being  removed,  the  payment  of 
tithes  would  be  considered  by  them  as  a  degradation  and  badge  of  servitude?  Many 
of  them  objected  to  tithes  on  the  same  ground  on  which  a  Protestant  might  object 
to  them;  but  not  a  man  said,  "  After  you  have  removed  our  civil  disabilities,  ^ou 
must  remove  the  burden  and  degradation  which  we  endure  in  the  payment  of  tithe 
to  the  clergy  of  a  Protestant  establishment.^*  This,  I  conceive.  Sir,  to  be  a  roost  im- 
portant part  of  the  question  now  under  discussion;  and  therefore,  for  the  puniose  of 
proving  that  I  am  right,  and  with  a  view  to  show  that,  at  that  period,  no  Roman 
Catholic  thought  that  the  payment  of  tithe  involved  any  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  which  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  must 
admit  to  be  of  the  most  unexceptionable  and  conclusive  character.  I  will  not  take 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  Catnolic  laymen ;  I  go  to  the  fountun-head  upon  this 
point.  I  take  the  evidence  of  those  men  who,  from  their  religious  stations,  and  from 
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their  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  their  flocks,  must  have  had  tho  best  means 
pf  spcaiung  decidedly  upon  this  matter.     The  question  is  not — and  do  not  let  any 
man  attempt  to  divert  us  from  the  real  question  now  at  issue  between  the  hon.  g^cn- 
tleman  and  myself — ^tho  question  is  not,  whether  tithe  be  an  unsuitable  and  unwise 
provision  for  the  clei*{j:y;  but  the  question  is,  whether  at  that  time  the  Roman  Catholics 
thought  that  the  payment  of  tithe  was  a  badge  of  servitude  and  degradation,  and  whether 
it  is  now  just  to  argue  that  the  act  of  emancipation  will  be  incomplete  if  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  extinction  of  tithe?     I  will  first  take  tho  evidence  of  the  most 
reverond  Dr.  Kelly,  who,  I  believe,  was  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  This  evidence 
will  bear  equally  upon  the  other  points  involved  in  the  present  discussion.     He  said 
that,  in  the  year  1 820,  there  were  very  serious  disturbances  in  Mayo  and  Galway.  He  is 
asked,  **  Were  the  complaints  made  aeainst  the  pressure  of  tithe  rather  than  again&C 
the  pressure  of  any  other  charge?"   His  answer  is — **  No;  they  complain  equally  of 
high  rents,  grand  jury  cesses,  and  church-rates.   The  next  question  ii»-^*^The  efforts 
of  these  Ribbonmen  were  not  directed  specially  agpainst  tithes?"    His  answer  is — 
**  Not  by  any  means — they  were  directed  more  against  landlords."  The  next  witness 
whose  evidence  I  shall  refer  to  is  Dr.  Murray,  who  was  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  says,  *^  It  is  a  general  feeling,  among  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  that  the 
establishment  is  unnecessarily  rich ;  but  1  do  not  observe  any  feeling  in  Catholics,  as 
Catholics,  to  exert  themselves  for  its  curtailment  more  than  Protestants.**  Why,  Sir, 
is  that  not  an  express  declaration  that  the  Catholics  did  not  consider  tithes  in  the 
light  of  a  badge  pf  servitude?    But  to  proceed: — Dr.  Murray  is  asked,  '*  Do  yoo 
think  the  Catholic  population  would  exert  themselves  more  strongly  to  get  rid  of 
tithe  than  they  would  the  burthen  of  any  other  tax?  "  Tho  answer  is,  **I  do  not  think 
they  woold."    The  other  witness,  from  whose  evidence  I  shall  quote,  is  no  other  than 
Dr.  Doyle.    I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  evidence  of  this  reverend  prelate.    He 
is  referred,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  to  certain  letters  published  under  the 
title  of  ^*  I.  K.  L.,*'  and  is  asked  if  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  g^ven  in  those  letters 
of  the  established  church  of  Ireland?    His  answer  is,  ^^  The  established  church  of 
Ireland  I  look  at  in  two  lights— -asi  a  Christian  community,  and  as  a  corporation 
enjoying  vast  temporal  possessions.  As  a  Christian  church  consisting  of  a  hierarchy 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  I  respect  it,  and  esteem  it  more  than 
any  other  church  in  the  universe  separated  from  the  See  of  Rome.*'   He  is  then  asked 
this  question:  *^  Do  you  entertain  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  the  church 
of  England  in  Ireland,  in  the  respect  now  adverted  to,  which  a  Protestant  might  not 
equally  feel?**  His  answer  is,  *'I  ao  not  suppose  that  I  do."  He  is  then  asked,  **  Would 
the  objection  to  tithes,  as  they  now  stand,  be  removed,  in  any  degree,  by  giving 
admissibility  to  political  power  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity?*'  His  answer  is,  "Yes,  I 
do  conceive  that  they  would  be  greatly  removed.'*    He  is  asked,  *'  How  would 
tithes  become  less  objectionable,  considering  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  hmd  ?  "    His  answer  is,  **  I  think,  if  the  present 
Tithe  Composition  bill  were  universally  adopted,  or  a  compulsory  clause  inserted 
in  it,  and  the  tithe  levied  by  an  acreable  tax,  that  it  would  excite  infinitely  less 
discontent  than  exists  at  present.**    Now,  Sir,  have  I  not  adduced  evidence  which 
proves  that,  even  before  the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed,  tithes,  although 
considered  as  a  burthen,  were  not  so  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  every  species  of  tax  is  so  regarded?    And  if  these  were  the  feelings  of 
Catholics  even  before  their  disabilities  were  removed,  may  we  not  justly  claim  from 
them,  now  that  every  vestige  of  civil  distinction  between  Catholic  and  rrotestant  is 
done  away,  that  recognition  of  the  right  to  tithe  which  even  before  was  not  withheld ; 
more  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  admissions  made  by  them  on  this 
▼cry  point,  materially  influenced  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  to  consent  to 
the  removal  of  their  disabilities  ?    I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell),  who  spoke  with  great  ability,  but  whose  s|)eech  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  choice  of  language  than  for  th6  weight  of  its  arguments. 
I  must  say.  Sir,  that  those  arguments  look^  at  through  the  fog  and  mist  of  metaphor 
and  oratorical  figures,  are  apt  to  loom  rather  larger  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  to 
attract  more  attention  than  their  natural  proportions  entitle  them  to  receive.    Tho 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  "  For  God*s  sake,  conciliate  tho  people  of  Ire- 
land;" and  his  mode  of  conciliating  them  is  to  relieve  them  from  the  payment  0f 
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their  arrears  of  lithe.  "  I  admit,"  says  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  '*  that 
the  clergy  ouglit  to  be  paid,  and  tliat  the  landlords  ought  not  to  benefit  by  the 
remission  of  the  tithes."  Now,  Sir,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  these  admissions, 
and  to  contend  that  such  admissions  being  made,  first,  that  those  haying  vested 
interests  should  be  provided  for;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  conformable  with 
jasttce  that  the  landlord  should  benefit  by  the  extinction  of  tithes;  cadit  quiPsfio, 
and  the  learned  gentleman  is  bound  to  support  those  resolutions.  The  first  admis- 
sion is,  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  lose  their  property;  you  admit  they  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  must  not  be  the  sufferers.  Well,  then,  who  is  to  pay  them  ? 
It  is  Tery  easy  to  say,  "  Let  them  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ; "  but  such 
a  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  (hat  those  persons  who  pay  taxes 
are  to  pay  these  tithes  also.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  advises  conciliation 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  question ;  but  I  ask,  which  party  will  he  conciliate^— 
those  who  have  paid  all  the  demands  that  are  due  from  them,  or  those  who  have 
refused  to  pay  ?  Why  are  the  people  of  England,  and  that  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  who  have  paid  their  tithes,  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tithe 
due  by  the  defaulters  ?  What  justice,  what  conciliation  is  there  in  saying  to  these 
persons,  *^  Ilere  are  parties  who  have  not  paid  their  tithes,  and  therefore,  although 
▼on  have  paid  yours,  still  you  must  contribute  to  make  up  these  arrears?*^  Why, 
here  is  a  double  act  of  injustice;— first,  the  learned  gentleman  gives  impunity  to 
the  defaulter  by  sheltering  him  from  the  process  of  the  law,  and  then  he  proposes 
to  mulct  all  those  who  have  already  paid  their  tithes  in  an  additional  sum,  because 
others  have  refused  to  pay  theirs.  It  is  very  well,  Sir,  to  talk  of  conciliation  and 
justice,  but  what  sort  of  conciliation  and  justice  is  this?  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  savs,  **  Why  should  the  Irish  government  become  the  titho-proctor- 
gcneral  for  the  clergy?"  And,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression,  he 
de^ribes  my  Lord  Anglesey  going  forth  to  dig  potatoes  with  his  own  hands,  in 
order  to  raise  the  sum  rdjuisite  to  reimburse  the  government.  Who  can  be  de- 
ceived for  a  moment  by  such  exaggerated  pictures?  The  question  is  this;  the 
learned  gentleman  having  admitted  that  some  one  ought  to  pay  the  arrears,  in 
what  mode  shall  those  arrears  be  recovered  ?  I'he  law  at  present  is  set  at  defiance. 
The  Protestant  clergyman  is  defrauded  of  his  due.  Is  there  any  injustice  in  em- 
ploying the  authority  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  undoubted, 
equitaUe,  and  legal  right  ?  Is  it  not  better,  after  what  has  taken  place,  that  that 
right  should  be  enforced  by  the  government  rather  than  by  the  party  himself — 
that  party  an  interested  one— obnoxious  from  his  spirituid  character,  irritated, 
possibly,  by  the  sense  of  the  grievous  wrong  he  has  already  sustained  ?  But,  says 
the  learned  gentleman,  where  is  the  great  public  evil  if  the  clergyman  does  not 
receive  his  tithe?  Why,  Sir,  there  is  great  public  evil  in  any  man  sustaining  a 
wrong  and  being  denied  a  remedy.  What  is  society  instituted  for?  What  is  the 
end  of  all  government?  Wliy  do  we  pay  taxes,  and  submit  to  a  thbusand  restraints, 
but  to  protect  individuals  from  wrong  ?  If  any  individual  can  be  deprived  of  his 
just  rights  with  impunity,  it  has  a  tendency  to  shake  the  foundations  of  every  other 
right.  Depend  upon  it,  that  if  legal  rights  of  one  descrijitton  can  be  defeated  or 
evaded,  the  interval  is  short  between  such  defeat  and  the  invasion  and  destruction 
of  other  property.  To  show  this.  I  call  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  my 
witness — for  what  has  he  informed  us?  Wliy,  that  such  is  the  impatience  of  legal 
restraint  in  Ireland,  that  the  common  practice  is  to  make  the  process-server  swallow 
the  process ;  nay,  not  only  to  swallow,  but  to  digest  it.  Is  there  no  danger  that  a 
people,  with  such  dispositions  and  such  habits,  will  soon  learn  to  deftat  the  claims 
of  the  landlord  by  the  same  artifices  and  the  same  combinations  which  have  been 
successful  in  defrauding  the  clergyman  ?  The  learned  gentleman  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  those  physical  laws  of  nature  which  regulate  the  motion  of  material  bodies, 
are  not  more  certain  in  their  operation  than  the  moral  laws  which  teach  Us,  that 
successful  injustice  in  one  case  will  propagate  injustice  in  others.  No,  Sir,  you  can 
no  more  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles,  than  you  can  sow  the 
seeds  of  injustice,  and  hope  to  reap  the  fniits  of  obedience.  The  whole  course  of 
Irish  history— the  sad  succession  of  those  troubles  which  have  defaced  the  fair  fame 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  ninety  years,  tends  to  show,  that  however  the  disposition  to 
disturbance  may  have  originated,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  primary  cause,  but 
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rapidly  extended  to  every  other  object  of  real  or  imaginary  grrevance.  No  douVt 
the  demand  of  tithe  has  been  among  the  most  obnoxious.  To  no  other  demand  was 
resistance  more  easy.  The  grievance  was  not  the  heaviest — there  were  other  and  far 
weightier  imposts  on  the  peasantry — but  the  clergyman  was  the  most  defenceless  of 
those  who  had  claims  upon  them.  The  waters  of  bitterness  were  ready  to  overflow, 
and  they  burst  the  containing  mounds  in  the  weakest  .place.  The  learned  gentleman 
has  alluded  to  cases  of  individual  oppression  by  the  clergy ;  but  does  that  learned 
gentleman  think  that  these  individual  cases  of  extortion  and  oppression,  even  when 

{>rovedf  can  justify  the  evasion  of  the  law  ?  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the 
aw  which  is  unjust  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  But  who,  8ir,  is  to  be  the  judge  ? 
Does  he  mean  to  argue  that  the  poor  peasant,  or  the  wealthy  farmer  of  a  thousand 
acres,  are  at  liberty  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  laws  shall  be  obeyed  ?  The 
injustice  of  the  law,  the  inexpediency  of  the  law,  the  popular  dislike  of  the  law, 
may  all  be  fitting  elements  of  consideration  with  the  legislature ;  but  if  any  individual 
is  to  be  at  liberty  to  declare,  whenever  he  has  a  burthen  to  discharge,  that  the 
law  is  unjust,  and  he  will  therefore  resist  it,  then,  I  say,  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment have  already  ceased,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and  all  the  obligations  of  society 
roust  shortly  be  at  an  end.  There  arc  instances  of  exaction  among  the  clergy — 
granted — are  there  none  among  the  landlords?  Did  the  learned  gentleman  ever 
hear  of  Conacre  in  Ireland  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  land  out  of  lease  subdivided, 
and  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  ancient  tenantry? 
Does  he  know  the  ordinary  amount  of  rent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland — its  proportion 
to  the  whole  produce  of  the  holding  ?  If  you  condemn  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
on  account  of  the  exaction  of  a  very  few — ^if  yon  justify  general  resistance  to  a  le^ 
demand  on  account  of  such  rare  instances  of  exaction — I  a$k  again,  what,  will 
become  of  the  character  and  of  the  rents  of  Irish  landlords  ?  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I 
may  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
country,  with  which  I  was  for  some  years  omcially  connected;  and  I  have  ever 
taken  a  melancholy  interest  in  tracing  the  history  of  those  perioilical  disturbances 
with  which  Ireland  has  been  afflicted  for  the  last  ninety  years.  The  impression  on 
the  minds  of  English  gentlemen  is,  that  those  disturbances  have  arisen  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  disputes  concerning  tithes.  Nothing,  Sir,  is  more  fallacious;  that 
is  not  the  fact;  but  fact  or  not,  this  I  will  prove,  that  there  never  was  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  a  spirit  of  resistance  evinced  on  account  of  tithes  in  that  country,  without 
its  extending  rapidly  to,  and  being  directed  against,  every  other  burthen  which  the 
tenant  liad  to  sustain.  This  is  one  of  the  main  grounds  on  which  I  now  support 
these  resolutions ;  for,  if  government  were  disposed  to  connive  at  the  present  invasion 
of  the  law,  the  day  of  resistance  and  of  open  violence  would  be  but  postponed  for  a 
short  period,  an  intense  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  would  soon  be  excited 
against  rent  and  the  landlord,  against  the  Grand  Jury  cess,  and  every  other  species 
of  charge  npon  land;  and  there  would  either  be  universal  anarchy,  or  a  desperate 
and  bl(K>dy  effort  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of  property. 
I  ask  you  to  profit  now  by  the  experience  of  former  periods  of  Irish  history.  I  am 
aware.  Sir,  that,  with  respect  to  Irish  history,  the  credit  due  to  any  statements 
depends  materially  upon  the  quarter  from  which  they  come.  Unhappily,  the  spir 
of  party  has  infected  the  historians  of  that  country  so  much,  that,  as  tbeir  minds  are 
swayed,  so  are  their  facts  coloured,  exaggerated,  ami  distorted.  But,  Sir,  I  will  take 
my  facts  from  an  historian  of  Ireland,  to  whom  there  can  be  no  exception  as  a  wit> 
ness  for  my  purpose.  He  shall  be  a  Roman  Catholic — a  gentleman  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country — I  mean  Mr.  Plowden,  who  has  collected  a  vast 
number  of  important  documents  bearing  upon  the  recent  domestic  history  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Plowden  quotes  a  remark  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  that,  before 
the  year  1760,  in  Ireland  local  disturbances  were  but  little  known.  Mr.  Young's 
expression  is,  tliat  •*  there  was  no  Leveller,  no  Whiteboy,  known  before  the  accession 


given  by  the  historian  of  the  more  immediate  nse  of  that  party 

S reduced  the  most  abject  wretchedness  among  the  forlorn  peasantry.     An  epiden:ic 
isorder  among  the  homed  cattle  had  spread  from  Ilolstein,  through  Holland,  into 
England ;  the  prices  of  beef,  clieese,  and  butter  were  rdsed  to  exorbitancy.  Pasturage 
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became  more  profitable  than  tillage ;  numerous  families  were  turned  adrift,  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  cotters,  being  tcnants-at-will,  were  every  where  dis- 
possessed of  their  scanty  holdings,  and  large  tracts  of  gazing  Umds  were  set  to 
wealthy  monopolizers,  who,  by  feeding  cattle,  required  few  hands,  and  paid  higher 
rents.  The  landlords  demanded  extravagant  rents  from  their  cotters,  and,  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  settings,  they  allowed  them  generally  a  right  of  common,  of  which 
tbev  soon  again  deprived  them  by  enclosures." 

He  then  says, — **  Tlie  absolute  iaability  of  these  oppressed  tenants  to  pay  their 
tithes,  besides  their  landlord's  rent,  made  them  feel  the  exaction  and  levying  of  them 
by  the  proctors  as  a  grievance  insupportable.** 

Why,  Sir,  that  was  natural  enough.  The  clergyman  was  the  man  who  was  the 
most  easily  attacked.  And  by  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Plowden,  was  the  attack 
encouraged?  Ue  says: — **  The  loudest  and  most  lasting  of  the  complaints  were 
agtunst  the  extortions  of  tithe  proctors.  The  landlords  and  graziers,  in  order  to  divert 
the  irritation  of  their  wretched  and  oppressed  peasantry  from  themsehves,  did  not 
scruple  to  cherish,  or  at  least  connive  at,  resistance  to  the  ever  unpopular  demands 
of  the  clergy.*' 

Wellf  Sir,  in  1763  appeared  the  Oak-boys,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
adorning  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  the  oak-tree.  **  Their  first  object  was  the 
overseers  of  the  roads — the  second,  the  cleroy,  whom  they  resolved  to  curtail  of  their 
tithes — ^the  tliird,  the  landlords,  the  price  of  whose  lands,  particularly  the  turf- bogs, 
they  set  about  regulating.** 

Now  here.  Sir,  I  show  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  although  the  tithes  might 
be  the  original  ground  of  complaint  and  resistance,  yet  the  rent  of  the  landlord  soon 
became  an  equally  obnoxious  demand.  The  learned  gentleman  will  see,  by  the 
instance  I  have  quoted,  how  rational  is  our  apprehension  that  a  successful  invasion 
of  tithe  will  lead  speedily  to  the  successful  invasion  of  rent.  The  next  in  order  of 
these  lawless  parties  are  the  Steel-boys.  The  rising  of  these  was  not  so  general. 
The  source  of  it,  says  Mr.  Plowden,  was  this : — *'  An  absentee  nobleman,  possessed 
of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingdom,  instead  of  letting  it  for  the  highest  rent, 
adopted  a  novel  mode  of  taking  large  fines  and  small  rents.  The  occupier  was  willing 
to  give  the  highest  rent,  but  could  not  pay  the  fine,  and  was  dispossessed  by  the 
w^thy  undertaker,  who,  not  content  with  a  moderate  interest  for  his  money,  racked 
the  rents  to  a  pitch  above  the  reach  of  the  old  tenant.  Upon  this  the  people  rose 
against  forestallers,  destroyed  their  houses,  and  maimed  tneir  cattle,  which  now 
oecapied  their  former  farms.  When  thus  driven  to  acts  of  desperation,  they  knew 
not  how  to  confine  themselves  to  their  original  object,  but  became,  like  the  Oak-boys, 
general  reformers." 

The  ffeneral  reformers  of  the  present  day  do  not,  I  trust,  partake  of  the  disposition 
of  the  eteel-boys  of  1764.  In  1786,  Mr.  Grattan  made  his  memorable  speech  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Oomnfons  on  the  subject  of  Irish  tithe,  in  allusion  to  a  splendid 
passaee  of  which  speech  the  learned  gentleman  had  exclaimed,  *^  For  God's  sake,  let 
us  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Grattan !"  And  what.  Sir,  did  Mr.  Grattan  propose? 
Did  he  denounce  tithe  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  degradation  ?  No  such  thing.  lie 
considered  it  a  strict  legal  right,  in  lieu  of  which  a  fidl  equivalent  should  be  granted 
to  the  Church,  and  that  equivalent  secured  upon  the  land  of  Ireland.  Surely,  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  to  act  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  measure,  than  to  repeat  an  oratorical  passage  of  his  speech,  which,  how- 
ever splendid,  has  no  practical  application  whatever.  But,  Sir,  to  resume.  In  1786, 
those  persons  who  began  their  insurrection  upon  private  property  by  an  attack  on 
the  tithes,  took  upon  themselves  to  regulate  the  payment  of  hearth-money,  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  now  speak  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  I  dare  say  the  name  of  O'Leary  is  familiar  to  them.  In  1786,  Mr. 
Grattan  received  a  communication  from  that  gentleman,  which  complained  as  loudly 
of  the  refusal  of  the  peasantry  to  pay  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  it 
is  now  complained  that  the  Catholics  will  not  pay  tithe  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  I 
come  to  more  recent  instances  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  these  parties  in 
Ireland.  In  1806,  the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
were  in  power :  Mr.  Plunkett  was  attomey-generaL  In  that  year  a  special  com- 
mission was  sent  into  the  counties  pf  Sligo,  Mayo,  Lei  trim,  Longford,  and  Oavan, 
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in  order  to  check  the  great  excesses  committed  in  those  parts  by  the  party  called 
'lliresbcrs.  In  the  course  of  that  commission,  a  gentleman  with  whom  1  had  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted — Mr.  Denis  Brown — wa^  examined  as  to  the  origin  of 
those  excesses.  This  is  Mr.  Brown*s  account : — *^  The  first  object  of  the  association 
was  the  reduction  of  tithes  and  priests^  dues.  In  different  stages  of  its  progress  it 
professed  different  objects — all  kinds  of  payments,  whether  of  tithes,  industry,  labour, 
or  farming.  They  delivered  messoges  in  the  chapels,  threatening  the  priests  that,  if 
they  did  not  lower  their  dues,  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  alter  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  Threshers  would  visit  them,  and  that  the  priests  might  have  their  coffins 
prepared." 

Id  1811,  Mr.  Bushe,  then  Solicitor-general,  was  sent  upon  a  special  commission 
to  Tipper^,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny.  This  is  the  account  which  that  eloquent 
man  g^ve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Caravats  and  the  Shanavesis.  He  asks,  '^  What 
is  the  first  avowed  object  of  these  associations  ?  '*  ^'  It  is  the  regulation  of  landed 
property  and  its  produce.  It  is  the  vain  and  idle  attempt  to  fix  a  maximum  for  rent, 
and  to  prescribe  the  price  of  labour.  Land,  say  they,  shall  never  rise,  and  pn)|)erty 
shall  never  change  its  po3<:essor.  To  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  they  proclaim, 
that  the  land  which  his  ancestor  had  demised  thirty  or  sixty  years  before  must  not 
rise  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  must  only  rise  according  to  their  standard.  I 
fear  that  some  persons  have  folded  their  arms  and  looked  on  with  patient  apathy, 
while  the  plunder  of  the  clergy,  and  the  collection  of  tithes,  were  the  only  objects  of 
insurrection.  To  others,  the  obstructions  of  public  taxes  might  appear  venial. 
When  the  people  rose  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
affected  to  regelate  their  dues,  many  did  not  foresee  that  the  habit  of  popular  inter- 
ference could  not  be  confined  to  one  object.  Out  of  the  apathy,  indolence,  or 
connivance  of  the  gentry,  has  grown  the  dominion  of  the  mob." 

Sir,  that  sentence  contains  the  history  of  all  these  evils.  Every  word  is  pregnant 
with  instruction  to  us  at  the  present  moment.  I  think  I  have  proved  to  you  that^  even 
if  tithes  were  the  original  object  of  these  insurrections,  yet  successful  resistance  to  tithe 
extended  rapidly,  not  only  to  the  county  cess,  but  to  the  landlords^  rents,  and  even  to 
the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  must  be  so ;  and  out  of  our  apathy,  our 
indolence,  and  our  connivance,  will  grow  the  dominion  of  the  mob.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  increasing  disposition 
to  resist  legal  demands.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  Wait  and  let  us  see 
whether  resistance  will  be  further  offered ;  but,  if  it  is  true  that  resistance  has  been 
already  offered  to  the  extent  alleged,  and  that  success  stimulates  to  fresh  outrag^es, 
it  is  mercy  to  check  the  destructive  disposition  now.  A  combination  exists  in  six 
counties,  and  is  rapidly  extending  toothers.  Any  additional  success  vrill  give  additional 
impetus  to  the  work  of  insurrection.  What,  Sir,  must  be  the  effect  of  postponing 
any  measure  now,  which  ultimately  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt?  One 
consequence  will  be,  to  aggravate  the  evils ;  for  every  man  will  suppose  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  these  illeg^  proceedings;  and,  instead  of  having  six  counties  to  contend 
with,  we  shall  have  thirty-two.  Instead  of  having  tithe  only  to  recover,  we  shall 
have  rents  and  taxes  also.  I  therefore  say,  Sir,  that  if  interference  is  necessary — 
and  I  think  it  has  been  proved  to  be  necessary — both  in  justice  and  mercy  it  ought 
to  be  immediate.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  it  will  take  £100,000  tu 
recover  £30,000.  Be  it  so.  Even  in  that  case  I  shall  not  think  the  £100,000  ex- 
pended in  vain.  I  will  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  a  million  rather  than  permit 
the  Hystematic  and  universal  violation  of  legal  rights.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man says,  that  every  mild  course  ought  first  to  be  tried,  before  severe  coen'ive 
measures  are  resort^  to.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  counsel  unnecessary  severity; 
but  this  I  do  hope,  that  the  measure  will  be  effective.  I  would  rather  that  nothing 
should  be  attempted,  than  that  government  should  be  involved  in  a  contest  when  they 
had  not  obtained  power  sufficient  to  ensure  succe6.«.  If  it  be  just  that  these  arrears 
should  be  recovered,  neither  open  force  nor  technicalities  of  law  should  be  permitted 
to  obstruct  the  recovery!  I  am  not  speaking  of  arrears  of  rent,  or  of  arrears  occasioned 
by  distress.  Where,  indeed,  is  the  gentleman  who  has  not  arn»ars  due  upon  his  property ; 
and  where  is  the  man  who  is  mad  enough  to  call  for  the  summary  interference  of  the 
executive  to  recover  such  arrears?  No,  Sir;  I  am  speaking  at  a  time  when  the  rents 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  are  all  well  paid,  I  am  speaking  of  those  who,  being  per- 
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fsetlj  solveDt,  expressly  say  they  will  not  pay  tithe;  who  expressly  say  that  the  law 
18  unjust,  and  therefore  they  will  not  pi>.y  ohedience  to  it;  and  who  confederate 
together  for  that  especial  and  openly- avowed  purpose.  Speaking  of  these  parties,  I 
think  it  right  that  the  government  shall  be  able  to  say  to  them : — **  If  you  arc  solvent. 

Cm  shall  not  rob  the  clerfify  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  pay  the 
odlord.*'  The  landlords  themselves  declare,  that  they  are  not  desirous  to  rob  the 
clergy,  and  they  have  too  honourable  feelings  to  seek  their  own  advantage  indirectly 
at  the  expense  of  the  established  church.  But  if  this  system  is  to  proceed,  the  land- 
lords, however  they  may  be  opposed  to  it,  cannot  help  profiting  by  its  continuance. 
In  the  nature  of  thingii,  how  can  this  be  avoided?  If  tithes  be  abolished  by  these 
illegal  means,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  their  feelings,  the  landlords  must 
receive  a  benefit;  a  temporary  and  delusive  benefit — ^because,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy  must  endanger  the  security  of  all  other  property. 
To  avert  that  danger  I  support  these  resolutions.  I  support  them  also  on  higher 
gprounds— -on  the  ground  tliat  the  established  church  is  the  main  defence  of  the  best 
and  purest  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  that  that  church  is  entitled  on  considerations 
of  the  soundest  policy,  and  of  moral  and  reUg^ous  duty,  as  well  as  on  considerations 
of  strict  legal  right,  to  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  legislature.  That  pro- 
tection, and  that  assistance,  vrill  be,  in  my  opinion,  most  unjustly  and  unwisely  with- 
hdd,  if  we  permit  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  bo  robbed  of  their  legal  dues,  or 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  appropriated  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
purposes. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — 

Mr.  Ruthven  moved,  that  the  churman  report  progress;  which  motion  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  committee  appointed  to  sit  again. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
Maech  14,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  further  consideration  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

Mr.  Croker,  as  an  amendment,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  the  views  and  opinions  which  had  been  maintained  by  him,  ami 
several  of  his  honourable  friends  who  acted  with  him,  with  respect  to  the  Reform 
Bill.  He  would  not  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  them;  to  negative 
them  would  be  suflScient  for  his  purpose. 

The  amendment  having  been  si>conded,  was  read  bv  the  Speaker,  and  immediately 
ne|^tived.   After  some  satirical  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp, — 

DIB  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  stated,  that  the  resolutions  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  contained  all  the  recommendations  of  those  who  had  declared 
themselves  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He,  however,  had  not  understood  his  right 
hon.  friend  to  say  that:  nor  did  he  well  see  how  that  could  be;  for  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reform  Bill  was  not  at  all  alluded  to  in  the  resolutions.  As  he,  from 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  (and  he  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them),  understood  their  purport,  it  was,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  principle  of  the  bill  to  be  adniitte<l,  still  there  were  numerous  anomalies 
and  inconsbtencies  which  ought  to  be  correctiHl;  and  certainly  he  must  say  that,  in 
that  respect,  the  resolutions  appeared  to  him  to  contain  a  very  able  analysis  of  tht* 
demerits  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  detail  went.  But  at  the  same  time,  be  begged  to  say, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  personally  bound  by  the 
contents  of  that  amendment ;  but  that  the  standard  by  which  he  was  to  be  judge<l 
was,  the  observations  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this 
bill.  With  respect  to  the  printing  of  the  resolutions,  he  Jioped  that  the  noble  lord 
would  not  propose  any  departure  from  the  customary  rule;  for  he  thought  that  any 
alteration  in  that  rule  would  be  much  worse  than  any  inconvenience  that  could  arise 
from  the  printing  of  a  long  series  of  resolutions. 
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AFFRAY  AT  MANCHESTER. 
March  15,  1832. 

• 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  petitions  from  Paisley,  Huddersficld,  Halifax,  HalL,  and 
other  places,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
massacre  of  persons  peaceably  assemUcd  at  Manchester  to  petition  Parliament,  in 
August,  1819. 

The  hon.  gentleman  having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  afiray  in  question, 
concluded  by  moving,  ^*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  tho 
military  execution  inflicted  on  a  peaceable  and  unarmed  multitude  assembled  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  1819,  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform.*' 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  members  having  spoken  on  the  question » — 

SiB  Robert  Pkel  said,  if  there  ever  was  a  period  when  every  man  was  bound  to 
speak  his  opinions  openly  and  flrmly,  however  obnoxious  to  popular  prejudice  those 
opinions  might  be,  this  was  the  time.  For  his  part  he  would  never  shrink  from  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  he  might  entertain,  however  unpopular  it  might  be,  if 
he  thought  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  maintenance  of  tho 
law.  It  was  in  accordance  with  that  principle  that  he  would  proceed  to  state 
his  sentiments  upon  the  important  question  before  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington)  who  had  just  sat  down,  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  at  all  times  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  any  case  of  political 
excitement  or  disturbance  attended  with  loss  of  life,  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  tho 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  Now  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  confessed  this  declara- 
tion struck  him  with  surprise,  when  he  recollected,  that  since  the  period  when  that 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  took  his  seat  on  that  side  of  the  House  where  he  now  sat, 
two  cases  of  political  excitement  and  disturbance,  attended  with  grievous  loss  of  life, 
had  occurred,  and  yet  they  were  suffered  to  pass  over  without  any  motion  for  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  If  he  entertained  such  an 
opinion,  why  did  he  not  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  occurrences  at  Merthyr- 
Tydvil  and  at  Knocktopher?  Were  not  those  unfortunate  collisions  arising  from 
circumstances  of  a  political  nature,  and  yet  the  learned  gentleman  had  maintained 
profound  silence  with  respect  to  them  ?  But  he  begged  to  ask  the  hon,  and  learned 
member.  Was  he  prepared,  as  a  judge  of  the  land,  to  say  that  it  would  tend  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  laws  were  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  to  be  superseded  by 
the  House  of  Commons?  He  had  alluded  to  the  events  of  Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Knock- 
topher, because  they  had  taken  place  durine  the  administration  of  the  government 
with  which  he  (Sir  R  Peel)  had  no  connexion,  but  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  was  a  strenuous  supporter.  He  had  alluded  to  them,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  them,  but  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  learned  gentleman  did  not  practically  act  U[K>h  the  doctrine  which  ne  now  main- 
tained, though  that  doctrine  was  quite  as  applicable  to  those  recent  events,  as  to  the 
loss  of  life  at  Manchester,  some  twelve  years  since.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  venture 
to  say,  that  if  any  member  of  the  House  had,  on  either  of  the  occasions  to  which  he  al- 
luded, brought  forward  a  motion  with  a  view  of  transferring  the  enquiry  into  their 
origin  from  the  proper  legal  tribunals  of  the  country  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  have  opposed  such  a  motion  with  all  the  elo- 
quence he  possessed.  Ho  might  have  done  so  on  the  firm  ground  that  the  legal  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  were  more  likely  to  give  a  satisfactory  decision  than  a  committee 
of  tho  House  of  Commons,  in  which  there  almost  necessarily  must  be  an  infusion 
of  i)arty  feelings.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  he  supported  the 
proposed  enquiry  chiefly  from  the  desire  to  hold  up  to  public  execration  the  practice 
of  employing  spies;  whom  he  charged  with  not  limiting  themselves  to  the  watching 
of  the  actions  of  suspected  individuals,  but  with  inciting  the  people  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  illegality.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  any 
man,  in  any  situation  in  life,  employed  spies  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sedition  or 
inducing  the  commission  of  crime,  in  order  that  the  dupes  of  his  wickedness  might 
be  afterwards  singled  out  for  vengeance,  there  was  no  punishment  in  the  power 
of  parliament  or  the  law,  too  severe  to  be  inflicted  on  such  base  conduct.     But  if 
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the  hon.  and  learned  member  meant  that  the  government  was  nerer  to  receive  and  use 
the  information  supplied  by  spies,  he  must  dissent  from  that  doctrine.  To  put  a  case 
but  too  familiar  to  every  one — would  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  at  the  time  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Thistlewood,  have  rejected  the  evidence  which  some  of  his  associates 
tendered  to  the  government,  showing  tli&t  there  was  a  detestable  plot,  having  for  its 
object  the  murder  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.     Would  that  secretary  of  state  be 
deemed  worthy  of  his  office  who  should  turn  the  informer  from  his  doors,  and  spurn 
his  information,  or  place  him  in  prison,  as  a  reward  for  the  confession  of  his  par« 
ticipation  in  the  plot  ?  Yet  such  would  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman — such  was  the  wise  system  of  vigilance  and  precaution  which  he  advoca- 
ted.    Parliament  itself  had,  for  years,  by  its  annual  votes,  sanctioned  the  practice 
of  employing  secret  agents.     He  (^Sir  R.  Peel),  in  defending  the  priuciple  of  those 
TOtes,  could  not  fairly  be  taunted  with  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  means  they  supplied; 
for  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  never  were  less  sums  of  money  votinl  by 
Parliament,  or  applied,  under  the  head  of  secret  service,  than  during  the  time  of 
his  holding  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Home  department      He  would  now 
advert  to  another  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman*s  address.     He  (Dr. 
Lushington)  told  the  House,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  reform,  that  one  of  the 
very  first  acts  of  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  to  open  their  ears  to  the  calls  of 
the  people,  and  make  the  enquiry  which  the  people  now  desired.     He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  never  been  in  want  of  arguments  to  confirm  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
measure  of  reform ;  but,  if  he  did  require  a  fatal,  a  convincing,  objection  to  it,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country  that  authoritv  with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  they 
were  endowed,  to  enquire  into  and  punish  the  commission  of  crime.     He  desired  to 
be  understood  as  having  no  interest,  no  bias  of  partiality  or  favour,  in  defending  the 
Manchester  magistrates;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  affray  in  1819,  he  was  not  in  office,  and 
consequently  not  responsible  fur  any  of  the  events  of  the  period.    He  understood  that 
on  that  occasion,  agents,  or  spies  if  they  were  to  be  so  called,  were  employed;  but 
he  felt  it  due  towards  the  individuals  who  preceded  him  in  office — Lord  Sidmoutb 
and  Mr.  Ilobhouse — to  declare  his  convictiou  that,  in  the  employment  of  those  spies, 
no  instruction  whatever  was  given  which  might  not  be  published  to  the  whole  world. 
They  were  employed,  not  as  was  falsely  said,  to  tempt  others  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  but  to  enable  the  government,  by  timely  notice,  to  protect  society  from  the 
wicked  plots  agtunst  its  peace  that  were  then  maturing.     As  to  the  motion  before 
them,  he  was  determined  to  give  it  his  opposition ;  but  he  would  avow  at  once 
that  his  objection  to  it  did  not  arise  from  the  lapse  of  time  which  had' occurred. 
Had  the  transaction  taken  place  but  two  months  since  he  wonld  have  equally  op> 
posed  it,  on  the  principle  that,  until  the  ordinary  authority  of  the  law  was  found 
inefficient,  parliament  ought  not  to  interfere.     If  any  circumstances  had  impeded 
an  enquiry  by  the  legal  tribunals,  then  the  proposal  for  a  parliamenary  investigation 
would  have  met  with  his  support.    Rut  had  there  been  any  such  impediment  Y   Did 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  affray  escape  the  notice  of  judicial  tribu- 
nals ?     Was  there  no  decision  by  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Hunt:  There  was  an  unfair  one. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  supposed  the  hon.  member  alluded  to  his  own  case,  and  he  could 
assure  him  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  any  thing  which  could  hurt  his 
feelings.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  decision  of  the  jury  against  him  was  an 
unfair  one,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  a  very  disinterested  and  impartial  judge 
on  that  point.  The  fact  coald  not  be  denied,  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  against 
him,  and  that  he  was,  by  Mr.  Justice  Ray  ley,  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Now, 
this  was  one  solemn  decision  of  a  leg^  tribunal  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  affray,  and  thatuiecision  was  in  favour  of  the  part  acted  by  the  yeomanry. 
But  was  this  all?  Was  this  the  only  trial  that  took  place.  It  appeared  not;  for, 
shortly  after  the  event,  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Bedford  brought  an  action 
against  an  officer  in  command  of  the  yeomanry  cavalrr,  to  recover  damages  for  al- 
leged injuries.  This  action  came  on  to  be  tried  at  the  Liancashire  Assizes.  The 
trial  lasted  four  or  five  days,  and  in  its  progress  every  portion  of  the  occurrences  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August  was  detailed  in  evidence.    Well,  what  was  the 
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decision  of  the  jary?  Notwithstanding  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  that  was 
brought  before  them,  they  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  deliberate,  and  unanimously 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  aefendant.  IThus  was  the  case  twice  decided  after  a  solemn 
investigation.  But  it  underwent  a  third,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  solemn,  enquiry : 
for  in  the  term  immediately  following  the  trial,  a  motion  was  made,  on  behalf  of 
Bedford,  for  a  new  trial.  This  motion,  after  a  solemn  argument,  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  after  Mr.  Justice  Uolroyd  had  read  his  notes  of  the  trial,  was  refused,  and 
the  four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  being  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott,  and 
Justices  Best,  Bayley,  and  Holroyd,  in  delivering  their  judgments,  which  they  did 
neriatimy  unanimously  expressed  their  conviction  that  no  blame  whatever  was  attribut- 
able to  either  the  magistrates,  yeomanry,  or  military  engaged  in  the  affray;  so  far 
from  it,  they  stated  their  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  those  individuals  entitled  them 
to  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  people  of  Manchester,  but  of  the  country.  He  would 
read  the  opinion  of  those  judges  to  the  House.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Abbott  said,  *^  It 
ap})ears  to  me  that  the  magistrates  acted  legally,  justifiably,  and  with  a  promptitude 
and  spirit  that  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  neighbou^hood,  and  the  thanks 
of  their  country.  If,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  meeting,  they  had  suffered  it 
to  go  on, — if  they  had  suffered  tncm  to  act  as  they  pleased,  after  such  speeches  as 
we  have  an  account  of  the  beginning  of,  no  man  can  say  that  the  town  of  Manchester 
would  have  been  safe  for  that  night.  There  is  no  one  who  can  venture  to  say  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  would  not  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  insubordination  and  insurrection  as  must  have  led  to  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  mischiefs  were 
created  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  hands  of  justice  were  paralysed :  lest  I  should  be 
misunderstood,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  alluding  to  the  riots  in  the  year  1780.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  an  hundredth  part  of  that  which  was  done  on 
the  sixth  or  seventh  days  of  those  riots  had  been  done  in  the  first  instance,  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  have  occurred,  which  was  afterwards  so  much  to  be  deplored.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  important  for  the  magistrates  to  prevent  those  acts  which  would 
reasonably  lead  to  such  fatal  results;  and  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  evidence  in 
this  case,  many  of  the  persons  who  attended  this  meeting  did  certainly  meditate. 
The  address  of  the  learned  counsel  concluded  with  a  suggestion,  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  that  there  was  a  preconcerted  design,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates, 
to  send  in  the  military,  in  order  to  take  away  the  lives  of  unoffending  people,  and 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  meetings.  I  own  I  am  surprised  at  such  an  observa- 
tion. The  evidence  warrants  no  such  conclusion,  but  quite  the  reverse.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  all  that  was  done  by  the  magistrates  was  done  with  temperance  and  for- 
bearance.^   ["  Hear,  hear."] 

It  was  not  his  own  opinion  he  was  propounding;  he  was  reading  the  solemn  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  England,  judicially  delivered.  To  assent  to  this 
motion  would  be  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England,  and 
the  other  judges,  and  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  court  in  which  they  presided. 
The  Lord  Chief- Justice  concluded  thus,  ^^  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  that  was  done  by 
the  magistrates  was  done  with  temperance  and  forbearance,  and  that,  for  this  conduct, 
instead  of  the  reprehension  which,  by  this  motion,  is  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  country." 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  previous  trial  of 
the  hon.  member,  delivered  this  opinion : — ^^  I  personally  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  evidence  upon  this  subject,  and  of  forming  some  judgment  as  tt)  the 
If  gal  points  of  the  case;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  this,  which  the  re- 
collection of  the  court  will  bear  mo  out  in,  that  the  evidence  in  this  case  goes  ta 
points,  to  which  in  no  former  case  it  had  gone;  and  that  all  the  difficulty,  and,  in  a 
great  degree,  all  the  doubt,  which  could  have  existed  in  any  former  case,  was  entirely 
by  the  evidence  removed  by  this.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  this  case — and  I 
say  in  this  case  for  the  first  time— that  without  the  aid  of  the  military  the  warrant  could 
not  have  been  executed.  The  observations  I  have  made  have  a  tendency  to  show  that, 
in  my  mind,  the  verdict  is  in  no  respect  against  the  evidence;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  consistent  with  the  evidence  in  the  case.  And  I  repeat, 
that  the  evidence  as  to  many  points  is  entirely  new,  and  extremely  strong;  so  as  to  re- 
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more,  and  I  hope  it  will  effectually  remoye,  from  many  minds  which  previously  did 
doubt,  those  doubts  which  those  minds  had  entertained." 

Mr.  Justice  Dest  said, — *^  It  appears  to  me  impossible  any  man  can  read  this 
eridencc,  with  an  intention  of  understanding  it,  and  not  say  that  further  mischief 
(on  some  future  day)  was  the  object.  If  that  was  the  object,  it  was,  indeed,  a 
tremendous  meeting.  Every  movement  of  that  meeting  was  calculated  to  produce 
the  terror  that  it  did  produce;  and  I  think  I  am  called  upon  to  say,  in  conse(]uence 
of  what  was  said  by  counsel,  that  nut  only  the  county  of  Lancaster,  but  the  surround- 
ing counties,  are  indebted  for  the  peace  they  enjoyed  afterwanis,  to  the  courage  and 
activity  with  which  the  magistrates  dispersed  tliis  meeting.  I  would  not  have  made 
these  observations,  if  we  had  not  been  told  that  the  conduct  of  these  magistrates 
was  scandalous;  that  it  was  all  trick,  and  that  they  might  have  dispersed  the  meet- 
ing without  the  military.  That  is  an  assertion  contradicted  by  all  the  evidence, 
and  by  common  sense.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying  that 
all  this  was  a  mere  pretence  to  let  loose  the  military  authority,  and  draw  back  the 
civil  power." 

Mr.  Justice  Ilolroyd,  who  tried  the  cause,  said, — **  I  think  it  is  not  only  a  proper 
yerdict,  but  the  contrary  venlict  would  not,  by  any  means,  have  been  warranted  by 
the  evidence.  And  I  think  it  right,  likewise,  to  state,  that  I  concur  with  the  rest 
of  the  court  in  thinking  (and  it  ap(>ears,  I  think,  most  abundantly  by  the  evidence) 
that  there  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  proceeding,  to  do  that  which  was  right,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  prevent  mischief.  And  the  evidence  appears  extremely  strong  as 
to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  military,  in  order  to  execute  the  warrant.  1  say 
their  evidence  (in  that  of  the  ofllcers  and  privates  of  the  regiment  of  Ilussars)  goes 
strongly  to  show,  not  only  that  military  force  was  necessary  to  execute  the  warrant, 
but  that,  if  the  yeomanry  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  further  military  had  not 
arrived,  the  aid  of  the  yeomanry  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.*^ 

Such  was  the  decision  pronounced  upon  this  transaction  by  the  judges,  after  the 
fullest  enquiry,  upon  evidence  given  on  oath,  and  while  the  events  in  question  were 
fresh  in  tlie  memory  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Who  could  say  with  truth  that 
this  subject  had  not  been  enquired  into,  had  not  been  disposed  of  finally  by  the 
tribunal  best  qnalitied  to  dispose  of  it  justly.  For  his  part,  after  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  expressed  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties  accused,  he  would  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  popular  feeling,  be  guilty  of  so  shabby  and  disgraceful  an  act  as  to  aban- 
don those  whose  conduct  had  been  pronounced,  not  only  free  from  blame,  but  en- 
titled to  high  commendation ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  at  once  join  in  meeting  the 
motion  with  a  direct  negative,  on  the  plain  merits  of  the  question.  If  they  were 
to  revive  those  transactions,  which  ought  to  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion, 
and  subject  the  individuals  accused  and  honourably  acquitted  to  further  examination^ 
they  would  be  doing  that  which  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of 
justice.  The  hand  of  death  had  now  removed  most  of  the  parties  who  had  acted  a 
prominent  part  on  the  occasion  in  question ;  the  long  interval  of  twelve  years  had 
put  much  important  testimony  out  of  the  reach  of  any  human  tribimal;  full  enquiry 
had  been  made  at  the  time,  and  that  enquiry  had  established  the  innocence  of  those 
who  were  accused.  If  no  time,  no  acquittal,  could  protect  public  officers  from  new 
trials,  on  imperfect  evidence,  what  prudent  man  would  undertake  a  thankless  public 
duty  that  exposed  him  to  such  persecution  ? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hunt, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation.  To  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  heard  him  address  the  House  they  would  be  unnecessary,  but  to  others 
who  had  since  entered  the  House,  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  might  seem  to  call  for  a  few  explanatory  observations.  What  he  said  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  spies  was  this — that  the  employment  of  t>pies  for  the 
purpose  of  fomenting  and  exciting  disturbances,  and  then  bringing  the  persons  who 
participated  in  those  divStnrbances  to  punishment,  was  an  unwarrantable  use  of  im- 
proper instruments,  which  ought  to  subject  the  persons  using  them  to  the  heaviest 
penalty  which  the  constitution  provided  for  such  an  offence;  but  he  added,  that  he 
could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  having  some  experience  of  government,  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  tliat  government  were  nut  justified  under  any  drcomstaDccs  in  availing 
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themselves  of  the  assistance  of  spies.  Thougfi  not  strictly  in  explanation,  the  Houat 
would  perhaps  allow  him  to  give  a  complete  contradiction  to  a  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  member.  lie  had  stated  that  the  action  brought  by  Redford 
against  Captain  Birley  was  a  mock  action.  Was  it  possible  to  say  any  thing  mora 
unjust  towards  the  counsel  employed  in  the  prosecution?  Was  it  probable  that  tho 
two  honourable  men  who  were  employed  by  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  parties  to 
a  mock  action?  The  hon.  member  said,  that  the  evidence  which  Bedford  gave  upon 
the  trial  was  of  a  nature  to  confirm  his  suspicions  that  the  action  was  a  mock  one. 
Now,  it  happened  that  Redford,  being  plaintiff,  was  not  and  could  not  be  examined, 
and,  therefore,  the  principal  ground  upon  which  the  hon.  member  rested  his  asser- 
tion was  taken  away.  He  begged  to  refer  the  House  to  the  evidence  given  by  a 
woman  named  Mary  Dawson.  She  was  asked,  whether  she  saw  stones  thrown ; 
her  reply  was  "  No."  She  was  asked,  whether  the  people  made  any  resistance.  Sba 
replied,  that  they  did  not.  She  was  asked,  what  the  soldiery  did.  She  replied,  that 
they  cut  the  people  as  soon  as  they  came  on  the  ground.  She  was  asked,  whether 
she  saw  any  persons  wounded,  and  sho  replied,  that  she  did,  and  that  she  took  four- 
teen wounded  men  into  her  house,  and  dressed  their  wounds.  Was  this,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  the  sort  of  evidence  which  would  have  been  brought  forward,  if  the 
olycct  of  the  plaintiff  had  been  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice? 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  question:  Ayes,  206;  Noes,  31 ;  miyority  175. 
Mr.  Hunt's  motion  was  consequently  negatived. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
March  22,  1832. 

The  Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  thinl  reading  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England,  having  been  moved  by  Lord  John 
Russcl],  and  put  irom  the  chair, — 

Sir  George  Rose,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhousc,  and  several 
other  members,  addressed  the  House ;  after  which, — 

SiB  RoBEET  Peel  said,  in  the  very  multifarious  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet 
(Sir  J.  C.  Hobhoure\— a  speech  which  some  persons  seemed  to  think  amusing,  there 
was  one  topic  wholly  omitted,  and  that  topic  the  biU  of  reform.  As  it  was  his  vvisb, 
however,  to  address  himself  solely  to  that  topic,  involving,  as  it  unquestionably  did, 
the  most  important  matter  that  had  been  ever  agitated  in  Parliament,  he  should  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  by  the  slightest  notice  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the 
subject.  This  was  the  nrst  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  since  his  acceptance 
of  office,  and  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  he  should  have 
thought  merely  of  defending  the  conduct  of  his  new  colleagues  on  matters  entirely 
extraneous  to  reform  ?  Was  that  the  only  opportunity  he  could  find  of  setting  forth 
his  own  merit  as  the  champion  of  the  administration  ?  Was  that  a  time  to  dig  from 
its  grave  the  unfortunate  budget  of  1831  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  charg^  the 
opposers  of  the  Reform  Bill  with  having  entered  into  a  party  combination  to  strangle 
in  its  cradle  that  unfortunate  and  rickety  offspring  of  the  government.  Combina- 
tion, indeed !  why,  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  to  lift  a  hand  or  say  a  word 
against  it.  It  was  quite  enough  for  them  to  stand  quietly  by,  and  leave  the  budget 
to  be  smothered  by  the  reformers.  The  misshapen  offspring  of  financial  love  fell 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  reformers.  Who  extinguished  the  threatened  tax  on  funded 
proper^?  Why,  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  John  Smith),  he  who,  on  the  night  when 
the  Reform  Bill  was  bnmght  in,  said,  he  lost  his  breath  with  delight  and  admiration 
of  the  measure,  retained  sufficient  to  puff  out  the  life  of  that  wreti-hed  aljortion.  The 
proposed  taxes  on  landed  property  and  on  steam-vessels  vanished,  not  through  the 
exertions  of  the  opponents  of  reform,  but  because  ihefriendsof  that  measure  denounced 
such  taxes  as  mischievous  and  absurd.  So  much  for  the  minreprt^entefl  facts  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet.  Now,  to  say  one  word  of  his  doctrine:  Was  reform,  then, 
already  come  to  this,  that  the  members  of  that  House  were  not  at  liberty  to  examine 
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the  conduct  of  government  P  Mnst  tbey  be  altogether  silent  upon  the  budget  ? 
must  they  toko  no  notice  of  the  public  expenditure  ?  must  they  hold  their  peace  upon 
all  the  subjects,  however  important,  the  government  might  think  fit  to  introduce, 
because  government  must  not  be  disturbed  in  its  great  labour  of  hatching  reform  ? 
The  right  bon.  baronet  referred,  with  particular  emphasis,  to  a  question  put  on  the 
•abject  of  the  Russian-Dutch  loan  on  the  night  the  Reform  Bill  stood  for  a  second 
reading.  And  why  not  on  that  night?  Were  such  enquiries  distasteful  to  reformers, 
and  incompatible  with  their  reforms  ?  But  he  would  rass  to  other  and  more  important 
matter  than  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in 
the  personal  app^  made  to  himself  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  which  might,  even 
upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  justify  him  in  intruding  for  some  time  upon  the 
House  in  answer  to  such  an  appeal;  but  as  that  was  the  last  opportunity  he  should 
have  of  stating  his  sentiments  on  the  bill,  he  would  proceed,  without  further  observa- 
tion on  the  speech  they  had  last  heard,  to  the  proper  subject  of  debate — that 
tremendously  important  change,  on  which  the  future  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  this 
mighty  empire  would  depend.  After  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  it  had  been  in  pro- 
gress through  the  House— after  giving  to  it  all  the  consideration  its  importance 
required — after  the  various  alterations  made  in  it,  he  should  have  felt  happy  if  it  vras 
in  his  power  now  to  say,  that  he  saw  in  it  less  that  was  objectionable  than  when  it 
was  first  proposed.  He  must,  however,  declare,  that  the  reverse  v?as  the  case.  The 
time  expended  on  it,  however  long,  had  cured  none  of  the  eriis  of  the  original 
measure.  The  more  he  considered  that  measure,  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  would  lead — consequences  embracing  every  thing  most  valuable 
m  the  institutions  and  frame  of  society — the  more  he  felt  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
the  more  his  objections  were  confirmed  and  strengthened.  In  whatever  view  he 
regarded  it — whether  with  reference  to  its  origin,  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
brought  forward,  to  the  example  on  which  it  was  founded,  to  the  means  by  which  it 
was  attempted  to  be  carried,  or  to  the  consequences  which  might  be  expected  from 
its  adoption — he  was  filled  with  astonishment,  mortification,  and  dismay.  But  vague 
and  g^end  condemnation  of  the  measure  was  not  his  object.  He  had  no  other  wish 
than  calmly  to  review  the  main  arguments  on  which  an  experiment — admitted  bj 
its  authors  to  be  a  most  perilous  one — hod  been  jusdfled.  The  leading  g^unds  on 
which  the  bill  rested  for  its  defence  were  two.  First,  that  it  was  fraught  with  grreat 
practical  benefit,  since  it  remedied  actual  defects  in  the  constitution  long  complained 
of  by  the  people,  by  giving  them  a  more  full  and  free  representation,  by  putting  an 
end  to  small  boroughs,  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on  laige  towns  now  unre- 
presented, and  providing  a  guarantee  for  future  good  government.  The  second 
ground  for  it  was,  that  there  was  so  general  a  demand  for  reform  that  no  discretion 
was  left  to  the  legislature,  that,  whether  good  or  bad  per  se^  that  or  some  equally 
efficient  measure  must  be  adopted  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  enable  any 
administration  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  conntry.  For  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  real  substantial  argument  in  support  of  either  of  these  grounds,  he  must  again  refer 
to  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Calne.  That  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  supported 
the  measure  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  improve  the  present  system  of  representa- 
tion, by  giving  the  people  more  influence  in  the  election  of  their  representatives, 
and  more  control  over  the  action  of  the  executive  government ;  and  he  inferred,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  this  increased  influence  and  control  on  the  port  of  the 
people,  an  increase  of  the  general  happiness.  If  that  inference  were  a  just  one,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  question  *,  but  the  whole  point  at  issue  was,  on  the  justness  of  that 
inference,  on  the  question — whether  the  great  ends  for  which  government  was 
constituted  would  be  promoted,  in  this  country,  by  a  vast  increase  of  democratic 
power.  The  learned  gentleman  exhorted  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  ^reat  change 
m  the  representative  system,  on  the  express  fifround  that  the  present  system  has  proved 
a  failure.  He  totally  denied  the  assertion  or  Mr.  Canning — which  was  the  foundation 
of  his  argument  against  reform,  namely,  "  That  the  system  has  worked  well."  The 
learned  gentleman  admitted,  that,  if  it  had  worked  well — well  for  the  country  at 
large — the  reasons  for  extensive  change  were  materially  weakened.  As  a  proof  that 
it  had  not  worked  well,  he  desired  them  to  survey  the  whole  structure  of  society, 
and  to  deny,  if  they  cculd,  that  there  was  great  privation,  great  sufiering,  great  dis- 
tress.   They  could  not  deny  it,  but  they  asserted,  (it  the  same  time,  that  that  sufler- 
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ing  and  that  distress  were  not  jastly  attributable  to  defects  in  the  form  or  constitntion 
of  the  governing  power.  How  could  society  be  formed,  how  could  it  exist,  without 
vast  and  striking  inequalities  in  human  coDdition — without  the  extremes  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and  worldly  privation  ?  They  had  the  '*  humble  shod*'  and  the  ^^  contign- 
ous  palace,"  that  sheltered  rather  than  shame<l  it.  And  it  was  not  enough  to  allege. 
or  to  prove,  such  inequalities,  or  the  existence  of  much  real  and  undeniable  evil, 
much  unmerited  and  incurable  suffering; — was  that  evil  caused  by  defects  in  the 
representation,  and  would  it  be  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  supposed  defects? 
This  wan  the  question.  The  learned  gentleman  was  obliged  to  admit,  that,  in  many 
most  important  particulars— 4n  its  influence  on  the  administration  of  justice — on  the 
formation  of  national  character — ^the  system  had  worked  well.  But  then  he  main- 
tained, that  all  that  was  good  in  the  constitution  of  society  was  attributable  to 
popular  control  on  the  action  of  government;  that  all  that  was  evil  was  attributable 
to  the  absence  or  diminution  of  that  control.  Therefore,  said  (he  hon.  gentleman, 
"  increase  the  control,  and  you  will  increase  the  good,  and  abate  the  evil.*'  But 
surely  that  reasoning  took  for  granted  much  that  could  not  hastily  be  admitted.  Was 
it  so  clear  that  to  democratic  influence  we  owed  all  that  was  estimable  in  social  life? 
Did  it  follow,  that,  admitting  that  the  existence  of  that  influence  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  blessings  we  enjoyed,  that  the  increase  of  that  influence  must 
necessarily  make  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  g^od  which  flowed  from  it?  Might 
not  all  depend,  in  politics  as  well  as  physics,  on  the  due  admixture  and  proper  propor- 
tions of  contending  elements?  Suppose  the  learned  gentleman  were  to  argue  thus: — 
"  I  find  the  air  wo  breathe  a  compound  of  certain  qualities — one  pure,  the  other  noxious 
— one  essential  to  combustion,  to  respiration,  to  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  To  the  one  I  attribute  all  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  to  the  other  all  that  is 
destructive  of  it;  let  us  separate  the  evil  principle  from  the  good  one,  and  let  us  iu 
future  breathe  nothing  but  oxygen."  Ills  argument  in  that  case  would  be  just  as 
rational  as  his  argument  in  the  present  case — that  wc  have  nothing  to  do  but  increase 
the  democratic  power,  in  order  to  ensure  good  government  and  public  happiness. 
The  great  inequalities  in  the  condition  of  mankind  might  be,  in  one  point  of  view, 
an  evil.  There  was — who  could  deny  it — superfluous  affluence  coexistent  with  acute 
and  undeserved  suficring.  But  could  they  eradicate  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  without  evils 
ten  times  greater — ^witnout  destroying  the  Fccurity  of  property — the  incentive  to 
industry  and  virtuous  exertion — ^without  undermining  the  foundations  of  society  ? 
Nay,  was  there  not  reason  to  doubt  whether  one  of  the  consequences  of  improved 
civUbation,  by  stimulating  ingenuity,  by  protecting  property,  was  not  to  create  and 
increase  those  inequalities  in  worldly  prosperity — those  contrasts  of  extravagant 
wealth  and  deplorable  penury,  which  were  alleged  as  tlie  proofs  of  defective  govern- 
ment ?  It  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  excite  the  hope  that  any  reform, 
or  any  powers  of  legislation,  could  remedy  much  of  the  evil  which  they  knew  and 
admitted  to  exist,  what  had  been  the  course  which,  in  this  session,  the  authors  of 
the  measure  of  reform  had  themselves  pursued,  with  respect  to  cases  of  notorious  and 
grievous  suffering?  In  the  course  of  the  last  fortnight  ])etitions  had  been  presented 
from  the  silk  trade  and  the  glove  trade,  complaining  of  such  distress,  that  thousands 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  those  trades  were  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood  ?  The 
facts  were  admitted;  and  what  course  did  the  government  take  ?  Did  they  encourage 
apy  hojpe  of  relief  from  legislation  ?  No.  Their  hinguoge  was,  "  In  the  complicated 
state  of  society,  improvements  in  machinery,  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  and  other  causes, 
must  affect  your  position.  It  is  impossible  to  improve  your  situation  by  parlia- 
mentary interference — nay,  we  will  not  even  enquire  into  the  causes  of  your  distress, 
for  the  enquiry  itself  would  only  raise  expectations  which  must  be  disapp<iinted." 
And  such  language  might  be  wise.  But  if  wise  on  that  point,  it  was  wise  also  with 
reference  to  the  constitution.  It  proved  that  severe  privations  might  be  suffered, 
without  an  impeachment  of  that  constitution.  That  language,  as  he  before  observeci, 
might  be  wise,  but  what  was  it  that  had  enabled  the  government  to  hold  it?  What 
was  it  that  had  enabled  the  government,  at  different  poritds,  to  act  independently  of 
petty  local  interests  and  popular  prejudices,  and  to  follow  that  course  only  which 
they  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large — what  but  the  borough  representa- 
tion ?  What  was  it  but  that  which  had  enabled  Mr.  Cunning  to  ])ursue  such  a 
course?    He  had  given  up  the  representation  of  Livcr|HK>l,  because  he  found  that 
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the  protection  of  local  interests  might  embarrass  his  action  as  a  minister  of 
the  Croim.  Ho  hod  taken  refuge  in  a  small  borough,  where  he  had  no  such 
interests  to  consult,  and,  by  that  means,  was  enabled  to  devote  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  to  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  and  compli- 
cated concerns  of  the  whole  country.  The  present  ministers  had  been  able  to  adopt 
a  similar  course  with  re^spect  to  many  minor  questions,  in  consequence  of  the  excite- 
ment which  existed  about  the  Reform  Bill.  They  had  been  made,  in  a  manner,  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  supporters — independent  of  popular  clamour  on  commercial 
sabjocts,  by  the  overwhelming  interest  attached  to  ono  particular  question.  They 
had  been  able  to  say  to  their  follov\ers,  ^'Do  nut  thwart  us  on  this  point,  for,  if  you 
do,  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  may  be  eudangered."  But  would  they  always  be 
able  to  do  that?  Certainly  not.  The  time  w>uld  come  when  they  could  no  longer 
avail  themselves  of  the  powerful  lever  of  reform — when  they  could  not  direct,  but 
must  submit  to,  popular  impulse.  When  that  time  came,  he  doubted  whether  they 
would  have  the  same  power  of  applying  general  principles,  and  disregarding  tempo- 
rary clamour,  whether  they  would  then  be  able  to  refuse  committees,  which  would  be 
required  on  every  depression  of  trade,  and  at  every  moment  of  partial  distress, 
deranging  the  course  of  commerce,  and  unsettling  the  credit  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  if  a  reform  had  some  years  since 
taken  place  in  the  House,  we  should  have  had,  first,  an  improved  system  of  legisla- 
tion, both  OS  regarded  commerce  and  jurisprudence;  and  next,  an  effectual  discour- 
agement of  war.  Such  wars,  he  said,  too,  as  were  necessarily  entered  into,  would 
not  have  been  so  feebly  conducted;  and  in  time  we  should  have  been  free  both  from 
the  rancorous  hostilities  of  domestic  party  spirit,  and  from  the  fear  of  foreigpn  invasion. 
The  country  would  have  enjoyed  internal  repose,  and  the  blessings  of  general  peace. 
It  was  very  easy  to  say  these  things,  but  extremely  difficult  to  prove  them.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  assigned  no  reason  for  entertaining  that  opinion ; 
but  he  would  assign-  some  reasons  for  an  opposite  conclusion.  With  respect  to 
the  subject  of  war,  whicii  had  been  already  so  admirably  treated  by  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Mahon),  he  knew  no  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could 
adduce  to  prove,  that  if,  at  any  given  period  of > the  history  of  this  country,  there 
had  been  such  a  reform  of  this  House  as  was  now  proposed,  there  would  have 
been  that  discouragement  to  undertake  war  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man contended  for.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted  that  wars  had 
been  occasionally  popular  in  recent  times;  but  then,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
g^*ntleman,  '*  however  popular  such  wars  might  have  been  in  the  beginning,  I  think, 
if  we  had  had  a  reformed  parliament,  those  wars  would  iiave  been  put  an  end  to  much 
sooner  than  they  actually  had  been."  But  when  a  war  was  once  bcg^n,  it  was  not 
always  in  our  power  to  choose  the  moment  when  it  should  terminate.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  admitted  that  republics  and  popular  governments  generally 
were  inclined  to  war,  he  admitted  every  thing.  There  was  an  end  of  his  prophecy 
of  perpetual  peace.  The  hasty  inconsiderate  demand  for  peace  might  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  the  clamour  for  war.  Now,  with  respect  to  our  jurisprudence,  what 
evidence  was  there  that  any  reform  in  parliament  would  make  that  Ilouse  more  di:  - 
posed  to  improve  our  jurisprudence  than  it  was  as  at  present  constituted?  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  that  House  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  oppose  legal 
reform.  But  by  what  portion  of  the  House  was  that  disposition  manifested?  What 
was  the  fate  of  a  bill  brought  in  that  ■session  by  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Reform 
Bill?  The  Tories  appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  law  of  real  property,  and 
all  the  members  of  that  committee  concurred  in  opinion,  that  one  of  the  g^reatest 
improvements  that  could  bo  made  in  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  was,  the  adoption 
of  a  general  regbtry  bilL  The  necessity  of  it  was  felt  so  strongly,  that  an  hon.  and 
learned  member  of  that  House  introduced  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  conceive  how  people  could  be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  measure.  The  registries  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Middlesex  were  held 
up  as  conclusive  proofs  that  the  landed  interest  would  be  considerably  benefited  by  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  general  registry.  But,  although  reformers  were  predominant 
in  that  House,  so  far  from  showing  a  disposition  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  view 
taken  by  their  brother  reformer,  they  totally  abandoned  him  and  hU  reforms.     He 
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came  down  to  the  House  and  complained  that  there  had  started  up  a  host  of  attorneys, 
actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  purest  principles,  who  had  so  operated  on  the  reform 
members,  and  had  produced  such  opposition  to  the  registry  bilJ,  that  the  learned 
author  of  the  measure  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  committee,  and  had  not  the 
least  prospect  of  contending  sucessfully  against  the  partialities,  prejudices,  and 
obtuseness,  not  of  the  boroughmongers,  but  of  the  Reformers — of  those  who  were 
returned  by  popular  elections,  and  were  compelled  to  yield  to  popular  clamour. 
The  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  among  whom  was  the  noble  member 
for  Yorkshire,  concurred  in  treating  that  measure  of  legal  reform  as  they  treated  the 
budget :  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  meet  the  exiKencies  of  the  times,  or  the  just 
demands  of  the  rational  part  of  the  people.  Now,  if  that  was  the  fate  of  legal  reform 
in  the  Uouse  as  at  present  constituted,  if  the  attorneys  could  raise  such  a  storm  with 
their  present  means,  just  conceive  that  House  to  be  chosen  by  the  newly-created 
constituency  of  ^10  householders,  and  then  say  whether  there  would  be  the  slightest 
chance  that  the  registry  bill  should  pass?  If  that  measure  could  be  defeated  now, 
what  probability  was  there  that  a  parliament,  chosen  by  that  class  who  constituted 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  measure  at  present,  would  allow  it  to  become  a  law?  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that,  if  we  had  had  a  reform  bill  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  all  the  evils  of  which  we  now  complained  would  have  been  cor- 
rected. To  that  observation  odo  very  numifest  answer  offered  itself.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  assumes,  that,  if  a  reform  in  parliament  had  taken  place  at  the 
period  he  mentions,  the  reformers  of  that  day  would  have  seen  with  our  ^jea^  and 
have  estimated  every  thing  by  the  same  stancfard  which  was  now  adopted.  But  was 
it  not  obvious  that,  if  the  constitution  of  this  country  had  been  new- modelled  forty 
years  since,  reference  must  be  had,  in  judging  of  the  ])ractical  effects,  to  the  then 
state  of  intelligence  among  the  people — to  uie  then  state  of  thdr  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  opinions?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  would  at  that  period  have  been 
raised  in  a  reformed  parliament  the  present  loud  demand  for  economy;  or,  that  a 
damour  against  war,  or  an  imperative  call  for  reform  in  our  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence, or  in  the  management  of  the  property  of  the  church,  would  then  have  been 
heard,  because  we  now  heard  it.  Suppose, for  instance,  that,  in  1784,  there  had  been 
a  reformed  parliament,  would  such  a  parliament,  returned  upon  the  principles  of  the 
presentbill,  nave  been  disposed  to  take  enlightened  views  on  commercial  subjects?  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  1 785,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  commercial  propositions  with  respect 
to  In;land.  Mr.  Pitt  'said,  that  he  proposed  the  measure  with  the  view  of  enlaiving 
the  intercourse  between  tliis  country  and  Ireland.  He  expressed  hia  wish  to  have 
the  system  of  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  every  onerous  duty,  done  away  with;  it  being 
bis  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  that  of  England  were  the  same,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  both  countries  would  be  consulted  by  extending  their  com- 
mercial intercourse.  These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt:  but  they  were  not  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  might  be  considered  as  a  fair  index  of  the  popular  opinion 
of  that  day.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  believe,  that  the  £10  householders 
of  that  time  would  have  returned  a  man  more  enlightened  than  Mr.  Fox?  And  what 
were  the  enlarged  views  of  that  eminent  statesman  on  the  subject  of  trade.  He  said — 
^*'  There  is  no  one  benefit  which  Ireland  can  derive  from  an  extended  intercourse  with 
this  country,  which  will  not  lead  to  an  insidious  competition  on  the  part  of  Ireland. 
It  is  this  which  will  stir  up  jealousy  between  the  two  countries,  and  make  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  look  at  each  other  with  cold  hearts  and  suspicious  cyes.^'  At  the  timo 
those  sentiments  were  put  forth  they  were  in  conformity  with  popular  opinion. 
That  opinion  concurred  with  Mr.  Fox,  that  commercial  benefits  were  not  recipiv)cal, 
and  that  every  advantage  which  Ireland  would  reap  from  the  resolutions  would  be 
to  our  detriment.  It  would  be  absurd  to  measure  the.  intelligence  of  a  reformed 
parliament  of  that  day  by  the  doctrines  held  at  present,  or  by  the  advance  which 
science  had  since  made.  In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  nofirotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Franco;  in  defence  of  that  treaty  in  1787,  he  laid  down  these  principles: — "France 
was,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  IVovidence,  gifted,  perhaps  more  than  any 
country  upon  earth,  with  what  made  life  desirable  in  point  nf  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  productions.  It  had  the  most  fertile  vineyards,  and  the  richest  harvests; 
the  greatest  luxuries  of  man  were  produced  in  it  with  little  cost,  apd  with  moderate 
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labonr.  Britiun  was  not  thus  blest  bj  natnrc;  but,  on  tbo  contrary,  it  possessed, 
through  the  happy  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  the  equal  security  of  its  laws, 
an  energy  in  its  enterprise,  and  a  stability  in  its  exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised 
it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur;  and,  not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  Ueafen, 
it  had  recourse  to  labour  and  heart,  by  which  it  had  acquired  the  ability  of  supplyiiur 
its  neighbour  with  all  the  necessary  embellishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  natund 
luxuries.  Thus  standing  with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connexion  seemed  to 
be  pointed  out  between  them,  instead  of  the  state  of  unalterable  enmity  which  was 
fklsely  said  to  be  tbeir  true  political  feeling  towards  one  another.'*  But,  what  said 
Mr.  Fox? — *'*  Franco  has  always  been  the  natural  foe  of  this  country:  she  has  con- 
sented to  this  commercial  treaty  for  an  insidious  purpose.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  unnatural  alliance  was  attempted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  I  deprecate  all  alliance  for  the  future.  Trade  is  a  miserable  consideration ; 
and  I  attribute  this  treaty  to  those  dirty  commercial  considerations  which  entirely 
shut  out  all  higher  motives  of  policy.  England  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  France.^ 
Mow,  he  asked,  if,  in  the  year  1786,  there  had  been  a  reformed  parliament — the 
express  image  of  the  people — of  the  £10  voters  to  be  now  created — would  Mr.  Pitt 
have  succeeded  against  Mr.  Fox  ?  Which  of  the  two  would  have  maintained  the 
popular  opinion  of  that  day  ?  Could  there  be  a  doubt,  that,  although  we  now  readily 
aelnowledge  the  superior  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  the  principles 
of  commercial  intercourse,  that  a  Uouse  of  Commons  returned  by  popular  choice,  in 
1787,  would  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox?  Therefore,  he  said,  the  learned 
gentleman  had  no  right  whatever  to  assume  that  reform,  applied  forty  years  since, 
would  have  ensured  that  enlarged  and  enlightened  legislation  of  which'  he  spoke.  A 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  John  Hobhouse)  appeared  to  be 
founded  on  the  impression  that,  even  at  that  late  period  of  the  discussion,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  intended  to  propose  some  measure  of  reform.  With  respect  to  that 
matter,  to  which,  indeed,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  first  alluded,  he  begg^ 
to  assure  both  him  and  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  never  meant  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  question  their  right  to  examine  and  comment  upon  hn  public  conduct 
He  admitted  that  right  in  its  fullest  extent.  But  those  gentlemen  would,  of  course, 
concede  to  him  the  corresponding  right  of  correcting  their  errors.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  especially  alluded  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued  on  the 
Catholic  question ;  and  he  did  him  an  injustice,  for  which  be  could  not  account  He 
had  hoped  that  all  unkindly  feelings  on  that  topic  were  at  an  end ;  and  certainly  be 
wished  not  to  rerire  them.  Ho  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  always  listened, 
not  only  with  g^at  attention,  but  with  great  admiration,  to  that  flow  of  chaste  and 
pure  language,  which,  however  rapid,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  rich  frdght 
of  thought  and  fancy  which  it  bore  along.  Not  denying  the  right  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  to  attack  his  political  conduct,  not  objecting  to  the  tone  of  bis 
observations ;  at  the  same  time,  he  should  have  expected,  if  he  was  to  be  attacked 
for  his  conduct  on  reform,  that  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  been  the  last  man 
from  whom  that  attack  would  come.  If  ho  was  to  fall  from  that  particular  shaft,  lie 
could  never  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  quiver  of  the 
learned  gentleman.  On  the  Catholic  question  the  cluunge  against  him  was,  that  he 
had  appropriated  the  honour  due  to  others ;  that  he  had  stood  aside,  had  seen  others 
sow  the  seed,  had  watched  the  approach  of  the  harvest,  and  then  had  stept  in«  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  the  honourable  reward  which  was  justly  due  to 
their  labours.  But  what  was  now  the  charge  ?  That  he  had  done  the  same  thin^ 
on  reform  ?  Just  the  reverse.  Tlie  charge  now  was,  tliat  he  had  not  brought  in  a 
Reform  Bill ;  that  ho  had  not  made  some  servile  copy  of  the  measure  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite ;  and,  because  he  had  not  done  that,  he  was  as  open  to  accnsaUon 
and  censure  as  before.  The  learned  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  attack  mode 
upon  the  physicians  who  attended  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Trotter,  the  private  secretary  of 
that  statesman,  in  a  public  letter,  declared  that  the  phjrsicians  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  justice  for  having  administered  foxglove  to  their  patient  for  his  particnlar 
disease.  The  physicians  declared  that  they  had  not  administered  it :  Mr.  Trotter 
immediately  turned  round  upon  them,  and  exclaimed — *^  Why  have  you  not  ?  Yoa 
ought  to  be  condemned  for  not  having  administered  it.  It  might  have  been  the  onW 
remedy  for  his  disorder."    The  charges  of  the  learned  gentleman  against  himself 
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were  as  contradictory  as  those  of  Mr.  Trotter.    When  he  hrought  in  a  bill  to  aceom* 

Elish  the  objects  which  others  had  so  long  advocated,  the  learned  gentleman  accused 
im  of  seeking  to  deck  himself  with  their  plumes,  and  to  assume  a  m  .'rit  which  was 
Dot  his  due.   When  he  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  for  reform,  the  same  learned  gentleman 
was  equally  indignant,  and  demanded  from  him  a  Reform  Bill,  with  just  the  same 
vehemence  with  which,  he  condemned  him  for  having  brought  in  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.     He  had  no  Reform  Bill  to  bring  forward.     He  did  not  believe  that  the  reform 
oontemplated  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  constitution.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
would  remedy  the  defects  of  which  ministers  complained ;  but  he  feared  that  it  would 
expose  the  country  to  great  hazard,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  bear  the  resp  mhibility 
of  bringing  it  forward.     He  had  retired  from  office  rather  than  undertake  tliat  task ; 
and,  if  he  differed  from  the  public  voice,  surely  he  had  a  right  to  maintain  his  own 
opinion,  being  prepared  to  submit  to  all  the  consequences  of  adhering  to  it.  The  learned 
gentleman  asked,  how  could  a  man  venture  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  vast  majority 
of  tho  people  of  England?     Did,  then,  the  learned  gentleman  mean  to  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  private  judgment  ?     Was  not  a  man  at  liberty  to  entertain  and 
act  upon  his  own  opinion  in  political  matters,  even  though  the  universal  voice  of  the 
people  of  England  should  be  rabed  against  that  opinion  ?    If  he  differed  from  the 
people  of  England,  ho  differed  from  them  reluctantly  and  respectfully ;  if  he  thought 
that  they  were  intoxicated,  they  had  no  right  to  reproach  him  if  he  chose  to  remain 
sober.     He  firmly  believed  that  this  measure  of  reform  would  not  promote  the  good 
government  and  tho  happiness  of  thb  great  country,  and,  therefore,  to  the  last  he 
would  oppose  it.  But  then  came  the  second  of  the  two  leading  arguments  for  reform, 
namely,  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  inevitable,  that  the  demand  for  it  was  so 
universal  and  overwhelming,  that  it  became  impossible  to  administer  govemmont, 
and  execute  law,  without  a  reform,  based  on  the  same  principles,  and  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  with  the  present  bill.    No  prudent  man  would  assert,  that,  provided 
there  was  among  the  intelligent  and  reasoning  classes  of  any  country  a  deep-rooted 
and  permanent  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  any  public  institution  connected  with 
its  government,  that  feeling  could,  with  safety,  be  abruptly  and  contemptuously 
disregarded.    If  it  could  be  shown  that,  whatever  might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  a 
constitution,  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  it ;  that  they  had  outgrown  its  original 
dimensions ;  that  it  was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  society ; 
that  the  basis  on  which  it  rested  was  too  narrow ;  that  the  public  administration 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  constant  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people — in  such 
a  case  it  became  no  doubt  the  duty  of  pariiament  to  devote  its  deliberate  consider- 
ation to  the  means  of  effecting  some  change.     He  wus  bound  to  admit,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  administration  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  principle  of  resisting  altogether  Parliamentary  Reform.     He  had  thought,  also, 
that,  whenever  the  time  for  reform  should  arrive,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that 
the  question  should  be  taken  up  by  those  who  had  been  its  uniform  friends,  rather 
than  by  those  who  had  been  its  uniform  opponents.    An  arrangement  made  by  the 
latter  would  have  been  much  less  likely  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory  than  if  it 
came  from  the  friends  of  the  measure.     It  was  hrs  firm  belief  that  the  gentlemen 
opposite  had  the  means  of  making  an  adjustment  of  this  question,  which  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  rational  and  respectable  portion  of  the  country,  in  spite  of 
any  opposition  which  any  other  party  might  have  offered  to  it.     The  present  ministers 
came  into  office  at  a  period,  no  doubt,  of  great  excitement,  when  there  was  existing 
in  this  country  a  disposition  to  disturbance,  excited,  not  by  any  settlcil  deliberate 
desire  for  reform,  but  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  the  triumph  of  physical  strength 
in  France.  -.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  people  of  tins  country,  with  their  notions 
of  liberty,  should  rejoice  at  that  triumph — tnat  they  should  rejoice  at  the  defeat  of 
the  illegal  ordinances  of  July,  and  of  the  military  force  of  a  despotic  power ;  but  it 
was  ridiculous  to  see  the  people  of  England  desirous  of  imitating  the  example  of 
France,  without  its  provocation,)  and  attempting  to  cut  their  clumsy  capers  in 
revolution  after  the  manner  of  the  (harlequins  of  Paris.  The  present  government  was 
called  to  power  at  a  great  crisis,  and  they  had  the  means,  by  common  prudence,  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  that  crisis.  He  granted,  that  there  was  a  desire — a  permanent, 
agrowingdcsire — for  reform  among  the  sober  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  community ; 
out  surely  that  feeling  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  distinguished  from 
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the  JrunkcD  fit  of  temporary  cntbusiAsm  with  which  the  events  of  Paris  were  regarded. 
It  ought,  too,  to  have  been  distinguished  from  that  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection 
which,  however  they  might  constitute  the  government,  would  always  be  found,  varying 
XKi  doubt  in  degree,  among  the  vast  masses,  with  complicated  and  conflicting  interests, 
of  which  society  was  composed.     At  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  they 
must  calculate,  that  distress  would  produce  the  disposition  to  turbulence,  and  that 
evil  spirits  would  be  found  able  and  willing  to  direct  and  to  profit  by  such  a  disposi- 
tion.    When  David  raised  his  standard  against  Saul,  **  every  one  that  was  in  distress, 
and  everyone  that  was  in  debt,  and  everyone  that   was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them.*^     Human  nature  had 
undergone  no  change;  and  he  feared  there  would  always  be  found  a  permanent  fund 
of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  every  country.     But  his  argument  was,  that  the 
present  ministers  had  it  in  their  power  to  separate  these  ang^  elements  of  confusion, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  demands  of  dissimilar  classes  of  men — those  who 
acted  upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  in  favour  of  a  temperate  reform,  and  those 
who,  in  the  height  of  their  maddening  excitement,  called  for  the  most  perilous  inno- 
vations.    If  ministers,  instead  of  giving  immediate  notice  that  they  intended  t9 
bring  forward  without  delay  this  extensive  measure  of  reform — a  measure  much  more 
extensive  than  they  themselves  hod  ever  previously  contemplated — totally  differing, 
as  was  well  known,  in  character  and  degree  from  that  which  Mr.  Brougham  intended 
to  propose — if,  instead  of  that,  the  ministers  had  stated,  that  they  would,  at  all  haz- 
ards, postpone  the  consideration  of  reform  until  the  fits  of  temporary  enthusiasm 
had  subsided,  and  until  they  could  distinguish  the  flow  of  the  pure  stream  of  opinion 
from  the  turbid  waters  of  passion  which  were  for  the  time  mingled  together — he. 
was  certain  that  every  sober-minded  and  reflecting  man  in  the  country  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  prudence  of  such  a  delay.     No  doubt  there  must  have  been  a  pledge 
of  reform;  but  would  the  people  of  England  have  refused,  to  a  government  so  pledged, 
time  to  consider  and  mature  both  the  principle  and  details  of  such  a  vital  measure? 
Were  thev  so  infatuated  as  to  insist,  not  only  on  a  radical  reform,  but  on  its  produc- 
tion within  two  months?    The  fact  was,  that  at  no  time  was  there  a  general  wish 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  rational  and  respectable  part  of  the  community  for  a 
change  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  that  which  ministers  had  proposed.     Did  they 
mean  to  say,  that,  if  they  had  come  forward,  and  declared  that  they  were  determined 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  nomination  boroughs,  and  confer  on  populous  places  the 
right  of  returning  representatives,  tiiat  the  people  would  have  been  dissatisfied,  and 
that  they  would  have  incurred  the  risk  of  defeat  either  by  the  party  which  opposed 
all  reform,  or  the  party  which  now  cried  aloud  for  gn>ater  innovations?     Could 
ministers  assert  that,  if  having  largely  enfranchised  the  great  towns,  they  had  pro- 
posed to  make  the  extent  of  disfranchisement  depend  upon  the  number  of  places 
enfranchised,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  barrier  against  futiire  innovation;  at  the  same 
time,  giving  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  such  benefit  from  an  improved  representatioii 
as  they  were  then  dispostni  to  give  to  those  countries;  did  ministers,  he  asked,  think 
that,  if  they  had  adopted  such  a  course,  they  would  have  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  sanguine  reformers,  or  have  failed  in  satisfying  all  reasonable  ana 
considerate  men?     ifis  firm  belief  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  ministers  had 
the  power  of  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  such  a  measure  as  would  have  proved 
perfectly  satisfactory.     They  had,  however,  not  only  gone  to  a  most  extravagant 
extent  in  their  confi^icatiun  of  existing  rights,  but  had  embodied  in  the  provisions  of 
their  bill,  principles  which  must  eventually  preclude  all  i)ermaDcncy  in  their  far- 
famed  work.     It  might  have  been  imiK)ssible  longer  to  uphold  the  princi]>lc  of 
nomination;  but  where  wa:»  the  necessity  of  altering  the  whole  representative  sys- 
tem of  the  country  ?     That  was  not  essential  to  the  success  of  any  reform  desired  by 
the  people,  and  not  connected,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  principle  which  min- 
isters professed  to  act  upon.     They  had,  however,  by  the  course  taken,  shaken  the 
very  foundation  of  the  representative  system,  and  had  destroyed  all  those  prescriptive 
rights  which  could  alone  give  stability  to  institutions  of  government.     If  they  had 
left  all  large  places,  having  |)opular  rights  of  representation,  in  the  enjovment  of  their 
hucient  franchise,  it  would  have  been  perfectiy  consistent  with  rationu  reform;  bot^ 
no;  ministers  had  dechired  that  these  places  should  enjoy  the  right  of  representation, 
not  because  tiiey  hod  enjoyed  ii  for  centuries — not  because  their  privileges  were 
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saaotioncd  by  grants  and  charters  of  incorporation — bnt  because  they  happened  to 
correspond  to  a  new  and  fanciful  &tandiird,  by  whicn  they  thought  fit  to  mete  out 
the  right  of  representation  to  the  people.  In  new  boroughs  new  rights  must,  from 
the  nature  of  tbe  case,  be  called  into  existence;  but  why  not  create  the  new,  and, 
at  least,  where  it  was  a  popular  one — leave  untouched  the  ancient  franchise?  The 
destruction  of  it  was  a  mere  wanton  innoyation,  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  of  that  pre- 
scription which  ?ra8  the  foundation  of  their  rights,  and  the  main  stay  and  strength 
of  all  civil  government.  Ministers  never  had  any  valid  reasons  for  the  extent  of  the 
alteration  to  which  they  had  gone,  either  upon  the  ground  of  the  defects  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  upon  that  of  popular  demands.  That  there  had  now  arisen  such  a 
demand,  which  it  might  be  difficult  for  any  statesman  to  resist,  he  could  not  deny; 
bat  why  had  it  arisen?  Because,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  people  had  seen  the  throne  and  the  government  ranged  against  those  restraints 
of  authori^  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
empire.  Difficult,  indeed,  must  it  be  to  maintain  those  restraints,  when  the  kine*s 
ministers  were  united  with  the  populace  in  denouncing  them,  in  holding  up  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  corrupt,  and,  in  the  wild  spirit  of  destruction, 
devoting  the  whole  constitution  of  the  country  to  annihilation  as  a  rotten  and  evil 
thing.  Who,  when  they  beheld  ministers  siding  thus  with  popular  clamour,  could 
be  surprised  at  the  popularity  of  reform?  It  appeared  as  if  the  reins  of  the  state 
had  been  confided  to  some  youthful  and  inexperienced  hands;  and  who,  left  without 
any  guiding  principle,  or  any  controlling  sense  of  duty,  were  rusliing  on  with  head- 
long violence,  which  wiser  men  could  not  moderate  or  restrain.  If  the  older  and 
more  experienced  members  of  the  cabinet  chose  to  confide  the  conduct  of  this  dan- 
gerous measure  to  the  care  of  their  youthful  colleagues,  known  and  distinguished 
only  for  their  rashness  and  presumption — they  should  have  at  least  forewarned  them  of 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  the  perils  they  had  to  incur,  and  the  fate 
which  would  probably  await  them.  They  should  have  said  to  any  one  of  those  per- 
sons, whose  ambition  made  him  press  for  an  employment  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
himself  and  injury  to  others — 

*'  Non  est  taa  tuta  vduntas; 
Magna  petis  PbaetOD,  et  qiue  Dec  viribus  Utia 
Muncra  oonvcniant,  nee  tain  ptierilibiu  annLi.*' 

They  should  have  given  him  the  salutary  caution,  that  the  fiery  steeds  which  he 
aspired  to  guide,  required  the  liand  of  restraint,  and  not  the  voice  of  incitement — 

**  Sponte  Boa  properant,  labor  est  inhibcro  volentes, 
r^uve,  pacr,  stimulis,  ac  fortiiis  utere  loiis.** 

If  the  caution  had  not  been  g^ven — or  if  it  had  been  disregarded — let  them  hope,  at 
least,  that  the  example  of  their  sufiRaring  might  be  a  warning  to  others,  and  that 
another  lesson  to  the  folly  and  rashness  of  mankind  might  be  read  by  the  light  of 
their  confiagratiun.  He  had  stated  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  conclusions 
in  favour  of  this  measure  of  reform  urged  by  its  supporters.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  deg^ree  of  practical  evil  attributable  to  defects  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  justify  the  hazardous  experiment  they  were 
about  to  make,  and  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  Yielding  against  their  judgment,  to 
a  popular  demand  for  reform,  he  asserted  that  that  necessity  had  been  created  by 
the  king^s  govemlnent — by  the  use  which  they  had  made  of  the  king's  name,  and 
by  their  uniform  endeavours  to  increase,  instead  of  to  allay,  public  excitement.  He 
had  been  challenged  to  state  the  specific  dangers  which  be  apprehended  from  this 
tnll  of  reform,  and  he  would  obey  that  call.  In  his  opinion,  the  bijl  would  give  an 
additional  influence  to  the  democratic  power  of  the  state,  as  distinguished  from  the 
monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  so  g^at  as  to  make  that  power  supreme,  and 
virtually,  therefore,  to  convert  the  mixed  government  nnder  which  we  had  lived  into 
m  simple  democracy.  He  saw  no  prospect  that  the  kin?  would  hereafter  be  enabled  to 
exercise  an  unpopular  prerogative,  however  necessary  uuit  prerogative  might  be  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  He  thought  they  were  about  to  sacrifice  the  means 
which  th^  then  possessed  of  rcsbting  the  first  impulse  of  the  tide  of  popular  opinion. 
If  that  tide  set  in  with  a  steady  unchanging  course,  it  was  sure  even  then  to  prevail; 
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but  they  had  at  present  barriers  against  the  first  shocks  which  enabled  them  to  outlive  a 
temporary  storm  of  pension,  and  to  yield,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  yield,  with 
a  cautious  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ties  and  holdings  which  secured  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.    But  hereafter  there  would  be  no  m  inertue  in  the  machine  of 
government — none  of  that  power  of  resistance  to  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  of  perpetual 
change,  which  at  present  resulted,  not  only  from  the  monarchical  principle  of  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  feelings,  habits,  and  prejudices  which  were  interwoven  with  ancient 
prescriptive  institutions.     The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  hereafler  be 
supreme;  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  would  exist  merely  by  sufierancc, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  institutions  which  had  merelv  the  shadow  and  semblance 
of  authority  were  useless  and  expensive  pageants,  and  had  better  be  abolished. 
How  could  the  king  hereafter  chaiige  a  ministry?     How  could  he  make  a  partial 
change  in  the  adminbtration,  in  times  of  public  excitement,  with  any  prospect  that 
the  ministers  of  his  choice,  unpopular  perhaps  from  the  strict  performance  of 
necessarr  duties,  would  be  returned  to  parliament?    How  many  men  pre-eminently 
fit  for  official  station  would  be  excluded,  because  they  would  not  condescend,  or  had 
not  the  art  to  recommend  themselves  to  popular  constituencies?     By  the  very  act  of 
making  all  places  necessary  places  of  popular  election,  an  end  was  efiectually  put  to 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  so  far  a  revolution  had  been 
worked  in  the  state.    Ministers  of  the  Crown  might  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents:  it  had  happened  in  the  case  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston). 
Such  a  case  might  occur  affdn,  under  other  circumstances.    T^e,  for  instance,  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown.   Let  not  his  opponents  say — *  *  We  deal  with  generai  princi- 
ples, and  not  with  petty  details:  and  that  the  Crown  officers,  like  other  candidates, 
must  recommend  themselves,  by  popular  courses,  to  popular  approval.*^  They  might 
hold  that  language,  but  men  acqudnted  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  British  con- 
stitution knew  that  it  was  fallacious.    It  was  not  right  that  men  filling  high  and 
responsible  offices  should  be   compelled    to  court  popular  favour,    by   making 
sounding  speeches  about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
populace  by  the  most  despicable  prostitution  of  their  minds  and  acquirements.  How 
could  the  Grown  have  obtained  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  present  Solicitor- 
general,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  small  borough?    How  could  thev  ensure  the  return 
of  a  man  who  might  be  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  and  by  the  admission  of  all 
pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  Attorney-general?    They  would  have  able, 
and  acute,  and  stirring  lawyers  in  the  popular  interest,  returned  to  that  House,  and 
It  would  become  of  still  more  urgent  importance,  that  the  interests  of  the  Grown 
should  be  vigorously  defended  by  its  legal  advisers?    In  what  situation  would  the 
Crown  be  left,  if  it  had  no  Attorney-general  in  that  House?   It  was  only  last  night, 
that  something  fell  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) — with 
whom  he  was  happy  to  unite  on  that  occasion,  and  bury  in  oblivion  all  past  differ- 
ences— whose  integritv  he  respected  as  much  as  he  admired  his  abilities ;  but,  even 
from  him,  something  fell  which  struck  on  the  sensitive 'ears  of  the  Attorney-general 
as  disrespectful  to  the  Crown.     The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  was  wronff : 
he  had  mistaken  the  language,  and  the  intention  with  which  it  was  uttered;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Attorney-general,  though  in  mis- 
take, showed  how  important  it  was  that  the  Crown  should  have  an  Attorney-general 
in  that  House  alive  to  any  insult  or  disrespect  which  might,  in  the  heat  and  inadver- 
tence of  debate,  be  offered  to  the  royal  authority.    The  king's  Attorney- general, 
faintly  suspecting  that  his  royal  master  had,  by  remote  allusions,  been  likened  to  a 
tyrant  of  former  times,  rabuked  with  honourable,  though  mistaken,  indignation,  the 
indecent  and  revolting  comparison.   One  readily  forgave  the  mistake,  in  admiration 
of  the  feelings,  so  sensitively  loyal,  which  prompted  the  Attorney-general  to  resent 
an  attack  upon  royalty.  How  important  was  it,  that  the  Crown  should  always  have  such 
prompt  and  z^ous  defenders!     But  could  any  man  suppose  that  such  an  Attorney- 
general  would  be  found,  when  he  must  obtain  the  suffra^  of  the  £10  householders  of 
Marylebone,  Lambeth,  or  the  Tower  Hamlets?    Again,  it  was  no  inconsiderable 
objection,  in  his  mind,  to  the  proposed  measure,  that  it  would  disturb  the  operation 
of  the  great  experiment  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  three  years  since.     The  whole 
constituency  of  that  country  was  then  to  be  changed.    It  was  not  the  mere  addition 
of  the  number  of  voters,  but  a  total  change  in  the  character  of  the  constituency,  " 
81— Vol.  II. 
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established  in  Ireland.  Were  his  fears  on  that  bead  visionary?  No:  there  mnst 
still  be  rioging.  in  the  ears  of  boo.  members  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman 
on  the  third  bench  (Mr.  Shell),  one  of  the  most  strenuous  reformers,  and  roost  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  country.  In  language  and  in  tone  the  most  emphatic,  he, 
on  a  late  occasion,  addressed  to  the  government  some  such  words  as  these: — '^Taia 
warning  in  time:  what  is  your  policy?  You  have  made  a  race  between  legislation 
and  events;  an  incident  happens,  straight  comes  an  act  of  parliament;  another 
incident  arrives,  behold  a  committee  and  another  act  of  paruament.  Thus  you 
go  on,  running  a  race  with  events,  and  events  are  sure  to  win  it.  Awake  for  God's 
sake,  to  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  Ireland;  embrace  her  evils  in  one  large  and  com- 

Erehensive  system  of  immediate  amelioration;  let  us  have  no  *'bit-by-bit  reforms.** 
Av  not  that  unction  to  your  souls — bum  not  that  incense  which  self-adulation  offers 
to  Itself— do  not  hope,  do  not  so  far  delude  yourselves  as  to  think  that,  by  dallying 
with  the  evils  of  Ireland,  by  procrastinations,  and  puttings  off,  by  sometimes  ^ving 
buffets,  and  sometimes  offering  caresses  to  Ireland,  you  can  effect  the  tranquiUiza- 
tion  of  that  country.  For  it  has  come  to  this  pass,  and  it  is  not  I  alone  that  tell  you 
this;  but  events — tnose  voiceless  but  eloquent  monitors— call  on  you  as  they  pass,  to 
throw  aside  your  prejudices,  to  legislate,  not  on  the  views  of  party,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and,  warned  by  the  calamities  that  impend  over  us,  to  rescue 
from  destruction  the  nnhappy  land  which,  under  all  changes  of  |^vemment,  and  all 
vicissitudes  ofjparty,  appears  to  have  been  foredoomed  to  distraction,  and  predestined 
to  misrule.**  The  learned  gentleman  concluded  his  eloauent  speech  with  these  preg- 
nant and  emphatic  words: — **  Recollect  the  Reform  Bill  is  about  to  pass — a  general 
election  must  shortly  follow — it  is  your  turn  this  session,  but  it  will  be  ours  the  next.** 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  described  his  own  address  to  government  as  an  act  of  the 
purest  good-will — a  friendly  shaking  of  blind  men  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  friendliness  of  the  act  was  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
shaking,  the  ministers  were  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  learned  gentleman's 
cordiality.  One  thing,  however,  his  speech  showed  clearly  enough,  namely,  his 
anticipations  of  the  effect  of  reform  upon  Ireland.  There  was  another  important 
topic  on  which  the  bearing  of  this  bUl  must  be  g^reat:  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  it  would  produce  wira  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  established  church,  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate.  By  selecting  the  ;£10  householders  as  electors,  a  power 
would  be  given  to  Dissenters,  with  reference  to  the  established  church,  which,  under 
no  other  kind  of  constituency,  whether  the  elective  franchise  were  higher  or  lower, 
they  could  have  possessed.  Add  to  the  increase  of  power  obtained  in  this  country 
by  the  Dissenters  the  new  representation  of  Scotland,  and  the  increased  representa- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  interests  of  tb.c 
church  would  be  affected.  With  respect  also  to  the  bearing  of  this  great  change  on 
another  important  interest — ^he  meant  that  of  the  public  creditor — he  could  not  help 
entertaining  very  serious  apprehensions.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
new  power  to  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  public  creditor.  The  mass  of  the 
people  subject  to  taxation  would  acquire  increased  power;  but  the  creditor  would 
scarcely  retain  any  influence  whatever.  It  was  very  well  to  say,  with  the  learned 
member  for  Oalne,  that  public  assemblies  never  refused  to  pay  their  debts.  He  knew 
not  on  what  ground  that  assertion  was  made,  but  the  hon.  member  probably  meant 
to  intimate  to  the  public  creditor  that  his  property  was  perfectly  safe.  If  the  trea- 
sury contained  the  means  of  payment,  such  language  might  be  held  with  some  sem- 
blance of  justice;  but  when,  at  the  yery  moment  that  the  public  creditor  was  told 
not  to  be  anxions  about  his  debt,  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  the  taxes  had  to  be  levied  every  year  fVom  a  people  unwilline  to  pay,  and 
to  whom  the  House  was  about  to  give  the  power  to  refuse,  the  ground  for  alarm  was 
very  considerable.  He  did  not  mean  to  sanction  the  belief  that  danger  would  approach 
in  the  stem  character  of  spoliation,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  effectual  if  it  came  under 
the  demure  aspect,  and  in  the  seductive  guise  of  the  new  doctrine  of  **  fmctification.*' 
He  feared  that  a  reformed  parliament  might  act  npon  the  principles  of  the  present 
govemment,  and,  from  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  might  make 
a  too  extensive  reduction  of  taxation.  A  fall  in  the  revenue,  occasioned  by  some  such 
events  as  had  recently  occurred  in  the  West  Indies,  would  cause  a  deficit  in  the  treasur}*, 
which  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  very  unwilling  to  supply  by  the  imposition  of 
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fresh  taxes.  The  moraeDt  such  an  event  took  place,  pnhlic  credit  would  be  lost,  con- 
fidence would  be  destroyed,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  country  would  be  shaken 
to  its  very  centre.  These  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  he  resisted  the  present 
measure.  Heconsidered  ita  fearful  experiment,  called  for  by  no  necessity  other  than  that 
which  the  proceedings  of  its  authors  and  supporters  had  created,  adopted  at  a 
moment  when  the  experience  of  passing  events  snould  have  taught  them  the  hazard 
of  unsettling  ancient  institutions.  The  right  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  last  had  read 
to  them  a  very  long  'extract'  from  the  work  of  Madam  de  Stael  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  quotation  was  the  more  complimentary  to  the  writer,  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  to  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  present  question.  If  the  hon. 
baronet  would  have  referred  to  more  recent  publications  on  the  state  of  France,  and 
the  condition  of  society  in  that  country,  he  might  have  read  to  the  House  lessons 
more  instructive.  He  would  find,  in  the  columns  of  a  powerful  advocate  of  reform 
(The  Times  newspaper),  from  an  able  and  impartial  eye-witness  of  afllkirs  in  France, 
evidence  which  it  was  folly  in  them  to  disregard.  That  evidence  was  contained  in 
a  letter  of  such  recent  date  as  the  28th  of  February,  of  which  he  would  read  an 
extract.  The  writer  observes,  "  We  have  now  a  melancholy  experience  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  electoral  qualification.  That  imprudent  measure  could  not  have  been 
more  formally  condemned  by  its  results.  In  tnat  chamber,  which  doubtless  oont^iins 
men  of  high  talent,  though  of  these  the  greater  portion  sit  in  silent  dissatisfaction, 
the  most  conspicuously  indiscreet  keep  up  an  i^tation,  and  too  often  succeed  in 
effecting  their  objects.  Town-bred  envy,  and  the  spirit  of  animosity  which  animates 
the  petty  provincial  landowner,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  elective 
chamber.  Those  who  are  averse  to  all  supcrioritpr,  ofl^nded  at  all  splendour,  and 
hostile  to  all  dignity,  amuse  themselves  by  decrymg  the  ermine  ana  purple  with 
which  the  law  has  invested  the  magistrates.  The  term  *  economy*  was  never  more 
ridiculously  abused;  it  has  become  a  watchword,  a  sort  of  bell,  which  is  rung  in 
the  ears  of  the  ignorant  classes,  to  elicit  applause  in  the  ca/6  or  the  estaminet. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  president  of  a  sovereign  court,  whose  emoluments  are 
reduced  to  300  of  your  pounds  sterling,  and  whose  salary  is  lower  than  that  which 
you  grant  to  an  obscure  clerk  in  one  of  your  public  offices?  What  say  you  to  the 
war  which  is  waged  against  science  and  literature  in  the  persons  of  professors,  for 
whose  services  and  capacities  the  most  degrading  bargains  are  made?  By  empty 
words,  scholastic  sophistry,  and  declamation  devoid  of  sincerity,  the  service  of  the 
state  is  degraded  and  disorganized.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  country  when 
power  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes,  and  is  exercised  only  to  gratify  the 
petty  passions  of  petty  persons.  Our  Director-general  of  bridges  and  highways, 
who  annually  executes  public  works  at  the  cost  of  60,000,000,  has  had  his  salary, 
which  under  Napoleon  was  80,000  francs,  curtailed,  first  to  50,000,  and  then  to 
40,000,  and  it  is  at  length  reduced  to  20,000.  For  20,000  francs,  the  Director- 
general  of  doraiuos  and  registration  must  superintend  a  department  which  produces 
to  the  state  an  annual  revenue  of  20,000,000.  As  good  neighbours  and  men  who 
know  what  belong  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation,  pray  do  us  the  favour  to  fiagel- 
late  our  modem  Lycurguses.  Let  them  be  taught  a  lesson  from  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  even  though  they  should  regard  it  as  contraband  merchandise.  We 
may  reciprocally  exchai^  these  little  friendly  services,  and,  as  for  myself  personally, 
I  am  at  your  command.  This  came  from  the  correspondent  of  that  piq>er  which 
boasted  that  it  was  incessantly  spurring  the  galled  sides  of  the  jadeu  ministerial 
mules,  who  were  slackening  in  their  ardour  for  reform.  He  maintained  that  all  the 
expectations  cntertcuned  by  the  partisans  of  French  revolutions  had  been  proved 
false.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  propitiate  the  military  spirit  of  a  reckless 
democracy.  The  finances  of  France  were  in  a  ruinous  condition.  There  was  no 
public  order — no  tranquillity — no  security — no  prospect  of  repose.  Hon.  members 
had  spoken  in  that  House  in  favour  of  the  establbhment  in  this  country  of  a  national 
guard.  Let  them  turn  their  eyes  to  what  was  pasdng  at  Grenoble,  and^  possibly 
their  admiration  of  a  national  guard  would  be  abated.  He  lamented  the  disposition 
that  prevailed  to  undervalue  the  many  blessings  of  the  social  condition  of  E&gland, 
and  to  luizard  them  in  the  attainment  of  one  object  of  very  questionable  advantage 

a  uniform  and  popular  system  of  representation.     Let  it  be  conceded  that  such  a 

system  would  ensure  a  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money— let  it 
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be  conceited  that  it  Would  bear  the  promised  fruit  of  pensions  abolished,  estimates 
reduced,  salaries  curtailed — alas!  how  small  an  ingredient  were  all  these  in  that 
combination  which  constitutes  the  social  happiness,  the  moral  enjoyment,  of  a  great 
nation  ?  How  miserable  the  gain,  if  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  secured  at  the 
expense  of  that  refinement  in  manners  which  was  the  charm  of  society,  apd  of  that 
liberty  which  was  unworthy  of  the  name  unless  it  was  enjoyed  in  common  by  the 
wealthy  and  by  the  poor — ^by  the  learned  leisure  of  the  cultivated  mind,  as  well  as  by 
the  active  obtrusive  talent  of  vulgar  politicians!  He  could  figure  to  himself  a 
powerful  intellect  capable  of  appreciating  that  true  liberty;  and  of  weighing  the 
causes  of  the  moral  decline  of  empires — contrasting  the  social  condition  that,  he 
feared,  was  to  be,  with  that  condition  which  they  had  inherited,  but  would  not 
transmit — he  could  fancy  a  man  so  endowed,  scorched  by  the  unmitigated  blaze  of 
a  fierce  democracy — panting  for  the  shade  and  shelter  of  less  popular  institutions, 
and  venting  against  them  (if  he  were  allowed  to  vent  them)  the  bitter  execrations  of 
a  wounded  and  indignant  spirit.  He  could  fancy  such  a  man  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  blessings  of  reform — taxes  abated,  newspapers  unstamped,  tithes  abolished, 
the  dying  fury  of  the  election  revived  by  the  annual  registration — he  could  fancy 
him  contrasting  all  that  had  been  gained  with  all  that  had  been  lost,  and  then 
exclaiming — ^'  And  was  it  for  this  that  vou  have  put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  our 
peace?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  disturbed  the  balance  of  that  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  solved  the  great  problem  in  political  science,  by  combining  with 
vigour  in  the  executive  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  subject?  Was  it  for  this  that 
you  paralyzed  the  remaining  force  of  that  ancient  monarchy,  which  connected,  through 
a  long  succession  of  centuries,  the  present  with  the  past»  and  which — being  purified 
from  every  taint,  and  deriving  only  streno^th  from  its  association  with  the  romance  of 
feudal  history — reposed  with  double  confidence  on  the  feeling  of  prescriptive  venera- 
tion, and  of  afiection  towards  a  mild  and  paternal  rule.  Was  it  for  this  that  yon 
destroyed  that  system  of  manners,  equally  remote  from  the  servility  and  frivolity  of 
ancient  despotisms,  and  from  the  coarseness  and  selfishness  of  modem  democracies 
— that  system  of  manners  which  included  many  privileges,  but  recognised  no  barriers 
— which  had  high  distinctions,  but  made  them  accessible  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying,  even  to  the  humblest,  an  incentive  to  toil  and  virtue — more  powerful, 
because  less  sordid,  than  the  incentive  of  wealth?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  robbed 
of  its  mild  predominance  an  established  religion — pure  in  its  doctrine,  and  tolerant 
in  its  discipline  and  practice — and  debased  Christianity,  and  banished  peace,  by  the 
conflict  of  the  thousand  sects  that  range  between  the  extremes  of  infidelity  and 
superstition  ?  Was  it  for  this  that,  in  the  words  of  immortal  eloquence,  you  dispelled 
those  illusions  that  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal — that  harmonised  the 
gradations  of  society,  ana,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
virtues  that  adorn  and  soften  private  life?^'  That  he  might  not  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  posterior  to  answer  those  questions — that  his  name  might  be  exempt  from  the 
reproach  whicn  they  involve — ^that,  in  every  vicissitude  of  pumic  and  private  fortune, 
he  might  be  enabled  to  cling  to  the  consolation  of  having  struggled  in  this  contest 
with  perseverance,  and  of  having  resigned  it  without  dishonour,  his  last  vote  should 
be  given,  like  his  first,  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time: — Ayes, 
S55;  Noes,  239;  Majority,  1 16.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  but  not  passed,  as 
amendments  were  yet  to  be  proposed. 


FOREIGN  POLICY. 
Mabch26,  1832. 

Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  reading  of  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Lonl  Eliot  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  seme  observations  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  ministers — he  did  so  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of  older  and  more 
experienced  members,  and  would  be  satisfied  if  he  succeeded  in  eflfecting  that  object. 
He  then  entered  into  a  review  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  and  concluded 
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by  stating,  that  if  bo  should  succeed  in  obtaining  any  information  from  the  noble 
lord  (Palmerston),  he  should  uot  regret  having  pat  himself  forward  in  so  important 
and  difficult  a  question. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  spoken  in  explanation, — 

Sir  Robsbt  Peel  said,  he  would  not  have  opened  his  lips  on  \he  present  occasion, 
if  bethought  that  his  noble  friend^s  (Lord  Palmerston*s)  doctrine  respecthig discus- 
sions on  the  subjects  of  foreign  polioy  was  one  which  ought,  upon   any  principle,' 
either  of  expediency  or  custom,  to  be  followed.    The  doctrine  which  his  noble  friend 
attempted  to  maintain  amounted  to  this,  that,  at  no  time  whatsoever,  should  there  be 
a  discussion  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  if  there  was  a  remote  chance  that 
the  policy  of  the  government  might  be  contravened.    That  such  discussions  should 
be  conducted  with  moderation  and  temper  he  was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
he  could  not  admit,  that  the  mere  act  of  laying  before  parliament  iuformation  as  to 
the  course  which  ministers  were  adopting  in  regard  to  foreign  states,  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  policy.     His  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  manner  in  which  the  speech  of  the  French  minister  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  in  which  foreign  powers  stood  in 
regard  to  his  country,  had  been  discussed  and  debated  upon  ;  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  speeches  of  foreign  minbters  were  not  tit  subjects 
of  notice  at  all.     On  that  point,  he  had  only  to  say,  that,  generally  speaking,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  Parliament  of  England  ought  to  be  very  severe  in  their  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  ministers  of  a  foreign  country ;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
agree  in  thinking,  that  all  allusion  to,  or  discussion  on  such  a  speech  was  either 
inexpedient  or  impolitic.       Indeed,  in  the  present  instance,  the  allusion  to,  and 
discussion  upon,  the  s|)eech  of  the  French  minister,  had  been  attended  with  signal 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  g^vo  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, an  opportunity  of  setting  right  some  false  impressions  which  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  the  policy  of  the  English  government  with 
regard  to  the  expedition  against  Ancona.     With  respect  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  observed  towards  Belgium,  he  would,  at  the  present  moment,  avoid  offering  any 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  question  remaining  open  to  future  and  more  deliberate 
discussion.  The  aspects  of  affairs  in  that  quarter  of  Europe  were  indeed  gloomy  and 
ominous,  but  still  he  could  not  avoid  entertaining  a  hope  that  peace  might  be  pre- 
served, and  that,  too,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  all  parties.    The  king  of  Hoi- 
land,  he  felt  convinced,  when  he  deliberately  weighed  the  risk  that  would  attend  a 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Europe  at  that  moment,  vi'ould  not,  by  asking  for  any  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  Belgium,  incompatible  with  its  essential  interests  or  with  justice, 
throw  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  an  accommodation  of  their  differences.     Holland,  he 
hoped,  would  bear  in  mind  the  very  peculiar  state  in  which  Belgium  then  stood,  and 
meet  any  spirit  of  moderation,  and  any  spirit  of  concession  that  the  government  of 
that  country  might  manifest,  by  a  similar  spirit.     And,  if  such  was  the  case,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  mutual  understanding,  compromising  in  no  degree  the 
character  or  interests  of  either  country,  mieht  soon  be  brought  about.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston) 
would  never,  as  a  minister  of  the  government  of  England,  insist  on  any  concession 
on  the  part  of  Holland  that  might  be  found  incompatible  with  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  that  country.     He  cared  not  whether  that  country  was  or  was  not 
of  importance,  either  in  relation  to  its  size  or  its  power;  nay,  he  would  say,  that,  as 
Holland  was  comparatively  small,  there  w^  a  greater  and  more  binding  obligation 
on  the  part  of  England  to  take  care  of  her  interests.    It  was  said,  that  the  only  re- 
maining subject  for  adjustment  between  the  two  parties  was  so  trifling,  being  merely 
the  right  of  passage  on  one  particular  canal,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  accommodation.     From  that  position  he  totally  and  decidedly  dis- 
sented.    If  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  either  party  was  involved,  even 
in  the  right  of  passage  on  a  canal,  he  was  distinctly  of  opinion  neither  would  be 
justified  in  giving  up  the  point,  nor  would  any  foreign  power  act  correctly  in  inter- 
fering so  as  to  compel  either  party  to  surrender  it.     It  was  not  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  bnt  the  principle,  which  should  be  considered;  and,  if  the  principle  of 
independence  were  involved,  even  on  the  most  trivial  point,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  to  interfere,  in  ord[er  to  compel  the  surrender  oi  that  vital  principle.    Such 
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-was  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  he  would  condude  his  remarks  on  that  part  of 
the  question  which  referred  to  the  policy  of  his  M^jest/s  ministers  in  regard  to 
Belgium,  by  offering  to  his  noble firiend  his  earnest  advioe,  should  he  (Lord  Paln^rston) 
on  consideration,  tmnk  that  the  principle  of  independence  had  been  invoWed  in  any 
respect  durioff  the  course  of  his  di^bmacy,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  ere  it  be  too 
late,  absolve  England  from  the  stain  of  exacting  from  a  for^gn  power  a  concession^ 
trivial  thou^  it  might  be  in  degree,  which  compromised  its  future  independence. 
He  next  came  to  speak  of  the  expedition. to  Ancona,  and  on  that  point  he  was  sore 
that  his  noble  fneiid  took  predsely  the  same  view  which  every  Englbhman  ought 
to  take  of  it.    By  his  official  situation,  his  noble  friend  was  obliged  to  maintain  some 
reserve  in  public,  but  he  must  undoubtedly  be  occupied  in  appealing  to  the  modera- 
tion, justice,  and  good  sense  of  France,  to  retrace  her  steps.     When  he  had  before 
spoken  on  this  subject,  he  had  not  seen  the  explanation  of  the  French  minister;  but 
now  that  he  had  seen  it,  he  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  an  act  not  only  so  unjust, 
but  so  ridiculous,  he  had  never  heard  of.    He  felt  confident  that  the  good  sense  and 
the  justice  of  the  French  ministry^  would  without  delay,  not  only  withdraw  that  ex- 
pedition, but,  as  far  as  possible,  make  atonement  for  that  course  of  conduct,  into 
which  their  impetuosity  and  neglect  of  calm  consideration  had  driven  them.  France 
had  by  that  one  act  placed  herself  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which,  but  for  the 
forbearance  of  independent  powers,  might  have  materially  afiected  her  futmns 
prospects  and  independence;  and,  having  escaped  from  her  danger,  she  ought, 
without  delay,  to  retrieve  the  character  she  had  lost,  by  her  uncalled-for  infringe- 
ment of  an  unoffending  territory.    He,  however,  repeated,  that  he  had  that  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  ^K>d  sense  of  the  government  of  France,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  they  would  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  England,  and  with- 
draw an  expedition,   which  was  proved  by  the  public  declarations  of  French 
official  agents  to  have  been  utterly  unwarrantable.    In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Pope,  by  M.  St.  Aulaire,  the  French  ambassador,  dated  January  12,   1832,  there 
would  be  found  a  recapitulation  of  certain  pledges  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Pope  to  hb  subjects  respecting  the  reform  of  the  institutbns  of  the  papal  states. 
The  words  were  these : — '*  The  government  of  France  has  followed  with  a  lively 
interest,  the  legislative  labpun  which  are  referred  to  in  the  note  received  from  the 
secretary  of  state  this  day.    It  has  carefully  noted  the  edicts  of  the  1st  and  4th 
July,  by  which  the  holv  see  confides  to  laymen  the  administration  of  many  of  its 
principal  provinces ;  of  the  edict  of  the  6th  Juljr,  which  provides  for  various  ec- 
clesiastical reforms ;  of  various  other  edicts  for  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice;  of  the  edicts  of  llth  June  and  2 1st  November,  which 
establish  a  perfectly  new  system  of  finance,  by  subnuttin^  an  account  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  to  control  and  publicity,  and  placing  the  interest  of  those  who  pay 
taxes,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  creditors  of  the  state,  under  the  inspection  of 
men  as  worthy  by  their  intelligence,  as  they  are  by  their  high  functions.''    These 
reform  bills,  as  they  might  be  termed,  amounted  altogether  to  eleven,  and  it  was  the 
delay  in  the  performance  of  those  pledges  which  was  alleged  by  the  French  government 
to  have  caused  its  interference.    In  the  first  place,  he  would  beg  to  impress  upon 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  for  fourteen  months  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  one  Reform  Bill,  that  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  compel  the  Pope^ 
within  nearly  the  same  period,  to  enact  no  less  than  eleven  measures  of  reform. 
There  was,  however,  every  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  pledges  which  the  Pope  had 
given  were,  at  the  time  that  the  expedition  was  sent  by  France,  in  due  courae  of 
performance.    The  French  had  no  ri^ht  whatever  to  allege  the  non-performance  of 
these  promises  as  the  ground  of  their  attack  on  the  Papal  territories.     But,  even 
supposing  that  such  was  the  case,  what  authority,  by  the  law  of  nations,  hsd  the 
French  government  for  saying  to  the  Pope—'*  We  will  compel  the  immediate  per- 
formance of  those  pledges  which  you  have  g^ven  to  your  subjects?'"    Who  had  con- 
stituted the  king  of  France  the  arbiter  between  the  rope  and  his  subjects  ?    The  last 
point  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  was  one  in  respect  to  which  his  strongest 
feelings  were  interested,  as  the  interests  and  honour  of  England  were  concerned. 
On  numerous  occasions  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's  government  in  regard  to  Portugal 
hud  been  discussed,  both  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  parliament ;  but  he  Mt 
bound  to  say.  that  nothing  which  had  taken  place  in  either  of  those  assemblies  had 
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induced  liim  to  alter  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  course  which  his  Majesty^s 
ministers,  since  their  accession  to  office,  had  pursued  towards  that  country.     The 
privrnte  character  of  Don  Miguel  might  be  bad ;  some  of  his  acts,  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  could  not  be  defended ;  but  he  could  not,  on  that  account, 
disguise  from  himself  the  danger  which  would  ineyitably  result  from  a  departure 
from  the  customary  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  a  foreign  power  on  account  of 
the  private  character  of  its  soTcreign,  or  in  deference  to  the  particular  interests  of 
some  competitor  for  his  throne.     Ue  begged  the  House  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  this  country  was    placed  towards  rortiigal  as  an  independent  nation.     He 
conceived  they  were  bound  to  throw  out  of  their  view  the  private  character  and  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne  of  that  nation,  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  those  peremptory  obligations  which  the  law  of  nations  imposed  upon  all 
states.    There  were  but  two  situations  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations  in  which 
powers  could  stand  with  relation  to  each  other, — they  might  be  at  war,  or  they 
might  be  at  peace.     The  law  of  nations  recognised  no  other  position  in  which 
states  could  stand    towards   each   other.     In    whichever   of  these   positions   one 
power  was  to  another — whether  it  were  of  war,  or  whether  it  were  of  peace — that 
power,  as  it  had  cert&in  rights,  so  it  had  certain  reciprocal  and  correlative  duties ; 
and  with  neither  those  rights  nor  those  duties  did  the  private  character  or  private 
acts  of  persons  administering  the  government  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere ;  and, 
therefore,  he  saw  nothing  but  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  policy  of  his  Msgesty's 
ministers  towards  Don  Miguel  and  Portugal.    Ministers  had,  throughout,  been 
actuated  by  the  consideration  of  private  character,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  that 
prince  obtained  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  and  not  by  the  relation  of  the  two  states  to 
each  other.  His  Migesty^s  ministers  had,  in  fact,  attempted  to  establish  a  new  right  not 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.  Over  and  over  again  ministers  had  told  the  House, 
that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  England  was  bound  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality. 

Lora  Palmerston  begged  pai^on  for  interrupting  the  right  hon.  baninet.  I'he 
declaration  which  ministers  had  ever  made  was,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  prcser? e 
a  strict  neutrality. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  under  a  strong  impression  that  that  neutrality  had  not  been 
preserved.  The  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  course  which  was  then 
pursued  towards  Portugal   was  in   conformity  with  the   professed  intentions  of 

government?    His  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  asked,  whether  Portugal 
ad  any  right  to  demand  assistance  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  re|)elling  the  in- 
tended attacks  of  Don  Pedro?     lie  certainly  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  Portugal 
had  any  such  right ;  but  that  was  not  the  question.    The  question  was,  whether,  in 
conformity  with  the  strict  neutrality  she  professed,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations,  England  was  justified  in  giving  that  aid  to  Don  Pedro,  which,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  had  been  affoYded  to  him  ?    To  that  point  alone  would  he  apply 
himself.     There  was  a  remarkable  case  on  record,  in  which  the  question  arose  whe- 
ther a  neutral  pewer  maintained  its  neutrality  by  suffering  within  its  own  territories 
the  fitting  out  of  vessels  of  war  by  one  belligerent  to  be  employed  against  another. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  between  France  and  England,  in  the  year  1793,  the 
United  States  professed  neutrality  towards  both  parties.     The  French  claimed  the 
right  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain.     This  right  the  Americans  denied,  through  their  secretary  of  state,  who 
was  afterwards  president  (Mr.  Jefferson),  who  contended,  that,  as  a  neutral  state, 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  all  treaties,  to  refuse  to 
dther  belligerent  the  use  of  their  ports  for  the  equipment  of  vessels  against  tlie 
other.     In  a  work  entitled  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  he  found*  the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  between  that  individual  and  M.  Gfenet,  the  French  minister 
at  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1793,  from  which,  as  it  detaijled  exactly  Mr. 
Jelferson^s  views  on  this  branch  of  tho  law  of  nations,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  some  extracts.    M.  Genet,  having  made  his  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Jeffsrson  in  the  following  terms : — '*  You 
think.  Sir,  that  this  opinion  is  also  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  usage  of 
nations.    We  are  of  opinion  it  is  dictated  by  that  law  and  that  osage ;  and  this  had 
been  very  maturely  enquired  into  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  principle  of  conduct. 
But  we  will  not  assume  tlie  ezdusive  right  of  saying  what  thftt  law  and  usage  is. 
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Let  us  appeal  to  enlightened  and  disinterested  judges.  None  is  more  so  than  Vattel, 
Ho  says,  L.  3.  8.  104 — *  Tant  qu*un  peuple  neutre  yeut  jooir  surement  de  cet  ktsit, 
il  doit  montrer  en  toutes  choses  une  exacte  impartialite  entre  ceoz  qui  se  font  la 
guerre.  Car  s*il  favorise  Tun  au  prejudice  de  Tantre,  il  ne  pourra  pas  se  plaindre, 
quand  celui-ci  le  traitera  comme  adherent  et  associe  de  son  ennemi.  Sa  neutrality 
scroit  une  neutrality  frauduleuse,  dont  personne  ne  veut  6tre  la  dupe.  Vojrons  done 
en  quo!  consiste  cette  impartialite  qu^un  peuple  neutre  doit  garder.  EUe  se  rapporte 
uniquemcnt  k  la  guerre,  et  comprend  deux  choses — 1.  Ne  point  donner  de  secours 
quand  on  n*y  est  pas  oblige ;  ne  fournir  librement  ni  troupes,  ni  armes,  ni  munitions, 
ni  rien  de  ce  qui  sort  directement  k  la  guerre.  Je  dis  ne  {loint  donner  de  secours, 
et  non  pas  en  donner  egalement ;  car  il  seroit  absurde  qu*un  ^tat  secouHit  en  memo 
tems  deux  ennemia.  £t  puis  il  seroit  impossible  de  le  faire  avec  ^gidit^ ;  les  m^mes 
choses,  le  m^me  nombre  de  troupes,  la  mdme  quantite  d*armes,  de  munitions,  &c. 
fournies  en  des  circonstances  diSlrentes  ne  forment  plus  des  secours  equiyalents,' 
&c.  If  the  neutral  power  may  not,  consistent  with  its  neutrality,  furmsh  men  to 
either  party,  for  their  aid  in  war,  as  little  can  either  enrol  them  in  the  neutral 
territory  by  the  law  of  nations.  Wolf,  S.  1174,  says — '  Puisque  le  droit  de  lever 
des  soldats  est  un  droit  de  majesty  qui  ne  peut  Hre  viol6  par  une  nation  6trang^re, 
il  n^est  pas  permis  de  lever  des  soldats  sur  le  territoire  d*autrui,  sans  le  consentement 
du  maitre  du  territoire.'  And  Vattel,  before  cited,  L.  3.  8.  15.  ^  Le  droit  de 
lever  des  soldats  appartenant  uniqucment  k  la  nation,  ou  au  souvendn,  personne 
ne  peut  en  envoler  en  pays  dtranger  sans  la  permission  du  souverain.  Ceux 
qui  entreprennent  d'engager  des  soldats  en  pays  etranger  sans  la  permission  du 
souverain;  et,  en  g6n6ral,  quiconque  debauche  les  sujets  d'autrui,  viole  on  des 
droits  les  plus  sacr^s  du  prince  et  de  la  nation.  Cost  le  crime  qu'on  apelle  plagiat, 
ou  vol  d*homme.  '  II  n'est  aucim  etat  polic6  qui  ne  le  punisse  tr^s  s^v^rement,* 
&c.  For  I  choose  rather  to  refer  you  to  the  passage  than  follow  it  through  all  its 
developments.  The  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  with  your  own  just  reflections  on  them,  will  satisfy  you,  that  the  United 
States,  in  prohibiting  all  the  belligerent  Powers  from  equipping,  arming,  and  manning 
vessels  of  war  in  their  ports,  have  exercised  a  right  and  a  duty  with  justice  ana 
great  moderation.*'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Jefferson  in  1793,  who  it  was  to  be 
recollected,  throughout  his  life,  bore  any  thing  but  a  friendly  feeling  to  En^and. 
Such  were  the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred  for  the  vindication  of  the  United  States 
in  preventing  the  equipment  of  the  French  fleet  in  their  port.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
first  reply  to  M.  Genet,  had  relied  mainly  upon  the  insult  offered  to  a  sovereign 
power  by  the  enlistment  of  its  subjects,  and  the  use  of  its  ports,  by  a  foreign  belligerent; 
but  in  another  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Governor  Morris,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
had  argued  the  question  in  reference  to  its  bearings  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
duties  imposed  by  that  law  on  a  state  professing  neutrality.  In  that  letter  he  found 
the  following  passage: — ^*  1.  M.  Genet  asserts  his  right  of  arming  in  our  ports  and 
of  enlisting  our  citizens,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  restrain  him  or  punish  them. 
Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  general  sense  and 
usage  of  mankind,  we  have  produced  proofs  from  the  most  enlightened  and  approved 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation  roust,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  war, 
observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards  the  parties;  that  favours  to  one  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other,  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation  would  be  the 
dupe;  that  no  succour  should  be  given  to  either,  unless  sti[)ulated  by  treaty,  in  men, 
arms,  or  any  thing  else  directly  serving  for  war;  that  the  right  of  rabing  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently,  appertaining  exclusively  to 
the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power  or  person  can  levy  men  within  its  territory  without 
its  consent,  and  he  who  does  may  be  rightfully  and  severely  punished;  that  if  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  refuse  the  permission  to  arm  vessels  and  raise  men 
within  their  ports  and  territories,  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality  to  exercise 
that  right,  and  to  prohibit  such  armaments  and  enlistments.  To  these  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  M.  Genet  answers  by  calling  them  ^  diplomatic  subtleties  and 
aphorisms  of  Vattel  and  others.'  But  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  to 
disprove  them ;  and,  till  they  are  disproved,  we  hold  it  certain  that  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  rules  of  neutrality  forbid  our  permitting  either  party  to  arm  in  our  ports.** 
Here,  then,  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  England  ought  to 
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■conduct  itself  towards  Portugal,  in  conforinity  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the 
example  of  neutrality  afiPorded  by  America,  at  a  period  when  that  power  was  under 
great  obligations  to  France,  and  with  a  hostile  feeling  at  least  towards  England. 
There  was  also  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  aid 
which  had  been  afiPorded  Don  Pedro.  Independently  of  the  breach  of  the  public  law 
by  enlisting  of  the  troops,  and  fitting  out  of  ships  for  his  service,  such  enlistment  was 
a  breach  of  the  municipal  law  in  force  in  England.  It  was  as  important  to  consider  the 
facts  of  the  present  case  in  respect  to  the  enlistment  for  the  expedition  which  recently 
left  the  Britbh  shores  for  Portugal.  Was  it  possible  that  his  noble  friend  could  be 
ignorant  of  those  facts?  Was  be  aware  that  an  able  and  distinguished  officer  in  his 
Majesty^s  service,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  shores,  commanded 
that  expedition  ? 

Lord  Palmerston  denied  any  knowledge  of  those  facts. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Then  he  would  g^ve  him  that  information;  and  he  hoped  that, 
if  it  reached  his  Majesty's  government  then  for  the  first  time,  they  would,  without 
delay,  take  some  means  for  disabusing  the  world,  and  manifesting  that  the  proceedings 
in  question  were  without  their  sanction  or  connivance.    He  could  not  have  supposed 
that  the  government  was  ignorant  that  the  commander  of  Don  Pedro's  squadron  was  a 
Captain  Sartorius — a  captain,  as  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  understood,  in  the  British  navy. 
This  was  the  first  piece  of  information  which  he  had  to  ofiPer.    He  had  then  to  inform 
them,  that  the  "  Congress"  was  commanded  by  a  Britbh  ofiSccr,  a  commander  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  who  had,  however,  assumed  a  feigned  name;  that  the  *^  Asia"  was 
•commanded  by  a  commander  in  the  Royal  Navy,  also  acting  under  an  assumed  name; 
that  there  were  other  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  serving  in  the  expedition — that  when 
the  expedition  was  at  Belleisle,  the  commissary-general  was  a  purser  in  the  Royal 
Navy.    He  begged,  also,  to  tell  his  Majesty's  ministers,  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  not  less  than  3,000  British  subjects  were  engaged  in  that  expedition,  who 
were  to  co-operate  with  French  subjects,  and  about  2,000  Polls.  He  had  also  to  inform 
this  ignorant  government,  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  in  which  he  stated,  that  he  had  himself  enlisted  for  Don  Pedro's  service  not 
less  than  2,000  men.     He  had  further  to  slate,  that  four  English  vessels  of  war  had 
been  fitted  out  in  British  ports  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro.     Such  was  the  infor- 
mation, the  truth  of  which  he  believed  was  unquestionable,  and  could  any  man  say 
that  it  was  not  important?    Did  not  the  statements  he  had  just  read  induce  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  conjoint  French  and  English  expedition  ?  Here  were  3,000 
English  to  co-operate  with  French  and  Polish  troops.    The  government  denied  their 
participation  in  these  proceedings,  but  did  they  support  that  verbal  denial  by  their 
acts?    There  was  an  act  to  prevent  foreign  enlistment.    Had  government  called  for 
the  enforcement  of  that  act?    By  it  the  King  of  England  was  vested  with  extensive 
powers.    Had  those  powers  been  put  in  force?  He  maintained,  that  if  British  officers 
engaged  themselves  in  a  service,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  invade  a  country 
at  peace  and  in  alliance  with  England,  a  proclamation  ought  to  have  been  issued  by 
his  Majesty,  recalling  all  his  own  subjects  from  such  expedition.    Of  one  thing  he 
felt  confident:  sooner  or  later  England  would  find  that  her  injustice  towards  Portugal 
would  meet  with  its  due  reward.     What  was  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  law  of 
nations,  independently  of  municipal  law,  respecting  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
prevent  foreign  enlistment  within  his  own  territories?     Was  it  not,  in  all  books  on 
the  law  of  nations,  declared,  that  the  sovereign  power  was  armed  with  the  right  of 
preventing  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a  foreigpi  power?    Vattel, 
before  alluded  to,  speaking  on  that  point,  said — ^<  The  right  of  levying  soldiers  belongs 
solely  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  sovereigpi:  no  person  can  exercise  it  in  a  foreign 
country  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign.  Those  who  undertake  to  enlist  sol* 
diers  in  a  foreign  country  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereigpi ;  and,  in  general, 
whoever  seduces  the  subjects  of  others,  violates  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
prince  and  of  the  nation."   The  same  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  1819,  by  the  present 
Judge  Advocate  (Mr.  Robert  Grant),  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill, 
in  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  eloquent  speeches  he  had  ever  delivered.   That 
hon.  gentleman  observed,  *^  Nations  announced  their  intentions  to  each  other  through 
the  medium  of  their  rulers.     Hence  every  state  knew  where  to  look  for  expression 
of  the  will  of  foreign  nations.    AH  this  system  was  at  an  end  if,  whik  we  were  pnn 
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fessedly  at  peace  irith  a  conntry,  sbe  was  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  militarj 
adventurers  from  our  owd  shores — a  sort  of  extra-national  bodv — utterly  irrespon- 
sible— for  whose  acts  no  redress  could  be  demanded  of  the  British  government — who 
might  burn,  pillage,  and  destroy,  and  then  leave  us  to  say,  *  We  have  performed  our 
engagements;  we  nave  honourably  maintained  our  neutral  character.'  Not  a  singla 
authority,  nor  the  shadow  of  it  could  be  found  in  opposition  to  this  plain,  dear, 
irrefutable  position — that  when  a  neutral  nation  knowingly  permitted  the  levying  of 
troops  in  its  territory  by  one  of  two  belligerents  to  g^  so  far  as  materially  to  sway 
the  fortunes  of  the  war,  there  such  nation  was  virtuallv  departing  from  its  neutral 
character,  and  assuming  that  of  an  enemy,  and  this  in  the  worst  numner,  because  not 
directly.*^  That  also  was  the  doctrine  which  he  now  maintained ;  Portugal  might 
have  given  us  twenty  causes  of  war;  but  if  it  were  thought  right  not  to  go  to  war, 
we  waived  the  rights  which  war  would  give,  and  had  no  option  but  to  preserve  the 
neutrality  we  professed.  Mr.  Robert  Grant  proceeded  to  say,  *^  The  question  was, 
whether  the  known  and  uniform  practice  of  Europe  had  ever  establisned,  or  even 
sanctioned,  this  principle — that  a  state,  having  pledged  its  neutrality  to  one  of  two 
powers  engaged  in  war,  might  afterwards  permit  the  opposite  belligerent  to  draw 
troops  from  its  population  to  any  conceivable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  that 
very  war,  without  afibrding  the  slightest  ground  of  just  compfunt  to  the  power  to 
whom  its  neutrality  was  pledged?  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  pretended  even  for  a 
moment.*'  In  all  these  positions  he  cordially  concurred.  Was  it,  he  bagged  to  ask,  expe- 
dient to  habituate  the  subjects  of  England  to  offer  their  services  to  foreign  states?  Waa 
i  t  right  to  permit  a  foreign  state  to  avail  itself  of  the  courage,  intrepidity,  and  well-known 
skilTof  Bntish  officers,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  the  statute  law  of 
this  country  ?  That  law  might  be  bad ;  if  so,  let  it  be  openly  repealed,  but  not  openly  vio- 
lated by  foreigners  while  it  remained  in  force.  It  was  impossible  that  the  government 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  breach  of  the  law;  for,  if  they  had  perused  the  contents  of  the 
affidavits  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  it. 
Was  the  course  pursued  by  government  in  reference  to  this  enlistment  recommended 
by  the  example  of  other  states?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  recommended  by  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning?  Undoubtedly  not.  What  was  the  language  which  he  held  to  tbte 
Spanbh  refugees  when  he  was  in  office?  He  told  them,  that  as  they  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  persecution  in  their  own  country,  here  they  mieht  find  a  refoge, 
and  idthough  there  was  an  Alien  Act  in  force,  it  should  hot  be  called  into  operation 
against  them;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  explicitly  stated,  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  ports  of  England  for  the  furtherance  of  hostile  projects  against 
a  power  with  which  England  was  at  peace.  He  had  even  g^ne  further;  for  hearing,- 
by  accident,  that  a  certain  Spanish  refugee  officer  was  meditating  an  attack  on  St. 
Domingo,  he  sent  for  him,  and  caution^  him  against  his  proceeding,  threatening,  if 
it  were  not  stopped,  to  put  in  force  the  Alien  Act.  And  such  was  Mr.  CanningV 
conviction  that,  as  a  neutral  state,  England  was  bound  effectnally  to  discourage  such 
projects,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the  government  of  Spain  the 
information  he  had  received,  in  order  that  she  might  be  upon  her  ffuard,  and  take 
precautions  against  the  meditated  attack.  He  maintained,  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
period  when  Uie  law  of  nations  ought  to  be  scrupulously  respected,  the  present  wai 
that  period ;  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  they  ousht  to  g^ard  against  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was  the  present.  lie  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  England  to  interdict  Don  Pedro  from  urging  his  claims  upon  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  Had  Don  Pedro,  being  in  possession  of  Terceira,  sent  his  expedition 
from  that  place,  England  would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  But  he 
would  maintain,  that  Don  Pedro  had  no  right  to  come  to  England,  and,  having 
enticed  British  officers  from  his  Majesty's  service,  and  availed  himself  of  British  ports, 
from  thence  proceed  against  Porti^l.  What  answer  could  they  make  to  Spain 
af^r  they  had  connived  at  an  expedition  of  that  description,  if  she  should  enter  Por- 
tugal, and  plead  their  infraction  of  neutrality  in  the  nrst  instance  as  the  defence  of 
hers?  His  noUe  friend  opposite  talked  of  their  right  of  preventing  Spain  from 
entering  Portugal.  But  how  much  better  should  they  be  enabled  to  assert  that  right 
if  they  had  themselves  kept  the  high  position  of  strict  bond  fide  neutrality?  His 
noble  friend  had  justified  the  course  which  his  Majesty's  government  had  adopted 
towards  Don  Miguel  on  the  ground  of  hia  oonduct  and  character.    His  noble  friend 
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maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to  act  as  they  had  acted  towards  Don  Miguel, 
because  he  had  broken  his  ple^^  word  to  his  country.  But  was  the  faith  ofDon 
Pedro  inyiolate?  Had  he  Kept  his  pledged  word?  British  vessels  and  British  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  by  Don  Migud,  but  bad  British  subjects  no  grievances  of  a 
like  description  to  urge  against  Don  Pedro?  Was  his  noble  friend  unaware  of  what 
had  taken  place  during  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil;  and  of  the  still 
unsatisfied  claims  of  B^tish  merchants,  for  the  confiscations  which  at  that  time  had 
been  made  by  the  government  of  Don  Pedro?  It  was  said,  that  acts  of  cruelty  had 
been  committed  by  Don  Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  on  Portugese  subjects.  U  was 
Ibr  the  people  of  Portugal  themselves  to  redress  such  injunes,  if  injuries  had  been 
•Qstained.  If  ever  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Don  Miguel  should  exceed  endurance,  then 
his  subjects,  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  would  have  a  right  to  refer  to  first 
principles,  and  to  resist  his  authority;  but  this  government  had  no  right  to  consti- 
tute themselves  judges  in  the  matter,  and  undertake  the  redress  of  domestic  grievances 
sustained  by  the  subjects  of  another  power.  These  were  frivolous  pretences  on  which 
the  government  tried  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  neutrality  it  was  committing. 
If  it  determined  not  to  nuiintain  neutrality,  it  should  have  the  manliness  and  courage 
to  avow  it — to  declare  war,  and  take  the  risk  of  war.  But  against  its  present 
coarse  he  earnestly  and  decidedly  protested.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
^  nations — it  was  forbidden  by  our  own  municipal  law — ^it  was  an  undignified,  as  wdl 
as  an  illegal  coarse— contrary  to  that  policy  which  should  make  us  the  last  power  in 
Europe  to  enooarage  civil  contests  ana  revolutions  of  government  in  the  Peninsula. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Baring,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  what  the  hon.  member 
called  a  caind  was  a  salt-water  channel,  and  was  one  of  the  branches  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  were  discharged  into  the  setL 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  his  noble  friend  had  raised  a  new  question,  but  into  that  he 
vrould  not  enter  at  present.  He  rose  chiefly  to  say,  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  noble  friend  taunt  him  for  not  giving  the  names  of  officers  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  expedition.  He  had  given  the  name  of  Captain  Sartorius,  whose  case  was 
notorious.  He  did  not  name  others,  from  a  wish  not  to  prejudice  them,  but  had 
merely  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  ministers  ought  to  withdraw  all  officers  from 
the  contest.  In  his  opinion  it  was  not  right  that  BriUsh  officers  should  be  employed 
against  each  other,  or  against  those  Portuguese  vrith  whom  they  had  fought  the 
battle  of  liberty.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Sminish  govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  encouragement  given  to  Portuguese  refugees.  The  complaint 
against  Spain  was,  that  she  had  sufierra.  those  persons  to  assemble  on  her  frontier, 
which  ^ve  them  an  opportunity  to  attack  Portugal.  In  that  instance,  neutrality 
was  insisted  npon.  He  felt  himself  compelled,  under  a  sense  of  justice,  to  say,  if 
this  government  bad  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  forming  an 
expedition  to  sail  from  our  ports  for  Portugal,  it  woulu  be  hard  to  say  Spain  must 
be  wrong  in  taking  part  with  those  who  were  disposed  to  assist  Don  Mig^eL  The 
question  was,  whether  four  ships  of  war  forming  an  expedition  against  Don  Miguel 
should  be  allowed  to  sail  with  troops  from  a  Bntish  port  against  a  friendly  power? 
He  never  could  consider  such  a  licence  right,  and  every  one  of  the  alignments  urged 
in  support  of  that  transaction  had,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  failed. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Evans, — 

Sir  llobert  Peel  was  ready  to  admit,  that  if  there  were  any  British  military  officers 
in  Portugal  receiving  pay  in  the  service  of  Don  Miguel  they  ought  to  be  named,  as 
well  as  British  naval  officers  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro.  He  had  heard  only  of 
Major-Gkneral  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  that  oflicer  had  given  np  his  rank  in  the 
British  army.     The  officers  of  both  services  should  be  treated  alike. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
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ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Mabch  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Ewart  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  abolishing  capital  punishmeot 
in  the  cases  of  horse-stealing,  sheep-stealing,  and  cat  tie- stealing;  also,  in  cases  of 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  no  person  being  put  in  fear  therem. 

Mr.  Strickland  briefly  seconded  the  motion. 

Sis  Robert  Pbsl  thought,  before  the  House  came  to  any  decbion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hon.  member's  bill,  the  legislature  ought  to  take  a  wider  and  more  extended 
view  of  the  whole  question  of  punishment  for  all  ofiences.  He  thought  there  were 
matters  connected  with  the  bill  proposed  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member, 
which  were  deserving  of  the  gravest  consideration,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
deferred  until  the  whole  question  respecting  secondary  punishment  was  reviewed,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  m  some  degree  altered.  With  respect  to  the  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  that  crime  sometimes  presented  itself,  as  the  hon.  under  secretary 
(Mr.  Lamb)  had  well  observed,  under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances.  Those 
robberies  were  sometimes  not  only  committed  by  the  servants,  but  by  means  of  a  col- 
lusion between  the  servant  and  a  gaog  of  thieves.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^*  No 
person  being  put  in  fear  therein.^  But,  supposing  a  butler  had  the  care  of  his 
master^s  place,  and  he  admitted  a  gang  of  robbers  into  the  house — they  might  come 
armed — they  might  steal  j£4,000  or  «£5,000  worth  of  plate — and  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  mere  accident  of  the  family  not  being  disturbed  that  no  violence  was  committed. 
And  did  the  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  law  ought  to  save  from  capital  punish- 
ment the  servant  ^o  thus  put  the  property  and  the  very  life  of  his  master  in  jeopardy? 
The  House,  however,  appeared  very  bttle  disposed  at  present  to  pay  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  should  therefore  defer  his  other  observations  to  a  future  stage  of  the 
bilL  He  must  however  repeat,  that .  before  the  House  took  this  step,  they  were 
bound  to  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  secondary  punishments  in  this  country.  They 
must  also  consider  that,  as  civilisation  increas^,  the  facility  for  the  commission  of 
crime  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  facility  for  the  prevention  of  it.  All  these 
things,  therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  extensive  alteration  in 
capital  punishments  was  made;  though  he  did  not  at  all  mean  to  say,  that  the  time 
was  not  come  for  such  an  alteration  to  take  place;  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  such 
an  alteration  ought  not  to  take  place  at  this  time,  but  the  greatest  caution  was 
necessary  at  every  step,  in  order  not  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  society  against  the 
alteration,  by  too  rashly  weakening  the  present  protection  of  property. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Lushington, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  mention  the  case  of  a  servant  robbing  his  master 
as  deserving  of  death  on  account  of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence,  but  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  facilities  and  temptations  that  were  thrown  in  a  servant^s  way. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 


EXCHEQUER  COURT  (SCOTLAND). 
Apbil  10,  1832. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  conmuttee  on  the  Scotch  Courts  Compensa- 
tion Bill,- 

Tbe  Lord  Advocate  proposed,  ^*  That  the  sum  of  JC2000  per  annum  be  granted  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  on  his  resignation  of  office;  £1500  to  such  of  the  two  other 
Barons  as  should  first  retire ;  and  £600  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
should  execute  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Excheqtier  after  their  retirement.*' 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Cutlar  Feiigussou, — 

SiB  Robebt  Pbel  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  bad  he  remained  in  office, 
pursuant  to  the  pledge  given  by  the  late  government,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  proposition  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Scotch  Judges.  Indeed,  a  proposition  to  that  effect  had  been  made,  but  was 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  several  hon.  membersy 
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and  tbe  late  goyernment  had  not  an  opportnnitj  of  again  bringing  it  forward  before 
their  removai  from  office.  He  certainly  did  think  that  £2,000  a-year  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  becoming  maintenance  of  the  judicial  dignity  in  Scotland.  The 
pablic  were  interested  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  these  dignities,  and  that  the 
proper  forms  of  ceremony  should  be  sustained,  not  to  gratify  personal  canity  but  to ' 
raise  a  proper  respect  for  the  high  station.  Whenever  tbe  proposition  might  be 
brought  forward,  it  should  have  his  warmest  snpport.  It  was  manifest  that  there 
was  nothing  like  justice  in  sjanting  a  retiring  Chief  Baron,  who  had  had  nothing  to 
do,  j^,000  per  annum,  and  that  £2,000  was  to  be  considered  sufficient  remuneration 
for  a  judge  actively  dischar^ng  the  high  duties  of  his  office. 
The  resolntion  was  agreed  to. 


ANATOMY  BILL. 
Apbil13,  1832. 

Mr.  Warburton  move<l  that  the  Bill  for  regulating  schools  of  Anatomy  be  re-  : 
committed. 

On  the  clause  being  read  which  empowers  any  person  having  the  legal  custody  of 
a. dead  body  to  dispose  of  it  for  dissection, — 

Mr.  Briscoe  thought  this  so  important  a  clause,  that  he  should  move  that  the 
cKairmaD  should  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Wason  seconded  the  motion. 

SiB  RoBKBT  Pkbl  thoHght  the  clause  now  before  the  House  involved  the  whole  • 
principle  of  the  bill.  He  begged  to  ask  the  House,  what  had  been  the  conse- 
c]uence  of  the  sanction  of  the  law  for  the  sale  of  subjects  having  been  so  long  with- 
held P  It  was  manifest  and  notorious  that  sales  took  place,  and  the  supply  was 
kept  up  by  continued  robberies,  committed  by  persons  of  the  most  desperate  and 
degraded  characters.  To  add  to  tbe  supply,  it  had  been  clearly  proved,  beyond  the  . 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  systematic  muniers  had  been  perpetrated;  and  though 
m  Scotland  and  in  this  metropolis  only  three  criminals  had  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  murders  had  been  committed 
for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  the  bodies.  He -was  informed,  some  years  ago,  by  two 
bighly  respectable  medieal  practitioners,  that,  when  they  paid  twelve  g^neas  for  a 
subject,  they  did  so  with  remorse,  feeling  that  so  large  a  sum  was  but  an  incentive 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crime.  Now,  as  the  penalties  for  dissecting  - 
were  annihilated,  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  dreadful  evils  at  present  existing 
was  by  legalizing  the  supply.  The  bill  affoided  all  classes  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing against  their  bodies  being  subjected  to  anatomical  examination,  by  leaving  a 
writing  to  that  effect.  lie  dissented  entirely  from  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford,  that  the  supply  should  be  made,  not  from  the  hospitals,  not  from  the 
jails,  but  from  the  poor- nouses.  He  contended  it  was  not  fair  to  cast  such  an  odium 
on  the  poor,  and  to  subject  them  to  a  law  from  the  provisions  of  which  the  rich  were 
relieved,  and  he  thought  the  law  should  be  made  to  operate  generally  on  all  classes. 
This,  he  considered,  was  effected  by  the  clause  at  present  before  the  House,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  support  it. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Warburton  consented  to  an  adjournment.    The  Home  ; 
resumed ;  the  committee  to  sit  again. 
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April  13,  1832. 

Lord  Al thorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
supply. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pkbl  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs, 
whether  any  information  had  been  received  of  the  blockade  of  the  Ishmd  of  Madeira 
by  a  British  admiral  ? 
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Lord  Palmenton  replied  in  the  negative. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee,  a  vote  of  £7,875,  for  alterations  in  the 
palace  at  Brightoa  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colborne  thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  for  proposing  that  a  house 
In  PalUMall,  the  property  of  his  Mijesty,  called  Dysart  House,  shouki  be  given  up 
for  the  purposes  of  a  National  Gallery. 

Sir  GLobert  Ped  did  not  rise  to  second  the  proposition  of  the  riffht  hon.  member, 
but  to  make  another  one,  o(  perhaps,  a  more  liberal  nature.  He  wished  that  a 
definite  sum  should  be  especiaUy  appropriated  to  raise  a  new  and  suitable  building 
for  the  National  Gallery.  This  was  truly  a  national  consideration.  The  noble 
collection  of  pictures  which  it  contained  was  visited,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  but  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  comers  of  the  empire,  to  whom 
it  was  a  source  of  the  lughest  gratification.  The  number  of  such  visitants  was  up- 
wards of  100,000  in  the  year,  and  their  convenience  deserved  the  attention  of  tne 
House.  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  collection  was  in  itself  so  fine  and 
80  valuable  as  to  deserve  an  exhibition-room  of  the  choicest  construction.  It  had 
cost,  at  least,  £150,000,  of  which  Mr.  Holwell  Carr*s  munificent  gift  alone  was 
valued  at  £25,000.  But  motives  of  public  g^tification  were  not  the  only  ones  which 
appealed  to  the  House  on  this  matter;  the  interest  of  our  manufactures  was  alo 
involved  in  every  encouragement  being  held  out  to  the  fine  arts  in  this  country.  It 
was  well  known  that  our  manufacturers  were,  in  all  matters  connected  with  machinery, 
superior  to  all  their  foreign  competitors ;  but,  in  the  pictorial  designs,  which  were  so 
important  in  recommendmg  the  productionsof  industry  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer, 
they  were,  unfortunately,  not  equally  successful;  and  hence  they  had  found 
themselves  unequal  to  cope  with  their  rivals.  This  deserved  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  House  in  its  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  For  his  part,  alUiough 
fhUy  aware  of  the  importance  of  economy,  and  most  anxious  to  observe  if, 
he  thought  this  was  an  occasion  for  liberality,  and  that  the  House  would  do 
well  to  gprant  freely  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  edifice 
for  the  reoeption  of  our  noble  national  collection  of  pictures.  He  thought  the  country 
would  be  amply  repaid  if  it  devoted  a  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
suitable  gallery  for  the-Teception  of  the  valuable  collection  of  national  paintings'. 

Lord  Althoip  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  right  and  fit  that  a  place 
should  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures,  which  would  be  convenient  to  the 
public,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  to  any  architectural  expense  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated,  that  he  thought  it  of  importance  that  immediate  measures 
should  be  taken  for  providing  a  gaUery ;  he  did  not  wish  to  erect  an  expensive  build* 
ing,  the  architectural  magnificence  of  which  would  be  attended  with  gpreat  expense, 
but  merely  a  plain  and  suitable  gallery,  with  a  proper  light  to  view  the  paintings 
with  advantage. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  vote  was  ag^reed  to. 

A  sum  of  £56,000  was  proposed  for  printing  the  bills  and  reports  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  this  monopoly;  he  conceived  that  one  penny,  instead 
of  one  shilling  and  ninepence,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  charge  for  each  copy  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament 

Mr.  Hunt  maintained,  that  the  laws  should  be  circulated  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  that  every  pereon  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which  he  lived, 
and  a  voice  in  making  them,  through  his  representatives. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  explanation,  said,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  authorized  copies  of  the  laws  published. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  agreed  irith  the  riffht  hon.  genUeman  opposite,  that  there  should  be 
anthorized  copies,  and  he  suggested  that  the  king's  pnnter  should  publish  cheap 
oopies  of  the  Acts.  With  reference  to  what  the  hon.  gentieman  near  him  (Mr.  Hunt) 
had  said,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  would  do  with  those  who  were 
under  age,  nd  were,  therefore,  not  entitied  to  vote  for  representatives?  At  the  Old 
BaOey,  for  instance,  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoners  tried  were  mere  youths ; 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  next  to  take  the  women  into  account ;  and, 
therefore,  extensive  as  his  views  of  reform  were,  he  must  see,  that  according  to  the 
rule  which  he  had  laid  down,  of  allowing  no  prisoncn  to  be  tried  under  laws 
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wfaicli  they  had  not  had  a  voice  in  making,  that  he  would  have  something  still  to 
provide  for. 

Mr.  Hnnt  said,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Judges  of  the  land,  and  not  his;  for  the  Judges  told  the  prisoners  that  they  were  tried 
ander  the  laws  made  by  their  representatives.  With  regard  to  the  infants  and  the 
iswnen,  the  former  had  parents  to  instruct  them,  and  the  latter  had  their  husbands 
fbr  their  protection. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the*hon.  member's  infanta  at  the  Old  Bailev  were  of  a  very 
dmngerous  class;  and  as  to  the  women  having  hnsbaDds^  *'  I  (said  the  right  hon. 
baronet)  spoke  of  unmarried  women.*' 

Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  he  argued  upon  the  principle  that  eveiy  child  in  these  king- 
doms had  a  fatner  and  mother. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Dixon  having  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  concluded 
by  moving  for  copies  of  all  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  seconded  the  motion. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  Palmerston, — 

Sib  nOBxRT  Psbl  said,  that  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  observed, 
wiUi  some  semblance  of  Justice,  that,  in  disputes  between  a  strong  and  a  weaker 
nation,  forbearance  ought  to  be  shown  towards  the  latter.  That  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  principle  which  the  House  was  willing  to  recognise  in  the  case  of 
Portugal ;  for  there  appeared  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  mijjority  which  upon  a  late 
occasion  had  refused  pupers  explanatory  of  our  relations  with  Portugal,  a  disposition 
to  censure  Lord  Aberdeen,  because  he  had  allowed  thirty  or  forty  days  to  elapse 
before  he  proceeded  to  exact  justice  by  force  for  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  done 
to  British  subjects.  Admitting,  however,  this  principle  of  forbearance  to  be  just,  as  it 
was  generous,  he  thought  the  time  had  long  expired  during  which  forbearance  could 
with  either  prudence  or  iustice  be  extended  towards  the  Brazils.  '  If  the  true  history 
of  the  transactions  in  which  British  properhr  had  not  merely  been  mistakenly  seized 
and  confiscated,  but  in  his  conscience  he  nelieved  designedly  plundered,  were  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  period 
had  arrived  when  the  government  ouffht  no  longer  to  delay  exacting  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  insolence  which  had  so  long  remained  unredressed.  He  must  say,  that 
those  injuries  had  been  much  underrated  by  the  two  hon.  members  who  had  brought 
forward  and  supported  the  motion.  The  true  history  was  this: — There  was  a  war 
between  the  governments  of  Brazil  and  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  proclaimed.  It  was,  however,  but  a  paper  blockade,  there 
bdng  obviously  no  adequate  power  to  enforce  it.     Under  these  circumstances,  the 

Erinciple  lud  down  by  the  government  of  Brazil  was  this,  that  no  vessel  should  be 
eld  responsible  for  breach  of  the  blockade  to  which  previous  notice  of  the  blockade 
had  not  been  regularly  given.  In  utter  disregard  of  this  principle,  established  by 
Brazil  itself,  and  without  an  adequate  force  to  maintain  a  real  blockade,  several 
British  vessels  were  seized  upon  by  Brazilian  cruisers,  and  confiscated,  to  the  value, 
he  believed,  of  £500,000.  An  attempt  had  been  actuially  made,  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  government,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  French  and  Americans,  and 
the  English,  and  to  act  upon  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  the  British  hud  no  right  to 
that  warning  which  it  was  admitted  was  due  to  the  vessek  of  those  other  powers. 
Seizures  toox  place  in  1826  and  1827,  founded  on  this  uigust  and  ridiculous  distinc- 
tion, before  bis  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  came  into  office.  Shortly 
after  that  event,  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Aberdeen,  wrote  to  the  British  minister  at 
Rio,  stating,  that  the  injuries  thus  sustained  by  England  were  so  monstrous,  their  in- 
jusUce  so  glaring,  the  partiality  attempted  to  be  shown  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries  so  indefensible,  that  unless  the  government  of  the  Brazils  promised  imme- 
diate reparation  for  the  injustice  which  htul  been  done  in  the  cases  of  four  particular 
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vessels  (which  were  named),  the  British  admiral  on  that  station  would,  within  the 
lapse  of  thirty  days,  proceed  to  immediate  reprisab.  The  names  of  those  four  vesseLj 
were,  the  JoAn,  the  Oeorge,  the  Henry  atid  Isabella^  and  the  Coquette,  These 
vessels  were  seized  against  all  law  and  all  justice,  and  law  and  justice  were  pro- 
stituted by  their  condemnation  by  the  Vice-admiralty  courts  of  Rio.  The  British 
minister  thought  the  reparation  so  incomplete,  that  that  minister,  Lord  Fonsonby,  a 
nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  present  government,  did  not  confine 
his  claim  for  compensation  to  these  four  particular  vessels;  but  threatened  repri^s* 
unless  the  whole  sum  of  £474,000  was  immediately  paid  down  by  the  government  of 
the  Brazils.  The  hon.  member  who  brought  forward  the  present  motion  blamed 
the  government  for  its  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  vessel  called  the  Nestor^  which  had 
been  seized  by  British  ships  from  the  Brazilians,  but  was  afterwards  restored.  If  aperson 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  think  Uiat  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  wrong  in  directing  that  vessel  to  be  restored,  until  the  compen- 
sation  claimed  on  account  of  losses  sustained  by  other  British  subjects  was  paid.  But 
if  the  Nealor  was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the 
British  government,  in  his  opinion,  acted  justly  in  directing  restitution  to  be  made. 
The  case  had  been  submitted  to  the  King's  Advocate,  and  his  opinion  was,  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  British  squadron,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations,  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  Nestor  while  she  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Vice- 
admiralty  court.  The  British  governor  in  effect  said — whatever  injury  our  merchants  ' 
have  sustained,  we  will  not  obtain  redress  by  unauthorized,  and  illegal  means — we 
will  not  consent  to  be  unjust  ourselves,  as  a  set-off  against  previous  injustice. 
If  the  King's  Advocate  was  right  in  his  law,  of  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  our  claims  for  redress  were  fortified,  by  setting  an  example  of  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nations.  The  hon.  alderman  who  had  seconded  the  motion 
seemed  to  imagine,  that  the  French  and  Americans  had  demanded  immediate  repara- 
tion, while  this  country  had  postponed  the  enforcement  of  her  claims  until  after  an 
enquiry  had  been  made  by  a  mixed  commission — but  the  fact  was,  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  three  governments  was  precisely  the  same.  If  the  new  govemmeut 
established  in  the  Brazils  had  been  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
if  these  injuries  had  been  inflicted  through  inadvertence,  the  novitas  regrd^  the  newness 
of  their  authority,  might  have  been  pleaded  as  some  excuse;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
From  what  he  knew  of  the  transaction,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  any  thing  but  cre- 
ditable to  the  emperor.  There  was  g^und  for  grave  suspicion  that  these  vessels  were 
wilfully  seized,  against  the  advice  of  the  emperors  ministers,  by  the  Brazilian 
admiral,  who  happened  to  have  more  influence  with  the  emperor  than  they  had. 
With  regard  to  the  HeUespotUy  a  vessel  seized  and  detained  for  adjudication,  it  was 
plunder^  before  the  perioid  of  abjudication  had  arrive<!,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,  possessing  the  same  value.  His  noble 
friend  had  told  them  that  at  length  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  settlement  He 
was  happy  to  hear  that  they  were  at  least  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  recent 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  that  the  existing  government  had  a 
gpreater  disposition  to  afford  redress  than  the  government  of  him  under  whom  these 
atrocities  against  British  property  had  been  committed.  And  this  Don  Pedro,  under 
whose  sanction,  and  by  whose  contrivance  it  was  gravely  suspected  these  enormities 
had  been  perpetrated,  this  was  the  man  whom  his  Majesty *s  government  had  permitted 
to  trample  upon  the  municipal  laws  of  England — to  recruit  British  soldiers  upon  the 
British  territory  —  who  was  even  now,  as  it  was  ostentatiously  reported,  at  the 
head  of  a  British  battalion  at  Terceira,  and  under  whose  banners  an  nfllicer  holding 
the  king^s  commission  was  allowed  to  lead  on  a  British  force  against  Portugal.  He . 
should  like  to  know  what  inj\istice  Portugal  had  been  guilty  of,  what  injuries  she 
had  inflicted  on  us,  which  could  be  compared  with  those  he  had  described?  What 
insults  had  we  experienced  from  Don  Miguel  equal  to  those  offered  to  British  sub- 
jects, and  through  them  to  the  British  nation,  by  Don  Pedro?  What  infatuation 
was  it  that  led  his  Majesty^s  ministers  to  lend  their  countenance  to  that  individual 
in  his  project  upon  Portugal?  If  the' people  of  Portugal  decided  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  Don  Miguel  to  the  Crown,  nay,  if  they  acquiesced  in  his  rule,  preferring 
it  to  that  of  Don  Pedro  or  Donna  Maria,  he  could  not  see  upon  what  principles,  con- 
sistently with  the  independence  and  integrity  of  qations,  this  country'  or  its  ministers 
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could  lend  their  names  to  the  contest.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  defend  Don  Miguel ; 
but  his  belief  was,  that  Portugal  preferred  Don  Miguel  to  Don  Pedro,  and  in  that 
case  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  deep  sense  of  the  injury  done  to  Portugal  by  the 
conduct  of  his  Migesty's  ministers.  If  Miguel  was  the  choice  of  the  Portuguese  nation, 
what  better  claim,  he  wished  to  know,  had  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France 
than  Miguel  to  the  throne  of  Portugal?  Was  it  that  the  people  in  the  latter  country 
showed  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  in  occasional  commotions?  Was  not  that  the 
case  in  France  also  ?  And  upon  what  pretencrc,  then,  did  the  government  allow 
British  officers  to  join  the  hostile  expedition  of  Don  Pedro?  Why  not  issue  an  order 
of  recall  for  all  British  officers  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  ?  The  truth  was,  that 
this  expedition  was  an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  Portugal  on  the  part  of 
France  and  England,  for  it  never  could  have  been  prepared  without  their  counte- 
nance and  assistance.  It  might  succeed  through  the  agency  of  British  valour,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  permitted  violation  of  our  municimd  laws;  but  by  what  policy 
the  British  government  was  actuated  in  allowing  Britisn  officers  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  either  party  he  could  not  understand.  To  complete  the  folly  of  our  con- 
duct, this  enterprise,  by  which  civil  war  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Peninsula,  was 
fitted  out  by  the  money  due  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  the  British  creditors  of  the 
Brazilian  state.  He  knew  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  answer  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  interfere.  But  he  denied  the  validity  of  that  excuse.  Suppose  that 
Charles  X.,  or  a  party  attached  to  Charles  X.,  had  hired  armed  ships  and  levied 
men  for  an  expedition  against  France,  did  his  Majesty's  ministers  mean  to  say,  that 
they  would  not  have  exercised  their  power  to  prevent  such  proceedings?  If  neutra- 
lity was  a  duty  in  the  one  case,  it  vras  in  the  other;  and  it  was  no  answer  to  allege,  that 
France  was  a  powerful  country  and  that  Portugal  was  not.  It  was  not  Portugal 
alone,  he  feared,  that  was  concerned  In  this  question.  The  peace  of  Spain  was 
endangered.  He  must  say,  that,  of  all  foreign  countries,  he  had  seen  none  more 
disposed  of  late  years  to  draw  closely  the  bonds  of  amity  with  this  conntry  than  Spain. 
He  believed  that  she  was  well  aware  that  her  true  interests  would  be  promoted  by  a 
strict  union  upon  honourable  terms  with  this  country.  For  the  last  seven  years  she 
had  shown  a  aisposition  to  listen  to  the  reasonable  proposals  of  this  country;  and  if 
the  late  government  had  continued  in  office,  he  had  little  doubt  that,  by  this  time, 
she  would  have  consented  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
states.  In  her  pecuniary  dealings  with  this  country  Spain  had  been  conspicuously 
honourable.  She  had  paid  money,  the  hoi)e  of  the  payment  of  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  treated  as  little  better  than  a  dream  of  insanity.  And  yet  we  were  to  be  the 
parties  by  whose  agency  Spain  was  to  be  convulsed  bv  the  renewal  of  civil  dissensions. 
We  were  about  to  endanger  her  internal  peace,  by  lending  our  sanction  to  a  foreign 
expedition,  in  contradiction  to  our  professions  of  neutrality  and  our  boast  of  non- 
intervention. 

After  some  discussion.  Colonel  Evans  said,  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the» 
right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  meant  that  government  ought  to 
send  out  an  expedition  to  prevent  the  expedition  of  Don  Pedro  from  attacking 
Portugal  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  state  to  the  House  any  thing  which  ho  thought 
the  House  would  not  have  clearly  understood.  He  had  not  spoken  upon  vagne 
newspaj^r  reports:  he  had  seen  the  names  of  British  officers  affixed  to  proclamations 
issued  under  the  authority  of  Don  Pedro,  and,  as  such  conduct  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  he  thought  the  government  ought  at  once  to  interfere,  and  to 
remove  all  such  officers. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  statement,  that  the  production  of 
the  papers  would  be  injurious  to  the  claims  of  the  parties,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
lord  ought  not  to  be  cdled  upon  to  state  at  what  period  the  payments  were  to  com- 
mence. After  the  declarations  of  the  two  noble  lords  connectra  with  the  government, 
it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  and  he  suggested  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  the  best  course  he  could  pursue  would  be,  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— PETITIONS. 

April  18,  1832. 

Lord  Castlereagh  presented  a  petition  from  Bangor,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
figainst  the  new  system  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  complained  of  the  serious  inconvenience  to  which  members 
were  subjected  on  the  presentation  of  petitions;  it  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  repres- 
3i*on  of  public  feeling  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Sir  Robert  Perl  said,  that  the  inconvenience  complained  of  was  very  generally 
felt,  and  observed  that  the  custom  of  presenting  petitions  ouffht  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  the  public  busi- 
ness might  be  facilitated.  He  must  abo  notice  the  fact,  of  a  House  not  having  formed 
yesterday.  If  that  were  done  designedly  by  the  government,  he  thought,  in  th« 
present  pressure  of  busyiess,  that  it  was  much  to  blame. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  his  anxious  desire  that  the  House  should  have  met 
Yesterday,  and  he  had  himself  suffered  inconvenience  from  the  circumstance,  having 
nad  a  motion  to  bring  forward  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Charter.  He  agreed  that 
some  arrangement  should  take  place  with  regard  to  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, and  expressed  his  willingness  to  assist  in  any  arrangement  which  would 
tend  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  petitions,  in  order  to  expedite  the  general 
business. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  that  the  subject  of  the  presentation  of  petitions  should 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  upon  whose  report  the  House  might  act.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  present  system  was,  that  petitions  tending  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  people,  took  preceidence  of  those  of  a  grave,  important,  and  domestic  descriiu 
tion.  He  g^ve  notice,  that  afler  the  recess  he  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Mat  7,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Stormont  the  House  voted  a  letter  written  b^  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Kidson,  solicitors  for  the  Sunderland  Dock  bill,  containing  a  list  of  the 
majority  and  minority  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  sat 
upon  that  bill,  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege. 

Lord  Stormont  then  moved  that  the  solicitors  to  the  bill  be  called  to  the  bar. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  Mr.  Kidson  and  Mr.  Wright  would  be  discharged 
without  punishment;  but  he  thought  they  should  receive,  through  the  organ  of  the 
House,  such  a  reprimand  as  their  great  offence  merited ;  and  they  should  be  told 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  their  personal  explanations,  the  House  woidd  have  puni&hed 
them  severely.  Their  offence  was  a  g^at  one.  To  charge  a  Committee  of  that 
House  with  being  influenced  by  corrupt  motives  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  was  a  verv  serious  offence.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  letter  which  was  written, 
and  which  constituted  the  offence,  was  written  confidentially,  and  which  stated  that 
the  bill  had  been  defeated  through  a  corrupt  family  connection.  That  letter  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  more  than  100  persons,  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  bill;  therefore,  he  thought  that  circumstances  deprived  it  of  its 
confidential  character.  Moreover,  it  was  written  with  the  intention  of  publication, 
and  such  being  the  case,  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  a  very  great  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted; yet,  afler  the  explanations  which  had  been  given,  and  the  apologies  which 
had  been  made,  he  hopea  that  the  House  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  a  repri- 
mand would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  made  a  technical  mistake.  He  had  just  under- 
stood, that  before  a  reprimand  could  be  given  by  the  organ  of  the  House,  it  was 
oece  sary  that  the  parties  should  be  in  the  custo<ly  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  move  that  the  word  ''admonition"  be  substituted  for  **reprimand." 

They  were  then  called  to  the  bar,  admonished  by  the  Speaker,  and  dbcharged. 
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COURTS  OF  REQUEST. 
Mat  8,  1832. 

Mr.  Hant  moved  for  certain  papers  relating  to  the  Courts  of  Request  held  in  and 
for  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  and  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  His 
oljeet  in  moving  for  them  was,  to  show  how  the  power  of  arrest  for  debt  was  abused 
in  this  country,  and  how  much  iqjusticc  was  committed  on  the  poor  man  by  means 
of  these  Courts. 

Sir  Robebt  Pbbl  was  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  great  abuses  did  exist  in 
these  courts;  but  the  fact  was,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member,  as 
it  was  generally  found  with  regard  to  questions  relating  to  the  reform  of  abuses, 
that  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  more  extended  his  horizon  became,  ajod  the 
greater  appeared  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  reform.  The  subject  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  on  mesne  process  was  then  before  the  IlouJie;  but  it  was  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  abolish  that  while  the  power  of  imprisoning  in  execution  for  small 
debts  continued  to  exist,  since  a  liti^^ious  creditor  could  easily  avail  himself  of  the 
latter  mode  to  punish  and  oppress  his  debtor.  He  thought,  that  the  whole  question 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time. 
That  portion  of  it  which  related  to  imprisonment  for  debt  on  mesne  process  had 
been  referred  to  the  Law  Commissioners,  who,  he  believed,  had  but  recently  made 
their  report. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  the  whole  subject  had 
better  be  discussed  at  one  time,  and,  in  his  opinion,  there  ought  to  be,  as  early  as 
convenient,  some  enquiry  instituted  irlo  the  matter,  as  the  power  of  imprisonment 
for  small  debts  was  liable  to  many  great  objections. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mat  9,  1 832. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred  in  another  phicc  on 
Monday  last,  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  Reform  Bill  without  such  alterations  as  would  render  it  inefficient,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  pledges  they  had  given  for  carr}'ing  it  forward;  under  the.se 
circumstances  there  remained  for  them  only  this  alternative — to  tender  their  resigna- 
tion to  his  Migesty,  or  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  would  enable 
them  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  efficiently ;  and,  in  case  that  advice  should  not  be 
taken,  then  to  tender  their  resignations.  The  latter  course  was  adopted;  they  had 
tendered  advice  such  as  he  had  mentioned;  which,  not  being  received,  they  had 
consequently  tendered  their  resignations,  and  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  them.  At  present,  therefore,  they  only  held  office  until  their  successors  were 
appointed.  The  best  mode,  he  thdught,  in  which  he  could  proceed,  was,  to  move 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  be  reail, 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  it. 

Lord  Ebrington,  after  expressing  the  deep  regret  he  felt  at  the  announcement 
which  had  been  made,  gave  notice  that,  to-morrow,  he  would  move  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  present  state  of  public  afiairs.  He  hoped  every  one  who  had  a  seat 
in  that  House  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend;  and,  in  order  to  that  end,  he  would 
follow  up  his  first  notice  trith  another,  vi^.,  that  he  would  move  that  the  House  bo 
called  over. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Baring  and  Colonel  Davies,— 

SiB  RoB£BT  Peel  did  not  rise  to  in  any  wise  anticipate  the  discussion  of  to- 
morrow, but  merely  to  express  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Baring  and  Colonel  Davies, 
that  it  was  not  only  essential  to  that  discussion,  but  conformable  with  the  uniform 
usages  of  the  House,  that  it  should  be  put  in  full  information  of  the  distinct  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey^s  goyemmcnt.  He  would  not  then 
press  Lord  Althorp  to  state  what  those  causes  were^the  less  to,  as  he  was  confident 
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the  noble  loni  would  himself,  on  reflection,  see,  that  in  affording  the  information,  he 
would  only  be  pursuing  the  usual  course  of  his  predecessors  under  similar  circum- 
stances— but  would  merely  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  applying  to  his  Majesty 
for  permission  to  explain  in  detail  the  proceodings  and  their  causes  which  had  led  to 
his  resignation.  This  permission  it  was  necessary  he  should  obtain,  as  otherwise  his 
eiplanation  would  be  a  violation  of  what  was  due  to  his  sovereign,  there  being 
evidently  no  acts  more  truly  personal  with  respect  to  the  sovereign  than  those  of  the 
appointment  or  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  ministers.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  noble  lord  would  see  the  expediency  of  his  expluning  to  parliament  and  the  public 
the  real  causes  of  his  resignation. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Milton,—- 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  individual  accepting  office  was  not 
responsible  to  parliament  for  his  official  conduct;  but  merely  that  the  original  act 
of  either  appointing  or  dismissing  a  minister  was  a  personal  act  of  the  sovereign, 
which  could  not  be  discussed  in  detail  without  his  permission. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read,  and  the  measure  postponed  accordingly. 
It  was  also  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  that  the  House  be  called  over 
on  the  next  day. 


PRESENTATION  OF  PETITIONS. 
Mat  10,  1832. 

Sib  Robxbt  Pkel  moved,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given  previous 
to  the  recess,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  frame  some  regulations  to  lacilitati^ 
the  presentation  of  public  petitions.  He  said,  that  he  should  suggest  that  some- 
thing like  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  should  be  resolved  on,  before 
whom  any  member  should  be  at  liberty  to  lay  whatever  petitions  he  might  be  intrusted 
with;  and  that  this  committee  should  classify  such  petitions,  setting  forth  thdr 
general  prayer,  and  stating  the  number  of  signatures  attached  to  each.  He  would 
not,  however,  propose  to  take  away  the  right,  which  every  member  at  present  pos- 
sessed, of  presenting  petitions  to  the  whole  House,  and  expressing  his  opinions  on 
the  subject;  but  be  thought  it  would  be  advisable  ta limit  each  member  to  one  speech. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  some  reg^ulation  on  this  subject  was  necessary,  and  antici* 
pated  that  the  right  hon.  baronet*s  proposition  would  be  beneficial. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS. 
Mat  10,  1832. 

Lord  Ebrington,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  the  Address  to  his  Majesty,  of  which 
he  had  griven  notice  the  previous  evening. 

Mr.  Strait  having  seconded  the  motion, — 

Mr.  Baring  trusted,  that  until  some  one  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  should  have 
given  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  them  to  retire  from  office,  the  House 
would  directly  n^ative  any  such  motion  as  the  present. 

After  an  explanatory  speech  from  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbel  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — Sir,  the  noble  lord  has  imposed 
a  duty  on  me  of  stating  to  the  House  why  I  dissent  from  the  resolutions.  After  the 
discussion  in  which  the  House  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  it 
would  be  absurd  in  me  not  to  suppose  that  my  opinion  respecting  these  resolutions 
differs  from  the  opinion  of  the  rotgority  of  this  House;  but  1  see  nothing.  Sir,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  should  make  me  shrink,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  expressing  that  opinion,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  differs  from  the  opinion 
of  the  minority.  I  differ  from  the  resolutions  because  I  do  not  place  confidence  in 
his  Mi^esty*8  late  ministers.  I  dififer  from  them  because  I  do  not  egree  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  which  has  been  under  discussion;  and  I  luffer  from  them, 
because  I  consider  that  they  estaUish  a  precedent  dangeroos  at  all  times,  but  pecu- 
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Itaiiy  dangerouA  in  the  circitmstances  in  which  we  at  present  stand.    I  differ  most 
from  the  refiolutions,  because  they  advocate  an  extensive  change  in  the  constitution 
of  this  House;  to  which  I— though  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  this 
House— have  always  refused  to  be  a  party.     I  retain  my  opinion,  that  the  change  is 
•  perilous  experiment — the  most  perilous  that  ever  was  tried;  and,  retaining  my 
opinion  unaltered,  nothing  which  I  have  heard  this  niffht — nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  bon.  gentleman  (the  member  for  Middlesex),  who  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withhold  the  supplies,  and  vest  the  money  in  commissioners — nothing,  I  say, 
which  I  have  heard  in  the  lang^ge  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  has  at  all  tended  to 
diminish  the  apprehensions  which  I  entertain  of  the  measure  of  reform.     I  shall 
presume  to  say,  if  we  are  about  to  make  an  extensive  change  in  the  constitution 
-^f  we  are  about  to  make  this  House  the  express  image— not  of  the  deliberate  and 
wdlrweighed  sentiments  of  the  people,  but  of  popular  impatience— that  I  dread 
the  consequences,  and  I  must  look  with  active  and  scrutinizing  regard  at  any  prece- 
dents likely  to  confirm  that  disposition  to  encroachment  which  I  so  much  dread. 
The  consequence  of  the  change  will  be,  to  make  this  House  the  express  image  and 
reflection  of  the  popular  voice,  I  believe,  and  this  wc  have  always  ui^ed.     But  if  we 
make  this  House  answer  to  the  expectations  of  the  people,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
be  reconciled,  particularly  as  some  hon.  members  have  described  this  House  as 
fanmediately  backed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  as  supported  by  the  physical  strength 
•f  the  people  at  least^I  cannot  reconcile  to  myself  how  such  a  House  of  Commons 
oan  exist  with  our  mixed  form  of  government,     if  there  could  be  any  thing  dangerous 
in  the  resolutions  at  any  time,  that  danger  must,  in  my  view,  be  particuhu*1y  appre- 
hended if  we  adopt  such  a  precedent  on  the  eve  of  another  extensive  change.     The 
House  cannot  be  surprised  that  I  differ  from  the  resolutions,  and  cannot  be  surprised 
that  I  think  the  moment  for  submitting  them  to  the  House  not  well  chosen.     That 
was  the  opinion,  too,  of  the  noble  lord  opposite — the  opinion  of  an  individual  than 
whom  no  man*s  opinion  is  more  worthy  of  confidence,  who  for  eighteen  months  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public  business  in  this  House;  and  that 
noble  lord^s  first  impref«ion  was,  that  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  was  no 
govemment  existing^ — when  there  was  an  important  crisis  at  hand — feeling  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  for  the  House  to  declare  the 
opinion  which  was  implied  in  the  resolutions,  the  noble  lord  bad  thought,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  at  this  moment  such  an  expression  of  opinion  was  to  be  avoided. 
The  noble  lord's  more  mature  opinion,  after  reflection  and  delibcratic.D,  confirmed 
his  first  impression.     Though  1  have  not  often  voted  with  the  noble  lord,  on  his 
opinion  I  |^aee  some  reliance;  and  he  has  repeated  today  the  opinion  he  gave  last 
oight,  that  the  moment  for  these  resoluti(»ns  was  peculiarly  inappropriate;  and  in  that 
opinion  I  cordially  concur.     If  I  wanted  any  authoritv  against  tne  terms  of  the  reso- 
lutions, I  should  refer  to  that  of  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  the  resolutions.   \Ve  have 
been  told  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  something  of  the  history 
of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble  lord.     The  hon.  member,  in  rebutting  an 
accusation  that  was  never  made,  and  that  will  never  be  deservedly  made — an  accusa- 
tion that  the  noble  lord,  who  had  moved  the  resolution,  had  shown  disrespect  to  the 
Crown — the  hon.  member,  acting,  as  he  frequently  does,  from  completely  misunder- 
standing the  matter,  and  from  mistaking  the  observations  to  which  he  undertook  to 
reply,  entered  into  a  most  unnecessary  vindication  of  the  noble  lord,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  vindication  had  made  some  important  disclosures — *^  I  can  prove,'^  the 
bon.  member  said,  ^*  that  the  noble  lord  did  not  intend  any  disrespect,  because  he 
tontemplated  originally  much  milder  resolutions,  something  very  short  and  very 
simple  iA  themselves" — something  which  the  hon.  gentleman  described,  with  a  con- 
struction peculiar  to  himself,  as  much  too  weak  for  him.     The  houi.  gentleman  then 
had  been  permitted  to  suggesrt  alterations  which  the  noble  lord  admitted,  and  which 
made  the  resolutions  not  strong  enough,  indeed,  for  him,  but  more  acceptable  than 
the  original  resolution.     The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is  the  author  of  part  of  the 
resolutions,  and  I  have  the  original  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord,  as  a  proof  that  tlie 
present  resolutions  are  not  exactly  what  he  approved  of.     If,  then,  I  am  to  find  out 
the  object  of  the  resolutions  from  the  speech  of  one  of  the  authors  of  theuk,  I  roust 
say,  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member,  that  they  are  intended  to  express  decided 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  miDisters  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
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the  Ilonsc  of  Peers.  The  resolutions  call  upon  the  House  to  express  unaltered 
confidence  in  the  ministers  who  have  resigned,  because  such  advice  was  not  followed. 
But,  before  the  hon.  member,  who  knows  all  about  the  matter,  calls  on  me  to  agree 
to  the  resolutions,  he  will,  perhaps,  condescend  to  give  me  as  much  informatioD  as 
he  possesses.  The  hon.  member  says,  he  approves  of  the  resolutions ;  perhaps  he 
will  tell  us  how  much  of  them  he  drew  upr  The  hon.  gentleman  has  a  habit  of 
taking  down  words,  and  I  have  followed  the  hon.  gentleman*s  excellent  example. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  *'  I  think  it  necessary  to  express  our  unabated  confidence, 
in  consequence  of  the  course  the  ministers  pursued.  I  blame  them  not  for  asking  to 
make  twenty  or  thirty  Peers,  or  for  demanding  such  an  addition  to  the  House  of 
Peers  as  would  secure  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  if  the  ministers  had  demanded 
sixty  or  100,  if  that  were  necessary,  it  would  only  make  the  measure  more  acceptable 
to  me.*^  The  hon.  gentleman  said — and  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  him— 
**  that  there  are  two  parties,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  party  to  be  wrong,  and  that 
party  is  the  ^ng*8  government.*'  The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  draw  the  conclusion; 
but  It  did  not  need  his  logical  acumen  to  know,  that,  if  one  party  cannot  be  wrong, 
the  other  must  be.  This  is  the  inference  which  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  draw» 
but  which  every  body  else  will.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  talked  of  some  intrigues, 
of  some  recent  communications.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  information  on  this 
subject,  let  him  bring  it  forward ;  let  him  state  who  it  is  that  assumes  a  power 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  which  the  constitution  has  never  granted,  and  interferes 
between  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Crown  itself.  I  am  not 
prepared,  then,  to  assent  to  the  first  resolution,  which  ex])resse8  unaltered  confidence 
m  tne  government.  I  am  bound,  out  of  respect  to  m3rself,  to  say,  that  I  cannot  agree 
to  that  resolution.  With  many  of  the  measures  of  the  government  I  have  fou^  it 
impossible  to  agree,  and  when  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  object  to  them,  I  have 
boldly  stated  my  objections ;  but  having  objected  to  their  measures,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should  express  confidence  in  the  men.  My  opposition,  however,  has 
not  been  factious ;  and  when  I  have  been  able  to  assent  to  tneir  measures,  I  have 
given  them  a  fur  and  honest  support ;  but  I  must  abstain  from  agreeing  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  on  me  to  express  unaltered  confidence  in  respect  to  their  past 
proceedings  in  giving  advice  to  the  Crown.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolutions  are 
not  applicable  to  the  present  circumstances,  which  do  not  call  upon  us  to  express 
unaltered  confidence.  In  the  present  state  of  our  information,  to  express  confidence, 
when  no  explanations  have  been  received,  is  too  much  consistently  to  require.  I 
have  a  right  to  know,  before  being  asked  for  such  a  vote,  to  know  under  what  pre- 
cise circumstances  the  advice  was  given,  and  precisely  what  it  was.  The  noble  lord 
(Althorp)  says,  that  the  advice  they  gave  the  sovereign  was,  to  make  a  sufiicient 
number  of  Peers  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  a  particular  measure ;  but  if  upon 
such  grounds  I  am  asked  to  declare  unabated  confidence  in  the  ministers,  1  must  say 
nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  or  more  inconsistent,  for  1  can  conceive  nothing 
more  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  more  foolish,  more  destructive  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  than  for  the  Crown  to  act  upon  such 
advice.  If  that  were  to  be  done,  what  meaning  could  be  given  to  the  words 
**  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?**  What  an  abuse  of  words  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  that  authority,  and  why  call  upon  us  to  go  through  the  solemn  mockery  of 
declaring  that  measures  had  received  the  sanction  and  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  ?  The  lion,  gentleman  says,  and  he  calls  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  support  a  resolution,  that  it  is  advi^ble,  by  creating  sixty  or  a  hundred  Peers, 
to  overwhelm  the  independent  voice  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  as  I  cannot 
be  a  party  to  an  act  wnich  would  convert  all  our  subsequent  proceedings  into  a  mere 
mockery,  as  well  as  overthrow  the  constitution,  I  cannot  join  in  that  resolution. 
The  noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  asked,  what  disgrace  would  it  be  to  the  escutcheons 
of  the  Peers  to  have  ftn  inAision  of  other  members  into  their  body  f  Does  not  the 
noble  lord  see  the  use  which  government  may  at  any  time  make  of  the  same  lang^ge  f 
After  a  century  shall  have  passed,  perhaps,  he  thmks  this  precedent  may  again  be 
acted  on,  and  then  that  some  government  may  find  some  measure  as  important  as 
this,  and  deserving  to  be  carried  by  similar  means.  Let  the  noble  lord  not  deceive 
himself;  he  vrill  not  have  to  wait  so  long  to  see  the  precedent  acted  on.  I  know 
that  this  measure  is  described  as  one  of  unequalled  importance ;  but  two  years  will 
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not  elapse  before  some  other  measure,  supposed  to  be  of  equal  importance,  will 
require  that  this  precedent  should  be  repeated,  and  the  Peers  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
creation  to  carry  some  popular  purpose.  In  the  abstract,  certainly  it  must  ever  bj 
most  dangerous  for  the  Crown  to  create  an  immense  number  of  Peerages  with  a  view 
to  carry  any  particular  measure,  and  nothing  can  excuse  or  justify  it  but  some  over- 
powering necessity.  Conceding  the  principle  for  the  sake  of  argument,  which,  in 
fact,  however,  I  never  will  concede,  what  proof  have  we  of  any  necessity  to  justify 
such  a  creation  at  present  ?  In  making  this  precedent,  which  would  be  so  danger- 
ous under  any  circumstances,  it  is  now  doubly  dangerous,  because  there  is  no  actual 
necessity  to  justify  it,  but  only  a  vague  suspicion  that  at  some  future  time  a  ncce:&sity 
may  arise,  and  without  waiting  till  it  has  arrived,  and  merely  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  such  a  contingency,  the  ministers  have  given  advice  of  so  fearful  and 
fatal  a  tendency.  In  making  the  concession  that  such  an  abstract  principle  may  be 
acted  on,  I  demand  to  know  why  you  will  not  wait  till  the  necessity  arises?  Half 
the  debate  on  the  present  evening  has  been  taken  up  by  taunts  against  gentlemen  who 
have  changed  their  opinion,  and  admit  the  propriety  of  passing  schedule  A.  On 
such  a  subject  nothing  is  more  unworthy  or  more  unwise  than  such  a  proceeding; 
for  though  hon.  members  differ  from  some  noble  lords,  why  should  they  cast  im- 
putations on  them  when  they  were  endeavouring  as  men  of  honour  to  make  an 
nonest  compromise  on  an  important  question  of  this  kind  P  Suppose  it  was  foimd 
that  the  House  of  Lord.^,  after  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  considered,  that  by  the 
second  reading  they  were  not  strictly  bound  to  agree  to  the  whole  measure  as  con- 
cocted by  the  government;  but,  supposing  that  they  had  agreed  to  go  into  a 
committee,  and  having  done  that,  were  willing  to  give  their  support  to  schedule  A, 
to  reproach  them  with  that  might  be  a  good  sarcasm ;  but  it  was  fatal  to  the 
correctness  of  the  reasoning  of  those  who  used  it.  The  sarcasm  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  argument.  If  the  lords  were  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices ;  if  the 
ministers  could  carry  schedule  A,  why,  he  would  ask,  did  they  not  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  try  if  schedule  A  could  be  carried  ?  There  are  peculiar  instances 
which  make  it  proper  in  our  discussions  to  refrain  from  noticing  what  occurs  in 
another  place ;  but  though  feeling  that  such  notice,  if  drawn  into  a  precedent,  would 
be  fatal  to  all  order,  yet  there  are  occasions  when  we  may  do  so,  and  I  believe  it  is 
notorious  that  upwaras  of  seventy  Peers  signed  the  protest  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  it  was  also  notorious  that  a  gpreat  number  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  second  reading  voted  for  the  postponement  of  schedule  A.  Among 
them  were  Lord  Wharnclifie  and  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby,  and  a  great  number — I  may 
perhaps  say  fifty — who  were  prepared  to  affirm,  without  recurring  to  schedule  A,  that 
the  system  of  irovemment  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  means  of  nomination 
boroufirhs.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  resigned  to  permit  that  large  reform,  why  not 
accept  it  Y  Suppose  some  difference  should  arise  about  schedule  l\  the  great  oUa^yas 
stated  to  bo  to  get  rid  of  the  small  nomination  boroughs;  and  supposing  thelij^no 
concede  schedule  A,  could  it  be  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconeiMlto 
country  to  a  modified  bill  ?  The  question  before  us  arises  out  of  a  proposition  made  to 
the  other  House,  that  schedule  A  be  postponed.  I  admit  that  this  question  involves, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  a  principle  of  im])ortance.  By  some 
persons  it  is  said  that  the  nomination  boroughs  are  a  blot  and  a  defect  on  the  con- 
stitution, which  are  incompatible*  with  its  recognised  principles,  and  that  they  must 
be  abated  as  a  nuisance.  They  would  on  that  ground  alone  destroy  them.  The 
other  party  said,  that  care  and  caution  were  necessary  in  disfranchising  them,  and 
would  not  admit  that  disfranchisement  should  precede  enfranchisemtnt,  and  they, 
therefore,  proposed  to  postpone  the  disfranchising  clause.  Suppose  that  the  ultimate 
consequence  had  been,  to  disfranchise  these  nomination  boroughs;  as  far  as  that 
particular  object  is  concerned,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  people  would  have  sto<id 
out  on  the  point  whether  schedule  A  should  be  first  considered  or  not?  By  not 
waiting,  at  all  events,  the  ministers  had  showed  that  there  was  nothing  palpable  but 
a  difference  of  deg^ree,  and  they  can  of  course  show  no  necessity  for  the  extraordinary 
step  they  recrimmended.  Admitting,  therefore,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  a  creation 
of  Peers  to  carry  a  particular  measure  would  be  justifiable  in  certain  circumstances, 
I  say  that  you  have  failed  in  making  out  any  case  of  urgent  necessity;  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  condcnm  the  advice  which  it  is  understood 
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was  given  to  the  Crown.  I  repeat  also,  in  as  courteous  language  as  possible,  that  I 
think  the  course  which  the  government  has  pursued  has  far  from  tended  to  control 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  or  to  induce  them  to  take  that  calm  and  modified  Yiew 
of  this  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform  which  was  so  desirable.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  think  that  the  line  of  conduct  they  have  adopted,  ever  since  they  have  been 
in  office,  by  their  declarations  and  by  their  correspondence,  instead  of  assuagiog, 
has  only  tended  to  raise  those  expectations,  and  to  lenp^hen  the  period  of  the  excite- 
ment which  we  must  all  have  wbhed  to  avoid.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  if  ever  there  were  a  set  of  men  who  were  studiously  bound  to  avoid 
placing  their  sovereign  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  by  resigning  their  offices,  never 
were  there  a  set  of  men  who  had  stronger  motives  for  avoiding  such  conduct  than 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  In  the  first  resolution,  therefore,  I  cannot  affree;  and  most 
cordidly  do  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Thetford  (Mr.  Baring),  in 
meeting  that  resolution  with  a  direct  negative,  abstaining  from  availing  ourselves  of 
any  of  the  courtesies  by  which  the  pain  of  meeting  a  motion  by  a  direct  negative  is 
avoided.  The  first  resolution  expresses  an  adherence  to  his  Majesty's  government; 
I  vote  against  it  because  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Uouse  of  Commons  expressing  any 
such  adherence.  The  second  resolution  merely  quotes  a  passage  from  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  describes  an  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  already  expressed 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  of  course  to  that  opinion  the  majority  will  adhere,  and  will 
repeat  it.  I  pass  it  by  as  not  requiring  remark.  The  third  resolution  is  to  this 
enect — ^^  That  to  the  progress  of  the  measure,  this  House  considers  itself  bound  to 
state  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  subjects  are  looking  with  the  most  intense  interest  and 
apxiety."  But  why  express  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  a  great  difierence  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  them,  a,nd  that  many  of 
them  are  opposed  to  this  measure?  The  resolution,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  **  that 
they  cannot  disguise  from  his  Majesty  their  apprehensions,  that  any  successful  attempt 
to  mutilate  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  bill  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment and  dismay."  Now,  what  are  the  circumstances?  We  have  sent  a  bill 
up  to  the  other  House — that  is  a  formal  proceeding;  that  bill  has  been  read  a  second 
time;  but  a  difierence  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  collocation  of  certain  clauses; 
is  it  right  in  the  House  of  Commons  now  to  pledge  themselves,  under  no  circomstancea 
to  admit  of  modifications  in  that  bill?  I  call  on  the  House  to  consider  the  precedent 
they  will  set  if  they  agree  to  this  resolution.  Let  it  be  applied  to  other  bills.  Wa 
send  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  before  the  House  of  Lords  can  consider  it, 
we  send  up  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  bill  may  not  be  mutilated, 
and  declaring  that  we  will  consent  to  no  mutilation.  Is  this  a  fitting  course  for  Uie 
House  of  Commons?  Is  it  a  proper  exercise  of  its  functions?  Why,  we  will  not 
allow  the  Peers  to  exercise  any  right  of  dissent,  not  merely  from  our  bill,  bat  even 
from  the  collocation  of  its  clauses.  Is  that  not  interfering  with  the  other  House  oC 
Parliament?  This  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  is  a  question 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  relative  to  a  bill  pending  before  the  other 
House;  and  on  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy,  without  consulting  the  Journals  of 
that  House,  resting  merely  on  common  fame,  the  House  of  Commons  is  called  on 
to  address  the  Crown  not  to  sufier  any  mutilation  of  the  bill.  We  are  called  upoa 
tu  state  to  the  Crown  that  no  other  bill  but  this  will  satisfy  the  people.  But  the 
power  of  the  government  itself  will  be  destroyed  bv  that  bill.  No  government  can 
exist  which  does  not  control  and  restrain  the  popular  sentiments;  and  no  restraints 
can  exist  if  government  is  to  look  for  support  to  a  House  of  Commons,  which,  \mng 
the  express  imago  of  the  people,  would,  aher  the  example  of  this  precedent,  send  up 
an  address  to  the  Crown  requesting  that  a  bill  before  the  lords  shall  not  be  mutilated 
and  rendered  less  efficient.  It  is  certainly  a  most  dangerous  proceeding  for  a 
pfovemment  first  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  a  particular 
bill,  until  disappointment  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  then  to  send  it  to  the  lords, 
and  address  the  throne  not  to  permit  their  lordships  the  free  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  the  last  resolution.  There  is  a  migority  in  thia 
House  in  favour  of  reform;  they  may,  probably,  think  that  these  are  merdv 
resolutions  pledging  the  House  to  adhere  to  their  mrmer  opinions :  they  are  no  such 
thing.  This  last  resolution  is,  in  substance,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dictation 
to  the  Crown.     I  call  particular  attcnticn  to  this  resolution.     It  was  only  yesterday 
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we  had  notice  of  the  motion  «f  the  noble  lord,  and  this  day  we  aro  called  npon  to 
pledge  ounelves  to  the  dangerous  course  of  not  submitting,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  the  mutilation  of  a  measure  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  another 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  words  of  the  resolution  are: — *  That  this  House  is 
therefore,  impelled  by  the  warmest  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  thron<% 
humbly,  but  roost  earnestly,  to  implore  his  Majesty  to  call  to  his  councils  suoh  per- 
aons  only  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  aU  its  essential  provisions,  that  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people  which  has  recently  passed  this 
Uouse.  If  the  House  agree  to  tliis  resolution  it  will  completely  dictate  to  the  Crown 
who  is  to  serve  it.  Combined  with  the  other  resolutions,  it  will  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  One  resolution  pledges  the  House  not  to  admit  of  any  muti- 
lation of  the  bill ;  and  this  resolution  addresses  his  Majesty  not  to  call  to  his  councils 
any  persons  who  will  not  carry  it  into  effect  unimpaired  in  all  its  principal  provisions. 
Toe  resolutions,  then,  together,  tell  the  Crown  that  the  only  persons  proper  to  serv» 
it  are  those  persons  who  will  carry  into  effect  the  bill.  I  wish  to  ask,  first,  if  yoa 
think  it  proper  to  call  on  tlie  Crown,  on  appointing  ministers,  to  require  pledges  of 
them?  Is  it  right,  on  the  Crown  appointing  any  of  its  servants,  that  it  uiouLI 
require  of  them,  not  only  that  their  opinions  should  be  generally  stated  on  any  point, 
but  should  refuse  to  allow  them  to  form  their  opinions  as  the  exigency  of  any  casa 
might  require,  and  should  insist  on  their  pledging  themselves  beforehand  to  all  the 
details  of  every  measure?  These  are  new  principles;  and  I  shall  prove  that,  though 
now  omitted,  there  is  high  authority  against  them.  In  1807,  a  government  went 
out  of  office,  of  which  the  present  government  is  the  natural  successor  and  inheritor 
of  its  political  opinions;  that  government  retired  from  office,  not  because  the  kin^ 
would  not  consent  to  the  bill  admitting  Catholics  to  parliament— for  that  bill  wis 
withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  scruples  of  the  king — but  because  his  Majesty  required 
Lords  Orenville  and  Grey,  while  they  continued  in  office,  that  they  should  make  no 
proposition  of  a  similar  nature.  They  answered,  that  they  would  not  fetter  them- 
selves by  any  such  pledge;  that  tlie  public  safety  must  be  their  law;  and  they  must 
be  left  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  How  was  the 
pledge  they  were  now  called  on  to  address  his  M<\jesty  to  exact,  different  from  this? 
It  was  calling  on  his  Majesty  to  exact  a  pledge  from  his  servants  both  as  to  princi- 
ples and  as  to  details.  What  were  the  resolutions  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Lords  in  1 807  ?  Those  resolutions  expressed  the  opinion  of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  friends  at  that  period,  and  it  would  be  useful  to  quote  at  least  one  of  them, 
08  showing  what  was  then  the  opinion  of  the  present  ministers  as  to  exacting  pledges. 
The  resolution  moved  by  the  Marouis  of  Stafford,  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1807, 
vras  this:-^**  That  this  House,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  firm  and  stable  government 
in  this  most  important  crisis  of  public  affairs,  is  impressed  with  the  deepest  regret  at 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  that  this  regret  is  , 
greatly  increased  by  the  causes  to  which  the  change  has  been  ascribed;  it  being  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  responsible  minis- 
ters of  the  king  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  from 
submitting  to  his  Majesty  faithfully  and  truly,  any  advice  which,  in  their  judgment, 
the  course  of  circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
Crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.*'  I  call  upon  the  House  to  eontrast  the 
resolutions  which  I  have  just  read  with  those  now  proposed.  What  the  present 
resolution  dictates,  the  resolution  of  1807  strongly  deprecated.  The  Crown  is  called 
upon  to  exact  a  pledge  from  its  ministers  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill  into  effect  in  all 
its  essential  principles  of  representation.  The  Crown,  Sir,  acting  upon  these  resolu- 
tions, would  be  compelled  to  say  to  any  person  who  might  be  honoured  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's selection,  you  must  pledge  yourself  to  carry  these  principles  into  complete 
effect,  before  I  can  admit  you  into  my  service — no  matter  now  pregnant  they  may 
be  with  danger  to  the  country— no  matter  in  what  disputes  they  were  likely  to 
involve  both  Houses  of  Parliament  No  man.  Sir,  could,  with  any  propriety  of  feel- 
ing, accept  offikse  on  such  terms.  In  1807,  there  was  no  attempt  to  require  any 
pledges  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure.  I  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
Itself  to  call  on  the  king  to  require  those  who  may  be  about  to  enter  his  service  to 
give  such  pledg^.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  these 
three  resolutions.    The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  precedent  of  1812,  but  wbea 
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Lord  Wharncliffe  bronp^ht  forward  his  motion,  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  enter  the  ministry  wiiich  had  failed;  another  negotiation,  however,  had 
sacceeded,  and  it  was  then  matter  of  notoriety  who  was  to  be  the  minister.  But 
hero  we  are  not  only  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  appoint  an  efficient  government,  but, 
by  these  resolutions,  are  required  to  dictate  to  it  the  principles  on  which  that  govern- 
ment is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  reality  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  to  be  composed. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  neither  necessity  nor  justification  for  entering  into  these 
resolutions.  When  this  House  shall  be  modelled  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  find  a 
ready  disposition  to  violate  and  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  When  such  language  is  made  use  of  as  I  have  heard  to-night,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  most  ardent  anticipations  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  vnll  be  fully 
realized.  I  cannot  but  deprecate,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  precedent — a  precedent  which  I  consider  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  itself. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken — the  House  divided  on  Lord  Ebrington^s 
motion :  Ayes,  288  ;  Noes,  208 ;  majority,  80. 

Lord  Ebrington  then  moved,  *^  That  the  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by 
such  members  of  the  House  as  were  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  rrivy 
Council." 

This  motion,  after  some  discussion,  was  also  agreed  to. 


REFORM.— RESIGNATION  OF  MINISTERS.— PETITIONS. 

Mat  11,  1832. 

Mr.  John  Wood  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition,  the  first,  he  believed, 
of  thousands  which  that  House  would  soon  receive,  praying  that  they,  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  refuse  to  vote  any  supplies,  until  the  measure  of  Reform  was 
carried.  The  hon.  member  concluded  a  very  animated  speech,  by  beg^ng  leave  to 
read  the  petition,  having  done  which,  he  moved  that  it  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Heywood,  in  seconding  the  motion,  bore  testimony  to  the  consternation  and 
dismay  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  passing  of  a  measure  of  reform  could  not  with  any  safety  be  delayed. 

In  the  course  of  the  somewhat  stormy  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Duncombe 
stated,  that  there  were  reports  abroad  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  had 
accepted  office,  upon  the  pledge  of  granting  some  kind  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  wished  to  know  if  those  reports  were  well  founded. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  must  beg  leave,  notwithstanding  the  precedents  quoted 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  to  exercise  his  own  discretion.  He  certainly  was 
disposed  to  g^ve  the  hon.  gentleman  every  possible  information,  both  because  it  was 
proper  for  public  men  to  give  explanations  of  matters  which  might  afleet  their 
character,  and  because  of  the  courtesy  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  manifested  ta 
him  in  the  way  in  which  he  put  the  question.  He  claimed  the  right  of  exercising 
his  discretion,  notwithstanding  precedents;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  discre* 
tion  would  not  induce  him  to  refuse  an  answer.  ^*I  do  not  hesitate,^'  said  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  **  to  state,  that  I  stand  here  in  a  private  capacity  only.  I  also  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  rumour  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alluded,  of  my 
having  accepted  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  received  no  invitation,  from  any  person  authorized  to  make  one,  to 
accept  office,  and  therefore  stand  here  in  my  private  capacity.*'  It  was  because  he 
stood  there  in  a  private  capacity  that  ho  begged  leave  to  entreat  the  House  to  take 
care,  that  while  it  expressed  its  opinions  on  the  great  question  which  now  occupied 
the  public  mind  with  firmness,  to  do  so  temperately.  He  felt  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  member  had  a  right  to  dictate  to  any  gentleman  the  measure  of  vehemence 
with  which  he  should  g^ve  utterance  to  his  feelings;  but  he  also  felt  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  duty  to  respectfully  urge  upon  the  House  the  expediency,  indeed  the  imperative 
necessity,  of  not  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  public  by  violent  expressions,  or 
unnecessary  reference  to  delicate  r.ud  inflammable  topics.     It  was  the  more  neces- 
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tary  that  they  should  abstain  from  sach  indiscreet  allusions  and  exciting  topics,  as 
there  was  no  man  in  that  House  authorized  to  address  the  House  on  the  part  of  th« 
Crowo,  so  as  to  give  an  official  contradiction  to  the  vague  assertions,  or  unfounded 
rumours  affecting  the  public  mind,  like  that  just  referred  to,  and  apparently  ere* 
dited  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford;  else  why  found  a  question  upon  it?  It 
was  by  no  means  improbable*  that  many  other  rumours,  equally  g^undless,  and 
actually  stimulant  to  the  public  mind,  might  be  in  circulation,  which,  however,  it 
might  not  be  so  easy  to  expose:  so  that  he  tnisted,  in  the  absence  of  persona  autho« 
rized  by  the  Crown  to  speak  officially,  that  hon.  members  would  exercise  a  wholesome 
discretion  in  bringing  them  in  an  authoritative  manner  before  the  public.  For 
example,  the  hon.  member  for  Carlisle  had  mentioned  a  rumour  which  no  man  could 
take  it  upon  him  to  officially  contradict,  and  which,  repeated  in  parliament  without 
being  contradicted,  must  necessarily  aggravate  the  dangerously  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind.  That  hon.  member,  in  alluding  to  a  report,  which  might  have  no 
foundation  whatever,  that  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  on  Monday  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  government,  made  a  most  inflammatory  appeal  to  the  determination 
of  the  people,  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  *^  sword  and  bayonet*," 
and  other  machinery  of  military  rule,  and  which,  he  repeated,  in  the  absence  of 
those  authorized  to  contradict  or  affirm  the  report,  was  only  calculated  to  add  to  the 
excitement  of  those  out  of  doors.  Again,  the  hon.  member  for  Rye  had  made  it  a 
charge  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  last  act  of  his  official  career  was 
marshalling  a  strong  military  force  to  act  against  the  people  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  would  calmly  recall  their  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  King  was  to 
have  dined  with  the  civic  authorities  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November. 
Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  occasion  would  be  made  instrumental 
in  distux)>ing  the  public  peace,  and,  accordingly,  the  necessary  precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  against  all  marauders. 
It  was  doubtless  true,  that  in  order  to  afford  aid  to  the  civil  authorities,  if  the  civil 
force  should  not  be  equal  to  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  that  he,  as  Home 
Secretary  (and  he,  therefore,  and  not  the  Duko  of  Wellington,  was  responsible  for 
the  act)  desired  the  Commander-in-chief  to  have  a  military  force  in  readiness  to  aid 
the  civil  force  in  quelling  disturbance,  should  it  be  necessary.  And  God  forbid  that 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  any  Home  Secretary  would  refuse,  on  a  lawful 
occasion,  to,  at  all  hazards,  call  upon  the  military  to  assist  the  civil  power  in  pro« 
tecting  the  public  peace  I  But  what  did  they  do  on  the  occasion  P  Why,  simply, 
when  they  round  that  there  were  serious  apprehensions  that  the  immense  assembly 
which  the  occasion  would  collect  might,  at  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  short- 
ness of  the  days  afforded  great  facilities  to  mischief  and  riot,  be  led  into  acts  of  col* 
lision — in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  with  the  police,  and  next  with  the  military^ 
they  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  attend  the  city  dinner,  as  he  had  intended,  and  thereby 
precluded  the  possibility  of  the  collision  and  its  consequences.  And  for  this  humane 
policy  they  were  at  the  time  censured  as  unnecessary  alarmists;  while  now  the  gal- 
lant member,  on  the  other  hand,  denounced  them  for  having  meditated  something 
like  military  oppression. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mat  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  presented  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London,  praying  the 
Iloose  to  refuse  any  further  supplies  to  the  Executive  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  supported  the  Petition. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows:  I  must  say,  that  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  House  has  this  evening  engaged  in  a  discussion  which,  for  many  reasons,  is 
injudicious.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  that  information  which  is  essential  for  the 
puipose  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  many  subjects  which  have,  in  consequenoe^ 
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been  argued  hypothetically.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  Hoom 
to  consider  the  position  in  which  the  king  of  this  country  is  placed.  His  Mfgesty 
has  recently  accepted  the  resignation  of  those  who  were  his  confidential  servants.  I 
ean  undertake  to  pronounce  no  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  they  haYe  assumed, 
because  no  explanation  has  been  given  in  detail  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
their  advice  was  offered,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the 
course  which  they  have  pursued.  I  certainly  infer,  that  the  case  is  this:  that,  ia 
order  to  carry  a  certain  measure  through  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  Ministers 
advised  his  Majesty  to  create  a  number  of  Peers.  What  that  number  was  I  know 
not.  Some  say,  the  power  demanded  was,  to  create  an  indefinite  number;  others 
have  named  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  or  seventy ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  Majesty 
declined  to  accede  to  that  advice,  a^d  the  cnnset^uence  is,  that  the  king  is  now 
attempting  to  form  another  administration.  Now  it  appears,  in  the  course  of  these 
debates,  on  this  very  day,  that  tliere  is  no  one  who  has  authority  in  this  House  to 
speak  on  the  part  of  that  administration.  The  hon.  member  for  Hertford,  referring 
irregularly,  but  perhaps  necessarily,  to  what  has  taken  place  in  another  House^  has 
told  us,  that  there  a  declaration  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  another  administration 
was  formed.  If  the  hon.  member  himself  heard  that  statement,  it  is^  of  course, 
vnlikely  that  there  can  be  any  mistake  on  the  subject ;  but  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange,  that  an  administration  should  be  formed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  one  in 
this  House  to  give  any  explanation  on  the  subject  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  member 
has  only  spoken  from  report,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  that  report  must  be 
erroneous.  If  the  declaration  alluded  to  was  only  to  the  eflfect  that  the  king  was 
occupied  in  attempting  to  form  another  administration,  without  any  explanaticm  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  that  administration  was  to  be  formed,  I  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  declarations  of  determined  hostility  to  a  hypothetical  adminutration, 
are  not  somewhat  premature? 

Mr.  Duncombe:  In  what  I  said  relative  to  what  has  taken  place  this  eYenincr  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  referred  to  what  one  of  the  reporters  had  taken  down.  The 
passage  that  was  reiki  to  me  was  to  this  effect — that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  risen  in 
his  place  to  say  that  an  administration  was  formed,  except  in  some  of  its  minor 
details;  after  which  he  went  on  to  move  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committee 
on  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  postponed  till  Thursday,  thereby  evincing  that  that 
bill  bad  now  got  into  other  hands. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  The  noble  lord,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  thought  proper  to 
refer  to  me  with  respect  to  the  course  I  might  pursue  at  this  juncture.  Now  I  will 
tell  the  noble  lord  iairly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  prudence  or  respect  to  the  House 
requires  me  to  make  any  answer  to  his  observations  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
think  that  the  noble  lord*s  reference  to  bie  was  entirely  unnecessary ;  and  I  will  tell 
the  noble  lord  furtlier,  that  some  time  ago,  when  office  was  not  within  my  reach, 
I  stated  that  it  was  no  object  to  me :  now  that  it  is  within  my  reach,  I  will  again 
repeat  that  observation ;  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  I  claim  no  credit  for  any  sup- 
posed sacrifice.  If  the  noble  lord*s  inference  is  correct — that  I  feel  unable  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  Crown — I  will  at  all  events  add  this  to  it — that  I  bitterly  re- 
gret that,  in  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  is  now  placed,  I  am  not  able  to  accept 
office ;  and  that  the  greatest  regret  that  attends  my  refusal  of  office  is,  the  possibility 
of  its  affording  an  opportunity  for  sarcasm  being  pointed  by  contrast  against  those 
who  feel  themselves  able  to  join  the  new  administration.  Whatever  course  my  noble 
friend  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  may  pursue— whether  or  no  I  may  be  able  to 
pursue  that  course  too — tliis  I  will  say,  that  I  never  felt  a  more  perfect  confidence  of 
any  thing  in  my  life,  than  that  that  course  (be  it  what  it  may)  will  be  dictated  by 
the  highest  courage  and  the  purest  sense  of  honour  that  ever  influenced  the  actions 
of  any  public  roan,  either  in  accepting  or  in  retiring  from  office. 

Several  other  members  having  spoken  on  the  question,  the  petitiop  was  read;  and 
finally,  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Id  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Althorp  beeged  to  inform  the  House 
tbat  his  Migesty  s  ministers  conceived  they  had  secured  sucn  an  arrangement  as  they 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that,  consequently,  they 
•till  held  possession  of  office. 

Lord  Milton  stated,  that  under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
•ubmlt  to  the  House  the  Address  which  he  had  proposed  to  offer  for  their  adoption. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  I  was  not  aware.  Sir,  of  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to 
aabmit  any  proposition  to  this  House.  If  I  had  been — as  a  man  deeply  interested 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  state — deeply  interested,  too,  in  seeing  some  termination 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  consistent  with  the  honour  of  aJl  parties,  I  should 
have  deprecated  this  untimely  interference.  Even  if  the  noble  lonl  (Althorp)  had 
Bot  made  the  announcement  which  he  has  now  made,  if  it  had  been  found  imix>ssible 
that  the  present  ministry  should  return  to  office,  I  should  have  risen  for  the  puqiose 
of  entreating  the  noble  lord,  not  without  notice — not  without  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  maturing  our  opinions,  most  certainly  not,  while  negotiations  were  still 
pendu^ — to  bring  before  this  House  any  vote  which  could  by  possibility  interpose 
fresh  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement.  That  is  the  course  which,  in  the 
best  exercise  of  my  discretion,  I  should  have  recommended  him  to  pursue.  But  all 
intervention  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  precluded  by 
the  communication  which  the  noble  lord  has  just  made.  The  House  will,  ]>crhaps, 
permit  me,  although  there  is  no  one  who  is  more  averse  to  trouble  them  vnth  ex- 
planations of  a  personal  nature,  yet,  as  the  crisis  is  so  important,  and  the  part  which 
1  have  taken  has  been  so  much  discussed,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to 
occupy  their  attention  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  state  the  grounds  on  which  the 
decision  I  came  to  was  formed.  I  will  make  this  explanation  as  briefly  as  jKMisible, 
and  what  I  am  about  to  state  shall  be  merely  for  my  own  vindication.  On  Wednes- 
day last  a  communication  was  made  to  me  by  a  noble  friend,  for  whom,  notwith- 
standing an  the  calumnies  that  have  been  directed  against  him,  I  avow  that  I 
entertain  the  sincerest  esteem.  I  mean  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  yes.  Sir,  I  will  not  shrink, 
netwithstanding  the  difierence  of  opinion  which  a  majority  of  this  House  may  express, 
from  making  an  avowal  of  the  high  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  talents  and  of  the 
public  character  of  that  noble  lord.  On  Wednesday  last  Lord  Lyndhurst  waited  on 
me,  stating — not  that  he  had  authority  from  his  Migesty  to  form  an  administration, 
but  that,  having  been  his  Majesty*s  Lord  Chancellor — now  holding  a  high  judicial 
situation — and  being,  on  that  account,  out  of  the  immediate  vortex  of  political  affairs ; 
he  had  been  for  these  reasons  selected  by  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  him  on  the  present  state  of  aflkirs.  The  noble  lord  enquired  whether  I  consi- 
dered it  to  be  in  my  power  to  enter  into  the  king^s  service  at  this  crisis  ?  He  stated 
the  difficulties  in  which  his  Majesty  had  been  placed  by  tlie  resignation  of  his  late 
servants,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  create  reers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tho 
Reform  Bill.  I  was  informed  that  the  only  other  person  who  had  been  then  con- 
snlted  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  determined  to  assist  his  Majesty  in 
any  way — who  wished  no  office,  but  who  was  ready  to  take  office,  if  his  taking  of 
office  was  considered  likely  to  facilitate  the  fonhation  of  a  government.  Although 
no  commnnication  was  then  made  to  me  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty, 
yet,  as  I  see  no  occasion  to  maintain  any  reserve  when  entering  on  an  explanation 
of  this  kind,  I  will  state,  that  I  did  understand  the  question  as  formally  put  to  me, 
whether  I  was  willing  to  accept  that  office,  which,  in  political  life,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  object  of  ambition.  I  ought  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  king,  that  it  was 
at  the  same  time  notified  to  me,  that  the  acceptance  of  office  must  be  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  his  Majesty^s  past  declarations  with  regard  to  reform  be  fulfilled, 
and  thatwhoever  took  office  must  accept  it  on  the  condition  of  introducing  an  exten* 
sive  measure  of  reform.  I  replied  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  I  admit  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  but  upon  an  impulse  which  my  matnrer  judgment  only  served  to  con- 
firm, that  no  authority  nor  example  of  an^  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  could  shake 
my  resolution  not  to  accept  office  under  existing  circumstances,  upon  such  conditionSb 
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I  answered  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  no  reasoning  could  abate,  that  it 
would  not  bo  for  my  honour,  or  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  that  I  should 
accept  office,  on  the  condition  of  introducing  an  extensive  measure  of  reform.  lu 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  considered,  and  I  believe  with  perfect  justice,  that  by 
extensive  reform  was  meant  the  adoption  of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  biU.  1 
do  not  say  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  without  exception,  but  all  that  are  essential 
to  carry  into  full  effect  its  principles.  I  said  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  that  I  must  decide 
for  myself  on  the  instant,  on  a  review  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stood ; 
that  I  felt  the  difficulties  in  which  the  kin^  was  placed ;  that  I  had  never  entertained 
so  strong  a  wish  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  1  now  did,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
those  difficulties;  but  that,  if  I  were  to  accept  office  without  an  unreproachin^ 
conscience — if  I  were  to  enter  this  House  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  its  duties, 
without  a  light  heart,  a  firm  step,  and  an  erect  aspect,  I  could  render  no  eflbctual 
service  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  the  country.  What  is  the  situation  in  which  I  stand 
with  respect  to  reform — to  that  measure,  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  which 
was  to  be  the  condition  of  my  appointment  to  office  ?  I  have  given  it  the  most 
strenuous  opposition,  continued  to  the  latest  moment.  I  deprecated  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  fraught,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  with  injustice.  I  considered  it  a  revolu- 
tionary measure,  calculated  to  introduce  such  changes  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  constitution,  as,  if  not  revolutionary  in  themselves,  would  lead  to  revolution ; 
and,  therefore,  to  the  principles  and  details  of  that  bill  I  have  offered  to  the  last  my 
most  decided  opposition.  Those  with  whom  I  have  co-operated,  received  a  de- 
claration from  me  very  early,  that  I  should  take  that  course  with  respect  to  reform 
and  the  Reform  Bill,  that  must  preclude  me  from  taking  office  under  circumstances 
like  the  present ;  and,  having  done  that,  where  is  he  who  thinks,  that  out  of  658 
members  of  this  House,  I  comd  be  the  chosen  man  to  stand  in  that  place  as  minister, 
in  order  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  bill  of  which  I  had  been  the  chief 
opponent  ?  If  it  were  necessary  to  select  a  person  as  a  mediator  between  hostile 
parties,  am  I,  who  have  been  the  head  of  one  of  those  parties,  proper  to  be  selected- 
for  that  purpose  ?  Is  it  likely,  in  proposing  modifications  of  tne  bill,  that  I,  of  all 
men,  could  have  persuaded  the  majority  to  which  I  have  been  opposed,  to  acquiesce 
in  my  recommendation  for  the  improvement  of  their  bill  ?  I  ground  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  I  have  taken  (if  vindication  be  necessary)  on  the  peculiar  position- 
in  which  I  personally  stand.  So  far  from  calling  in  question  the  motives  of 
others,  who  were  inclined  to  take  office  in  order  to  relieve  the  king  from  Uie  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  was  surrounded,  that  I  hold  them  in  the  utmost  respect  I  firmly 
believe,  that  those  men  who  were  willing,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  acted  not  only  from  the  most  disinterested  motives,  but 
from  motives  the  highest  and  purest  by  which  public  men  could  be  actuated.  Their 
reasons  for  taking  that  course  were,  that  they  should  have  lowered  themselves  in 
their  own  esteem  if  they  had  not  been  ready  to  make  that  sacrifice ;  and  it  was 
precisely  on  the  same  ground,  a  sense  of  personal  honour,  on  which  I  decided  that 
I  could  not  take  office  in  order  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  That  conviction  was 
rooted  too  strongly  in  my  mind,  to  make  it  possible  that  my  service  could  be  useful 
service.  Some  allowance,  Sir,  must  be  made  for  human  fulings.  Other  considera- 
tions were  amply  sufficient ;  but  I  could  not  cast  out  of  my  view  the  conduct  I  bad 
been  compelled  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  bill.  I  then  reviewed  mv 
former  declarations,  and  took  a  course  directly  contrary  to  that  I  had  before  pursued. 
But,  Sir,  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  was  great.  I  was  then'the  respon- 
sible adviser  of  the  Crown,  and,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
])ublic  opinion,  and  at  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
submit  to  the  king,  on  a  review  of  the  then  existing  circumstances,  that  there  w^ 
an  inunediate  and  pressing  evil  which  must  be  remc(bed  without  delay,  and  that  the 
danger  of  further  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was,  upon  the 
whole,  greater  than  the  concession.  I  gave  that  advice  to  the  Crown ;  but  I  say  now, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  I  did  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to  relievo  myself  from^ 
the  necessity  of  proposing  that  measure,  and  to  retire  from  office.  But  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  repeat  the  conduct  I  then  pursued,  tliis  is  not  a  repetition  of  tho 
Catholic  question ;  I  have  not  advised  the  king  to  propose  the  Reform  Bill ;  I  am 
not  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown ;  and  being  out  of  office,  I  felt  myself  per- 
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fectly  justified  in  declining  to  enter  it  on  a  condition  (perhaps  an  unavoidable  con- 
dition) that  my  first  act  should  be  the  proposal  of  reform — I  say  the  proposal  of  it, 
because  it  would  have  been  a  miserable  evasion,  to  place  some  other  person  in  the 
situation  of  proposer,  with  my  consent  to,  and  support  of,  the  proposal.  It  may  be 
— indeed,  it  nas  been  said^that  the  English  bill  of  reform  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  that,  therefore,  a  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  had  no  further  concern  with  it.  This  may  be  technically  tnie,  so  far  as  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  is  concerned — but  what  advice  was  that  minister  to  give  to  the 
king,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords?  Was  he  to  advise  that 
it  should  pass  unmodified — or  that  it  should  pass  subject  to  modification  and 
change  f  In  either  case,  did  he  not  virtually  adopt  the  bill,  as  much  as  if  it  still 
had  remained  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  But  even  if  there  be 
any  force  in  this  observation  with  respect  to  the  English  bill  of  reform,  what  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  Scotch,  and  to  the  Irish  bill  ?  They  have  not  passed  the 
House  of  Commons— they  are  here  undecided  on ;  and  the  first  consequence  of  my 
acceptance  of  office  must  have  been  the  completion  and  perfection  of  two  bills,  to 
one  of  which,  at  least — namely,  the  Irish — I  am  decidedly  opposed.  I  ask  any  man 
whether  it  be  likely  that  I  could,  as  minister,  bring  either  one  or  the  other  to  a 
satisfactory  termination  ?  But  I  look  further  than  to  either  of  these  bills — I  speak 
of  the  measure  of  reform  generally.  Granted,  that  the  immediate  settlement  of 
that  question  is  now  become  unavoidable — ^granted,  that  there  is  as  much  danger, 
as  circumstances  now  stand,  in  peremptory  rejection,  as  there  can  be  in  any  other 
course  that  can  be  taken;  that  the  best  result  would  be,  the  acceptance  of  the 
bill  with  extensive  modifications  not  incompatible  with  its  main  principles.  Even 
in  that  case,  could  such  modifications  be  proposed  by  me  with  any  prospect  of  advan- 
tage? From  the  original  authors  of  the  measure  modification  might  be  accepte<l; 
and  I  do  trust  that  they  will  now  feel,  that  they  can  originate  with  honour  all 
modifications  which  they  may  think  reasonable  and  just.  But  modifications  sug- 
gested by  a  decided  opponent,  would  not  be  received  by  the  country  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  parties  who  are  now  about,  for  the  first  time,  to 
receive  privileges  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  would  consider  themselves  under 
no  obligations  for  such  privileges,  if  they  were  extorted  from  an  enemy  to  the  bill, 
but  would  receive  them  with  an  increased  desire  to  acquire  in  a  second  bill  that 
which  had  not  been  conceded  in  the  first.  These  are  the  reasons  that  prompted  me 
to  take  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  on  this  occasion.  The  impulse  on  which 
I  acted,  when  first  applied  to,  satisfied  me  at  that  time,  and  reason  has  since  con- 
vinced me,  that  neither  for  my  own  honour,  nor  for  public  advantage,  could  I  accept 
office,  if  the  acceptance  of  office  was  to  be  under  the  condition  of  supporting  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  either  as  it  now  exists  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  with  such 
modifications  only  as  were  consistent  with  its  main  provisions.  These  opinions 
separated  me  from  some  noble  friends  of  mine,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  placed 
in  the  same  situation.  I  regret  that  separation,  even  though  it  be  temporarv,  par- 
ticularly the  separation  from  that  man  whom  I  chiefly  honour,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
declare,  that  even  that  separation  has  only  raised  him  in  my  esteem.  One  word 
more.  It  has  been  insinuated,  in  some  of  those  channeb  through  which  the  public 
generally  obtain  their  information,  that  I  have  been  influenced  in  the  course  which 
I  have  pursued,  by  the  lurking  suspicion  that  any  government  now  to  be  established 
could  not  be  permanent,  and  that  I  was  a  party  to  the  formation  of  a  phantom 

fDvemment  which  should  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  belief  that,  when  thatwasdone, 
could  step  in  and  build  my  authority  and  power  upon  the  ruins  of  that  administra- 
tion. If  there  is  any  gentleman  in  this  House  who  thinks  my  conduct  open  to  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  this  respect,  who  thinks  it  in  the  least  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  it,  I  will  satisfy  him  that  that  was  not  the  motive  of  the  course  which  I 
pursued.  The  only  opinion  I  expressed  was  (if  a  reconciliation  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  members  of  his  Migesty*s  government  should  prove  impracticable)  in  favour 
of  an  arrangement  which  was  most  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  which,  while  it 
continued  in  operation,  must  necessarily  exclude  me  from  office.  As,  however,  some 
person  has  stated,  that  on  this  subject  he  defies  contradiction,  and  that  I  was  a  party 
to  an  understanding  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  beg  leave,  in  as  distinct  words  as 
one  man  is  capable  of  using  in  contradicting  another,  to  declare  that  it  is  an  infamous 
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falsehood.    I  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  placed  with  mucll 
deeper  into^st  than  any  I  can  have  in  my  retnm  to  office,  and  I  can  with' truth 
assert,  that  this  is  the  List  consideration  to  which  I  have  adverted  in  any  advice  I 
have  g^ven  in  reference  to  recent  events. 
After  some  remarks  hy  Lord  Althorp,  the  conversation  dropped. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Ujly  21,  1832. 

On  the  Lord  Advocate  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  tlie  second  reading  of  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland, — 

Lord  Storroont  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  remarks  that  appearel 
in  the  ^*  Satirist,**  weekly  paper  of  Sunday,  May  13,  and  wished  to  know  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Attorney-general  were  with  regard  to  the  present  licentious  state 
of  the  Press. 

The  Attorney-general  having  replied, — 

Sib  Robbbt  P£bl  said,  I  think  that  an  unfortunate  departure  from  the  tisnal 
practice  has  been  made  this  evening  by  the  Attorney-general,  who,  in  answer  to  a 
simple  Question,  has  delivered  a  speech  which,  from  its  tenor,  must  clearly  have  been 
maturca  in  expectation  of  my  noble  friend^s  Question.     If,  indeed,  any  attack  had 
been  made  on  ttie  Attorney-general  by  my  noble  friend  in  introducing  this  question* 
the  learned  gentleman  might  have  been  justified  in  the  course  he  has  pUrsued ;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  temperate  or  more  courteous  than  the  manner  in  which  my 
noble  friend  brought  these  newspaper  paragraphs  under  the  notice  oT  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — paragraphs,  too,  which  he  himself  admits  to  be  libels  On  the 
highest  persons  in  the  realm.     So  courteous,  indeed,  was  the  manner  of  my  noble 
friend,  that  I  believe  he  did  not  even  ask  for  an  immediate  answer  to  his  outatioo. 
In  one  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  I  entirely  concur.    There  is 
no  man  who  has  had  official  experience  connected  vrith  the  press,  who  can  fail  to  be 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  any  crusade  rashly  directed  against  it.    There  are  consi- 
derations of  delicacy  and  prudence  always  to  be  attended  to;  and  if  yoa  were  to 
produce  a  hundred  libels  of  the  most  disgusting  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
me  that  the  Attorney-general  had  not  prosecuted  one  of  them,  I  certainly  should 
not,  from  those  two  premises  alone,  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  must  necessarily 
have  neglected  his  duty.  In  cases  of  obscene,  or  irreligious,  or  seditions  publications, 
there  are  other  considerations  to  be  weighed  beyond  the  simple  one  whether  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  has  or  has  not  been  violated.     There  is  a  question  of  political 
discretion  as  well  as  one  of  mere  law.     There  are  undoubtedly  eases  in  which  it  b 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  government  should  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land,  lest 
continued  impunity  should  raise  the  belief  that  scandalous  libels  are  viewed  vrith 
indifference  by  the  (government.     In  some  cases  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  goveriH 
ment,  even  if  ministers  foresaw  that  a  j\iry  would  acquit,  to  throw  that  responsibility 
on  the  jury;  and  I  have  known  instances  in  which,  when  the  law-officers  have^ 
from  the  temper  of  the  times,  anticipated  acquittals,  I  have  signified  to  them  the 
determination  of  the  cabinet,  that  they  must  nevertheless  prosecute.     I  do  not  say 
that  such  a  case  has  now  arisen ;  I  am  only  arguing  on  the  general  principle :  but  I 
entreat  the  government  to  consider  that  principle,  and  bml  itself  seriously,  if  the 
time  has  not  at  length  arrived  when  forbearance  on  their  parts  may  produce 
greater  evil  than  acquittal  by  a  jury;  whether  it  will  not  amount  to  a  notification 
that  the  libeller  may  henceforth  enjoy  complete  and  systematic  impunity.     There 
is  danger  in  the  impression,  that  the  more  atrocious  tne  libel,  the  more  secnte  will 
it  be  from  punishment,  from  an  unwillingness  to  increase  its  publicity  by  prosecu- 
tion.    The  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  which  I  heard  with 
the  deepest  regret  was,  the  avowal  of  that  opinion,  which  was  not  necessarily  extorted 
from  him  on  the  present  occasion,  and  which,  if  it  generally  prevails  in  the  king^a 
councils,  will  be  not  only  fatal  to  ihis  government,  but  to  the  existence  of  all 
government.    The  doctrine  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman is  no  other  than  this — that  no  roan  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  thepiibUeati<ui 
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pf  his  opiniona,  provided  those  opinions  are  sincere.  Sir,  I  am  sure  that  real  and 
effective  government  cannot  co-exist  with  the  practical  adoption  of  that  doctrine. 
Sincere  opinions !  Who  is  to  determine  whether  opinions  are  sincere  or  not  f  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  in  another  part  of  hb  speech  this  evening,  that 
he  coold  not  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men — that  he  could  not  be  a  spy  on  their  secret 
sentiments.  True,  but  how,  then,  is  he  to  know,  when  he  meets  with  a  libel  full  of 
sedition,  whether  the  author  of  it  be  sincere  in  his  opinions  f  Such  a  libel  may  be 
written  by  a  man  whose  avowed  object  b  confusion  and  anarchy,  but  who  may  be 
sincere  in  holding  opinions  which  he  knows  will  lead  to  the  disorganization  of  society, 
snd  who  will  propa^te  them  with  the  more  zeal  because  he  sincerely  entertains 
them.  But  where  b  the  test  by  which  sincerity  in  opinions  is  to  be  tried  ?  Is  the 
mere  avowal  of  sincerity  to  shield  a  libeller  from  prosecution  ?  The  sincerity  of  a 
man*s  opinions  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  pro- 
secution. The  question  is,  whether  the  doctrines  themselves  are  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  and  if  they  are  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king^s  govern- 
ment to  shield  society  from  the  consequences  of  the  public  propagation  of  those  doc- 
trines. The  hon.  and  learned  eentleman  has  announced  a  g^t  Latitude  of  opinion : 
with  that  opinion,  so  far  as  bis  mere  personal  capacity  b  concerned,  I  do  not 

Suarrel;  but  I  compliun,  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  assumed  the  robe  of  the 
Lttorney-^eral  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  just  authority  of  his  office.  It 
u  the  officud  station  which  he  holds  that  makes  hb  doctrines  dangerous.  Enter- 
taining lugh  respect  for  the  learned  gentleman^s  private  character — entertaining,  also, 
high  respect  for  his  consistency  in  public  life,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  b  able 
to  reconcile  the  sentiments  which  he  now  avows,  with  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
him  as  the  kiiig*s  Attorney-general.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  putting  thb  ques- 
tion to  him:  I  wbh  to  ask  him,  wliat  he  thinks  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
present  ffovemment  of  France  if  that  government  had  acted  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  pubhcation  of  any  opinion  whatever,  provided  only  that  it  was  sincere,  ought 
to  be  permitted?  Suppose  the  learned  gentleman,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  Loub  Philippe,  had  been  appointed  that  monarches  Attorney-gene- 
ral, would  be  have  acted  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  he  now  avows? 
or,  if  he  had,  would  that  government  have  withstood  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the 
press  ?  Does  he  mean  to  assert,  that  evei^  sincere  Caribt  and  every  sincere  Bona- 
partist  ought  to  be  allowed  to  assail  with  impunity  the  new  government  of  France, 
and  to  encourage  the  people  to  open  resbtance?    I  will  venture  to  say,  that  that 

S)vemment  would  not  nave  exbtea  for  three  months  if  it  had  pursued  that  course, 
ut  so  far  from  attempting  to  act  on  that  doctrine,  the  French  ministry  found  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  principles  of  liberality  professed 
by  that  minbtry,  notwithstanding  that  M.  Perier  (the  head  of  the  ministry)  had  for 
many  years  been  the  determined  opponent  of  the  different  governments  of  Charles 
X. — I  say  the  French  ministry  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  the  monarchy,  to  institute  no  less,  I  believe,  than  three  or  four  hundred  prosecu- 
tions against  the  press  in  one  year.  And  yet  surely  these  prosecutions  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  desire  on  the  part  of  M.  rerier  to  control  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  foundation  of  the  present  French  government  was  laid  in  resistance  to  the  illegal 
attempt  of  the  former  government  to  subdue  the  press.  But  M.  Perier  said,  and 
wisely,  in  my  judgment,  '*  If  these  attempts  are  made,  both  by  the  revolutionists  and 
the  darlists,  to  excite  the  public  mind  against  us,  we  will  not  have  recourse  to  illegal 
ordinances,  but  we  will  have  recourse  to  the  juries  of  the  country  and  the  laws  of 
the  land.'*  And  yet,  all  these  opinions  publbhed  in  the  French  ultra  papers,  sub- 
versive of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  may  be  verv  sincere  opinions.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  revolutionary  papers  are  sincere,  as  well  as  the  Caribt  papers;  but 
surely  it  is  monstrous  to  contend,  that  sincerity  in  hostility  ought  to  shield  the  enemies 
of  a  government  from  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
ffentleman  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  when  sitting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge.  He  has  told  us,  that  he  had  before  him  a  culprit  charged 
with  a  most  scandalous  publication,  revolting  to  the  best  feelings  of  nature — not 
merely  calling  in  question  the  truths  of  religion,  but  calling  them  in  question  in  a 
manner  so  indecent,  that  no  rational  being  could  listen  to  either  the  substance  or 
form  of  the  publication  without  the  utmost  indignation  and  disgust  Now  I  can  well 
88— Vol.  II. 
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understaDd  tfiat  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  might  doubt  the  policy  of  pro86cn- 
ting  this  man — the  policy  of  bringing  these  doctrines  under  the  notice  of  the  publie. 
But  this  is  not  what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said.  He  referred  to  the  length 
of  the  man's  imprisonment,  and  considered  the  sentence  passed  by  himself,  though 
warranted  by  law,  to  be  morally  unjust.  He  declares,  that  he  felt  uneasy  during' 
the  continuance  of  the  confinement  of  the  man,  and  experienced  great  relief  in  hi* 
mind  when  the  term  of  that  imprisonment  expired.  The  kine*s  Attorney-general 
publicly  avows,  that  he  considers  it  morally  unjust  to  bring  before  the  public  tribu- 
nals, and  punish  according  to  law,  those  who  sincerely  entertain  and  publish  opinions 
offensive  to  religion,  or  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  government.  If  this  be  so,  I 
foresee  the  establishment  of  a  more  sordid  and  degrading  tyranny  than  any  to  which 
society  has  ever  yet  been  exposed.  To  tell  us  that  there  is  impunity  for  any  libel 
against  religion  or  government,  provided  only  that  the  opinion  expreswd  is  sincerd j 
entertained — is,  in  other  words,  to  tell  us,  that  the  grossest  injuries  may  be  com- 
mitted— grosser  than  any  inflicted  by  the  confiscation  of  property — ffrosser  even  to 
a  man  of  honour,  than  any  that  can  threaten  his  life— and  that  every  hope  of  redress 
18  excluded.  Sir,  this  is  a  novel,  and,  I  believe,  a  most  dangerous  doctrine.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  early  periods  of  his  life,  and  has  told 
us,  that  he  derived  from  high  authority  those  lessons  of  constitutional  learning  which 
he  has  observed  in  his  subsequent  course.  But  let  me  ask  him,  did  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  or  Lord  Erskine,  think  that,  because  men  sincerely  held  opinions,  it  was, 
therefore,  perfectly  safe  to  allow  them  to  promulgate  them  without  notice  or  [pro- 
secution f  Does  the  learned  gentleman  recollect  the  libel  of  Mr.  John  Reeves  against 
the  two  Houses  of  parliament?  If  not,  I  can  inform  him,  that  the  persons  then  in 
opposition  never  sanctioned  the  doctrine,  that  because  Mr.  Reeves  really  entertained 
the  opinion  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  branches 
which  might  be  lopped  off  without  injury  to  the  monarchy,  which  was  the  trunk,  he 
onght,  therefore,  to  go  unquestioned  for  giving  publicity  to  such  a  doctrine.  If  I 
remember  right,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  two  motions  on  that  subject;  the  one  was,  that 
the  libel  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  other  was,  that  Mr. 
Reeves  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney-general.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Reeves  say. 
that  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinion;  he  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  high  authorities,  and  in  spite  of  his  sincerity  1  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  learned  gentleman  somewhat  quabfied  his  doctrine  by  saying,  that  the  sincere 
opinions  must  not  excite  to  acts  of  violence.  But  doctrines  subversive  of  society  may 
easily  be  propagated,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  not  incite  to  direct  riolence. 
For  instance,  it  has  very  lately  been  maintained,  that  the  time  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  discipline  of  the  soloier  has  come.  The  men  who  entertain  this  opinion,  publicly 
proclaim,  that  it  is  not  the  dutv  of  the  army  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of  the  law; 
and  shall  such  persons  with  safety  be  told,  that  they  may  publish  this  doctrine,  and 
do  what  they  can  to  induce  the  soldier  to  forget  his  duty,  and  violate  his  allegiance? 
Are  we,  too,  to  be  told,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-general  to  stand  forward 
and  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  such  a  case?  1  cannot  but  deeply  lament 
when  I  hear  such  doctrines  promulgated  by  those  in  authority.  It  is  clear,  that  it 
is  not  merely  the  Reform  Bill  that  we  are  engaged  in  passing.  It  is  not  merely  this 
one  experiment  which  we  are  going  to  make  on  the  constitution  of  the  country — an 
experiment  which  even  its  advocates  say,  though  necessary,  is  daneerous.  No; 
what  I  lament  even  more  than  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  is,  that  when  the 
public  mind  is  excited,  the  government  does  not  take  measures,  meashres  that  are 
quite  compatible  with  the  success  of  reform,  to  allay  the  public  fever,  and  assuage  the 
hot-headed  violence  that  is  abroad.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  press,  the  Attorney- 
general  has  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  wholly  uncalled  for,  and  stated  views  and 
sentiments  that  in  the  Attorney-general  cannot  be  otherwise  than  mischievous. 
He  has  stated,  that  it  is  painful  to  his  conscience  to  sentence  a  notorious  offender  for 
a  gross  libel  against  religion,  because  that  libel  might  by  chance  contain  the  offender's 
sincere  opinions.  By  such  expressions  as  these,  he  has  tied  his  own  hands,  and  will 
be  incapable  of  instituting  with  efiect  any  prosecutions  that  may  hereaher  be  neces- 
sary. I^t  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  bringing  any  charge  against  the  learned 
gentleman  for  his  official  conduct  heretofore.  So  far  from  it,  I  witnessed  with  pleasure 
his  manly  prosecutions  of  Mr.  Carlile  and  Mr.   Cobbett ;  though  I  cannot  help 
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obBenring,  that  he  did  not  then  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  libels  which  he  prose- 
euted,  contained  the  sincere  opinions  of  those  writers.  No;  he  only  enquired  whether 
the  libels  were  mischievous  in  their  tendency.  He  enquired  into  their  probable 
eflect— he  found  they  were  calculated  to  encourage  incendiarism,  and  he,  therefore. 
prosecuted  the  authors.  What  was  the  result  of  those  prosecutions?  One  was 
convicted.  It  is  true  the  other  escaped;  but  under  what  circumstances?  ^^  Eleven 
of  the  jury,*'  says  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (though,  by  the  way,  I  do  not 
know  how  he  got  at  that  fact)  ^'  were  for  a  conviction ;  but  the  twelfth,  who  was  a 
fnend  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  starved  the  eleven  into  acquiescing  in  his  opinion."  But 
surely  such  an  accident  as  this  is  no  arg^ument  against  futur^  prosecutions ;  and  to 
be  deterred  from  prosecuting  because,  by  accident,  there  has  been  one  man  on  a  jury 
able  to  control  his  fellows  into  an  improper  verdict,  is  to  be  deterred  by  a  phantom 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  terrify  a  manly  mind.  I  cannot  help  hoping  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  have  been  expressed 
incaatiously,  and  vrithout  mature  deliberation.  At  all  events  I  can  assure  him,  that 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  learn  that  I  have  misunderstood 
what  he  said;  for,  in  the  present  times,  and  in  those  which  I  foresee  will  succeed 
the  present,  I  cannot  conceive  any  opinion  more  dangerous  to  the  government  of  the 
country  than  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  may  not  only  maintain,  but  propagate,  any 
principles  among  the  deluded  and  infuriated  multitude,  provided  he  sincerely 
entertains  them. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  I  think  that  all  who  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
will  confirm  me  in  my  impression,  that  he  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  sincerity 
of  opinions  was  an  apology  for  a  libel,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  excepting 
that  the  libd  must  not  incite  to  actual  violence.  I  certainly  recognise  a  distinction 
between  the  new  government  of  France  and  the  ancient  government  of  England ;  but  no 
distinction  that  is  available  to  the  learned  gentleman's  argument  on  the  injustice  of 
punishing  sincere  opinions;  and  I  can  see  many  circumstances,  even  in  this  ancient 
government,  which  may  call  for  the  active  interference  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  too  g^reat  licentiousness  of  the  press. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
Mat  24,  1832. 

Mr.  Fowell  Bnxton  presented  two  petitions  prajring  for  the  abolition  of  Slaver}*. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  after  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  atrocious  cruelties 
practised  on  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee,  to  consider  the  best  means  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  extinction  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  at  the  earliest  period 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the  colonics. 

Mr.  Macaulay  supported  the  motion. 

SiB  RoBBBT  PxxL  Bald,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man,  and  notwithstanding  his  sincerity  in  this  cause,  he  had  not  touched  any  one  of 
the  points  that  constitutei  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  hon.  member  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  not  form  our  judgment  from  individual  instances  of  cruelty  or 
abuse,  and  he  deeply  regretted  that  so  wise  a  precept  was  not  uniformly  acted  upon ; 
for  he  never  heard  a  debate  on  that  subject  in  which  there  was  not  an  attempt  made 
to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  audience  by  referring  to  individual  cases.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  system  of  slavery  was  an  abominable  system,  and  that  the 
gradual  decrease  of  life  among  the  blacks  vras  a  sufficient  proof  that  slavery  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  the  average  duration  of  human  existence.  But,  supposing  these 
two  points  admitted,  the  hon.  member  must  concede  that,  unless  he  was  prepared 
with  some  rational  plan  by  which  this  g^reat  evil  could  be  abated,  it  was  vain  to 
indulge  in  general,  though  eloquent,  denunciations  against  a  mischief^  the  magni- 
tude of  which  was  not  denied.  Surely  the  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the  West  Indies — the  insurrection  scarcely  yet  suppressed  in  Jamaica — must 
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impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  the  danger  of  laying  down  precise  rules  fortne^vem- 
ment  of  a  people  thousands  of  miles  away  from  us,  in  ignorance  of  the  events  that 
n;ay  have  occurred,  and  have  rendered  our  rules  utterly  inapplicahle  to  a  new  state 
of  atTairs.  This  con^deration  ought  to  impose  on  the  House  the  duty  of  acting  with 
the  greatest  caiition  and  deliberation,  in  any  thing  that  ought  interfere  with  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  planters  and  the  slaves.  To  excite  the  latter  to 
resistance  by  incautious  languase  and  false  hopes,  and  then  to  employ  infantry  and 
artillery,  sweeping  them  from  the  hce  of  the  earth  as  rebels  against  tiie  authority  of 
the  law,  was  an  act  of  injustice,  both  to  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  even  greater  than 
the  slavery  which  was  so  generally  and  justly  deplored.  The  resolution  now  pro- 
posed might  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  produce  the  result  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  Should  that  happen— rshould  the  slaves,  deceived  as  to  our  intentions, 
refuse  obedience  to  their  masters — every  one  would  admit,  that  the  authority  of  the 
law  must  be  vindicated,  and  that  the  government  would  have  no  alternative  but 
the  recourse  to  force  to  put  down  any  sudden  insurrection.  Mercy  towards  the  slave 
ought  to  plead  powerfidly  against  any  proceeding  pregnant  with  such  consequences. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  course  that  ttie  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  had  taken, 
and  that  he  did  not  sooner  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  his  motion.  The 
hon.  member  had  given  the  House  notice  of  the  terms  of  his  motion;  and  be, 
for  one,  came  down  to  the  House  expecting  that  the  hon.  member  would  adhere 
to  his  own  liotice:  the  hon.  membei^  however,  hod  materially  varied  those  terms, 
though,  perhaps,  he  would  not  allow  that  the  substance  was  altered.  The  resolution 
moved  by  him  affirmed  that  it  wi^s  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  throughout  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  But  if  the  House 
once  agreed  to  tnat  position,  without  qualification,  how  could  they  hope  to  enforce 
the  law  during  that  period  which  must  elapse  before  slavery  could  be  practically 
and  universally  abolished  ?  Was  the  hon.  gentleman  aware,  that  the  course  he  was 
pursuing  was  precisely  in  conformity  with  that  adopted  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  France?  The  Convention  took  a  similar  step  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  to  unite  with  the  French  forces  in  repelling  the 
English.  They  decreed  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but  postponed  indefinitely  the 
consideration  of  the  mode  by  which  that  extinction  was  to  be  effected.  The 
coincidence  between  their  plan  and  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  it  were 
accidental,  was  certainly  very  extraordinary.  The  hon.  gentleman's  resolution,  ac- 
cording to  the  notice  he  had  given,  was — **  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Legisla- 
ture to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain;  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
safest  and  speediest  mode  of  effecting  the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish colonies.**  The  resolution  of  the  National  Convention  was  as  follows  :^ — **  The 
National  Convention  declares,  that  negro  slavery,  in  all  the  colonies  of  France,  is 
abolish^.  In  consequence  it  declares,  that  all  men,  without  distinction  of  colonr, 
domiciled  within  those  colonies,  are  French  citizens,  and  capable  of  enjoying  all  the 
rights  assigned  by  the  constitution.'*  That  was  the  first  resolution;  the  second  was 
this — "  It  refdrs  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  make  an  immediate  report  of 
the  measures  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  speedy  execution  of  thb  resolntion." 
These  resolutions  bore  date  on  the  5th  February,  1794.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
bon.  member  was  precisely  similar— he  denounced  slavery,  and  decreed  its  instant 
extinction  as  an  imperative  duty,  but  did  not  hint  at  the  mode  by  which  his  principle 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  most  important,  before  the  debate  proceeded, 
that  the  ministers  should  state  to  the  House  the  course  which  they  proposed  to  pursae. 
Every  member  must  recollect  the  resolutions  of  1823;  and  he  apprehended  tnat  the 
country  stood  at  pr^nt  in  this  position  as  to  the  colonies : — the  present  ministry, 
since  their  accession  to  office,  had  framed  certain  orders  in  council,  which  they 
determined  to  enforce  in  the  Crown  colonies;  and  they  had  signified  to  those  colonies 
which  have  independent  legislative  assemblies,  that  those  oraers  in  council  must  be 
accepted  by  them,  without  qualification,  on  the  penalty  of  not  being  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  about  to  be  proposed.  Up  to  the  14th 
of  March,  1832,  the  House  had  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  government  was 
determined  to  enforce  this  arrangement;  and  it  was,  therefore,  important  for  the 
House  to  be  apprised  if  there  were  any  change  in  the  intentions  of  government,    if 
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Ike  ministers  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  of  itself  necessarily 
superseded  their  former  intentions.  He  had  no  desire  to  taunt  the  ministers  with 
abandoning  any  declarations  they  might  have  made;  and  if  they  found  the  state  of 
society  in  the  West  Indies  such  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  them  to  enforce  their 
instructions,  he  trusted  they  would  have  the  manliness  to  act  on  any  new  information - 
they  might  haTe  acouired,  and  not  rbk  the  safety  of  the  colonies  through  feelings  of 
false  shame.  Withm  the  last  two  months,  an  important  event  had  occurred,  closely 
connected  with  the  subject.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  king's  government — '*  To  enquire  into  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  several  West  India  colonies,  in  relation  to  the  slave  population;  the  actual 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  their  habits  and  dispositions;  the  means  which 
are  adopted  in  the  several  colonies  for  their  progressive  improvement  and  civilisation, 
and  the  degree  of  improvement  and  civilisation  which  they  have  at  present  attained; 
and  also  to  enquire  into  the  distressed  condition  of  those  colonies."  To  adopt  the 
hon.  gentleman's  resolution,  therefore,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  lords'  committee,  as  with  the  ministerial  orders  in  council.  If  the 
government  had  come  to  a  conclusion  that  slavery  ought  to  be  forthwith  extinguished, 
and  if  they  saw  the  means  of  extinguishing  it,  consistently  with  the  well-being  of 
the  slaves,  the  rights  of  colonial  property,  snd  the  future  sal^ty  of  both  classes  of  the 
West  Indian  community,  he  earnestly  implored  them  to  take  the  question  into  their 
own  hands.  There  must  be  matters  of  detail  requiring  consideration,  though  the 
principle  might  appear  to  them  so  clear  as  to  be  irresistible.  But,  at  all  events, 
appoint  no  committee  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  for  that  would  be,  of  all  courses, 
the  least  calculated  to  effect  any  satisfactory  adjustment.  If  the  hon.  gentleman's 
committee  were  fairly  constituted,  it  must  consist  of  partisans  on  both  sides;  and 
then  what  chance  would  there  be  of  any  amicable  arrangement?  In  what  mode  the 
immediate  extinction  of  slavery  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  did  not  see.  How  they 
were  to  secure  the  future  well-being  of  all  parties — how  to  provide  for  the  future 
support  of  the  blacks — what  chance  there  was  of  immediately  substituting  free  labour 
for  slave  labour — were  all  questions  to  which  the  most  serious  consideration  must  be 

fiven,  before  he  could  consent  to  affirm  that  slavery  ought  to  be  at  once  abolished, 
[e  repeated,  that  if  the  ministers  saw  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  exting^sh  slavery, 
they  should  take  the  question  into  their  own  hands.  If  they  could  bring  forward  a 
plan  for  the  purpose  next  year,  so  short  a  delay  would  be  of  no  consequence,  com- 
pared to  the  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  so  great  an  object,  consistently  with  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  consistently  with  those  rights  of  property 
which  they  were  all  determined  to  respect.  If  there  were  details  not  yet  perfected — 
if  there  were  enquiries  still  to  be  made — let  them  make  such  enquiries  by  means  of 
Committees  of  their  own  body,  or  of  the  Privy  council ;  but  let  them  not  adopt  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  abstract  principle,  without  having  considered  any  one  of 
the  details  by  which  alone  it  could  be  carried  into  effect.  The  passing  of  such  a 
resolution  might  lead  to  a  miscoustruction  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  both 
by  the  whites  and  by  the  blacks;  might  widen  the  gulf  which  at  present  existed 
between  them;  might  make  the  slaves  still  more  impatient  of  slavery;  might,  by  the 
excitement  of  false  hopes,  encourage  them  to  resistance,  and  leave  us  no  alternative 
but  again  to  put  them  down  by  physical  force,  and  delay  the  time  for  giving  them, 
with  any  prospect  of  safety  or  advantage,  the  blessing  of  freedom.  He  trusted  that 
he  had  used  no  intemperate  language;  he  had  not  spoken  from  any  party  or  political 
considerations,  or  from  a  wish  to  throw  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
ministers  adopting  that  course,  which  would  enable  them  to  effect  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  this  most  difficult  question. 
In  reply  to  Lord  Howick, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  lord  had  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
his  having  spoken;  and  had  made  an  attack  which  the  noble  lord  well  knew  he  had 
not  the  power,  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  repeL  He  certainly  did 
not  expect  that,  in  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  slavery,  his  conduct  in  1827,  and 
in  1829,  in  relation  to  the  Catholics,  should  be  brought  before  the  House.  The 
noble  lord,  without  attacking  him,  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  the  colonial 
policy  of  the  government  [cries  of  ^^tpokal^^']  A&  the  House  would  not  allow  him 
to  enter  into  the  subject,  he  would  confine  himself  to  explanation.    He  never  bad 
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objected  to  the  order  in  coancil,  but  he  had  expressed  his  surprise  thai  the  nMm 
loni,  after  being  six  months  in  office,  should  have  publicly  spoken  of  an  order  in 
council,  which  ne  said  was  not  matured,  but  yet  must  be  adopted  to  the  letter  bj 
the  iodependent  legislature  of  each  colony.  He  had  never  objected  to  the  eztinctioa 
of  slavery,  but  he  had  said,  that  for  the  government  to  assent  to  resolutions  that 
slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  without  first  providing  the  means  by  which  th^  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  frightful  calamities,  which  every 
ttian  of  humanity  must  shudder  to  contemplate. 

Lord  Althorp  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  there  be  added  to  the  motion  the 
following  words,  "  And  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  this  House  of  May  15, 
1823." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  some  words,  implying  that  the  interests  of  the 
planters  should  be  protected,  ought  to  be  introducea  into  the  resolution. 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  Lord  Althorp's  amendment: — ^Ayes, 
163:  Noes,  90;  majority,  73. 
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Mat  25,  1832. 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read,-^ 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Farliamentary  Reform  UiU  for 
Ireland. — 

Mr.  Lefroy  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Lord  Castlercagh  seconded  the  amendment. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  debate, — 

Sib  Robkbt  PsBLsaid — Although  he  had  opposed  the  English  Reform  Bill  through- 
out, and  might  with  perfect  consistency  oppose  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  also,  as  tending 
to  aggravate  the  general  dangers  and  difficulties  which  he  anticipated  from  the 
working  of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  truth  were  he 
to  say,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had  formed  without  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. He  admitted  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  that,  having  determined  to 
abolish  the  system  of  nomination  boroughs  in  England,  it  was  the  almost  necessary 
consequence  that  nomination  boroughs  should  cease  to  exist  in  Ireland.  As 
far  as  the  private  interests  of  the  individuals  connected  with  these  boroughs  were 
concerned,  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  them;  they  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  principle  adopted  with  respect  to  similar  interests  in  the  Eng- 
lish nomination  boroughs.  So  far  as  these  boroughs  were  advantageons  in- 
struments in  bringing  forward  persons  of  talent  and  ability — so  far  as  they  were 
advantageous  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  government,  by  enabling  persons 
to  procure  seats  in  the  House,  who  were  selected  to  fill  high  offices  uncier  the 
Crown,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  effecting  their  return  by  appeals  to  popular 
favour — so  far,  no  doubt,  was  the  evil  of  their  destruction  aggravated,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  these  boroughs  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  anomaly  of  permitting  their  continued  existence  in  Ireland,  after  the 
forfeiture  of  the  franchise  here,  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied  for  a  moment. 
Having  thus  stated  the  apparent  necessity  for  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the  bill — 
if  he  hoped  that,  by  going  into  this  committee,  his  objections  to  many  of  the  details 
were  likely  to  be  remedi^ — ^if  he  thought  that  any  individual  had  a  plan  to  propose 
in  committee  which  would  remove  his  objections  to  the  measure  as  it  at  present 
stood,  he  might  be  content  to  reserve  cither  his  acquiesoence  in,  or  opposition  to 
this  bill,  until  the  third  reading ;  but  his  experience  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  left 
him  no  hope  that  any  such  course  would  be  pursued.  It  was  vain  to  conceel  from 
himself  the  probability  that,  by  dint  of  a  majority  similar  to  that  which  opposed  all 
amendments  in  the  English  Keform  Bill,  similar  amendments  would  be  equally 
resisted  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Refortn  BiU.  After  mature  deliberation,  and  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  the  right  hon.  genUeman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
bad  given  the  House  to  understand,  that  the.  mind  of  his  Mi^esty's  government  wai 
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made  up  as  to  the  principal  details  of  this  measure ;  and  that,  after  eighteen  months* 
oonsideratioii,  this  was  Uie  measure  of  reform  they  deliberately  and  advisedly  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  Without  disguising  the  force  of  those  considerations,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  destroy  nomination  boroughs  in  Enghind,  and  continue  them  in  Ireland 
—difficult  to  apply  reform  to  Scotland,  and  withhold  it  in  Ireland — he  still  must 
feaerve  to  himself  the  power  of  considering  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
might  have  on  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  state 
of  those  institutions  in  Ireland  which  it  would  necessarily  affect.  It  was  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  party  in  that  country,  its  peculiar  position  with  respect 
to  the  established  religion,  the  unequal  division  of  landed  property,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  present  distribution  of  that  property  had  taken  place — and  then  to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
establishment,  the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  existing  institutions  of  Ireland.  He 
feared  that  they  were  not ;  and  yet  this  was  a  consideration  at  least  as  Important  as 
that  to  which  he  had  before  adverted,  which  appeared  to  require  the  application  of 
the  same  principles  of  reform  to  Ireland  as  had  been  adopted  in  England.  No  man. 
proposing  a  new  representative  system,  would  think  it  wise  to  disregard  the  actual 
state  of  property  and  the  actual  constitution  of  society  in  the  country  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  the  year  1791,  when  the  French  had  to  form  a  representative 
system  for  the  first  time,  they  resorted  to  certain  ingenious  devices,  by  which  thov 
might  reconcile  the  influence  to  be  acquired  by  numbers,  with  the  influence  whicn 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  property.  They  established  a  different  system  to  that 
which  had  formerly  existed,  and  g^ve  to  property  what  they  considered  its  just 
weight  in  the  representative  system.  If  this  bill  passed,  there  could  be  no  hope 
thai  property  or  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland  would  be  adequately  and  fuUy 
represented.  The  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Kerry,  said  it  was  his  object 
that  property  should  be  fairly  represented,  exemplifying  what  he  meant  by  a  just 
and  liberal  remark — Lord  Enniskillen  lives  near  such  a  place,  and  God  forbid  that 
he  should  not  influence,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  return  for  that  place.  He  is  a  good 
landlord  and  kind  man,  said  the  learned  gentleman ;  he  spends  his  property  in  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  an  influence 
in  the  return  for  a  neighbouring  borough,  not  bv  direct  nomination,  but  by  the 
indirect  influence  of  property.  This  was  exactly  what  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  and  his 
party  had  always  contended  for ;  but  they  had  invariably  been  met  by  being  told 
that  Peers  ought  to  have  no  concern  in  elections,  and  being  reminded  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  this  House  passed  at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  condemnatory 
of  the  interference  of  Peers.  He  had  always  contended,  that  that  resolution  was 
never  meant  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  that  indirect  influence  which  a  Peer  must  ac- 
quire from  the  possession  of  property.  On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained,  that  it 
was  meant  to  exclude  altogrether  both  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  a  Peer  in 
elections.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  doctrine  was  correct  in  the  particular  case  of 
Lord  Enniskillen,  must  it  not  also  be  correct  in  the  instance  of  all  other  Peers  ? 
The  state  of  the  representation  of  Ireland  was  incidentally  explained  by  the  learned 
gentleman.  He  said  he  had  been  returned  for  three  counties  in  Ireland;  that  was 
to  say,  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  political  course  which  had  made  him  popular,  he 
had  had  such  an  influence  in  those  three  counties  as  to  have  been  returned  by  each. 
Now  certainly  tlie  learned  gentleman  had  not  been  returned  for  any  one  of  those 
counties  through  the  influence  of  property;  the  very  circumstance  that  he  mentioned 
— namely,  that  in  three  counties  he  had  been  enabled  entirely  to  overrule  the  in- 
fluence of  property:  and,  to  eflect  his  return  in  direct  opposition  to  the  influence  of 
projierty,  showed  that  property  had  not  its  due  weight  in  determining  the  county 
elccti(»ns  of  Ireland.  He  knew,  that  the  evil  of  which  he  was  speaking  arose  under 
the  present  system ;  that  the  objection  he  was  making,  if  valid,  applied,  not  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  elections.  But  the  question  was, 
would  not  the  Reform  Bill  aggravate  the  evil,  and  increase  the  force  of  the  objection  ? 
Would  it  not  give  new  and  additional  strength  to  those  influences  which  were,  even 
at  present,  sufficient  to  overbear  the  influence  of  property  ?  It  waa  no  argument  in 
favour  of  a  change  to  allege  that  the  present  system  nad  its  dangers,  if  the  tendency 
of  the  change  was  to  multiply  those  dangers.  In  his  opinion,  the  operation  of  this 
bill  would  exclude  the  influence  of  property,  and  give  adiditional  wdght  to  numben* 
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Was  it  his  fault  that  he  was  alarmed  at  a  measure  which  gave  greater  weight  to  the 
popular  voice  ?  Was  it  his  fault,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  put  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  avowed,  fairljr  and  candidly,  that  reform  was  not  their  object,  bat 
that  they  had  other  ends  in  view  f  The  learned  member  for  Kerry — a  man  who  it 
would  he  vain  to  deny  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other  individual  in  Ireland 
— the  learned  member  for  Kerry  said,  that  with  this  reform  he  never  could,  and 
never  would  be  satisfied ;  that  even  reform,  pushed  to  a  much  wider  extent  than 
the  present,  would  not  content  him.  No,  within  this  month  he  had  placed  upon 
record  his  unaltered  and  unalterable  opinion,  that  IreUnd  never  could  prosper  except 
by  a  repeal  of  the  union — not,  indeed,  by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  by  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union.  If  the  learned 
gentleman  said,  "  With  the  measure  of  reform  that  is  proposed  we  will  be  satisfied, 
because  it  gives  to  Ireland  a  fair  influence  in  the  representative  body,*'  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  assendng  to  this  bill;  but  when  he  said,  *'  Give  me  that 
measure,  not  ad  the  end  I  look  for,  but  as  the  means  by  which  I  can  proceed 
towards  the  attainment  of  another  object,"  the  learned  gentleman  afforded  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be  advanced  against  the  bill.  If  he  really  and 
sincerely  oeliev^  that  that  other  object,  the  repeal  of  the  union,  was  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  Ireland,  he  would  be  an  advocate  for  it ;  but  he 
saw  DO  prospect  whatever  of  security  for  this  country,  no  prospect  of  peace  or 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  in  the  dissolution  of  that  legislative  union  which  now  con- 
nected the  two  countries.  The  desire  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  that  union  made 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  so  anxious  for  reform ;  and  the  dr«id  of  the  conse- 

Suences  of  its  repeal  made  him  unwilling  to  increase  an  influence  which  was  to  be 
irected  with  all  its  enemes  to  that  as  the  paramount  object.  The  learned  gentle- 
man said,  that  if  the  English  House  of  Commons  were  to  reject  this  bill,  the 
consequence  would  be  the  election  of  an  independent  domestic  parliament  in  Ireland 
within  six  months.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  said,  that  the  House  had 
nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion  with  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  union.  But, 
could  it  be  denied  that  that  question  was  an  essential  dement  of  consideration  on 
this  occasion,  when  they  were  told  that  this  Reform  Bill  could  not  be  a  permanent 
arrangement,  but  that  it  was  only  useful  as  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  domes- 
tic legislature  in  Ireland?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  him  felt  so  many 
difficulties  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  union,  that  he  suggested  a  measure 
intended  to  solve  those  difficulties,  which  certainly  appeared  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  re-establishment  even  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament.  He  would  have, 
it  appeared,  two  domestic  parliaments,  one  to  sit  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland, 
which  shoidd  meet  repectively  in  October  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  two  countries ;  and  which,  at  a  UUer  period,  were  to 
form,  by  their  union,  an  Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  all 
those  subjects  in  which  legislation  for  the  empire  generally  may  be  said  to  consist. 
Was  ever  project  so  absurd?  How  would  it  be  possible  to  have  two  parliaments  in 
England,  with  different  decrees  of  authority,  and  meeting  for  different  purposes? 
How  could  there  be  an  Irish  Parliament,  tied  up  against  the  discussion  of  any  but 
merely  domestic  concerns?  What  constituted  domestic  concerns?  Did  they  include 
the  national  force — the  public  debl— the  public  revenue  ?  If  they  did  not,  where 
was  the  use  of  a  separate  parliament  ?  and  if  they  did,  where  was  Uie  limitation  on 
its  powers  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Nothing  but 
eternal  discord  and  confusion.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  aiter  thirty  years  of  union, 
that  you  could  replace  matters  as  they  stood  before  that  union.  Bad  as  they  were 
then,  they  would  become  tenfold  worse  in  case  of  its  repeal.  Suppose  the  learned 
gentleman  could  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and  again  re-establish  a  domestic 
parliament,  did  he  think  that  any  such  measure  could  tend  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  empire?  The  first  question  to  be  settled  in  such  a  case  would  be  the 
apportionment  of  the  debt  between  the  two  countries;  because,  if  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment were  to  exercise  a  power  of  taxation,  as  an  independent  parliament,  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  debt  should  be 
borne  by  England,  and  what  portion  should  be  sustained  by  Ireland.  If  Ireland 
took  her  just  portion  of  the  debt,  in  consequence  of  an  adjustment  between  the  two 
countries,  did  the  learned  gentleman  think  that  the  taxation  which  would  necesaari^ 
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be  impoMd  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  defray  the  interest  of  that  portion,  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  that  country?  How  many  other  questions  of  separate  inte- 
rest would  arise,  ouculated  to  provoke  the  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  independent 
national  legislatures!  It  was  said  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  depressed 
by  the  competition  of  England,  and  that  a  domestic  narliament  would  five  redress. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  run  the  race  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions?  Was 
Ireland  to  interdict  the  import  of  cotton  goods,  and  England  to  retaliate  by  high 
duties  on  Irish  com  ?  He  questioned  not  the  motives  of  tne  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman,  but,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  plan,  instead  of  being  the  friend  of  his  country, 
he  wocdd  prove  himself  her  very  worst  enemy.  Differing  thus  completely  from  Uie 
learned  gentleman  as  to  the  ultimate  measures  to  which  the  learned  gentleman 
looked,  it  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  he  should  object  to  furnish  the 
learned  gentleman  with  the  means  of  attaining  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  By 
what  means  did  the  learned  gentleman  propose  to  carry  the  measure  which  would 
be  entirely  destructive  of  the  legislative  union  ?  The  people  of  Irdand,  said  the 
learned  gentleman,  will  never  rest  until  they  obtain  it.  Ii  Ireland  were  never  to 
be  at  peace — ^if  she  were  to  be  involved  in  perpetual  agitation — if  there  were  to  be 
dubs  m  every  town  and  every  county — if  Irisn  interests  were  to  be  opposed  to  the 
English  on  every  occasion,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  such  a  system  of  agita- 
tion might  ultimately  prevail,  and,  by  disgusting  each  country  with  the  other,  end 
in  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  them.  But  why  were  these  interests  con- 
stantly to  be  brought  before  the  House  as  the  interests  of  rival  and  hostile  nations  f 
were  they  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinguishing  terms  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
— ^never  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider  themselves  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  same  king, 
without  reference  to  their  religious  creeds  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  just 
now  said,  *^  Give  us  the  same  laws  in  Ireland  as  you  have  in  England."  This  was 
Ms  complaint — ^the  two  countries  are  under  difierent  laws.  Now,  he  begged  to  ask, 
in  reply — where  the  difiWrence  did  exist — was  it  a  difiTerence  in  favour  of  England  ? 
Would  the  hon.  gentleman  be  content  to  abide  by  the  contract,  and  have  all  the 
lavirs  of  England  ?  Would  he  have  the  same  amount  of  taxation  in  tho  two  coun- 
tries? The  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  dry  up  the  ocean  that  divided  us;  and  he 
told  us  to  look  at  the  friendly  and  amicable  situation  in  which  France  and  Spain 
had  been  placed  since  they  overcame  the  barrier  established  by  the  Pyrenees.  The 
wish  of  the  learned  member  for  Kerry,  however,  from  whom  the  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  express  his  dissent,  was,  not  to  dry  up  the  ocean,  but,  by  a  rei^  of  the 
legislative  union,  to  oppose  a  new,  an  artificial,  and  an  insurmountable,  obstacle  to 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries.  The  hon.  gentleman  said.  Give  us  the 
same  laws  as  in  England ;  but  what  course  did  that  hon.  gentleman  take  upon  the 
law  with  respect  to  tithes  ?  Did  he  propose  to  place  Irdand  under  the  English 
tithe  law?  Far  from  it;  his  wish  was  not  for  identity  of  tithe  law  in  the  two 
countries,  but  for  no  tithe  law  in  Ireland.  What  became  of  his  complaint,  that  the 
laws  were  not  the  same,  when  he  himself  was  lahourine  to  establish,  both  in  respect 
to  taxation  and  to  tithe,  and  to  twenty  other  matters,  tne  justice  and  the  necessity 
of  different  laws  for  the  two  branches  of  the  empire  ?  It  was  said  that  reform  could 
not  endanger  the  Protestant  religion — that  the  existence  of  that  religion  did  not 
depend  upon  the  nomination  boroughs ;  but  a  reform  that  would  introduce  into  that 
House  a  vast'  majority  of  representatives  with  views  hostile  to  that  church,  would 
endanger  the  church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  asked, 
Why  should  the  Church  of  Ireland  be  under  any  alarm  ?  and  he  had  scarcely  put 
that  question  when,  by  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  two  gentlemen  from  the 
House  of  Lords  came  to  the  table  vrith  an  act  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  liad 
g^ven  their  assent*  entitled  '*  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  recover^r  of  tithes  in  certain 
cases  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.'*  The 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  to  thb  effect : — "  Whereas,  a  combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  has  for  some  time  existed  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  ordinaiy 
remedies  provided  by  law  for  the  recovery  thereof  have  been  evaded  and  defeated ; 
and  whereas  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  have  been,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  great  distress,  by  being  deprived  of  their  l^gal  maintenance."  Why, 
when  they  were  passing  bills  with  such  preambles,  could  the  rigrht  hon.  gentleman 
be  very  much  surprised  that  the  Church  of  Iraland  oonsiderra  itself  in  danger? 
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When  the  laws  were  defeated  by  illegal  combiDatiooi— when  mesobers  returned  bj 
the  popular  voice  in  Ireland  denounced  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  nuisanoe— Hsould 
he  be  surprised  that  that  church  viewed  a  measure  like  the  present  with  peculiar 
sensitiveness  and  anxiety?  The  learned  ffentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  said,  *'I  aoi 
not  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion — I  never  declared  myself  an  enemy  to  the 
Protestant  Church ;"  but  he  added,  ^^  though  I  have  not  declared  myself  an  enemy 
to  the  religion,  or  to  the  church,  still  1  am  a  decided  enemy  to  the  property  of  tfaie 
eburch.**  The  learned  gentleman  said,  that  religion  misht  exist  without  such  a  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  That  the  Church,  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  the  empire,  that 
Church  which  pleaded  the  prescription  of  300  years  in  favour  of  the  possession  of  its 
property — ^that  that  Church  was  to  consent  to  a  measure  which  would  deprive  it  of 
a  portion  of  its  legal  subsisteDce,  was  a  proposition  which  might  be  reconcilable  to 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  which  it  would  be  some  time  before 
the  Church  of  Ireland  could  be  brought  to  understand,  or  which  it  would  submit  to 
without  remonstrating  against  it  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice.  With  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  its  applicability  to  Ireland,  he  heard  one  hon.  gentle- 
man lament  that  it  had  not  produced  the  consequences  that  were  anticipated;  and 
he  had  been  asked,  whether  his  opinion  was  not  changed  as  to  the  pcuicy  of  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  He  might  lament  that  all  the  consequenoea 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  had  not  been  realised;  he  might 
lament,  and  deeply,  too,  that  he  had  been  disappointed  as  to  the  course  which  some 
persons  had  pursued;  but  be  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  never  could  think  that  it 
would  have  been  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  or  for  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  that  the  Catholic  Question  should  have  remained  still  unsettled,  and  that 
this  cause  of  excitement  and  agitation  should  have  been  added  to  the  others  which 
were  disturbing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland.  If  he  had,  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  had  passed,  to  act  that  part  over  again,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
foresee  all  that  had  occurred  since  the  passing  of  that  act,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  io 
other  countries  in  Europe,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  opinion  of  the  expe- 
diency of  settling  the  question  at  the  time  it  was  settled  would  be  confirmed.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  say,  he  did  not  think  that  the  question  would  have  beeo 
settled,  if  it  had  been  foreseen  that  such  a  measure  as  this  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  to 
follow  within  the  period  of  three  years.  Changes  were  then  made  in  the  represen- 
tative system  of  Ireland,  which  were  put  forward  as  motives  for  conceding  the  removal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities;  and  if  the  people  of  this  country  could  have  known  at 
that  time,  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  changes  to  which  he  referred  would 
be  rendered  of  non-eflbct  by  a  Reform  Bill,  the  di£Bculties  in  the  way  of  the  removal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities  would  have  been  insuperable.  When  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland  exercised  such  overpowering  influence  over  the  40«.  freeholders,  many  persons 
were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Relief  Bill,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  a  measure 
for  the  reduction  of  that  unjust  influence  which  the  40«.  francnise  conferred.  At 
that  time  a  great  experiment  in  government  was  attempted;  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics  was  in  itself  a  moral  and  political  revolution;  and  it 
would  have  been  of  immense  importance  to  have  permitted  that  measure  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  without  a  second  experiment  which  would  tend  to  retard  its  success,  and 
which  would  discourage  the  people  of  this  country  from  acouicscing  in  future  ib 
any  measure  to  which  they  have  a  repugnance.  They  would  find  by  experience, 
not  only  that  that  measure  was  not  a  final  one,  but  that  the  concurrent  measure  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  and  which  induced  them  to  consent  to  it,  was  to  be 
altogether  changed  by  a  proceeding  entered  into  three  years  afterwards.  On  these 
grounds,  then,  he  must  record  by  his  vote  his  dissent  from  this  bill.  He  thought  its 
provisions  not  in  harmony  with  the  Institutions  either  of  religion  or  of  property  in 
the  countiT  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied;  that  their  tendency  was  to  increase  aa 
influence  hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  union  between  the  two 
countries — and  that  their  adoption  at  the  present  time  was  inconsistent,  if  not  with 
a  compact,  at  least  with  an  understanding,  that  the  settlement  made  in  1829  was  not 
to  be  aisturbed.  For  these  reasons,  he  must  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  responsibility 
of  adopting  this  measure,  if  no  material  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  it:  and  being 
assured  that  no  such  alteration  was  in  eontemfdation,  or  would  be  fa? ourably  ooii^ 
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flidered,  be  knew  of  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present  of  giving^  bis  vote  against 
Ibe  bill 

Mr.  Stanley  baying  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  motion: — Ayes, 
246;  Noes,  130;  Majority  116. 


ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Mat  30,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  capital  puDisbmeots  in  certain  cases. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbel,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreed  in  the  principle  of  the  bill;  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  with  respect  to  one  particular  offence,  from  which 
the  punishment  of  death  was  removed  by  this  bill,  that  be  apprehended  great  evil 
migot  possibly  arise  from  such  a  provision ;  he  alluded  to  the  offence  of  stealing  in 
a  dwelling*boase,  which  stood  on  a  very  different  footing  from  other  offences  enu- 
merated in  the  bill.    There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
bouse,  and  stealing  cattle.     In  the  latter  case,  he  bad  ever  been  an  advocate  for 
modifying  the  severity  of  the  law.     At  the  same  time,  his  view  bad  always  been,  that 
such  a  modification,  to  be  effectual  and  permanent,  should  be  g^rodual ;  the  country 
then  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  the  legislature  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
mitigation  by  cautious  and  safe  experiments.     He  was  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the 
policy  of  an  immediate  and  absolute  remission  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of 
horse- stealing.    That  offence  stood  on  different  grrounds  from  the  offence  of  cattle- 
stealing.     The  moral  guilt,  indeed,  was  the  same;  but  the  inducements  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  two  offences  did  materially  differ.    In  the  case  of  the  horse,  the 
property  was  frequently  more  valuable,  the  protection  less,  and  the  chance  of 
detection  smaller;  not  only  because  the  animal  stolen  offered  the  means  of  escape, 
but  because,  from  the  demand  for  horses  in  foreign  countries — ^the  facilities  of  exporta- 
tion were  at  band.     However,  if  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  too  heavy  for  horse-stealing,  be  should  not  press  any  doubts  that  he  might 
entertain  upon  the  subject.    It  was  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  every  case  of  an 
experiment  in  legal  enactments,  the  result  might  turn  out  to  be  very  different  from 
what  general  expectation  supposed  it  would  be.     Take  the  case  of  the  game  bilL 
He  was  as  fully  conyinccd  as  any  one  else  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  tha 
experiment  should  be  made;  but  tnat  experiment  bad  not,  he  feared,  proved  satis- 
factory.  To  be  sure,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  passing  of  the  act,  an  encouragement 
might  have  been  g^ven  to  poaching,  which  would  soon  diminish,  and  perhaps  sufficient 
time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  justify  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  crime  unaer  the  new 
law  with  the  state  of  it  under  the  old.     There  appeared,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game  would  have  the  effect  in  diminishing 
poaching,  which  it  was  expected  and  intended  to  have.    With  respect  to  taking  away 
the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  above  £5,  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  that  might  prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  that  the  removal  of  the 
capital  punishment  might  hold  out  a  temptation  to  offenders.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  was  sometimes  a  very  aggpravated  crime,  accompanied  with  gross 
breach  of  trust,  especially  in  such  a  city  as  London,  where  property  to  an  enormous 
amount  was  frequently  left  in  the  care  of  servants.     Such  a  case  as  this,  for  instance, 
might  possibly  arise — a  gang  of  robbers  might  be  admitted  into  a  house,  through  the 
privity  of  a  servant ;  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  the  g^reatest 
violence  (though,  by  accident,  none  might  take  place),  and  yet,  as  there  was  no 
burglarious  entry  of  the  house,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  property  stolen,  the 
lives  of  the  guilty  parties  would  not  be  hazarded.    For  his  own  part,  be  could  hardly 
conceive  a  more  serious  offence  than  that  which  he  had  described;  and,  when  he 
considered  the  facility  with  which  crime  was  committed  in  the  metropolis,  he  must 
say,  that  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  most  dangerous  experiment.    He  therefore  trusted 
that  hon.  gentlemen  woukl  reserve  for  theiEtfelves  the  poww  of  making  an  alteration 
in  the  bill,  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper. 
In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general, — 
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government.  He  wished  to  know,  therefore,  whether  o^*^-  *-''  '^^^^  *'"'»»'*Jnfi*p^in** 
of  bringing  forward  some  measure  of  the  kiiv»  --^omI  feeling  a  strong  desire  to 
tn  <i»ich  «  m/«r.?«itv)  ^,^M»^9<^I*^c4iiM«-  wfCH  cHminal  prosecutions:  but  he  must  confess 
Ihiit  hB  had  fomid  rale  greatest  didSculties  in  the  way  of  such  general  improyement. 
In  looking  at  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  in  ScoUand,  he  had  always  considered 
that  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  it  had  much  to  recommend  them;  butthen, 
again,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  customs  of  another  country  into  this  would 
be  very  gp^eat;  so  that  it  did  not  follow,  even  though  it  was  conceded  that  the  system 
wab  better  in  ScoUand  than  in  England,  that  it  lulmitted  of  adaptation  to  the  latter 
country.  In  Scotland  there  was  this  great  advantage — that  there  was  a  public 
prosecutor,  or,  in  other  words,  a  person  who  never  acted  from  feelings  of  anger  or 
irritation — whenever  prosecuted  vaguely  or  lightly,  or  allowed  a  person  charged  to 
escape  through  favour  or  partiality,  or  the  unwillingness  to  incur  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  prosecution.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  were  generally 
disinclined  to  prosecute:  when  a  man  was  robbed,  his  first  impulse  was  probably  to 
punish  the  offender;  but,  after  three  or  four  days'  reflection,  he  began  to  weigh  the 
cost  of  prosecution^  both  in  money  and  time,  and  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  to  exert  himself  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  the  culprit  would  be  (to  adopt  a 
vulgar  saying)  throwing  good  money  after  bad;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  there 
were  few  men  so  public-spirited  as  willingly  to  undertake  the  vindication  of  the  law. 
Surely  that  was  a  defective  system  which  threw  upon  an  individual,  already  aggrieved 
by  the  loss  of  property,  the  serious  additional  expense  of  making  a  public  example  of 
the  thief.  With  respect  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  deny, 
that  our  state  of  secondary  punbhment  was  most  inefficient.  But,  though  it  was 
very  easy  to  make  that  assertion,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  difficult  to  introduce 
a  more  effective  system.  In  the  first  place,  be  could  not  admit  that  the  fear  of  death 
had  no  eflfoct  on  the  mind  of  a  man  about  to  commit  an  offence;  it  surely  had,  at 
least,  as  much  effect  in  deterring  him  from  the  crime  as  it  could  have  in  deterring 
an  aggrieved  party  from  prosecution.  But  in  what  did  the  secondary  punishments 
of  this  country  consist?  In  imprisonment,  and  in  transportation.  Now,  take  the 
case  of  Fauntleroy,  for  instance.  Would  his  case  have  been  adequately  met  by  either 
of  these  punishments?  Supposing  he  had  been  imprisoned,  and  supposing  he  had 
contrived  to  retain  (which  was  extremely  likely)  a  large  portion  of  hiis  ill*gotten 
property,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prevent  the  application  of  it,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  his  advantage.  If  he  was  visited  with  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and 
he  conducted  himself  plausibly,  he  would  become  an  object  of  public  sympathy,  and 
of  constant  solicitation  in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  b^n  sent  to 
New  South  Wales,  could  he  have  been  subjected  there  to  any  degrading  species  of 
servitude?  Would  it  not  have  revolte  public  feeling  to  see  a  man  of  talent  and 
education  filling  a  menial  office?  The  immediate  spectacle  of  inflictions  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  previous  habits  and  acquirements  of  an  offender  soon  awakens  a  sympatiby, 
which  is  more  powerful  than  the  feeling  of  resentment  at  his  crime,  or  even  than  the 
sense  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  punishment.  With  respect  to  the  proper  punish- 
ment for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  hu  must  again  take  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  legislature  ought  to  take  the  matter  most  seriously  into  its 
consideration  before  it  consented  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases 
coming  under  this  head.  Supposing  a  servant  opened  his  master^s  door  to  a  gang 
of  thieves,  and  £3,000  or  £4,000  worth  of  property  was  stolen;  was  not  that  a  most 
serious  case?  If  the  same  robbery  were  committed  by  means  of  a  burglaij,  it  would 
subject  the  offender  to  capital  punishment;  was  not  the  moral  g^lt  at  least  as  great 
in  the  case  which  he  supposed,  wherein  there  was  a  gross  breach  of  trust;  and  was 
not  the  danger  to  society  at  least  equal?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  put 
the  case  of  a  man  stealing  a  great-coat:  that  that  offence  should  be  punished  with 
death,  was  certainly  very  revolting;  and  he,  for  one,  would  give  hb  ready  consent 
to  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  precbide  the  possibility  of  such  an  infliction. 
But  this  bill  went  much  further;  it  attempted  no  distinction,  but  exempted,  without 
qualification,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  however  aggravatisd,  from 
the  punishment  of  death.  From  his  experience  of  the  state  of  crime  in  London,  of 
the  desperate  characters  it  contained,  ana  of  the  inefficiency  of  secondary  punishmenty 
as  at  present  administered,  he  certainly  must  confess,  thaSt^he  viewed  this  alteration 
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ap9'*°<C<fr^h"appreSeSia>ii  JTe  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying',  that  if 
punishment,  at  least  for  the  mo8i^l!gpiiM|[|^^jDD|uu^|^^^M||Mtt|^^ 
was  less  than  the  probable  evil  of  encouragin^SS^RR^H^R^HHffiHHlHVH 
of  a  veiy  serious  crime,  bj  the  assurance  of  complete  indemnity  so  far  as  their  lives 
were  concerned. 

Several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


INTERFERENCE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

JuHB  1,  1832. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  arising  out  of  some  questions  put  by  Sir  R.  Vyvyan 
to  Viscount  Palmerston  on  this  subject,— 

Sim  RoBEBT  Fxsi«  said,  I  wish  to  put  one  question  to  my  noble  friend,  which  I 
trust  he  will  have  no  objection  to  answer,  as  the  House  is  already  in  possession  of 
most  of  the  information  which  government  can  afford  on  the  subject.  In  the  month 
of  April,  1831,  a  demand  for  compensation  was  made  on  the  Portuguese  government, 
for  certain  grievances  and  losses  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by  British  subjects ; 
the  correspondence  on  which  subject  is  already  before  the  House.  I  now  wish  to 
know  whether  the  government  has  made  anv  fresh  demands  upon  Portugal  on  ac- 
count of  similar  losses  and  grievances,  the  mites  of  which  are  prior  to  the  month  of 
April  1831  P 

viscount  Palmerston :  It  is  true,  that  a  few  months  ago  a  further  representation 
to  the  Portuguese  government  was  made  on  account  of  some  individual  claims,  some 
of  which  were  made  previously  to  April,  1831. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  am  aware  that  when  there  is  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege 
before  the  House,  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  enter  into  discussions  on  questions ;  but, 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  my  noble  friend  ought  to  take  an  opportuni^  of  explaining 
to  the  House,  how  it  happens,  that  when  a  demand  was  made  on  Portugal  for  pecu- 
niary compensation — a  demand  which  apparently  contained  the  whole  of  the  British 
claims  up  to  that  date — the  government  should  choose  the  present  opportunity, 
pregnant  as  it  is  with  embarrassing  cireumstances  to  the  reigning  prince  of  Portugal, 
for  making  a  fresh  demand  for  claims,  reidly  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  former 
demand.  Such  a  course  appears  to  me  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality 
which  my  noble  friend  professes,  unless  he  can  show  that  the  cireumstances  under 
which  the  present  demand  is  made,  were  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  last  demand. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  that  it  was  not  expressly  asserted,  that  the  whole  of  the 
British  claims  were  put  forward  in  April,  1831 ;  but,  if  he  remembered  right,  the 
communication  from  the  British  ffovemment  to  the  Portuguese  government  contained 
some  such  expression  as  this — tnat  the  Portuguese  government  having  refused  to 
make  reparation  for  certain  losses  incurred  by  British  subjects,  his  Mijesty's  govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  determination  of  making  the  following  demajid:  there- 
fore, must  say,  that  though  this  was  not  a  direct  ultimatum,  it  was  something  very 
like  an  implied  one. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

JoNE  4,  1832. 

Sir  RoBxiT  Pbsl  hoped  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  would  allow  him  to  call  bit 
attention  to  a  subject  of  much  importance,  on  which,  from  the  situation  he  had  hdd, 
he  felt  much  interest.  A  considerable  time  back,  a  recommendation  from  the  Crovm 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  police 
through  the  country,  and  the  House  had  pledged  itself  that  it  would  take  the  subieet 
into  consideration.     Since  that  time,  no  measure  relating  to  it  had  been  proposeo  by 
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government.  He  wished  to  know,  therefore,  whether  goyemment  had  any  intontion 
of  bringriDg  forward  some  measure  of  the  kind,  or  whether,  finding  an  obstruction 
to-such  a  measure  from  local  causes,  they  had  abandoned  the  idea  altogether?  It 
was  very  desirable  to  know  whether  they  had  abandoned  the  matter,  because,  in  that 
case,  many  parts  of  the  country  would  be  disposed  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  establish  a  police  of  their  own. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  introduce  any  measure 
on  the  subject  during  the  present  session. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  the  city  had  the  power  to  make  any  alterations  in 
its  police  without  the  necessity  of  any  legislative  measure.  His  question  had  no 
relation  to  the  city  of  London,  but  rather  to  those  places  in  the  country  which  would 
take  steps  for  establishing  local  police,  if  they  understood  that  no  general  measure 
on  that  subject  were  intended. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 
June  4,  1832. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  the  ParUamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England  hod 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  certain  amendments. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  ^^  That  the  House  take  into  consideration  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  next  day,  and  that  the  amendments  be  printed.*' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

June  5,  1832. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Lords*  amendments  to  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  England. 

The  noble  lord,  after  explaining  the  amendments,  had  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  none  of  those  benefits  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  effect,  would  be  in  any 
degree  diminished  or  impaired  by  what  had  taken  place  since  the  bill  had  left  that 
House. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  and  Lord  Althorp  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Roabbt  Pni.  said,  that  the  question  before  the  House  beinff,  whether  thej 
should  assent  to  certain  amendments  introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
Reform  Bill,  he,  without  hesitation,  would  declare  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
assent  to  them ;  nay,  more,  that  if  they  had  been  proposed  for  his  adoption  last 
night,  without  even  being  printed,  he  should  have  been  ready  to  signify  nis  acqui- 
escence ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to 
consider  the  value  of  amendments  made  by  a  body  which  was  not  in  the  exercise  of 
its  independent  constitutional  powers.  Under  other  circumstances,  as  these  amend- 
ments extended  to  five  or  six  pages,  and  as  they  relate<l  to  the  most  important  act 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  last  century,  he  might  have  been  inclmed  to  ask 
for  some  days  to  consider  them ;  yet,  when  he  called  to  mind  that  they  were  amend- 
ments made  by  the  House  of  Lords  under  menace  and  compulsion,  he  cared  not  on 
what  day,  or  how  soon,  he  should  be  invited  to  agree  to  tliem.  They  were  mere 
amendments  of  detail  permitted  by  the  ministers,  and  not  amendments  reflecting 
the  real  opinions  and  independent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  noble  lora 
had  gravely  congpratulated  the  House  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  essential 
principles  of  the  bill  had  not  been  altered  by  those  amendments,  and  surely  he 
might  have  spared  this  taunt  upon  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Who  ever 
dreamed  that  those  amendments  had  been  introduced  by  a  House  of  I^rds  in  full 
possession  of  its  legislative  and  deliberative  powers  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that 
threats  were  held  out  to  them — was  it  not  notorious  that  they  were  menaced  by  a 
new  creation  of  Peers,  unless  they  passed  this  measure  without  any  idteration  of  its 
essential  principles  ?  The  noble  lord  had  acknowledged  that  a  creation  of  Peera 
had  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  whole  bill,  and  be  had  justified 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  if  it  had  been  found  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  But  did  not  the  noble  Ionics  admission  prove,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  the  Reform  Bill  under  circumstances,  and  in  a  state 
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BoihiDg  short  of  eompnlsion  ?  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if 
he  had  been  a  Peer,  he  would  have  persbted  in  opposing  the  bill,  penectly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  whether  such  a  course  of  proceeding  might  possibly 
lead  to  the  creation  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  Peers.  He  would  rather  have  forced  the 
gOTemment  into  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  than  haye  refrained  from 
giving  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  however,  that 
After  what  had  taken  place, — that  after  the  failure  of  his  Majesty  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration, and  after  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  and  the  country  were  placed — 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  he  repeated,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  considered 
the  case  as  altered,  and  that  ne  did  not  think  that  the  slightest  reflection  could  be 
east  upon  men  who,  in  such  a  position  of  afiairs,  and  swayed  by  the  most  honour- 
Able  motives,  had  abstuned  from  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  functions,  in  order 
to  rescue  the  king  from  a  dilemma  in  which  no  sovereign  in  this  country  had  ever 
before  been  plac^.  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  passing  of  this  act  was  about  to  take  plaee,  and  he  had  stated  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Now,  admitting  for  a  moment 
the  noble  lord^s  proposition — allowing  that  the  country  had  been  wrought  up  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  that  no  safe  alternative  was  left  them  but  to  pass  this  bill — 
still  he  would  say,  that  the  government  were  themselves  to  blame  for  the  necessity 
which  thus  left  no  choice,  no  discretion  to  the  legislature.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty^s  gtivemment  since  this  bill  had  been  introduced,  their  studious 
efforts  to  fan,  rather  than  to  assuage,  the  flame  of  excitement  which  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  such  a  measure  was  certain  to  create,  bad  involved  them  in  their  present  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  make  the  government 
responsible  for  the  imprudent  acts  of  any  individual.  The  noble  lord  had  admitted, 
that  he  was  personaUy  acquainted  with  one  that  had  been  named  in  this  debate  (Colo- 
nel Jones),  but  claimed  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of 
his  acts  or  sentiments.  He  could  not  deny  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord ; 
but  this  he  would  tell  him,  that  the  acts  performed,  and  the  sentiments  avowed  by 
the  members  of  the  government  themselves,  were  calculated  to  add  to  the  excitement 
which  prevailed ;  and  for  these,  and  not  for  the  violence  of  others,  did  he  hold  the 
government  responsible.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Althorp)  must  recollect  the  declara- 
tion which  he  himself  made  at  a  period  when  this  country  was  agitated  from  one  end 
to  the  other — the  noble  lord  must  recollect,  that  at  such  a  period,  he,  being  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  took  upon  himself  to  justify  the  exhibition  of  the  tri-colored 
flag,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereigpn  [hear,  hear].  Some  hon.  gentlemen 
behind  the  noble  lord  might  cheer  that  sentiment,  and  consider  the  expression  of  it 
creditable  to  the  noble  lord ;  but  he  would  assert,  that  a  sentiment  of  the  kind  should 
never  have  been  uttered  by  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown,  who  was  anxious 
to  soothe  the  violence  of  an  inflamed  populace.  He  believed  that  it  was  afterwards 
admitted  by  some  of  the  noble  lord^s  friends  that  it  was  a  hasty  declaration ;  but 
he  ilid  not  think  that  tlie  noble  lord  was  less  responsible  for  the  utterance  of  it. 
Declarations  equally  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  I^vonshire.  [Lord  John  Russell  here  observed  that  he 
had  not  advised  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes.]  llie  noble  lord  entirely  mistook  him. 
He  never  meant  to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  a  participation  in  the  abominable 
doctrine,  that  a  subject  of  the  king,  upon  his  own  sense  of  existing  rrievances  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  was  justified  in  refusing  the  payment  of  taxes.  What  he  meant 
to  refer  to  was,  a  letter  of  the  noble  lord's  which  had  been  published,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Reform  Bill  was  characterised  as  the 
"whisper  of  a  faction.^*  When  expressions  such  as  these,  with  reference  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  fell  from  persons  filling  the  situations  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
what  other  purpose  could  they  serve  but  to  add  to  the  excitement  that  already 
existed,  and  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  independent  councils  of  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  ?  It  certunly  was  not  just  to  make  individuals  of  a  party  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  yiolent  declarations  of  the  journals  which  espoused  their 
principles  or  advocated  their  views ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  found  one 
newspaper  in  the  constant  habit  of  publishing  matttsrs  that  could  only  come  from 
persons  in  ofilcial  situations,  and  afterwards  promulgating  sentiments  of  the  most 
revolting  nature,  calculated  to  excite  a  desperate  mob  to  the  assassination  of  those 
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who  were  opposed  to  them  in  political  opinions — the  public  could  not  eaal  j  dis^ 
criminate— they  saw  the  prompters  to  violence  on  one  day,  made  the  chosen  organs 
of  tlie  government  on  the  next — and  inferred  that  while  such  a  connection  ex- 
isted, the  government  did  not  heartily  and  effectually  condemn  the  atrodoos 
language  to  which  he  referred.  The  acts  of  his  Migesty^s  ministers,  the  declara- 
tions which  they  had  made,  and  the  conduct  which  they  had  so  unwisely,  and,  for 
the  country,  so  unfortunatdy,  pursued — these  were  the  things  which  had  brought 
us  to  the  present  pass,  and  for  which  his  Majesty*s  government  were  held  justly 
responsible.  He  viewed  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  apprehension  the  passing  this 
bill.  He  might  admit,  that  there  was  no  other  alternative  now  left  to  them  but  to 
pass  it — ^he  might  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
from  the  annihilation  of  their  independence,  but  to  withdraw  their  opposition  nrom 
the  bill ;  but  they  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the  passing  of  this  measure,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  pass,  would  form  a  fatal  precedent,  one  to  which  his 
Majesty^s  government  mignt  again  and  again  recur  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
assent  to  other  measures,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  clamour,  thev  might 
bring  forward.  Whenever  the  government  came  to  deal  with  the  corn-laws,  or 
other  questions  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 

nle,  the  precedent  furnished  by  the  present  occasion  would  be  appealed  to ;  and 
ey  should  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  excitement,  the 
necessity  of  restoring  tranquillity  would  be  made  a  plea  for  menacing,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  destroying  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  could  not 
avoid  again  referring  to  the  sentiments  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  TLord  Milton) 
was  understood  to  have  avowed  on  a  recent  occasion.  That  noble  lord,  it  was  said, 
had  stated,  that  if  his  Mijesty  formed  any  other  government  than  the  present, 
or  if  he  refused  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  (Lord  Milton)  would 
refuse  to  pay  the  taxes.  How  could  they  expect  obedience  to  the  laws  if  such 
were  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  persons  in  high  stations  ?  Would  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  qmetly  submit  to  the  payment  of  their  taxes,  if  the  noble  lord, 
who  was  blessed  with  an  affluence  which  they  did  not  possess,  should  refuse  to  pay 
those  to  which  he  was  subject  ?  Upon  what  grounds,  or  bv  what  right,  would  he 
enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  rates,  or  rent,  if  his  was  tne  true  £>ctrine— that 
men  on  their  own  view  of  public  oprievances  were  justified  in  resisting  the  authority 
of  law  ?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  not  how  any  resrular  government  could  bie 
maintained,  if  persons  filling  the  situation  in  society  of  the  noble  lord — the  sup- 
porters and  the  friends  of  the  government — should  set  an  example,  which  evidently 
tended  to  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  law 
and  all  social  order.  How,  he  repeated,  could  government  exist,  if  each  individual, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  was  to  constitute  his  own  feelings  and 
passions,  and  not  the  law,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  make  himself  the  8<^ 
judge  of  the  policpr  and  duty  of  obedience  to  his  sovereign  f  He  had  already  said, 
that  he  looked  with  apprehension  to  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the 
passing  of  this  measure.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  in  the  country  would  more 
desire  to  see  the  failure  of  his  own  predictions,  and  no  man  would  do  more  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  their  accomplishment  They  were  now  upon  the  eve  of  that  wruch 
the  noble  lord  (lord  Althorp)  and  his  right  hon.  coll^igue  (Mr.  Stanley)  had 
acknowledged  to  be  a  perilous  experiment.  That  was  the  expression  used  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and,  in  his  opinion,  most  correctly  used.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  the  duty  of  all  persons,  and  more  especially  of  those 
connected  with  the  executive  government,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
admitted  peril  of  the  experiment;  and,  as  much  would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the 
first  general  election,  he  did  hope  that  a  dissolution  would  not  take  place  without 
the  passing  of  those  precautionary  measures  by  which  even  the  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  accompanied.  He  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  biH,  giving  the  government  the  power  of  dissolving  the  par- 
liament without  waiting  lor  the  passing  of  the  boundary  bills,  or  the  completion  of 
the  registry.  He  apprehended,  however,  that  that  clause  was  assented  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  express  assurance  of  bis  Majesty^s  government,  that 
it  was  meant  to  meet,  not  a  practical,  but  a  theoretical  difficulty ;  not  a  probable, 
but  a  barely  possible  occurrence.    The  clause  had  been  proposed  and  passed  for 
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tbe  single  purpose  of  guarding  against  an  embarrassment  which  might  arise  in  the 
event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  before  the  assembly  of  the  new  parliament.  He  did 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  King's  government  contemplated  a  measure,  than 
which,  he  wonld  say,  a  greater  fraud  could  not  be  committed  on  the  parliament, 
namely,  a  dissolution,  under  the  present  circumstances,  without  the  passing  of  the 
boundary  bill  and  the  completion  of  the  registry  It  was  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  boundary  bills  would  be  passed  previous  to  a  dissolution,  that  the 
clause  he  had  referred  to  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill.  If  a  dissolution  were  now 
resorted  to,  and  if  the  persons  possessed  of  the  new  right  of  voting  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  it  without  the  check  of  registration,  the  g^reatest  calamity  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  country;  for  he  would  again  repeat,  that  the  character  of  our  future 
measures  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  first  general  election.  lie 
was  sure  that  on  that  side  of  the  House  no  unnecessary  delay  or  obstruction  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the  boundary  bills.  Let  the  noble  lord 
opposite  take  what  course  h^*  should  think  most  expedient  to  facilitate  their  passing, 
and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  promise  him  that  no  vexatious  impediment  should 
be  offered.  As  the  present  was  a  self- condemned  parliament,  it  was  not  likely  that 
it  would  ever  again  meet  for  the  transaction  of  public  business ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
preparatory  measures  were  completed,  a  dissolution  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  At  the  same  time  he  hoped  there  would  be  an  interval  in  which  the  present 
excited  feeling  might  give  place  to  more  sober  views.  He  heard  with  regret  the 
declaration  last  night  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who,  though  he 
formerly  told  them  that  this  was  to  be  a  final  measure,  then  said  that  he  did  not 
care  wKether  the  amount  of  qualification  were  fixed  at  £10  or  £5,  as  he  was  sure, 
after  the  passing  of  this  measure,  to  be  able  to  insist  on  the  latter  as  the  limit. 
Taking  that  declaration  as  an  index  of  present  temper,  he  thought  that  time 
should  be  afforded  for  abating  the  passions  and  cooling  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  What  man,  he  would  ask,  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
could  advocate  the  existence  of  these  political  associations,  whose  avowed  object  was, 
to  control  the  right  of  voting  ?  He  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  interfere  with  these  political  unions ;  but  they  expressed 
their  confident  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  would  ensure  their  suppres- 
sion. But  if  the  political  unions  made  their  sittings  permanent,  if  they  obtained 
the  control  over  the  right  of  voting  conferred  by  the  bill — whatever  hon.  gentlemen 
might  think  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  had  been  living  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  his  opinion  there  had  been  no  grievance  heretofore  sustained  half  so 
intolerable  as  the  domination  which  was  to  come.  He  hoped  that  his  M^esty*.** 
government  were  justified  in  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  England ;  but,  if  they  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  he  hoped 
they  would  then  have  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  constitutional  power  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  would 
rescue  them  from  the  wretched  and  degraded  tyranny  under  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  live.  By  the  King's  Speech,  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  ministers  were  in  some  measure  pledg^  to  this.  In  his  speech  his  Ma- 
jesty says, — **  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  constitution,  I  can  never  sanction  any 
interference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights  which  secure  to  my  peoide 
the  privileges  of  discussing  and  making  known  their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting 
these  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext, 
which,  in  their  form  and  character,  arc  incompatible  with  all  regular  frovemment, 
and  are  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law;  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  my  faithful  subject*,  to  second  my  determined 
resolution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings  by  which  the  peace  and  security  of  my 
dominions  may  be  endangered."  They  were  then  about  to  give  their  final  assent  to 
that  bill,  the  desire  for  which  was  said  to  be  the  chief  cause  and  justification  of  Poli- 
tical Unions.  With  the  cause,  then,  the  effect  ought  also  to  cease.  If  it  did  not,  it 
would  become  the  dnty  of  this  House  to  consider,  before  the  separation  of  parlia- 
ment, the  propriety  of  redeeming  the  pledges  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty, 
and  of  putting  an  end  to  proceedings,  the  continuance  of  which  was  declared  from 
the  throne  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  good  government,  and  opposed  alike  to  the 
provisions  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
84- Vol  IL 
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In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley, — 

Sir  Roltert  Peel,  in  explanation,  denied  that  he  required  a  creation  of  Peers  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  menace  was  worse 
than  a  creation.  In  answer  to  the  allegation  that  the  late  government  had  opposed 
every  species  of  reform  in  the  Church,  he  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  the  late  government  had  issued  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  unions,  and  had  effected  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Act.  He  might,  on  some  future  occasion,  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
how  far  the  present  government  had  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  that  conunis- 
sion.  Reform  was  too  wide  a  question  for  him  to  enter  upon  in  an  explanation;  but 
he  must  remark,  that  it  was  natural  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  government,  for  he  well  remembered  that  when  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  J.  Russell)  gave  his  support  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  whp 
was  opposed  determinedly  to  reform,  that  tho  noble  lord*s  justification  of  his  own 
conduct  was  this,  that  the  people  of  England  had  become  careless  about  reform,  and 
that  on  account  of  their  indifference  he  should  never  come  forward  with  any  mea- 
siu^  of  reform  ag^in. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  tho  Lords,  were 
agreed  to. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA. 

JuKB  14,  1832. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  moved  for  copies  of  all  correspondence,  since  May  1831,  be* 
tween  the  Commissioners  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  respecting  the  pecuniary  claims  of  British  subjects,  cmt 
native  Indian  ))rinces,  or  other  natives  of  British  India,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  P^ast  India  Company. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  was  convinced  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  most  unfit 
tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  this  kind;  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  charter  of  the  Company  would  not  be  renewed  without  their  consenting  to 
the  appointment  of  some  body,  whether  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a  Special 
Committee,  who  would  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  odium  of  resisting 
the  just  applications  of  individuals,  through  a  sense  of  the- inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
cedent, or  from  a  conviction  of  their  own  incompetency.  The  House  had  followed 
this  course  with  resi)ect  to  elections,  and  he  did  not  know  why  they  should  not  also 
adopt  it  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  individuals,  which  were  always  considered  with 
favour  when  made  against  powerful  bodies  or  companies.  He  must  strongly  object 
to  the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  such  claims,  when  ma^e  by  indivi* 
duals  against  the  East  India  Company,  because  that  was  calculated  to  shake  the 
authority  of  that  Company  in  India.  He  did  not  know  the  intentions  of  govern* 
ment  on  this  subject.  [I^ord  Althorp  said,  that  the  Question  was  under  consider* 
ation.]  He  was  glad  to  hear  this  from  the  noble  lord,  as  he  thought  the  charter 
should  not  be  renewed  without  such  an  assurance.  As  he  understood  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  produce  the  correspondence,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  complete,  he 
would  recommend  his  hon.  friend  not  to  press  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
Juke  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
restrain,  in  certain  cases,  party  processions  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  a 
brief  speech,  pointed  out  the  evib  attending  these  processions,  and  trusted  there 
would  be  no  op]x>sition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Several  members  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  a  similar  situation  as  other  honourable  members  with 
regard  to  this  bill;  for,  from  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
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was  at  a  loss  eycn  to  guess  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  processions  which  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  wished  to  put  down,  and,  therefore,  h&  should  like  to  sec  the  bill 
before  he  pledged  himself  to  its  support.  He  certainly  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise  of  opinion  in  allowing  the  measure  to  be  introduced;  and  he 
would  therefore  suggest,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  divide  the  House.  The 
measure,  he  thought,  was  desirable,  for  he  was  opposed  to  party  processions,  as  they 
were  only  calculated  to  lead  to  disturbances.    He  was  ^ware  of  the  injurious  effects 

froduced  by  those  processions  on  the  minds  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
reland ;  and  he  certainly  thought  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  avoid  processions  calculated  to  irritate  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men. To  celebrate  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  birth-day  of  Ring  William, 
would  have  little  effect  in  this  country;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  comme- 
morated in  Ireland  with  the  view  of  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  could  be  no  other  object  in  view:  ho,  therefore,  most  anxiously  wished  that 
this  source  of  irritation  should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  was,  however,  more  desirable 
that  party  processions  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  exercise  of  such  influence  as 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sligo,  had  exerted,  than  by  legislative  enactments ; 
but  if  the  latter  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  so  <lesirable  an 
object,  he  should  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  a  measure  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  subject  to  legislate  on;  and  he  did  not  sec 
how  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  was  to  steer  clear  of  all  the  evils  with  which  he  was 
surrounded;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  They  should  strive 
to  g^t  rid  of  the  animus;  for,  as  long  as  that  remained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
a  stop  to  acts  which  would  excite  irritation.  It  was  very  easy  to  say,  that  no  party 
processions  should  take  place  on  the  12th  of  July;  but  it  was  so  easy  to  have  the  cele- 
brations on  other  days,  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  preventing  them  be- 
ing hold  on  the  17th  of  March,  or  the  12th  of  July.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  other  difficulties  to  deal  with ;  he  had  to  define  what  party  processions 
were;  we  can  tell  well  enough,- in  common  parlance,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  meaning  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  too,  wished  to  interdict  the  party  proces- 
sions of  the  Protestants,  how  could  he  avoid  putting  a  stop  to  those  demonstrations 
of  physical  force;  the  object  of  which  was  not,  perhaps,  to  oppose  by  force,  but  to 
intimidate  and  to  prevent  the  administration  of  the  law  of  the  land?  The  state  of 
Ireland  was  such  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference.  When  bodies  of  men  to  the 
number  of  20,000  or  30,000,  headed  by  priests,  were  moving  about  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  collection  of  tithes,  an  illegal  object,  it  was  right  to 
interdict  them  by  law,  as  well  as  these  processions.  In  either  case  the  object  of  tho 
law  would  be,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
put  down  the  Protestant  processions,  he  did  not  see  on  what  ground  these  demon- 
strations of  physical  force  could  be  defended,  which  were  brought  forward  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  the  law,  and  which  placed  in  danger  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  loyal  subiects  of  the  king.  He  certainly  could  not  imagine  how  the 
rights  or  the  liberties  of  the  subject  could  be  violated  by  putting  a  stop  to  these 
assemblies.  He  did  not  see  how  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  couM  interdict  party 
processions,  unless  he  aJso  put  a  stop  to  these  lai*ge  congregations  ofncrsons  which 
tended  to  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
show  that  the  exercise  of  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  these  processions. 
If  influence  would  not  prevail,  he  would  not  oppose  a  legislative  interference,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  would  be  effectual ;  but  it  would  not  be  effectual,  unless  a  stop 
were  put  to  the  assemblies  he  had  alluded  to. 
After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 
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June  15, 1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into 
committee  on  the  Pariiamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland. 
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Od  the  question  that  schedule  D  stand  part  of  the  bill, — 

Mr.  Outlar  Fergusson  moved  that  Greenock  be  omitted  from  schedule  D  ;  and.  if 
that  motion  were  agreed  to,  would  afterwards  move  that  it  be  combined  with  Port- 
Glasgow,  and  placed  in  schedule  E. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  no  place,  according  to  the  proceedings  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  had  a  better  title  to  be  united  to  another  than  Port- Glasgow  had  to 
Greenock.     The  objections  to  their  union  were  most  inconsistent.     It  was  said  that 
Port-Glasgow  had  a  constituency  of  178,  or,  at  most,  211  voters,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  worthy  of  being  represented ;  and  it  was  also  said,  that  Port- Glasgow 
ought  not  to  be  joined  with  Greenock,  because  it  would  swamp  that  place,  which 
had  a  constituency  of  1 ,000 ;  and,  lastly,  that  Greenock  had  of  itself  a  sufficient 
constituency  to  entitle  it  to  separate  representation.     But  was  this  to  be  an  argu- 
ment with  them  who  had  added  Toxteth-park  to  Liverpool  ?~who,  when  they  found 
constituencies   of   10,000  or  12,000,  added  to   them   others   of  2,000  or  3,000? 
With  respect  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  which  was  spoken  of  as  existing  bitwcen 
these  places,  that  was  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  united,  for  it  would 
reconcile  their  differences.     He  could  not  conceive  that  two  towns  in  the  same 
county,  at  the  farthest  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other,  could  have  feelings  so 
irreconcilable  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  join  them  in  one  constituency ;  yet  one 
would  think,  to  hear  hon.  gentlemen  talk  of  their  conflicting  interests,  that  they 
were  composed  of  factions,  as  hostile  as  any  which  existed  during  the  civil  wars,  or 
as  e? cr  France  and  England  had  been.   But,  admitting  the  fact,  although  he  should 
still  say  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  upon  the  assumption  of  such  jealousies,  what 
harm  could  Port-Glasgow  do  to  Greenock,  when  it  would  form  barely  a  fourth  part 
of  the  constituency  common  to  the  two  ?     If  Port-Glasgow  were  identified  in  in- 
terest with  Glasgow,  perhaps  it  might  be  joined  with  that  latter  town,  although 
Glasgow  was  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Port-Glasgow.    There  were  three  towns, 
two  of  them  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other,  and  the  other  twenty-five  miles 
off';  but  the  House  was  to  assume  that  there  was  such  an  hostility  between  the  two 
first  that  they  should  not  be  joined  together,  but  that  one  of  them  should  be  joined 
to  the  town  which  was  twenty-five  miles  off*.     If  the  House  were  to  abide  by  the 
principles  on  which  Toxteth-park  was  united  to  Liverpool,  and  Folkestone  joined 
to  Hythe,  on  what  principle  could  it  be  refused  to  join  Port-Glasgow  to  Greenock  ? 
He  had  heard  it  contended  that  Greenock  had  flourishing  manufactures ;  but  such 
was  not  the  statement  of  the  commissioners.  What  they  said  was  this, — "  Greenock 
cannot,  at  present,  be  considered  a  manufacturing  town  ;  but  it  is  likelv  to  become 
so,  as  great  water  power  has  been  provided  for  driving  machinery.       Why  not, 
then,  include  in  the  constituent  body,  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  manufacturing 
place,  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  ?    In  spite  of  any  little  jealousies  which 
might,  perhaps,  occ-asionally  have  arisen,  two  towns  could  not  exist  side  by  side  in 
this  manner,  and  have  a  separate  interest.     If  the  value  of  property  were  increased 
in  Greenock,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  prosperity  in 
Port-Glasgow.     But  if  there  should  be  any  paltry,  narrow  jealousies,  arising  from 
a  desire  in  each  to  obtain  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  the  House  ought  to  show 
itself  above  them ;  and,  above  all,  endeavour  to  reconcile  such  unjust  pretensions  by 
uniting  the  two  towns  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  right. 

In  reply  to  Lord  John  Russell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  supposed,  till  he  heard  the  learned  lord's  remark, 
that  the  principles  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  ought  to  have  been  carried,  as  they 
were  so  excellent,  across  the  Tweed.  He  had,  in  the  discussion  on  the  English  Bill^ 
iklmitted  the  force  of  the  aivument,  that  they  ought  not  to  encourage  separate 
interests  by  altogether  separating  the  inhabitants  of  towns  from  counties ;  yet  now 
it  was  proposed  to  encourage  separate  interests.  The  noble  lord  seemed  to  think 
that  no  other  town  as  large  as  Greenock  had  been  denied  a  separate  member: 
but  hod  not  the  ministers  added  Musselburgh,  which  was  six  miles  distant,  to 
Leith,  the  electoral  houses  of  which  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Greenock? 
He  could  not  believe  that  two  neighbouring  and  prosperous  places  could  entertain 
that  irreconcilable  hostility  which  was  said  to  exist  between  Port-Glasgow  and 
Greenock.  Even  if  that  were  the  case,  he  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be 
separated  under  a  representative  system  which  united  Tothill  Fields  and  (irosvenor 
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Square  in  the  saine  district.  But  if  the  hostility  was  so  great,  he  should  say  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Uouse  not  to  pcqK'tuate  it  by  drawing  a  broad  liue  of  distinction 
between  them. 

Lord  John  Ruifsell  would  repeat  that  it  was  fair  to  do  that  for  Greenock  which 
had  been  done  for  Perth. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  amendment : — Ayes,  47  ;  Noes,  73— majority,  26. 
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Juke  18,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland, — 

Mr.  O'Conocll  presented  two  petitions  against  the  bill,  and  praying  for  a  more 
extensive  and  just  measure  for  Ireland. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

SiB  RoBKET  P£EL  Said,  that  he  certainly,  in  common  with  the  hen.  member  for 
Ilchester  (Mr.  Petre),  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  to  assert,  the  other 
evening,  that,  at  the  time  the  Irish  Catholics  obtained  emancipation,  the  English 
Catholics  would  have  been  content  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  member  for  Ilchester  was  perfectly  justified  in  rising  in  his 
place  on  this  occasion ;  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  appealing  to  the  late  Secre- 
tary to  the  Catholics  of  England  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  think  that  his  doing  so  at 
all  called  for  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  on  the  night  referred 
to,  make  a  most  extraordinary  declaration.  He  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  ffentie- 
man,  after  the  division  on  that  night,  referring  to  the  vote  given  by  the  English 
Catholic  members  on  that  occasion,  declare  that  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised  of 
their  rights,  and  that  the  penal  code  should  be  again  appli^  to  them.  The  English 
Catholic  members  expressed  their  opinions  independently  upon  a  certain  subject, 
and  for  so  doing  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  re-subject  them  to  the  penal 
code!  Was  the  hon.  member  aware  that  such  doctrine  would  justify  altogether 
the  past  existence  of  the  penal  code,  for  that  code  waj>  enacted  solely  against  opinions? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  talked  of  the  ragged  and  shirtless  40s.  freeholders, 
and  yet  such  were  the  persons  to  whom  he  wished  the  franchise  to  be  extended. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  considered  the  riglit  hon.  member  for  Tam worth 
possessed  of  singular  advantages  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as,  from  having  been 
on  both  sides,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  great  facility  on  one  side  or  the 
other, — 

SiE  Robert  Peel  would  not  then  go  into  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  had 
veered  about  in  {)olities  for  profit  or  for  place ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  House,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  defended  himself, 
or  had  not  rather  attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Uouse  from  himself  by 
making  an  attack  on  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  He  agreed  with  the  learned  gentleman, 
that  there  were  politicians  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  and  he  would  add,  that 
there  were  politicians  who  scrupled  not  to  keep  a  whole  country  in  agitation,  and  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
private  and  selfish  ends.  He  would  ask  the  House,  if  there  was  common  justice  or 
common  sense  in  the  position,  that  members  of  parliament,  and  those  members 
Catholic,  should,  on  account  of  their  having  given  an  independent  vote,  be  deprived 
of  their  rights,  and  have  a  code  of  disabilities  re-enacted  specially  for  them  ?  Such 
were  the  intolerant  principles  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  wouhl  act,  if  he  had 
the  power.  He  had  seen  in  other  countries  men  professing  principles  of  extreme 
liberality,  like  the  learned  member,  who,  when  they  got  the  possession  of  power,  dis- 
played a  tyranny  which  had  never  been  exhibited  by  the  greatest  de8|x>ts  of  ancient 
or  modem  times.  He  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  hon.  member,  and  his 
readiness  to  put  his  wishes  in  execution,  if  enabled  to  do  so.  When  the  hon.  mem- 
ber talked  about  the  40s.  freeholders,  did  he  forget  that  he  himself  only  propo.sed 
by  his  motion  t6  restore  the  franchise  to  the  408.  freeholders  in  fee,  who  formed  4 
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In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley, — 

Sir  Uol)ert  P(*el,  in  explanation,  denie<l  that  he  required  a  erealion  of  F^ers  befoR 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  menace  was  wone 
than  a  creation.  In  answer  to  the  allegation  that  the  late  government  had  opposed 
every  species  of  reform  in  the  Church,  he  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  geotle- 
man,  that  the  late  government  had  issued  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  unions,  and  had  emcted  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Act.  He  might,  on  some  future  occasion,  ask  the  riffht  hon.  gendemu 
how  far  the  present  government  had  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  that  commis- 
sion. Reform  was  too  wide  a  question  for  him  to  enter  upon  in  an  explanation;  but 
he  must  remark,  that  it  was  natural  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  shoold  be 
ascribed  to  the  government,  for  he  well  remembered  that  when  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  J.  Ilu.^scll)  gave  his  support  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  opposed  determinedly  to  reform,  that  the  noble  lord's  justification  of  faia  ova 
conduct  was  this,  that  the  people  of  England  had  become  careless  about  refonn,  and 
that  on  account  of  their  indifference  ho  should  never  come  forward  with  any  mea- 
sure of  reform  again. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Loids,  wen 
agreed  to. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  PRINCES  OF  INDIA. 

June  14,  1832. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  moved  for  copies  of  all  correspondence,  since  May  1831,  be^ 
tween  the  Commissioners  for  conducting  the  affiUrs  of  India,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  respecting  the  pecuniary  claims  of  British  subjects,  or 
native  Indian  ))rinces,  or  other  natives  of  British  India,  sulgcct  to  Uie  authority  of 
the  Kast  India  Company. 

Sir  Robkbt  Peel  was  convinced  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  most  unfit 
tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  this  kind;  and  he  hoped,  tbcreferB^ 
that  the  charter  of  the  Company  would  not  be  renewed  without  their  consenting  tt 
the  appointment  of  some  body,  whether  memlx?rs  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  a  Special 
Committee,  who  would  relieve  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  odium  of  reststiag 
the  just  apf)lications  of  individuals,  through  a  sense  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
cedent, or  from  a  conviction  of  their  own  incompetency.  The  Iloufe  had  followed 
this  course  with  respect  to  elections,  and  he  did  not  know  why  they  should  not  sJso 
adopt  it  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  individuals,  which  were  always  considered  with 
favour  when  made  against  powerful  bodies  or  companies.  He  must  strongly  ol^jeet 
to  the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  such  claims,  when  ma4e  by  indivi- 
duals against  the  East  India  Company,  because  that  was  calculated  to  shake  the 
authority  of  that  Company  in  India.  He  did  not  know  the  intentions  of  goTcn- 
ment  on  this  subject.  [Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the. question  was  under  conuder- 
ation.]  He  was  glad  to  hear  this  from  the  noble  lord,  as  he  thought  the  charter 
should  not  be  renewed  without  such  an  assurance.  As  he  understood  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  produce  the  correspondence,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  complete,  he 
would  recommend  his  hon.  friend  not  to  press  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


PARTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
Junk  14,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Dill  to 
restrain,  in  certain  cases,  party  processions  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in  a 
brief  speech,  pointed  out  the  evils  attending  these  processions,  and  trusted  there 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  tlie  Bill. 

Several  members  having  addressed  the  House, — 

SiE  llonKBT  Peel  was  in  a  similar  situation  as  other  honourable  members  with 
regard  to  this  bill;  for,  from  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  ha 
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was  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  processions  which  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman  wished  to  put  down,  and,  therefore,  he  should  like  to  sec  the  hill 
before  he  pledged  himself  to  its  support.  He  certainly  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise  of  opinion  in  allowing  the  measure  to  be  introduced;  and  he 
would  therefore  suggest,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  divide  the  House.  The 
measure,  he  thought,  was  desirable,  for  he  was  opposed  to  party  processions,  as  they 
were  only  calculated  to  lead  to  disturbances.    He  was  aware  of  the  injurious  effects 

froduced  by  those  processions  on  the  minds  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in 
reland;  and  he  certainly  thought  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  avoid  processions  calculated  to  irritate  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men. To  celebrate  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  birth-day  of  King  William, 
would  have  little  effect  in  this  country;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  comme- 
morated in  Ireland  with  the  view  of  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  could  be  no  other  object  in  view:  he,  therefore,  most  anxiously  wished  that 
this  source  of  irritation  should  be  put  an  end  to.  It  was,  however,  more  desirable 
that  party  processions  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  exercise  of  such  influence  as 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sligo,  had  exerted,  than  by  legislative  enactments ; 
but  if  the  latter  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an 
object,  he  should  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  a  measure  for  that  purpose.  He  had 
always  felt  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous  subicct  to  legislate  on ;  and  lie  did  not  sc« 
how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  to  steer  clear  of  all  the  evils  with  which  he  was 
surrounded ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used.  They  should  strive 
to  g^t  rid  of  the  animus;  for,  as  long  as  that  remained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
a  stop  to  acts  which  would  excite  irritation.     It  was  very  easy  to  say,  that  no  party 

E  recessions  should  take  place  on  the  12th  of  July;  but  it  was  so  easy  to  have  the  cele- 
rations  on  other  days,  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  preventing  them  be- 
ing held  on  the  17th  of  March,  or  the  12th  of  July.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  other  difficulties  to  deal  with ;  he  had  to  define  what  party  processions 
were;  we  can  tell  well  euough,-in  common  parlance,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  meaning  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  too,  wished  to  interdict  the  party  proces- 
nons  of  the  Protestants,  how  could  he  avoid  putting  a  stop  to  those  demonstrations 
of  physical  force;  the  object  of  which  was  not,  perhaps,  to  oppose  by  force,  but  to 
intimidate  and  to  prevent  the  administration  of  the  law  of  the  land?  The  state  of 
Ireland  was  such  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference.  When  bodies  of  men  to  the 
number  of  20,000  or  30,000,  beaded  by  priests,  were  moving  about  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  collection  of  tithes,  an  illegal  object,  it  was  right  to 
interdict  them  by  law,  as  well  as  these  processions.  In  either  case  the  object  of  the 
law  would  be,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
put  down  the  Protestant  processions,  he  did  not  see  on  what  ground  these  demon- 
strations of  physical  force  could  be  defended,  which  were  brought  forward  to  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  the  law,  and  which  placed  in  danger  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  loyal  sul^ects  of  the  king.  He  certainly  could  not  imagine  how  the 
rights  or  the  liberties  of  the  subject  could  be  violated  by  putting  a  stop  to  these 
assemblies.  He  did  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  interdict  party 
processions,  unless  he  also  put  a  stop  to  these  large  congregations  of  persons  whicli 
tended  to  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  violation  of  the  law.  He  was  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
show  that  the  exercise  of  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  these  processions. 
If  influence  would  not  prevail,  he  would  not  oppose  a  legislative  interference,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  would  be  effectual ;  but  it  would  not  be  efl^tual,  unless  a  aiofp 
were  put  to  the  assemblies  he  had  alluded  to. 
After  a  short  discussion,  leave  was  given,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (SCOTLAND). 

JuMB  15, 1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Honae  resolving  itself  into 
committee  on  tnc  Pariiamentary  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland. 
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very  small  proportion  of  that  body  of  40s.  freeholders  to  whose  efforts  the  hon. 
member  attributed  the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights  f  If,  therefore,  the  hoD.  mem* 
her  for  Uchester  could  bo  accused  of  inCTatitude  in  reference  to  the  40s.  freeholden^ 
with  how  much  more  justice  did  the  charge  of  ingratitude  lie  against  the  learned 
gentleman,  who  had  excluded  the  great  body  of  the  408.  freeholders  from  the  benefit 
of  his  own  motion  I 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  propose  another  instruction  to  the  committee.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  complained  bitterly  of  the  contempt  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Ireland  seemed  to  be  held  in  this  country,— of  the  conduct  of  men 
calling  themselves  reformers,  marching  arm-in-arm  with  their  late  opponents,  to 
vote  against  those  men,  who,  through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,  had  sus- 
tained them,  and  when,  without  their  assistance,  they  must  have  been  vanquished. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded,  by  moving  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  extend  the  electivo  franchise  to  every  person  seised  of  a  freehold  estate, 
and  occupying  the  same,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5  at  the  least,  over  and  above 
all  charges,  except  only  public  taxes. 

Mr.  Stanley,  after  analysing  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleuian,  and 
exposing  many  of  its  fallacies,  expr^sed  his  determination  firmly  to  oppose  the 
motion. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Ilnme, — 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  said,  that  the  hOn.  member  who  had  spoken  last  had  referred  to 
the  surprise  which  he  had  expressed  at  the  doctrines  the  non.  member  had  uttered 
in  that  House  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech;  but  he  begged  most  strongly  to  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  he  had  expressed  no  surprise  whatever  at  his 
doctrines,  for  they  were  precisely  the  doctrines  which  he  had  expected  to  hear  from 
such  a  quarter.  He  never  had  expressed  his  surprise,  but  he  had  expressed  his  indigo 
nation,  nis  strongest  indignation,  at  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  doctrines  which 
the  hon.  member  had  advocated.  What!  was  a  public  character  at  liberty  to  con- 
vey to  the  people  out  of  doors,  sentiments  entirely  different  from  those  which  he 
maintained  in  that  House  ?  Did  the  hon.  member  mean  that  he,  or  any  man,  was 
entitled  to  use  terms  in  addressing  his  constituents,  and  maiutain  principles  with 
reference  to  the  public  transactions  and  government  of  the  country,  which  were 
exempt  from  observation  within  the  walls  of  parliament  ?  He  protested  against  any 
such  doctrine.  There  was  no  prineiple,  there  were  no  opinions,  relating  to  public 
affairs,  which  any  public  man  could  publicly  maintain,  that  were  not  liable  to  be 
questioned  in  that  House.  He  would  merely  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke,  with 
reference  to  his  publications  upon  the  French  revolution.  He  would  ask,  if  a  mem- 
ber who  differed  from  Mr.  Burke  would  have  been  irregular,  or  unjustifiable,  in 
calling  in  question  the  written  and  published  opinions  on  public  affair?  of  a  man  so 
prominent  as  Mr.  Burke?  If  that  were  not  to  be  done,  according  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  he  would  beg  him  to  lay  down  at  once  his  new  forms  for  regulat- 
ing the  proceedings  of  parliament.  The  hon.  member  s  notion  w^as,  that  he  might 
come  down  to  the  House  with  oily  professions  of  peace  and  moderation,  whilst  he 
wo^  asritating  the  multitude  out  of  doors  with  inflammatory  statements  and  evil 
counsels,  fur  which  he  must  not  be  questioned  in  parliament.  He  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  such  an  assumption  of  impunity.  He  would  tell  the  mem« 
bcr  for  Middlesex,  that  if  he  maintained  at  Brentford  doctrines  by  which  the  peace 
or  interests  of  the  country  were  injured,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  insist  on  the 
right  to  notice  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  \V\mt  was  the  language  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  used  to  that  House?  **  You  have  passed  the  EnghshReform  Bill, 
you  have  consented  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  but  there  is  a  trifling 
question  about  a  particular  franchise  on  which  you  refuse  to  give  way."  This  was 
the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  and  then  he  had  the  audacity,  the 
unparalleled  audacity,  to  tell  the  House,  that  if  it  did  not  give  way  upon  this 
trifling  point,  he  would  control  its  deliberations  by  physicfd  force.  He  would  tdl 
the  hon.  member,  that  he  for  one  never  would  submit  to  this  menace  of  pbyucal 
firec.  As  long  as  he  could,  he  would  use  every  effort  to  resist  its  influence,  foeblo 
and  ineffectual  as  those  efibrts  might  be.    What !  was  physical  force  to  be  used 
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against  the  IIouso  of  Commons  to  compel  it  to  pass  a  £3  francbise  clause  P  Why 
should  not  the  holders  of  a  £2  franchise  equally  appeal  to  physical  force;  and  when 
they  had  succeeded,  why  should  not  the  more  powerful  party,  who  had  no  franchise 
at  all,  wield  the  successful  instrument  of  physical  force P  The  hon.  member  had 
said,  that  the  learned  member  for  Kerry  had  used  physical  force  in  carrying  the 
Catholic  question.  The  hon.  member  was  a  most  clumsy  advocate  of  the  cause 
which  he.  wished  to  defend;  for  the  member  for  Kerry *s  chief  boast  was,  that  with- 
out the  exercise  of  physical  force,  the  Irish  extorted  from  a  reluctant  government 
the  emancipation  bill,  and  that  equally  by  legal  means  had  the  people  of  England 
carried  the  measure  of  reform.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  asserted 
that  the  present  ministers  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  by  physical  force  and  vio- 
lence. He  was  astonished  that  the  hon.  member  could  pronounce  such  a  libel  upon 
his  friends  and  supporters  out  of  doors,  who  all  gloried  in  what  they  called  a  bloodless 
revolution,  effected  only  by  the  force  of  reason  and  justice.  To  subject  the  House 
on  any  occasion  to  the  threat  of  physical  force,  was  nothing  less  than  a  vile  and 
degrading  tyranny,  and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  constitute  a  mob-committee,  to 
sit  (he  would  not  say  to  deliberate)  from  day  to  day,  and  to  issue  its  mandates  to  be 
executed  by  the  ministers  of  its  choice,  than  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  per- 
mit itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  menaces  of  force  and  violence.  He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  would  not  sit  in  that  House  to  hear  its  functions  thus  treated,  particularly 
now  that  the  House  had  consented  to  the  measure,  which,  it  had  been  told,  was  to 
be  the  end  and  extinction  of  all  such  doctrines.  He  would  never  sit  there  calmly  to 
hear  principles  asserted  that  were  fatal  to  all  government,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
the  peace  of  society.  If  the  people  of  England  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  compel- 
ling the  decisions  of  the  legislature  by  force  could  ever  be  for  their  interest,  they 
were  wretchedly  deceived.  Let  them  look  to  other  countries,  and  see  in  what 
triumphs  did  physical  force  terminate.  Let  them  see  if  it  promoted  the  interests  of 
the  people,  or  if  it  conduced  either  to  personal  liberty  or  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 
Let  them  ascertain  whether,  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  an  appeal  to  physical  force, 
even  in  a  just  cause,  had  led  to  any  beneficial  results.  Could  any  man  sit  and  hear 
it  maintained,  that  in  England  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  competent  to  decide 
a  question  of  the  nature  of  that  now  before  it,  without  being  overpowered  by  phy- 
sical force — su(*h  physical  force,  he  supposed,  as  that  which  had  just  insulted  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Were  the  deliberations  of  this  House  to  be  thus  controlled, 
he  for  one  would  never  consent  to  participate  in  the  mockery  of  legislation,  when  he 
knew  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  such  a  tyranny  as  that  with  which  they 
had  been  menaced  by  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hume  explained,  and  several  other  members  having  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  House  divided  on  the  amendment;  Ayes,  44;  Noes,  177;  majority, 
133. 


ATTACK  ON  HIS  MAJESTY  AT  ASCOT  HEATH. 

Ju.xE  20,  1832. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  a  message  from  the  Lords  had  been  received,  de- 
siring a  conference  with  the  Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  on  a  subject 
materially  affecting  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  also  the  happiness  of  his 
people. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  do  iiutanter  agree  to  the  conference  with 
their  Lordships^  House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously — ^managers  appointed — and  a  con- 
ference immediately  held. 

On  their  return  Lord  Althorp  brought  up  the  address,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows : — •♦  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  his 
Majesty  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  late  atrocious  and  treasonable  attempt 
upon  his  Majesty,  and  our  heartfelt  congratulations  that  his  Majesty  escaped  from 
it  without  injury  to  his  sacred  person. 

*'  To  express  to  his  M^esty  the  deep  concern  which  we  feel  at  there  having  been 
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found  within  liis  Majesty's  dominions,  a  person  capable  of  so  flagitious  an  attempt ; 
and  that  we  make  it  our  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  be  will  preserve  to 
us  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  under  his  Majesty's  just  and  mild  government,  and 
continue  to  watch  over  and  protect  a  life  so  justly  dear  to  us." 

lie  then,  in  a  brief  speech,  alluded  to  the  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrt^ted  on 
his  Majesty,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  House  to  concur  in  the  address. 
•  Sir  Robert  Perl  seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked,  that  all  observations  to 
induce  that  House  to  gpive  a  ready  and  unanimous  consent  to  the  address  roust  be 
superfluous.  No  man  could  contemplate  the  facts  of  an  assault  so  wanton  and  so 
audacious  as  that  upon  the  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  that  soiob  time  pre- 
viously upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  without  the  utmost  indignation.  But  he  did 
not  understand  from  the  noble  lord  that  the  wretched  individual  who  made  this 
assault  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement ;  and,  if  he  did  not  happen  so  to  be,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  conceived  that  this  wild  conduct  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  state 
of  political  excitement  which  prevailed,  an  excitement  which  he  trusted  all  loyal 
subjcv^ts  would  see  the  necessity  of  calming;  and  of  inducing  a  return  to  that  strain 
of  sentiment  and  course  of  action  for  which  Englishmen  in  former  days  were  dis- 
tinguished. Such  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man;  but  he  maintained,  that  it  was 
peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  in  high  station,  or  possessed  of  great  influence,  to  incul- 
cate obedience  to  the  laws.  He  had  heard  doctrines  promulgated  in  that  House,  cal- 
culated to  produce  consequences  which,  he  was  convinced,  never  were  intended  by 
those  who  uttered  them.  If  members  of  that  House  maiutained,  that  in  cases  of 
supposed  grievance  the  resort  to  physical  force  was  justifiable  and  even  laudable, 
who  could  doubt  that  the  very  worst  efiects  must  be  thereby  produced  upon  the 
ignorant  classes  ?  The  natural  conclusion  for  such  persons  to  draw  from  such  doc- 
trines was,  that  they  also  would  be  justified  in  avenging  their  fancied  wrongs  by  phy- 
sical force.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  easy  to  inflame,  they 
would  all  see  the  necessity  of  being  guarded  in  the  expressions  they  used  and  the  doc- 
trines they  set  forth;  and  that  they  would  remember  that  one  of  their  first  duties,  as 
legislators  and  representatives  of  the  people,  was,  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Stanley  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  introduced  any  allusion 
to  politics,  and  expressed  his  conviction,  that  every  body  must  look  upon  the 
act  with  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and  that  the  House  could  not  fail  to  concur  in  its 
reprobation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  never  intended  to  say,  or  had  said,  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  w'as  of  equal  enormity  with  the  attack  upon  the  king. 
He  had  only  intimated  that  each  was  referable  to  tlie  same  cause — namely,  the  poli- 
tical excitement  which  prevailed — not  solely  on  account  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  from 
a  varietv  of  concurrent  causes  on  which  he  had  not  touched.  He  had  said,  and  he 
now  repeated  it,  that  both  those  events  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  them  how  they  pro- 
pounded doctrines,  and  used  language,  which  might  produce  the  worst  efiects  upon 
the  ignorant  classes — efiects  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  not  been  intended  by 
the  persons  who  incautiously  maintained  the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred.  He 
denied  that  he  had  introduced  any  question  of  party  or  political  feeling.  It  was 
true  he  had  alluded  to  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  lie  remembered  other  occa- 
sions on  which  that  member  had  used  language  in  his  place  in  that  House  which 
hud  been  misconstrued,  and  had  produced  efiects  which  were  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
He  remembered  that,  in  November  1830,  when  great  excitement  prevailed,  the  hon. 
member  had  used  the  expressions  which  were  before  quoted  in  that  House — namely, 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come.  Now,  he  ask(Kl,  if  a  member  for  the  metro- 
politan county  told  the  people  that  they  should  resort  to  the  use  of  physical  force 
if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed,  and  boasted  that  the  day  of  vengeance  was 
conie,  could  they  wonder  that  an  ignorant  man  should  be  misled  by  the  promulgation 
of  such  o])ini(>ns,  and  fancy  that  he  had  a  riglit  to  vindicate  his  persoxial  wrongs  by 
physical  force  ?  He,  therefore,  once  more  urged  upon  the  House,  that  these  things 
should  be  a  warning  to  them  to  be  moderate  in  their  language,  and  cautious  in  the 
doctrines  they  propounded. 

The  address  agreed  to;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
informed  of  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Lord  Althorp  and  the  other  members  uf  the  conference  immediately  left  the  House 
for  that  purpose. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (IRELAND). 

June  25,  1832. 

Tlic  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  this  Bill. 

On  the  first  clause  being  read  (-—Mr.  Stanley  stated  that  his  Majesty^s  government 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  ;£10  franchise,  which  by  the  present 
bill  was  confined  to  freeholders,  and  to  give  it  to  persons  holding  under  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  occupying  their  holding^. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  one  important 
alteration,  he  begged  to  ask,  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to  state  what 
others,  if  any,  it  was  intended  to  propose  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  any  member  of  his  Miyesty^s  govern- 
ment to  propose  any  other  changes,  except  a  short  proviso,  which  would  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  this  bill  all  honorary  freemen  who  had  been  created  such  since 
the  bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  House.  He  had  understood,  also,  from  the 
noble  lord  who  represented  Meath,  that  there  were  two  or  three  copyholders  in  that 
county,  and,  as  there  were  so  few,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  that  this  was  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland,  and  as  such  required  mature  consideration.  The  committee, 
he  thought,  were  called  upon  to  discuss  this  point  without  sufficient  notice,  and 
without  sufficient  information.  He  admitted  that  the  creation  of  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land had  led  to  great  abuses;  but  those  abuses  were  not  contemplated  by  those  wh» 
proposed  that  measure.  He  should  like  to  consider  whether  this  new  measure  might 
not  be  equally  perverted.  He  did  not,  however,  give  any  opinion,  nor,  indeed,  had 
he  then  the  means  of  forming  one.  He  should  like  to  know  the  probable  extent  of 
voters  which  this  measure  would  create,  though  he  admitted  that  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  make  any  such  calculation.  He  also  wished  to  g^rd  against  giving 
leaseholders  a  predominance  over  the  freeholders.  If  the  numbers  of  £10  freeholders 
were  too  great,  perhaps  an  increase  might  be  safely  made  from  the  substantial  free- 
holders in  fee.  It  was,  however,  said  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  totally  difierent 
from  that  of  England ;  but  the  condition  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  freeholds,  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  former  country,  a  lease  of  sixty 
years  was  required,  whilst  twenty-one  years'  lease  was  considered  sufficient  to  give 
that  franchise  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  was  this  difference,  that  occupation  was  required  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  still  felt  that  the  subject  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Several  verbal  amendments  having  been  made,  the  first  clause  was  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  bill. 


PARLLAMENTARY  REFORM  BILL  (SCOTLAND). 

June  27,  1832. 

liord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  Bill  for  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  moved  that  the  clause  requiring  qualifications  in  members 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  bill. 

Lord  Althorp  having  signified  his  acquiescence  in  the  proposition, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  apprehensive  they  were  about  to  establbh  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  in  respect  to  Scotland,  which  was  capable  of  being  applied  hereafter,  by 
the  discontented  out  of  doors,  as  a  reason  for  similar  concessions  as  to  qualification 
in  respect  to  the  English  and  Irish  boroughs.  They  had  refused  to  abolish  the 
qualification  in  this  respect  as  to  English  and  Irish  borough  members;  why  then 
should  it  not  be  requir^  in  ScottLsh  boroughs  ?   There  was  but  one  reason  given  for 
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the  exemption  by  the  hon.  aud  learned  lord,  which  was  the  tenderness  of  their  con- 
science about  taking  the  oaths  at  the  tabic  as  to  their  qualification.  Yet  the  learned 
lord  had  represented  an  English  borough  himself,  and  felt  none  of  those  qualms  of 
conscience  when  the  oath  was  put  to  him  at  the  table  on  his  return  to  parliament. 
[The  Lonl  Advocate:  I  possessed  the  proper  qualification]  Indeed,  he  never  yet 
recollected  that  the  Ilouse  had  experienced  the  misfortune  of  losing  any  Scotchman, 
elected  for  an  Englbh  borough,  in  consequence  of  his  excessive  sensibility  in  respect 
to  taking  the  oath  prescribed.  He  was  unwilling  to  sanction  in  this  case,  a  precedent 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  a  certain  class  of  zealots  in  politics,  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  in  a  reformed  parliament,  of  introducing  a  similar  abandon- 
ment of  security  for  the  respectability  and  independence  of  the  person  returned  to 
parliament.  He  was  unwilling  to  permit  government,  or  that  House,  to  bo  led  or 
dictated  to  by  bodies  of  men  out  of  doors,  csdling  themselves  Political  Unions,  as  to 
points  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  respectability  of  that  House.  They  were  bet- 
ter judges  of  such  subjects  than  any  Political  Unions.  It  looked  certainly,  as  if  this 
motion  was  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Polit'cal  Unions;  for  in  the  first  bill 
the  clause  had  been  inserted,  in  the  second  omitted,  and  again  re-introduced  in  the 
third  draft  of  this  very  bill.  It  was  remarkable  also,  that  petitions  from  two  Poli- 
tical Unions  were  but  just  presented  against  the  clause. 
The  motion  for  withdrawing  the  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  PARLLA.MENT  BILL. 

June  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  this  Bill,  be  read. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  enuiperating  h:s  objections  to  the  bill,  stated,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  meet  the  motion  by  a  direct  negative. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sib  Robkbt  Peel  said,  that  by  going  into  committee  it  would  be  open  to  any 
hon.  member  to  propose  amendments,  and  the  one  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others^ 
might  be  then  suggested;  but  he  should  rather  see  any  clause  relating  to  Peers  come 
from  the  other  Ilouse,  because  he  thought  the  members  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  would 
naturally  feel  a  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  their  privileges  which  did  not 
originate  with  themselves.  '  He  must  say,  that  he  hail  not  as  yet  heard  any  good 
reason,  to  show  why  this  enactment  should  not  apply  to  the  Lords  as  well  as  to  the 
Commons.  We  should  not  exclude  men  of  genius  from  that  House  because  their' 
carelessness  of  pecuniar}'  matters  might  lead  them  into  pecuniary  embarrassments; 
but  he  doubted  very  much  the  independence  of  such  men  as  were  involved  in  debt. 
At  all  events,  such  cases  were  exceptions,  and  the  rule  would  still  hold  good,  that  a 
certain  independence  of  property  greatly  contributed  to  the  independence  of  a  man^s 
actions.  If  the  bill  should  pass  through  a  committee,  he  should  be  then  prepared 
to  weigh  its  inconveniences  with  its  advantages,  and  he  should  vote  whichever  way  in 
his  opinion  the  balance  lav.  One  thing  he  was  certain  of,  and  it  was  this,  that  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  set  an  example  of  independence  and 
integrity  to  the  nation  at  large. 

()n  a  division  the  numbers  were: — Ayes,  69;  Noes,  50;  majority,  19. 

On  the  Order  of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Baring  moved  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  chair.     The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


POLAND. 

JuME  28,  1832. 

Lord  Ebrington  presented  petitions  from  Sidmouth,  Crediton,  and  another  place 
in  Devonshire,  praying  the  House  to  address  the  Crown,  in  order  to  obtain  its  inter- 
ference in  the  affiuJre  of  Poland. 
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Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  after  a  vivid  and  energetic  sketch  of  the  events  which  had 
placed  Poland  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  and  of  the  horrible  barbarities  inflicted 
on  the  citizens  in  consequence,  concluded  by  moving,  for  copies  of  the  manifesto  of 
the  £mperor  of  Russia  of  the  2Gth  of  February  last,  and  of  the  Organic  Statute  to 
which  it  referred;  also,  for  a  copy  or  extract  from  the  despatch  of  the  British  minis- 
ter at  St  Petersburg,  communicating  the  same  to  his  Majesty^s  government. 

Lord  Sandon  seconded  the  motion. 

Several  members  having  taken  part  in  the  discussion, — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  could  not  help  expressing  his  satisfaction,  that  the  motion 
shortly  to  be  put  from  the  Chair,  was  of  a  character  so  different  from  the  tone  of 
this  debate.  It  pledg^  the  House  to  no  particular  line  of  conduct,  but  called  for 
that  information,  the  possession  of  which,  in  an  official  shape,  was  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  he  must  say,  he  wished  many  members  had  waited 
for  that  information,  before  they  had  expressed  such  decisive  opinions.  It  was  weU 
for  hon.  gentlemen  to  say,  that  now  was  the  time  for  France  and  England  to  unite, 
in  order  to  compel  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  policy ;  but 
the  House  must  be  sensible,  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  imposed  upon  a  great 
country  like  thb,  to  weigh  well,  before  entering  into  it,  the  justice  of  a  war,  the 
probability  of  its  success,  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  It  was  our  duty,  no 
doubt,  also  to  consider  what  were  our  engagements  to  other  countries,  and  no  fear 
of  war  should  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  those  engagements ;  but,  before  they  lightly 
determined  on  war,  and  undertook  to  predict  its  success  and  limit  its  consequences, 
let  them  well  consider  the  position  in  which  the  country  stood,  and  what  it  was 
bound  in  good  faith  to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had,  therefore,  pursued  the 
proper  course,  by  calling,  in  the  first  instance,  for  information.  He  considered  it 
important  that  no  obligation  contracted  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  document  required  in  order  to  supply  all  the 
means  for  judging  of  this  question — he  meant  the  constitution  granted  to  Poland  by 
Alexander,  the  production  of  which  he  would  suggest  as  an  addition  to  this  motion. 
He  should  not  have  done  this  had  the  noble  lord  objected  to  the  motion,  as  inter* 
fering  with  pending  negotiations.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  fortified  his 
claim  to  the  sympathy  of  parliament  an<l  the  country,  by  referring  to  the  severities 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  Russia  subsequently  to  the  insurrection.  He  was  the 
last  person  to  vindicate  the  infliction  of  those  severities — that  is  to  say,  if  it  were 
clearly  ascertained  that  they  had  been  inflicted.  He  could  only  consider  them  im- 
politic in  the  extreme,  for  he  did  not  understand  how  the  affections  of  any  country 
could  be  conciliated  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding.  He  doubted  its  justice  as  weU 
as  its  policy;  but,  before  he  joined  in  the  indignation  which  had  been  expressed,  he 
wished  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  allegations  were  true,  and  would  suspend  his 
judgment  till  he  was  satisfied  upon  that  point.  He  had  too  often  known  accusations 
brought  against  persons  in  that  House  prove,  on  enquiry,  to  be  erroneous,  to  give 
hasty  credit  to  those  preferred  against  persons  at  a  distance,  and  living  under  another 
government.  Statements  had  been  even  made  of  transactions  taking  place  in  tho 
very  streets  of  London,  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  noticed  in  parliament 
as  undoubted  facts,  and  then,  the  very  next  day  they  had  been  contradicted  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  by  the  heads  of  public  departments,  and  declared  to  be 
without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  If  it  were  true,  as  had  been  asserted,  that 
hundre<ls  of  young  children  had  been  daily  removed  from  Poland — nay,  if  any 
number,  however  limited,  had  been  torn  from  their  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transferred  to  a  foreign  land,  it  would  he  not  only  impossible  to  attempt  a  vindica- 
tion of  such  proceedings,  but  impossible  to  avoid  participating  in  the  indignation 
which  hud  been  expressed.  With  respect  to  the  language  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  cordially  concurred  with  his  hon.  friends — ^the  member 
for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  member  for  Thetford — ^in  deprecating  such 
language.  He  must  protest  against  the  emperor  of  Russia — a  foreign  sovereign 
with  whom  the  country  was  in  alliance — being  called  a  miscreant  and  the  king  of 
France  denounced  as  a  stock -jobbing  sovereign,  and  a  traitor,  'fhe  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  said,  that  the  protests  of  his  hon.  friends  and  himself  w^re  attempts 
to  interdict  the  freedom  of  speech.  They  were  the  very  reverse;  they  were,  in 
themselves,  the  exercise  of  that  freedom.    A  member  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  ose 
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such  language;  but  other  members  had  as  clear  a  right  to  enter  their  protest  against 
it.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  gallant  Poles,  the  objects  of  their  sympathy, 
never  indulged  in  such  expressions :  they  felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  vigorous  means  of  redress,  and  their  dignified  remonstrances  excited 
more  sympathy  throughout  Euro()e  than  if  they  had  exhausted  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  Billingsgate  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  their  opponents.  He  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  apply  these  indecorous  expressions  of 
abuse,  or  the  right  of  the  member  for  Louth  to  abstain  from  using  them,  on  the 
ground  that,  even  with  his  copious  command  of  language,  he  could  find  none  adeauate 
to  express  his  feelings;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  were  politic  to  rally  round  the 
omperor  of  a  powerful  country  the  proud  and  independent  feelings  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, through  indignation  at  the  insults  ofiPered  to  their  sovereign.  Did  hon.  mem- 
bers imagine  that  a  continual  tone  of  insult  in  the  French  Chambers,  applied  to 
King  William  IV.,  would  tend  to  conciliate  the  feeline  of  England,  or  obtain  from 
England  the  redress  of  any  wrong  of  which  France  might  have  to  complain  ?  Would 
not  every  man  in  the  nation  feel  that  his  independence  was  insulted,  if  the  sove- 
reign, who  was  his  organ  of  communication  with  foreign  countries,  was  continually 
loaded  by  foreigners  with  opprobrious  epithets?  So  far  from  such  a  mode  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  advancing  the  object  in  view,  it  must  inevitably  retard 
It,  first  by  diminishing  respect  for  their  character,  and  next  by  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  yield  to  menace  and  insult  that  which  might  readily  be  conceded  to 
moderate  and  decorous  remonstrance.  We  had  had  experience  in  tne  history  of  our 
own  times,  that  national  disputes  might  be  embittered  by  the  incautious  use  of 
insulting  language.  The  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  justified  the  use  of 
violent  expressions  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Canning  in  our  disputes  with  the  United 
States.  He  doubted  whether  Mr.  Canning  himself,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would 
admit  the  justification.  If  the  learned  genUeman  would  refer  to  an  earlier  period  of 
our  controversies  with  the  United  States,  he  might  learn,  that  a  whole  nation  resented 
the  insulting  tone  assumed  by  Mr.  Weddcrbum  towards  Franklin.  In  short,  all 
experience  proved  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  such  language.  Such, 
too,  had  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  House,  and,  when  that  practice  had  been 
violated,  some  members  of  the  House  had  always  expressed  their  dissent  from,  and 
regret  at,  the  violation.  He  did  not  think,  then,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afioirs,  could  possibly  have  said  less  than  he  did  in  deprecation  of  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued,  if  the  anticipations  of  hon.  gentlemen  were,  that  a 
reformed  parliament  would  be  infinitely  more  abusive,  he  hoped  that  members  of  a 
reformed  parliament  would  follow  the  example  of  that  hon.  member,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  quoted  the  sentence  of  Bacon  with  respect  to  strawberry- 
beds.  He  was  led  to  expect  from  the  hon.  member  himself  some  strong  expression 
that  would  deeply  embitter  the  animosities  of  the  debate;  but  when  the  hon.  gentle- 
man calmly  referred  to  Lord  Bacon^s  excellent  chapter  on  gardens,  and  said  that 
the  victories  of  the  Russians  over  the  Poles  would  be  like  trampling  upon  strawberry- 
beds,  he  felt  greatly  relieved.  The  hon.  member  would  probably  himself  be  in  a 
reformed  parliament,  and  he  trusted  he  would  set  the  example  of  inflicting  censure 
in  language  so  figurative,  and  so  void  of  offence,  that  no  foreign  power  would 
probably  understand,  and  certainly  would  never  resent  it.  No  man  would  more 
strenuously  remonstrate  against  an  infraction  of  public  faith  than  he  would ;  but 
there  was  no  man  who  had  a  more  cordial  abhorrence  of  war,  and  no  one  who  felt 
more  strongly  the  public  calamity  which  war  would  inflict  upon  the  whole  world, 
than  himself;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  prudent,  if,  before  indulging  their 
sympathies  and  feeling,  they  saw  a  clear  case  made  out  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  this  country,  as  to  the  chances  of  success,  and  the  probability 
of  aiding  those  who  might  be  the  objects  of  the  national  sympathy.  It  was  impossible 
to  avoid  expressing  admiration  of  the  Poles ;  but,  knowing  what  he  did  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  emperor  Nicholas — understanding  what  had  been  his  uniform 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  own  subjects — ^hearing  the  testimony  in  his  favour  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  which  he  was  sorry  to  find  him  disposed  so  hastily  to  retract — 
he  could  not  credit,  without  full  proof,  the  infliction  of  severities  which  would  not 
only  be  unjust,  but  most  impolitic.  Upon  this,  then,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
iie  entreated  those  who  might  be  in  a  reformed  House  of  Comi^ons,  to  consider 
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well  before  they  entered  into  any  precipitate  resolution  likely  to  inyolve  this 
country  in  war;  but,  if  they  should  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  more  temperate 
the  language  in  which  it  was  couched,  the  more  credit  would  the  world  give  them 
for  intending  to  abide  by  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


PAllTY  PROCESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
June  29,  1832. 

Mr.  Stanley  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Irish  meml>ers  to 
this  bill,  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  through  the  House  this  session.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  the  party  anniversaries,  and  statetl 
that  the  events  of  the  12th  of  July,  if  disastrous,  must  be  decided  by  the  common 
law,  as  it  then  stood.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  all  hon.  members  possessing 
influence  with  either  of  the  ooposite  political  parties  in  Ireland,  to  contribute  by 
every  eflbrt  in  their  power  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  support  of  the  law. 

Sib  Robert  Pbel  regretted  exceedingly  to  hear  it  stated,  that  there  was  any  pro- 
spect of  the  public  peace  being  broken  in  Ireland  on  the  12th  of  July;  but  he  trusted 
that  those  who  possessed  influence  in  Ireland,  by  their  station  or  their  property, 
would  not  only  individually  exert  themselves,  but  meet  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
unanimous  exhortations  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — to  prove  that  this  law  was  not 
necessary,  and  to  induce  them  voluntarilyTto  abandon  that  which  would  necessarily 
give  pain  to  others  of  the  community.  That  would  be  a  real  triumph,  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  this  law  altogether,  and  he  felt  confident  that  every  Protestant 
gentleman  would  be  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  collision,  or  the 
possibility  of  one  single  life  being  lost.  With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  he  certainly 
was  prepared  to  support  its  principles;  but,  nevertheless,  he  should  have  wished  to  see 
certain  modifications  introduced;  for  instance,  he  would  much  rather  that  a  general 
power  should  have  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  liord-lieutenant,  in  case  of  the  public 
peace  being  endangered,  than  that  this  power  should  l)e  left  in  the  hands  of  individual 
magistrates.  He  uerfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  that 
if  life  were  lost  in  the  processions,  those  who  took  part  in  the  processions  ought  deeply 
to  lament  it.  He  was  averse  to  all  displays  of  physical  force  in  civil  life.  He  did  not 
impute  bad  motives  to  those  who  assembled  in  proccifsions ;  but,  when  thousands  of 
persons  met  in  arms,  they  set  a  bad  example  to  others  who  might  not  be  so  well  dis- 
posed as  themselves.  The  legislature  having  removed  all  disabilities  in  Ireland,  the 
object  of  all  Irishmen  ought  to  be,  to  put  an  end  to  those  dissensions  which  the  existence 
of  une<{ual  rights  had  been  calculated  to  excite,  and  to  place  that  country  in  the  state 
of  tranquillity  from  which  alone  private  safety  and  public  prosperity  could  flow. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Parliamentary  Refor.n  Bill  for 
Ireland. 


CASE  OF  ALEXANDER  SOMERVILLE. 

Jolt  3,  1832. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  bringing  this  question  before  the  House,  contended  that  the  pun- 
ishment this  man  had  received,  had  been  inflicted — not  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
breach  of  discipline  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  but  on  account  of  certain  political 
opinions  he  had  publishe<l.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  ^oing  at  large  into  the  c&»e, 
concluded  by  moving  for,  '*  A  return  of  all  papers  relating  to  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  Private  Somerville,  of  the  2nd  Dragoons. 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  not  accede  to  the  motion, 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  signified  his  intention  of  making  it. 

Rising  after  Sir  Francis  Burdott, — 

Sjb  Robkbt  Pf.fx  said,  the  charge  was,  that  a  soldier  had  been  punished  for  one 
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offence,  having  committed  another;  and  that  was  a  question  totally  distinct  from  the 
corporal  punishment  to  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  that  question  had  been  left 
untouched ;  but,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  if  they  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal 
for  the  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court-martial,  on  the  mere  statement  of 
the  offender,  they  would  have  a  petition  for  the  same  purpose  from  every  person  who 
might  hereafter  be  tried,  he  should  certainly  vote  against  the  motion.  By  consenting 
to  constitute  themselves  a  tribunal  on  such  grounds,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial,  they  were  withdrawing  from  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  and  from  the  commander-in-chief,  the  whole  of  the  authority  delegated 
to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the  matter  under  the 
worst  possible  jurisdiction  which  could  be  selected.  He  candidly  admitted  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  more  severely  condemned,  than  that  an  officer  should  accuse  a  soldier  of 
one  offence,  and  cause  him  to  be  punished  for  another.  He  would  begin  by  stating 
this ;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  maiu- 
tain  the  discipline  of  the  army,  if  soldiers  were  allowed  to  be  political  partisans,  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers,  or  members  of  political  clubs.  Then,  indeed,  a  standing 
army  would  be  in  truth  a  curse — then  might  they  bid  farewell  to  civil  liberty.  He 
thought,  accordingly,  that  it  was  fully  in  the  power  of  the  officer  in  command  to 
interdict  a  soldier^s  communication  with  the  newspapers,  and  prevent  him  from  being 
a  member  of  a  political  union.  He  denied  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  soldier 
continued  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  was  quite  clear  the  soldier  most  forfeit 
that  portion  of  his  civic  right  which  would  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
But  to  address  himself  to  the  matter  immediately  before  the  House.  The  question 
simply  was,  had  they  suf&cieut  printd  facie  evidence  to  induce  them  to  believe  that 
this  individual  hacl  been  punished  for  one  offence  while  he  had  been  accused 
of  another  ?  The  expediency  of  corporal  punishments  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
charge ;  and  it  was  most  improper  to  appeal  to  men*s  passions  on  this  topic.  Now 
he  did  not  think  aprimd/acie  case  had  been  made  out;  he  disbelieved  the  cliarge. 
He  could  not  believe  that  Major  Windham,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  court-martial, 
could  have  violated  their  oaths  by  trying  a  soldier  on  one  charge  and  punishing  him 
for  another.  He  did  not  l)e1ieve  that  Lord  Hill,  and  the  other  superior  officers  of  the 
army,  would  have  suffered  the  proceeding  to  pass  unnoticed,  if  any  thing  appeared 
against  this  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Major  Windham.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  army  to  its  natural  protectors,  desiring  not  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  matters,  which  must  be  fatal  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army — he  would  give  his  decided  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  however  it  might  be  shaped. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Hume  consented  to  withdraw  the  present  motion, 
and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  that  day  week,  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

JuLT  6,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  for  a  vote  of  jClOOO  in  part  payment  of  the  expense 
of  the  survey, — 

Sib  RonKRT  Peel  said,  that  when  this  subject  had  been  last  under  discussion,  the 
noble  lord  had  supposed  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
personal  feeling  on  this  subject,  than  which  nothing  was  more  remote  from  his 
mind,  as  he  had  taken  the  subject  up  solely  upon  public  grounds.  There  were  two 
(]uestions — ^first,  whether  the  expense  incurred  were  justifiable  in  itself;  and,  secondly, 
if  justifiable,  whether  it  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  parliament.  He  had  always  been 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  charge  the  public  generally  with  the  expense 
of  making  surveys  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he  had  also  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  supply  of  pure  water  would  be  best  obtained  by  public  competition,  and  thai 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  sanction  a  grant  for  London,  on  grounds  which 
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were  not  equally  applicable  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  or,  at  all  events,  to  Dublin 
and  Edinburj^h.  lie  had  never  undervalued  the  importance  of  a  ;supply  of  water  for 
the  meCropolis;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  he  thought  it  better  that  it  should  be 
undertaken  by  companies  or  individuals.  Tlic  moment  government  stepped  in,  there 
ceased  to  be  a  check  upon  its  proceedings.  Ilithcrto  the  metrojyolis  had  been  supplied 
with  water  by  the  exertions  of  five  or  six  companies  competing  with  each  otiier. 
Many  of  these  had  exerted  themselves  to  improve  the  supply ;  they  had  constructed 
reservoirs,  but  the  moment  government  stepped  in,  their  exertions  would  cease. 
They  wonld  have  done  more ;  and  it  had  been  the  inientioD  of  some  of  them  to  draw 
their  supply  from  the  river  Oolne:  for  this  purpose  they  hod  gone  to  great  expense 
in  surveys,  and  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  that  House ;  but,  on  finding  that  the 
government  had  taken  the  matter  up,  they  stopped  at  once,  after  incurring,  as  he 
was  informed,  an  expense  of  upwards  of  Jt5000.  In  every  case  ho  was  opposed  to 
interference  by  government,  and  the  propriety  of  his  opinion  was  proved  by  the 
superiority  of  the  supply  of  London,  as  compared  with  Paris  and  other  capitals, 
where  the  governments  chose  to  interfere.  He  admitted  that  there  were  justifiable 
compluuts  as  to  the  badness  of  the  water,  but  he  objected  to  the  expense  of  the 
survey.  Suppose,  however,  the  expense  of  the  survey  incurred,  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  to  be  made  available ;  for  the  government  could  not  force  the 
water  companies  to  make  alterations,  or  do  as  they  wished.  He  quite  agreed  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  have  been  right  that  the  hon.  baronet  sliould  bo 
allowed  to  undertake  this  at  his  own  charge ;  but,  when  the  noble  lord  had  urged 
his  objection  to  the  principle,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  still  persevered,  and  offered 
his  guarantee  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  he  certainly  did  think  that  the  hon. 
baronet  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  that  guarantee.  From  the  papers  on  the  Table,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Treasury  had  been  studious  to  fasten  the  expense  on  the  hon. 
baronet.  Mr.  Telford  had  said,  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  acting  under  any 
authority  except  that  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  noble  Chancellor  was  right  in  giving 
that  order ;  but  he  was  also  equally  right  in  reminding  the  hon.  baronet  of  his 
guarantee.  He  maintained  that  the  whole  matter  had  much  better  be  left  to  private 
speculation,  and  for  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the  others  which  he  had  stated,  he 
soould  certfunly  oppose  this  vote. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  thai  when  he  had,  during  the  time  ho  was  in  office,  been 
applied  to  for  an  order,  directing  Mr.  Telford  to  go  on  with  the  examination  which 
was  recommended  by  a  committee,  he  had  declined  to  grant  the  order,  solely  because 
it  was  irregular  in  any  officer  of  the  government  to  incur  any  such  expense  upon  the 
mere  recommendation  of  a  committee.  He  was  not  entitled  to  do  so  till  the  recom- 
mendation had  received  the  sanction  of  that  House. 

Lord  Althorp  was  afraid  that,  unless  government  took  np  the  matter,  the  survey 
would  not  be  made ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  much  good  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  what  had  passed,  saw  clearly  in  what  way  the  vote  would 
be  carried,  and  he  should  not  waste  the  time  of  the  committee  by  a  division.  He 
should  only  say  now,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  Mr.  Telford  was  called  on 
to  say  in  what  state  the  survey  was  at  present,  and  what  was  the  prospect  of  its 
being  finished. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


DIVISION  OF  COUNTIES  AND  BOUNDARIES  BILK 

Jolt  9,  1832. 

The  Lords*  amendments  to  this  bill  having  been  read, — 

SiB  RonEBT  Pekl  said,  that  the  general  rule  was,  when  the  other  Honse  made 
any  alteration  in  a  bill  which  could  be  considered  material,  that  these  alterations 
should  be  printed.  Without  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  tlie  noble 
lord,  he  saw  no  reason  why  tho  rule  should  be  departed  from  in  the  present 
instance.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  House  determined,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  Thombury  should  be  the  nominatioD  place  for  the  western  division  of  Gloueester^ 
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Bhire.  He  was  not  aware  on  what  grounds  that  place  had  been  struck  out,  and  some 
reason  should  be  assigned,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  little  time  sliould  be  afforded  for  con- 
•ideration.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
the  rule  might  be  departed  from.  If  this  were  a  case  of  that  nature,  perhaps  the 
noble  lord  would  state  so.  He  had  no  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  gfovernment ;  but  it  was  desirable  not  to  depart  from  general  rules  without  some 
reason  being  assigned. 

Lord  Althorp  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  a^iked,  whether  ministers  could  state  when  it  was  probable  that 
parliament  would  be  dissolved  ? 

Lord  John  Rusjeil  said,  that  the  registration  would  not  be  completed  until  the  1  st 
of  December,  and  if  a  dissolution  took  place  before  that  period  the  registration  would 
be  null  and  void.  He  would  leave  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
from  that  statement. 

Amendments  read  a  second  time,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  they 
were  agreed  to. 


TITHES  (IRELAND). 
JuLT  10,  1832. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  bill, — the  question  before  the  House  being  a 
series  of  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  James  Grattan,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  compulsory  commutation  of  tithes  in 
Ireland, — 

Sir  RonERT  Peel  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his  opinion  upon  this  most  important 
question.  There  were  two  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  the  House  must  deter- 
mine to  follow.  It  must  either  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Stanley),  which  did  not  require  that  they  should  then  determine  upon  the  details  of 
any  measure — which  did  not  even  of  necessity  involve  the  appointment  of  a  receiver — 
which  merely,  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  asked  leave  to  submit 
a  legislative  measure  for  the  deliberative  consideration  of  the  House.  The  other 
course  proposed  that  they  should  agree  to  certain  resolutions,  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  which  would  be,  to  postpone  all  consideration  of  the  question  for  an 
indefinite  period.  He  was  bound  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  the  latter  course  was 
unjust  and  impolitic,  and  therefore  lie  should  give  it  his  most  decided  opposition. 
He  repeated  that  the  latter  proposition  was  unjust ;  and,  if  he  required  any  authority 
to  support  that  assertion,  he  would  take  the  resolutions  themselves,  to  the  adoption 
of  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  consent.  The  second  resolution  stated, 
^'  that,  in  coming  to  the  previous  resolution,  we  recognise  the  rights  of  persons 
having  vested  interests;  and  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide 
for  those  persons  a  just  compensation.**  Well,  then,  befiire  he  agreed  to  that  reso- 
lution, he  required  to  know  from  those  who  proposed  it,  what  was  the  mode  in 
which  they  expected  that  parliament  would  fulfil  the  admitted  duty  of  providing  for 
the  sufferers  a  just  compensation  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  there  were  persons 
of  the  highest  respectability,  both  from  character  and  station,  possessed  of  as  valid, 
as  legal,  as  equitable  a  claim  to  property  as  any  man  in  the  country  possessed,  who 
were  deprived  of  that  property  by  what  he  had  heard  described  in  that  House  as  a 
moral  combination  ?  What !  was  that  a  moral  combination  which  robbed  persons 
of  property  to  which  they  had  as  good  a  claim  as  any  landed  proprietor  of  the  coun- 
try had  to  his  land  ?  The  resolution  proposed  admitted  their  right  to  just  compen- 
sation. By  whom  was  that  compensation  to  be  provided  ?  Not,  surely,  by  the 
Treasury?  [Mr.  James  Grattan:  No.  Not  by  the  Treasury.]  He  presumed, 
also,  that  it  would  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  people  of  England,  who  obeyed  the 
laws,  and  paid  tithes  larger  in  amount  than  those  which  were  paid  in  Ireland — ^that 
they,  who  were  not  exclusively  members  of  the  established  church,  many  of  them 
being  persons  who  dissented  from  that  church,  but  who  still  fulfilled  the  obligations 
of  morality,  obeyed  the  decisions  of  the  law,  and  rendered  unto  others  what  was 
their  due — it  surely  would  not,  could  not,  be  contended  that  the  English  people 
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were  the  parties  who  could  he  fairly  or  justly  called  upon  to  make  up  this  deficiency. 
Every  gentleman  appeared  to  admit  the  justice  of  that  proposition.  By  whom, 
then,  was  this  just  compensation  to  be  made  ?  He  presumed  that  the  next  admis- 
sion would  naturally  be,  that  it  must  come  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
who  were  to  benefit  by  the  remission  of  tithe.  But  if  this  were  so,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  insubordination  was  marching 
through  the  land  with  giant  strides — if,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  himself 
would  refuse  to  pay  tithes — voluntarily  to  pay  tithes — if,  as  he  stated,  there  was  an 
array  of  physical  strength  directed  against  the  payment  of  tithe — if  these  things 
were  true,  could  they  believe  that,  if  they  postponed  this  question  for  six  months, 
without  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  parliament,  when,  according  to  the 
admissions  of  hon.  members,  the  claim  to  tithe  would  have  been  practically  extin- 
guished, if  not  by  open  violation  of  the  law,  at  least  by  that  which  was  tantamount 
to  it — could  they  believe  that  six  months  hence  the  "just  compensation'*  would  be 
easily  recovered  from  the  parties  from  whom  it  was  admitted  to  be  due  ?  If  there 
were  a  claim  on  the  part  of  individuals  now  possessing  property  to  receive  an  equi- 
valent for  the  loss  of  it,  and  if  it  were  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  that 
equivalent,  was  it  not  its  duty  to  do  so  without  delay  ?  Why  devolve  that  duty  on 
a  succeeding  parliament  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  hands  which  inflicted  the 
i^jurv  grant  the  reparation  ?  In  tlie  terms  of  this  resolution  itself,  therefore,  he 
found  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  some  principle  of  legislation,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  its  other  deficiencies,  should  at  least  mark  the  sense  of  parliament, 
that  it  was*  the  bounden  duty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obey  the  laws,  to  respect 
the  rights  of  property,  and  to  continue  to  afford  that  support  for  the  establisfied 
church  to  which  the  church  had  an  unquestionable  legal  claim.  The  whole  of  the 
proposition  made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  was,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  bring  in  a  bill,  making  that  composition  which  had  been  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  both  parties — the  tithe- receiver  and  the  tithe-payer — in  two-thirds 
of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  compulsory  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  permanent  in 
all.  And  with  what  view?  W^hy,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundatiou  of  that 
very  commutation  of  tithe  which  he  inferred,  from  the  aamission  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, was  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  was  impossible,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  hon.  gentlemen  themselves,  to  derive  the  equivalent  admitted  to  be  due  from 
the  land  of  Ireland  on  the  extinction  of  tithe,  without  some  such  compulsory  mea- 
sure as  this.  It  was  offered  as  a  preliminary  measure.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
James  Grattan)  admitted,  that  it  was  right  that  there  should  be  this  charge  upon  the 
land.  But  that  was  a  very  barren  admission,  unless  he  informed  the  House  how  it 
was  to  be  obtained  from  the  land.  He  could  scarcely  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
that  admission ;  nothing  was  gained  by  it.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  vested  interests 
ought  to  be  protected — that  it  was  not  right  that  the  Treasurv  should  provide  com- 
pensation out  of  public  money — and  that  it  was  quite  fair  to  levy  the  equivalent  for 
tithe  upon  the  land  of  Ireland.  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  come  down  with 
abstract  resolutions,  admitting  the  justice  of  certain  undeniable  propositions,  but 
failing  to  show  how  any  one  of  them  was  to  be  practicallv  enforced.  Why,  it 
appeared  that  the  same  gentlemen,  who  were  foremost  to  aamit  the  just  liability 
of  the  land,  objected  to  that  of  the  landlord.  Then  what  was  the  alternative  ? 
Why,  distress  upon  the  tenants.  If  the  charge  was  to  be  upon  the  land,  show  us 
at  least  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  made.  Here  is  an  existing  charge  upon  the  land 
— a  charge  confirmed  by  repeated  acts  of  parliament.  That  charge  was  resisted; 
passive  resistance  was  brought  to  bear  against  it ;  the  remedy  was  against  the  occu- 
pying tenant,  through  the  medium  of  a  distress  upon  his  goods.  What  other 
remedy  could  the  hon.  gentleman  give,  if  the  landlord  was  not  to  be  responsible  ? 
And  if  it  was  still  to  be  distress  on  the  goods  of  the  occupjring  tenant,  how  should 
they  be  in  a  better  condition  hereafter?  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  tithe  was 
not  a  tax  upon  the  land,  that  it  was  not  a  legal  charge  upon  the  land.  He  could 
not  see  the  least  force  in  that  observation.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  cler- 
gyman was  not  entitled  to  take  tithe  from  the  land,  but  that  he  must  wait  until 
&ie  produce  was  separated  from  the  land.  Why,  if  he  had  a  Ic^^  right  to  one- tenth 
of  that  produce,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  virtual  chai^  to  that  amount  upon  the 
land  ?  In  case  the  tenant  refused  or  neglected  to  piy  ms  rent  to  his  laikUora,  what 
8S— VoXnIL 
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was  his  kndlord^s  remedy  ?    An  ejectment  and  a  distress.    What  was  the  nature 
of  a  distress?     Not  a  seizure  or  contiscation  of  the  land,  which  already  belonged  to 
the  landlord;  the  remedy  was  against  the  produce  of  the  land.     But  what  said  the 
hoo.  gentleman  to  all  that  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland  in  which  voluntary  com- 
positions had  been  entered  into  ?     The  hon.  gentleman  objected  to  the  law  proi>osed 
to  be  introduced,  because  tithe  was  at  present  levied,  not  upon  the  land,  but  upon 
the  produce.     But  in  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  volun- 
tary arrangements,  to  which  the  tithe-payers  were  parties,  the  composition  in  lieu  of 
tithe  was  made  chargeable  upon  the  land.    It  had  been  made  a  charge  upon  the  land, 
because  the  parties  subject  to  tithe  preferred  it  rather  than  that  the  clergyman,  exact- 
ing his  strict  right,  should  have  the  power  of  taking  the  full  amount  of  tithe  in  kind. 
The  distinction  drawn  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted  to  nothing.. 
The  fact  was,  that  there  existed  a  legal  right,  which  was  opposed,  either  by  au  array 
of  physical  strength,  by  actual  combination  against  the  law,  or  by  that  evasion  which 
was  backed  by  physical  strength,  and  depended  upon  physical  strength  alone  to/ 
give  it  support  to  defeat  the  law.     But  let  no  landlonl,  let  no  proprietor  of  pro* 
perty  of  any  kind  in  Ireland,  trust  to  the  security  of  his  property  five  minutes  after 
such  a  combination  shall  have  been  successful,  after  it  shall  have  been  able  to 
defeat  the  legislature.      The  hon.  gentleman  argued  as  if,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
violation  of  the  law  had  taken  place — as  if  the  combined  plan  entered  into  by  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  termed  an  unjust  impost,  was  a  legitimate  means 
of  escaping  from  a  just  debt.     Now,  if  that  position  were  correct,  he  would  ask  both 
English  landlords  and  Irish  landlords — for  he  wished  not  to  separate  them,  and  he  had' 
bad  too  long  a  connection  with  Ireland  to  entertain  a  desire  to  say  a  harsh  word  with 
respect  to  any  of  its  landed  proprietors — ^he  would  ask  the  landlords,  whether  the  same 
instrument  of  evasion,  of  practical  defeat  of  the  law,  might  not  be  again  applied,  for 
other  purposes,  and  to  other  objects?    Why,  two  years  hence,  if  this  feeling  and  these 
opinions  should  prevail,  why  might  not  some  man  of  authority  start  up  and  advise  that 
absentee  property  should  be  the  subject  of  another  and  a  similar  combination  ?    Might 
he  not  say,  and  say  with  equal  semblance  of  truth,  *^  I  pay  my  rent  upon  the  sup- 
position that  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  residence  of  my  landlord ;  I,  however, 
receive  no  such  advantage;  he  takes  the  money  over  to  England — and  I,  therefore, 
consider  myself  absolved  from  my  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  T'     He  could  assure  thQ 
House,  that  they  had  better  decide  this  matter  in  time — better  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings  before  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  their  progress ;  for  the  same  argument 
now  used  against  church  property  might  be  directed  with  equal  force  against  all 
other  property.    Might  not  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  say,  at  some  future  period,  if 
these  combinations  were  not  arrested : — ^^  The  clergyman  was  resident:  he  did  fulfil 
some  duties,  although  his  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  dissented  from  lilm  as  to 
religion;  yet,  as  we  have  succeeded,  with  the  consent — at  least  with  the  tacit  con- 
nivance— of  the  legislature,  which  closed  its  eyes  to  the  gigantic  march  of  insub- 
ordination— which  had  not  the  courage  to  look  the  question  in  the  face — as  we  have 
succeeded  with  respect  to  tithe  property,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  upon  other 
dues,  and  apply  the  same  principles  to  rent?"     Was  it  not  in  human  nature  that  there 
should  be  such  reasoning  as  this  in  regard  to  other  burthens  ?     On  these  grounds, 
then,  and  looking,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  most  anxious  apprehension  to  the  state 
of  Ireland,  he  was  convinced  that  they  could  not  bv  possibility  gain  any  thing  by 
abandoning  the  claims  of  justice.     He  did  not  see  now  it  could  be  a  conciliatory 
measure — at  least,  he  could  not  reconcile  such  conciliation  with  common  justice — to 
tell  those  who  had  a  right  to  protection,  that  they  were  to  be  lefr,  not  only  without  a 
present,  but  without  a  future,  chance  of  that  protection,  by  abandoning  this  question 
in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament.     It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  in  conformity  with  justice.     It  might  be  met  by  an  array  of 
physical  strength;  but  he  hoped  that  a  British  Government,  and  a  British  Parliament, 
would  be  prepared  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  supporting  it     He 
would  not  detract,  on  the  present  occasion,  from  any  little  support  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  give  the  government,  by  dwelling  upon  any  minor  points  upon  which, 
with  respect  to  this  bill,  he  might  diflTer  from  them.     To  the  substance  of  the  bill  he 
was  a  party.     In  that  part  of  the  report,  also,  which  stated  that  the  Committee  did  not 
overlook  the  great  importance  of  the  question ;  that  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  it 
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one  which  inyoWed,  in  many  cases,  a  more  adequate  remuneration  for  the  resident 
clergy — the  abolition  of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church — and  a  more  general  appoint- 
ment of  resident  Protestant  ministers  throughout  the  country ;  in  that  part  of  the 
report  he  ag^reed — those  opinions  he  was  ready  to  maintain.  He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  consider,  fairly  and  deliberately,  every  proposition  for  the  redress  of  just 
g^evances,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  just  force  of  many  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  made  to  the  present  tithe  system.  When  the  House  evinced  the  disposition  to 
redress  every  well-founded  grievance,  it  stood  on  high  g^und,  and  had  a  right  to 
require  the  people  of  Ireland  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  property. 
The  measure  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed,  was  not  merely  one  marking 
the  sense  of  parliament  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  observance  of  those  rights,  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  preliminary  towards  the  remedy  of  many  evils.  It  was 
a  preliminary  step,  necessary  to  be  taken  previous  to  making  that  commutation  for 
which  almost  every  gentleman  professed  himself  a  zealous  advocate.  By  postponiug 
this  measure,  therefore,  they  would  postpone,  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of 
that  which  was  admitted  to  be  so  desirable.  On  these  grounds  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  give  his  support  to  the  government;  and  he  could  not  conclude  without  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  opposition  which  the  measure  had  received  from  the  landlords  of 
Ireland.  He  regretted  it  with  all  sincerity,  not  only  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  other  parties,  but  because  he  believed  that  their  opposition,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  be  ultimately  fatal  to  their  own  rights,  and  tend  to  their  own  spoliation. 
He  should  support,  cordially  and  firmly,  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  for  leave  te  bring  in  this  bill. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 


RUSSIAN-DUTCH  LOAN. 
July  12,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp,  having  briefly  introduced  this  subject,  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Convention  with  Russia,  regarding 
the  Russian-Dutch  Loan,  made  on  the  16th  of  November,  1831,  and  laid  on  the 
table,  June  27,  1832. 

Mr.  Herries  moved  the  following  resolution  as  an  amendment: — *'  That  it  appears 
to  this  House,  that  the  payment  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or. 
account  of  the  interest  due  by  Russia  on  the  loan  made  by  Holland  in  January  lasfi 
when  the  obligation  and  authority  to  make  any  such  payment,  had,  acconling  to  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  of  1815,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  founded  thereon,  closed 
and  determined ;  and  also  when  a  new  Convention,  not  then  communicated  to  this 
House,  had  been  entered  into,  recognising  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  parliament 
for  the  power  of  continuing  such  payment  under  the  circumstances  attending  the 
separation  that  had  taken  it  out  of  the  case  of  the  Convention,  was  an  application  of 
money  not  warranted  by  law." 

A  long  debate  ensued ;  rising  after  Viscount  Palmerston, — 

Sib  Robret  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  followed  the  lino  of  argument  which 
almost  every  speaker  on  that  side  who  preceded  him  had  taken,  and  had  studiously 
confounded  two  questions,  which  were  entirely  distinct — the  one,  whether  this 
country  was  under  an  obligation,  of  honour  and  good  faith,  to  continue  these  payments 
to  Russia;  the  other,  whether  his  Majesty's  government  were  warranted,  bylaw,  in 
advancing  the  money  in  January  last?  No  two  questions  could  be  more  distinct 
than  these.  The  noble  lord  who  commenced  the  discussion,  was  the  first  to  admit 
that  they  were  distinct,  and  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  Why.  then,  after  that 
admission  from  the  noble  lord,  had  these  questions  been  confounded?  Why,  but 
because  the  pressure  of  argument  against  the  conduct  of  government  was  so  strong, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  divert  attention  from  it,  by  introducing  a  multitude  of 
topics,  with  which  that  conduct  had  nothing  to  do.  The  first  invitaticm  to  us  to 
declare  our  opinion  on  the  political  question,  came,  not  from  a  political  character, 
but  from  the  Attorney-general,  who,  of  all  persons,  was  peculiarly  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  the  leg^l  part  of  the  question.  He  it  was  who  said,  *'  Before  you  come  to 
the  question  of  law,  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  policy  of  continuing^ these  payments- 
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to  Russia."    That  question  was  no  doubt  -an  important  one,  and  many  hon.  gentle- 
men complained  that  no  distinct  answer  had  been  given  to  it.     He,  for  one,  had  no 
wish  to  evade  it.     He  certainly  thought  that  his  Majesty's  government  ought  to  have 
explained  to  the  House,  what  were  the  circumstances  that  imposed  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  an  obligation  of  good  faith  to  support  his  Majesty^s  ministers  in  the 
view  they  took  of  this  question.     Ho  had  never  held  equivocal  language  on  this 
subject;  he  had  said  from  the  first,  establish  that  claim  of  good  faith,  and  take  the 
money;  but,  he  repeated,  that  he  thought  it  was  too  much,  merely  on  the  s])eech  of 
a  minister,  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  in 
spite  of  the  act  of  parliament,  in  spite  of  every  document  to  which  the  House  had 
yet  had  access,  to  admit  that  an  obligation,  in  point  of  honour,  to  make  these  pay- 
ments, still  existed.   The  noble  lord,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  on  a  former  occasion, 
complained  of  this  side  of  the  House  lor  pressing  precipitately  a  vote  of  censure, 
without  calling  for  the  papers  which  existed,  and  to  the  production  of  which  he 
intimated  there  would  be  no  objection.    Again,  to-night,  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Ilchester,  intimated  that  the  law-officers,  before  they  g^ve 
their  opinion,  were  aware  of  certain  negotiations  that  preceded  the  convention,  and 
which  materially  bore  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  that  convention.     Then  he 
said  at  once,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  ministers,  if  there  were  documents 
which  fortified  their  construction  of  the  treaty — if  there  were  documents  existing  in  the 
foreign  office,  on  which  the  law-officers  grounded  their  opinion,  to  produce  them. 
In  1815,  though  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  connected  with  the  government, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  documents.     Still  he  could  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  existence;  but  if  they  did  exist  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  one  of  two  courses — either  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments, or  to  say  at  once,  "  On  our  responsibility,  as  ministers,  we  consider  that 
their  production  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  but  we  pledge  our 
honour  as  to  the  fact  of  their  existence."     It  was  not  fair  to  refer  obscurity  to 
negotiations  and  drafts  of  treaties  which  were  neither  explained  nor  produced ;  and 
to  insinuate  that  the  House  was  not  qualified  to  judge,  because  it  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  case.     The  obligation  ou  the  part  of  this  country  was  founded 
either  upon  the  convention  of  1815,  or  upon  the  new  convention.     If  upon  the 
latter,  it  was  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  his  Slajesty's  government  had  not  postponed 
this  Question;   because,  if  it  rested  upon  the  new  convention,  we  were  pledging 
ourselves,  by  ratifying  that  convention,  to  an  approval  of  the  public  policy  of  the 
government  in  reference  to  foreign  afiUirs.     It  would  thus  become  necessary  to  enter 
at  once  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  political  transactions  of  this  country.   Whether 
that  was  advisable,  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  noble  lord  was 
the  best  judge.    The  transactions  were  not  yet  close<],  and  he  should  not  enter  into 
them  without  g^at  reluctance;  but  if  the  noble  lord  said,  **  I  call  upon  you  to  vote 
thb  money,  because  Russia  has  pledged  herself  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  independent  state  of  Belgium,"  then  he  asked, 
was  it  possible  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  convention,  without  discussing  at  the  same 
time  the  general  policy  of  placing  Prince  Leopold  upon  the  throne  of  that  state;  and, 
above  all,  the  conduct  which,  throughout  these  transactions,  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  the  other  members  of  the  conference,  had  pursued  towards  Holland? 
He  should  deplore  the  necessity  of  being  called  upon  to  enter  into  these  questions, 
because  he  could  not  think,  that  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  the  full  and 
unreserved  discussion  of  them  at  that  time,  could  contribute  to  their  satisfactory 
settlement.     It  was  unjust,  therefore,  for  the  government  to  force  the  House,  under 
these  circumstances,  into  the  expression  either  of  acquiescence  or  dissent  in  respect 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government.     On  the  other  question,  namely,  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  in  continuing  the  payments  to  Russia,  was  in  con- 
formity with  law,  he  had  only  to  repeat  that  he  considered  it  entirely  distinct — so  that 
it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  quite  consistent  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  govern- 
ment for  violating  an  express  law,  and  yet  enable  the  government  by  a  new  authority 
to  maintain  the  obligations  of  good  faith  and  honour.     A  similar  course  had  been 
pursued  in  many  instances.   With  reference  to  the  peace  of  1 7G3,  to  the  peace  of  1 783, 
:iiid  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  votes  of  censure  were  moved  upon  his  Majesty's  govem- 
inent  for  making  those  treaties,  and  yet  the  House  resolved  to  keep  the  treaties  invioUtah 
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A  similar  coune  of  ])roceediDg  might  with  equal  justice  and  propriety  be  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  real  question  now  before  the  House  Tvas,  the  dry  bare 
legal  question,  whether  his  Majesty^s  government  were  warranted  by  law  in  paying 
this  money.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  subject  treated  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  or  not  the  money 
was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament.  To  argue  that  that  question 
was  subordinate  to  another,  namely,  whether  the  country  was  obliged  in  good 
faith  to  pay  the  money,  was  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  country 
might  be  obliged,  in  good  faith,  to  pay  the  money;  but  would  any  man  contend,  that 
it  ought  to  be  paid  without  the  authority  of  parliament  ?  The  noble  lord  considered 
that  a  vote  of  censure  was  treating  ministers  with  too  great  severity ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion moved  by  his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  mildest  mode  in  which  the  House  could 
express  its  own  opinion  on  the  facts  which  had  transpired.  The  noble  lord  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  such  a  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure  or 
not ;  but  if  the  facts  were,  as  they  had  been  stated  to  be,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  its  sentiments  on  those  facts  in  the  language,  not  of 
severity  but  of  truth.  The  noble  lord  (Althorp)  said,  "  If  you  pass  that  Resolution, 
I  shall  resign  my  office.**  In  the  present  awful  state  of  the  country — in  the  present 
state  of  our  foreign  affairs — in  the  present  state  of  Ireland — in  the  present  state  of 
the  West- India  colonies — in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  he  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  the  readiness  with  which  the  noble  lord  made  that  declaration.  Still,  if, 
as  was  his  conviction,  the  issue  of  money  which  took  place  in  January  was  not 
warranted  by  law,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  that  issue  bcin^  drawn  into  precedent ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  determination  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  resigning  his  office,  he  would 
Dot  shrink  from  giving  his  sanction  to  a  formal  proceeding,  by  which  the  example 
of  the  noble  lord  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  question  was.  Was  the 
issue  in  January  warranted  by  law  ?  lie  admitted  at  once,  that  treaties  ought  not 
only  to  be  observed ;  but  that  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  rather  than  the  letter 
of  the  official  instrument,  should  be  faithfully  executed.  All  that  the  learned 
member  for  Culne  had  said — nine-tenths  of  the  speech  of  the  learned  member  for 
llchester — and  all  that  the  noble  lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  urged,  were  quite 
beside  the  present  question.  Granted  that  the  construction  of  the  treaty  ought 
to  be  liberal,  but  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  apply  to  parliament  to  enable 
them  to  put  that  construction  upon  it.  If  there  had  been  a  case  not  foreseen  by 
the  Act,  but  coming  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  parliament  would  never  refuse 
to  supply  the  defect.  This  was  the  very  point  under  consideration.  It  was  said 
by  ministers  that  the  severance  of  the  Belgian  provinces  from  Holland  by  a 
revolution,  was  a  casus  omissus  not  provided  for  by  the  treaty ;  'and  that,  that 
case  occurring,  and  Russia  being  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  occurrence,  a 
moral  obligation  upon  this  country  remained  to  continue  the  payment.  Supposing 
ho  admitt^  the  full  force  of  that  argument — as  he  had  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  construe  this  treaty  liberally — yet,  what  was  the  just  conclusion 
from  thoso  premises  ?  Why,  the  government  ought  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
a  new  authority,  and  not  require  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  to  place  a  construc- 
tion upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  manifestly  at  variance  with  its  express  terms. 
Treaties  which  depended  for  their  enforcement  upon  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  differed  in  principle  from  those  upon  which  the  Crown  was  competent  to 
act  without  applying  to  parliament  to  sanction  them.  On  such  treaties  it  became 
the  government  to  put  a  liberal  construction  ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  quoted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne,  in  which  one  nation  engaged  to  furnish 
pikemen  to  another,  and  being  unable  to  fulfil  that  special  engagement,  felt  itself 
bound  to  furnish  musketeers — there  could  be  no  question  that  the  spirit  of  the 
contract  was  justly  fulfilled.  But  in  treaties  which  related  to  the  issue  of  money, 
where  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  resort  to  parliament  to  get  that  money, 
the  Crown  relinquished  its  right  to  construe  such  treaties,  and  was  bound  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  Where  an  Act  of  Parliament  imposed  obligations  upon 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  public  money,  there  was  no 
more  latitude  given  to  that  minister  in  the  construction  of  such  an  Act  of  Par- 
liamenty  than  there  was  given  to  any  other  individual  with  regard  to  an  ordinary 
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statute.  The  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament  for  its  sanction,  implied  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  observe  the  will  of  the  legislature  expressed  in 
a  law ;  and  therefore  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  dispensed  with  the 
law,  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  There  would  be  no  se- 
curity in  legislation  if  such  a  dispensing  power  were  allowed  to  exist.  He  should 
like  to  take  a  man  of  plain  common  sense,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  law,  and  leave  this  question  to  his  decision.  Ue  should  like  to  place  before 
him  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  follows.  The  material  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
these — ^'  It  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  payment  on  the  part  of  his  Migesty 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  shidl  cease  and  determine,  should  the  possession  and 
sovereignty  (which  God  forbid)  of  the  Belgic  provinces  pass  away  or  be 
severed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands."  Here — be  it  observed  by  the 
way — we  implored  Providence  to  avert,  as  an  evil,  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  and  now,  consistently  with  our  present  policy,  we  must  implore  the  same 
Providence  to  effect  the  very  object  which  we  before  implored  it  to  prevent,  and 
we  must  now  say,  Grod  forbid  that  the  Belgic  provinces  should  ever  be  incor- 
porated with  Holland.  The  Act  went  on  to  declare,  that  these  payments  were 
authorized  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
as  specified  in  the  engagement.  What  was  tlie  engagement,  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  this  engagement  P  Why,  surely  that  our  liability  should  cease 
whenever  the  possession  of  Belgium  should  pass  from  Holland.  Then  the  question 
was.  Had  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of  the  Belgic  provinces  passed  away  when 
the  money  was  issued  P  Could  any  man  doubt  that  fact  P  The  money  was  paid 
in  January,  but  the  dominion  had  previously  passed  away.  True,  it  was  by  a  revo* 
lution,  and  not  by  invasion ;  but  still  the  fact  could  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Belgic  provinces  had  passed  from  the  kingdom  of  tne  Netherlands, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  specific  enactment  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  government 
issued  the  money.  He  would  next  refer  to  the  objects  of  the  treaties.  •  The  second 
treaty  of  1815  r^erred  to  a  former  treaty  of  1814,  between  Holland  and  this  country. 
The  object  contemplated  by  that  treaty  was,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Belgian 
provifaces,  and  their  incorporation  with  Holland :  England  was  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  such  further  chai*ge  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties, 
as  necessary  for  the  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Low  Countnes  under 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  communication  made  by  the  Crown  to 
parliament  on  that  occasion  was  to  this  effect : — ^^  I  have  a  great  object  in  view — I 
wish  to  incorporate  the  Belgian  provinces  with  Holland — I  have  received  from 
Holland  her  colonies — I  have  entered  into  a  convention  with  that  country  to  pay 
£3,000,000  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensuring  the  incorporation  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  with  Holland— <-I  wish  you  to  authorize  me  to  pay  this  money, 
and  I  will  consent  that  you  shall  prohibit  me  (for  the  act  is  not  permissive  merely) 
from  issuing  that  money,  provided  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  those  provinces 
tball  ever  pass  away  from  Holland.'*  They  had  passed  away,  and  yet  that  money 
was  still  paid.  Could  any  man  assert  that  it  was  paid  by  authority  of  parliament  P 
What  answer  had  been  given  to  this  ?  To  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  required 
that  the  payment  should  be  made,  in  spite  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  law, 
was  trifling  with  the  subject  In  fact,  a  new  convention  had  been  made  with 
Russia,  as  if  to  prove  that  the  former  convention  had  ceased  to  be  valid.  That 
now  convention  placed  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  England  upon  a  totally  new 
ground.  This  new  convention  stated,  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  convention 
of  1815  to  afford  to  Great  Britain  a  guarantee  that  Russia  would,  on  all  questions 
concerning  Belgium,  identify  her  ])oIicy  with  that  which  the  Court  of  Liondon 
deemed  the  best  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ju^t  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Where  could  he  find  that  such  was  the  object  of  the  first  convention  P  It  was  very 
useful  to  insert  these  words,  in  order  to  provide  a  defence  for  the  policy  which 
government  had  pursued.  It  was  very  useful  to  state  to  the  public  that  Russia 
would  adhere  to  our  policy,  and  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  Belgian  pro- 
vinces from  Holland,  if  necessary.  But  how  did  it  appear  P  By  what  public 
document  was  it  shown  that  that  was  the  real  object  of  the  convention  of  1815  P 
If  the  real  object  of  that  convention  was  to  procure  a  guarantee  from  Russia, 
that,  in  all  cases,  she  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  England  in  respect  to 
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Belgium,  why  was  an  article  inserted  in  the  convention,  which,  supposing  a 
case  of  war  between  the  parties,  still  enjoined  that  the  pajrment  of  the  money 
should  continue  on  the  part  of  England?  In  the  convention  of  1815  there  was 
an  express  article  to  that  effect.  Supposing  that  the  Netherlands  being  an  ally 
of  England,  should  Russia  declare  war  upon  that  country,  and  actually  occupy 
the  Belgian  provinces,  was  it  possible  te  state  tliat  her  policy  would  be  identified 
with  the  policy  of  England?  And  yet,  according  to  the  convention  of  1815,  even 
under  those  circumstances  the  money  must  have  continued  to  be  paid.  It  might  be 
very  desirable  that  such  should  be  the  guarantee  to  be  given  for  the  future  by 
Russia  to  England;  but  to  say  it  was  a  guarantee  given  by  the  convention  of  1815, 
was  an  assertion  without  any  foundation.  That  convention  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  convention  of  the  16th  of  November,  1831,  which  recited,  that  the  object 
of  the  former  treaty  was  to  identify  the  policy  of  Russia  at  all  times  with  that  of 
England  towards  the  Netherlands.  But  if  the  second  convention  arose  out  of  the 
siame  circumstances,  and  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  obligation  of  the  first,  why 
had  the  government,  in  framing  the  second,  departed  from  the  terms  of  the  first  con- 
vention? He  wished  to  ask,  whether  or  not,  supposing  a  war  should  break  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  England,  would  the  obligation  to  pay  the  money  continue  under 
the  second  convention?  It  was  provided  distinctly  by  the  first,  that  war  should  not 
release  us  from  the  payment.  Was  the  country,  by  this  latter  convention,  now 
released  from  the  obligation  in  case  of  war  ?  Surely  the  omission  of  such  an  article 
as  that  contained  in  the  original  convention,  must  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
naturemnd  extent  of  our  obligation.  To  have  so  important  an  article  inserted  in 
the  first  convention,  and  omitted  in  the  second,  was  quite  inexplicable.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  msun  question,  the  only  question  of  to-night*s  discussion.  In  case 
the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  sufficient  authority  to  issue  tills 
money  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  there  could  be  only  one  course  which,  con- 
sistently with  its  own  honour,  and  in  regard  to  its  own  privileges,  it  could  pursue. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  its  ministers ,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers;  but  it  was  necessary  to  claim 
for  the  House  of  Commons  the  privilege  of  doing  this— of  sabring  to  those  ministers 
— *^  You  have  made  a  mistake ;  the  issue  of  money  has  been  contrary  to  law,  and  we 
will  repair  the  error,  and  maintain  the  respect  due  to  this  House  and  to  the  law,  6y 
bringing  in  an  Act  of  Indemnity.**  The  noble  lord  said,  he  would  not  accept  it;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  enforce  it.  The  ground  upon  which  the  violation 
of  the  law  was  apparent,  was  contained  in  the  documents  supplied  by  his  Majesty*8 
government.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  case,  nor  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  legal  argument  upon  the  subject.  He  took  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  stronger  ground.  On  the  1st  of  January,  the  ministers  issued 
payment  of  the  yearly  interest  of  this  loan  upon  the  old  convention,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown.  On  the  5th  of  June 
following  they  declined  to  make  that  issue,  and  placed  upon  record,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  that  they  did  not  consider  it  possible 
at  present  to  remit  the  sum  required  for  the  instalment  which  had  then  become  due. 
Here,  then,  was  a  distinct  admission,  that  the  treasury  had  no  legal  authority  to 
lay  the  money;  and  yet,  in  January  1832,  that  same  treasury  had  made  the  pay- 
ment which  they  declined  in  June  as  illegal.  What  had  occurred  in  the  meanwhile 
to  make  the  payment  illegal?  There  was  no  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  periods.  There  was  a  convention  signed  on  the  16th  of  November,  but  not 
ratified — it  was  signed,  but  not  ratified  in  January — it  was  signed,  but  not  ratified 
in  June.  In  January  they  made  the  payment;  a  debate  in  this  House  took  place  as 
to  its  legality;  in  June  the  ministers  declined  to  make  the  same  payment,  and  gave 
as  their  reason  that  a  new  convention  had  been  made  in  November,  which  had  not 
yet  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  not  having  been  ratified.  He  wished  to  ask, 
why  a  convention  signed  on  the  16th  of  November  was  not  yet  ratified?  By  the 
third  article  it  was  declared,  that  it  should  be  ratified  within  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
possible;  and  yet,  on  the  5th  of  June — that  is,  after  the  lapse,  not  of  six  weeks,  but 
six  months — there  was  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  treasury,  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  ratified.  What  were  the  reasons  for  that?  Was  Russia  adhering  to 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  respect  to  Belgium  ?    If  she  was,  why  did  she  not  nJdfj . 
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tho  conventioD  P    If  not,  how  could  the  government  have  been  satisfied  in  making 
the  issue  in  January,  vhen,  on  their  own  showing,  Russia  was  bound  by  the  first 
convention  to  identify  her  policy  with  that  of  England,  or  forfeit  her  claim  to  the 
payment?    But  what  new  fact  had  arisen  constitutinff  so  material  a  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  January  and  June?    It  had  been  stated,  that  Russia  had 
in  the  interim  ratified  the  general  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  and,  by  that  ratification, 
hod  at  length  agreed  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland.     But  the  fact  of 
Russia  having  recognised  that  separation  made  no  ditfcrence  in  the  case.     Look  at 
the  terms  of  the  king*s  speech;  it  was  anoounced  from  the  Throne  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1831,  that  Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland,  and  that  the  Belgians  had 
made  choice  of  an  independent  sovereign;  nay,  we  hud  even  recognised  that  sovereign, 
and  received  a  minister  from  his  court.    He  asked,  theo,  whether  the  mere  fact  of 
Russia  having  recognised  the  Belgian  sovereignty,  and  acknowledged  King  Leopold, 
made  inch  a  difference  with  regard  to  these  payments,  that  that  which  was  legal  in 
January  should  be  illegal  in  June?  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  thing  in  the  treaty 
or  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  countenanced  such  a  construction.     He  said, 
then,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  take  up  this  question;  and,  if  the 
obligation  be  valid  in  honour  and  good  faith,  let  parliament  authorize  the  payment. 
Was  it  right,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  that,  after  the  power  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  conferred  on  the  Crown  had,  by  the  change  of  circumstances,  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Crown  should  take  upon  itself  still  to  exercise  that  power,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  issuing  of  the  public  money,  over  which  that  House  had  a  chief  and  special 
control  ?  The  least  that  parliament  could  do  for  tiie  vindication  of  its  own  authority 
was  to  pass  an  Act  of  Indemnity.     And  was  that  an  unusual  proceeding,  or  different 
from  the  course  pursued  in  former  times  P    Did  not  the  right  hon.  baronet  opposite 
(Sir  James  Graham)  recollect,  when  the  Crown  remitted  the  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  duty  upon  foreign  sugars,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  or  the  noble  lord  out 
an  act  to  legalize  the  remission,  and  indemnify  the  government  for  having  acted  with- 
out due  authority?    Could  any  man  say,  that  the  bringing  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  to  correct  an  error  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  was  such  a  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  that 
minister  as  to  justify  his  resignation  of  office  ?    What  was  done  in  the  case  of  Boyd 
and  Benfield,  in  the  year  1804?     In  the  year  1795,  Mr  Pitt  advanced  the  sum  of 
;^0,000  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  Boyd  and  Benfield,  to  enable  them  to  make 
good  an  instalment  of  a  loan  for  which  they  had  contracted.      He  took  goed 
security  for  its  repayment,  and  every  single  farthing  was  ultimately  repaid.     The 
country  was  then  at  war.     Peace  at  length  took  place,  and,  in  consequence  of  an 
enquiry  instituted  before  certain  commissioners,  this  transaction  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  also  discovered,  that  not  one  single  shilling  of  the  public 
money  had  been  lost;  but  yet  it  was  considvrod  that  the  issue  of  that  money  was  not 
authorized  by  law.     The  question  was  some  years  afterwards  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  insisted  that  the  transaction  should  be  covered  by 
a  Bill  of  Indemnity.    They  brought  forward  a  rcs«ilution,  not  involving  the  censure 
of  the  government,  but  declaring  the  fact,  that  the  issue  of  the  money  was  not  war- 
ranted by  law.     The  resolution  admitted  the  advance  of  £40,000  to  Boyd  and 
Benfield  upon  unquestionable  security,  which  sum  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  very  serious  injury  to  the  commercial  world — still  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  declare  it  to  be  unwarranted  by  law,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  afterwards  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.     If,  then,  parliament  on  that  occasion  declared 
that  that  issue  was  not  according  to  law,  if  no  opposition  to  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  offered  by  the  minister  who  made  that  issue,  although  the  transaction  had  taken 
place  nine  years  before,  why  should  tho  parliament  of  this  day  relax  in  its  vigilance 
over  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  money?    It 
certainly  ought  not  to  do  so.     He  knew  the  constitution  of  this  country  was  about  to 
undergo  a  material  change.     He  knew  that  that  change  was  mainly  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  exercised  that  control  over  the 
public  purse  which  it  ought  to  exercise,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently  vigilant  in 
guarding  the  public  finances.    Let  the  present  House,  then,  have  the  satisfaction, 
before  it  expired,  of  doing  its  duty,  and  of  showing  to  the  public,  that  this  last  im- 
peachment of  its  character  was  not  a  just  one.    His  own  conviction  was,  that  the 
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issue  of  money  in  January  last  was  not  according  to  law.  If  he  had  to  give  a  verdict 
as  a  juryman,  he  would  declare  that  there  was  nothing,  either  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  convention,  which  warranted  that  issue.  He  did  not  deny  that  treaties 
ought  to  be  construed  liberally,  and  that  the  obligatious  of  good  faith  ought  to  be 
religiously  maintained;  but  ho  also  contended,  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  liberal 
construction  of  treaties,  and  with  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  national  faith,  that 
parliament  should  perform  its  duty  to  the  country;  that,  in  all  cases  of  proved  ille- 
gality, or  even  of  rational  doubt,  it  should  vindicate  its  own  authority;  and  should 
take  care  that  no  ministry,  though  backed  by  a  triumphant  majority,  should  usurp 
the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to  the  issue  and  control  of 
public  money. 

The  House  having  divided  on  the  amendment,  the  numbers  were — Ayes,  197; 
Noes,  243;  majority,  46. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  pro/orma. 

The  House  resumed — committee  to  sit  again  next  day. 
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July  13,  1832. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  Composition  of  Titho  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read. 

The  speaker  having  put  the  original  question  and  the  amendment — 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  several  other 
members  addressed  the  House,  after  which — 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  rose,  and  proceeded  to  address  the  House,  but  was  received 
with  loud  cries  of  ^^  Spoke!  Spoke!^*  Since  he  had  spoken,  amendments  had  been 
made  and  questions  of  adjournment  put,  and  on  every  one  of  those  he  had  a  right  to 
speak.  He  was  about  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of  tho 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  [renewed  cries  aj  ^' spoke!  spoke,'^"] 

The  Speaker  having  been  appealed  to,  said,  during  the  two  nights*  discussion,  there 
had  been  three  or  four  motions  for  adjournment,  on  each  of  which  motions  every 
member,  although  he  had  before  spoken,  was  again  entitled  to  address  the  House. 
If  he  were  called  on  to  decide,  whether  any  hon.  member  spoke  only  to  the  question 
of  adjournment,  or  introduced  into  his  speech  the  main  feature  of  debate— he  pro- 
fessed his  inability  to  determine. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded.  He  would  compromise  with  hon.  members  opposite, 
by  assuring  them  that  he  should  be  very  short  in  the  observations  he  had  to  address 
to  the  House.  He  was  chiefly  anxious  to  declare  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  that 
fell  from  the  noble  lord  opposite  in  the  former  part  of  his  speech.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  the  paramount  duty  of  that  House,  without  reference  to  divisions  of  opinion 
upon  party  questions,  to  support  the  government  in  their  efforts  to  put  down  tho 
conspiracy  against  the  laws  now  existing  in  Ireland.  It  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, too,  that  throughout  Ireland  and  England  it  should  be  known  that  they  were 
ready  and  determine^!,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  to  support  his  Majesty's 
government  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  It  was  totally  unnecessary  for  the 
noble  lord  to  vindicate  his  character  against  any  imputations  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  course  he  was  determined  to  pursue.  How  could 
he  show  himself  a  greater  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  in  opposing  with 
all  his  force  those  enemies  of  all  liberty,  the  abettors  of  the  vilest  system  of  tyranny 
thatthefriends  of  liberty  were  ever  subiected  to?  Liberty?  Good  God!  what  liberty  could 
there  be  where,  if  a  man  showed  a  disposition  to  pay  his  just  debts,  he  became  the 
object  of  immediate  and  almost  unanimous  persecution?  It  had  been  well  said  by 
Madame  Roland,  as  she  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold,  "  Oh,  Liberty!"  (she  was  passing 
the  statue  of  Liberty)  what  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  thy  namel"  What  could  be 
worse  than  the  system  of  terror  at  present  going  on  in  Ireland?  It  was  their  duty 
to  assist  the  government  in  causing  the  law  to  l^  respected;  and  if  the  existing  law, 
in  which  he  had  great  confidence,  had  been  exhausted,  and  had  failed  in  restoring 
order  and  obedience,  let  the  executive  government  resort  to  parliament,  and  doubt 
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not  they  wouitl  be  supported.  What  was  the  question?  It  was  not  whether  a 
receiver  should  be  appointed,  but  whether  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  men  of  their  legal 
rights  should  be  triumphant  or  not?  The  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was  most 
reasonable,  and  it  was  highly  beneficial  and  consolatory  in  its  nature  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  God  grant  that  those  who  set  the  ^example  of  the  non-pajrment  of  tithe 
might  never  profit  by  it!  It  would  be  much  better  hereafter,  if  spoliation  were  not 
now  successful,  for  those  who  were  urged  on  to  the  plunder.  lie  had  no  interest  in  the 
avowal  of  these  sentiments.  He  was  not  now  connected  with  the  church  of  Ireland  or 
of  England,  as  he  had  formerly  been,  neither  did  he  expect  again  to  be  so  connected. 
But  wishing  what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  that  an  illeg^  combination  should  not 
triumph,  he  was  determined  to  g^ve  all  the  support  in  his  power  to  his  Majesty's 
government  in  whatever  measures  might  be  necessary.  He  had  heard  of  conspiracies 
against  governments;  he  had  heard  of  conspiracies  against  party  ascendancy,  con- 
spiracies to  put  down  one  form  of  government  and  to  set  up  another;  he  had  heard 
of  conspiracies  against  illegal  ordinances,  as  of  late  in  France;  but  of  all  the  ignoble 
conspiracies  he  had  ever  heard  of,  that  was  the  basest  which  sought  to  defraud 
individuals  of  their  just  dues.  The  government,  he  hoped,  would  be  firm.  Com- 
binations of  physical  force  must  be  put  down  by  law;  but  he  would  prefer  seeing 
them  put  down  by  the  influence  which  men  of  education  ever  possessed  over  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant  and  deluded.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  conspiracy  against  tithes 
remained,  and  the  legislature  suffered  it  to  triumph,  there  would  be  no  security  for 
any  species  of  property,  or  for  the  execution  of  any  law  by  which  property  and  life 
were  protected. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amendment: — Ayes,  32;  Noes,  124;  majority,  92. 
The  original  question  put,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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JuLT  16,  1832. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Convention  with 
Russia,  November  16,  1831. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  ^  That  an  hnmUe 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  his  M^esty  to  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  that  tliere  be  laid  before  that  House,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Convention  of  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  the  Netherlands,  explanatory  of  the  spirit  and  objects  of  that  Convention.** 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  amendment. 

A  long  discussion  again  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  said,  that  if  he  understood  the  charge  of  the  noble  lord  against 
those  who  opposed  the  government,  it  amounted  in  truth  to  this,  that  the  Opposi- 
tion had  not  been  so  factious  as  to  declare  that  they  would  resist  the  payment  of 
money  to  which  there  was  an  equitable  claim;  that  they  would  not  advocate  a  breach 
of  national  faith,  although  they  were  desirous  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  parliament. 
They  were  actually  accused  of  having  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  likely 
topic  to  catch  popularity,  and  taunted  for  not  declaring  that  they  would  resist  the 
payment  of  the  nioney  to  Russia  under  all  circumstances.  He  had  distinctly  said, 
from  the  outset,  that  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  thing  of  the  sort;  he  was 
told  by  the  economists,  **  Only  hold  out  the  hope  that  the  money  shall  not  be  paid  at 
all,  and  we  will  give  you  our  support;'^  but  he  had  said,  that  he  would  support 
national  faith  at  whatever  cost.  He  had  always  said,  that  the  money  was  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  maintenance  of  public  honour;  but  while  prepared  to  satisfy 
every  equitable  claim  upon  the  countrv,  he  also  wished  to  make  ministers  respon- 
sible for  misconduct,  and  to  vindE.3ate  the  dignity  of  parliament.  The  readiness  on 
his  part  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the  argument  from  economy  was  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  charge,  that  the  Opposition  were  aiming  only  to  unseat  the  govern- 
ment. The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  ^liddlesex  had  acted 
most  wisely  by  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  plausible  motions  $  but 
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linfortunatcly  the  eulogium  on  this  occasion  was  not  just.  The  hoh.  meinhcr  was, 
undoubtedly,  not  hasty  in  supporting  the  opponents  of  the  ministers,  bat,  on  the  first 
occasion,  when  those  ministers  were  the  hardest  run,  and  when,  as  the  noble  lord . 
said,  the  Reform  Dill  itself  was  in  danger,  the  member  for  Middlesex  had  been  en- 
trapped, and,  regardless  of  national  faith,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  ministers,  regard- 
less too  of  the  danger  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  actually  voted  in  the  minority.  Not 
only,  then,  was  the  eulogium  not  just,  but,  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bills,  it  was  most  unfortunate.  The  hon.  member  had  voted  in  January 
that  the  payment  of  th'?  money  was  illegal;  in  July  he  voted  directly  the  reverse; 
but,  to  console  his  opponents,  he  told  them  that  he  knew  his  vote  was  a  dishonest 
one,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  preserve  the  ministers  in  their  places.  The  hon.  member 
said,  he  had  vot^  repeatedly  against  his  conscience  and  his  judgment,  and  would 
do  so  that  night  to  preserve  the  ministers  in  their  places.  A  more  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  candour  he  had  never  witnessed ;  and  the  noble  lord  urged,  in  defence 
of  the  strange  avowal  they  had  hcani  that  niglit,  that  it  was  wise  and  proper  for  a 
person  associated  with  a  party  to  give  up  his  own  particular  opinions,  on  peculiar 
points,  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  whole  bo<ly.  Oh,  if  a  member  for  a 
rotten  borough,  if  a  representative  of  those  small  constituencies  condemned  by 
schedule  A,  had  made  such  an  avowal  q»  they  had  heard  from  the  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex; if  he  had  dared  to  declare  that  he  voted  black  was  white,  and  white  was 
black,  against  his  reason. and  conscience,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
ministry'  in  their  places,  what  an  indignant  outcry  would  there  have  been  against 
such  shameless  and  profligate  conduct!  Why,  those  very  boroughs  had  been  con* 
demned,  because  it  was  alleged  that  the  members  returned  for  them  did  not  vote 
upon  their  conscientious  view  of  each  particular  question,  but  voted  with  their  party, 
and  supported  that  party  u|>on  everv  subject,  without  reference  to  its  merits.  But 
the  member  for  Middlesex  was  a  privileged  man,  and  could  take  a  liberty  with  his 
conscience  not  allowed  to  the  members  for  smaller  constituencies.  Much  should  he 
like  to  hear  that  hon.  member  addressing  his  constituents  upon  the  subject.  He 
could  shadow  out  in  his  mind  the  very  words  that  would  fall  irom  the  hon.  member. 
He  would  say,  **  Pledges  from  me  must  be  unnecessary.  My  votes  in  parliament  are 
before  you.  Examine  them,  compare  them,  and  in  them  you  will  find  the  perfect 
mirror  which  reflects  my  parliamentary  conduct.**  But  surelv  it  would  be  most 
perplexing  to  the  hon.  member,  if  any  of  his  constituents  should  take  upon  himself 
to  enquire,  in  return,  to  which  class  of  contrarv  votes  they  were  to  refer,  and  should 
demand  some  test  by  which  the  black  votes  might  be  distinguished  from  the  white. 
And,  possibly,  as  the  votes  of  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  be  so  nicely  distinguishable 
by  their  colour,  if  there  should  be  a  few  of  an  intermediate  shade,  the  electors  might 
characterize  them  as  the  Grey  votes.  They  might  ask  him  to  reconcile  the  difference 
between  the  January  and  the  July  votes.  They  might  say,  **  Upon  which  of  tliese 
two  votes  do  you  mean  to  rely?  Is  the  January  vote  or  the  July  vote  the  black 
one  ?'*  The  member  for  Middlesex  did  not  deserve  the  eulogium  of  the  noble  lord, 
for  his  black  votes  and  his  white  votes  were  given,  in  contradiction  to  each  others 
under  circumstances  precisely  the  same.  The  defence,  that  he  sacrificed  his  opinion 
to  the  interests  of  his  party  was  not  available  for  him.  In  January,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber gave  a  white  vote,  and  opposed  the  ministers  upon  this  question ;  and  now  he 
gave  a  black  vote,  and  supported  them.  But  let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  Januarv 
the  Reform  Bills  were  not  passed ;  and  the  government  was  extremelv  hard  pressed, 
having  a  majority  of  only  twenty- three;  while  now  the  Reform  Bills  were  passed, 
and  the  government  had  managed  to  procure  a  migority  of  forty-«ix.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman was,  therefore,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  inconsistency.  He 
thought  they  might  lay  aside  the  questions  which  had  been  argued  on  preceding 
eveninprs.  The  question  now  was,  whether  or  not  they  should  have  information, 
acknowledged  to  be  in  existence.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment first  attempted  votes  of  <>onsure,  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  they  asked  for 
information.  They  were  told  it  was  too  much  to  inflict  censure,  without  having  be- 
fore them  the  information  upon  which  the  government  had  acted.  They  then  asked 
for  the  information,  and  it  was  refused,  without  even  an  allegation  that  to  grant  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  service?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  payment 
to  Russia  was  made  for  services  done  and  performed  by  Russia,  which  were  note- 
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rions,  and  which  required  no  expUination.  But  did  the  House  remember  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  Solicitor-General  ?  **  Oh  I"  said  the  Solicitor-genoral,  **  if 
vou  had  seen  what  I  have  seen,  if  you  had  had  access  to  the  pile  of  documents  I 
have  waded  through,  you  would  have  no  hesitation  in  granting  the  money.*'  When 
the  House  asked  for  a  sight  of  these  convincing  documents,  the  noble  lord  got  up, 
and  quoted  to  them  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates^  and  the  reports  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh*s  and  Lord  LiverpooFs  speeches.  He  never  could  believe  that  the  docu- 
ments so  pathetically  alluded  to  by  the  Solicitor- general  were  two  speeches  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Londonderry,  to  which  every  human  being  had  access  in  that 
most  excellent  work.  If  the  noble  lords  wished  to  convince  the  House  that  they 
had  acted  correctly  in  this  transaction,  let  them  produce  the  official  documents  on 
which  their  judgment  professed  to  be  founded.  It  was  vain  for  them  to  rely  upon 
a  majority  of  forty-six;  vain  for  them  to  call  a  motion  for  information  factious. 
The  only  sufficient  answer  would  be  the  production  of  the  documents.  But  the 
noble  lord  said,  it  was  extremely  clear  that  the  money  was  to  bo  paid  to  Russia  for 
mst  services  performed;  why,  then,  did  the  noble  lord  require  a  new  convention  ? 
The  preamble  of  the  second  convention  certainly  referred  to  the  first,  and  it  expressly 
recited  it;  but  nothing  whatever  could  be  found  in  it  about  the  past  services  of 
Russia.  It  stated  the  consideration  to  be,  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  original  pay- 
ment to  Russia  was  made  on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  general  cause  of 
Europe  and  sacrifices  made  by  Russia,  why  did  tho  second  convention  allege,  that 
the  equivalent  which  England  was  to  receive  from  Russia  in  return  for  the  con- 
tinued payments  was  this,  that  Russia  would  not  contract  any  new  engagement 
respecting  Belgium,  without  a  previous  agreement  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
his  formal  assent?  Where,  then,  was  the  justification  of  the  assertion,  that  the  two 
treaties  were  founded  upon  the  same  consideration  ?  The  government  gave  to  the 
House  conflicting  documents.  The  one  corresponded  not  with  the  other.  The 
noble  lord  contended  that  the  money  was  due  to  Russia  for  old  services.  Then  why 
the  new  condition  in  the  second  convention  ?  The  preamble  bound  Russia,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  identify  her  policy  with  that  of 
England  with  respect  to  Holland.  That,  he  contended,  was  entirely  a  new  condi- 
tion ;  and  how  could  it  be  maintained,  that  if  the  money  was  fuirly  due  to  Russia  for 
former  services  performed,  it  was  now  just  to  impose  upon  Russia,  as  a  condition  of 
payment — that  she  should  change  her  policy  with  regard  to  Holland  so  often  as 
the  policy  of  this  country  was  changed?  The  question  had  been  repeatedly  asked. 
Was  this  money  to  be  ultimately  paid  or  not?  He  would  say  this;  unquestionably 
it  was  to  be  paid,  if  the  country  was  bound  to  its  payment  by  g^ood  faith.  He  would 
not  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the  country  for  any  sum  whatever,  upon  any  occasion, 
but  more  especially  upon  an  occasion  on  which  England  had  received  a  valuable 
consideration.  When  we  incurred  this  responsibility  on  the  behalf  of  Holland,  we 
received  from  that  country  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dcmerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  we  still  retained  those  colonies,  they  were  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  we  were  the  more  strictly  bound  not  to  shrink  from  any 
equitable  obligation  we  had  incurred.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friends  that  the 
money  might  be  due  from  England;  but  to  whom  ought  it  to  be  paid?  He  could  by 
no  means  admit  that  the  first  convention  justified  the  second  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  still  there  might  be  circumstances,  not  at  present  known  to  the  House,  which 
would  still  call  for  the  continued  payment  to  Russia,  and  authorize  the  new  conven- 
tion: but  what  those  circumstances  were,  the  House  had  a  right  to  know  before  it 
was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  convention.  The  noble  lord  said,  this  country  was 
bound  to  continue  the  payment  to  Russia  by  the  good  faith  that  power  had  evinced. 
It  appeared  that,  when  the  separation  was  about  to  take  place  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  Russia  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  the  treaty;  my  troops  shall  march  upon 
Belgium,  to  continue  tho  incorporation."  '^  Oh !  no,"  said  England,  *'  our  policy  is 
altered ;  we  wish  tho  separation  to  take  place. "  •*  Very  well,"  was  the  reply  of 
Russia ;  "  continue  to  me  the  payment,  and  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  your  policy 
with  respect  to  Holland  and  Belgium."  Such  might  be  the  fact;  but,  if  it  were,  it 
ought  to  be  established.  The  documents  proving  that  to  be  the  case,  ought  to  be  in 
tbe  possession  of  the  House  before  it  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  |Ureaty.    Tho 
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king  might  make  a  new  treaty  under  a  new  system  of  policy;  but  it  was  for  the 
House  to  say,  in  a  case  in  which  the  payment  of  money  was  concerned,  whether  it 
would  enable  the  king  to  execute  such  a  treaty.  If  it  were  proved  that  this  country 
had  induced  Russia,  by  a  promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  act  in  the 
manner  she  had  done,  that  gave  rise  to  a  new  case,  and  a  new  convention  was 
necessary,  the  policy  of  which  depended  upon  many  mixed  considerations.  He  had 
said,  he  was  not  free  from  doubts  as  to  whom  the  money  ought  to  be  paid.  An  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Gisborne),  who  had  argued  the  question  ably,  had  said,  that  Holland 
was  badly  used ;  but  the  same  hon.  member  contended,  that  England  was  exoner- 
ated from  making  the  payment  to  Holland,  on  account  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
conduct  of  that  country  to  Belgium.  That  argument  appeared  to  him  most  un- 
satisfactory. The  hon.  member  admitted  that  Holland  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
her  part  of  the  loan  to  Russia.  Let  him  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  loan  had  been 
payable  by  Holland,  and  that  that  country  had  retained  possession  of  the  colonies 
she  had  given  up  to  this  country ;  how  then  would  the  case  stand  ?  If  Holland  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  loan,  surely  she  would,  in  the  case  he 
was  supposing,  be  equally  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  whole  ;  and,  therefore,  if 
this  country  had  not  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  Holland  would 
have  retained  her  colonies,  and  would  have  no  debt  to  pay.  But  England  had  the 
colonies;  and  to  what  power  then,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member, 
ought  England  to  make  the  payment  of  her  portion  of  the  loan?  Surely  to  Holland. 
It  might  be  ver^*  convenient,  for  ensuring  Russian  acquiescence,  to  make  the  pay- 
ment to  Russia;  but  certainly,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Gisborne)  it  was  any  thing  but  just  But  he  never  would  admit  that  Holland  had 
behaved  with  harshness  or  injustice  to  Belgium,  or  that  the  revolt  was  justifiable 
by  the  conduct  of  Holland.  The  revolution  in  Belgium  followed  as  a  conseauence 
from  the  revolution  in  France.  If  the  French  Revolution  had  not  occurred,  they 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ;  and  we  had 
DO  pretext  in  the  misconduct  of  Holland,  for  exonerating  ourselves  from  our  pecuniary 
obligations  to  that  country.  He  wished  not  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  Belgium ;  but  he  ceuld  not  help 
smiling  when  he  heard  an  hon.  member  contend,  that  to  place  Prince  Leopold  on 
the  throne  of  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  great  advantage  to  this  country ;  bN^cause, 
forsooth,  that  prince  had  formerly  been  allied  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  England. 
What  did  the  hon.  member  think  of  the  alliance  which  the  king  of  Belgium  was  now 
about  to  form?  If  a  matrimonial  alliance  that  had  now  ceased  fifteen  years  was 
to  have  so  powerful  an  influence  over  King  Leopold^s  politics,  what  did  the  hon. 
member  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
king  of  the  French  ?  If  the  former  connexion  had  made  Leopold  an  English  prince, 
would  not  the  new  connexion  make  him  a  French  prince,  and  would  not  all  the 
advantages  of  placing  him  on  the  throne,  which  were  expected  to  belong  to  England, 
in  reality  belong  to  France?  He  implored  the  government  not  to  dnve  the  House 
to  a  premature  discussion  of  those  matters.  The  payment  could  not  rest  upon  the 
old  convention,  but  must  depend  upon  the  new,  mixed  up  with  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  old.  The  government  had  been  rescued  from  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  might  therefore,  without  difficulty,  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the  question. 
He  asked  not  for  an  indefinite  postponement,  but  as  long  a  one  as  the  duration  of 
the  session  would  authorize.  A  premature  discussion  on  Belgian  affairs  was  open 
to  great  objection.  It  was  true  that  the  five  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  separation, 
and  had  recognised  King  Leopold ;  but  it  was  also  true  that  none  of  the  necessarr 
arrangements  were  yet  completed.  The  last  article  of  the  convention  clearly  proved, 
that  the  period  for  decision  on  the  merits  of  that  convention  had  not  yet  arrived.  It 
assigned,  as  the  reason  of  the  convention,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Euro|>e. 
How  did  they  know  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  preserved  ?  He  hoped  to  God  it 
might;  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  affirm 
that  it  would.  He  wished  not  to  enter  upon  that  question ;  he  wished  not  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  conduct  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Belgium.  On  the  contrary, 
he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  carefully,  upon  all  occasions,  abstained  from 
provoking  debate  on  the  question  of  Belgium.  He  had  strong  feelings  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  had  bron  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  premature  discussion.    Th 
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rioas,  and  which  required  no  explanation.  But  did  the  House  remember  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  Solicitor-general?  "Oh!"  said  the  Solicitor-eeneral,  '*if 
you  had  seen  what  I  have  seen,  if  you  had  had  access  to  the  pile  of  aocumenta  I 
have  waded  through,  you  would  have  no  hesitation  in  granting  the  money."  When 
the  House  asked  for  a  sight  of  these  convincing  documents,  the  noble  lord  got  up^ 
and  quoted  to  them  fTansartTs  Parliamentary  Debates^  and  the  reports  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's  and  Lord  Liverpool's  speeches.  He  never  could  believe  that  the  docu- 
ments so  pathetically  alluded  to  by  the  Solicitor- general  were  two  speeches  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Lord  Londonderry,  to  which  every  human  being  had  access  in  that 
most  excellent  work.  If  the  noble  lords  wished  to  convince  the  House  that  they 
had  acted  correctly  in  this  transaction,  let  them  produce  the  official  documents  on 
which  their  judgment  professed  to  be  founded.  It  was  vain  for  them  to  rely  upon 
a  majority  of  forty-six;  vain  for  them  to  call  a  motion  for  information  factious. 
'Vh.e  only  sufficient  answer  would  be  the  production  of  the  documents.  But  the 
noble  lord  said,  it  was  extremely  clear  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  Russia  for 

?ast  services  performed;  why,  then,  did  the  noble  lord  require  a  new  convention? 
^he  preamble  of  the  second  convention  certainly  referred  to  the  first,  and  it  expressly 
recited  it;  but  nothing  whatever  could  be  found  in  it  about  the  past  services  of 
Russia.  It  stated  the  consideration  to  be,  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  original  pay- 
ment to  Russia  was  made  on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  general  cause  of 
Europe  and  sacrifices  made  by  Russia,  why  did  the  second  convention  allege,  that 
the  equivalent  which  England  was  to  receive  from  Russia  in  return  for  the  con- 
tinue<l  payments  was  this,  that  Russia  would  not  contract  any  new  engagement 
respecting  Belgium,  without  a  previous  agreement  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
his  formal  assent  ?  Where,  then,  was  the  justification  of  the  assertion,  that  the  two 
treaties  were  founded  upon  the  same  consideration  ?  The  government  gave  to  the 
House  conflicting  documents.  The  one  corresponded  not  with  the  other.  The 
noble  lord  contended  that  the  money  was  due  to  Russia  for  old  services.  Then  why 
the  new  condition  in  the  second  convention  ?  The  preamble  bound  Russia,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  identify  her  policy  with  that  of 
England  with  respect  to  Holland.  That,  he  contended,  was  entirely  a  new  condi- 
tion; and  how  could  it  be  maintained,  that  if  the  money  was  fairly  due  to  Russia  for 
former  services  performed,  it  was  now  just  to  impose  upon  Russia,  as  a  condition  of 
payment — that  she  should  change  her  policy  with  regard  to  Holland  so  often  as 
the  policy  of  this  country  was  changed?  The  question  had  been  repeatedly  asked. 
Was  this  money  to  be  ultimately  paid  or  not?  Ho  would  say  this;  unquestionably 
it  was  to  be  paid,  if  the  country  was  bound  to  its  payment  by  g^od  faith.  He  would 
not  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the  country  for  any  sum  whatever,  upon  any  occasion, 
but  more  especially  upon  an  occasion  on  whicn  England  had  received  a  valuable 
consideration.  When  we  incurred  this  responsibility  on  the  behalf  of  Holland,  we 
received  from  that  country  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  we  still  retained  those  colonies,  they  were  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  we  were  the  more  strictly  bound  not  to  shrink  from  any 
equitable  obligation  we  had  incurred.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friends  that  the 
money  might  be  due  from  England;  but  to  whom  ought  it  to  be  paid?  He  could  by 
no  means  admit  that  the  first  convention  justified  the  second  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  still  there  might  be  circumstances,  not  at  present  known  to  the  House,  which 
would  still  call  for  the  continued  payment  to  Russia,  and  authorize  the  new  conven- 
tion :  but  what  those  circumstances  were,  the  House  had  a  right  to  know  before  it 
was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  convention.  The  noble  lord  said,  this  country  was 
bound  to  continue  the  payment  to  Russia  by  the  good  faith  that  power  had  evinced. 
It  appeared  that,  when  the  separation  was  about  to  take  place  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  Russia  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  the  treaty;  my  troops  shall  march  upon 
Belgium,  to  continue  the  incorporation."  "  Oh  I  no,"  said  England,  "  our  policy  is 
altered;  we  wish  the  separation  to  take  place."  **  Very  well,"  was  the  reply  of 
Russia ;  *'  continue  to  me  the  payment,  and  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  your  policy 
with  respect  to  Holland  and  Belgium."  Such  might  be  the  fact ;  but,  if  it  were,  it 
ought  to  be  established.  The  documents  proving  that  to  be  the  case,  ought  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  House  before  it  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaty.     The 
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king  might  make  a  new  treaty  under  a  new  system  of  policy;  but  it  was  for  the 
House  to  say,  in  a  case  in  which  the  payment  of  money  was  concerned,  whether  it 
would  enable  the  king  to  execute  such  a  treaty.     If  it  were  proved  that  this  country 
had  induced  Russia,  by  a  promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  payment,  to  act  in  the 
manner  she  had  done,  that  gave  rise  to  a  new  case,  and  a  new  convention  was 
necessary,  the  policy  of  which  depended  upon  many  mixed  considerations,     lie  had 
said,  he  was  not  free  from  doubts  as  to  whom  the  money  ought  to  be  paid.     An  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Gisborne),  who  had  argued  the  question  ably,  had  said,  that  Holland 
was  badly  used ;  but  the  same  hon.  member  contended,  that  England  was  exoner- 
ated from  making  the  payment  to  Holland,  on  account  of  the  unjust  and  impolitic 
conduct  of  that  country  to  Belgium.     That  argument  appeared  to  him  most  un- 
satisfactory.    The  hon.  member  admitted  that  liolland  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
her  part  of  the  loan  to  Russia.     Let  him  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  loan  had  been 
payable  by  Holland,  and  that  that  country  had  retained  possession  of  the  colonies 
she  had  given  up  to  this  country ;  how  then  wnuld  the  case  stand  ?  If  Holland  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  loan,  surely  she  would,  in  the  case  he 
was  supposing,  be  equally  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  whole ;  and,  therefore,  if 
this  country  had  not  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  Holland  wonld 
have  retained  her  colonies,  and  would  have  no  debt  to  pay.     But  England  had  the 
colonies;  and  to  what  power  then,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member, 
ought  England  to  make  the  payment  of  her  portion  of  the  loan?     Surely  to  Holland. 
It  might  be  very  convenient,  for  ensuring  llussian  acquiescence,  to  make  the  pay- 
ment to  Russia;  but  certainly,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Gisborne)  it  was  any  thing  but  just.     But  he  never  would  admit  that  Holland  had 
behaved  with  harshness  or  injustice  to  Belgium,  or  that  the  revolt  was  justifiable 
by  the  conduct  of  Holland.     The  revolution  in  Belgium  followed  as  a  consequence 
from  the  revolution  in  France.     If  the  French  Revolution  had  not  occurred,  they 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  ;  and  we  had 
DO  pretext  in  the  misconduct  of  liolland,  for  exonerating  ourselves  from  our  pecuniary 
obligations  to  that  country.     He  wished  not  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government  I'vith  respect  to  Belgium ;  but  he  ceuld  not  help 
smiling  when  he  heard  an  hon.  member  contend,  that  to  place  Prince   Leopold  on 
the  throne  of  Belgium  was  a  matter  of  great  advantage  to  this  country ;  because, 
forsooth,  that  prince  had  formerly  been  allied  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  England. 
What  did  the  hon.  member  think  of  the  alliance  which  the  king  of  Belgium  was  now 
about  to  form?     If  a  matrimonial  alliance  that  had  now  ceased  fifteen  years  was 
to  have  so  powerful  an  influence  over  King  Leopold's  politics,  what  did  the  hon. 
member  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
king  of  the  French  ?     If  the  former  connexion  had  made  Leopold  an  English  prince, 
would  not  the  new  connexion  make  him  a  French  prince,  and  would  not  all  the 
advantages  of  placing  him  on  the  throne,  which  were  expected  to  belong  to  England, 
in  reality  belong  to  France?     He  iihplored  the  government  not  to  dnve  the  House 
to  a  premature  discussion  of  those  matters.     The  payment  could  not  rest  upon  the 
old  convention,   but  must  depend  upon  the  new,  mixed  up  with   considerations 
arising  out  of  the  old.     The  government  had  been  rescued  from  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  might  therefore,  without  difficulty,  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the  question. 
He  ask^  not  for  an  indefinite  postponement,  but  as  long  a  one  as  the  duration  of 
the  session  would  authorize.     A  premature  discussion  on  Belgian  afiairs  was  open 
to  great  objection.     It  was  true  that  the  five  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  separation, 
and  had  recognised  King  Leopold ;  but  it  was  al.so  true  that  none  of  the  necessarr 
arrangements  were  yet  completed.     The  last  article  of  the  convention  clearly  proved, 
that  the  period  for  decision  on  the  merits  of  that  convention  had  not  yet  arrived.     It 
assigned,  as  the  reason  of  the  convention,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Euroite. 
How  did  they  know  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  preserved  ?     He  hoped  to  God  it 
might ;  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  affirm 
that  it  would.     He  wished  not  to  enter  upon  that  question ;  he  wished  not  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  conduct  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Belgium.     On  the  contrary, 
he,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  carefully,  upon  all  occasions,  abstained  from 
provoking  debate  on  the  question  of  Belgium.    He  had  strong  feelings  upon  the 
subject,  but  he  had  been  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  premature  discusaion.    Th< — 
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DCffotiations  were  drawing  to  their  close,  and,  whether  they  would  end  for  good  or 
evu,  the  march  of  time  would  soon  disclose.  Holland  had  been  told,  that  by  the  20th 
of  July  she  must  concur  in  the  treaty,  or  force  would  be  employed  to  compel  her 
assent;  and  with  such  a  declaration,  was  it  decent  or  wise  to  call  upon  the  parliament 
to  ratify  the  convention  now  before  the  House  ?  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
conduct  of  Russia  would  be;  he  had  no  doubt  that  she  would  keep  her  engagements 
to  England  respecting  Belgium ;  but  why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  sanction  the 
new  convention,  until  the  negotiations  now  pending,  as  to  the  f\iture  relations  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  were  brought  to  a  close.  There  were  rumours  that  a  French 
and  English  fleet  wore  to  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  Holland  to  sub- 
mit to  the  treaty.  He  trusted  such  was  not  the  case ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  was  most 
unfair,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  to  compel  a  decision  by  the  House  of  Commons  as 
to  the  policy  of  a  new  p<H!uniary  engagement  to  Russia.  With  respect  to  the  alleged 
conduct  of  Russia  to  Poland,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  all  agreed  in  thinking  that 
that  subject  had  no  connection  with  the  present.  He  had  heard  some  statements  in 
the  House  respecting  the  conduct  of  Russia  to  the  Poles,  and  he  believed  many  of 
them  to  be  unfounded  in  fact.  It  had  been  stated  that  thousands  of  children  had 
been  torn  from  their  parents,  and  banished  into  Siberia ;  he  had  expressed  his  dis- 
belief  of  that  assertion,  and  he  had  since  been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  those 
children  were  orphans — made  orphans,  he  regretted  to  say,  by  the  calamities  of  war — 
and  that  they  had  been  placed  in  Russian  schools,  not  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
them  from  their  parents,  for  they  had  none,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  them 
in  their  helplessness,  and  giving  them  education.  So  vieweti,  that  which,  under 
another  aspect,  appeared  an  act  of  gross  cruelty,  might  be  a  humane  proceeding. 
He  was  thankful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  it  had  heard  him,  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  concluded  by  entreating  the  government  not  to  drive  the  House  to 
a  division.  If  it  obtained  another  small  majority,  that  majority  would  not  convince 
the  country  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  had  been  justifiable. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendnient: — Ayes,  155;  Noes,  191;  majority,  3G. 
The  committee  postponed  till  the  following  day. 

July  20,  1832. 

On  the  question  that,  **  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  his  M^esty  be 
empowered  to  continue  the  payments  under  the  Act  of  the  55ih.  year  of  Geoi^  ill., 

3;recd  to  by  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  between  England,  Russia,  and 
olland,^*  being  put  from  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Mills  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair.*^ 
A  long  and  protracted  debate  followed.  Rising  after  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  rated  the 
bon.  member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hunt)  for  his  determination  to  leave  the  House  previous- 
ly to  the  divbion,  while  the  latter  accused  Mr.  Hume  of  voting  against  his  conscience, — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating 
between  the  two  hon.  members.  Indeed,  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  of  the  two  was  taking  the  most  unparliamentary  course.  The  hon.  member 
for  Preston  had,  however,  relieved  him  from  considerable  apprehension,  bv  stating, 
that  he  would  not  vote  on  the  same  side  with  himself  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  his  hon. 
friends ;  for,  ai^er  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  national  faith, 
he  began  to  entertain  some  fear  lest  he  should  be  found  in  the  division  on  the  same 
side  with  the  hon.  member  for  Preston.  With  respect  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee,  very  little  remained  to  be  said ;  the  subject  was  completely 
exhausted,  and  he  had  already  stated,  in  his  former  speeches,  the  impression  on  bis 
mind.  He  must,  however,  allude  to  one  of  the  extraneous  topics  introduced  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  connected  with  foreign  policy.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  contending  that  there  was  no  occasion  tor  the  production  of  papers  in 
the  present  instance,  and  that  the  House  ought  to  be  content  with  the  declaration  of 
ministers,  referred  to  a  particular  case  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  his  recollection 
of  the  subject  was  imperfect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  the  present 
government  had  found  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  engagements  of  their 
predecessors,  who  consented  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £800,000  in  aid  of  Prince 
Leopold,  on  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  no 
right  to  say,  that  the  hands  of  himself  and  coadjutors  were  tied  by  the  last  ministera. 
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They  were  no  parties  to  the  origiDal  treaty  of  1827;  hut  when  they  came  into 
office,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  fulfil  the  treaties  made  by  their  predecessors. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Wellineton,  in  183(T,  three  years  after  the  treaty  had  been  made,  and 
not  very  long  after  be  came  into  power,  was  eng^ed  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Oreek  question.    Prince  Otho  of  Bayaria  was  then  proposed  as  the  sovereign  of 
Greece,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  objected  to  the  appointment  of  that  prince  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  being  then  not  more  than  fourteen.    After  considerable 
discussion,  the  Powers  parties  to  the  treaty  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  Prince 
Leopold,  and  the  question  of  pecuniary  aid  was  proposed.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  the  government  of  England  had  never  given  pecuniary  aid  in  such  a  case,  and 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition.     Prince  Leopold  then  applied  to  the  three 
sovereiffns,  and  declared  he  would  not  accept  the  tlirone  of  Greece  unless  the  moqey 
were  advanced.  The  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  anxious  to  establish 
a  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Greece,  did,  at  last,  reluctantly  concur  with  Russia  and 
France,  rather  than,  by  withholding  their  consent  from  the  proposed  arrangement, 
deprive  Greece  of  the  services  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  separate  the  policy  of  this 
country  from  that  of  France  and  Russia.    The  right  hon.  Secretary  might  haT» 
eontended,  that  the  present  government  found  themselves  bound  to  guarantee  a  loan  to 
Prince  Leopold ;  but  he  was  not  warranted  in  saying,  tliat  they  were  pledged  by  the 
acts  of  a  former  government  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  any  other  prince.     To  come  to 
the  question  immediately  before  the  committee,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  case  involved 
in  considerable  difficulty.  He  could  conceive,  that  circumstances  might  be  established, 
which  would  compel  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  money  to  Russia.     He 
had  some  doubts  as  to  whom  the  money  was  payable,  and  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
arrangements  into  which  this  country  was  about  to  enter.    These  doubts  might, 
however,  be  removed  by  explanation ;  and  he  must  say,  that,  while  England  retained 
possession  of  the  colonies  wrested  from  Holland,  she  ought  not  to  be  very  astute  in 
finding  reasons  for  excepting  horself  from  the  terms  of  her  contract.     With  the 
Information  at  present  before  the  House,  he  was  not  prepared  to  state,  whether  the 
payments  were  due  to  Holland  or  to  Russia,  but  to  one  or  other  they  were,  in  his 
opinion,  due.     If  his  vote  were  to  imply  a  decided  opinion  that  the  money  was  not 
due  to  Russia,  he  would  not  g^ve  it     The  right  hon.  gentleman  assented — and  it 
was  an  important  admission — to  the  opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed,  that  the 
obligation  of  this  country  arose  out  of  mixed  considerations.     His  impression  was, 
that  there  was  a  doubtful  claim  on  this  country,  arising  out  of  the  convention  of 
1815 ,'  but  he  had  admitted  that  there  mi^ht  be  other  considerations,  independently  of 
the  convention,  which  would  justify  ministers  in  promising  to  pay  the  money  to 
Russia ;  that  if  they  could  show  him  that  the  payment  of  this  money  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  bring  the  pending  negotiations  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  he  was  prepared  to  give  them  his  support.     But  why  did 
the  ministers  press  a  vote,  when  they  were  unable  to  give  the  House  satisfaction 
upon  these  points?     It  was  clear  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  admission,  that 
this  question  depended  on  mixed  considerations ;  but  he  objected  to  being  called 
upon  to  confirm  the  arrangement  until  he  was  satisfied  by  the  production  of  docu- 
ments of  the  extent  of  each  of  these  mixed  considerations.    The  negotiations  were 
not  complete,  and  they  were,  perhaps,  the  most  important  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, fur  the  independence  of  small  states,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the 
government  which  preceded  the  present  determined  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland.     Here  again  he  was  incorrect.    The  former  ministers  were  called  upon 
to  interfere  as  mediators.     In  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  181  d,  the  king  of  Holland 
applied  to  the  great  Powers  for  counsel.     England  at  once  told  him,  that  she  was 
not  prepared  to  assist  him  in  re-establishing  by  force  his  authority  over  Belgium ;  but 
when  the  late  ministers  left  office,  it  had  never  been  decided  that  Belgium  must,  of 
necci^sity,  be  transferred  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Nassau.     He  had  even 
some  recollection  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  had  been  taunted  in  the  Belffio 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  having  expressed  a  hope  which  pervaded  almost  every  British 
mind,  that  Belgium  might  be  established  as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  authority 
of  a  prince  of  that  illustrious  family.    Yhat  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove,  that  tlie 
-complete  independence  of  Belgium  of  the  house  of  Orange,  wa^  not  decide^  upon  whog 
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the  present  ministers  entered  office.  But  further,  at  the  very  time  when  he  and  hu 
colleagues  resigned  office,  an  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse)  had  a  notice  of 
a  motion  in  the  Book,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  compel  the  government  to  explain 
their  supposed  conduct,  in  favouring,  not  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Uulland, 
but  the  king  of  Holland  against  his  revolted  subjects.  But  to  return  to  the  ground  on 
which  he  objected  to  being  pledged  to  the  arrangement  now  proposed — namely,  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  no  information  respecting  the  negotiations  which  were  now 
being  carried  on.  What  course  had  the  government  pursued  with  respect  to  Greece? 
The  loan  to  Prince  Otho  had  been  guaranteed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  yet  the 
House  had  not  been  called  upon  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  lord  for  this  delay  was,  that  government  wished  first  to  lay  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  every  protocol  connected  with  the  negotiations.  If  ministers  pursued 
this  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Greek  loan,  why  did  they  call  upon  the  House  to 
sanction  the  proposed  arrangement  with  respect  to  Aussia,  without  information  Y  It 
might  be  said,  that  the  money  was  now  due,  but  it  had  been  due  in  July,  and  was 
not  then  paid.  No  further  payment  would  be  due  until  January;  by  which  time,  in 
all  probability,  pending  negotiations  would  be  brought  to  a  close.  Why,  then,  force 
the  House  now  to  (express  an  opinion  ?  He  could  not  conceive  what  answer  could 
be  made  to  this  question,  in  a  parliamentary  point  of  view.  Was  there  ever  an 
instance  in  which  parliament  had  been  called  upon  to  vote  public  money,  arising  out 
of  negotiations,  whilst  they  were  yet  pending  ?  During  the  time  these  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on,  he  and  his  friends  had  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
concerning  them,  and  had  brought  forward  no  motion  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
government.  And  yet,  before  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  the  government 
called  upon  the  House  to  vote  the  money.  He  made  no  objection  to  the  amount. 
He  did  not  deny  that  his  impression  was,  that  there  might  be  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  payment  of  this  money,  although  it  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  treaty;  but  he  contended  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  parliamentary  custom,  to 
call  upon  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject  before  it  was  put  into 
possession  of  any  information.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  professedly  was,  to 
induce  Russia  to  unite  her  policy  with  ours,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace  of  Europe.  He  asked,  whether  the  measures  which  ministers  were  pur- 
suing were  likely  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe?  In  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty,  now  upon  the  table,  Russia  engaged,  if  the  arrangements  at  present  ag^reed. 
upon  should  be  endangered,  not  to  enter  into  other  arrangements  without  the  con- 
currence of  England.  The  arrangements  were  in  danger  at  the  present  moment. 
Negotiations,  it  might  be  said,  were  yet  pending;  hut,  if  that  were  a  complete  an- 
swer against  the  giving  of  information,  it  was  also  complete  against  calling  upon  the 
House  to  vote  the  money.  Had  the  ratifications  of  the  treaties  of  1831  b^n  accom- 
panied by  any  reserve?  If  so,  ought  this  important  point  to  be  concealed?  In  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  English  House  of  Commons  was  the  only  place  where  no 
information  was  to  be  obtained  on  these  points.  Communications  had  been  made  to 
the  Chambers  of  Holland  and  Belgium;  every  foreign  newspaper  had  contained 
authentic  copies  of  documents,  which  were  most  important  in  explaining  the  policy 
pursued  at  different  periods  of  the  negotiations :  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
possessed  not  a  tittle  of  information  on  the  subject.  This  course  was  according  to 
precedent,  because  the  negotiations  were  pending;  but  it  was  equally  in  conformity 
with  precedent  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  House  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  itself  to  the  payment  of  the  money.  It  had  been  stated  in  an  official 
newspaper,  published  in  Holland,  that  Russia  accompanied  the  ratification  with  an 
important  reserve.  The  treaty  before  the  House  contained  twenty-four  articles,  the 
execution  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  parties;  but  those  articles,  as 
far  as  the  distribution  of  territory  was  concerned,  could  not  be  acted  upon  until 
Holland  and  Belgium  should  sign  and  ratify  another  treaty.  The  first  question  then 
was,  Had  Belgium  and  Holland  signed  the  treaty  on  which  the  execution  of  the  other 
depends?  The  answer  was,  No;  they  had  not.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
practising  a  delusion  on  parliament  to  talk  of  the  treaty  being  ratified.  It  was  well 
known  that  Holland  insisted  on  the  modification  of  three  articles  contained  in  this 
treaty.  She  insisted  on  not  being  compelled  to  abandon  Luxemburg — on  not  being 
compelled  to  permit  the  free  access  of  Belgic  navigation  to  artificial  canals — and  on 
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not  being  compelled  to  permit  the  Belgians  to  make  the  military  roads  through  the 
new  territories  assigned  to  them.  It  was  premature  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
Holland  was  right  or  wrong  in  insisting  on  these  points;  but  it  was  a  notorious  fact, 
that  Russia  had  accompanied  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  this  reserve — that 
Holland  shall  not  be  compelled  to  consent  to  the  articles  which  she  objected  to. 
This,  he  might  remark,  was  a  proof  that  the  policy  of  Russia  was  not  concurrent 
with  ours.  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  reservation  of  Russia  were  insisted  upon,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  treat?,  and  therefore  it  was  not  treating  the  House  fairly  to 
make  the  dry  statement,  that  Russia  had  ratified  the  treaty,  without  informing  it 
whether  her  ratification  was  accompanied  with  such  a  reservation.  The  House  ought, 
also,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  at  the 
appointed  time.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  ratifications  should  be  exchanged 
within  six  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  convention.  The  signatures  were  affixed 
to  the  convention  on  the  16th  of  November ;  but,  from  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Pern- 
bertoD,  by  order  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  it  appeared  that  the  ratifications  were 
not  received  on  the  4th  of  June.  That  was  an  additional  proof  that  the  policy  of 
Russia  was  not  concurrent  with  our  own.  Was  it  so,  when  Russia  ratified  with  a 
reservation?  Did  that  reservation  still  exist?  If  so,  was  it  consistent  with  our 
policy?  It  was  a  mere  mockery  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
quire it  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  convention,  whilst  ministers  were  unable  to 
explain  the  state  in  which  the  negotiations  stood  at  the  present  moment.  It  had 
been  justly  observed  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
that  it  was  a  critical  day.  The  20th  of  July  was  the  day,  by  which  it  had  been 
intimated  to  Holland  by  France  and  England,  that  the  treaty  must  be  signed.  This, 
at  least,  was  understood  to  be  the  case.  Documents  had  been  published,  which  con- 
tained a  threat  that  force  would  be  applied  to  compel  Holland  to  give  her  consent 
to  the  treaty.  Holland  said,  that  she  would  ratify  the  treaty,  provided  the  articles 
to  which  she  objected  were  altered.  The  conference  replied,  **  You  shall  ratify  first, 
and  try  to  get  the  articles  altered  afterwards.**  Holland  very  naturally  objected  to 
this  arrangement,  because  she  thought,  that  when  she  applied  to  Belgium  to  alter 
the  objectionable  articles,  Belgium  would  reply  that  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
Holland  must  be  bound  by  it.  This  was  the  state  of  the  case;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  have  been  consulted  before  any  naval  armament  was  undertaken, 
or  any  demonstration  of  a  warlike  nature  made.  The  House  of  Commons  had  a 
right  to  know  the  causes  of  war,  if  war  were  intended :  and  he  considered  a  hostile 
attack  upon  Holland,  by  whatever  name  qualified,  substantially  the  same  as  war. 
The  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  had  taken  a  rather  sanguine  view  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  plumed  himself  particularly  on  the  improveid  condition  of  Ireland 
at  present,  as  compared  with  that  of  1830.  He  should  not  envy  him  the  merit  of 
any  success  which  might  have  attended  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that 
country,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  had  taken  place;  but,  from  all 
the  information  which  he  had  the  means  of  procuring  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  was  induced  to  think,  that  that  country  was  never  in  a  situation  calcu- 
lated to  excite  greater  alarm  than  at  the  present  moment  But  with  respect  to 
foreign  affairs,  with  respect  to  those  countries  which  were  the  immediate  subject  of 
consideration,  we  could  not  long  be  kept  in  suspense.  Peace  or  war  had  arrived, 
which  must,  within  a  very  short  time,  terminate  either  in  peace  or  in  an  interruption 
of  peace.  Again,  then,  he  said,  let  them  consider  well  liie  ground  of  war;  if^war 
they  were  about  to  have  with  Holland — ^war  to  compel  her,  against  her  will,  to  do 
something  inconsistent  with  her  honour,  or  with  her  independence.  Beware  of  that. 
England  had  before  been  in  alliance  with  France  against  Holland.  Remember  the 
relation  in  which  she  had  stood  towards  that  country — remember  the  period — that 
disgraceful  period — in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  the  year  1670  to  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678 ;  look  to  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  at  that  dis- 
graceful period ;  remember  the  terms  of  that  alliance,  and  the  relations  in  which  we 
had  stood  towards  France,  and  towards  the  House  of  Nassau.  He  remembered  the 
indignant  terms  in  which  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  the  disgraceful  and  unnatural  alliances 
which  this  country  entered  int)  with  France  at  that  period.  He  said,  that  his  blood 
boiled  at  the  contf^mplation  of  the  disgraceful  policy  which  was  pursued  by  thia 
country.  He  conjured  the  ministers  to  satbfy  the  ilonse,  if  they  were  about  to 
86-VoL.  II, 
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enter  into  alliance  with  any  power  to  coerce  a  third,  of  the  justice  of  that  allianoe. 
Let  them  bear  in  mind  what  coiild  be  done  by  a  gallant  people  attached  to  freedom, 
who  now  seemed  to  rally  round  their  sovereign  with  the  unanimous  determination 
to  encounter  every  extremity,  rather  than  submit  to  injustice  or  disgrace.  Remember 
the  siege  of  Haarlem — remember  the  exploits  that  had  been  achieved  on  that  and 
numberless  other  occasions  by  the  same  g^lant  nation.  Before  ministers  asked 
the  House  to  sanction  a  new  crusade  against  Holland,  implying  approbation  of  their 
policy,  let  them  accede  at  least  to  this  reasonable  request,  tlmt  tney  would  either 
afford  the  House  information  respecting  the  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  or  post- 
pone this  vote.  These  were  the  grounds  upon  which  he  protested  against  beings 
made  a  judge  in  the  question  at  present  before  the  House.  He  had  not  the  neces- 
sary information  to  enable  him  to  give  a  vote  upon  it.  The  present  agony  and  crisis 
of  Holland  was  not  the  time  for  calling  upon  the  House  for  a  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  vote  was  for  the  postponement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  for  its  rejection.  The  course  which  he,  for  one,  should  purane,  should 
the  House  determine  to  ratify  this  treaty,  would  be  to  vote  a  negative,  and  leave  the 
responsibility  of  the  transaction  upon  those  who  proposed  it;  but  with  a  solemn  pro- 
test, on  his  part,  against  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  proceeding. 

Viscount  ralmerstoo  having  replied,  the  committee  diyided  on  the  amendment: 
Ayes,  112{  Noes,  191;  majority,  79. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  House  resnmed. 


SUPPLY— NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
July  23,  1832. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, — Mr.  Spring  Rice  moved 
for  a  grant  of  £15,000,  as  the  first  instalment  towards  the  expense  of  building  a 
National  Gallery.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  stated  that  government  would  receive 
in  exchange  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Roval  Academy  in  Somerset  Place. 
A  sum  of  £50,000  would  bo  asked  for,  on  the  whole,  which  would  include  the 
expense  of  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  public  records.  The  whole  sum  would  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  three  years. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Peel  uAt  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  declaring  that  the  Tote  in  ewerr 
respect  met  with  his  most  cordial  approbation.  It  had  been  prepared,  mo^ 
properly  by  his  Majesty^s  ministers,  in  aeference  to  the  unanimous  sense  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  House  when  the  subject  had  been  discussed.  After  his 
Majesty^s  ministers  had  ascertained  what  were  the  strong  and  general  sentiments 
upon  the  subject  of  cncouragine  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  they  had  taken  the 
course  best  adapted  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object.  He  was  lumpy  to  say, 
that  they  had  entirely  divested  the  question  of  all  party  feeling,  and  had  consulted 
every  class  of  persons  most  likely  to  promote  the  object  m  view.  He  conceived,  that 
it  would  be  very  false  and  pernicious  economy  that  prevented  such  a  building  being 
ornamental,  and,  of  the  whole  sum  demanded,  £10,000  might  be  considered  as  spent 
for  the  security  of  the  public  records.  It  was  impossible  to  reflect  upon  how  the  public 
records  had  been  treated,  without  admitting  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
security;  and  no  detached  building  could  be  erected  for  that  purpose  for  any  thing 
like  the  sum  of  £10,000.  With  reference  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  value  of  the 
rooms  which  they  would  give  up  to  the  public  upon  receiving  this  accommodation 
would  be  at  least  £30,000,  or  £2,000  a-year;  and  the  public  would  also  gain  very 
much  in  obtaining  these  rooms,  as  they  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  the  government  business.  When  all  these  points  were  considered,  together  with 
the  saving  for  the  rooms  which  now  contained  his  Majesty*s  pictures,  he  could  not 
but  say  that,  in  providing  a  National  Gallery  for  £50,000,  ministers  had  made  an 
arrangement  most  favourable  and  advantageous  to  the  public.  When  he  considered 
how  great  and  important  was  the  object  of  having  a  place  in  which  to  exhibit  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  the  productions  of  modem  artists,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  both  the  parliament  and  his  Maiesty*s  ministers  did. themselves  honour 
liy  Toting  this  sum.    In  the  present  times  of  political  excitement,  the  <nfiHM»^|j^ 
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of  angry  and  unsocial  feeling^  might  be  much  softened  by  the  effects  which  the  fine 
arts  £id  ever  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Of  all  expenditure,  that  like  the 
present  was  the  most  adequate  to  confer  advantage  on  those  classes  which  had  but 
little  leisure  to  enjoy  the  most  refined  species  of  pleasure.  The  rich  might  have  their 
own  pictures,  but  those  who  had  to  obtain  their  bread  by  their  labour,  could  not  hope 
for  sucn  an  enjoyment.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  building,  it  was  as 
well  selected  as  possible,  close  to  C^haring  Cross,  where,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  the 
great  tide  of  human  eiSstence  U  fullest  in  its  stream;"  and,  consequently,  where  all 
classes  of  the  community  would  be  equally  accommodated.  He  therefore  trusted 
that  the  erection  of  the  edifice  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  but  also  to  the  cementing  of  those  bonds  of  union  between  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  orders  of  the  state,  which  no  man  was  more  anxious  to  see  joined  in  mutual 
intercourse  and  good  understanding  than  he  was. 
Alter  a  short  discussion,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 


RECORDER  OF  DUBLIN. 
JuLT  24,  1832. 

Mr.  Home,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  disqualify  the 
recorder  of  Dublin  from  sitting  as  a  member  in  any  future  parliament. 

Colonel  Evans  seconded  the  motion. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  recorder  of  Dublin  were  to  be  dis- 
Qualified  from  sitting  in  that  House  on  account  of  the  duties  of  his  judicial  situation, 
tne  bill  ought  to  proceed  upon  general  principles,  and  apply  to  all  other  ofllces  of  a 
similar  nature.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  parliament  were  to  meet  in  Dublin, 
would  it  be  right  then  to  exclude  the  recorder  of  that  city,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  able  to  attend  to  the  two  separate  functions?  In  bringing  such  a  bill  into  the 
House,  he  thought  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  ought  to  proceed  upon  broader 
principles,  and  upon  grounds  more  constitutional.  It  would  be  a  reflection  and  a 
disgrace  upon  the  House  if  they  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  exclude  one 
recorder  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  whilst  all  other  recorders  were  aUowed  to  be 
elected  and  to  take  their  seats.  It  would  be  better  for  parliament  not  to  interfere 
with  any  constituency  as  to  whom  they  chose  to  elect,  npon  the  grounds  of  the  abili^ 
of  the  person  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties.  If  the  bill  were  brought  in,  it 
ought  at  least  to  be  shown  why  one  recorder  was  so  specially  selected  from  all  the  rest. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shell, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  across  the  table,  that  the  recorder  and  common  seigeant 
of  London  were  not  excluded  from  seats  in  that  House 

On  a  divbion  the  numbers  were,  Ayes  33;  Noes,  16,  minority,  17. 


CHANCERY  SINECURES. 
JuLT  25,  ia32. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  sinecure  offiees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he  understood  were  to  have 
been  abolished.  He  wished  to  know  in  what  way  the  noble  lord  explained  the  recent 
appointment  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery? 

Lord  Althorp  having  explained, — 

Sir  Robbbt  Pbbi<  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  appointments  in 
question  could  be  otherwise  than  merely  provisional.  In  the  committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  what  reduction  could  be  inade  in  salaries  of  offices  held  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  declared  his  intention  to  abolish 
all  sinecure  offices.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  measure 
were  extended  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  applied  to  other  courts,  for  put» 
ting  an  end  to  sinecures,  and  making  proper  compensation  to  the  persons  holding 
them.  To  show  that  this  was  the  view  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  nimself  took  of 
the  subject^  he  would  read  a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
before  the  committeei,    Bebg  takdA,  **  Are  the  oommittM  to  nndoritand  that  it  is 
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your  intention  to  divest  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  sinecure  situations  ?**  hfe 
replied,  **  If  I  can  obtain  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  it  is  my  intention  to  divest 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  the  sinecures  which  have  hitherto  been  g^ven  for  the 
maintenance  of  liis  family/^  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  consider 
the  present  appointment  as  more  than  provisional.  Of  course,  if  the  sinecure  offices 
should  be  abolished,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  receive  a  fair  consideration  for  them. 

8ir  Edward  Sugden  begged  that  it  might  be  understood  that  he  bad  not  made  a 
personal  attack  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  asked  the  question  merely  to 
gain  information. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  the  discussion  altogether  premature.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  appointment  could  have  been  intended  to  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  pledg^  to  the  abolition  of  all  sinecure  offices  in  his  court. 

Tlie  subject  then  dropped. 

July  27,  1832, 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in  a  state  of  g^reat  agitation,  complained  of  an  attack  that 
had  been  made  on  him  in  the  other  House,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reference  to 
some  remarks  of  his  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated,  with 
deep  emotion,  that  he  had  at  once,  and  for  ever,  lost  all  personal  respect  for  tke 
person  who  had  so  wantonly  insulted  him. 

Sib  RonERT  Peel, — I  only  know  the  expressions  of  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
complains  from  the  reports  in  the  public  journals,  and,  until  I  hear  them  contradicted,! 
must  believe  them  correct.  I  must  say,  Sir,  Ithink  this  is  amatter  of  deep  importance,  not 
only  as  it  affects  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown  a  very  pro- 
per senseof  what  is  due  tohimself  in  the  notice  he  has  taken  of  these  expressions,  but  it  is  a 
matterof  importanceasitaffects  the  privileges  of  parliament.  Of  the  noble  lord  who  has 
made  use  of  these  expressions,  noexpression  ever  fell  from  mecalculated  toconvey  a  feel- 
ing of  disrespect  towards  him.  On  theoccasion  to  which  thepresent  discussion  refers,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  I  recommended  the  House  to  abstain  from  furtherdiscussion ;  for 
that  I  was  convinced  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  what  he 
had  done.  I  stated,  that  having  heard  the  noble  lord*s  evidence  given  with  respect  to 
those  offices,  1  was  satisfied  that  the  appointment  which  ho  had  made  was  only  pro- 
visional, and  that  he  meant  to  abolish  the  offices  in  Question ;  but  still  I  heard  nothing 
in  the  sj)eech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  which  was  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  pcrfonnance  of  his  public  duties  as  a  member  of  this  House,  or  which  called  for 
those  observations  of  which  he  now  complains.  Two  offices,  notorious  sinecures, 
fell  vacant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  be 
intended  to  abolish  them  on  the  first  vacancy,  they  were  filled  up.  When  the 
appointments  were  made,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  an  hon.  member  of  this 
House  should  ask  fur  some  information  respecting  those  appointments,  and  comment 
upon  the  proceeding?  In  former  times,  and  when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  a 
member  of  this  House,  not  a  moment  would  have  been  lost  in  putting  such  a  question. 
That  question  was  no  attack  upon  an  individual  Peer,  but  an  enquiry  into  the  public 
conduct  of  the  government.  Answers  were  given  to  that  question:  and,  in  another 
place,  that  noble  and  learned  lord  himself,  presiding  in  the  place  in  which  he  gave 
tlie  answer,  the  Chief  Judge  of  that  Bench  in  whose  court  these  appointments  had 
taken  ])luce,  described  the  member  of  parliament  who  put  the  question  in  a  manner 
which  would  effectually  deter  many  individuals,  shrinking  from  abuse,  and  from  the 
])o\vor  of  that  sarcasm  which  we  all  know  he  can  so  irresistibly  wield,  from  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  which,  as  members  of  parliament,  they  are  bound  to  discharge. 
When  the  member,  too,  against  whom  these  attacks  are  directed,  is  a  gentleman 
practising  in  the  court  in  which  the  noble  lord  presides,  it  becomes  highly  probable, 
that  if  they  do  not  influence  him  to  abandon  his  duty,  they  will  operate  to  his  serious 
prejudice,  and  might  occasion  the  ruin  of  any  professional  man  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  of  the  first-rate  eminence.  My  respect  for  that  noble  lord,  and  my  admiration 
for  his  abilities,  prevent  me  from  quoting  those  opprobrious  epithets  which  he  is 
said  to  have  used.  *^  Crawling  reptile,**  and  "  insect*'  of  a  certain  sort,  are  the  terms 
««rhich  I  may  mention,  and  from  the  use  of  which  I  may  leave  the  Uou8«  to  Judge 
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what  are  the  rest.  I  agree,  however,  fully  with  the  right  hon.  secretary,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  than  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament;  but,  if  the  use  of  such  expressions  is  to  bo  allowed,  what  situation  are  we 
in  ?  How  are  we  to  perform  our  duties  in  this  House,  if  we  are  liable  to  be  abused 
for  80  doing  by  the  noble  and  learned  Peer  who  presides  over  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature?  Either  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  not  interfere  when  a  member  is 
defending  himself  from  attacks  of  this  sort,  or  the  member  must  submit  to  suffer 
from  the  use  of  these  opprobrious  epithets.  I  say  again,  that  I  deeply  regret  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  should  so  far  have  forgotten  himself,  as  he  must  have  done,  when 
he  trenched  in  this  manner  on  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  interfered  with  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  parliament,  by  holding  him  up  to  public 
reproof  and  reprobation,  in  terms  so  offensive  that  no  man  can  submit  to  them  with- 
out uttering  his  decided  protest  against  them.  The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  calls  in 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  I  hope  he  will  be  found  to  l^  justified  in  doing 
80.  It  b  a  report  in  The  Times  newspaper,  and,  in  one  respect,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  accuracy — it  is  very  elaborately  given.  Still,  however,  I  should  rather  hope 
that  it  is  incorrect  and  spurious,  than  believe  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  used 
the  privilege  of  his  station  to  make  the  attack  on  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  in  the 
terms  which  he  is  represented  to  have  used. 

In  reply  to  the  Attorney-general, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  repeated,  that  what  he  had  said  on  the  former  evening  was,  that  he 
thought  it  very  possible  that  there  might  be  duties  attached  to  those  offices,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  appointments  should  be  made;  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  make  the  appointments  permanent. 
He  could  not  say  what  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  might  have  intended  to  say; 
but  he  knew  that  an  hon.  and  gallant  friend  of  his  got  up,  and  said  that  hediffered  from 
him,  and  he  thought  that  the  appointment  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  When  the  hon. 
baronet  opposite  (the  member  for  Westminster)  said,  the  appointment  would  only  be 
provisional,  he  expressed  his  concurrence  in  that  opinion,  and  declared  that,  from  what 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  frequently  said,  it  was  impossible  that  the  appointment  could 
be  permanent.  He,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  accused  of  having  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  asserted,  that  if  those  offices  were  abo- 
lished, the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  patronage. 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read,  and  the  House  went 
into  committee. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  BUDGET. 

July  27, 1832. 

Lord  Althorp  having  introduced  the  financial  statement  of  the  past  year,  concluded 
an  elaborate  speech  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — *^  That  it  was  the  opinion 
of  that  committee,  that  the  several  duties  hitherto  levied  on  sugar  and  molasses,  be 
continued  till  the  5th  of  April,  1833." 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  thought  the  noble  lord  bad  acted  perfectly  proper  in  laying 
before  the  House,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  a  fair,  unvarnished,  and  candid  estimate  of 
the  exact  state  of  our  financial  prospects;  and  though  these,  certainly^  were  not  very 
prosperous,  for  the  noble  lord  admitted  a  deficiency  of  ^60,000  on  the  current 
year,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  deficiency  was  such  as  to  g^ve  any  serious  cause  for 
alarm.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  there  was  an  elasticity  in  the 
resources  of  the  country  which  ought  to  teach  the  House  and  the  nation  not  to 
despair.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  it  politic  to  haye  a  deficiency;  for  the 
government  might  be  driven  either  to  incur  fresh  debt — and  when  he  spoke  of  in- 
curring fresh  debt,  he  included  the  issuing  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  all  those 
expedients  which  were  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  turning  off  a  temporary  incon- 
-venience ;  or  it  might  be  compelled,  as  the  only  other  course  which  would  be  open  to 
it,  to  impose  fresh  taxes.  Now,  he  thought  it  much  better  to  keep  those  taxes  which 
were  already  laid  on,  and  to  which  trade  bad  adapted  itself,  than  to  repeal  them,  and 
then  to  be  driven  to  impose  others  in  their  stead.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
fMlingy  howcYer,  be  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  ^re^t 
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snrplus  re?enae;  and  when  he  recommended  ministers  to  keep  ap  an  esuess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  he  did  not  contemplate  such  a  surplus  as  might  be  appro* 
priated  to  the  purpose  of  pajing  off  any  part  of  the  debt,  but  sufficient  to  pronde 
against  contingencies,  and  save  the  country,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing.    It  was  much  better  to  maintain  a  tax  to  which  the  people 
were  habituated,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  compeUed  to  impose  a  new  one.     When 
a  new  tax  was  laid  on,  many  ways  were  f^und  of  evading  it ;  but  when  it  had  existed 
for  five  or  six  years,  the  excise  and  revenue  officers  had  discovered  all  the  abuses 
which  were  practised  against  the  revenue,  and  were  consequently  enabled  to  meet 
them,  and  therefore  the  revenue  demands  could  not  now  be  evaded  with  that 
facility  to  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  would  lead.    Capital  also  had 
become  used  to  its  operation.      He  spoke  of  the  generality  of  taxes,  and  without 
reference  to  the  extreme  case  of  a  tax  which  might  have  become  particularly 
odious.     This  was  the  gloomy  part  of  the  subject,  and,  admitting  the  deficiencv,  he, 
for  one,  must  join  with  the  noble  lord  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  existing 
taxes.     Even  admitting  the  deficiency,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  gloomy  view 
which  some  persons  took  of  the  state  of  our  finances — ^persons  who  even  ventured 
to  doubt  our  ability  to  maintain  the  public  faith,  or  support  the  nation's  honour  abroad, 
— he  had  no  such  opinion.     Nor  could  he  agree  with  those  who  contended  that  the 
state  of  the  revenue  indicated  any  increase  of  privation  among  the  labouring  classes. 
Ho  had  just  read  a  paper  lately  before  the  House,  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  revenue  of  excise;  and,  when  he  noticed  the  progress  of  that  revenue,  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  people  were  suffering  from  a  diminution  of  comfort.    Looking  at 
that  document,  too,  he  could  not  join  with  those  who  demanded  a  great  increase  of 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country.    There  was  a  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  be 
deeply  versed  in  the  subject  of  money,  and  who  had  discovered  that  the  currency  wai 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  tne  necessities  of  the  country;  and  that,  whereas 
the  bank  issued  ;£17,000,000  per  quarter,  they  ought  to  issue  j^5,000,000,  which 
they,  in  their  wisdom,  had  lud  down  to  be  the  precise  amount  requisite  for  the 
circulation.    He  might  have  more  confidence  in  them  if  they  were  less  precise;  but 
thev  founded  their  <»lculations  on  the  fact,  that  our  manufactures  were  all  going 
to  decay,  and  that  this  amount  of  circulation  was  necessary  to  save  them  from  ruin. 
Unfortunately  for  these  calculators,  the  paper  he  had  referred  to  showed  such  aa 
increase  of  consumption  in  many  of  those  articles  which  tend  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  labouring  classes,  as  to  afford  matter  of  congratulation,  and  give  rise  to  a  weU^ 
founded  belief  that  trade  was  not  going  to  decay,  and  that  the  distresses  of  the  people 
had  been  diminished,  and  their  privations  mitigated.    There  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  but  no  proof  that  the  consumption  of  the  people  had  fallen  off.  This  theory, 
then,  of  the  deficiency  of  the  amount  of  the  currency,  was  not  in  the  least  borne 
out  by  the  documents  which  bad  been  lud  upon  the  table,  and  to  which  he  had 
already  referred.    Other  individuals  had  stated,  with  some  pride,  that  there  had 
been  some  increase  in  the  auction  duties,  quite  forgetting  that  such  an  increase 
must  more  or  less  be  founded  upon  the  distresses  of  the  country.     But  this  was 
an  argument  upon  false  premises;  for,  from  the  papers  before  the  House,  it  ap* 
peared  that  in  the  year  1832,  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  £726,225  in  the  auction  duties.    There  had  also 
been  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  bricks,  though  there  was  a  decrease  of  the  duties  on 
tiles,  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  preference  which  was  given  by  bnilders  to 
slates.    He  also  thought  that  the  duty  on  tiles  was  deserving  of  the  consideratioa 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite,  with  a  view  to  its  reduction.      The  revenue  from  glass 
had  decreased,  but  tnat  arose  from  the  practice  of  makine  glass  thinner,  and  eonse- 
ouently  a  less  quantity  would  cover  a  larger  surface.   In  the  article  of  British  spirits^ 
there  bad  been  some  nillinff  off  in  the  duty ;  but  in  the  consumption  of  malt  there 
had  been   an   increase  of  7,600,000   bushels  on  the  average  consumption  of 
the  last  three  years.      When  he  heard  the  beer  bill  discussed,  in  connexion  with 
the  late  hours  and  the  dissipation  and  idleness  which  its  opponents  described  it  as 
producing,  he    must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  that  a  fair  way  of  treating  the 
subject;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  when  he  saw  the  population  consuming  so 
much  of  that  which  might  be  considered  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he 
would  appeal  to  that  met  as  a  proof  and  test  of  the  increasing  oomibrts  of 
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the  mat  mass  of  the  population  of  thb  country.  In  soap,  in  1832,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  yeiurs,  there  was  an  increased 
consumption  of  5,000,000  lbs.  [Mr.  Hume :  There  is  a  decrease  in  Scotland.] 
Yes;  but  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  soap  was  confined  exclusively  to 
Scotland.  Next  he  found  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  in  1832,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  was  1,583,000  lbs.;  and 
how  then  could  he  admit  that  the  consuming  power  of  thb  country  was  diminished, 
when  he  found  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  those  articles  most  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  industrious  classes  ?  He  rejoiced  to  see  this  state  of  things : 
the  additional  consumption  of  these  articles  afforded  him,  he  repeated,  the  greatest 
possible  gratification  for  this,  among  other  reasons — ^because  he  saw  in  it  a  strong 
proof  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  not  in  the  least  deteriorated, 
and  that  they  were  capable,  if  required,  of  supporting  even  an  increase  of  taxation, 
if  such  a  thin^  should,  under  any  future  circumstances,  be  called  for.  There  was 
another  point  m  the  noble  lord^s  statement  at  which  he  felt  disposed  to  express  his 
satisfaction,  namely,  the  amount  of  the  diminution  in  the  public  expenditure. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  reduction  made  in  the  public  expenditure  for 
the  year  amounted  to  upwards  of  £2,000,000,  and  that  undoubtedly  was  a  great 
reduction;  but  then  the  question  occurred  whether  the  whole  of  this  reduction 
would  be  a  permanent,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  temporary  one.  He  believed  that 
this  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure  for  the  year,  chiefly  arose  from  reductions 
made  in  the  army  extraordinaries,  and  also  in  the  navy.  The  reductions  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  navy,  he  believed,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  abstaining 
from  the  building  of  new  ships,  and  the  consequent  non-purchase  of  stores  during 
the  past  year.  But  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  build 
new  ships,  and  to  purchase  additional  stores ;  and  though,  therefore,  ministers 
were  perfectly  justified  in  making  such  a  reduction  in  the  navv  estimates  this 
year,  it  was  one  that  could  not  be  regarded  as  permanent.  The  reductions  effected 
m  the  army  estimates,  he  believed,  were  confined  to  reductions  made  in  the  army 
extraordinaries,  and  with  regard  to  the  militia.  The  reduction  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  arose  from  the  militia  not  having  been  called  out  for  training  this  year,  and 
that,  therefore,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  reduction.  The  reduction 
in  the  army  extraordinaries  amounted,  he  believed,  to  £200>000,  and  that  alone 
would  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  reduction.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  before 
they  came  to  consider  the  ;£2,000,000,  and  upwards,  of  reduction  which  the  noble 
lord  announced,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  a  great  portion  of 
that  reduction  was  effected,  in  order  that  they  mieht  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
any,  or  what  portion  of  that  reduction  would  be  looked  upon  as  permanent.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Henry  Pamell)  in  his  expectations 
that  a  reformed  parliament  would  still  further  reduce  the  public  expenditure.  He 
was  sure  that  that  right  hon.  baronet  would  give  the  noble  lord  opposite  credit  for 
every  desire  at  present  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  as  far  as  he  possibly  could; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  whether  he  thought  that  that  noble 
lonl,  if  he  could  have  proposed  any  farther  reductions  in  the  expenditure,  would 
have  experienced  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  present  parliament  in  carrying 
such  a  proposal  into  effect  ? 

Sir  Henry  Pamell  said,  he  did  not  think  that  he  would. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why  then  did  the  right  hon.  baronet,  giving,  as  he  did,  the 
noble  lord  credit  for  every  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  con- 
ceding,  as  he  did,  that  the  present  parliament  was  most  ready  to  support  that  noble 
lord  in  measures  of  such  a  description,  why,  he  begged  to  ask,  did  that  right  hon. 
baronet  assert,  that  a  reformed  parliament  would  do  more  in  that  wayP  Partial  as 
he  might  be  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  parliament,  still  he  would  assert,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
propose  to  that  House  such  reductions  as  those  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  in  the  construction  of  public  boards,  he  would 
have  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  one  single  member  in  it,  from  partial  or 
interested  motives ;  and  he  was  sure  that,  if  any  such  opposition  should  be  offered 
under  such  circumstances  to  the  noble  lord,  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance 
of  success.    It  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  hereafter  still  fbrther  reductions 
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might  be  effected  in  the  public  expenditure ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  any  nen^ 
constitution  of  parliament  would  force  on  the  government  g^reater  reductions  than 
a  sense  of  duty  would  induce  the  goyemment  to  propose,  and  which  the  good 
«ense  and  good  feeling  of  such  a  parliament  as  the  present  would  go  with  them  in 
carrying  into  effect.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  self-interested  views  of 
any  gentleman  in  that  House,  constituted  as  it  at  present  was,  would  oppose  the 
slightest  impediment  to  the  government  carrying  into  effect  any  reductions  which 
it  should  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  propose ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  anticipate  any 
such  diminution  of  expenditure  from  a  reformed  parliament  as  the  right  hon.  baronet 
seemed  to  expect.  The  noble  lord  had  attributed  the  falling  off  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  revenue  to  three  causes,  the  cholera,  the  state  of  public  excitement,  and 
the  state  of  the  currency.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  cause,  he  thought  that  the 
noble  lord  had  underrated  the  influence  of  it,  and  that  it  had  produced  much  greater 
effect  in  that  way  than  he  seemed  to  suppose.  The  undue  apprehensions  which 
had  been  entertained  by  foreign  countries  on  account  of  the  cholera,  obviously  did 
much  to  injure  the  trade  and  to  diminish  the  exports  of  this  country  during  the  past 
year.  With  respect  to  the  political  excitement  of  the  country,  the  noble  loi^  thought 
it  was  about  to  abate,  and,  on  that  score,  reckoned  on  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
lie  hoped  that  it  might  be  so,  but  he  saw  no  great  diminution  of  political 
excitement  in  the  instance  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say  across  the  table,  that  the  revenue  of  Ireland 
had  increased  during  the  past  year. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said,  he  was  surprised  at  the  fact,  for  he  had  never  known  such 
an  effect  produced  by  such  a  cause  before.  It  might  be  that  the  public  excitement 
would  subside  in  England :  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  that  House  at  all  calculated  to  produce  an  increase  in 
the  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the  result  of  those  changes  would 
be,  that  apprehensions  would  prevail  for  the  security  of  property — apprehensions 
which  were  likely  to  affect  considerably  the  revenue,  and  the  productive  powers  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  political  excitement  would  continue  as  rife,  and  the  political 
unions  as  flourishing  and  as  noisy,  as  ever.  The  third  cause  to  which  the  noble 
lord  attributed  the  railing  off  in  the  revenue,  was  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  the 
noble  lord  had  observed,  that  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  ultimate  proceedings,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  fluctuation  in  the  exchanges,  had  doubtless  contributed  much  to 
that  state  of  things  in  which  they  at  present  found  themselves.  Now,  in  his  (Sir 
Rob.^rt  Peers)  opinion,  the  noble  lord  had  diminished  the  consequences  of  the 
cholera,  and  he  had  much  overrated  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the  currency. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Bank  had  contracted  its  issues,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  proceedings  of  the  country  banks  must  have  been  limited,  and  the  capital  required 
for  the  operations  of  commerce  decreased.  But  if  this  were  so,  how  necessary  did 
it  become,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  to  seize  the  earliest  pos* 
sible  opportunity  to  place  the  foundation  of  the  currency  on  some  sure  and  satisfactory 
basis.  Parliament  should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  without  some  information  being 
given  to  it  by  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  course  which  the  government  intended  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  question  now  under  agitation,  lie  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
remembered  well  the  bullion  committee,  and  the  difference  of  o])inion8  which  then 
prevailed,  and  was  therefore  convinced  that  the  question  could  not  be  too  soon 
settled.  Although  the  members  of  the  committee  were  bound  to  secresy,  the 
noble  lord,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  had  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  he 
was  bound,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  to  make  them  public  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  was  possible,  perhaps  certain,  that  the  committee  would  make  no  report 
during  the  present  session  ;  and  unless  parliament  assembled  for  a  short  sitting  in 
October  or  November,  which  he  supposed  was  rather  improbable,  six  months  roust 
elapse  before  the  country  could  receive  information  on  that  most  interesting  subject. 
He  repeated,  full  six  months ;  for  the  elections  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
take  place  much  before  December,  and  as  there  were  snows  and  storms,  particularly 
in  the  north,  at  that  season,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  elections  might  not  take  place  during  the  present  vear.  With 
six  months  of  recess,  then,  before   them,  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether  it 
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would  not  be  politic  to  pat  an  end  to  that  state  of  uncertainty  which  the  noble  lord 
admitted  to  have  so  strong  an  effect  on  the  issues  and  the  exchanges,  by  at  once 
stating  what  were  the  views  of  the  government  on  the  question.  No  one  expected 
the  noble  lord  to  go  into  the  details  which  were  to  form  the  subject  of 
deliberation  hereafter;  but  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  roust  have  already 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  great  leading  points  of  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue;  and  if  the  noble  lord  described  correctly  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the 
existing  state  of  uncertainty,  he  recommended  him  to  put  a  termination  to  it  by 
avowing  at  once  the  opinion  of  the  government.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 
have  an  immediately  beneficial  effect;  it  would  give  stability  to  the  operations  of 
commerce,  and  might  have  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  improving  the  revenue. 
Referring  again  to  that,  and  the  principal  subject  of  the  night's  discussion,  be  must 
again  say,  that  he  thought  it  unfortunate,  that  for  two  successive  years  there  should 
have  been  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue;  but  he  did  not  thence  infer  that  there  had  been 
any  decay  i  n  the  natural  resources  of  the  coimtry .  He  was  quite  sure  that  those  resources 
were  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  emergencies  which  we  might  encounter,  and  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  national  faith.  He  was  certain  that  this  country  possessed 
within  itself  fully  the  means  of  paying  its  just  debt,  and  that  it  would  repudiate  vrith 
scorn  any  scheme  for  pretending  to  liquidate  that  debt  by  an  unjust  reduction  of  that 
which  the  public  creditor  had  a  riglit  to  expect.  He  was  confident  that  not  only  the 
wealth  but  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  would  always  prevent  them  from  stooping  to  so 
dishonest  an  expedient;  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  incur  any 
sacrifice  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  national  faith.  The  noble  lord  had  adverted  to 
the  state  of  the  colonies.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  approached  that  part  of  the  subject 
with  pain,  for  he  believed  no  parliament  had  ever  separated  before,  leavin?  the 
colonies  in  a  state  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  mother  country.  AU  they  knew 
with  respect  to  the  colonies  was,  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  exact  obedi- 
ence from  the  islands  possessing  separate  legislatures  to  those  orders  in  council 
which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much  contention.  He  wished,  however,  to  know, 
whether  the  government  persisted  in  its  intention  to  force  the  obedience  of  the  Crown 
colonies?  Every  one  knew,  that  the  orders,  although  nominally  enforced  in  the 
Crown  colonies,  were  universally  disobeyed ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  more  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  to  withdraw  them  altogether  ?  While  he  was  on  this  subject,  he  vrished  also 
to  ask,  what  reward  the  government  intended  to  bestow  on  the  colonies  that  accepted 
the  Orders?  The  fiscal  regulations  had  been  abandoned — the  discriminating  duties 
were  not  to  be  collected;  but,  if  he  understood  the  noble  lord  right,  the  mother 
country  was  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  civil  list  of  the  obedient  colonies.  Now,  he  put 
it  to  the  noble  lord,  wliether,  after  all  they  had  heard  of  the  necessity  of  compelling 
the  colonies  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  own  government,  such  an  act  was  not 
retrograding,  and  a  departure  from  the  avowed  determination  of  those  who  were 
placed  over  that  department?  He  could  not  sit  down  without  adding  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  policy;  and  with  regard  to  that,  and  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  they  were  left  in  a  state  of  equal  ignorance.  When  there  were  rumours 
of  naval  armaments  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  when  there  were  rumours,  Grod 
knew  whether  well-founded  or  not,  of  naval  armaments  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Scheldt,  it  was  but  common  justice  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  that  some  explana- 
tion should  be  afforded  to  them,  before  they  separated,  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations.  He  supposed  that  the  expenses  of  those  armaments  would  come  under 
the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  year,  as  otherwise  the  usual  course  was,  for  the  Crown 
to  send  down  a  message  to  parliament  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  necessary  for 
such  purposes.  Now  he  could  not  but  complain  that  parliament  was  about  to  separate 
without  any  information  on  this  subject.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  would  tell  them 
whether  the  king  of  Holland  would  assent  to  the  final  treaty  proposed  to  him  by  the 
Conference?  Or  whether,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  that  most  dreadfbl  alternative, 
the  uniting  the  forces  of  England  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to 
do  so,  was  the  only  course  Tefl  to  this  country  to  pursue?  He  thought  they  had 
every  right,  also,  to  complain  of  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  towards  Portugal. 
A  civil  war  now  raged  there,  and  a  contest  was  going  on  for  the  throne  of  that 
fountry;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  have  ever 
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existed  but  for  the  dFrect  encouragemeDt  given  from  this  country.  A  contest  for 
the  throne  of  Portu^,  whea  encouraged  by  England,  was  a  thing  that  must  always 
be  deprecated  as  being  totally  opposed  to  the  true  policy  and  best  interests  of  ihis 
eountry.  Indeed,  civil  war  could  not  exist  there  without  damaging  the  interests  of 
Britain.  With  respect  to  Holland,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  the  king  refused  to 
ntify  the  treaty,  then  the  armaments  which  must  follow  would  disturb  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  surplus  he  had  calculated  on  would  not  be  realized. 
Whether,  however,  the  noble  lord*s  calculations  were  or  were  not  realized,  whatever 
was  done  by  this  country,  whatever  money  was  expended  to  force  Holland  to  sign 
the  twenty-four  articles,  would  be  expended  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the^nie  interests 
of  Engknd— against  the  independent  rights  of  the  smaller  powers  of  Europe — and, 
if  incurred  in  conjunction  with  France  directed  against  Holland,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  course  of  feeling  which  the  wisest  British  statesmen  had  always  pursued, 
and  which  might  be  pregnant  with  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  world  which  no 
man  could  foresee. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  agp'eed  to;  several  sums  voted;  and  the 
House  resumed. 


FIRST  SESSION 


OF  THE  ELETENTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  OPENED 
ON  THE  29th  OF  JANUARY  1833,  IN  THE  THIRD  TEAR  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
WILLIAH  THE  FOURTH. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 


CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

Javuabt  29,  1833. 

The  right  hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  who  had  tendered  his  resignation  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  parliament,  was,  after  a  short  discussion,  re-elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING*S  SPEECH. 

Febbuaxt  5,  1833. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  had  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  the  Honse  had  been 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  his  M^estv  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
deliver  a  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  read  a  copy  of  the  Speech. 

The  Earl  of  Ormelie  moved  the  adoption  of  an  Address,  which  he  read,  and  which 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  to  the  speech. 

Mr.  John  Marshall  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Address. 

Mr.  O^Connell,  in  a  speech  of  consummate  eloquence  and  newer,  moved  as  an 
amendment,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  his  Migesty*8  Speech. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  February  6. 


SESSIONAL  ORDERS. 
Fkbruart  6,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  having  proposed  the  Sessional  Orders  for  the  present  year, — 
SiB  RoBEBT  Pbbl  Said,  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  really  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  members,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  expeaiting  the  business 
of  the  House,  he  certainly  should,  vrithout  hesitation,  agree  to  it.  The  plan  which 
was  now  proposed  required,  in  his  mind,  much  consideration,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  at  all  prematnre  in  making  some  observations  on  it  tlius  early.    It 
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should  be  recollected  that  there  were  now  in  that  House  300  new  members  who  po8« 
iessed  tcit  little  experience;  and  was  it  right,  without  further  consideration,  that 
they  should  adopt  such  an  arrangement?     If  they  called  on  those  new  members  for 
their  concurrence,  they  themselves,  perhaps,  would  doubt  whether  they  were  com- 
petent to  decide  on  such  a  question.     He  very  much  doubted  whether  they  had 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  of  last  session — a  committee  which  was  composed 
of  individuals  moat  deeply  experienced  in  the  business  of  the  House.     He  did  not 
ask  any  one  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  new  plan ;  but  he  would  demand  of  the 
House  whether  those  who  came  there  with  very  little  experience  of  parliamentary 
business  were  competent  to  decide  on  it  at  that  moment  r    If  the  noble  lord  pro- 
posed that  public  business  should  commence  bond  fide  at  ten  or  eleven  o^clock,  it 
was  easy  to  deal  with  so  plain  a  proposition.     But  if  the  mode  which  was  now  pro- 
posed were  adopted,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  public 
business  would  be  daily  postponed  till  six  o^dock  in  the  evening.     By  another  part 
of  the  plan,  committees  were  to  be  formed  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  to  sit  until 
twelve,  and  again  from  three  o*clock  until  five  o*clock.    Now,  gentlemen  had  much 
pressing  and  important  business  to  transact.    They  had  to  ref^  their  letters  in  the 
morning,  and  to  answer  them.     The  letters  would,  of  course,  be  brought  to  the 
committee-room,  and  the  two  first  hours,  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  would  be  occu- 
pied, not  with  the  business  of  the  committee,  but  in  answering  those  letters.    This 
was  a  very  large  town,  and  many  members  residing  at  a  distance  could  not  attend 
witnout  great  inconvenience.    Those  who  lived  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  House  might 
attend  easily,  but  gentlemen  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  would  be 
▼ery  mucli  incommoded.    It  would  be  taxing  human  strength  too  much  to  require 
attendance  at  nine  o^clock,  after  a  late  sitting.     If  they  did  not  look  practically  to 
these  points,  it  was  clear  that  any  plans  they  might  make  must  fail.    He  admitted 
the  principle,  that  petitions  should  be  presented  in  full  House,  the  Speaker  being  la 
the  chair.     He  knew  not  how  the  noble  lord,  or  any  official  man,  could  perform  his 
duties  under  the  proposed  system.    At  nine  o*clocK  he  might  be  called  on  to  attend 
a  committee;  he  would  come  down-stairs  at  twelve,  and  remain  in  the  House  till 
three;  he  would  then  haye  two  hours  for  Cabinet  Councils,  and  other  important 
matters ;  and  then,  at  five,  he  made  his  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
share  in  the  general  business  of  the  House.     He  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  would  or  could  proceed  in  this  manner.  They 
all  knew  that  the  subjects  of  petitions  related  to  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment— they  all  were  aware,  that  when  questions  were  asked,  a  minister  frequently 
said,  **  I  cannot  answer  till  the  head  of  the  department  is  present.''    Under  the  pro- 
poseid  system,  this  circumstance  would  occur  more  frequently  than  ever.    He  there- 
fore asked,  whether  it  were  possible,  under  all  the  circumstances,  such  a  system  could 
give  satisfaction  ?    Again,  it  was  proposed  positively  to  adjourn  from  three  o'clock 
till  five.    Now,  if  it  happened  that  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and  a 
discussion  arose,  a  political  discussion,  connected  with  the  contents  of  a  petition,  the 
debate,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  broken  up  the  moment  three  o'clock  arriyed.  ^  Would 
those,  he  demanded,  who  were  occupied  in  that  discussion  meet  on  the  following  day, 
ready  to  proceed  with  it  P    Or  would  they  meet  with  the  same  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  ?  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  Speaker;  but  when  they  called 
on  him  to  take  the  chair  from  twelve  tiU  three,  and  to  resume  it  at  five  o'clock,  they 
were  taxing  the  physical  health  and  strength  of  a  public  functionary  to  too  gpneat  an 
extent,    liie  only  time,  under  such  circumstances,  when  a  member  could  call  on 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  for  information  on  private  business,  would  be  before  twelve 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  unless  such  information  was  irregularly  called  for  when  he 
was  in  the  chur.    He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  postpone  hb  proposition,  and  g^ve 
the  new  members  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.    By  that 
time  gentlemen  would  have  nn  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  probable  number  of 
petitions  that  were  likely  to  come  before  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  was  willing,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to 
postpone  the  debate,  not  for  three  weeks,  but  till  this  day  fortnight. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  King's 
Speech;  a  long  discussion  again  ensued,  and  the  debate  was  acQoumed  till  Feb.  7. 
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ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

Febbuabt  7,  1833. 

I^rd  Altborp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  proceeding  with  the  adjourned 
debate  on  the  address. 

Several  members  having  addressed  the  House, — 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pbbl  SBid,  as  this  was  the  third  nieht  of  the  debate  upon  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  Ring's  speech,  he  hoped  he  might  congratulate  the  House  on  its 
now  approaching  the  close  of  the  debate.  P*  No,"  from  Mr.  O'Connell.]  Well, 
then,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  member  denied  that  they  were  even  approaching  it, 
then  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  they  were  either  going  back  or  beat* 
ing  time,  and  making  no  progress  whatever,  lie  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be 
unwilling  to  let  this  discussion  come  to  a  termination  without  making  a  few  obser- 
vations on  some  of  the  principal  topics  contained  in  the  speech  put  into  hb  Majesty*8 
mouth  by  his  ministers.  That  speech  adverted  to  many  topics  of  great  importance. 
He  thought  that  ministers  had  wisely  conformed  to  long-established  usage  by  for- 
bearing to  enter,  in  that  speech,  into  any  minute  details.  He  thought  that  they  had 
wisely  forborne  from  imitating  the  example  of  the  American  President,  and  from 
entering  into  lengthened  disquisitions  on  public  afiairs;  not  because  he  did  not 
think  that  full  information  should  be  gpven  to  the  British  parliament  on  all  topics 
of  public  importance,  but  because  ho  thought  that,  on  all  topics  on  which  informa- 
tion was  to  be  given,  it  should  be  more  mmute  and  accurate  than  it  possibly  could 
be  in  a  speech  delivered  from  the  throne.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  their  debates 
fettered  by  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Crown ;  and  he  deemed  it  more  consti- 
tutional that  parliament  should  have  its  attention  directed  in  general  terms  to  public 
measures,  than  that  it  should  receive  a  commentary  from  authority  indicating  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  government.  He  thought  it  most  important  that  the 
House  should  at  length  approach  to  some  measure  of  practical  legislation,  and  that 
it  should  consume  as  little  more  time  as  possible  in  mere  debate.  If  the  public  did 
expect  so  mucli  as  gentlemen  stated  from  a  reformed  parliament,  he  apprehended 
that  they  expected  something  better  than  lengthened  harangues,  which  led  to  nothing. 
In  the  observations  which  he  was  about  to  make,  he  should  not  advert  either  to  t£a 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  although 
mention  was  made  of  them  m  the  speech.  He  should  avoid  all  topics  contained  in 
it  except  those  which  were  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  discussion — namely, 
those  upon  which  the  House  was  called  on  to  pronounce  either  a  qualified  or  a  positive 
opinion.  He  was  aware  of  the  altered  position  in  which  he  then  stood  before  the 
House.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  address  it,  sometimes  backed  by  powerful 
majorities,  at  other  times  supported  by  very  large  minorities.  He  had  recently 
heard  it  made  matter  of  boast,  that  the  Reform  BiU  had  extinguished  in  that  House 
the  party  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  That  might  be ;  he  would  neither 
admit  it  nor  gainsay  it,  bat  would  leave  individuals  to  the  enjoyment  they  could 
derive  from  the  boast.  He  had,  however,  such  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
m^ority,  that  though  he  should  not  attempt  to  conciliate  its  favour  by  adopting 
its  opinions,  or  by  abandoning  one  particle  of  his  own,  he  was  certain  that  he  should 
meet,  if  not  with  its  acquiescence,  at  least  with  an  indulgent  hearing.  The  subjects 
on  which  he  felt  himself  called  that  evening  to  pronounce  either  a  modified  or  a 
decided  opinion  were  three  in  number.  They  related  to  reform  in  the  church,  to 
measures  connected  with  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  the  repre8.«ion  of  dis- 
order in  Ireland,  and  to  those  which  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
legislative  union  between  England  and  Ireland.  Those  ^ere  the  three  topics  to 
which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  confine  his  observations.  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  them,  he  was  called  upon  to  assure  his  Mfyesty,  **  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
would  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  that  it  would  be  ready  to  con- 
sider what  remedies  might  be  applied  fur  the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses, 
and  whether  the  revenues  of  the  church  might  not  admit  of  a  more  equitable  and 
judicious  distribution.'*  Now,  if  his  Mojesty^s  grovemment,  acting  of  course  with 
the  authority  of  his  Majesty,  deemed  it  incumbent  to  propose  measures  of  which  the 
professed  object  was  to  improve  the  stability  of  the  established  church,  he  could  not 
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refVise  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  thcin :  and  when  they  called  upon  him  to 
accompany  that  consideration  **  with  a  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  church  as 
established  by  law  in  these  realms,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  religion/'  he  inferred, 
at  least  he  entertained  a  hope,  that  the  interests,  the  rights,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
church  were  intended  to  be  maintained  in  full  vigour.    Whether  he  should  hereafter, 
when  he  saw  those  measures,  consider  that  those  interests,  those  rights,  and  those 
privileges  were  so  maintained,  was  a  point  on  which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  full 
and  entire  right  of  judging,  unfettered  in  the  slightest  degree  by  his  present  qua- 
lified acquiescence  in  the  address.     He  abandoned  nothing  of  his  discretion  as  a 
legislator;  and  in  giving  his  assent  to  this  part  of  the  address,  his  intention  was 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  merely  because  he  con- 
sidered that,  by  endangering  the  rights  and   privileges  of  that  church  other 
rights  and  privileges  would  be  endangered,  but  aiso  because  he  considered  that  in 
the  maintenance  of  them  much  higher  interests — the  interests  of  truth,  of  morality, 
and  pure  relinon— were  involved.    With  respect  to  the  Church  of  Ireland — for  he 
should  make  nis  comments  with  unreserve — he  thought  that  the  terms  used  both  in 
the  speech,  and  in  the  address,  were  vague  and  indefinite.    He  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  words  applied  in  the  speech  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
It  was  stated,  that  *'  although  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  by  law  per- 
manently united  with  that  of  England,  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  circum- 
stances required  a  separate  consideration."  Now,  the  words,  '*  separate  consideration,** 
were  those  to  which  he  objected ;  he  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  them.     If  th6 
expression  purported  that  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  which  demanded  the  application  of  a  separate  principle  to  them,  he  viewed 
such  a  declaration  with  horror.     But  the  expression  might  merely  mean  that  the 
government  meant  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  oy  separate  enactments,  in 
priticiple  the  same  with  those  to  be  applied  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  modified 
in  mere  details  to  the  local  and  peculiar  ciri'umstances  ofi  Ireland.     Having  himself 
assented  to  a  Tithe  Composition  bill  in  Ireland,  when  no  such  bill  was  introduced 
for  England — having  also  assented  to  several  other  measures  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
for  IreUind  which  did  not  apply  to  England,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  deny  the 
proposition,  that  there  might  be  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  church  in  the 
two  countries,  which  might  require  separate  legislation.    He  could  not  fiul,  however, 
to  insist  that  the  title  of  the  Cliurch  of  Ireland  to  its  property  and  its  privileges  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     There  might  be  a  different  distributioc 
of  the  church  property,  for  the  benefit  of  religion ;  but  there  never  should  be,  with 
his  consent,  a  perversion  of  church  property  from  its  original  uses.     He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  those  who  asked  him  to  join  in  this  address  did  not  mean  to  sanction 
the  application  of  a  different  principle  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  that  of 
Ireland.    What  that  principle  might  be  he  could  not  tell ;  but  if  it  were  such  as  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  near  him,  he  would  not  only  say  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  it,  but  that  he  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost.     *^  I  see  (continued  Sir  Robert 
Peel)  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland  before  me  [^*  Hear  **  from  Mr.  0*Connell, 
and  members  in  his  neighbourhood] — I  say,  I  see  the  right  hon.  secretary  for  Ireland 
— I  am  afraid  of  saying  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  that  right  hon.  ffentlemata; 
for,  however  impartial  my  testimony  as  a  public  man  may  bo,  I  am  afraid  that,  from 
the  attacks  so  incessantly  repeated,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  character  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  my  testimony  might  only  increase  the  efforts  which  are  made  to 
ruin  his  reputation.     Mine,  however,  is  the  independent  testimony  of  an  independent 

Sublic  man,  and  I  only  withhold  the  eulogy  which  I  should  otherwise  bestow  as  his 
ue  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  lest  it  should  increase  the  numbers  of  his  enemies. 
I  have  heard  the  right  hon.  secretary  often  taunted  with  his  aristocratical  bearing 
and  demeanour.  I  rather  think  that  I  should  hear  fewer  complaints  on  that  hea^ 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  a  1«S8  powerful  opponent  in  debate.**  The  right 
hon.  baronet  continued.  He  saw  the  right  hon.  secretary  holding  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  Migesty — he  recollected  the  report  of  last  Session  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  tithes,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  the  author — he  recollected  that, 
though  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  a  different  distribution  of  the  church 
property  was  advisable  to  supply  incressed  spiritual  instruction  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  secretary  htA  said — at  least  he  (Sir  Robert  Feel)  remained  undflr 
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that  impression — that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  application  of  the  chareh 
property  of  Ireland  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  purposes  connected  with  the  interests  of 
that  church.  Whether  such  were  still  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he 
could  not  say ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  it  was  his  own  opinion.  It  might  not,  perhapa, 
be  the  opinion  of  the  nugority  of  that  House ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  groimded  on 
the  belief,  that  if  long  possession,  and  the  prescription  of  more  than  three  centuriea, 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Irelaod  from 
spoliation,  there  would  be  little  safety  for  private  property  of  any  description,  and 
still  less  for  that  description  of  public  property  which  was  in  the  hands  of  lay  oor« 
porations.  So  much  for  the  gprounds  upon  which  he  consented  to  that  part  of  the 
address  which  related  to  the  Established  Church.  He  must  now  approach  that 
most  afflicting  subject,  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  which  were 
necessary  to  repress  the  disorders  which  disturbed  the  country.  He  was  asked  to 
consent  to  measures  of  salutary  precaution,  and  to  entrust  to  the  govemnaent  such 
additional  powers  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  extinguish  conAision,  to  control 
and  punish  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  affi»d  protection  to  life  and 
property  in  Ireland.  Upon  thb  subject  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
form  a  disinterested  and  impartial  opinion.  He  had  never  taunted  his  Muesty'a 
ministers  for  not  proposing  at  an  earlier  period  the  measures  of  coercion  which  they 
now  demanded.  When  others  said,  that  they  ought  to  have  applied  for  coercive 
measures,  he  had  been  no  party  to  the  comphunt.  Hb  language  had  always  been ; 
"  Try  the  ordinary  laws ;  there  is  great  evil  in  coercive  measures.  You  cannot  nHj 
on  them  for  any  permanent  good ;  but  there  is  great  risk  that  they  will  relax  tlie 
energy  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  that  they  will  widen  the  breach  between  the  richer 
classes,  for  whose  protection,  and  the  poorer  classes,  for  whose  punishment,  they 
appear  to  be  intended."  It  had  been  his  duty,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  propose 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  but  he  had  always  had  a  g^reater  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
repeal  of  that  act,  or  allowing  its  expiry,  than  he  had  in  receiving  the  additional 
powers  with  which  the  act  armed  government.  Though  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
passing  such  an  act,  he  had  never  expected  more  from  it  than  a  temporary  reinedy 
for  a  single  evil.  He  had  always  felt  an  apprehension  that  it  would  leave  behind  it 
a  rankling  wound,  of  which  the  soreness  would  long  be  felt.  But  thinking,  as  he 
did,  that  the  government  had  acted  wisely  in  not  applying  at  an  earlier  period  for 
those  strong  coercive  measures — thinking,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  wiser  for  them  to 
have  an  accumulation  of  evidence  to  negative  the  insinuation  that  they  would  sedc 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfish  ambition — avowing  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  done  as  to  the  objectionable  nature  of  such  extraordinary 
powers,  and,  above  all,  vrishing  as  he  did  to  secure  life  and  property  in  Ireland  und^ 
the  ordinary  law — ^still  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that,  upon  the  evidence 
before  the  public,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  such  powers  were  imperiously 
required  by  the  emergencies  of  the  state.  lie  could  therefore  assure  his  Mj^estr, 
that  he  was  ready  to  consider  the  case  which  he  had  no  doubt  ministers  would  shortly 
lay  before  the  House,  and  if  the  necessity  were  made  out,  to  g^nt  the  additional 
powers  for  which  they  applied.  On  comparing  the  eril  of  permitting  the  present 
state  of  things  to  continue  in  Ireland,  or  rather  of  conniving,  as  it  were,  at  its  con- 
tinuance, by  inactivity  in  repressing  it— on  comparing  this  with  the  evil  of  giving  new 
powers  to  the  executive  government,  in  order  to  control  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  he  thought  the  former  evil  preponderated.  He  trusted  that,  in  the  observations 
he  had  made,  or  in  the  observations  he  was  then  going  to  make,  he  should  not  g^ve 
oflbnce  to  any  of  the  IrLsh  gentlemen  near  him ;  he  did  not  wish  to  let  fall  a  single 
expression  calculated  to  excite  an  angry  or  an  acrimonious  feeling.  Though  an 
Englishman,  he  did  not  entertain  a  single  feeling  that  was  not  friendly  to  Ireland.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  haii  lived  tor  many  years  in  that  country,  he  had  received 
nothing  but  kindness,  and  he  felt  connected  with  that  country  by  the  endearing  ties 
of  hospitality  and  many  personal  friendships.  He  considered  it,  however,  the  part  of  a 
true  friend  not  to  mifflead  the  people  of  Irelaod  by  flattery,  but  to  tell  them  honestly 
and  candidly  the  truth.  Now,  the  gentlemen  who  objected  to  the  granting  of  th€»e  ad- 
ditional powers  said :  '*  You  are  going  to  coerce  the  people  of  Ireland  with  severe  mea- 
sures." He  would  not  pay  the  people  of  Ireland  such  a  bad  compliment  as  to  confound 
ihem  with  those  abandoned  wretches  whom  those  powers  were  intended  to  put  down. 
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It  had  been  said  by  several  hon.  members  for  Ireland :  ^  We  abominate  as  much  as  you 
do  the  practices  of  the  Whitefeet.**  He  could  not  conceive  that  they  could  do  other- 
wise, for  nothing  could  be  more  atrocious  than  the  tyranny  which  the  Whitefeet  exer- 
cised. It  was  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  to  the  ]K)or  than  to  the  rich.  It  was  not 
applied  to  the  rich,  who  could  either  defend  themselves  on  their  estates  by  barricad- 
ing their  houses,  and  gairisoninff  them  with  parties  of  soldiers  or  police,  or  could 
quit  their  estates  and  reside  in  safety  in  some  neighbouring  town.  The  real  tyranny 
was  exercised  upon  the  poor  man  who  was  anxious  to  conform  to  the  law,  and 
could  not  quit  ms  humbk  residence,  but  who,  for  the  allegiance  and  the  obedience 
which  he  was  ready  to  pay  to  the  law,  had  a  right  to  ask  for  protection,  at  least  for 
hu  life.  That  was  not  an  unreasonable  reauest  on  his  part,  and  if  protection  be  not 
provided  for  him  under  the  existing  law — ^ii  he  be  not  merely  exposed  to  immediate 
danger,  but  was  also  exposed  to  the  nightly  fear  that  the  murderer  would  visit  him 
and  his  family  before  morning,  he  (Sir  Ilobert  Peel)  did  not  see  how  the  House 
could  refuse  to  succour  a  man  suffering  from  this  dreadful  species  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  He  had  heard  from  several  of  the  Irbh  members  strong  ejections  to 
those  laws,  but  he  had  also  heard  from  them  strong  expressions  of  disgust  and 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  they  were  intended  to  punish.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  existence.  If  any  proof  were  wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  the  accounts 
which  had  been  that  day  received  from  Ireland.  An  old  man,  who  occupied  two 
acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  ;£10,  was  called  upon  by  a  party  of 
Whitefeet  to  abandon  that  land,  though  it  was  his  only  meaas  of  existence.  He 
remonstrated  with  them  on  the  injustice  of  their  demand,  and  refused  to  give  up  his 
little  farm.  What  was  the  conseouence  for  not  conforming  to  the  arbitrary  decree  t 
He  was  visited  with  the  usual  penalty  inflicted  by  the  Whitefeet— Death.  How  could 
the  House  tolerate  an  outrage  like  that  P  It  was  not  a  solitary  case :  if  it  were,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  justification  of  new  laws ;  for  it  might  be  better  to  permit  a  case 
of  individual  outrage  to  go  unpunished  than  to  suspend  die  constitution.  But  crimes 
of  this  nature  were  on  the  increase;  and  if  so,  how  could  they  reconcile  it  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  to  let  human  beings  live  without  protection  under  such  appalling  circum- 
stances P  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  testimony  on  a  former  evening  should  be  con- 
firmed by  further  explanation  and  evidence,  then  a  case  would  be  nuide  out  which  would 
justify  the  suspension  of  those  forms  which  were  intended  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  but 
which,  if  abused,  became  the  height  of  injustice.  On  these  grounds,  he  said,  that  if  a 
necessity  were  made  out,  he  should  agree  to  the  suspension  of  the  ordinanr  law.  He 
would  go  even  still  further — ^he  would  express  a  hope  that  the  new  law  would  be  made 
effectu^  to  its  purpose ;  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  labour  under  the  double  faolt-^ 
first  of  being  a  susplen&ion  of  ordinary  law,  and  next  of  being  inefibctual  for  its  purpose. 
He  now  approached  a  <juestion  of  very  great  importance — the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland.  He  admitted  that,  upon  that  question, 
he  was  called  on  to  pronounce,  not  a  modified  but  a  positive  opinion,  and  for  one, 
he  was  determined,  *^  to  support  his  Majesty  in  maintaining,  as  iodissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  his  Mi\}esty*8  dominions,  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries."  That  was  the  proposition  of  the  King^s  speech ; 
and  he  had  the  alternative  of  affirming  that  proposition  by  agrecinff  to  the  address, 
or  of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  eentleman  (Mr.  0*Connell),  that  if  he  entertained 
a  strong  opinion  against  his  amendment  (and  he  did  entertain  a  very  strong  one),  it 
was  not  from  any  perbonal  feeling  against  him.  He  was  called  upon  by  the  address 
to  support  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries — that  was,  be  was  called  upon 
to  support  what  he  considered  a  fundamental  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  give  his  support  to  the  permanence  of  that  law.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  it  was  true,  gave  him  an  alternative — that  was,  to  do  nothing  at 
present,  but  refer  the  speech  and  the  address  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
He,  for  one,  wanted  no  time  for  previous  consideration  whether  the  Union  should 
be  8U])ported  or  not.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  a  solemn  compact,  that  had 
endured  thirty  years,  and  for  its  maintenance  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  vote.  If 
others  doubted  the  policy  of  maintaining  it,  why  did  not  they  provoke  discussion  P 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  disposed  to  make  the  subject  a  matter  of 
grave  diseussion — ^if  he  wished  to  have  it  fully  gone  into— he  ihonld  have  been  read  j 
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with  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  have  been  prepared  to  show,  that  by  the  legislative 
uniun  of  the  two  countries,  England  had  shown  great  injustice  to  Ireland,  or  that 
the  welfare  of  the  latter  country  rendered  the  repeal  of  that  Union  imperatively 
necessary.     Some  ground  of  this  kind  should  have  been  laid,  before  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  asked  the  House  to  g^  with  him  into  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.     Instead  of  that,  however,  what  did  his  proposition  amount  to  ?     Merely  to 
this — that  one  gentleman  should  replace  another  in  the  chair ;  that  they  should  go 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  when  they  got  there,  would  thev  be  any 
further  advanced?     It  was  wished  that  the  address  should  be  considered  by  the 
whole   House  in  committee.    Why,   the  address  was  already  before  the  whole 
House,  and  all  that  they  could  gain  by  the  form  of  going  into  the  committee  was, 
that  every  member,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  speech,  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  as  many  speeches  as  he  pleased.    Now  he  would  venture  to  affirm, 
and  would  appeal  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  whole  people  of  England  to  support 
him — that  in  whatever  other  qualities  of  a  deliberative  and  legislative  assembly  the 
members  of  that  House  might  be  wanting,  in  the  disposition  to  mAke  speeches 
they  would  not  be  deficient.     He  must  say  then,  seriously,  that  they  could  gain 
nothing  to  forward  the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in  view  by 
g^ing  into  committee,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  shown  that  any 
one  point  could  be  giuned  by  it.     [An  hon.  member :  The  question  would  be  dis- 
cussed there.]  *^  Oh  yes  1^*  (continued  Sir  Robert  Peel)  **  and  it  may  be  discussed 
now ;  and  if  you  want  discussion  on  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  Union,  why 
is  it  that  for  two  years  you  have  shrunk  from  discussion,  at  least  within  these  walls  f 
Why  agitate  it  elsewhere,  and  excite  the  minds  of  men  on  the  subject,  and  not  bring 
the  matter  fairly  to  issue  in  that  House  ?^     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  that 
it  should  have  been  brought  forward  last  vear.     Why  had  it  not  been  introduced 
then  ?    What  hindered  it  ? ''  [Mr.  0*Gonnell :  The  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill.] 
"  The  Reform  Bill?    If  that  was  the  cause,  why  did  not  you  also  in  common 
justice  forbear  from  appeals  elsewhere  to  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  religious 
feelings  of  parties  ?''     He  had  read  accounts  of  speeches  delivered  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  elsewhere,  in  which  a  fervent  hope  was  expressed  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  once  again  enjoy  their  parliament  in  its  ancient  place  of  meeting, 
and  that  the  members  would  proceed  together  to  hear  mass  before  they  commenc^ 
their  daily  deliberations.     But  why,  he  again  asked,  were  all  this  excitement  and  all 
this  agitation  created  about  a  matter  which  could  be  lawfully  decided  only  in  par- 
liament ;  and  why  had  it  not  been  brought  forward  there  ?    Whose  fault  was  it  that 
it  had  not  been  brought  forward  ?     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  surely  there  was  as  much  time 
for  the  introduction  of  that,  as  it  was  said,  all- important  matter,  as  there  had  been 
for  the  forty  other  questions  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  brought 
forward,  notwithstanding  the  discussions  on  reform.     It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  io  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  a  bill  on  the  subject ;  the  whole  question 
might  have  been  discussed  on  a  short   resolution :  such,  for  example,  as  this — 
**  Resolved,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland  would  be  consistent  with  true  policy,  and  with  justice  to 
Ireland.**    lie  should  have  been  happy  to  have  given  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
any  assistance  in  respect  to  the  form  of  his  motion,  to  have  aided  him,  if  his  aid 
would  have  been  useful,  in  drawing  up  such  a  resolution  as  would  have  brought 
the  question  to  a  final  issue.     But  no  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  himself.     It  could  not  have  been,  that  he  delayed  the 
question  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  late  parliament ;  for  it  was  in  the  recollection 
of  many  members,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  frequently  eulogized  the 
late  parliament  as  one  disposed  to  do  justice.     He  did  not  support  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries  merely  because  he  found  it  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— though  it  having  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  so  continued  for  thirty 
years,  was  not  an  unfair  presumption  that  it  was  a  measure  consistent  with  the 
advantage  of  the  two  countries.     He  supported  it  because  he  believed  the  existence 
of  that  Union  was  for  the  undoubted  benefit  of  both  countries.     It  was  said,  that 
England  had  misgoverned,  and  had  withheld  justice  from  Ireland.     Much  was  said 
of  English  severity,  but  not  a  word  about  Irish  provocation.    There  was  a  studious 
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cont>ea1iiient  of  just  one-half  of  the  truth,  and  the  other  half  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  the  question — the  practical  Question  now,  was  not — Did  England  in  some  remote 
time  misgovern  Ireland,  or  did  she  witlihold  justice  from  her? — but,  Had  she, 
since  the  Union,  done  justice  to  Ireland  ?     Was  there  now  a  disposition  to  do  that 
justice?     Was  there  a  fair  assurance  that  that  disposition  would  continue  for  the 
future?    Let  not  bon.  members  go  back  to  the  days  of  Strongbow — ^let  them  not  roll 
back  the  stream  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  antiquated  prejudices,  and  re- 
kindling the  slumbering  fires  of  past  contentions,  over  which  the  waters  of  oblivion 
bod  closed.     Would  it  be  wise  in  him  at  the  present  day  to  call  to  memory  the 
atrocities  of  the  great  Rebellion  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  justify  the  acts  to  which  the 
government  of  that  day  bad  recourse?    No.     Their  business  was  with  the  present 
time;  they  had  to  look  to  what  was  now  passing  around  them  [''hear,  hear/*  from 
Mr.  O^ConnelL]   He  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admit  this. 
I'hen  he  would,  as  he  was  disposed  to  do,  confine  himself  to  the  present  day.     And 
here  let  him  observe,  that  if  he  could  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  could  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  Ireland — so  great  a  cune  did  he  consider  her  present 
state  to  be — if  be  could  believe,  he  repeated,  that  it  could  be  improved  by  the  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union,  the  belief  would  almost  reconcile  him  to  the  measure.     It 
was  said  that  England  had  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries.     Why,  the  very  fact 
of  that  misgovemment  was  an  argument  against  repeal.     Misgovernment  was  the 
hard  condition,  twin-bom  with  separate  l^slatures.     England  could  not  govern 
Ireland  well  while  there  was  a  separate  legislature.     If  the  Irish  parliament  had 
been  really  independent,  there  would  have  soon  been  an  end  of  the  connexion  between 
the  countries.     To  control  the  tendency  towards  separation,  England  had  been 
obliged  to  CKtablish  an  influence  in  the  msh  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  corrupt 
influence.     Let  the  union  be  repealed,  and  we  should  have  one  or  other  of  these  conse- 
quences ;  an  Irish  parliament,  with  the  mere  semblance  of  independence,  or  an  Irish 
Earliament  really  independent,  and  the  empire  dismembered.     But  let  him  ask  those 
on.  members  who  talked  of  the  disposition  of  England  not  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
what  interest  had  she  in  doing  her  injustice?    If  she  were  so  disposed,  it  must  be 
from  some  expected  advantage,  financial  or  commercial.    England  could  gain  nothing 
by  having  a  set  of  bad  magistrates  in  Ireland,  or  bad  grand  jurors.     What  possible 
advantage  could  it  be  to  her  that  magistrates  should  not  administer  justice  fiurly,  or 
that  grand  jurors  should  misapply  or  mismanage  the  money  raised  for  local  purposes 
in  counties  ?     If  those  hon.  members  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  as  entertaining 
-  the  opinion  of  the  disposition  of  England  to  act  unjustly  towards  Ireland,  thought 
that  slie  was  so  disposed  from  expected  gun  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  let  them 
call  for  returns  of  the  present  amount  of  taxation  in  the  two  countries,  for  that  was 
the  business-like  way  of  looking  at  the  question.    Let  them  call  for  a  return  of  all 
the  taxes  which  were  imposed  in  Ireland  and  not  imposed  in  England,  and  next  for  a 
return  of  all  taxes  imposed  in  England  and  not  imposed  in  Ireland — let  them  call  for 
an  account  of  all  the  fetters  and  restrictions  that  were  laid  on  Irish  commerce, 
which  were  not  also  imposed  on  that  of  England — ^let  them  call  for  accounts  of  any 
exclusive  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  and  manufactures.     He  repeated,  call  for  such 
returns,  and  from  them  prove  the  fact;  and  if  a  case  could  be  made  out  to  show 
that  such  injustice  existed,  he  was  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  nut 
only  evince  a  disposition  to  remove  it,  but  would  suspend  its  ordinary  forms  to  give 
more  speedy  redress.     He  would  now  come  to  another  arvument  urged  in  favour  of 
a  separate  legislature — that  which  had  been  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
(Mr.  Finn),  who  had  addressed  the  House  to-night  for  the  first  time  with  much 
ability.     He  said,  if  Ireland  had  her  own  parliament,  she  would  be  enabled  to  lay  a 
tax  of  fifty   per  cent  on   the  property  of  absentees.     Why,  what  was  that  but 
spoliation  of  property?    But  suppose  such  an  Act  had  passed  the  Irish  legblature, 
would  the  king  of  England,  he  being  the  head  of  the  executive  of  both  countries, 
give  his  assent  to  it  ?    Would  he  give  bis  sanction  to  that  act  of  spoliation  against 
his  English  subjects  who  had  property  in  both  countries,  and  who  chose  to  reside 
in  one  in  preference  to  the  other?    K  he  should  not — and  that  be  would  not 
there  could  be  little  doubt — then  at. once  would  come  the  conflict  between  the  two 
countries.    Again,  it  was  alleged  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  required  protection, 
and  tiiiat  a  lo<»l  legislature  would  give  it — against  what  t  against  English  mana* 
87— Vol.  XL 
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factures  ?  Why,  that  was  the  very  question  which  was  now  convulsing,  to  its  centre, 
the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Was  it  possible  that  an  ai^ument  of 
that  kind  would  meet  the  assent  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex — the  advocate  for 
free  trade  in  its  most  extended  sense  ?  But  suppose  that  a  parliament  sitting  in 
Ireland  were  to  adopt  such  measures — ^were  to  endeavour  to  protect  its  own  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures,  by  imposing  restrictions  on  those  of  England,  was 
it  to  be  imagined  that  such  restrictions  would  renuiin  unilateral  ?  Would  England 
rest  still,  and  see  such  attempts  to  cripple  her  commerce  and  manufactures  ?  Would 
not  petitions  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  similar  restrictions  on 
the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  produce  of  Ireland  ?  Should  we  not  soon  hear  of 
a  tax  on  Irish  corn  P  Was  there  any  thing  very  unnatural  in  this  ?  Was  it  not  to 
be  expected,  that  if  one  commodity  was  taxed  in  one  conntry,  it  would  be  followed 
up  by  the  taxation  of  some  article  of  commerce  in  the  other?  Then  if  there  were 
separate  systems  of  finance  in  the  two  countries,  there  would  be  separate  taxations, 
and  separate  collections  of  revenue,  separate  revenue  cruisers,  every  fruitful  source 
of  dispute  by  which  the  two  countries  would  be  constantly  brought  into  angry 
collisions,  tt  was  not  the  mere  amount  of  duties  to  be  so  collected,  but  the  angnr 
feelings  to  which  they  would  give  rise  in  both  countries,  which  were  to  be  dreaded. 
On  these  grounds  he  would  repeat  his  assertion,  that  England  had  no  disposition  to 
injure  Ire&nd.  It  was  not  only  not  her  desire,  but  it  was  manifestly  not  her  interest 
to  do  so.  What  interest  could  she  have  in  maintaining  a  large  army  in  Ireland? 
It  would  be  decidedly  to  her  interests  and  advantage  that  the  public  burthens 
should  be  reduced  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  But  she  had  given  proofs 
of  her  disposition  not  to  press  hard  on  Ireland.  He  would  take  the  case  of  the  Poor- 
laws.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  state  that  the  support  of  the  poor  pressed 
heavily  on  England ;  and  it  was  equally  well  known  that  her  Poor-rates  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  sums  paid  for  the  relief  of  her  casual  poor,  a  large  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  Irish.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  the  interest  of  Englishmen  that  a 
svstem  of  Poor-laws  shoul  1  be  established  in  Ireland ;  yet  it  was  well  known  that 
English  members  in  that  House  had  forborne  to  press  the  subject,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  they  were  imposing  a  burthen  on  Ireland  from  motives  of  their  own 
benefit.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  permanence  of  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries.  He 
would  not  say  that  he  preferred  a  civil  war;  he  hoped  and  believed  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  recurring  to  such  means  of  preserving  the  Union.  He  would 
rather  appeal  to  the  affections  and  eood  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  acting  under* 
the  conviction  that  the  two  countnes  had  a  common  interest  in  maintaining  the  con- 
nexion. But  in  supporting  the  address,  which  declared  the  permanence  of  Uie  Union, 
hon.  members  were  not  precluded  from  bringing  the  subject  forward  on  a  future 
occasion.  They  could  call  for  the  papers  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  from  those 
papers  let  them  prove  the  alleged  injustice,  if  they  could.  They  had  agitated  the 
question  for  two  years  without  bringfing  it  fully  or  furiy  before  the  House,  and  having 
omitted  to  do  so,  he  thought  ministers  were  bound  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  to  call  for  its  opinion  upon  it.  Intimation  had  been  g^ven  of 
another  amendment  besides  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  and  if 
he  were  disposed  to  view  the  question  as  one  of  party,  there  might  be  astute  reasons 
why  he  should  support  it ;  but  after  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  not  disposed  to  do 
so,  for  he  felt  that  the  Hou;c  was  called  upon  to  show,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
that  it  was  not  disposed  to  sanction  a  measure  which  would  tend,  not  merely 
to  legislative  separation,  but  to  actual  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  further  upon  this  head,  but  would  briefly  advert  to  another 
part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It  was  rather  singular  that  up  to  this,  the 
third  night  of  the  discussion  of  the  address,  that  part  of  the  speech  relating  to 
the  foreiffn  policy  of  the  country,  and  involving  such  important  consequences  to 
our  best  Interests,  should  have  scarcely  been  m^e  the  subject  of  a  single  remark. 
He  was  aware  of  the  intense  interest  excited  by  the  matters  which  concerned  our 
domestic  relations ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
by  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  at  any  length.  There  were,  how- 
over,  one  or  two  topics  which  he  could  not  pass  over  without  observation.  His 
Miyesty  said :  *^  I  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  of  the  dvil  war  in  Portugal* 
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which  has»  for  some  months,  existed  between  the  Prioces  of  the  House  of  Braganza. 
From  the  commencement  of  this  contest  I  have  abstained  from  all  interference, 
except  such  as  was  required  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  resident  in  Pur- 
tug^  ;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  any  opportu- 
nity that  may  be  afforded  me,  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  a  country  with  which 
the  interests  of  my  dominions  are  so  intimately  connected.*'    He  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  those  sentiments  from  his  Miyesty;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
hear  them,  considering  that  the  war  in  Portugid  never  would  have  existed  without 
the  sanction  of  his  Majesty's  government.     It  was  very  possible  that  his  Majesty's 
naval  forces  had  midntained  neutrality  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  but  the  government 
of  England  had  not  been  neutral;  for  if  the  ports  of  this  country  liad  not  been  open 
to  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  the  civil  war  which  now  existed  in 
Portugal  would  never  have  taken  place.   If  Don  Pedro  had  not  been  actually  assisted 
by  France,  and  countenanced  by  Britain,  he  would  not  now  have  had  a  footing  in 
Portugal.     He  never  could  cease  to  blame  his  M^esty's  government  fur  having 
thrown  open  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  Great  Britain  to  equip  him  for  that  invasion. 
He  thought  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  that  neutrality  which  they  professed  to 
maintain.     But  how,  they  would  say,  was  that  to  be  done  ?     He  would  tell  them. 
By  enforcing  their  own  municipal  laws — ^by  recalling  all  the  British  subjects  in  tiie 
service  both  of  Don  Miguel  ana  Don  Pedro.     That  was  what  they  should  do  now, 
and  what  they  ought  to  have  done  long  since.     Don  Miguel,  though  he  had  passed 
through  more  severe  trials  than  any  prince  in  Europe,  though  he  had  met  with  the 
greatest  misfortunes — his  kingdom  invaded — his  bc^t  port  taken  possession  of  by  an 
invading  force,  acting  with  the  secret  connivance  of  England  and  France,  was  not 
deserted  by  one  of  the  people.    According  to  the  Whig  principle,  that  tlie  choice  of 
the  people  is  to  be  respecteid,  surely,  by  this  time,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Portugal 
had  been  sufficiently  evinced.  And  he  thought,  that  seeing  that  choice  had  continued 
for  five  years  steadily  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  recog- 
niite  him  as  king  of  Portugal.     With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and  Ilollnnd, 
he  had  the  strongest  feeling  of  the  injustice  done  to  Holland ;  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion, that  England,  instead  of  advocating  the  cause  of  Holland,  had  acted  as  a  party 
against  that  country.    But  there  was  another  question  connected  with  that  subject, 
which  bore  upon  our  constitution,  and  on  which  he  wished  to  make  some  remarks. 
For  the  last  three  months  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  all  Dutch  ships  and  property 
in  our  ports,  and  orders  issued  to  our  navy  to  detain  by  force  all  trading  vessel's 
belonging  to  Holland.     He  doubted  much  whether  this  act  was  not  inconsistent 
with  public  law,  or  whether  the  government  was  justified,  either  as  respected  their 
own  subjects  or  those  of  Holland,  in  detaining  the  ships  of  a  foreign  power,  except 
in  contemplation  of  actual  war.     He  wished  to  know  by  what  autliority  tlie  king 
ordered  the  detention  of  these  vessels?    If  injuries  had  been  done  by  the  Duteli  to 
British  subjects,  and  redress  had  been  refused  them,  he  admitted  that  there  would 
be  grounds  for  the  proceeding;  but  he  maintained,  that  where  the  seizures  were  not 
made  by  way  of  reprisals,  such  an  act  was  not  in  conformity  to  public  law.     Per- 
haps his  Majesty*s  government  thought,  that  because  this  was  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  and  had  to  contend  with  but  a  small  one,  it  might  set  aside  the  doctrines  of 
public  law.     Without  detailing  the  authorities  who  had  written  on  this  subject,  he 
would  merely  heg  to  call  their  attention  to  the  words  of  one  writer  on  the  subject, 
whose  authority  had  been  generally  allowed.     He  alluded  to  Vattel,  who  said  that 
for  a  prince  '^  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation  in  favour  of  foreigners,  is  to  set 
himself  up  for  a  judge  between  that  nation  and  these  foreigners,  which  no  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  do."    Vattel  proceeds:  **  Now,  what  right  have  we  to  judge  whether 
the  complaint  of  a  stranger  against  an  independent  state  is  just,  if  he  has  really  been 
denied  justice?     If  it  be  objected  that  we  may  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another  state 
in  a  war  that  appears  to  us  to  be  just  to  give  it  succours,  and  even  join  with  it;  the 
case  is  different.   In  muting  succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  stop  its  effects,  or 
its  men,  who  are  witn  us  under  the  public  fidth,  and  in  declaring  wan*,  we  suffer  it 
to  withdraw  its  subjects  and  effects.*'    But  there  was  no  war  whatever  with  Holland, 
nor  any  contemplation  of  hostility  towards  her.  Why,  then,  had  an  embargo  existed 
for  the  last  three  months  upon  her  ships — the  ships  of  a  friend,  even  an  ally?    The 
noble  lord  (PalmentoD)  indeed  declared,  that  to  say  a  war  existed  with  Holland 
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proceeded  from  a  mere  waDdering  of  the  brain,  a  dream  of  imaginadon ;  that  the 
attack  of  Antwerp  was  no  more  ttian  a  civil  ejectment.  If  the  attack  on  Antwerp, 
the  twenty-two  days^  siege,  was  not  a  war,  upon  what  principle  bad  the  embai^ 
been  imposed?  Upon  what  principle  did  it  still  continue?  There  was^  he  presumed, 
no  other  Antwerp  to  be  besieged.  But  even  if  there  were,  he  denied  that  the  min- 
istry could  be  justified,  or  sanctioned  by  the  public  hiw  of  nations,  in  selling  upon 
the  Dutch  ships.  It  was  indifferent  what  enga^fements  might  have  been  formed  with 
France  or  Belgium.  Thej  could  confer  no  nght  to  perpetrate  an  injustice  upon 
another  state.  Indeed  it  was  rather  a  heavy  aggravation  of  the  original  wrong,  that 
such  conduct  should  be  groumied  on  the  existing  state  of  relations  between  this 
country  and  France.  He  relied  upon  the  public  law  of  nations.  Holland  had  done 
England  no  injury;  there  was  no  war,  no  feeling  of  hostility;  and  the  embargo  waa 
therefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  perfectly  unjustifiable.  By 
what  just  exercise  of  the  prerogative  were  the  king*s  subjects  debarred  from  trading 
with  Holland?  It  was  said,  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace; 
but  was  not  necessity  proverbially  ^  the  tyrants  plea?*'  And  if  anch  a  mode  of 
argument  were  once  recogpiised,  law  and  justice  would  soon  come  to  be  superseded. 
For  the  last  three  months,  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Holland 
was  cut  off.  Now,  he  remembered  the  arguments  urged  by  hon.  gentlemen  oppoeite 
against  the  Alien  Act.  According  to  them,  it  was  no  less  than  a  violation  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  guaranteed  free  intercourse  with  for&gn  nations.  They  denied  &at 
any  alien,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  could  be  sent  out  of  this  country.  They  further 
referred  to  Blackstone,  who  was  quoted  in  order  to  show  how  prominent  this  right  of 
intercourse  stood  amongst  the  principal  privileges  of  merchant  strangers.  Blackstone 
said,  '*  that  foreign  nations  have  a  right,  and  that  the  prerogative  cannot  deprive 
them  of  that  right,  to  enter  this  country;  that  so  careful  is  the  municipal  law  of  the 
rights  of  strangers  that  there  is  no  power  or  prerogative  in  the  Crown  to  interfere.*' 
Montesquieu,  also,  held  up  the  generous  example  of  England,  as  worthy  of  all  eulogy 
and  imitation  by  other  countries,  of  foreigners  in  amity  with  England  to  carry  on 
a  free  intercourse  with  this  country.  But  what  now  became  of  the  eulogy  of  Montes- 
quieu, if  the  king  could  by  his  prerogatiye  stop  the  intercourse  of  a  friendly  nation 
with  the  people  of  England?  All  these  authorities  had  formerly  been  quoted  in 
support  of  principles  which  were  now  utterly  violated. 

The  address  met  with  his  general  concurrenoe.  Upon  any  minor  points  it  was 
useless  to  remark  upon  an  occasion  on  which  perfect  unanimity,  or  what  was  next 
to  it,  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion,  was  most  desirable.  It  was  hia 
duty  to  support  the  Crown  in  relation  to  the  measures  for  Ireland,  and  the  support 
he  g^ve  was  dictated  by  principles  perfectly  independent  and  disinterested.  He 
had  no  other  views  than  to  preserve  law,  order,  property,  and  morality.  In  the 
course  he  pursued  that  night,  was  to  be  found  an  indication  of  the  course  he  meant 
to  take  on  future  occasions.  It  was  not  one  adopted,  aa  some  might  imagine,  to 
recover  office.  Between  office  and  him  a  wide  ^ulf  existed.  He  had  no  desire  to 
return  to  place.  He  wished  he  could  have  said,  that  he  reposed  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  present  ministers ;  but  that  was  not  the  case ;  he  felt  no  dbpoai- 
tion  to  ))lace  additional  trust  in  them ;  his  course,  therefore,  was  determined  solely 
by  public  considerations,  without  one  view  of  personal  advantage.  The  great 
change  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  eonstitution  of  the  House,  justified  and 
required  from  public  men  a  different  course  of  action.  Formerly  thane  were  two 
great  parties  in  the  state,  each  confident  in  the  justice  of  its  own  views— each  prepared 
to  undertdLe  the  government  upon  the  principles  which  it  espoused.  AU  the 
tactics  of  party  were  then  resortea  to,  and  justifiably  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  main  object  —  that  of  displacing  the  government  He  doubted 
whether  the  old  system  of  party  tactics  were  applicidile  to  the  present  state  of 
things — whether  it  did  not  become  men  to  look  rather  to  the  maintenance  of  order, 
of  law,  and  of  property,  than  to  the  best  mode  of  annoving  and  disouieting  the  go* 
veruraent.  He  saw  principles  in  operation,  the  prevalence  of  whicn  he  dreaded  as 
fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society;  and  whenever  the  king's  government  should  evince 
a  disposition  to  resist  those  principles,  they  should  have  his  support,  whm  they  en- 
couraged them,  his  decided  opposition. 

It  had  been  laid  he  was  opposed  to  aU  rtfomi— the  charge  he  dinctly  denied. 
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To  Fkrliandentary  Reform  he  was  certainly  opposed;  but  that  he  had  been  an  enemy 
to  gradual  and  temperate  reform,  he  flatly  contradicted.  When  he  beard  the  learned 
gentleman  speaking  of  the  Jury  Bill,  and  of  that  change  in  the  practice  in  Ireland 
which  took  the  nomination  of  Sheriffis  from  the  Crown,  and  gave  it  to  the  Judges, 
he  could  not  but  recollect  that  of  both  those  measures  he  himself  was  the  author. 
He  was  for  reforming  every  institution  that  really  required  reform ;  but  he  was  for 
doing  it  gradually,  dispassionately,  and  deliberately,  in  order  that  the  reform  might 
be  lasting.  He  never  would  admit  that  the  condition  of  this  great  country  had  been 
what  it  was  described  to  be — a  mass  of  abuse.  He  dreaded  the  disposition  which 
was  already  manifested  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion — to  shake  all  confidence 
by  rash  and  precipitate  legislation — by  the  foolish  presumption,  that  every  thing 
heretofore  was  wrong,  and  that  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  could  set  it  riglit. 
The  Order  Book  already  contained  notices  for  new  laws  on  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject— for  simultaneous  change  in  every  thing  that  was  established.  The  king^s 
government  had  abstained  from  all  unseemly  triumph  in  the  king^s  speech  respecting 
the  measure  of  refonn.  He  would  profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing 
upon  that  head;  but  consider  that  question  as  finally  and  irrevocably  disposed  of. 
He  was  now  determined  to  look  forward  to  the  future  alone,  and,  considering  the 
constitution  as  it  existed,  to  take  his  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters — to  join  in 
resisting  every  attempt  at  new  measures,  which  could  not  be  stirred  without  unsettling 
the  public  mmd,  ana  endangering  public  prosperity.  It  should  be  widely  known 
that  the  industrious  classes  could  only  subsist  by  public  tranquillity — by  the  exist- 
ence of  those  habits  of  obedience,  and  that  general  .order  which  would  allow  men 
possessed  of  property  to  bring  their  capital  into  operation ;  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring — ^he  would  not  say  lower — classes  was  secured  by  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  property,  and  by  avoiding  those  measures  which  must  increase  the 
apprehensions  he  was  confident  existed  in  the  minds  of  capitalists.  There  were,  he 
was  aware,  no  means  of  governing  this  country  but  through  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  therefore  he,  humble  tm  he  was,  was  determined  to  take  his  stand  in  defence  of 
law  and  order — in  defence  of  the  King^s  throne,  and  the  security  of  the  empire — 
from  motives  as  truly  independent  as  those  by  which  any  member  of  the  most 
liberal  opinions,  and  representing  the  largest  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  was 
actuated. 

The  debate  was  agun  adjourned  till  February  8,  when,  after  a  long  discussion, 
the  address  was  agreed  to. 
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February  12,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  "  A  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  relative  to  the  Church  Establishments 
of  Irehmd." 

Mr.  O'Connell  supported  the  motion. 

Sib  Robxst  Feel  said,  he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  observation  on  a 
point  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  He  had  considerable  doubts  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  House  to  have 
brought  forward  a  proposition  like  this,  relating  to  matters  of  religion,  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  There  was  a  standing  order  to  that  efl«ct,  and,  of  course, 
the  next  question  would  be,  whether  the  present  proposition  was  or  was  not  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  religion.  He  apprehended,  if,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  civil  privileges,  a 
noble  lord  thought  it  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  irith  religion  that  he  mode 
that  proposal  in  committee,  the  same  course  ought  to  have  been  pursued  with  the 
present  question.  He,  himself,  in  bringing  forward  the  repeal  of  tho  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, proposed  the  measure  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  Considering, 
then,  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  House,  he  thought  a  proposition,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  extinction  of  ten  out  of  twenty-two  of  the  Protestant  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  should  have  been  so  far  considered  a  matter  of  religion  aa  to  be  made  in 
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eomiDittee.  If  it  were  intended  to  abolish  the  former  practice  of  the  Honae  altogether, 
that  might  be  an  answer  for  the  future;  but  the  order  stood  the  same  as  in  the  last 
session,  and  therefore  the  question  was,  whether  they  should  adhere  to  the  established 
custom  of  the  House,  and  whether  the  noble  lord  should  not  be  required  to  make 
his  proposition  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  With  regard  to  the  main  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord,  he  must  say  that  his  confidence  in  the  justice  and  policj 
of  that  proposition,  or  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  was  not  much  confirmed  by  the 
universal  acclamation  with  which  it  was  received,  and  by  the  apparent  determinm- 
tion  at  once,  without  further  consideration,  to  adopt  thb  plan,  which  was  said  to  be 
fraught  with  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  proposal  was  too  important  to  be  disposed  of 
suddenly;  it  involved  many  questions  connected  with  the  security  of  the  Established 
Church,  many  considerations  of  so  much  importance,  that  hon.  gentlemen  muat 
place  great  confidence  in  their  own  judgment  to  be  enabled  on  the  instant  to  pro- 
nounce it  full  of  wisdom,  and  recommend  its  immediate  adoption.  It  was  not  his 
intention,  however,  to  attempt  to  diminish  the  satisfaction  felt  by  some  hon.  mem- 
bers, but  to  ascertain  whether  he  exactly  understood  the  proposal.  He  understood 
from  the  noble  lord  that  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  of  the  last  session  was  to 
remain  in  force,  and  that  other  acts  were  to  be  passed  to  further  the  operation  of 
that  act,  so  as  to  enable  the  possessors  of  land  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annual  charge 
of  tithe  and  tithe  composition,  by  commuting  that  charge  for  a  payment  to  be  made 
once  for  all.  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  proposal  made  last  session  for  appointing 
diocesan  corporations  was  to  be  abandoned,  nor  did  he  rightly  understand  what  the 
corporation  which  the  noble  lord  intended  to  establbh  was  to  do. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  call  it  a  corporation.  Commis- 
sioners were  to  be  appointed  who  would  have  the  power  of  managing  those  matters, 
such  as  repairs  atid  buildings,  the  expense  of  which  was  now  defrayed  by  the  church 
cess,  and  the  other  duties  which  he  had  described  would  also  devolve  on  them. 
Those  commissioners  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  diocesan  corporations.  [Sir 
Robert  Peel  wished  to  know,  to  whom  the  compositions  for  tithes  were  to  be 
paid  ?  ]  Lord  Althorp  said,  government  meant  to  encourage  commutation,  and  the 
proceeds  would,  of  course,  be  paid  to  the  clergy.  That  was  a  subject^  however, 
which  was  not  comprehended  in  this  bill.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  this 
bill  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted;  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  the  noble  lord  to  enter 
upon  any  detailed  explanation  of  his  measure  at  the  present  moment ;  and,  in  asking 
the  question  he  had  just  put  to  the  noble  lord,  his  object  was  rather  to  suggest  to 
the  House  the  propriety  of  suspending  their  judgment  upon  a  measure  which  was 
imperfectly  explained  and  little  understood,  than  to  give  it  at  once  their  entire  and 
unqualified  approval.  He  understood  the  noble  lord  to  propose  that  the  whole 
amouut  of  revenue  belonging  to  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it 
existed  in  Ireland,  whether  vested  in  commissioners  or  any  other  body,  should  be 
applied,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  ecclesiastical  purposes;  that  the  payers  of  tithe 
should  have  the  option  of  commuting  the  tithes  for  a  fixed  payment  in  lieu  of  all 
future  demand  on  account  of  tithe;  but  that  the  whole  amount  of  revenue,  in 
whatever  shape  it  existed,  should  be  at  present  applied  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
He  thought  it  but  right  to  state  with  what  impression  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House,  and  what  was  the  general  principle  upon  which  he  was  prepared  to  consider 
any  proposal  fur  altering  the  condition  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
admitted  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  whole  state  of  that  Church  must 
undergo  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  consideration.  The  time  had  come  when 
it  was  desirable  that  it  should  undergo  that  consideration,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  any  party  hostile  to  the  Church,  but  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whtfther  any  thing  could  be  done  to  add  to  its  stability  and  security.  He  had 
come  down  prepared  to  consider  favourably  any  plan  which  might  tend  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  the  Church — such  as  the  holding  of  pluralities,  the  duties  of  which  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  dischargred  by  the  individuals  holding  them,  or  the  conver^on 
into  sinecures  of  functions  which  ought  to  be  actively  discharged.  He  was  prepared  to 
receive  favourably  any  scheme  of  reform,  which,  vvhatever  might  be  its  tendency  to 
diminish  the  utility  of  the  church  as  a  source  of  patronage  to  government,  might  tend 
to  propagate  and  extend  the  blessings  of  the  Protestant  fiuth.    There  were  many  parts 
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of  Ireland  in  which  there  existed  no  means  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man. There  were  many  districts  in  which  there  was  no  church  and  no  glebe-house. 
They  ought  to  apply  themselves  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  supplying  those 
deficiencies,  whether  by  the  means  heretofore  employed  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  by  a  public  fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  or  by  a  tax  paid  by  the  people. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  appropriation  of  some  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  to  a  purpose  which  he  considered  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  which,  he 
believed,  would  tend  to  increase  its  utility.  He  was  prepared — and  he  now  only 
repeated  those  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  last  parliament — he  was 
prepared,  he  repeated,  to  admit  that  he  thought  that  no  settlement  of  the  question 
relating  to  the  church  would  be  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  establishment,  which  did  not  involve  an  arrangement  on  the  subject 
of  church-cess  and  vestry  rates.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  remove  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  from  contact  and  collision  with  the 
Catholic  peasant.  As  the  landed  property  of  that  church  was  chiefly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Protestants,  he  saw  no  injustice  in  placing  upon  the  Protestant  holders  of 
land  in  fee  those  charges  which  both  law  and  equity  imposed,  and  to  which  the 
church  had  as  much  right  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property.  Even  if  they  should  succeed  in  removing  all  complaints  arising  out  of 
the  exaction  of  tithes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  of  the  Protestant  landlord, 
they  must  not  suppose  that  their  arrangements  would  be  complete  unless  they  also 
released  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  from  the  payment  of  church-cess.  Though  the 
amount  of  that  cess  was  not  great,  yet  it  would  be  considered  a  still  more  aggravated 

frievance  than  it  was  at  present  if  it  should  be  retained  after  tithes  were  abolished, 
n  what  way  that  charge  should  be  provided  for  was  matter  of  detail ;  but  probably 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  just  towards  the  church,  and  satisfactory  to  all 
other  parties.  Such  were  the  changes  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  which  he 
was  prepared  to  make.  The  noble  lord^s  proposal  involved  some  matters  with  respect 
to  which  he  entertained  great  doubt.  The  noble  lord  proposed  the  abolition  of  ten 
out  of  twenty-two  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  and  the  House  had  received  that  proposition 
with  very  general  acclamation.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  before  thev  formed  a  final 
judgment  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  enquire  what  were  the  duties  performed 
by  the  existing  bishops,  and  what  would  be  the  duties  devolved  on  those  to  be 
retained  under  the  new  arrangement;  and  whether  some  other  plan,  which,  while  it 
did  not  entail  any  additional  charge  on  the  church  revenues,  strengthened  the  church 
establishment,  might  not  be  preferable.  He  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  decide  on 
the  instant  that  twenty-two  bishops  were  too  many  for  Ireland.  The  great  object 
he  had  always  understood  of  those  who  contended  most  strenuously  for  church 
reform  was,  to  separate  the  existing  unions  of  five  or  six  parishes,  and  by  building 
churches  and  glebe-houses  in  some  parishes  where  none  existed  at  present,  to  bring 
nearer  to  the  Protestant  population  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship.  This  he 
understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  noble  lord;  and  by  this  part  of  his  plan  the  duties 
of  the  bishops  would  be  increased.  If  they  dissolved  the  unions  ot  parishes,  and 
built  glebe- houses,  they  would  multiply  the  number  of  the  working  cJergy,  and  in 
like  proportion  augment  the  duties  of  the  bishops.  In  his  opinion,  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  were  such  as  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of  tne  House  to  require  the 
strict  perlbrmance  of  his  duty  from  every  Protestant  clergyman  there.  He  thought 
that,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  civil  interests  of  that  country,  and  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  its  spiritual  interests,  there  should  be  in  every  part  of  the  country,  where 
circumstances  would  allow,  a  resident  Protestant  clergyman.  They  had  heard  of 
late  many  complaints  of  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  of  the  non-residence  of  landlords. 
The  hon.  member  for  Bolton  (Colonel  Torrens)  had  indeed  declared  the  other  night, 
that  the  more  capital  was  sent  to  Ireland,  the  more  would  the  evils  of  that  country 
be  aggravated ;  and  he  supposed  it  was  a  recognised  doctrine  of  modem  political 
economy,  that  it  was  a  curse  for  a  country  circumstanced  like  Ireland  to  possess 
capital.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  force  capital  into 
Ireland;  but  if  it  was  one  of  the  new  discoveries  of  political  economy,  that  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  capital  into  Ireland  would  entail  a  curse  on  that  country  and  not 
s  blessing,  he  must  say  that  his  faith  in  the  science  would  be  greatly  shaken.  Ho 
recollected  that  another  great  political  economist  had  asserted,  and  demonstrated  as 
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he  imagined,  by  strict  mathematical  proof,  that  it  was  no  sort  of  eonaequenoe  lo 
Ireland  whether  an  Irish  proprietor  resided  in  Ireland  or  France — whether  lie  spent 
his  money,  drawn  from  the  soil  and  industry  of  Ireland,  among  the  retail  dealers  of 
Dublin  or  Paris.     Until  the  universal  sense  of  all  mankind,  who  were  not  political 
economists,  were  proved  to  be  erroneous,  he  must  continue  to  think  the  residence  of 
]ande<t  proprietors  an  advantage  to  a  country;  and  therefore  to  infer  that,  even  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  much  l^ncfit  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  resident 
clergy.     He  ag^reed  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  thinking  that  an  Irish  gentleman  was 
not  a  worse  man  for  wearing  a  black  coat,  and  saying  his  prayers  twice  a-da^;  and 
he  might  add,  for  spending  his  income  among  the  people  from  whom  he  denved  it. 
To  encourage — to  compel  this,  would  be  a  far  better  plan  than  to  put  the  revenues  of 
the  church  into  the  pockets  of  Irish  landlords,  to  be  spent  by  them  in  any  other 
place  but  their  own  country.     He  thought  that  every  clergyman  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  a  situation  coni«istent  with  the  condition  of  a  gentleman.     It  was  fit  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  hold  up  his  head  in  society  on  an  equality  in  point  of  station 
and  respectability  with  those  to  whom,  in  point  of  education  and  manners,  he  was 
at  least  equal.    Any  change,  therefore,  in  the  distribution  of  church  property  ought 
to  involve,  not  only  a  competent,  but  a  liberal  maintenance  for  the  cleigy  of  Ireland. 
One  word  with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  that  clergy.     He  did  not  bdieve 
that  there  could  be  any  Irishman  in  the  House  who  was  not  impressed  with  the  gron 
injustice  which  was  at  present  inflicted  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Ghurch 
in  Ireland.     They  were  willing  to  perform  their  spiritual  duties,  hot  they  were 
prevented  doing  so  by  violence;  and  many  there  were  who  had  commenced  legal 
measures  to  recover  their  undoubted  rights,  and  had  abandoned  them  in  order  to 
prevent  collision  between  themselves  and  their  parishioners.     He  did  not  believe  that 
that  Reformed  House  would  view  with  dissatisfaction  some  proposition  to  give  them 
present  relief  out  of  the  public  funds;  for  it  was  painful  to  see  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  dependent  for  the  means  of  existence  on  the  eleemosynary  contributions 
of  the  people  of  this  country.     He  admitted  the  difficulties  which,  on  account  of  tba 
state  of  society,  of  population,  of  religious  differences  in  Ireland,  attended  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland;  but  that  was  only  an  additional  reason 
for  taking  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive,  and  deliberate  and  dispass'onate,  view 
of  the  state  of  that  church.     If  they  multiplied  the  duties  of  the  clergy — if  they 
required  from  them  residence  in  their  parishes — ^if  they  severed  the  unions — thej 
would,  of  course,  multiply  the  duties  of  the  bishops,  who,  he  understood,  were  to  be 
intrusted  with  new  powers  to  compel  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  their  fiinctions  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior  clergy;  and  it  was  this  consideration  which  made  him  doubt 
the  policy  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  number  of  Irish  bishops.    The  noble 
lord  had  not  explained  whether  he  intended  to  propose  any  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  Irish  bishops  who  were  now  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lonls.     If  he  were  about  to  reduce  their  number,  that  reduction  involved  a  consti- 
tutional question  of  great  importance,  independent  of  Church  Reform.     If  the 
number  of  the  Irish  bishops  sitting  in  parliament  was  to  remain  the  same,  the 
number  left  in  Ireland  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  would  be  reduced  from  twelve 
to  eight.     These  were  matters  of  great  importance,  and,  in  common  decency,  the 
House  ought  to  go  through  the  forms  of  deliberative  consideration  before  it  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  on  questions  deeply  and  permanently  affecting  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.     The  noble  lord  proposed  that  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  bill,  should  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  spiritual  duties  should  continue 
to  be  performed  in  any  particular  parish,  or  be  extinguished  altogether.     I'liis 
seemed  a  very  novel  and  extraordinary  power  to  be  exercised  by  any  authority 
inferior  to  that  of  parliament.     He  was  ignorant  of  what  qualifications  or  limita- 
tions were  to  be  attached  to  this  power.     He  had  no  wish  to  invite  any  explanation 
on  this  subject  at  the  present  moment;  but  he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right, 
at  a  future  period,  of  8olicitiT*g  all  information  which  might  throw  light  on  it,  and 
of  forming,  by  the  help  of  that  information,  a  judgment  as  to  the  details  of  the 
measure.     The  noble  lord  had  said  nothing  with  respect  to  the  lay  patronage  of  the 
Church,  and  probably  that  was  a  subject  not  intended  to  be  comprehended  in  this 
bill.     He  knew  not  how  that  might  be;  but  with  respect  to  lay  patronage,  though 
he  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  that,  or  any  other  description  or  private  property, 
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jet  he  must  say,  there  was  a  condition  annexed  to  that  propertj  which  ought  to  be 
enforced — namely,  that  the  spiritual  duties  connected  with  it  should  be  effectually 
performed.     There  was  one  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  which  he  had  heard  with 
great  apprehension,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  establish  a  precedent  by  which 
the  most  dangerous  inroads  might  be  hereafter  made  upon  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  noble  lord  proposed  to  give  the  power  to  every  tenant  of  a  Bishop  to  possess 
himself  in  perpetuity  of  the  land  which  he  occupied,  by  paying  six  years'  purchase 
on  the  improved  value  of  the  land.     [Lord  Althorp  intimated  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  tenant  would  also  be  obliged  to  pay  the  rent.]     He  knew  that;  but 
still  he  considered  this  to  be  an  enormous  power.     If  a  bishop  had  been  moderate  in 
the  demand  of  rent,  his  tenant  would  have  the  power  to  possess  himself  of  the  land 
in  perpetuity  at  a  rent  Icm  than  its  value,  and  thus  depnve  the  Church  of  part  of 
its  property.    The  noble  lord  then  said,  that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  pur-» 
chases  of  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land  by  bishops'  tenants,  was  to  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  secular  purposes — and  miuntained  this  alarming  doctrine,  that  if 
any  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  Church  by  Act  of  Fariiaroent,  the  amount  of  that 
pecuniary  benefit  might  be  applied  to  secular  purposes.     He  was  not  surprised  that 
that  proposition  was  hailed  with  acclamation.    The  noble  lord  had  saui,  that  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  details.     The  noble  lord  was  quite  right.    The 
House  was  indifferent  about  details  after  the  establishment  of  such  a  principle. 
[Cries  of^^  hear,  hear."]     Yes,  but  it  was  the  joy  of  those  hon.  members  ttiat  made 
him  serious.    It  was  because  they  acquiesced  in  those  principles — because  they  con- 
sidered details  of  so  little  importance — that  he  begged  time  to  reflect  upon  and  un- 
derstand the  plan  before  he  received  it  with  acclamation.    The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  the  chief  merit  of  the  proposed  plan  was,  that  it  steered  clear  of  all  principle 
— that  those  who  thought  Church  property  miffht  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes, 
and  those  who  thought  it  ouffht  to  be  extinguished  altogether — [Lord  Althorp  inti- 
mated dissent.]     He  believed  an  exception  was  made  by  the  noble  lord  with  respect 
to  the  latter  party;  but  that  those  who  thought  Church  property  ought  to  be  applied 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  under  a  different  distribution,  might  shake  hands, 
and  join  in  approbation  of  this  plan.    He  differed  here  from  the  noble  lord.     If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  government  should  have  guided  the  public  mind  by  pro- 
nouncing a  decided  opinion  upon  principle,  it  was  the  present.    What  the  noble  lord 
considered  the  chief  beauty  of  his  plan  he  regarded  as  its  chief  defect.    Though  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  lord  in  wishing  to  alxuish  the  charge  of  Vestry-cess — though 
he  thought  that  no  arrangement  could  be  valuable  which  did  not  include  the  abolition 
of  that  levy — ^though  he  tnought  that  a  different  distribution  of  Church  property 
might  be  made  if  the  appropriation  still  remained  exclusively  applicable  to  Church 
purposes — though  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  upon  these  points,  there  were 
many  others  connected  with  his  proposition  upon  which  he  totally  differed  from  the 
noble  lord.     He  thought  it  necessary,  for  example,  that  the  noble  lord  should  have 
told  the  House  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  by  the  principle  which  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  declareif  he  should  act  upon — a  principle  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  all  property,  corporate  or  individual — namely,  that  while 
all  abuses  were  reformed,  and  sil  causes  of  complaint  removed,  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  though  received  by  different  hands,  and  subject  to  a  aifferent  dis- 
tribution, should  still  be  kept  inriolate,  and  applied  solely  to  purposes  connect^ 
with  the  Church.     It  was  because  the  noble  lord  had  not  made  that  declaration — 
because  he  had  left  the  public  mind  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  of 
government — nay,  had  warranted  the  impression  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  his  colleagues  with  respect  to  that  principle— that  he  feared  grc»t  evils  would 
arise.    To  the  whole  plan  of  his  Majesty's  government  he  should  give  his  most  serious 
consideration.     There  were  parts  of  it  which  he  should  support,  and  parts  to  which 
he  felt  inclined  to  g^ve  his  roost  determined  opposition;  and  he  could  not  conclude 
without  repeating,  that  nothing  which  he  had  heard  had  given  him  so  much  pain« 
and  excited  so  much  apprehension,  as  this  declaration  of  the  noble  lord — that  the 
King's  government  was  not  prepared  to  stand  by  a  fixed  principle  with  respect  to 
the  exclusive  appropriation  of  Church  property  to  Church  purposes. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Buthven  was  negatived,  and  leave  was  g^ven  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 
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EMBARGO  ON  THE  DUTCH  TRADE. 
Fbbbuabt  16,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  suply ; — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl  said,  I  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  I  have  given, 
to  make  some  observation  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  commerce  of 
this  and  other  countries,  and  involving  some  considerations  of  great  constitutional 
importance.  It  was  my  intention  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  going  into 
the  Committee  of  Supply  on  Wednesday — to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  subject;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  civilian,  the  member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general  (for  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  attach  to  them  the  slightest  blame,  as  I  had  not  given  them 
any  notice  of  my  intention),  I  was  induced  to  postpone  my  observations  until  the 
present  occasion.  The  subject  to  which  I  refer  is  the  order  in  council,  issued  by 
nis  Majesty  in  Council,  and  bearing  date  the  6th  of  last  November,  which  prohibits 
British  ships  from  entering  and  clearing  out  for  any  of  the  ports  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  until  further  orders;  which  imposes  a  general 
embargo  on  all  ships  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in 
British  ports;  and  which  authorizes  the  seizure,  by  the  commanders  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  of  all  merchant  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netheriands,  in 
the  open  seas.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  address,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  I  stated  that  I  entertained  considerable  doubts  whether  the 
power  which  that  order  assumed  was  constitutionally  exercised.  I  felt,  however* 
upon  that  occasion,  that  it  did  not  become  me,  who  had  no  other  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  law  of  nations  than  those  possessed  by  any  othei* 
individual  in  this  House,  not  practically  or  professionallv  conversant  with  those 
laws,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  I  had  received  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Dr.  Lushington)  who  replied  to  me  on  that  occasion,  and 
who  justified  the  order  in  council,  any  satisfactory  solution  of  my  doubts,  I  should 
readily  have  deferred  to  the  high  authority  of  his  station,  abilities,  ^d  professional 
experience.  But  when  such  authority  is  wholly  unsustidned  bv  argument,  it  confers 
no  support  on  the  cause  of  which  it  is  the  advocate.  It  rather  leads  to  the  presump- 
tion that  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  and  that  that  all  being  insufficient,  the 
cause  is  intrinsically  bad. 

The  order  in  council  to  which  I  refer,  completely  prohibits  all  commercial  inter^ 
course  between  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Holland;  it  authorizes  the  detention  of  Dutch  vessels,  being  found 
within  our  ports  and  harbours;  and,  proceeding  much  further  than  orders  in  council 
have  generally  gone,  is  not  limited  to  a  simple  embargo,  but  authorizes  the  forcible 
seizure  on  the  open  seas,  by  his  Majestv's  ships  of  war,  of  all  merchant  vessels 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands — and  the  sequestration  of  their  cargo.  This 
order  in  council  assigns  no  reason  whatever  for  so  violent  a  proceeding;  it  merelj 
states,  that  it  is  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  that 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  our  commerce  with  Holland,  and  vessels  belonsing  to  a 
nation  at  peace  with  this  country  are  to  be  forcibly  detained.  This  order  is  simply 
signed,  ^*  Charles  Greville.**  This  appears  a  very  summary  mode  of  dispensing  with 
the  statute  law  of  this  realm.  That  it  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  suspending 
acknowledged  statute  law,  no  man  can  deny; — that  it  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative, 
admitting  of  gross  perversion  and  abuse,  is  equally  unquestionable.  I  do  not  assert 
— for  I  have  no  means  of  proving,  nor  have  I  heard  it  alleged — that  there  has  been 
in  this  individual  case  actual  partiality  or  abuse — but  the  unusual  exercise  of  any 
prerogative  which  affords  the  opportunities  of  undue  favour,  and  of  perversion  to 
party  purposes,  justifies  extreme  vigilance  and  rigid  scrutiny.  The  first  order 
m  council  was  followed  by  another  order,  empowering  certain  departments 
of  the  government  to  dispense  with  the  rigour  of  the  first  individual  case^, 
according  to  their  discretion — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  general  suspension,  at  the 
will  of  the  Crown,  of  one  branch  of  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  country;  and  au- 
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thority  g^ven  to  certain  officers  of  the  Crown  to  permit  that  commerce  in  individna] 
cases.  Could  a  corrupt  government  wish  for  greater  facilities  of  favouritism  and 
abuse? 

My  first  proposition  is  one  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  but  which,  that 
I  may  not  be  charged  with  assuming  any  thing,  1  will  prove — ^namelr,  that  the 
rights  suspended  by  this  order  in  council,  are  rights  possessed  both  by  British  sub- 
jects and  by  foreign  merchants,  under  the  positive  sanction  and  guarantee  of  the 
statute  law.  Whether  there  be  a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  Crown  to  suspend 
those  rights  under  certain  circumstances,  and  whether  such  circumstances  have  in  this 
case  occurred,  are  other  questions;  but  that  the  rights  suspended  are  unquestionable 
legal  rights,  admits  of  no  doubt.  1  will  show,  by  repeated  statute  laws,  that  merchant- 
strangers,  belonging  to  a  country  in  amity  with  this,  have  as  clear  a  right  to  free 
intercourse  with  the  shores  of  this  country  as  the  native  subjects  of  the  king.  This 
right  has  been  conferred  by  the  earliest  statutes,  and  has  frequently  been  confirmed. 
I  take  the  first — Ma^rna  Charta — in  which  it  is  declared — *That  all  merchant- 
strangers  (except  such  as  be  so  publicly  prohibited),  shall  have  safe  and  sure  conduct 
to  depart  out  of  England,  to  come  into  England,  to  tarry  here,  to  go  in  and  through 
England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil 
toik,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs,  excepting  in  the  time  of  war.*  It  then  g^oes 
on — ^  And  if  there  shall  be  a  land  making  war  against  us,  and  they  be  found  in  our 
realm  at  the  begrinning  of  the  war,  they  shall  be  attached,  without  harm  of  body  or 
goods,  until  it  be  known  to  us  or  our  Chief-justice,  how  our  merchants  therein  the 
land  at  war  with  ns  shall  be  entreated;  and  if  our  merchants  be  well  entreated  there, 
theirs  shall  be  well  entreated  with  us.*  Now,  I  will  take  these  clear  provisions  of 
the  law;  and  I  ask  whether  the  order  in  council  that  was  issued  in  November  last 
is  consistent  with  either  their  spirit  or  their  letter?  I  say  that  merchant- traders  bj 
this  statute  have  a  right  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  peace,  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
vrith  this  country;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  not  reject 
the  authority  of  this  law  as  obsolete,  because  it  is  Magna  Charta.  The  expression 
is  niu  publice  prohihiti, — that  is,  that  they  have  a  right  to  trade  unless  they  are 
forbidden  by  previous  and  public  warning  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Coke  g^ves  it  as 
his  opinion,  in  allusion  to  the  words  pubUce  prohWUiy  that  the  prohibition  intended 
by  this  act  must  be  by  the  common  and  public  council  of  the  realm — that  is,  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  for  that  it  concerneth  the  whole  realm,  and  is  implied  by  this 
word  (pvbUci).  Lord  Coke  may  perhaps  carry  this  too  far  in  reqiiiring  a  statutable 
prohibition ;  but  the  abstract  which  I  have  read  from  Magna  Charta  proves,  that 
foreign  merchants  have  a  right  to  trade  with  us  while  this  country  remains  at  peace 
with  their  native  lands.  In  the  present  instance  we  are  at  peace  with  Holland,  and 
yet  we  have  seized  on  and  sequestrated  the  property  of  her  subjects,  without  notice, 
without  public  prohibition,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  our  merchants  be  weU 
entreatea  there — nay,  we  have  waited,  we  find  our  merchants  well  entreated  in 
Holland,  but  we  continue  the  maltreatment  of  the  Dutch  traders.  The  provisions 
of  the  Magna  Charta  are  thus  emphatically  confirmed  by  the  27th  Edward  111.  c.  2, 
in  which  it  is  provided  that — '  To  replenish  our  said  realm  and  lands  with  money 
and  plate,  gold  and  silver,  and  merchandises  of  the  lands,  and  to  give  courage  to 
merchant-strangers  to  come  with  their  wares  and  merchandises  into  the  realm  and 
land  aforesaid,  we  have  ordained  and  established  that  all  merchant-strangers,  which 
be  not  of  our  enmity,  of  what  land  or  nation  that  they  be,  may  safely  and  surely,  under 
our  protection  and  safe  conduct,  come  and  dwell  in  our  said  realm  and  lands  where 
they  will,  and  from  thence  return  with  their  ships,  wares,  and  all  manner  of  mer- 
chandises, and  freely  sell  their  merchandises  at  the  staple,  and  elsewhere  within  the 
same  realm  and  lands,  to  any  that  will  buy  them,  paying  the  customs  thereof  due.*^ 

Now,  I  will  not  say  that  the  Crown  has  not  the  prerogative  to  dispense  with  the 
law  on  this  point;  but  I  will  repeat  that  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  statute  law  of  the 
land,  merchant-strangers  of  a  country  in  amity  with  us  have  a  right  to  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  us;  and  that,  if  his  Majesty's  government  issue  an  order  in 
council,  prohibiting  that  intercourse,  they  dispense  with  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 
Those  statutes  are  in  full  force  at  the  present  moment;  and  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  them  without  admiring  the  liberal  principles  by  which  our  ancestors  were  actuated 
in  their  reg^ulations  respecting  foreig^  commeret.    All  those  who  are  the  friends  of 
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free  trade  may  refer  with  peculiar  sadsfaction  to  those  statutes  which  long  preceded  the 
Navigation  act,  and  all  other  acts  of  a  prohibitory  nature.  Those  statutes  are  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  the  prosperity  of  Englisn  commerce  is  interwoven  with  the 
prosperity  of  foreign  commerce,  and  that  regulations  favourable  to  the  commerce  of 
other  countries  would  prove  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  our  own. 

So  much  for  the  express  law  on  this  subject.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that 
no  exercise  of  prerogative  suspending  this  law  can  be  justified,  excepting  in  cases  of 
extreme  emergency — of  clear  and  manifest  necessity.  1  shall  prove  this  by  reference 
to  the  highest  and  most  unexceptionable  authorities,  and  shall  begin  with  that  of 
Lord  Ersldne.  The  House  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  I  have  laid  down.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  ordera  in  council,  Lord  Erekine 
placed  his  opinions  on  record  by  moving  certain  resolutions  un  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follow: — 

1st.  That  the  power  of  making  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  this  realm  is  exclusively 
vested  in  his  Miyesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assembled ;  and  that  every  attempt 
to  make,  alter,  suspend,  or  repeal  such  laws,  by  order  of  his  Majesty  in  privy 
council,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  his  Majesty  or  parliament,  is  unconstita- 
tional  and  illegal. 

2nd.  That  the  advising  his  Msgesty  to  issne  any  order  in  council  for  dispensing 
with  or  ciispending  any  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  is  a  high  violation  of  the  fundament^ 
laws  and  constitution  thereof;  that  the  same  cannot  in  any  case  be  justified  but  by 
some  unforeseen  and  urgent  necessity,  endangering  the  public  safety;  and  that  in 
every  such  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  advise  his  Majesty,  after 
issuing  such  order,  forthwith  to  assemble  parliament,  that  due  provision  may  be 
made  for  the  public  safety. 

8rd.  That  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  oeutiml 
nations,  not  interposing  in  the  war  between  his  Majesty  and  his  enemies,  have  a  legal 
right  to  such  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  as  is  secured  to  them  by  the  mw 
oi  nations. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  so  eminent  in  the  law,  as  to  have  been  selected 
to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  by  an  administration  which  professed  principles 
similar  to  those  of  the  present.  I  can  quote  many  other  authorities  to  the  same 
efiect;  but  as  I  presume  that  this  House  will  partake  of  the  indisposition,  generally 
manifested  by  its  predecessors,  to  the  hearing  of  long  quotations  of  legal  opinions,  I 
will,  instead  of  entering  into  detail,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  passage  which  comprises 
the  chief  authorities  on  which  I  rely,  and  which  is  contained  in  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  universally  ascribed  to  Lord 
Brougham.  I  know  not  whether  that  noble  and  learned  lord  be  the  author  or  not ; 
but  the  pamphlet  exhibits  a  degree  of  learning  and  ability  every  way  worthy  of  him. 
The  work  was  at  the  time  reviewed  in  a  celebrated  periodical  publication — The 
Edinburgh  Review,  It  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  the  only 
fault  pointed  out  was,  that  it  understated  the  force  of  law  as  compiu^  with  pre- 
rogative, and  did  not  place  on  sufficiently  high  ground  the  legal  rights  possessed  by 
merchant-strangers.  I  care  not  whether  this  pamphlet  be  the  production  of  Loid 
Brougham  or  not ;  for  I  refer  to  the  passage  which  1  am  abont  to  read,  not  as  ao 
authority  in  itself,  but  because  it  recites  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  thus  saves  me  the  trouble  of  individual  reference.  I'he  following  is  the 
passage,  to  which  I  b^  the  attention  of  the  House: — 

'*  Prohibitions  of  ex(iortation  have  also  been  often  attempted  by  proclamation, 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  arms  during  war,  and  com  during  war  or  famine;  but  Hale 
says,  '  that  even  in  times  of  danger  they  were  not  much  relied  on.*  That  eminent 
lawyer  concludes,  that  the  maxim  que  la  nur  soit  auterte  is  the  ancient  principle  of 
our  constitution,  and  that  the  ports  can  only  be  shut  either  against  the  trade  of 
natives  or  of  foreigners  at  enmity  with  the  Crown  by  statute. 

**The  opinions  of  other  lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  constitution  in  later 
times,  have  been  precisely  consonant  with  this  principle.  In  admitting  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  lay  an  embargo.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt  adds,  that  it 
must  be  upon  Rreat  emergencies.  The  authorities  cited  for  this  power  in  the 
arguments  of  Mjr.  Hampden's  counaelt  go  on\y  to  prove  its  existence  in  *  time  of 
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war  and  imminent  danger;*  meaning,  evidently,  not  merely  a  state  of  warfare 
in  general,  bat  some  specific  and  temporary  object  of  the  war — as  an  expedi- 
tion, rebellion  in  the  countrv,  &u.  So  in  the  case  of  impositions  cited  for  the 
lame  purpose,  Mr.  Hakewill,  who  states  the  power  most  widely,  speaks  of  a 
short  time,  and  instances  as  an  emergency  which  would  give  the  power,  Uhe 
want  of  shipping  anon  some  sudden  attempts.'  While  Mr.  Gelverton  denies, 
that  since  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  any  authority,  except  that  of  parliament,  can, 
except  for  the  moment,  and  on  a  very  extraordinary  emergency,  affect  the  trade  of 
the  realm.*' 

This  pamphlet  has  also  the  following  remarkable  passage: — **  Will  it  be  pretended 
in  the  reig^  of  Oeorge  III.,  that  the  Urown  can  prescril^  what  merchant-strangers 
are  to  do  in  thb  realm,  when  the  Judgei  of  Philip  and  Mary,  all  in  one  voice,  de- 
clared, that  it  could  not  hiwfuUy  prevent  them  from  coming  here,  or  oblige  them  to 
trade  in  one  port  rather  than  in  another?  Will  it  be  maintained,  that  because  the 
Crown  may  declare  war  against  a  foreign  prince,  and  make  his  subjects  alien  enemies, 
therefore  it  may,  without  declaring  war,  impose  restraints  upon  their  conduct  within 
this  realm,  wnen  we  see  that  there  is  no  power  whatever  of  preventing  those 
subjects  from  trading  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  so  long  as  peace  subsists  with  their 
Bovereigpi?" 

I  have  now  referred  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  law — to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ertkine^to  the  supposed  authority  of  tlie  present  Lord 
Chancellor;  together  with  the  authorities  which  he  Quotes — namely.  Chief- Justices 
Hale  and  Holt,  and  the  counsel  of  Hampden,  all  of  whom  concur  in  maintaining 
the  proposition  for  which  I  contend,  that  the  rights  ^ven  to  foreign  and  native  tra- 
ders by  the  statute  law  are  indefeasible  except  in  time  of  war,  or  some  imminent 
emeigency  threatening  the  public  safety.  These  are  the  only  occasions  on  which 
restrictions  can  be  placed  by  prerogative  on  those  rights  which  stand  on  the  same 
foundation  of  law  with  all  other  rights  of  the  king's  subjects. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  met  my  argument  the  other 
night  by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Stowell.  It  is  necessary  that  my  pro- 
position should  be  clearly  understood,  I  am  not  contending  against  the  existence 
of  a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  Crown,  to  suspend,  under  certain  circumstances,  pri- 
yileges  and  immunities  conferred  by  law.  I  am  prepared  distinctly  to  admit,  tliat 
there  is  such  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  but  I  maintain  that  that  prerogative  can- 
not be  constitutionally  exercised  excepting  in  some  case  of  manifest  necessity.  I 
maintain  that,  in  relation  to  a  foreign  state,  the  Crown  cannot  in  time  of  peace 
deprive  merchant-strangers  of  their  legal  right  of  free  intercourse,  excepting  in  one 
of  these  two  cases;  first,  to  procure  redress  for  actual  injury  sustained  by  subjects 
of  the  Crown^that  is,  to  exercise  the  rij^ht  of  reprisal;  or  in  the  honAfide  contem- 
plation of  hostilities  with  the  power  against  whicn  the  measures  of  prehminary  cau- 
tion or  severity  are  directed.  This  is  the  limitation  which  I  place  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  If  the  power  of  the  prerogative  extends  beyond  these  limits — if,  on 
the  mere  arbitrary  allegation  of  state  necessity,  or  on  the  vague  apprehension  of 
possible  war,  the  Crown  can  suspend  the  law,  then  we  live  not  under  the  rule  of 
law,  but  under  that  of  undefined  and  discretionary  power.  I  know  that  in  other 
cases,  besides  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Crown  has  claimed  the  prerogative 
of  dbpensing  with  the  laws;  but  those  are  chiefly  cases  of  domestic  dangers,  wherein 
the  measures  taken  have  not  interfered  with  our  international  relations;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  these  cases  will  show,  that  the  claim  of  a  suspending  prerogative  has  been 
uniformlv  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy;  that,  in  some  cases,  parliament  has 
conferred  by  statute  the  suspending  power;  in  others,  wherein  it  has  been  ex- 
ercised without  previous  antnority,  has  sanctioned  the  act,  and  indemnified  the 
agents. 

In  1803,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  vrar  with  Franee,  circumstances  existed 
which  induced  the  government  to  think  that  it  might  become  necessary  to  suspend 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law  in  certain  cases.  I  find,  however,  that  the  then 
government  did  not  imagine  that  the  Crown  had  an  inherent  authority  to  do  this; 
for  power  was  expressly  given  by  statute  for  that  purpose.  The  43rd  George  III., 
recites  that,  *^  Whereas  the  public  safety  may  require  that  temporary  restraints  should 
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be  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  copper  from  his  Majesty *6  dominions;*^  and  tlien 
enacts,  ^^  That  from  tne  time  of  passing  this  Act  until  six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  a  definite  treaty  of  peace,  his  Majesry  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  copper  to  any  place  in  Europe  by  orders  in  council."  The  period  during^ 
which  his  Majesty  was  authorized  to  exercise  this  extraordinary  power,  was  expressly 
limited  to  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  1766, 
under  the  administration  over  which  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham  presided, 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  famine,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  the  King 
exercised  his  prerogative,  and  issued  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  other  corn.  Lord  Camden  at  first  contended  that  the  power  of  doing 
this  existed  in  the  Crown,  in  virtue  of  its  prerogative.  A  long  discussion  ensued 
upon  the  question.  In  the  Parliamentary  Megister  is  an  arg^ument,  in  the  form  of 
a  speech,  attributed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  though  I  believe  not  composed  by  him,  in 
which  all  the  reasoning  against  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Crown  is  embodied,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  arguments  of  Camden  and  Chatham  were  overruled  by  the 
plain  common  sense  of  parliament;  and  an  Act  was  passed  to  indemnify  not  only  the 
oflScers  who  carried  the  order  in  council  into  efiect,  but  the  minuters  who  advised 
bis  Majesty  to  issue  it. 

The  preamble  of  this  Act,  the  7th  George  III.,  is  as  follows:—"  Whereas,  his 
Majesty,  by  an  order  in  council  bearing^  date  the  26th  day  of  September  last,  was 
pleased  to  order  that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  upon  all  ships  and  vessels  laden,  or 
to  be  laden,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  with  wheat  or  wheat  flour  to  be  exported 
to  foreign  parts,  from  the  date  thereof,  until  the  14th  day  of  November  following; 
which  order  could  not  be  justified  by  law,  but  was  so  much  for  the  service  of  tfete 
public,  and  so  necessary  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
that  it  ought  to  be  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  all  i^ersons  advising,  or  acting 
under,  or  in  obedience  to  the  same,  indemnified." 

I  am  aware  that  these  cases  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  at 
present  under  our  consideration,  and  I  only  refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  parliament  has  uniformly  and  most  wisely  exhibited  extreme  jealousy  in  reg^ard 
to  a  suspending  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  even  when  it  has  been  called 
into  action  in  cases  of  great  and  admitted  danger.  The  question  before  us  now  is, 
whether  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  circumstances  have  occurred  which 
justify  ministers  in  having  advised  his  Majesty  to  issue  an  order  in  council  authorizing 
the  detention  of  Dutch  vessels,  and  preventing  the  intercourse  of  our  own  vessels 
with  the  ports  of  Holland;  and  whether,  parliament  being  assembled,  such  restric- 
tions on  our  own  commerce,  and  the  commerce  of  a  friendly  power,  may  be  continued 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown  ?  I  maintain  they  cannot 
— that  there  b  no  proof,  no  presumption  even,  that  this  embargo,  as  it  is  called,  was 
imposed,  or  is  now  continued  either  as  a  measure  of  necessary  precaution  to  protect 
AiT  own  vessels  from  seizure  in  Holland,  or  as  the  means  of  redress  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  British  subjects,  or  as  a  measure  of  hostility  preparatory  to  actual 
war.  If  it  can  be  defended  on  none  of  these  grounds,  the  order  In  council  which 
authorizes  the  embargo,  is  an  exercise  of  discretionary  power  unwarranted  by  the 
law  and  constitution  of  thb  country,  and  at  direct  variance  with  the  public  law  of 
nations. 

We  have  bad  no  public  communication  that  hostilities  are  apprehended.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  his  Majesty  says,  "  The  embargo  which  I  had  directed  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Dutch  commerce  has  been  continued.**  This  is  not  a  proper 
description  of  the  act  of  his  Majesty.  The  order  in  council  not  only  imposes  an 
embargo  on  Dutch  commerce  in  the  ports  of  England,  but  authorizes  the  forcible 
detention  of  Dutch  vessels  upon  the  high  seas.  An  embargo,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  does  not  imply  a  right  to  make  war  on  the  trading  vessels  of  a  countnr 
at  amity  with  you.  This  order  in  council  goes  much  further  than  those  which 
have  generally  been  issued,  even  in  the  contemplation  of  immediate  hostilities.  Let 
us  see  then,  whether  the  state  of  circumstances  existing  between  Holland  and  this 
country  is  such  as  to  justify  the  resort  to  such  unusual  and  extreme  rigour.  How 
does  his  Majesty,  in  his  last  speech  from  the  Throne,  describe  our  present  relations 
with  Holland  P      '^  I  have  also  to  regret  that  my  anxious  eodeaTours  to  efiect 
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a  definitive  arrangement  between  HoUanl'  an<I  Belgium  have  hitherto  been 
ansuccessful.  I  found  myself  at  length  compelled,  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of 
the  French,  to  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  ot  the  15th  of  November, 
1831. 

**  The  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  in  part  accomplished  that  object; 
but  the  Dutch  government,  still  refusing  to  evacuate  the  rest  of  the  territories  as- 
signed to  Belgium  by  that  treaty,  the  embargo  which  I  had  directed  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Dutch  commerce  has  been  continued.  Negotiations  are  again  commenced, 
and  you  may  rely  on  their  being  conducted  on  my  part,  as  they  have  uniformly  been, 
with  the  single  view  of  ensuring  to  Holland  and  Belgium  a  separate  existence,  on 
principles  of  national  security  and  independence.*' 

Why,  surely  this  speech  from  the  throne  disproves  the  apprehension  of  war.  Here 
IS  not  a  word  about  imminent  danger  of  hostilities,  but  a  public  declaration  that  we 
have  again  resumed  negotiations  with  a  power  in  amity  with  us.  Is  it  possible  to 
contend  that  British  subjects  have  sustained  any  injury  from  Holland  ?  Can  it  be 
said  that  an  embargo  was  imposed  on  British  commerce  because  the  government 
apprehended  the  seizure  of  British  vessels?  If  so,  the  result  has  proved  that  they 
were  mistaken.  The  conduct  of  Holland  has  not  justified  your  suspicion.  She  has 
not  followed  your  example — she  has  not  seized  our  unarmed  vessels-— without  public 
notice  of  her  intentions.  The  language  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  corresponds 
with  the  language  of  his  Majesty^s  speech.  It  denies  the  existence  of  war;  and  if 
it  had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  completely  disproved  the  apprehension  or  the  proba- 
bility of  hostilities  at  the  time  tne  order  in  council  was  issued.  If  the  order  in 
council  was  in  itself  an  act  of  injustice  which,  by  forcing  Holland  to  resist,  made 
war  a  probable  event,  such  a  probability  of  war,  originating  in  such  a  cause,  would 
be  no  justification  of  the  order.  You  have  no  right  to  create  the  fear  of  war  by 
your  own  wrong,  and  then  justify  that  wrong  by  the  fear  which  is  the  offspring  of 
it.  The  language  of  ministers  to  which  I  allude  is  the  speech  of  the  noble  secretary 
of  state  (Loni  Palm.rston),  addresseti  to  his  constituents.  If  a  minister  discusses 
questions  of  peace  and  war  at  public  meetings,  he  does  it,  I  presume,  advisedly, 
intending  to  abide  by  what  he  says.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  declarations  which 
the  noble  lord  made  upon  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  were  intended  merely  to  cajole  his 
constituents.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  speech  is  a  public  intimation,  proceeding  from 
a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  it  completely  negatives  the  existence  and  the  appre- 
hension of  war.  The  noble  lord  is  reported  to  have  said:—**  Well,  then,  as  to  the 
third  pledge  of  peace^ay,  he  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  would  not  be 
daunted  by  the  cries  of  Dutch  war,  with  which  his  ears  had  been  assailed.  Why, 
would  gentlemen  believe,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Dutch  war  at  all?  That 
England  is  at  war  with  no  power,  great  or  small;  that  this  Dutch  war  is  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination  and  exuberant  fancy  of  those  who  set  up  the  cry  ?  The 
embargo  here,  and  the  process  of  ejectment  carrying  on  at  Antwerp,  are  not  war 
against  Holland.'* 

Then  the  French  expedition  was  no  war!  If  that  had  been  war,  the  orders  in 
council  might  have  been  justified,  because  then  there  would  have  been  an  apprehen- 
sion of  hostilities;  but  if  the  siege  and  capture  of  Antwerp— if  the  surrender  of  5,000 
men  as  prisoners  of  war — if  the  slaughter  of  several  hundreds  was  not  war — and  if 
the  capture  of  Lillo  and  Leifkenshoek  (if  that  should  be  effected  next  spring)  will 
not  be  war — where,  I  ask,  is  your  apprehension  of  hostilities,  and  where  is  the 
justification  of  your  embargo?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  it  required  a  vivid  fancy 
to  foresee  even  a  prospect  of  war,  when  France  marched  70,000  men  through  Bel- 
gium to  attack  Antwerp.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  now,  Antwerp  having  surrendered,- 
and  the  French  army  having  returned — why  is  it  that  for  thirteen  weeks  British 
commerce  has  been  suspended,  and  the  armed  yessels  of  his  Majesty  have  been 
ordered  to  seize  on  the  trading  vessels  of  a  friendly  power?  I  perceive  that  the 
learned  civilian,  the  member  ror  the  Tower  Hamlets,  can  hardly  contain  himself 
when  he  hears  a  doubt  raised  as  to  this  being  war.  He  says,  that  it  is  war,  and 
nothing  but  war,  to  seize  by  force  on  the  higti  seas  the  vessels  of  another  power. 
Whether  that  seizure  be  war  or  not,  it  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  severity  and  injustice. 
Rarely,  indeed,  has  England  resorted  to  a  proceeding  of  this  nature,  even  under  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  war.    I  ooold  cite  many  IcstanoeB  in  nUoh  England^ 
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UDder  such  circumstances,  has  respected  the  pre  pertj  of  private  traders.     When  we 
seized  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  hoUilitits  were  not  directed  against  trading 
vessels.     It  was  not  until  after  Denmark  had  seized  trading  vessels  of  our  own 
country,  that  an  order  in  council  was  issued  authorizing  the  seizure  of  theirs.   When, 
in  1804,  we  blockaded  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Ferrol,  and  seized  by  force 
the  Spanish  frigates  laden  with  treasure,  no  order  in  council  was  issued  authorizing* 
the  detention  of  the  trading  vesseb  of  that  country.     In  1803,  when  the  Dutch 
territories  were  occupied  by  the  army  of  France,  one  month  before  the  declaration 
of  war  with  the  Batavian  republic,  we  imposed  an  embargo  on  Dutch  ships  in  the 
ports  of  this  country,  but  we  did  not  issue  an  order  in  council  authorizing  the 
detention  of  trading  vessels  on  the  open  seas.     The  principle  of  our  policy,  <m  these 
occasions,  is  evident.     It  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  England  to  encourage  lawful 
commerce.     On  that  principle  England  has  acted  at  all  times.    Even  when  hostili- 
ties were  apprehended,  she  has  wisely  abstained  from  authorizing  the  detention  of 
vessels  engaged  in  innocent  commerce  on  the  open  seas;  but  here,  whilst  you  are 
denying  even  the  apprehension  of  hostilities,  you  authorize  the  capture  of  private 
property;  that  is  to  say,  you  do  that  in  a  time  of  peace,  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
considered  impolitic  and  unjust  to  do  in  the  contemplation  of  war.     This  seizure  of 
the  vessels  of  UoUand  on  the  high  seas,  without  a  declaration  of  war — without  the 
slightest  previous  warning — is  a  grievous  injustice.   And  how  is  it  defended?   What 
are  the  authorities  in  vindication  of  such  an  act,  which  can  be  opposed  to  those 
authorities  which  I  have  cited  for  its  condemnation?    The  learnt  civilian  relied 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stowell;  to  what  does  it  amount?     In  deciding  a  case  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  learned  Judge  declared  that  an  embargo  was  a  process 
frequently  resorted  to  by  nations,  not  immediately  connected  with  hostilities.     Who 
doubts  this?     Who  doubts  that  there  are  cases  in  which  embargo  may  be  resorted 
to— cases  of  extreme  and  extraordinary  emergency,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  actual  war?    The  question  is  not  whether  there  are  such  cases; 
but  whether  this  be  one  of  them.     I  admit,  as  I  am  bound  to  admit,  the  decisive 
authority  of  Lord  Stowell;  but  I  deny  that  it  sanctions  thb  act  of  power.     All  that 
Lord  Stowell  declares  is,  that  there  may  be  cases  of  embargo  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  hostilities.      Reprisal  is  one  case.     You  seize  the  vessels  or  other 
property  of  the  suhject  of  a  foreign  power,  in  order  to  procure  redress  for  previous 
injuries  sustained  from  that  power  by  your  own  subjects.    The  embargo  the  seizure, 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  risk  even  of  eventual  war.     When  our 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  in  preparation,  the  government  of  this  country  imposed 
a  temporary  embargo  on  the  vessels  of  other  countries  then  at  peace  with  us,  because 
we  wished  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining  any  intelligence  respecting  oa<* 
intentions.     Here  was  embargo,  without  fear  of  hostilities,  with  the  parties  whose 
vessels  were  placed  under  temporary  restraint.   The  detention  of  vessels  of  a  country 
at  peace  with  us,  may  be  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  a  case  in  which  we  reuuired 
them,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  to  convey  troops.     Here  would  be  embargo  ana  for- 
cible detention,  justified  by  considerations  of  extreme  neccdsity  and  public  safety. 
Here  are  cases  falling  within  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Stowell;  and  the  arguments  of 
the  learned  civilian  amount  to  this — ^because  there  are  some  cases  of  embargo,  not 
connected  with  hostilities,  recognised  by  Lord  Stowell,  therefore  Lord  Stowdl's 
authority  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  particular  act  of  power.    It  ma^  be  said 
that  Holland  has  acted  unjustly,  or  unfairly,  towards  the  new  state  of  Belp^mm;  but 
I  deny,  even  if  this  be  true,  that  we  are  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  in  author- 
izing reprisals  on  Holland  for  injuries  committed  by  her  on  a  third  party.    1  deny 
that  you  have  a  right,  in  order  to  redress  the  wrong  of  a  third  party,  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  of  the  power  alleged  to  have  committed  the  wrong,  and  still  less 
on  those  of  your  own  subjects.    Vattel  expressly  condemns  such  a  proceeding;  and 
he  refers  to  a  case  wherein  injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  from 
Holland,  and  wherein  England  granted  reprisals  against  Holland;  and  contends 
that  such  reprisals  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.    In  respect  to  reprisals,  and 
in  respect  to  the  right  of  espousing  this  quarrel  of  a  third  power,  Vattel  observes — 
"  But  to  gprant  reprisals  against  a  nation,  in  favour  of  foreigners,  is  to  set  himself 
up  as  judge  between  that  nation  and  those  foreigners,  wnich  no  sovereign  has 
ft  right  to  do.    If  it  be  olgected  that  we  may  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another 
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state  in  a  war  which  appears  to  us  to  be  Just,  the  case  is  different.  In  granting 
succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  detain  her  property  or  her  people  that  hap- 
pen to  be  within  our  territories  under  the  public  faith ;  and,  in  declaring  war  against 
her,  we  suffer  her  to  withdraw  her  subjects  and  her  effects.  There  are  caaes  in 
which  reprisals  would  bo  greatly  condeinnable,  even  when  a  declaration  of  war 
would  not  be  so.  When  the  question  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  a  dispute 
relates  not  to  an  act  of  violence,  or  an  injury  received,  but  to  a  contested  right, 
it  is  a  declaration  of  war  that  ought  to  follow  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  allow 
Justice  by  pacific  measures,  and  not  reprisals,  which,  in  such  a  case,  would 
only  be  real  acts  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  would  be  contrary 
to  public  faith.** 

The  learned  civilian,  however,  contends,  that  we  may  interfere  by  force  to  redress 
the  injuries  of  a  third  power,  and  triumphantly  refers  to  a  case  in  modern  times,  in 
which  England  directed  reprisals  for  injuries  sustained,  not  by  England,  but  by 
Hanover.  He  says,  that  on  the  invasion  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops  in  180f), 
we  laid  an  embargo  upon  the  Prussian  vessels,  and  assigned  the  invasion  of  Hanover 
as  the  sole  cause  of  our  interference.  If  I  do  not  destroy  this  Prussian  precedent 
from  the  foundation — if  1  do  not  show  that,  so  far  from  supporting  the  learned 
civilian's  argument,  it  is  conclusive  in  my  favour — 1  will  abandon  the  question  alto- 
gether. I  will  show,  that  so  far  from  the  order  in  council,  laying  an  embargo 
on  Prussian  vessels,  having  been  issued  in  retortion,  or  by  way  of  reprisals  for  tlie 
invasion  of  Hanover,  it  was  on  account  of  previous  injuries  inflicted  by  Prussia  on 
British  commerce.  The  order  in  council  referred  to  by  the  learned  civilian  states, 
that — **•  Whereas  his  Majesty  has  received  advice  that  the  king  of  Pruissia  has  taken 
possession  of  various  parts  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  other  portions  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions;  and  whereas  the  king  of  Prussia  has  also  notified,  that  all 
British  ships  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  certain 
other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  not  suffered  to  enter  and  trade  therewith,  in 
violation  of  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects,  and  contrary  to 
the  law  and  practice  of  nations  in  amity  with  each  other;  his  Majesty,  by  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  hereby  orders,  that  an  embargo  be  laid  upon  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  Prussian  M^esty  at  present  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Now  it  appears,  from  this  order,  that  so  far  from  the  invasion  of  Hanover  being 
assigned  as  the  sole  cause  for  the  imposition  of  the  embargo,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant  reason  alleged — namely,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  British  commerce;  which, 
of  course,  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  iiigceeding.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Soon  after  the  issue  of  this  order  in  council,  his  Nlajcsty  made  a  communication  to 
parliament,  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House: — '*  While  the  violent  and 
unjustifiable  proceedings  of  Prussia  were  directed  solely  against  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  his  Britannic  Majesty  was  advised  by  his  ministers  *  to  forbear  all  recourse 
to  his  British  subjects'  in  support  of  his  rights;  and  to  content  himself  with 
'  remonstrating'  by  amicable  negotiation  against  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and 
resting  his  claim  for  reparation  on  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  on  the  justice  of 
his  representation,  and  on  the  common  interest  which  Prussia  herself  must  ulti- 
m;^tely  feel,  to  resist  a  system  destructive  of  all  legitimate  possession.  But  when, 
instead  of  receiving  assurances  conformable  to  tlus  just  expectation,  his  Majesty 
was  informed  that  the  determination  had  been  taken  of  excluding,  bv  force,  the 
vessels  and  commodities  of  Great  Britain  from  ports  and  countries  under  the  law- 
ful dominion  or  forcible  control  of  Prussia,  it  was  impossible  for  his  M^yesty  longer 
to  delay  to  act,  without  neglecting  the  first  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  people.  The 
dignity  of  his  Crown,  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  equally  forbade  his  acquies- 
cing in  this  open  and  unprovoked  aggression.** 

And  this  is  the  case  on -which  the  learned  civilian  relies  in  order  to  disprove  my 
argument  that  the  wrongs  of  third  powers  ought  not  to  be  redressed  by  means  of 
reprisal !  So  fur  from  alleging  the  invasion  of  Hanover  as  the  sole  ground  of  hostile 
proceedings  against  Prussian  vessels,  his  Majesty  informed  his  parliament,  in  sub- 
stance, if  it  was  only  the  invasion  of  Hanover  of  which  he  had  to  complain,  he  would 
not  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  commerce  between  England  and  Prussia,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  ships  of  hia  own  subjects  had  been  refused  admission  to 
Prussian  ports  that  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  direct  the  embargo  on  Prussiaa 
88— Vol.  H 
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vessels.  The  learned  civilian  stated,  that  there  were  negotiations  carrying  on  vith 
Holland  ot'ereat  importance,  which  might  have  terminated  in  general  u?r,  ui.Iess 
Holland  made  what  he  considers  just  concessions.  Now,  I  positively  del  y  that  yoa 
have  a  right  to  wield  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  an  instrument  of  negotiation. 
I  deny  that  the  king  is  empowered  to  suspend  the  law,  and  to  fetter  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects,  on  the  ground  that,  by  such  an  exercbe  of  authority,  he  may  pos- 
sibly comi)el  a  foreign  power  with  whom  he  is  negotiating,  into  submission  to  his 
views.  1  here  is  an  end  of  all  security  to  weaker  powers  from  the  maxims  of  public 
law,  if  they  may  be  overruled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  stronger,  on  such  vague 
allegations  of  state  necessity  and  public  policy.  Ministers  may  think  the  king  of 
Holland  unreasonable  and  obstinate  in  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  possession  of  forts 
assigned  to  Belgium;  but  I  deny  that  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  place  an  em- 
bargo on  the  ships  of  that  nation.  It  is  a  matter  for  negotiation,  which  may  perhaps 
end  in  war;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  ministers  have  no  right,  because 
the  detention  of  vessels  is  a  less  forcible  act  than  war,  to  resort  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing. There  are  recognised  states  of  peace  and  war;  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities  requires  a  declaration  of  war,  but  such  an  intermediate  state  as  that  in 
which  we  now  are  with  a  nation  in  amity  with  us  is  a  thing  unknoviu  before.  This 
country  ought  to  be  the  last  to  establish  a  precedent  of  this  nature.  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  Holland  and  Belgium — I  will  not 
say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  course  of  policy  which  government  has  pursued, 
because  this  is  not  a  tit  occasion  for  doing  so.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  admit 
all  that  ministers  have  said,  as  to  the  importance  of  compelling  Holland  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers;  but  I  do  not  the  less  deny,  that  there  is  a  right 
inherent  in  the  Crown  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and 
on  that  of  an  ally,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  acquiescence  of  Holland.  It 
is  too  much  that,  on  a  mere  allegation  of  state  necessity,'  the  trade  of  the  country 
should  have  been  suspended  for  thirteen  weeks  by  an  Order  in  Council,  signed 
**  Charles  Greville."  What  grievous  calamities  must  be  caused  by  this  Order  in 
Council!  What  opportunities  does  it  furnish  for  improper  practices!  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that,  in  referring  to  the  danger  of  a  precedent,  I  am  inferring  that  the  evil 
has  really  occurred.  That  is  not  the  case,  for  I  have  heard  of  no  instance  of  abuse. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  state  of  restricted  trade,  occasioned  by  Orders  in 
Council,  affords  opportunities  for  conferring  undue  favour  upon  particular  persons. 
The  law  of  the  land  gives  to  all  persons  the  privilege  of  trading  with  other  nations ; 
but  when  that  law  is  suspenMI,  ministers  claim,  and  perhaps  it  is  necessary  thut 
they  should  possess,  the  right  of  remitting  the  order  in  certain  cases.  But,  whether 
abuse  occurs  or  not,  as  regards  our  own  merchants,  what  a  terrible  wrong  must  be 
sustained  by  foreign  merchants  whose  vessels  are  seized  ?  Civilisation  and  refine- 
ment appear  to  have  made  little  progress  in  regulating  our  intercourse  with  a 
foreign  power.  We  revert  for  our  precedents  to  ages  of  barbarism,  vthcn  injuries 
and  measures  of  retaliation  were  directed — not  against  the  state — but  against  the 
innocent  subjects  of  that  state.  At  this  period,  when  we  discountenance  plunder 
by  armies  on  land,  are  we,  in  England,  to  encourage  it  bv  sea  upon  defenceless 
traders?  I  sav  that  these  acts  and  decrees  are  the  acts  and  decrees  of  barbarism, 
and  not  of  civilisation.  You  seize  upon  vessels  proceeding  from  a  Dutch  colony  to 
Holland,  the  captains  of  which  have  never  heard  of  your  dispute  with  their  country, 
and  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the  hazard  which  they  run!  You  do  not  autho- 
rize the  detention  of  vessels  of  war.  No;  you  reverse  the  practice  which  this  country 
has  followed  in  former  instances,  by  making  war,  not  upon  armed  vessels,  but 
defenceless  merchant  ships;  and  you  not  only  take  possession  of  those  in  our  own 
jiorts,  but  seize  upon  others  on  the  open  sea,  in  spite  of  Hale*s  exulting  declaration 
— Que  la  mer  soit  ouverte.  If  the  cargo  on  board  a  ship  thus  seized  be  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  the  government  kindly  permits  it  to  be  landed;  that  is  to  say,  after 
a  vessel  laden  with  sugar  has  shipped  a  quantity  of  water  during  a  long  voyage, 
and  the  sugar  is  daily  melting  away,  permission  is  given  to  have  it  placed  in  a 
British  warehouse.  The  mere  process  of  unloading  and  reloading  is  a  positive  injury 
in  such  a  case.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  within  the  last  month,  and 
I  believe  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  having  no  instructions  to  regulate  his  con- 
duet,  refused  to  land  his  cargo.     The  sugar  is  not  permitted  to  be  imported  for  the 
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purposes  of  refining,  but  must  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  and  shipped  again  when  the 
embargo  shall  cease.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  however,  the  loss  will  mainly  fall 
upon  the  British  insurers;  for  1  apprehend  that  most  of  the  vessels  are  insured.  1  do 
not  know  whether  the  insurers  are  by  law  bound  to  make  good  losses  occasioned  in 
this  manner,  but  I  am  informed  that  such  is  the  high  feeling  of  honour  on  the  part  of 
British  insurers,  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  they  will  voluntarily  bear  the  loss. 

The  subject  is  one  deeply  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  I  wish 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  be  directed  to  it,  for  the  purposes  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  it  is  just  and  fitting  to  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  such  orders  in  council. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  order  has  been  issu^  to  promote  some  great  object  of 
state  policy.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has 
dictated  the  issuing  of  the  order  in  council;  for  I  will  now  put  out  of  consideration 
the  legal  and  constitutional  question.  Taking  the  case,  however,  on  the  showing 
of  ministers  themselves — admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  public  inte- 
rest requires  the  immediate  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
grium — is  there  not  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  revocation  of  the  order  will  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  the  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  question  at  present  pending  Y 
A  conference  took  place  between  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  Five  rowers  of 
Europe.  The  five  powers  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  a  treaty  which  has  been 
lately  enforced :  but  three  of  those  powers  refused  to  take  part  in  any  attempt  to 
compel  Holland  by  force  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  The  main 
object  of  the  convention  between  England  and  France  was  the  recovery  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  forts  depending  upon  it,  from  the  dominion  of  Holland.  That  object  the 
king^s  speech  states  to  have  been  attained.  Antwerp  and  the  forts  immediately 
de|>endent  upon  it  have  been  recovered;  the  French  army  has  marched  back  into 
France;  why  then  should  the  English  order  in  council  be  retained?  Is  there  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  England  in  revoking  it?  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  order  ?  Since  it  was  issu^,  the  Scheldt  has  been  closed  against  the 
vessels  of  England  and  France.  If  the  order  should  be  revoked,  would  not  the 
Scheldt  be  opened?  Is  not  the  order  in  council  at  present  the  chief  impediment  to 
the  renewal  of  negotiations  ?  The  three  powers  refused  to  take  part  in  our  forcible 
measures:  a  portion  of  those  forcible  measures  continues  in  the  existence  of  the 
order  in  council.  Can  the  three  powet^  again  take  part  in  the  neg^)tiations  until  it 
be  withdrawn  ?  Or  will  Holland  consent  to  negotiate  with  France  and  England, 
excluding  the  three  powers  from  the  negotiation  ?  Will  she  treat  with  the  powers 
who  have  resorted  to  force,  and  reject  the  aid  of  other  powers  which  were  adverse 
to  the  employment  of  force?  Is  not,  in  truth,  this  order  in  council  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  renewal  of  negotiation  ? 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  the  real  motive  for  this  order  in  council  is  the 
hope  that  the  severities  which  it  authorizes  will  indispose  the  people  of  Holland 
towards  their  own  government,  and  thus  coerce  that  government  into  submission  to 
our  will.  Beware  how  you  rely  on  the  effect  of  unjust  severity !  There  are  pres- 
sures which  combine,  instead  of  dissipating,  the  elements  of  national  strength. 
There  are  trials  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  in  which  the  public  spirit  is  refined 
and  purified  from  the  dreg^  of  baser  passions — in  which  there  arises  that  holy  flame 
of  resistance  to  wrong,  which  redresses  the  inequalities  of  physical  force,  and  con- 
founds the  calculations  that  rely  on  the  influence  of  ordinary  motives.  Fear  is  a 
powerful  motive;  self-interest  is  a  powerful  motive;  in  ordinary  times  much  will  be 
endured  from  the  love  of  repose,  and  from  the  habita  which  commercial  industry 
engenders;  but  there  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of  many  nations — there  have 
been  periods  in  the  history  of  our  own — above  all,  there  have  been  periods  in  the 
history  of  that  Holland  which  is  now  the  object  of  our  dbpleasure,  when  fear  and 
interest,  and  the  love  of  repoee,  and  the  habits  of  peaceful  industry,  have  been  as 
dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  sense  of  indignity  and  wrong,  and  the  spirit 
of  heroic  fortitude  that  is  roused  by  unjust  aggression.  From  a  strong  impression 
that  the  measures  we  are  now  pursuing  will  provoke  resistance  rather  than  ensure 
submission — from  serious  doubts  whether  they  are  in  conformity  with  our  own 
municipal  law,  and  with  the  law  of  nations — whether  they  are  not  equally  opposed 
to  public  policy  as  to  public  justice — I  earnestly  press  these  considerations  upon  the 
Attention  of  government  and  of  parliament. 
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Dr.  Lushing^on,  the  AttorDev-general,  and  Viscoant  Palmerston  then  addressed 
the  House,  the  latter  stating  that  there  was  do  intention  whatever  of  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  Holland,  much  less  with  any  of  her  interests.  The  object  of  this 
country  was  to  make  Belgium  independent,  and  to  be  independent  she  must  be 
prosperous,  and  by  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Holland  would  be  best 
consulted. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


NEW  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Fkbbuabt  20,  1833. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject  having 
been  read, — 

Lord  Althorp  then  read  the  motion  as  originally  proposed.  He  anticipated  much 
convenience  would  result  from  the  new  arrangement ;  but  if  it  should  prove  other- 
wise, as  it  was  only  an  experiment,  the  House  might  review  their  decision. 

Sir  llonBBT  Peel  wislied  the  noble  lord  would  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  what  he  meant  to  do  with  respect  to  election  petitions  ?  As  the  law  of 
election  now  stood,  the  first  proceeding  of  the  House  on  the  days  fixed  for  balloting 
for  election  committees  was  that  ballot  itself.  If  the  same  rule  was  to  be  applicable 
under  the  proposed  new  arrangement,  election  committees  must  be  chiiscn  at  one 
o^clock,  and  if  100  members  were  not  present  then,  the  House  must  adjourn,  and  that 
day  would  be  lost  for  all  the  puqioses  of  public  business.  He  put  it  to  the  noble 
lord  whether  he  could  expect  the  attendance  of  100  members  at  twelve  oVIock  ?  But 
if  sufficient  members  did  assemble  by  one  o*clock  to  go  to  a  ballot,  the  whole  of  the 
time  would  be  consumed  between  one  and  three  o*clock,  and  no  opportunity  would 
be  affonled  of  presenting  petitions. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  mean  the  plan  to  apply  to  days  on  which  election  committeea 
were  to  be  selected.     Those  days  must  necesisarily  be  exceptions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  on  ballot-days  made  a  material 
alteration  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  and  certainly  avoided  one  great 
difficulty  that  must  have  arisen  from  its  adoption.     The  noble  lord  proposed  that  if 
a  House  were  not  made  at  one  o'clock  the  Speaker  was  to  adjourn  until  five;  but 
would  not  that  be  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the  Speaker,  but  to  hon.  membera 
themselves?    Again,  the  noble  lord  said,  that  it  would  often  occur  that  a  House 
was  not  made  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  expedient  that  the 
Speaker  should  wait  till  one  o'clock.     If  this  were  to  be  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  appoint  the  latter  hour  as  the  period  of  meeting  P    By  waiting  an  hour 
just  so  much  time  would  be  thrown  away.    Again,  the  noble  lord  would  please  to 
recollect  that  if  a  member  was  present  at  prayers,  he  was  entitled,  by  the  courteaj 
of  the  House,  to  retain  his  place  for  the  evening.     This  regulation  was  of  consider- 
able importance  to  those  hon.  members  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate  of 
the  evening;  but,  by  the  new  regulation  of  the  noble  lord,  to  entitle  them  to  their 
places,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  here  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  to 
prayers.     The  noble  lord  said,  that  there  were  several  matters  of  arrangement  for 
after- consideration  :  why  not,  then,  postpone  this  alteration  until  he  had  considered 
them  ?    The  convenience  of  all  the  members  should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.     He  should  like 
also  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  debate  that  was  not  concluded  at  the 
prescribed  hour?     [Lord  Althorp:  to  cease,  and  be  adjourned  to  the  next  day.] 
He  doubted  the  policy  of  that  arrangement — and  whether  it  would  be  found  to  won 
at  all.    They  were  now  about  to  commence  the  ballots  for  election  committees;  and 
there  were  no  less  than  forty  election  petitions  to  be  disposed  of.     At  least  two  days 
in  each  week  must  be  reserved  for  the  ballots ;  and  on  those  days,  according  to  the 
noble  lord,  his  plan  was  not  applicable.     It  would  be  infinitely  better  then,  in  liia 
opinion,  to  postpone  this  arrangement  until  after  the  election  petitions  were  disposed 
of,  than  to  press  it  at  present.     Aeain  the  interval  between  three  and  five  would  be 
found  extremely  inconvenient.     He  did  not  suppose  that  there  would  be  a  nomenMiB 
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Attendance  of  incmbere  at  the  presentation  of  petitions ;  but  if  there  should  be,  the 
House  was  to  separate  at  three ;  and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  get  menil)ers 
together  at  Ato  in  sufficient  number  to  commence  pubho  business.  The  interval 
was  either  too  long  or  too  short ;  it  might  do  very  well  for  those  who  resided  in  the 
▼icinity  of  the  House,  but  it  would  ne?er  do  for  those  who  lived  at  a  distance.  It 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  go  home,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  members 
back  to  the  House  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  best  plan  would  be,  that  the  House 
should  meet  earlier,  and  continue  sitting  until  the  business  of  the  night  had  been  got 
through.  He  preferred  the  plan  of  the  committee  of  last  year  to  this  plan ;  although 
he  knew  that  there  were  objections  to  that.  The  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  it 
must  be  recollected,  presided  when  some  of  the  most  important  business  of  the 
country  was  transacted.  The  House,  then,  miglit  meet  at  three  o*clock  under  his 
presidency;  and  by  this  arrangement  great  relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  »S{)eaker. 
He  was  sure  that  he  need  not  say,  that  the  experience  which  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  would  enable  him  to  preserve  order,  and 
see  that  the  business  was  proceeded  with,  with  regularity.  It  was  on  these. grounds 
that  he  should  prefer  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  lust  year,  to  the  plan 
profwsed  by  the  noble  lord. 
The  resolutions  were  ultimately  agreed  to. 


^klERCHANT  TAILORS'  COMPANY. 

FXBRUART  21,  1833. 

Mr.  Attwood  presented  a  Petition  from  the  W^arden  and  Members  of  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Tailors,  praying  the  House  to  rescind  the  petition  of  Hugh  R.  FraukM, 
presented  the  other  evening,  as  the  petition  contained  gross  libels  on  the  said  com- 
pany; and  that  the  House  would  devise  some  means  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
right  of  petitioning,  and  thereby  restrain  an  individual  from  injuring  the  character 
of  honourable  and  respectable  persons.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  show  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Tailors  had  been  such,  at  all  times,  as  to 
challenge  the  strictest  investigation. 

On  the  Motion  for  bringing  up  the  Petition, — 

Sib  Hobbrt  Perl  (in  reply  to  Lord  Althorp)  said,  that  even  according  to  tho 
noble  lord's  own  showing,  the  clear  and  regular  course  to  be  pursued  would  be 
for  the  House  to  rescind  the  order  of  reference  which  had  been  made.  By  the 
noble  lord's  own  admission,  it  was  manifest  that  the  petition  had  been  referred  to  an 
improper  tribunal,  and  placed  beyond  the  control  of  that  House.  Hut  would  it  be  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  to  all  parties  to  have  it  brought  back  and  placed  on  their  table,  so 
that  they  might  dispose  of  it  as  they  should  think  fit?  Many  motions  for  rescinding 
similar  onlers  had  been  made.  Those  who  thought  that  the  committee  had  not  power  to 
deal  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  the  committee  suth  a  power, 
or  that,  even  if  the  committee  possessed  it,  that  it  could  not  be  beneficially  exercised, 
ought  surely  to  agree  on  the  propriety  of  rescinding  the  order.  It  was  not  enough  te 
say,  that  the  committee  could  not  take  cognisance  of  the  matter;  but  the  regukr  and 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  would  be,  he  submitted,  for  the  House  to  retrace  the 
course  they  had  taken.  He  could  appeal  to  the  Speaker  whether  this  had  not  been 
done  in  the  case  of  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  scot-and-lot  voters,  which  had  been 
referred  to  a  wrong  committee  during  the  last  session,  but  which,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Speaker,  had  subiiequently  been  withdrawn.  Notwithstanding  the  willingness 
of  his  hon.  friend  to  submit  the  private  afiairs  of  the  company  to  scnitiny,  he  hoped 
that  the  I  louse  would  not  sanction  any  such  course;  for  they  must  all  feel  that  the 
Ilouse  had  no  more  power  to  open  such  transactions,  than  they  would  have  to  enter 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  any  other  trading  establishment  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  true  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench 
for  the  correction  of  any  abuse  that  might  exist  in  the  administnition  of  the  funds  of 
public  companies  of  this  description.  That  tribunal  was  armed  with  ample  authority 
to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  such  questions;  and,  if  any  improper  or  illegal 
perversion  of  ^e  funds  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company  had  taken  place,  the 
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remedy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jodges  of  that  court,  and  did  not  rest  with  that 
House,  lie  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  charity  commissioners  had 
the  power  to  entertain  such  matters;  hut  if  they  had  not,  he  for  one  would  have  no 
objection  to  such  a  power  being  extended  to  them,  and  that  the  petition  alluded  to 
should  be  referred  to  them;  wherefore  he  hoped  the  House  would  see  the  propriety 
of  rescinding  the  order  in  question. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  LIGHTHOUSES. 

FEDRUART21,  1833. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  for  returns  of  tlie  charges  to  which  the  country  was  subjected 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast  The  hon.  gentleman, 
in  the  coarse  of  his  speech,  complained  that  the  kind's  prerogative  was  grossly  abused 
in  renewing  leases  of  lighthouses  to  private  individuals  and  for  their  own  private 
benefit. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  RunRRT  Perl  did  not  rise  to  contest  the  general  principle  that  had  been  laid 
down  upon  the  subject;  for  his  own  opinion  was,  tlia  whatever  might  be  the  vested 
ln*^eretfts  of  individuals  in  these  lighthouses,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  compensa* 
tion  to  such  persons,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  the  lights  under  some  public  department. 
He  rose,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  mis-statement  that  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  (Mr.  Robinson),  and  he  most  positively 
denied  that  there  was  the  slightest  g^und  for  the  imputation  which  the  hon.  member 
liad  cast  upon  the  administration  of  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  the  honour  of  form- 
ing a  part.  Ho  most  positively  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  there  had  been  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  late  administration  to  convert  these  lighthouses  into  a 
means  of  jobbing,  or  to  draw  from  them  any  advantages  whatever.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration  certainly  did  renew  the  leases  of  two  lighthouses  in  1828 
which  had  fallen  in  during  that  year,  and  a  right  to  a  renewal  of  which  was  claimed 
by  two  individuals  who  possessed  in  them  a  vested  interest.  To  be  sure,  if  the  lease 
had  been  renewed  to  persons  who  supported  the  administration  in  parliament,  or  to 
persons  whose  support  might  be  calculated  upon  in  consequence  of  such  renewals, 
then  he  acknowledged  that  there  might  appear  a  prima  facie  suspicion  of  jobbing. 
But  both  of  the  leases  had  been  renewed  to  a  nobleman  and  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, both  of  whom  had  always  been  in  habits  of  the  most  active  opposition  to 
ministers,  and  whose  characters  placed  them  above  all  suspicion  that  any  such  favours 
could  influence  their  public  conduct.  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  suspicion 
that  the  renewals  had  been  granted  from  motives  of  political  jobbing?  The  two 
in(Hviduals  to  whom  he  had  alluded  were  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk. 
What  object,  what  motive,  but  a  sense  of  justice  could  have  influenced  ministers  to 
grant  the  renewals  to  two  such  individuals?  Mr.  Cokeys  memorial  had  stated  that 
the  Dungencs8  lighthouse,  the  lease  of  which  he  wished  to  be  renewed,  had  originally 
been  built  by  his  relative,  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  at  his  own  expense  and  upon  his  own 
ground.  If,  then,  the  property  was  his,  and  it  was  built  upon  his  own  estate,  on  what 
prinoi|)le  could  the  government  take  the  lighthouse  without  making  an  adequate 
compensation  to  the  individual?  The  leases  in  this  case  had  been  renewed  for  150 
years ;  and,  whether  it  was  politic  or  not  to  renew  them,  he  hoped  he  had  said  enough 
to  show  that  no  party  interest  whatever  had  in  the  least  influenced  the  transaction. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  returns  were  ordered. 


PUBLICATION  OF  THE  VOTES  OF  MEMBERS. 

February  21,  1833. 

Mr.  Harvey  concluded  a  brief  speech  by  moving,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requested 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangement  for  the  taking  of  the  divisions,  and  for  the  insei^ 
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tion  of  them  in  the  votes,  giving  the  name  of  each  memher  in  the  minority  and 
miDoritv.'* 

SuL  RoBBBT  Peel  could  not  conceive  what  ohjeot  could  be  gained  by  the  motion. 
At  present,  on  every  interesting  question,  the  namite  of  the  majorities  and  minorities 
were  always  g^ven.  On  all  the  great  questions  that  had  been  discussed  in  parliament 
correct  lists  had  been  given — on  the  Catholic  question — on  the  various  parts  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  accurate  lists  of  the  votes  had  been  published.  He  could  not  suppose 
that  any  objection  would  be  made  on  account  of  the  breach  of  privilege;  fur,  on  all 
great  questions,  the  names  were  known.  .If  they  were  taken  by  authority,  would 
they  be  more  accurate?  He  believed  not  No  man  could  be  compelled  to  give  in 
his  name.  The  hoa.  meml)er*s  plan  would  be  impracticable ;  and,  if  practicable,  it 
would  not  necessarily  ensure  accuracy.  If  the  motion  were  successful,  it  would  give 
rise  to  many  petty  motions.  Members  would  often  press  motions  to  a  division  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  trouble  themselves  about,  and  it  would  lead  to  a  great 
waste  of  time.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  public  nuisance.  [Mr.  Hume :  There  would 
be  no  inconvenience].  What  I  no  inconvenience?  Why,  suppose  a  man  voted  black 
was  white,  would  it  be  no  inconvenience  that  his  vote  was  so  recorded  without  any 
explanation?  Suppose  the  case  of  a  Russian- Dutch  loan,  which  an  hon.  member 
thought  a  case  of  profligate  expenditure,  and  yet  voted  for  it,  would  not  that  member^s 
vote  be  erroneously  judged  of,  if  the  voteonlv  were  known  without  any  explanation? 
The  hon.  member  might  explain  that  he  had  voted  so  to  save  the  ministers — to  pro- 
tect the  Reform  Bill — or  for  some  other  eciually  good  reason ;  but  those  who  read 
only  the  votes  would  not  know  that,  and  tne  hon.  member  would  be  condemned. 
The  present  mode  of  managing  the  votes  was  better  than  the  one  proposed.  He 
must  add,  that  he  thought  that  members  were  responsible  to  their  constituents  for 
their  votes;  but  God  forbid  that  any  constituency  should  judge  any  member  from 
an  individual  vote.  They  must  take  all  his  votes,  and  his  whole  conduct  into  con- 
sideration. The  hon.  gentleman  had  challenged  him  to  show  any  inconvenience 
from  this  plan,  and  he  had  answered  the  challenge,  by  showing  that  a  gentleman 
who  voted  black  was  white  was  liable  to  an  erroneous  construction  of  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  ashamed  of  his  vote  on  the  Russian-Dutch  loan — he  would 
vote  so  again — and  he  had  published  the  lists  of  the  minority  and  .minority  on  that 
occasion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  142  to  94;  majority  48. 
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March  1,  1833. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  presented  a  petition  from  Coventry,  against  the 
proposed  coercive  measures  for  Ireland,  which,  the  petitioners  considered,  were 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  exaction  of  tithes. 

The  petition  having  been  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  the  hon.  member  moved  the 
Order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate. 

Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Harvey,  Lord  John  Russell^  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  and  the 
Attorney-general,  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — Having  a  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  time  of  this  House,  and  seeing  how  much  of  it  is  w&sted  in  useless  discussion, 
I  shall,  without  any  attempt  at  an  elaborate  preface,  proceed  at  once,  briefly  and  in 
the  plainest  language,  to  state  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue  with  respect  to  this 
pdnful  measure ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  my  resolution  has  been  formed.  I 
came  down  to  the  House  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  with  a  strong  impression, 
founded  on  the  general  notoriety  of  facts  which  have  not  been  denied,  that  some 
measure  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law,  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  I 
have  since  heard  from  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  a  detail  of  atrocities,  the  recital 
of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.  Is  this  detail  correct  ?  Have  these  murders 
—these  burnings — these  variors  atrocious  crimes — been  committed  ?  We  may  differ 
as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drdwn  from  the  premises ;  we  may  differ  as  to  the  remedy 
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to  he  applieJ ;  but  do  \fe  ai^rcc  as  to  the  state  of  facts,  and  as  to  the  existence 
and  character  of  this  evil  P  Up  to  this  hour  I  have  heard  no  denial  of  the  tnith 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made.  There  appears  on  all  sides  an  admission 
that  the  condition  of  society  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  is  most  alarming — that 
the  worst  crimes  have  been  committed  with  impunity.  Some  attribute  this  state 
of  things  to  the  remissness  of  the  government;  others  think  the  spirit  of  dis- 
turbance might  still  be  suppressed  by  the  vigorous  execution  of  existing  laws ;  but 
no  one  has  impeached  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  which  have  been  made 
to  the  House  on  oiiicial  authority.  To  that  autliority  I  can,  of  course,  add  nothing. 
If  the  details  of  crime  already  g^ven  be  tliought  imperfect,  I  cannot  supply  the 
deficiency ;  but  I  find  on  the  records  of  this  House  some  recent  testimonies  as  to 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  which  completely  con- 
firm my  own  previous  impressions,  and  warrant  the  inferences  which  have  been 
probably  drawn  from  the  recital  of  individual  acts  of  outrage.  As  I  before  observed, 
the  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  we  are  agreed  as  to  facts.  As  the 
foundation  of  my  argument,  and  in  aid  of  the  uncontradicted  evidence  already 
offered  to  us,  I  beg  to  quote  the  testimonies  I  have  before  referred  to ;  they  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Queen's  County,  which  was 
presented  at  the  close  of  last  session. 

The  first  is  contained  in  a  charge  delivered  by  a  Judge  of  the  land — a  Judge  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  who  has  had  per- 
sonal opportunities,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  of  observing  the  state 
and  the  progress  of  crime.  This  Judge  has  always  professed  opinions  tnily  liberal; 
has  always  been  the  friend  of  that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  order;  has  from 
his  earliest  years  been  friendly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  by  his  great 
abilities  and  unsullied  iiitegrity  has  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties  in 
Ireland.  The  Judge  to  whom  I  am  alluding  is  Baron  Sir  William  Smith.  It  being 
his  duty  to  preside  at  the  Lent  assizes  at  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County,  in 
the  year  1832,  he  thus  commences  his  charge  to  the  grand  jur}' : — ^*  Gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury — I  find  here  a  calendar  consisting  of  150  cases.  Of  these,  twelve 
are  charges  of  murder ;  six  of  censpiracy  to  muixlcr;  nine  of  manslaughter ;  eleven 
of  rape;  five  of  child  murder  and  its  appurtenances;  eleven  of  abduction  ;  forty-one 
of  house-breaking,  assaulting  dwellings,  and  robbery  of  arms ;  nine  of  shooting  at 
persons  ;  two  of  administering  unlawful  oaths ;  and  twenty-two  of  violent  assaults. 
A  mere  selection  from  this  general  calendar,  of  cases  which  the  Attorney-general 
has  found  it  necessary  to  prosecute  consists,  as  to  quantity  of  crime,  of  more  than 
fifty  in  number,  and  as  to  quality,  includes  nine  murders  or  felonious  homicides ; 
five  cases  of  robbery,  and  one  of  demanding  arms :  five  of  burglary ;  one  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  and  three  of  shooting  at  with  a  murderous  intent;  one  case  of 
arson,  and  four,  or  rather  six,  of  assaulting  habitations ;  five  of  compulsory  notices, 
threats,  and  menaces ;  and  two  of  administering  an  unlawful  oath ;  eleven  cases 
of  waylaying  and  malicious  assault;  two  of  appearing  in  arms  ;  four  of  abduction ; 
one  of  child-murder,  and  one  of  child -desertion. 

These  were  the  atrocities  to  be  tried  at  one  assizes. 

The  learned  Judge  proceeds : — **  The  state  of  this  county,  however,  seems  to 
furnish  an  example  of  what  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe ;  how 
easily  disorder  can  shift  its  purposes  and  course,  and,  after  threatening  one  line  of 
outrage,  proceed  upon  another.  A  fact  which,  by  the  way,  we  ought  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind ;  and  be  cautious  how,  by  encouraging  the  discontented  feelings 
of  the  populace,  we  inadvertently  collect  and  raise,  and  train  and  exercise,  a  force 
concerning  which  we  must  be  uncertain  what  direction  it  may  take.  Not  many 
months  ago,  when  I  last  was  in  this  county,  and  presided  in  this  court,  I  found 
a  system  gaining  head,  of  tumultuary  array  against  rights  long  undisputed, 
distinctly  recognised,  and  firmly  established  by  the  law.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  too 
late  to  stem  the  gathering  torrent.  This,  accordingly,  within  my  limited  province, 
I  attempted ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  attempt  did  not  appear  to  be  unsuccessful.  But 
ray  endeavours" — I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage — "were  counteracted  by 
influence  which  did  not  fail  to  render  them  abortive.  Of  this  powerful  counter- 
action, what  may  be  surmised  to  have  been  already  the  results  ?  The  lower  class 
of  society-.-a  class  deficient  in  the  guiding  lights  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  and 
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labouring,  it  must  be  admitted,  under  sufferings  and  priYations,  and  on  these 
accounts  the  more  liable  to  be  excited  and  misled — this  portion,  I  say,  of  our  com- 
munity, stimulated  into  turbulent  and  Uvirless  agitation  (it  may  be  unawares,  and 
without  a  culpable,  nay,  even  with  a  laudable  intent) ;  your  county  become  restless, 
discontented,  and  disturbed ;  its  tranquillity  rendered,  I  can  only  hope  not  perma- 
bendy,  insecure ;  your  prison  crowded  to  excess  with  persons  charged  with  insur- 
rectionary transgressions  of  the  law ;  and  the  Crown  compelled  to  wield  its  powers 
of  prosecution,  if  not  with  rigour,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  energy  and  force.  If 
the  popular  enterprise  and  incursion  proved  a  failure,  we  should  have  gained  by  it 
nothing  better  than  commotion  and  offence ;  followed  by  the  punishment  of,  too 
often,  not  the  misleaders,  but  the  misled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  resistance  of  the 
law  accomplished  an  alteration  of  its  enactments,  might  they  not,  by  their  victory 
over  one  class  of  riglits,  be  encouraged  to  march  forward  to  the  storming  of  a 
second,  and  not  discover,  till  too  late,  that  in  spoiling  the  rights  of  others,  they  had 
been  inadvertently  plundering  and  demolishing  their  own  ?" 

Take  the  testimony  of  auother  gentleman  also  above  all  exception — a  gentleman 
who  would  not  have  come  forwanl,  considering  the  situation  in  which  he  stood, 
unless  he  had  been  compelled  by  an  urgent  sense  of  public  duty.  I  refer  to  a 
gentleman  occupying  the  situation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  no  undue 
influence  upon  his  mind  to  lead  him  to  exaggerate  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
country.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  de  Vesci,  by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor, 
parish  priest  of  Maryborough,  and  quoted  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  evidence  before  the 
committee,  the  following  passage  occurs : — *^  In  vain  have  we  waited  in  hopes  of 
the  returning  good  sense  of  the  deluded ;  and  have  found,  on  the  contrary,  the  welt- 
disposed  compelled,  by  intimidation,  either  to  join  the  illegal  societies,  or  murdered, 
or  terrified  out  of  the  country.**  This  was  the  testimony  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest :  it  occupied  only  three  lines,  it  is  tnie ;  but  could  the  House  conceive  three 
lines  more  pregnant  with  horror?  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country — such  the 
powerless  condition  of  the  law,  that,  to  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  the 
choice  was  offered  between  three  courses  of  action — either  to  join  the  illegal 
societies,  or  forfeit  their  lives,  or  abandon  their  country.  I  shall  only  refer  to 
one  other  testimony  in  reference  to  this  subject,  because  the  multiplication 
of  undisputed  and  indisputable  statements,  all  bearing  on  the  one  point,  is 
of  no  advantage.  The  last  testimony,  then,  to  which  I  tthall  direct  the  attentioo 
of  the  House,  as  completing  the  picture,  is  that  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  the  diocess  of  Kildare  and  I^ighlin.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  of  his  diocess,  and  is  as 
follows: — "For  several  months  past  we  have  witnessed,  with  the  deepest  affliction 
of  spirit,  the  progress  of  illegal  combinations,  under  the  barbarous  designations  of 
Whitefeet  and  Blackfeet,  within  certain  portions  of  these  diocesses.  We  have 
laboured — by  letter  and  by  word,  by  private  admonition  and  by  public  reproof,  pro- 
ceeding from  ourselves  and  from  our  clergy — to  arrest  and  to  suppress  this  iniquity; 
but  the  tares  which  the  enemy  of  man  has  in  the  night-time  sown  in  the  field  of  the 
Cliurch,  have  grown  up  in  despite  of  our  watchfulness.  Murders,  blasphemies,  per- 
juries, rash  swearing,  robberies,  assaults  on  persons  and  property,  the  usurpation  of 
the  powers  of  the  State," — mark  that ;  "  the  usurpation  of  the  powera  of  the  State," — 
"  and  of  the  rights  of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  are  multiplied  and  every  day 
perpetrated,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  by  the  wicked  and  deluded  men  engaged 
in  those  confederacies." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  state  of  crime  in  one  considerable  district  of  Ireland, 
traced  by  the  faithftil  pencils  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  land.  Will  any  one  assert  that  the  picture  is  overcharged  ? — If  it  be 
not — if  there  be  no  exa^rjrcration,  no  over-colouring  of  the  melancholy  facts — will  it 
be  maintained  that  ordinary  remedies  will  suffice  for  the  cure  of  this  admitted  and 
alarming  evil  ?  If  the  statement  of  facts  be  not  denied,  and  if  the  existing  law  be 
not  sufficient,  then  I  feel  warranted  in  givingmy  assent  to  the  first  reading  of  this  bill 
— that  is,  in  fact,  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  with  a  view  to  its  future  consi- 
deration in  detaH.  Into  that  detail  I  will  nut  now  enter;  not  that  I  would  shrink 
from  doing  so,  if  this  were  the  fit  occasion;  but  let  me  assure  those  who  are  for  the 
first  time  members  of  this  House,  that  the  established  rules  and  orders  of  our  pro- 
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ceeding,  which  allot  diflfercnt  stages  of  the  same  hill  for  different  discnssionft— one 
for  the  principle,  another  for  the  details — are  well  calculated,  if  duly  observed,  to 
promote  the  fair  collision  of  opinion,  and  to  elicit  the  truth.  AH  that  I  shall  say 
at  present,  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  is  briefly  this,  that,  although 
I  will  not  now  |)ledge  myself  to  their  adoption  without  modification;  yet  I  will  not 
consent  to  fritter  away  the  general  efficacy  of  the  measure,  by  encumbering  the 
powers  which  it  confers  by  various  restrictions  and  qualifications. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  review  those  arg^iments  brought  forward  in  this  debate 
■gainst  the  principle  of  the  measure,  which  appear — at  least  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  frequent  repetition — to  be  mainly  relied  upon  by  its  opponents.  It  is  said^ 
repeatedly,  that  this  measure  of  coercion  is  no  cure  for  the  deep-  seated  evils  under 
which  Ireland  is  suffering.  In  the  truth  of  that  observation  I  cordially  concur. 
There  is  not  a  man  present  who  views  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland  with  more 
anxiety  and  apprehension  than  myself;  or  who  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do,  the 
utter  worthlessness,  as  a  remedy,  of  this  or  any  other  measure  of  mere  coercion.  To 
form  a  true  judgment  of  tlie  state  of  Ireland,  we  must  raise  our  views  above  the 
comparatively  petty  subjects  of  our  party  conflicts — above  the  questions,  important 
as  they  are,  of  Corporations  and  Grand  Jury  laws,  and  tithe- commutation  billi. 
We  must  include  within  our  view,  a  whole  population  labouring  under  the  double 
evil  of  a  rapid  progressive  increase  in  its  numbers,  and  of  the  contraction  of  a  demand 
for  its  labour,  and  therefore  its  increasing  destitution.  We  shall  find  these  evils, 
that  seem,  at  first  view,  incompatible  with  each  other — each  acting  and  re-acting  on 
the  other,  and  contributing  reciprocally  to  their  own  aggravation:  the  increase  of 
population  lowerinjr  each  individual  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  enjoyment;  and  the 
diminished  scale  of  comfort,  by  removing  the  checks  on  early  and  improvident  mar- 
riages, and  by  causing  a  recklessness  about  the  future,  having  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  population.  Then  comes  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  want  of  food,  and 
the  ravages  of  disease,  opposing  sudden  and  calamitous  restraints  on  the  increase  of 
population,  which  might  be  much  more  effectually  and  more  gradually  controlled, 
were  it  possible  to  give  a  taste  for  increased  comfort;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
supply  by  labour  the  means  of  commanding  it.  For  these  evils  this  measure  is  no 
relief.  [Hear,  hear, /rom  some  members.']  Who  said  it  was  ? — True,  thb  measure 
is  no  remedy;  but  a  state  of  anarchy  precludes  one.  Coercion  is  not  a  cure;  bat 
continued  insurrection  is  positive  death. 

I  am  aware  that,  even  with  regard  to  the  professed  remedies  for  the  permanent 
evils  of  Ireland,  I  differ  from  a  large  majority  in  this  House.  I  listen,  night  after 
night,  to  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  charge  the  clergy  of  Ireland  with  exaction 
and  rapacity,  and  to  represent  tithe  as  the  crying  grievance  of  Ireland.  No,  no; 
these  are  not  the  sources  of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  country ;  and  though  an  extinc- 
tion were  effected  of  the  l^^l  rights  of  the  clergy,  the  evils  would  continue — ay, 
and  would  be  aggravated,  if  the  rights  of  which  the  clergy  should  be  deprived  were 
transferred  to  the  landlords.  The  first  step  towards  remedying  the  evils,  and  remov- 
ing the  disorders  of  Ireland,  will  be  the  knowledge  and  the  statement  of  the  truth. 
Do  not  let  us  offer  up  unoffending  men,  who  are  already  despoiled  of  their  rights  of 
property,  as  sacrifices  for  the  exactitins  of  others.  Such  a  sacrifice  would  not  suf- 
fice. You  cannot  stop  at  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  You  will  be  the  sufferers 
by  your  own  injustice.  Remember  the  remark  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  the  trial  of 
Sacheverell:  it  is  true  of  your  attacks  on  the  Irish  clergy,  and  of  their  result:-* 
'*  They  made  a  fire  to  roast  a  parson,  but  they  made  it  so  hot  that  they  burned  them- 
selves.^'  I  ask,  whether  gentlemen  have  read  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  tithes  P 
I  ri'fcr  them  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Walsh,  a  Roman  Catholic  magistrate — 
for  I  prefer  Roman  Catholic  evidence  in  such  a  case — for  an  exculpation  of  the 
clergy.  Mr.  Walsh  is  conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  testimony  shows  that  the  miserable  state  of  that  vast  class  of 
farmers  who  occupied  farms  of  less  than  fifteen  acres,  was  attributable,  not  to  the 
tithe  of  the  clergy,  but  to  the  rent  of  the  landlords.  Let  those  gentlemen  who  talk 
of  the  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  think  that  the  evils  that  afflict  Ireland  flow  solely 
from  tithes,  and,  consequently,  that  the  *^  healing"  measure  for  their  abolition  would 
accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  that  country — let  them  look  at  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Walsh.    He  states  that  the  minority  of  persons  under  the  class  of 
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farmers  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  are  people  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of 
land;  that  they  are  goncmlly  in  the  greatest  state  of  destitution  from  ahout  the 
month  of  April  to  the  month  of  September.  Farmers  in  that  class  have  no  means  of 
meeting  the  demands  made  upon  them  but  by  their  crop;  and  from  the  time  the  sale 
of  the  crop  takes  place,  till  the  next  crop,  they  are  destitute  of  every  means  of  ob* 
taining  money.  Potatoes  generally,  without  either  milk  or  meat,  constitute  their 
diet;  and  they  consider  themselves  very  lucky  if  they  have  enough  of  them.  I 
asked  Mr.  Walsh  how  many  rents  a  solvent  tenant  in  Ireland  ought  to  make,  in 
order  to  prosper  on  his  farm.  His  answer  was — **  Such  a  calculation  never  came 
into  the  head  of  the  Irish  tenant  All  he  looks  to  is,  to  provide  his  family  with 
potatoes,  and  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlord.*'  I  asked  him  whether  the  people  consider 
themselves  well  off,  if  they  made  two  rents  out  of  their  crop.  Mr.  Walsh  replied, 
**  That  he  considered  a  farmer,  by  converting  land  to  the  best  purpose,  might  make 
double  the  rent ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  small  farmer,  in  general,  made  any 
thing  like  that.  lie  meant  to  represent  this  as  the  general  state  of  the  farmers  of 
ten  or  fifteen  acres,  who  have  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  land  than  the  half  of 
it.^  The  examination  of  Mr.  Walsh  proceeded  as  follows : — "  You  were  asked  for  a 
statement  of  what  you  conceived  to  be  the  outgoings  upon  a  farm  of  ten  acres,  and 
the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  the  tenant:  have  you  prepared  a  statement  in  expla- 
nation of  that?**  Answer:  *^  I  have.  I  have  put  the  most  general  mode  in  which 
an  Irish  farmer  of  that  description  makes  his  rent.  I  have  first  debited  with  his 
year's  rent,  i;15 ;  then  ten  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  at  4s.  for  one  acre,  planted  for 
his  own  use,  another  acre  being  generally  given  for  manure,  £2 ;  two  barrels  of 
seed  wheat,  £2  10s.;  four  barrels  of  seed  oats,  £1  16s.,  at  9s.  a  barrel;  by  which 
he  will  have  cropped  two  acres  of  wheat,  two  of  oats,  and  two  of  potatoes;  making 
six  acres  of  tillage,  and  leaving  the  remaining  four  acres  to  support  his  cow  and 
horse.  I  think  I  overstated  the  average  produce  of  such  land  at  six  barrels  of 
wheat  per  acre;  I  think  five  barrels  would  be  nearer  the  average  upon  30s.  land. 
I  have  put  that  at  £1  5s.  a  barrel,  which  for  ten  barrels  would  be  £12  10s. ;  the  oats, 
of  which  he  may  have  sixteen  barrels,  I  have  rated  at  9s.,  making  £7  14s.;  profit 
on  feeding  four  pigs  £6;  butter  sold  from  one  cow,  generally  in  small  quantities, 
£1  10s.;  making  in  the  entire,  £27  14s.  The  seed  and  rent,  as  I  have  said,  come 
to  £21  6s.  Then,  where  the  composition  is  not  in  force,  there  is  tithe  on  two  acres 
of  potatoes,  £1  4s.;  wheat,  £1  4s.;  oats,  16s.:  the  rent,  tithe,  and  seed,  therefore, 
come  to  £24  10s.;  and  deducting  that  from  the  receipts,  which  come  to  £27  148., 
there  is  only  £3  4s.  left  him  for  paymg  taxes  and  church-rate,  repair  of  houses  and 
f(ir^c-work — the  labour  being  done  by  himself  and  family,  for  whose  support  he  has 
one  acre  of  potatoes  and  one  cow's  milk.'*  I  will  next  read  an  extract  or  two  from 
the  evidence  of  a  clergyman  named  Dwyer.  In  answer  to  the  Question — "  Are  there 
a  great  number  of  intermediate  landlords  in  Ireland?"  Mr.  O  Dwyer  said,  *^  Not  in 
the  iMirt  where  I  live;  but  I  believe,  in  many  parts — in  the  more  improved  parts — 
there  are." — "  Is  it  the  case  generally?" — "  I  believe  it  is  wearing  out  a  g^ooddeal :  I 
know  that  in  the  county  of  GalwujQt  has  considerally  decreased."  **  Do  you  know 
the  situation  of  the  landlord  placed  immediately  over  the  tenant;  is  he  generally  a 
res|>ectuble  man?'^  ^^  Very  often  not:  last  year  I  found  upon  a  piece  of  land,  that 
nii^ht,  when  it  was  let,  be  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight  acres,  fifty- two  families  residing; 
it  was  broken  so  small  as  that;  and  the  consequence  of  the  minute  subdivision  of  it 
was,  that,  being  adjacent  to  a  bog,  the  people  had  spread,  and  reclaimed  some  of  the 
lands  of  the  bog.*'  Before  they  joined  in  condemnation  of  the  clergy,  let  the  House 
attend  to  the  following  extract  from  the  same  gentleman*s  evidence.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  to  relieve  the  tenant  from  the  tithe,  and 
that  the  landlord  should  henceforth  let  his  land  tithe-free,  and  be  the  virtual  payer 
of  the  tithe;  that  is,  by  giving  credit  for  the  tithe-owner's  receipt  for  such  tithe. 
Says  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  **  I  have  in  my  own  instance  known  the  tithe  composition  applot- 
ment  to  be  borrowed  from  me  and  from  my  clerk,  by  the  agents  of  proprietors  in 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  exact  amount  of  composition 
was  with  reference  to  their  own  estates,  and  then  setting  their  lands.  On  many 
occasions,  I  believe,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  embody  in  the  rent  that  they  charge 
upon  the  tenant  the  amount  of  the  composition- rent,  as  applotted  or  assessed  upon 
the  land ;  but  still,  nevertheless,  that  the  liability  for  the  payment  remained  upon 
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the  tenants;  and  those  tenants,  many  of  tliem,  have  complained  to  me  that  when 
they  offered  their  receipts  for  tithe- rent,  they  got  no  credit  for  it  in  the  account*  of 
their  landlords."  ^  Wuuld  not  the  tenant  have  the  power  of  enforcing  such  a  cUUm 
against  his  landlord?" — ^'  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  especial  provision  in  the 
Act  that  would  enable  him;  and  I  am  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the disiKMitions 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  to  know,  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  feasible  thing  for 
them  to  do,  to  compel  such  credit  to  be  given.  The  tenantry,  in  general,  are  too 
much  dependent  upon  their  landlords.  Leases  are  generally  not  given  complete 
leases;  they  more  frequently  hold  by  demise,  or  they  hold  by  acceptance  of  proposal, 
which  leaves  them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  to  continue  them  in  or  not.** 

Now,  I  ask,  is  the  statement  of  this  clergyman  true?  Are  there  landlords  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  who  have  done  this?  Have  they  increased  the  rent  of  their  tenants 
by  the  amount  of  tithe  to  which  those  tenants  were  subject,  left  the  tenant  responsible 
for  the  tithe  to  the  clergyman,  and  then  refused  to  give  him  credit  for  the  amount 
paid,  notwithstanding  the  production  of  the  clergyman's  receipt?  If  these  things 
are  not  true,  contradict  them :  but  while  they  remain  on  our  records  uncontradicted, 
it  is  neither  very  generous  nor  very  just,  that,  in  this  assemblage  of  landlords,  where 
the  clergy  have  no  place,  no  means  of  personal  defence,  they  should  be  held  up  as 
extortioners  and  destroyers  of  the  poor.  They  have  lost — many  of  them,  at  least- 
have  lost  their  all,  either  through  the  dishonejity  of  others,  or  tlieir  own  forbearance. 
In  mercy  let  us  spare  their  characters,  unless  we  are  sure  that  our  accusations  are 
just. 

Other  remedies  are  proposed — Poor-laws  among  the  rest.  If  I  have  paused  in 
ffiving  my  assent  to  their  introduction  into  Ireland,  it  is  not  from  insensibility  to 
Irish  suffering,  but  from  the  fear,  where  poverty  is  so  wide-spread,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  so  disproportionate  to  the  supply,  that  the  principle  of  the  Poor-laws  once 
introduced,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  land  will  ultimately  be  absorbed  by  the  claims 
for  relief,  and  an  agrarian  law  of  the  worst  kind  practically  established.  Suggestions 
have  been  offered  of  a  strict  limitation  of  the  principle  of  Poor-laws;  of  confining 
relief  exclusively  to  cases  of  disease,  and  decrepitude,  and  total  incapacity  for  labour. 
If  this  limitation  can  be  applied,  and  rigidly  enforced,  many  uf  the  objections  to  the 
system  of  Poor-laws  will,  no  doubt,  be  abated.  But  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  extent  and  complication  of  poverty  in  Irc^land;  on  the  other,  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  confining  within  definite  limits  any  sound  principle  of  relief,  and  of  checking 
its  abuse — I  have  sometimes  feared  that,  in  reference  to  Poor-laws  for  Ireland,  we 
are  almost  arrived  at  that  melancholy  state  described  by  the  Roman  historian,  **■  in 
quo  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pati  possunivs.** 

There  has  been  much  vague  (leclamution  about  healing  measures,  and  large  con- 
cessions, the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  specified,  and  of  which,  therefore,  no  one 
can  judge.  But  this  I  will  say,  that,  however  you  may  talk  of  healing  measures, 
and  notwithstanding  you  may  conciliate  powerful  parties  by  concessions,  parliament 
will  gain  nothing  by  giving  way  to  popular  clamour,  or  yielding  one  single  point 
beyond  that  which  their  sense  of  justice  may  dictate.  If  ministers  should  either 
consent  to  the  confiscation  of  any  species  of  properly,  or  should  establish  principles 
leading  to  future  confiscation,  they  may  be  cheered  in  this  House  by  the  voices  of 
many  around  them — but  not  only  will  they  fail  to  procure  additional  security  for 
life,  and  peace,  and  prn])crty;  but,  so  far  from  satisfying  the  deluded  people  of  Ire- 
land, they  will  only  whet  their  appetites  for  further  rapine.  I  shall  vote  for  this 
measure;  but  I  accept  it  as  no  compromise  on  any  other  subject.  I  vote  for  it  on 
its  own  principle,  and  will  consider  whatever  other  measures  may  be  presented  on 
their  principles.  If  ever  there  was  a  country  in  which  it  was  essential  jealousy  to 
uphold  the  rights  and  properties  of  all  classes — to  teach  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  that 
those  rights  must  and  shall  be  respected— that  clamour  and  combination  shall  not 
prevail;  it  is  the  country  which  is  the  unhappy  subject  of  this  debate. 

I  shall  proceed  in  my  review  of  the  main  objections  to  this  bill — sweeping  aside, 
of  course,  all  the  rubbish  with  which  gentlemen  have  filled  up  the  interstices  of  their 
arguments.  Of  such  rubbish  the  following  appeal  was  a  fair  specimen : — "  Was  this 
measure  the  proof  which  ministers  gave  of  their  gratitude  to  Ireland?'' — "  Was  this 
the  ffratitude  of  the  legislature  for  the  assistance  received  from  Ireland  on  the  Reform 
Bill  r  *'    As  to  this  latter  appeal,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  produce  much  effect 
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upon  those  who  had  opposed  Reform.  Still,  I  admit  that  I  shonid  be  quite  as  hsLne 
as  those  charged  with  ingratitude,  if  I  consented  to  a  law  like  this,  if  it  be  nor 
absolutely  oeces^iary  for  tne  tranquillization  of  Ireland.  But  this  is  no  question  of 
g^titude  or  ingratitude.  The  lives  and  properties  of  the  king^s  peaceable  subjects 
are  not  to  be  complimented  away.  The  question  is,  does  the  state  of  Ireland  require 
such  a  measure?  If  it  does,  what  room  is  there  to  talk  of  gratitude?  Parliament 
is*to  determine  whether  bands  of  armed  ruffians  are  to  be  permitted  to  break  open 
bouses  by  night,  to  plunder  arms,  to  injure  property,  to  destroy  life.  Why  do  you 
call  these  things  privileges?  Is  this  the  happiness  and  the  liberty  of  which  it  will 
be  ingratitude  to  deprive  you  ?  It  has  been  said,  that  this  measure  amounts  to  a 
suspension  of  the  British  constitution.  I  admit,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  severity,  of 
intolerable  severity,  unless  there  be  a  paramount  necessity  for  it:  I  admit  that;  but 
I  deny  that  it  is  a  suspension  of  the  British  constitution.  Ob,  no;  tliat  has  been 
long  suspended.  I  see  indeed  a  ghastly  form,  which  takes  the  semblance  and  usurps 
the  name  of  the  British  constitution;  but  it  is  a  ])hantoni  without  life.  You  mistake 
the  British  constitution.  It  is  not  a  mere  heap  of  cumbrous  formalities,  that  serve 
no  other  purpose  but  to  give  impunity  to  those  who  are  accused  of  crime.  The 
British  constitution  is  meant  to  give  equal  protection,  and  ensure  to  all  equal  liberty. 
It  presupposes  the  existence  of  some  executory  principle  to  work  it — of  instruments 
imbued  with  the  generous  spirit  in  which  itself  was  framed.  It  presupposes  a 
love  of  order,  a  respect  for  property,  a  revi>rence  for  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  The 
British  constitution  never  recognised  the  vile  doctrine  of  passive  resistance.  It  may 
have  no  punishment  for  it.  It  may  have  been  too  generous  to  foresee  a  wide- spread 
combination  among  rich  and  poor,  to  defeat  the  law,  and  to  rob  others  of  their 
property.  So  long  as  this  robbery  is  committed  with  impunity — so  long  as  innocent 
men  are  fleeing  from  their  homes  to  seek  protection  from  murder — do  what  you  will, 
but  do  not  talk  of  the  British  constitution !  Spare  us  the  stale  quotations  from 
Lord  Chatham — spare  us  the  empty  boast,  ^'  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle!** 
What  I  Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houston's  house  his  castle?  Was  Mr.  Marum*s  house 
his  castle  ?  Will  you  see  men  savagely  murdered  in  the  broad  day  by  assassins,  and 
then  mock  their  widows  and  their  children  with  your  laboured  periods  about  the 
British  constitution  and  an  Englishman's  castle  ?  You  may  not  be  able  to  punish 
guilt;  you  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  murder;  but  do  not  let  these  things  be 
perpetrated  under  the  shield  and  cover  of  the  British  constitution.  Send  it  not  on  a 
forlorn  hope,  on  which  disgraceful  failure  is  inevitable.  Impose  not  upon  it 
the  condition  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  exact  the  work  without  giving  it  the 
materials.  This  is  my  answer  to  your  objection,  that  the  bill  will  suspend  the  British 
constitution. 

But  it  has  been  asked  repeatedly,  would  England  tolerate  this  law  ?  I  ask,  would 
England  tolerate  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Ireland?  And  this  state  of 
things  existed  l)efore  this  law  was  brought  in,  and  therefore  my  question  ought  to 
nave  precedence.  Would  England  bear  to  live  under  the  domination  of  hungry  and 
illiterate  legislators,  with  no  more  mercy  than  those  in  Ireland?  I  tell  you  that 
England,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things,  would  rouse  those  energies 
which  existed  before  laws,  and  are  independent  of  laws,  and  would  put  down  the 
base  and  vulgar  tyranny.  If  these  failed,  and  if  to  the  suppression  of  that  tyranny 
such  a  law  as  this  was  indispensable,  England  would  tolerate  it — ay,  and  would 
demand  it.  She  would  not  talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  a  legislature  which  rescued 
life  and  property  from  midnight  attacks — but  she  would  rebuke  the  apathy  and 
cowardice  of  one  which  refused  to  give  them  protection.  The  measure  baa  two 
objects  in  view ;  and  one  of  the  main  objections  to  it  was,  that  it  contemplated  both 
those  objects.  The  first  object  for  which  it  provided,  by  enactments  which  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  was  to  prevent  political  agitation ;  the  other  object  was,  to 
prevent  those  insurrectionary  proceedings  which  have  been  called  in  this  debate 
agrarian  disturbances.  The  objection  was,  that  political  agitation  was  unconnected 
witli  the  insurrectionary  proceedings,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  unjust  that 
there  should  bo  precautions  taken  against  political  agitation.  I  will  make  no  personal 
applications ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  will  not  vote  for  a  law  which  should  arrest 
the  ignorant  and  deluded  offenders,  unless  it  laid  at  the  same  time  its  interdict  upon 
tiie  system  which  encouraged  and  incited  them.    I  am  now  touching  on  the  most 
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importanf  part  of  the  measure.  It  would  be  unjust  to  limit  the  law  to  a  numlier  of 
wretched  Whitefeet,  whilst  it  made  no  attempt  to  preveut  the  proximate  cause  of 
insurrection.  I  can  see  no  justice  in  an  act  which  should  punish  the  deluded  con- 
spirators,  if  it  did  not  take  some  precautions  against  the  system  of  political  agitation. 
There  are  great  fallacies  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  argument  was  this — that 
there  were  two  matters,  political  agitation  and  insurrectionary  violence,  but  that 
they  were  altogether  unconnected ;  that  the  system  of  political  agitation  was  dot 
connected  with  the  insurrections.  Ue  should  try  to  draw  the  line  between  the  truth 
and  the  mistake,  and  expose  the  fallacy.  The  object  of  political  agitation  was  to 
work  upon  the  moss  of  the  people — to  create  a  mighry  power  of  opinion  and  physical 
force  combined,  which  should  be  subject  to  its  control,  and  obedient  to  its  will,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  this  fiery  mass  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  those  partial  eruptions  and  explosions  from  which  no  g^ood  could 
ensue.  I  do  not  deny  that  political  agitation  does  occasionally  condemn,  and  does 
try  to  repress,  insurrectionary  violence:  to  be  sure  it  docs — it  does  it  whenever 
insurrectionary  violence  defeats  the  object  of  political  agitation.     You  say,  that 

Solitical  agitation  has  the  power,  and  has  exercised  the  power,  of  restoring  peace  to 
isturbed  districts — that  ten  counties  have  been  quieted  through  its  influence.  I, 
for  one,  will  not  pay  such  a  price  for  peace  and  quiet.  What  does  all  this  prove  ? 
Why,  that  there  exists  a  power,  superior  to  government,  and  superior  to  law,  that 
operates  by  an  unseen  but  magic  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  power 
may  be  strong  for  good  purposes,  but  it  is  irresistible  for  evil.  Do  you  think,  if  it 
can  perform  the  miracle  of  stilling  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude,  it  need  to  put 
forth  equal  strength  to  rouse  into  fury  the  tranquil  deep?  Your  government  and 
the  dominion  of  the  law  exist  but  by  sufierance,  if  you  permit  yourselves  to  be  duped 
by  the  sophistry,  that,  because  political  agitation  may  be  able  occasionally  to  control 
popular  excesses,  therefore  it  is  a  system  to  be  tolerated  and  encouraged.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  can  only  control  those  excesses  for  a  time:  it  must  administer  some 
great  stimulant ;  it  must  excite  a  hope  of  some  g^at  measure  of  relief.  At  one  time 
the  Catholic  question  will  serve  its  purpose ;  at  another  the  repeal  of  the  union,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  church :  but  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  excitement  cannot 
be  maintained — that  the  special  object  to  be  gained  cannot  possibly  be  achieved; 
then  popular  excesses  will  break  their  bonds,  and  prove  too  strong  even  for  political 
agitation. 

You  read  to  us  plausible  and  artful  manifestoes,  exhorting  the  people  to  abstain 
from  crime.  They  may  be  very  sincere;  you  tell  me  they  are  so,  and  I  am  bound, 
at  least,  not  to  contradict  you ;  but  this  I  say,  that  the  issue  of  such  manifestoes  is, 
of  itself,  no  proof  of  sincerity.  I  say  more,  that  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  would 
suggest  and  dictate  the  issue  of  them.  I  will  believe  you  to  be  sincere,  if  you  wiU 
abandon  the  system  of  agitation  at  the  same  moment  that  you  exhort  the  people  to 
peace  and  good  onler;  but,  if  you  do  not  abandon  that  system,  of  what  avail  are 
your  exhortations?  Of  course,  the  mass  that  obeys  you  will  be  more  irresistible,  as 
the  habits  of  subordination  and  discipline  are  more  complete.  Is  an  army  less  power- 
ful or  less  formidable  because  it  maintains  good  discipline — because  it  obeys  the 
orders  of  its  superiors — because  it  abstains  from  individual  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence?  I  do  not  say,  that  such  exhortations  are  incompatible  with  good  inten- 
tions ;  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that  they  are  quite  compatible  with  the  worst.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  period  of  1798.  You  will  find,  in  the  secret  reports  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  that  the  leaders  of 
rebels,  who  were  negotiating  with  France,  were,  at  the  same  time,  exhorting  their 
followers  to  peace  and  good  order.  Here  is  an  address  of  the  county  committee  of 
Dublin  to  their  constituents : — 

**  We  recommend,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  your  constant  recollection  of  your 
solemn  obligations  to  promote  a  brotherhood  of  affection  among  Irishmen  of  eveiy 
religious  persuasion :  suflier  it  not  to  be  a  mere  profession;  but  realize  it  by  every  act 
of  benevolence  and  kindness,  as  you  would  do  to  your  natural  brothers. 

"  Be  sober,  and  promote  sobriety  in  all  your  circles.  Banish  all  violent  and 
intemperate  language  from  your  meetings:  be  assured  that  nothing  can  injure  the 
cause  of  liberty  more  than  such  conversations.  Violent  and  intemperate  langiiage  is 
afiected  by  spies  and  enemies.*' — Spies  and  enemies!  one  word  on  tnatsul^ect.  Thia 
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is  the  universal  cant,  tliat  all  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  arc  the  work  of  ermssarics 
employed  by  the  government,  to  ensnare  the  credulous  and  innocent  people  into  the 
commission  of  crime.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  government,  English  and 
Irish,  for  near  twenty  years,  and  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I  never  knew  or  licard 
of  a  spy  or  emissary  employed  bv  government  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  people 
into  the  commission  of  crime,  'fhe  government  tliat  employed  such  instruments 
would  be  justly  the  object  of  execration  and  ridicule.  But  to  revert  to  the  address. 
^  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  meetings  in  public-houses:  a  few  miuutes,  in  any 
convenient  place,  will  be  sufficient  for4  small  number  of  men  to  confer  on  the  objects 
of  their  deliberation.** 

What  excellent  advice!  but  where  do  I  find  it?  Why,  in  the  very  same  document 
which  contains  the  resolutions  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen; 
—in  the  very  same  document  which  explains  the  organisation  of  that  extraordinary 
machinery  of  treason,  by  wliich  baronial  committees,  and  county  committees,  and 
provincial  committees,  and  the  national  committee,  were  constituted ;  the  inferior 
authorities  each  obedient  to  the  commands  of  a  superior,  of  whose  names  and  persons 
it  was  kept  in  utter  ignorance. 

Among  the  persons  who  were  apprehended  in  1798,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion,  was  an  lictive  agent  of  treason,  of  the  name  of  Edward 
Ratigan.  In  his  house  there  were  foumd  many  thousand  copies  of  an  address  to 
bis  countrymen,  breathing  that  spirit  of  peace  which  betokens  the  holy  effusions  of 
religion,  rather  than  a  political  manifesto.  Can  any  thiuff  be  more  edifying  than  the 
lessons  which  it  inculcates? — ^*  Your  strength  consists  in  being  a  cordially  united 
and  thorougldy  well  organised  body.  Let  sobriety,  let  go<id  character,  let  courage, 
let  talents,  be  the  qualities  which  shall  direct  your  choice.  Purge  your  societies 
of  all  suspicious  or  doubtful  men.  Be  discreet,  and  avoid  drunkenness.  Be  patient, 
and  avoid  riots.  The  taking  of  arms,  by  force,  from  houses  is  attended  with  great 
evil,  and  productive  of  no  good;  therefore,  any  man  imprisoned  shall  not  be  main- 
tained by  their  societies."     [Hear,  hear!  from  some  members,'] 

Oh  yes!  the  instructions^re  excellent;  but  sometimes  the  cry  of  *'Hear,  hear!** 
is  premature.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  was  not  the  only  document  found  in  the 
possession  of  Edward  Ilatigan!  He  would  have  g^ne  forth  with  the  character  of 
an  apostle  of  peace;  and  would  have  been  sent,  perhaps,  on  his  holy  mission,  pro- 
tected and  rewarded  bv  the  government  of  Ireland.  But  Edward  Ratigan  had  other 
papers  in  his  possession,  which  might  suggei>t  a  doubt  of  his  apostolic  character. 
lie  had  a  sergeant's  oath,  wliich  runs  thus: — "I,  A  B,  do  voluntarily  declare  that  I 
will  come  forward  when  called  upon  by  my  captain  or  superior  officer,  and  aid  him  in 
any  eligible  manner  that  may  tend  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  or  the  freedom  of 
Ireland ;  and  that  I  will  not  call  forward,  under  arms,  any  of  the  men  consigned  to 
my  command,  without  the  authority  of  my  superior  officer;  and  that  I  will  not  risk, 
by  any  illegal  meeting,  the  safety  of  any  individual  under  my  command.** 

This  oath  throws  some  suspicion,  I  fear,  on  the  good  intentions  of  the  political 
sermon  on  obedience  and  sobriety,  of  which  Mr.  Ratigan  had  so  many  tnousand 
copies:  but  there  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ratigan  a  still  more  awkward  docu- 
ment. It  reposed  peaceably,  side  by  side,  with  the  admirable  address  which  was 
cheered  just  now,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  commentary  upon  it. 

It  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  United  Irishmen  in  thirteen  counties  of  Ireland; 
that  is,  of  the  men  among  whom  the  address  was  to  be  distributed,  and  who  amounted, 
from  Mr.  Ratigan*s  returns,  to  1 1 1,725  men,  for  whom  there  were  in  store,  according 
to  the  same  return,  6.919  g^ns,  34.63*2  ball  cartridges,  and  43,125  pikes.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Ratigan  and  his  exhortations  to  sobriety  and  good  order.  Now,  all  that  I 
meant  to  prove  was,  that  it  may  so  happen  that  men  with  very  dangerous  intentions 
may  sometimes  give  very  g^d  advice  respecting  the  duties  of  peace,  and  obedience 
to  the  law ;  and  1  hope  that  I  have  succeeded. 

It  only  remains  to  enouire  what  practical  course  I  shall  pursue.  Shall  I  vote  for  the 
first  reading  of  this  bill,  and  thus  permit  a  further  consideration  of  it?  or,  shall  I 
reject  it  at  once,  as  an  act  of  intolerable  and  unjustified  despotism?  I  have,  it  is  true, 
an  alternative:  I  may,  if  I  choose,  range  myself  under  the  standard  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tennyson),  the  member  for  Lambeth. 
But  really.  Sir,  the  device  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  shield  is  so  little  inspiriting, 
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that  I  am  forced  to  he«itate.  If  his  war-cry  had  been,  **Down  with  the  bill !"  or; 
"Trial  by  Jury  T'  or,  **  Stand  by  the  Laws!"  or,  ** The  British  Constitution  or  Death!** 
one  might  have  partaken  of  the  enthuMasm  of  your  leader,  and  followed  him  at  all 
hazards.  But  when  tlio  leader  has  chosen  such  a  very  unromantic  motto^when  hit 
standard  is  merely  inscribed — **  That  this  bill  be  read  a  first  time  on  this  day  fort- 
night;"— wi:en  he  rallies  his  followers  with  the  sage  advice,  **■  Let  us  wait  a  little,*' 
—  "  Come,  tarry  awhile  with  me/*  I  have  self-possession  enough  to  resist  his  appeal. 
Wait  a  fortnight!  and  for  what?  Why,  to  see  what  effect  the  promise  of  remedial 
measures  will  have  in  a  fortnight.  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hear  the  secretary 
of  Ireland  give  an  account  of  the  relative  progress  of  crime  during  certain  periods 
of  each  of  the  last  four  years?  It  was  bad  enough  in  1829;  it  was  worse  in  1830; 
1831  was  still  more  alarming;  but  1832  almost  exceeded  belief. — Well!  but  you 
have  had  ** remedial"  measures  in  abundance  during  the  interval.  Why,  you  had 
extinction  of  tithe,  as  it  was  called:  nay  more,  you  had  the  great  healing  measure 
of  all — reform  of  parliament.  If  they  have  dune  nothiag  in  the  space  of  fonr  years; 
nay,  if  they  have  made— or,  at  any  rate,  if  matters  have  become,  in  spite  of  them — 
infinitely  worse,  where  is  the  use  of  waiting  a  fortnight?  How  I  wish  we  were  at  this 
moment  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  and  that  I  could  just  ask  the  member  for 
Lambeth  what  he  would  do  next?  Would  he  wait  another  fortnight,  or  pass  the 
bill?  No,  Sir,  there  is  no  use  in  this  delay;  there  is  no  use  in  pausing  on  the  bankii 
of  this  turbid  stream,  and  poring  over  the  waters,  to  see  whether  some  days  hence 
they  will  be  le:»s  streaked  and  discoloured  with  human  blood.  I  am  for  passing 
over  while  it  is  yet  day;  while  the  current  is  yet  fordable;  while  it  is  yet  within  our 
power  to  carry  across  the  stream  succour  to  the  law,  and  consolation  to  the  drooping 
spirits  of  those  who  have  begun  to  despair.  Wait  a  fortnight,  and  you  may  be  too 
late!  not  because  you  waited  the  fortnight;  but  because  you  showed  the  symptoms, 
of  irresolution  and  fear.  The  current  already  rapid,  but  still  passable,  may,  before 
you  are  aware,  become  a  foaming  torrent,  that  refuses  to  be  crossed — 

**  Lapides  adeson, 
j^tirpenqtie  raptas,  et  pecus  et  d||DOi 
Volventct  unA" 

I  have  atempfed  to  refute  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  measure;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  it  is  here,  it  is  in  this  list,  in  this  bloody  catalogue  of  crime,  that 
the  true  answer  to  these  objections  lies: — 196  murders  and  murderous  attempts; 
194  burnings;  1,827  burglaries  and  attacks  on  houses!  Can  you  deny  these  factii; 
and  if  you  cannot,  where  is  your  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  them?  It  is 
too  powerful  not  to  be  repeated.  Above  2,200  acts  of  insurrectionary  violence  have 
been  committed  in  one  single  year  in  one  single  province. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  miurders! — Why,  you  have  fought  great  battles,  and 
achieved  famous  victories,  at  a  less  cost  of  English  blood!  [An  hon.  member:  No,  no!] 
No!  but  I  say  em])hatically,  Yes.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  cost  you  less.  The  terrible 
bombardment  of  Algiers  cost  you  less.  With  less  profusion  of  English  blood  you  rolled 
backthefiery  tide  which  the  exulting  valourof  France  poured  upon  the  heights  of  Busaco. 
But  why  do  I  talk  of  battles? — Oh,  how  tame  and  feeble  the  comparison  between  death' 
on  the  field  of  honour,  and  that  death  which  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Irish  assassins ! 
It  is  not  the  fatal  hour  of  that  death  that  is  most  terrible;  it  is  the  wasting  misery-  of 
suspense,  the  agony  of  expectation,  that  is  listening  for  weeks  and  months  to  every 
nightly  sound,  lest  it  be  the  fatal  knell  to  summon  a  whole  family  to  destruction. 
Tliese  are  the  real  terrors,  fn)m  which  the  act  of  murder  h  but  too  often  a  merciful 
relief.  In  Ireland  they  can  afford  to  give  you  notice  of  death;  and  woe  to  the  victim 
that  receives  that  notice  and  neglects  it!  In  England,  who  is  there  that  has  mixed 
in  public  life  and  has  not  received  some  anonymous  warning,  or  threat  of  personal 
injury,  and,  having  received  it,  does  not  treat  it  either  as  a  malignant  jest,  or  an 
empty  menace,  which  proves  that  from  one  quarter,  at  least,  he  is  in  no  danger  ? 
But,  in  Ireland,  these  warnings  are  given  in  sober  earnestness.  They  are  the  pre- 
liminary tortures,  the  refinements  of  cruelty,  which  embitter  the  pangs  of  death. 
These,  Sir,  may  appear  slight  things,  but  they  are  in  truth  the  colours  that  paint 
the  state  of  society  more  vividly  than  volumes  of  laboured  disquisitions. 

There  never  was  a  tale  of  fictitious  horror  that  equalled  the  romance  that  in  that 
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state  of  society  real  life  has  presented.  There  never  was  a  creative  fancy  that  could 
figure  to  itself  a  state  of  miserv  more  terrible  than  that  which  has  been,  and  now  is, 
endured  by  many  a  family  in  Ireland,  or  could  portray,  from  imagination  alone,  such 
examples  of  heroic  fortitude,  of  sublime  composure  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  as  have 
been  exhibited  by  illiterate  and  wretched  peasants.  There  you  may  find  t)ie  gauge 
and  measure  of  the  load  of  agony  which  the  human  spirit,  ailter  repeated  trials,  can 
endure,  without  fainting  under  the  pressure. 

I  am  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  atrocitv  and  sufiering  with 
which  I  was  once  familiar.  Will  the  House  bear  with  me  while  I  mention  one  fact 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  both  as  to  the  misery  that  is  endured,  and  as  to  the 
fortitude  that  is  exhibited?  It  occurred  long  ago,  but  it  was  then  no  rare  occurrence, 
and  it  is  It^ss  so  now. 

There  was  a  family  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  three  children;  the  eldest  child,  a  girl  about  nine  years  of  age.  The  father  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  giving  evidence  against  some  persons  charged  with 
Whiteboy  ofiences,  who  were,  I  believe,  tried  and  executed.  Ue  was  forced  to  leave 
the  country;  he  came  to  Dublin:  but  the  desire  to  return  to  his  native  spot  over- 
came  his  fears,  and  he  was  resolved  to  brave  the  danger.  It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate 
with  him :  all  he  asked  was,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  tu  his  home,  ana  that  his 
house  might  be  slated.  Perhaps  some  English  members  are  not  aware  of  the  object 
of  this  request,  and  do  not  see  the  great  difference,  in  point  of  security,  between  a 
thatched  and  a  slated  .house.  Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  slight,  almost  imperceptible 
circumstances,  that  are  unerring  indications  of  the  state  of  society.  The  house  is 
slated,  as  a  means  of  additional  defence,  to  prevent  the  murderers,  who  may  try  to 
force  an  entrance  through  the  door  or  window,  from  setting  fire  to  the  roof  in  case  of 
failure.  The  man  returned  to  his  home,  took  possession  of  his  house,  received  a 
notice  to  leave  it,  and  a  threat  of  murder  if  he  did  not ;  but  he  still  resisted  all 
importunity  to  him  to  come  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  remained  with  his  family  some 
weeks  without  being  attacked — ^long  enough  to  relax  his  vigilance.  One  night  his 
house  was  surrounded  either  by  eleven  or  nine  men  (I  forget  which  at  this  moment). 
He  was  asleep  in  bed  with  his  wife  and  children.  They  broke  into  the  house, 
dragged  the  man  just  outside  the  door,  and  murdered  him  in  the  most  horrid  manner, 
with  pitchforks,  in  the  hearing  and  almost  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Now,  let  the  House  mark  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  While  the  hu^iband  was  in 
the  struggles  of  death,  the  mother  took  her  child — the  child  of  nine  years  of  age — 
placed  it  in  a  recess  that  was  close  to  the  fireplace; — and,  such  was  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  that  woman,  such  her  awful  composure,  while  the  cries  of  her  dying 
husband  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  that  she  said  to  her  child  :  '*  Those  are  the  cries 
of  your  dying  father.  I  shall  be  the  next  victim.  After  they  have  murdered  him 
they  will  murder  me :  but  I  will  not  go  out  when  they  call  me ;  I  will  struggle  with 
them  to  the  last,  that  I  may  give  you  time  to  do  that  for  which  I  put  you  here.  My 
last  act  will  be  to  throw  this  dry  turf  on  the  h  "<irth ;  and  do  you,  by  the  glare  of  it, 
watch  the  faces  of  the  murderers,  mark  them  a*,  orrowly,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
tell  who  they  are,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  yom  ;ather  and  your  mother." 

As  the  unhappy  woman  foretold,  so  it  fell  out.  She  was  summoned,  but  she  did 
not  go  forth.  After  a  short  but  unsuccessful  struggle  with  her  murderers,  she  was 
draped  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was  actually  slain  upon  the  bleeding  body  of  her 
husband.  The  child  obeyed  her  dying  command — watched,  by  the  lignted  turf,  the 
faces  and  every  motion  of  the  assassins — and  upon  the  artless  evidence  of  that  child, 
which  nothing  could  shake,  five  of  those  assassins  were  convicted,  and  hanged !  Such 
are  the  romances  of  real  life ! 

Alas !  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  such  things  take  place,  it  is  not  merely 
that  laws  are  powerless ;  all  the  moral  restraints  and  checks  on  crime  appear  to  have 
lost  their  force.  Those  feelings  of  pity,  those  compunctious  visitings  of  nature, 
which,  in  other  times,  have  given  protection,  at  least  to  the  helplessness  of  age  and 
infancy,  are  extinct.  There  is  no  remorse.  The  conscience — ^*  which  makes 
cowards  of  us  all " — inflicts  no  secret  punishment  on  the  murderer  whom  the  law 
has  spared.  Those  superstitious  terrors ;  those  salutary,  and  almost  instinctive 
prejudices,  that  impress  the  mind  with  a  belief  that  murder  cannot  escape  detection 
— are  obliterated.  The  mighty  genius  that  dived  deepest  into  the  recesses  of  the 
89— Vol.  IL 
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hnman  heart,  and  laid  bare  the  springs  of  human  action,  never  imagined  the  total 
extinction  of  pity  and  remorse.  When  he  ])aintcd  the  murderer,  he  painted  him 
haunted  by  tlie  recollection  of  his  crime,  and  driven  to  distraction  by  the  phantoms 
that  pursued  him :  — 

••  Dlood  will  have  blood,  they  say  \ 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  troeti  to  speak ; 

Au^ries  and  underatood  relations  have  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood." 

In  Ireland  the  roan  of  blood  is  not  secret ;  and  neither  the  law  of  his  country,  nor 
his  own  conscience,  have  any  terrors  for  him. 

In  this  state  of  things,  then,  there  being  no  adequate  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
ordinary  operation  of  law,  and  the  force  of  moral  restraints  on  crime  being  almoat 
extinguished,  shall  we  reject  at  once  this  measure  as  unworthy  of  consideration  ? 
You  are  asked  how  this  measure  can  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  ?  You  are  told 
that  it  is  evidence,  and  evidence  only,  that  is  now  wanted;  and  it  is  enquired  of  you, 
in  a  tone  of  triumph,  **  Do  you  mean  to  convict  without  the  proofs  of  guilt?  and  if 
not,  how  do  you  mean  to  procure  those  proofs  ?  "  I  answer — By  restoring  confidence. 
Range  yourselves  on  the  side  of  order;  lend  the  weight  of  your  authority  to  the  law ; 
and  from  that  hour  you  will  instil  confidence  into  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed, 
and  strike  terror  into  the  coward  hearts  (for  they  arc  cowards)  of  nightly  assassins. 
Then  will  men  breathe  a  new  atmosphere.  Then  will  the  position  of  the  friends  of 
order  and  of  its  enemies  be  reversed ;  and  those  who  sufi*er  will  come  forth  with 
voluntary  testimony  to  aid  the  law,  which  gives  them  redress  for  past  injury,  and 
protects  them  from  renewed  wrong.  But  if  you  shrink  from  your  duty — if  you  pause 
for  a  fortnight — if  you  cover  your  irresolution  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  requiring 
further  time  to  consider,  then  take  these  consequences : — The  contagion  of  depravitr 
will  rapidly  extend ;  the  places  yet  healthy  will  be  infected ;  the  whole  land  will 
become  a  moral  wilderness,  in  which  every  principle  of  government  will  be  subverted, 
and  every  nde  of  justice  reversed — in  which  there  will  be  no  punishment  except  for 
innocence,  and  no  security  except  for  triumphant  g^ilt. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  baldwio,  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Mon- 
day. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
Mabch  11,  1833. 

Lord  Altborp  brought  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Tempor»« 
lities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Lord  Altborp  stated  that  the  bill  would  be  printed  and  in 
the  hands  of  members  to-morrow.  He  saw  no  reason  for  delaying  its  second  reading 
beyond  Wednesday, — 

Sib  Robebt  Prbl  could  hardly  credit  that  the  noble  lord  meant  that  a  bill  of 
gnch  extraordinary  importance,  and  which  would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  members 
till  Tuesday,  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday.  He  had  been  asked 
many  questions  respecting  its  principles  and  provisions,  and  invariably  answered, 
^*  Let  us  suspend  our  judgment  till  it  comes  before  us  in  a  tangible  and  extuninable 
form.^'  But  would  it  not  be  a  mere  mockery  to  talk  of  duly  examining  and  deli- 
berately deciding  upon  a  measure  with  which  they  were  made  acquainted  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  called  upon  to  express  their  opinion  ?  There  was  no  pre- 
eedent  for  such  uncalled-for  haste ;  indeed,  more  time  would  be  afforded  for  a  bill  ot 
far  less  importance. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time.  Upon  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Thursday,—. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  to  say  whether  or  not  it 
was  a  fiiir  ground  to  state  that,  because  he  wanted  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
he  was  about  to  introduce  a  conciliatory  measure,  in  order  to  justify  his  coercive  biU, 
that  therefore  only  one  or  two  days  should  be  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  printing 
of  the  bill,  and  tlie  aecxHid  reading  of  it.    It  was  on  the  I2th  of  FebniAiy  that  ibt 
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noble  lord  obtiuncd  permission  to  bring  in  this  bill.  Why  had  not  tho  noble  lord 
brought  it  in  sooner?  If  he  required  additional  time  to  that  usually  taken  between 
obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  actually  bringing  it  in,  was  it  not  too  much, 
after  taking  that  unusual  time,  to  deprive  tho  House  of  two  or  three  days,  which 
they  desired  to  have  after  the  first  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  bill. 
He  asked  for  no  delay  whatever  that  could, carry  with  it  the  suspicion  that  he  wanted 
to  defeat  the  bill — he  asked  only  for  that  delay  which  would  enable  members  to 
consider  and  pronounce  upon  it.  Tlie  House  might  refuse  delay  with  respect  to  the 
bill  already  under  discussion,  if  the  noble  lord  pleased,  but  he  protested  against  the 
House  being  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  importance — to  decide  upon 
the  principle  of  it — without  giving  even  three  days  for  consideration.  He  would 
venture  to  say  such  a  proposition  never  had  been  made  by  any  government ;  and 
such  a  proposition  never  could  have  been  thought  of  by  any  but  the  present 
government.  Let  the  House  contrast  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  with 
I'cspeet  to  the  coercive  measure,  with  that  now  proposed.  The  House  permitted  the 
noble  lord  to  bring  forward  that  important  measure,  without  asking  him  rigidly  to 
adhere  to  the  established  course,  perhaps  with  sufficient  reason ;  but  had  there  not 
been  a  most  lengthened  discussion  on  the  first  reading  of  that  bill  ?  The  first  read- 
ing of  this  bill  had  taken  place  with  an  evidence  of  so  little  disposition  to  offer 
unnecessary  delay,  that  it  had  been  read  almost  without  a  single  word  having  been 
said  upon  it ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  would  say,  that  to  have  the  second  reading 
fixed  u>r  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  was  too  early  to  admit  of  tho  House  pronouncing 
on  the  principles  of  the  bill.  He  wanted  no  delay  that  was  unnecessary.  He  would 
venture  to  say  the  noble  lord  would  find  a  very  diflferent  course  pursued  upon  this 
bill  to  that  which  had  been  pursued  upon  the  coercive  bill;  but  it  was  haitlly  fair, 
presuming  upon  that,  that  he  was  to  treat  the  House  in  such  a  way  as  it  had  never 
before  been  treated  by  any  government  whatever.  There  were  several  parts  of  this  bill 
which  he  approved  of — there  were  others  which  required  explanation ;  and  he  asked 
the  noble  lord  to  trust  to  his  knowledge  of  uniform  parliamentary  proceedings,  and 
to  consider  that  Monday  next  would  not  be  too  soon  to  fix  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill.  The  noble  lord  would  not  find  any  undue  delay  wished  for,  but  surely  the 
noble  lord  ought  to  contrast  the  proceeding  on  this  occasion  with  that  on  the  coercive 
bill.  He  did  not  think  this  bill,  which  was  to  extinguish  ten  bishops,  to  alter  the 
whole  tenure  of  church  lands,  to  alter  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  church,  but  of 
the  lessees  under  it — above  all,  to  appropriate  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church 
to  secular  purposes — he  did  not  think  it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  for  four  dajrs* 
delay  between  the  first  and  second  readings  of  such  a  bill.  If  the  noble  lord  wished 
to  reconcile  parties  who  entertained  strong  objections  to  this  bill — if  he  wished 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  justice  of  it,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he 
would  only  pursue  that  course  which  was  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  House. 

Lord  Al  thorp  could  not  accede  to  the  proposed  delay,  for  as  the  decision  of  Thursday 
could  only  have  reference  to  a  matter  of  principle,  and  involved  no  details,  he 
thought  that  every  member  in  that  House  could  be  prepared  to  give  his  vote  on  the 
question,  for  or  against. 

The  House  then  divided : — Ayes,  187 ;  Noes,  46 ;  majority,  141.  Bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time  on  Thursday. 


LIVERPOOL  ELECTION. 
March  12,  1833. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  ballot  for  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Liver()ool  election  be  read. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  moved,  that  two  members  should  be  named  by  the  House 
to  conduct  the  enquir}';  that  twenty-one  members  should  be  chosen  by  lot  from 
among  the  members  present,  to  answer  to  their  names,  with  such  exemptions  as  the 
House  should  think  fit  to  allow;  that  the  two  members  should  strike  ofi'each  four 
names  from  the  list  of  twenty- one;  and  that  the  thirteen  remaining  members  should 
copstitute  the  Committ^  on  the  Liverpool  Fetitioi». 
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In  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Beuett, — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  doubted  whether  by  law  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  could 
apply  a  shilling  of  its  funds  to  the  defence  of  the  parties  chargfed  with  bribery. 
According  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  funds'  act,  they  could  not 
devote  any  of  the  corporate  monies  to  any  purpose,  even  "  incident  upon  an  election;^* 
and  that  the  defence  would  be  incident  upon  an  election  no  man  could  doubt  To 
pay  for  the  defence  out  of  the  corporation  funds,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  a 
positive  act  of  parliament:  and  he  strongly  advised  the  treasurer  of  Liverpool,  or 
whoever  might  be  charged  with  the  corporation  funds,  to  beware  bow  he  issued 
monies  for  any  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Warburton  then  moved,  as  an  amendment,  *^  That  the  ballot  should  be  taken, 
and  the  committee  ap{)ointed,  from  members  not  having  leave  of  absence,  not  serving 
on  election  committees,  or  not  having  such  other  exemption  as  the  House  think  fit." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  help  expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  House  had  been 
inadvertently  betrayed  into  the  consideration  of  a  plan  which  it  would  be  most 
imprudent  to  adopt.  The  precedent  they  were  about  to  establish  would  be  most 
inconvenient  and  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to  throw  aside  the  bc$t 
tribunal  that  they  had;  namely,  that  appointed  by  the  Grenville  act  for  the  trial  of 
election  petitions.  He  thought,  too,  sliould  the  precedent  be  established,  that,  here- 
after, individuals  would  prefer  trying  cases  of  bribery  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  such  a  committee  a.s  it  was  now  proposed  to  appoint,  to  trying 
them,  as  they  must  at  present  do,  at  their  own  expense,  before  a  committee  appointed, 
in  the  ordinary  and  proper  manner,  under  the  Grenville  act.  During  the  S|>eeche8 
of  the  noble  lord  and  others  who  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  had  been  looking  to  jiome  of  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session  of  parliament,  and  in  which  the  recognisances  had  not  been 
completed.  In  several  of  these  he  found  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  much 
stronger  than  those  imputed  in  the  case  of  Liverpool.  What  would  the  House  do 
with  those  petitions?  The  recognisances  not  having  been  completed  according  to 
the  ordinary  practice,  they  would  be  discharged.  But  if  in  the  instance  of  Liverpool 
a  committee  of  the  kind  now  proposed  were  appointed,  did  it  not  follow  that  they 
ought  also  to  appoint  similar  committees  in  all  the  other  ciises  in  which  bribery  and 
corruption  were  alleged,  but  which  the  parties  had  failed  to  come  forward  to  prove, 
at  their  own  risk  and  their  own  expense  r  He  hoped  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  was  opposed  to  the  proposition;  but  if  it  were  not — if  it  were  determined  to 
adopt  it — he  was  sure  the  noble  lord  would  admit,  that  the  machinery  of  the.  new 
plan  should  he  made  complete,  and  that  they  should  understand  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  which  was  about  to  be  constituted,  the  more  particularly  as  it  was  one  which, 
if  unce  established,  was  likely  to  be  called  into  very  frequent  action.  But  let  him 
put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  distant  borough,  a  borough,  fur 
instance,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  just,  on  vague  allegations  of  bribery, 
made  by  parties  not  willing  to  put  their  charge  to  the  test,  by  going  before  a  regular 
election  committee,  to  put  the  country  to  the  immense  expense  of  bringing  over 
witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  case  before  a  tribunal  appointed  in  the 
manner  proposed.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  member  for  Montgomeryshire  in 
the  view  which  he  had  taken,  and  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  of  the  very 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  was  pro|)osed  that  that  tribunal  should  be  con- 
stituted. Acting  under  the  responsibility  of  no  oath,  incapable  of  administering  an 
oath  to  the  witnesses  called  before  it,  and  unassisted  by  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  to 
sift  out  the  truth  from  evidence,  which,  as  was  well  known,  in  all  cases  of  disputed 
elections,  was  strongly  tinged  with  party  feeling — he  could  not,  for  his  own  part, 
conceive  how  the  investigation  of  such  a  tribunal  could  terminate  satisfactorily  or 
advantageously.  Why  the  employment  of  counsel  should  be  refused,  it  was  hard  to 
comprehend ;  because,  as  the  noble  lord  must  know,  all  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
was  not  worth  half  so  much — would  not  go  half  ko  far — to  extort  the  truth,  as  the 
ingenuity  of  a  lawyer  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses.  There  was  another 
part  of  the  proposition  which  ho  did  not  understand.  They  were  told  that  two 
members  of  the  committee  were  to  be  named  by  the  House,  and  that  the  remainder 
were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot.  What  were  to  be  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  two 
nominees?    'There  could  not  be  two  presidents  of  the  committee.    Were  they  to  act 
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purely  in  the  capacity  of  nominees  of  the  two  parties  ?  That  would  be  re-establishing 
a  system  which  it  was  one  of  the  particular  objects  of  the  Grenville  act  to  abolish. 
It  was  quite  necessair  that  this  should  be  explained — because,  from  the  passing  of 
the  Grenville  act  to  the  present  hour,  he  had  never  heard  one  word  uttered  in  favour 
of  the  revival  of  nomination  upon  these  committees.  On  the  contrary,  he  always 
understood  that  the  greatest  benefits  had  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  that  system. 
But,  passing  from  that  point,  he  would  ask  how  the  attendance  of  members  was  to 
be  secured  upon  this  committee,  supposing  it  to  be  appointed  ?  While  so  many 
regular  election  committees  were  sitting,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  members  upon  a  committee  of  this  kind?  It  was  far  from  being 
impossible  that  the  enauiry  into  the  case  of  Liverpool  might  last  for  three  months — 
in  that  case  how  could  the  attendance  of  members  be  secured?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  protested  against  the  proposed  mode  of  proceeding.  He  very  much 
doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  properly  adopted,  except 
under  the  sanction  of  a  special  act  of  parliament  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  House,  however,  was  so  confident  in  itself — if  it  imagined  that  it  could  so  clearly 
foresee  what  the  **end  of  this  beginning'^  would  be,  and  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  adopt  the  noble  lord's  suggestion,  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  by  acceding  to  the  proposition,  they  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 
On  a  division  the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  main  question  agreed  to. 
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March  14,  1833. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  fur  the  second  reading  of 
the  Church  Reform  Bill  (Ireland)  be  now  read, — 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  opinion  ministers  would  have  acted  more  prudently  had  they 
conformed  to  the  usual  practice  in  cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  originating  a  new 
precedent  upon  it. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  never  felt  more  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  any  objec- 
tion than  he  did  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  validity  of  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  by  his  right  hon.  friend ;  and,  although  the  expression  might  be  a 
bold  one,  he  felt  certain  that  he  could  convince  the  noble  lord  of  the  actual  necessity, 
conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  of  not  proceeding  without  previously  dis- 
cussing the  clauses  referred  to,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  noble 
lord  had  stated  very  fairly,  that  the  authority  of  his  right  hon.  friend  had  great 
weight,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accede  to  it ;  and  the  two  main  grounds 
upon  which  he  founded  his  objection  were  these — ^first,  that  it  was  not  a  general 
tax  on  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  that  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  were  local  rather  than  general. 

Lord  Althorp  had  said,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  monies  derivable  from  this 
bill  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Church,  such  as  building,  repairs,  &c. ; 
therefore,  what  he  meant  to  express  was,  that  the  bill  imposed  a  burthen  only  on  a 
certain  class,  and  not  on  all ;  that  its  object  was  specific,  not  general. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  only  stating  the  case  with  gpreater  limitations  than  the 
noble  lord.  In  the  first  place,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  it  was  a  tax  for  the  Church 
and  not  for  a  general  public  concern ;  and,  second,  that  the  House  might  proceed 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  before  going  into  committee  upon  it,  that  we 
might  refer  the  money  clauses  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  According 
to  the  practice  of  the  House,  the  bill  ought  not  to  proceed  to  a  second  reading 
without  those  clauses  being  submitted  to  the  preliminary  ordeal  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  Houses  by  whom  they  would  be  affirmed,  modified,  Or  rejected.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  1707,  it  was  resolved — **  That  this  House  will  not  proceed  on 
any  petition,  motion,  or  bill,  for  granting^  any  money,  or  releasing,  or  com- 
pounding, any  sum  of  money  owing  to  the  Crown,  but  after  examination  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  the  same  is  declared  to  be  a  Standing  Order 
of  the  House.**    On  the  27th  of  June,  1735,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  establishing 
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a  police  force  in  Westminster,  which  was  found  to  contain  clauses  for  a  stamp 
duty,  and  other  taxes.  No  motion  having  been  made  to  submit  it  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  it  was  thought  advisable  the  next  day,  said  Mr.  Hatsell,  to 
withdraw  that  bill,  and  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course.  That  was  merely  a  local 
tax,  providing  for  the  police  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  because  there  was 
not  a  preliminary  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  Was 
not  that  a  strong  case?  In  that  instance  it  was  a  local  tax  which  was  proposed 
for  a  local  object :  and  yet  the  neglect  of  the  preliminary  proceeding  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hatsell  said,  upon  that  principle  the  House  laid  it 
down  for  a  rule  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1667 — **  That  no  motion  or  proposition 
for  an  aid  or  charge  upon  the  people  should  be  *  presently*  entered  upon  ;  that  by 
this  means  due  and  sufficient  notice  of  the  subject  should  be  given ;  and  that  the 
members  should  not  be  surprised  into  a  vote,  but  might  come  prepiued  to  suggest 
every  argument  which  the  importance  of  the  question  may  demand.  And  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Hatsell) — That  such  propositions  shall  receive  their  first  discussion  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  (not,  be  it  observed,  after  the  first  and  second  read- 
ing, as  the  noble  lord  proposed),  is  no  less  wise  and  prudent.  There  every  member 
may  speak  as  often  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  and  is  not  confined  in  delivering  his 
opinion  by  those  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  when  speaking  in  the  House,  and 
which,  in  matters  of  account  and  computation,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
.  .1  '.       '....  if.M'esso:  Hy  deprive  On'  TToit.>e  of  much  real  and  useful  information."    He 

'iiid  quuto  several  ot!:'T  (:!!.«•■«  wliiri.  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  re- 
quired, rhouirh  t^-  o\.'  'c-  \.  :i  miMu  i^pecial  one.  In  1825,  a  case  occurred  on  the 
p<»tition  :i  ,  .*:.  v.\!iu^iU;u,  who  pn.^^ed  for  compensation  on  account  of  losses 
*  !rt-  !!>vil  liy  riot.H.  at  niasprow.  Toin  fdated  to  an  individual,  and  yet  the  case  was 
.']i«'»ttc. ,  n  by  ."  Committee  of  W;:;.  -  i-.nd  Means.  In  1831,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
'..  '  :■  'h'  -  l.'ni  hiuisr'.r  for  re^rul;;:  ig  the  game-laws,  and  a  duty  of  £2  was 
■i  ,  >cu  on  gt-aii'r::;  i;cen(v.*s.  Vm  'hat  bill  brought  in  with  the  clause  in  it 
proposing  a  uix  ui  ^ic  i"  I:«u ;  iho  LiL  was  brought  in  with  only  a  reference  to  the 
clauses  which  imposed  the  duties.  There  was  this  note  affixed  to  them,  and  printed 
in  italics — ''*•  these  clauses  to  be  introduced  in  the  committee."  These  were  all 
instances  of  local  taxes,  to  be  applied  to  local  objects.  Now,  what  were  the  objects 
of  the  present  bill  ?  One  of  the  objects  was  the  building  of  churches  throughout 
Ireland.  Could  there  be  any  object  more  general  than  the  building  of  churches 
throughout  all  that  part  of  the  empire  ?  He  would  assert  that  this  tax  had  a  refer- 
ence generally  to  the  people ;  and  if  that  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Avhich  he  had  read,  and  which  declared  that  no  tax  should  be  proceeded  in  bnt 
through  the  intervention  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  were  not  considered 
a  dead  letter,  then  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  raised,  but  that,  before  they  proceeded 
with  this  bill,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  should  come  to  a  resolution  as  to 
the  money  clauses.  He  conceived  that  the  noble  lord  must  see  the  necessity  of 
consenting  to  his  proposition,  and  of  introducing  those  clauses  to  the  House  between 
the  first  and  second  reading  of  the  bill.  There  was,  at  least,  so  much  doubt  on  the 
subject  as  called  for  serious  consideration. 

After  some  discussion,  I-.ord  Althorp  consented  to  defer  the  Onler  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  until  some  day  next  week,  in  order  that  tlie  House 
mitrht,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  time  to  consider  the  question  that  had  been  raised. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  suggest  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
at  once  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  search  into  precedents  upon  this  point, 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  House,  either  to-morrow  night  or  upon  Monday  next, 
n  the  subject,  in  order  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  House  with  regard  to  it.  If 
such  a  course  should  not  be  adopted,  the  House  would  come  to  the  decision  of  the 
question  upon  Monday  not  one  whit  better  prepared  than  it  was  at  present. 

'i'he  committee  was  appointed  accordingly,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  oh  Monday. 
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SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Mahch  25,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Al thorps  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  The  noble  lord  then  mo.ed  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  James  Graham  concluded  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  moving,  '*  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee  that  27,000  men,  including  m  irines,  should  be  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  thirteen  lunar  months  ending  the  31st  March,  1834." 

Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment,  That  the  vote  should  be  reduced  by  sub- 
stituting 20,000,  for  27,000,  men. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  by  Sir  Edward  Codrington, — 

Sib  lioBEBT  Pebl  observed,  that  if  he  did  not  rise  immediately  upon  the  lion, 
admiral's  sitting  down,  it  was  that  ho  felt  justice  required  that  the  explanation  rela- 
tive to  a  right  hon.  gentleman  who  was  absent  should  first  be  given.  Ue  must  say, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  parliamentary  experience  of  any  man  who  now 
heard  him,  there  had  never  been  a  more  extraordinary  appeal  than  that  which  the 
hon.  admiral  had  just  made. — In  1827,  the  battle  of  Nuvarino  was  fought.  Ue 
(Sir  liobert  Peel)  was  recalled  to  otfice  in  1828.  A  question  was  then  put  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  battle,  or  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  gpive 
the  best  answer  he  could  to  it.  In  giving  that  answer,  and  in  making  some  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  that  engagement,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
made  some  statement,  which  had  given  offence  to  the  hon.  admiral.  The  hon. 
admiral  said,  that  he  had  read  that  statement  in  OalignanCa  paper,  and  that  that 
statement  did  not  correspond  with  the  fact  [Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  he  found 
the  same  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament],  Well,  then,  in  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
UamerU.  But  was  he  to  l)e  made  responsible  for  statements  published  of  him  in 
OalignanCt  paper  or  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament — statements  made  four  years 
since,  and  the  subject  of  which  had  of  course  in  that  time  escaped  his  memory  ? 
He  was  always  willing  enough  to  do  justice  to  any  man  about  whom  he  hud  made, 
or  was  reported  to  have  made,  an  erroneous  statement;  but  was  there  any  fair- 
ness in  withholding  from  him  an  imputation  of  this  sort  at  tlie  time,  when  if  he 
had  made  it,  he  could  have  best  explained  it,  and  then  calling  on  him  five  years 
afterwards  for  an  explanation,  and  not  even  then  condescending  to  state  what  Galijnma 
had  put  into  his  mouth,  and  what  he  was  expected  to  answer?  Surely  the  hon.  ad- 
miral might  have  had  the  courtesy  yesterday  or  this  morning  to  have  given  him 
notice  of  this  matter — to  have  said,  that  he  was  to  bo  accused  of  doing  the  hon.  ad- 
miral wrong.  Had  this  been  done,  he  should  have  done  his  best  to  have  satisfied  the 
hon.  admiral — ^he  should  have  referreil  to  particulars  about  the  several  thousand 
slaves,  and  he  should  have  then  been  prepared  to  meet  the  accusation  of  the  hon. 
admiral.  But  now  he  was  totally  unprepared;  the  more  especially,  as  he  had  had  no 
concern  with  the  instructions  which  led  to  that  battle.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  above  all,  because  he  had  no  communication  from  the  hon.  admiral,  ho  was  now 
quite  unable  to  give  any  explanation  from  memory  alone. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  he  had  made  communication  about  this  matter  in 
three  official  letters.  lie  wrote  to  Lord  Melville,  requesting  him  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  right  hon.  baronet;  he  did  so  because  that  was  the  more  regular  and 
business-like  way,  and  he  mentioned  it  afterwards  to  the  right  hon.  baronet^s  brother, 
Mr.  William  Peel.  , 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that  the  hon.  admiral  ought  to  have  given  him  notice 
that  he  was  to  be  called  on  to-night.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  matter  from  the  Debates  themselves ;  he  accordingly  asked  a  friend  to  fetch)him 
not  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  for  that  was  not  in  their  librarv,  but  the  ParUamen- 
tary  Dehaten;  but  the  volume  he  wanted  could  not  be  procured  at  the  moment.  He 
was  now  glad  that  it  could  not,  for  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  called  on,  in  justice 
to  himself,  to  give  from  such  materials  alone  an  answer  to  a  matter  thus  unexpectedly 
put  forward.  He  again  protested  against  being  made  responsible  for  what  appeared 
either  in  Oalignani's  paper  or  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  repeated,  that  he  ought 
to  have  had  notice  of  this  matter. 
-  C^  a  diYision,  the  ameudment  was  Degatived  by  347  to  44;  majority  303. 
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^  CORRECTNESS  OF  THE  REPORTED  DEBATES. 

V  /  Mabch  26, 1833. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  an  opportuoitj  might  be  conceded  to  him  of  saying 
a  few  words  to  explain  the  language  respecting  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
affair  at  Navarino,  which  had  been  complained  of  by  the  gallant  admiral  opposite. 
The  House,  he  took  for  granted,  would  bear  in  mind,  that  for  the  last  three  years 
he  had  been  without  any  notification  from  the  gallant  admiral  that  he  had  any  the 
most  remote  intention  of  bringing  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
It  had  been,  however,  brought  before  the  House ;  and  he  felt  it  due,  not  only  to  the 
House,  but  to  the  gallant  admiral  and  to  himself,  to  explain  how  the  matter  really 
stood;  he  likewise  felt  it  was  due  to  all  parties  that  he  should  postpone  making  that 
explanation  until  he  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  it  satisfactory  by 
consulting  all  the  moans  of  information  within  his  reach.  Had  he  made  any  accusa- 
tion against  the  gallant  admiral  under  the  influence  of  error,  or  if,  in  full  possession 
of  the  facts,  he  had  stated  them  to  the  House  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  unfairness 
towards  the  gallant  admiral,  no  lapse  of  time  should  have  prevented  him  from  doing 
tardy  justice  to  a  party  aggrieved ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  shoold  have 
been  anxious  to  repair  a  wrong,  so  should  he  be  equally  anxious  and  prompt  to 
defend  and  vindicate  his  own  conduct  when  he  felt  it,  as  he  did  feel  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  be  unassailable.  The  g^lant  admiral  had  told  them,  that  he  purposely 
postponed  giving  his  explanation  on  the  subject  of  Navarino  until  he  should  be 
enabled  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  a  Reformed  Parliament. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  had 
written  to  Lord  Melville,  the  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  moment  he  saw  a 
report  of  the  right  hon.  baronet^s  speech,  contradicting  the  right  hon.  baronet*s 
statement,  with  the  understanding  that  Lord  Melville  would  communicate  his  con- 
tradiction to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  his  colleague.  He  thought  that  the  most 
delicate  way.  After  that  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  William  Peel.  [Sir 
Robert  Peel :  What  time  was  that  ?]  I  do  not  now  exactly  remember  the  exact 
time.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is  not  three  years  ago;  but  I  cannot  speak 
positively. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  appealed  to  the  House,  whether  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
gallant  officer's  statement  last  night  was  not,  that  he  had  communicated  with  Mr. 
William  Peel  on  the  subject  recently.  At  least,  most  certainly,  that  was  his  own 
impression.  •  Well,  the  gallant  officer  had  at  last  brought  forward  his  charge— 
confident  of  justice  and  redress  from  that  Reformed  Parliament.  He  could  tell  the 
gallant  officer  that  he  did  not  appeal  to  that  Reformed  Parliament  with  more  con- 
fidence than  he  did.  He  had  not  solicited  the  attendance  of  a  single  friend ;  if 
any  of  his  friends  chanced  to  be  present,  it  was  merely  accidental.  He  cared  not  that 
the  tribunal  was  a  Reformed  Parliament,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  addressing  an 
assembly  of  English  gentlemen  who,  as  such,  would  be  incapable  of  permitting 
themselves  to  be  for  a  moment  influenced  by  party  or  political  feelings  in  judging  of 
a  question  of  a  personal  nature.  No  reformer  in  that  House  could  have  a  more 
implicit  reliance  on  its  honour  and  equity.  The  question  then  was,  not  what  might 
have  appeared  in  some  foreign  newspaper,  as  the  report  of  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  gallant  officer's  conduct,  but  whether  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  a  minister 
of  ihe  Crown,  did  make  a  statement  in  his  place  in  parliament  inconsistent  with  fact, 
and  bearing  hardly  upon  the  gallant  officer's  professional  conduct.  This  was  the 
question  between  them,  and  in  discussing  it  he  would  dismiss  all  |)etty  cavils  respect- 
ing mere  verbal  expressions.  The  statement  alluded  to  by  the  gallant  officer  was 
made  by  him  on  the  drd  April,  1828,  very  nearly  ^ye  years  ago.  It  was  on  ^e  face 
of  it  not  very  easy  for  him  to  remember  the  precise  words  uttered  by  him  on  that 
occasion ;  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  refreshing  his  recollection,  except  the  con- 
tempnrury  publications  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  He  had  that  morning 
carefully  examined  those  publications — indeed  had  taken  more  pains  to  ascertain 
what  he  was  alleged  to  have  said  than  on  any  other  occasion  within  his  remem- 
brance. Among  the  publications  which  he  had  consulted,  he  had  referred  to  two 
morning  papers  of  character  and  influence^  and  whose  politics  were,  moreover,  uni- 
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formly  opposed  to  his  own — he  meant  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Chrtmide.    He 
particularly  referred  to  these  two  journals,  as  well  on  account  of  their  being  opposed 
to  hira  in  politics,  as  that  their  reports  could  not  possibly  have  been  revised  or  cor- 
rected by  him.     He  would  refer  also  to  the  report  published  in  Hansard's  Parlior 
mentary  Debates^  which  was  essentially  the  same  as  The  Times  report,  and  he  would 
quote  it  the  rather  because,  besides  its  agreement  with  The  Times  and  Morning 
Chronicle  report,  from  having  the  advantage  of  more  time  for  revision  and  collation 
with  other  reports,  it  was  the  received  and  authentic  record  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament.     Well,  then,  the  question  was,  did  The  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle 
faithfully  report  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion  alluded  to?     He  would  not  shelter 
himself  behind  any  verbal  inaccuracies  that  might  be  discovered  in  those  reports,  but 
would  at  once  avow  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  ability 
with  which  they  must  have  reported  what  fell  from  him.     He  would  abide  by  these 
reports;  they  were  honest  and  able;  ho  would  be  responsible  for  every  word  which 
they  represented  him  to  have  spoken.     He  would  vindicate  them  under  any  circum- 
stances and  at  any  place.     The  gallant  officer  had  referred  to  another  publication. 
He  would  not  answer  for  that;  if  it  differed  from  those  reports,  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  admitted,  it  was  incorrect.    The  point  simply  was,  whether  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
or  was  not  a  correct  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  his  Migest/s  government.     Two 
other  parties  were  more  immediately  concerned,  the  Earl  of  Dudley  and  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson;  from  both  of  whom  he  had  occasionally  differed  in  politics,  but  for  both  of 
whom  he  hud  ever  entertained  great  respect,  and  both  were  then  no  more.     The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palraorston),  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  what 
was  passing  at  the  time,  would  be  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  or  to 
the  error  of  his  statements.  At  an  early  period  of  the  session  the  question  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse),  whether  the  gallant  admiral 
was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  battle  fought  by  him  at  Navarino; 
and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  wa«,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  obliged  to  oppose  the  motion. 
Rut  he  appealed  to  the  House  whether  he  opposed  it  in  a  temper  that  indicated  any 
indisposition  on  his  part  to  do  justice  to  the  g^lant  admiral  ?     He  stated  on  that 
occasion,  **  that  his  Majesty*8  government  were  as  willing  as  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  do  justice  to  the  gallantry 
of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  late  affair;  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  without  a  hope, 
that  the  hon.  mover,  instead  of  pressing  the  question  to  a  division,  would  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  take  that  course  which  would, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the 
gallant  officer,  most  agreeable  to  the  consistency  of  parliament,  and,  as  he  believed, 
to  the  wishes  of  the  country  at  large."    He  placed  his  opposition  to  the  motion  on 
such  grounds,  that  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster,  declared 
that  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  it;  and  he  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  his 
political  opponents,  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  it  would  confirm  his  statement, 
that,  in  opposing  the  motion,  he  manifested  no  temper,  nor  tone,  which  could  war- 
rant the  belief  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  illiberal  feeling  towards  the 
gallant  adniind.     But  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1828,  a  question  was  put  to  him  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  his  answer  to  which  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  observa- 
tions which  the  gallant  admiral  last  night  applied  to  him.  About  that  time  a  report, 
which  created  a  great  feeling  of  indignation,  reached  this  country,  that  the  wreck 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  had  arrived  at  Alexandria,  having  on  board  a  consider- 
able number  of  Greek  slaves,  who  were  taken  to  the  markets  of  the  place  and  sold. 
He  did  not  know  the  exact  period  when  the  rumour  reached  this  country,  but  the 
first  (]uestion  relating  to  the  affair  was  asked  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  that  question 
was  repeated  by  his  gallant  friend  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1828. 
On  roferring  to'the  report  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion  (and  he  again  declared 
that  for  that  report  he  was  in  no  way  responsible,  it  having  been  made  without 
reference  to  him,  though  he  felt  himself  bound,  in  justice  to  his  own  character,  and 
to  those  now  no  more,  to  abide  by  its  substance),  he  found  that  the  answer  given  by 
him  to  the  ciuestion  of  his  gallant  friend  was  as  follows: — "  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said^ 
he  had  already  stated,  that  in  1825,  and  consequently  long  before  the  protocol  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  and  long  before  the  treaty  of 
the  6th  of  July,  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  received  indistinct  intelligence,  that  the 
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commander  of  the  Egyptian  forces  intended  to  take  away  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea  to  serve  in  Egypt ;  and  before  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  was  entered  into, 
a  distinct  and  formal  intimation  wasi  given  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  that  his  Majesty  would 
never  agree  to  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  or  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea  to  be  converted  into  slaves  by  force.**  This  must  be  a  most  correct  report, 
because  it  was  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  considering 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  debates  in  that  House  were  reported,  he  was 
bound  in  justice  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  fairness  and  impartiality  of  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  report  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  report  so  correct 
in  substance  as  the  one  he  had  just  read.  In  consequence  of  the  intimation  that 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Morea  was  to  be  transported  to  Egypt,  orders  were 
lent  out  from  this  country,  in  consequence  of  which,  an  officer,  who  was  an  honour 
to  his  profession,  and  whose  loss  his  country,  as  well  as  his  immediate  connexions, 
must  deeply  deplore — he  meant  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Spencer — was  despatched  to 
Ibrahim  racha,  with  instructions  to  notify  to  him,  that  if  he  iotendcd  to  carry  on 
the  war  on  such  principles,  England  would  interfere  with  a  naval  force  to  prevent 
acts  so  inconsistent  with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  with  common  humanity.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  then  went  on  to  state — *^  that  instructions  had  been  given  to  the 
British  admiral  before  the  battle  took  place,  and  these  instructions  were  conse- 
quently still  in  force,  by  which  the  British  fleet  was  directed  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment whatever  of  the  Egyptian  force;  with  this  exception  only,  that  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  remove  the  Egyptian  army  from  the  Morea,  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  for  the  execution  of  such  an  attempt;  but  it  was  perfectly  understood  that 
the  Egyptian  forces  only  were  to  be  removed,  and  that  any  attempt  at  removing  any 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  Morea  was  to  be  resisted."  Now,  let  the  House 
remark  the  proof  he  could  give  of  the  extraordinary  correctness  of  this  report.  He 
had  referred  to  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Dudley,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1827,  before  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  in  office,  and  as  the  battle  of  Navarino  took  plaee 
on  October  20th,  the  instructions  must  have  been  drawn  up  six  weeks  before  the  news 
of  the  battle  reached  this  country.  They  ran  thus : — *'  The  commander  of  the  British 
fleet  will  concert  with  the  commanders  of  the  Allied  Powers  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  preventing  any  movements  by  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  forces.** 
By  the  same  opportunity,  pursuant  to  the  protocol  of  the  15th  of  October,  1827« 
under  which  thcne  instructions  were  also  sent  out,  this  instruction  was  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Three  Powers  in  the  Mediterranean: — 

The  admiral,  to  whom  the  task  of  watching  the  port  of  Navarino  shall  be  allotted^ 
by  mutual  agreement  betwixt  himself  and  his  colleagues,  should  be  instructed  to  hold 
out,  in  concert  with  him,  every  inducement  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  to  his  son, 
to  withdraw  the  I^ptian  ships  and  land  forces  altogether  from  Greece,  and  to  assure 
them  that  every  facility  and  protection  will  be  given  for  their  safe  return  to  Alexan- 
dria; but  ho  is,  on  no  account,  to  enter  into  any  stipnlation  for  allowing  the  shipa 
to  return  to  Alexandria  without  the  troops. 

Secret  instruction.    Annexed  G.  to  the  protocol  15th  October. 

It  is  thought  expedient,  not  only  that  the  regular  commerce  of  neutrals;  that  is,  such 
as  is  not  carried  on  in  order  to  aid  the  belligerents,  should  proceed  uninterrupted, 
but  that  interruption  should  be  confined  to  neutrals  sailing  under  the  convoy  of 
Turkish  ships  of  war. 

Such  were  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Dudley,  at  least  a  month  before  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  reached  this  country.  Now,  was  not  the  report  of 
his  speech,  as  far  as  he  had  read  it,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  facts  which  occurred 
and  the  instructions  which  were  actually  given?  He  had  g^ne  on  in  his  speech  to 
say:  ^^  On  the  28th  of  December,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  forty -five  sail,  arrived  at 
Alexandria.  This  fleet  was  the  remnant  of  that  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
action  at  Navarino.  These  vessels  had  on  l)oard  the  disabled  seamen  and  soldiers, 
and  also  some  women  and  children,  but  what  the  number  of  them  was  he  could  not 
tell."  The  gallant  admiral  stated  last  night  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  given  conn* 
tenance  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  vigilance  of  the  British  fleet,  by  declaring 
that  16,000  or  18,000  slaves  had  been  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  Morea.  Now, 
how  stood  the  facts  ?    Sir  Robert  Wilson  said^  "  that  ofiicial  advice  had  been  rec«7ed 
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— that  he  had  heard  even  7,000  persons — but  certainly  several  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  tlie  Morea,  put  on  board 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  landed  at  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.**  If  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  spirit  towards  the 
gallant  admiral,  he  certainly  should  not  have  been  anxious  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  slaves  who  were  stated  to  have  been  thus  carried  away.  But  what  were  his 
observations  on  this  point?  He  was  reported  to  have  said:  *Uhe  number  of  the  per- 
sons taken  away  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  ho  had  seen  an  account,  which  rested  oa 
tolerable  authority,  and  that  account  stated  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  600/* 
The  fact  was,  that  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  Greeks  carried  away  by  the 
Turco- Egyptian  fleet  varied  from  5,000  to  600;  but  he,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
countenance  any  exaggerations,  mentioned  the  very  lowest  account  which  he  had 
heani.  Did  the  gpallant  admiral  remember  the  interview  he  had  with  the  Pacha  of 
Eg}'pt,  on  August  6th,  1828,  and  the  report  which  he  made  in  consequence  of  that 
interview!  [Sir  Edward  Codrington:  Very  well.]  He  h:id  brouKht  with  him  the 
memorandum  of  that  conference,  aud  would  read  it  to  the  House.    It  ran  thus — 

'*  Memorandum  of  a  Conference  held  at  Alexandria,  on  the  6th  of  August^ 
1 8*28,  between  Sir  Edward  Codrington  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

**  The  admiral  said,  that  the  only  circumstance  that  might  remove  any  objections 
on  the  part  of  his  government,  would  be  an  engagement  by  his  Highness  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  towards  obtaiuing  the  liberty  of  as  many  Greek  slaves  as  possible 
— ^that  his  Highness  was  aware  how  loud  the  cry  had  been  both  in  England  and 
France  on  this  subject,  and  more  particularly  by  the  deportation  which  took  place 
subsenaently  to  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

**  His  highness  stated  positively  that  not  one  slave  had  been  made  subsequent  to 
that  battle— that  1,900  Greeks  were  brought  over;  1,200  Candiotes — greatest  part 
wives  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

**The  admiral  observed,  that  the  not  having  prevented  the  return  of  those  ships 
containing  slaves,  was  a  frreat  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  so  that  he  must  ao 
every  thing  which  he  could  to  procure  their  release.*' 

Surely  the  gallant  admiral  would,  after  that,  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  that  he 
countenanced  the  impression  that  thousands  of  slaves  were  received  at  Alexandria. 
He  had  read  nearly  the  whole  of  his  speech  as  it  was  found  in  Hawtard^  except  the 
concluding  paragraph,  which  was  this: — **The  subject  was  one  to  which  ministers 
hod  given  their  best  attention.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  in 
this  country,  instructions  had  been  sent  out  to  the  British  admiral,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  very  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  enter  into  full  explanations  witln 
out  any  prejudice  to  the  public  service.''  That  was  the  whole  of  the  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  he  had  alluded  to,  and  he  defied  any  [»erson  to  discover 
in  it  any  thing  indicating  an  illiberal  spirit  towards  the  gallant  admiral.  The  gal- 
lant officer  said,  that  despatches  were  not  sent  to  him  immediately  after  the  arrival 
in  this  country  of  the  reports  of  the  transportation  of  the  Greek  population  to  Egypt. 
["  Hear,"  from  Sir  Eflward  Codrington.]  But  of  what  importance  was  it  whether 
they  were  sent  immediately  or  notP  He  had  then  stated  in  his  place  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  specific  information;  but  admitting  that  he  did  use  the  word  ^Mm- 
mediately,"  let  the  House  see  what  period  of  time  elapsed  before  instructions  on  this 
point  were  conveyed  to  the  gallant  admiral.  It  must  be  recollected  by  the  House 
that  no  instructions  could  be  sent  to  the  gallant  admiral  which  were  not  addressed 
to  the  three  commanders  of  the  combined  fleet;  and  before  that  could  be  done,  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  a  conference  and  prepare  a  protocol.  Not  having  the  docu- 
ments at  present  in  his  possession,  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Elgyptian  fleet  saile<l 
from  Navarino  on  the  27tli  December,  or  whether  that  was  the  day  on  which  it 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  but  he  found  that  a  conference  was  held  on  the  Tith  of  March, 
doubtless  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intimation  of  the  landing  of  a  portion 
of  the  Greek  population  at  Alexandria.  At  that  conference  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  adminds  commanding  the  combined  squadron  in  the  Levant,  expressly  refer- 
ring to  the  accounts  received  from  Alexandria,  in  these  words: — ^*  In  consequence  of 
iniormation  received  from  Alexandria,  that  a  great  number  of  Greek  captives,  among 
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whom  are  many  women  and  children,  have  been  lately  sect  from  the  Morea  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  in  the  market  of  Alexandria,  you  will  hasten  to  announce  to  Ibraham 
Pacha,  that  you  have  positive  orders  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  such  outrages;  and 
in  case  you  should  find  any  of  their  captives  on  board  the  Tcssels  that  yon  shall  have 
occasion  to  visit,  you  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  and  to 
send  them  with  safety  to  some  point  of  Greece  not  occupied  by  their  enemies.      Those 
instructions  were  agfreed  to  at  a  conference  held  March  12th.     Knowing  the  nature 
of  these  instructions,  was  he  not  warranted  in  saying,  on  the  question  bein^  asked 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  uiat  the 
Greek  population  was  being  carried  away  to  Egypt,  instructions  were  sent  out  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act?    lie  had  quoted  the  whole  of  the  speech  made  by 
titm  on  the  Srd  of  April;  but  in  answer  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  wtio  '* expressed  a 
wish  that  proper  steps  would  be  taken  to  restore  those  unhappy  people  who  had  been 
carried  away  into  slavcnr  to  the  home  from  which  they  had  been  so  atrociously 
removed;**  and  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  said  *Uhat  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
enquiry  in  which  the  government  was  engaged  referred  to  the  most  convenient 
measures  for  restoring  the  unhappy  victims  to  their  country;^*  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
stated,  '*  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  possible  entirely  to  go  that  length.     Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  instructions  of  government  had  been  strictly  complied  with,  the 
transportation  of  those  persons  would  have  been  prevented/*     In  that  observation  he 
all'ided  to  the  orders  issued  before  the  battle  of  Navarino,  requiring  the  Greek  ports 
to  be  blockaded,  and  that  the  Egyptian  ships  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ports 
of  the  Morea  unless  they  carried  with  them  the  Egyptian  army.    He  appealed  to  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  whether  the  construction  which  he  put  on  these  orders 
was  not  the  same  as  had  been  put  on  them  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  other  members  of 
the  government?     If  those  orders  had  been  complied  with,  no  Greek  captives  could 
have  been  carried  away;  but  did  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  impute  blame  to  the  gallant 
admiral  ?  No  man  could  read  the  report  of  his  speech  without  acknowledging  that,  whilst 
he  was  desirous  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  government,  he  was  also  anxious  to  do  the 
gallant  admiral  strict  justice.  He  went  on  to  state,  that  **no  blame  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  conduct  of  our  fleet,  the  physical  powers  and  means  of  which  had  been  cramped 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino;  but  the  onlers,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  execute  them  fully, 
were  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  hostile  fleet,  unless  one  which  should  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  English  admiral,  and  of  which  the  object  should  be  to  transport  the  Elffyp* 
tian  forces  employed  in  the  Morea  back  to  their  own  country."    That  was  the  whole 
of  the  statement  which  he  had  made,  and  thus,  while  vindiciiting  the  government 
from  blame,  he  also  said,  tliat  he  cast  no  censure  on  the  gallant  admiral  for  not  car- 
rying into  effect  his  instnicfion,  because  he  knew  the  physical  powers  of  the  fleet  were 
cramped  by  the  battle  of  Navarino.    The  gallant  admiral  last  night  complained  that 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  stated  that  despatches  were  sent  out  to  him  immediately 
or  within  forty-eight  hours  afler  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the  transportation 
of  tlie  Greek  population  to  Eg^t.     In  none  of  the  reports  to  which  he  had  alluded 
did  he  find  any  mention  of  that  circumstance.    In  Hansard's  Debates  he  was  reputed 
to  have  said,  **  As  the  intelligence  at  present  stood,  the  extent  of  the  spoliation  that 
had  been  committed  was  uncertain.     Unfortunately,  those  slaves  had  been  landed  in 
Ecrypt,  and  sold  in  the  public  market.     If  the  ships  which  contained  them  had  been 
taken  at  sea,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  about  their  disposal,  but  now  they 
were  probably  divided,  and  the  property  of  private  individuals.  At  present  he  would 
go  no  further  than  to  repeat,  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  the  most  active  enquiry  had  been  entered  upon  by  government  as  to  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  case.     Sufficient  information  had  not  yet  been  received, 
but  the  investigation  was  going  on.**     The  gallant  admiral  had  stated  that  he  read 
in  GalignanCs  paper,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  stated  that  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  a  despatch  was  sent  out  to  him. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  observed  that  he  saw  the  statement  in  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament, 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Certainly  wherever  the  gallant  admiral  saw  the  statement,  it 
was  not  in  any  of  the  reports  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  by  which,  as  they  were 
in  exact  conformity  with  what  he  had  said,  he  was  ready  to  abide.  Of  this  he  was 
certain,  that  within  three  days  at  most  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  in  England,  a 
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despatch  on  the  subject  was  sent,  not  to  the  g^Iant  admiral  opposite,  but  to  Mr. 
Barker,  the  British  resident  at  Constantinople.  That  despatch  required  immediate 
enquiry  into  all  the  facts,  and  the  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  release  and  restora- 
tiou  of  the  captives.  These  things  he  knew  to  be  facts,  and  he  could  not  doubt  them. 
When  he  was  asked  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  redemption  of  the  Greek  cap- 
tives,  of  course  he  replied  by  referring  to  the  communications  made  to  Mr.  Barker, 
by  whom  the  steps  were  to  be  taken.  What  was  the  imprecision  made  upon  the 
House  by  his  statement?  Did  the  House  think  that  he  had  not  acted  fairly  towards 
the  gallant  admiral?  He  found  in  the  Chronicle  report  that  the  debate  concluded 
with  the  following  observation  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke: — **  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  bore 
testimony  to  the  disabled  state  of  our  vessels  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  was 
happy  to  hear  that,  whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  the  removal 
of  the  Greek  captives  from  the  Morea,  no  blame  or  negligence  whatever  was  imput- 
able to  our  officers  engaged  in  the  gallant  action  of  Navarino.**  That  was  said 
by  a  man  who  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  professional  fame  of  every  officer  in  the 
navy;  and  if  he  TSir  R.  Peel)  had  done  injustice  to  any  officer  employed  in  that  expe- 
dition. Sir  Joseph  Yorke  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  him  for  doing  so. 
He  might  make  other  observations  on  this  subject,  but  he  had  mentioned  all  that 
was  material.  The  reports  which  he  had  quoted  were  those  of  The  Times,  the 
Chronicle^  and  Hansard's  Debates;  all  of  which  were  most  correct  in  substance,  and 
in  none  of  which  did  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  by  the  gallant  admiral  appear. 
He  had  stated  the  authority  upon  which  he  had  made  those  statements,  and  the 
nature  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  instructions  by  one  member  of  that  govern- 
ment which  sent  them  out;  he  had  appealed  to  the  recollection  of  those  present  as  to 
the  tone  and  temper  in  which  those  statements  were  made,  and  he  now  asked  that 
House,  whether  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the  gallant  admiral  was  founded 
in  fact,  or  had  been  made  in  a  manner  consistent  with  courtesy?  He  was  sure  the 
gallant  admiral  would,  upon  consideration,  confess  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  shown 
every  disposition  to  do  him  justice.  The  question  was  whether  he  had  put  a  correct 
construction  on  the  instructions  of  government  ?  If  any  motion  were  maile  for  the 
production  of  the  official  documents  he  would  be  most  ready  to  second  it;  and  he 
asserted,  that  the  letters  written  by  the  admiralty,  by  Lord  Dudley,  and  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  would  be  found  in  precise  conformity  with  his  present  statements.  He 
was  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him.  If 
he  had  been  conscious  that  he  had  ever  made  any  observations  which  were  unfair  to 
the  gallant  admiral,  the  lapse  of  time  should  not  have  prevented  him  from  doing  the 
gallant  admiral  justice  now.  For  the  speeches  which  might  have  been  attributed  to 
him  in  foreign  newspapers  he  was  not  responsible,  but  he  wa<«  quite  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  reports  to  which  he  had  already  alluded.  There  might  be  slight  variations  in 
those  reports,  but  that  did  not  impeach  their  general  accuracy.  An  expression  might 
not  be  heard,  or  might  be  misconstrued,  and  yet  the  general  bearing  of  the  report 
might  be  substantially  accurate  and  correct.  For  instance  he  had  seen  it  stated  in 
ti:e  papers  of  this  morning,  that  the  gallant  admiral  had  said,  that  he  had  made  a 
communication  on  this  subject  to  Lord  Melbourne.  Now,  the  gallant  admiral  had 
done  no  such  thing,  nor  did  he  state  that  he  had.  He  said,  that  he  had  made 
a  communication  to  Lord  Melville.  He  again  repeated,  that  the  reports  of  the 
words  attributed  to  him  in  1828,  in  the  papers  to  which  he  had  before  referred, 
were  correct :  and  they  proved  that  he  had  made  no  statement  that  was  inconsistent 
with  facts,  that  was  inconsistent  with  impartiality,  or  with  justice  to  the  gallant 
admiral. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  statement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  If  the  right  hon.  baronet  had,  at  any  former  time,  been  kind  enough  to  say 
as  much  in  answer  to  his  application  for  redress,  as  he  had  said  that  evening,  the 
House  would  never  have  heard  any  complaint  from  him.  If  he  had  been  wantmg  in 
courtesy  to  the  right  hon.  baronet  yesterday,  in  bringing  this  question  so  unexpect- 
edly forward,  he  was  unintentionallv  so,  and  tendered  his  apology  for  it  to  the  House. 
He  would  fearlessly  assert,  that  neither  in  spirit  nor  in  letter  bad  he  ever  disobeyed 
any  orders  which  he  had  received  as  an  officer.  So  far  was  he  from  bearing  any  ill- 
will  to  the  right  hon.  baronet,  that  he  would  conclude  as  he  begao,  by  declaring,  that  if 
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the  riffbt  hoD.  baronet  bad  at  any  previous  time  said  what  he  had  tliat  night  said,  h* 
should  have  been  perfectly  satis^ed. 

8ir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  admiral  had  now  stated  he  had 
not  had  any  intention  of  making  any  pergonal  remarks  upon  him,  he  was  boand  to 
&ay,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  have  said  any  thing  that 
was  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  admiral.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  obsenre 
in  his  own  justification,  tiiat  the  hon.  admiral  had  made  use  of  very  strong  expres- 
sions, whicK,  together  with  the  unexpected  call  made  on  him  last  night  for  ao 
explanation,  had  made  him  reply,  perhaps,  rather  warmly.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  a  diiference  between  them  as  to  the  instructions  that  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
hon.  admiral,  which  was  the  only  point  at  issue.  He  should  now  only  add,  that  if, 
two  days  ago,  the  hon.  admiral  liad  placed  in  his  hands  the  book  now  referred  to, 
and  had  asked  him  whether  he  had  made  a  statement  with  any  intention  of  casting 
blame  upon  him,  the  gallant  admiral  surely  could  not  doubt  that  he  should  have  at 
once  denied  any  intention  of  giving  pain  to  the  hon.  admiral.  Whatever  he  bad 
said  was  the  result  of  the  hasty  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  him.  The  hon. 
admiral  had  asked  him  to  read  a  certain  pamphlet;  In  return,  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  entreat  the  bun.  admiral  to  read  that  which,  as  far  as  it  could  be  so,  was 
an  authentic  account  of  what  he  had  stated  on  the  occasion  in  question.  lie 
should  only  add  now,  that  he  had  not  any  recollection  whatever  of  Lord  Melville 
having  made  any  communication  to  him  on  this  subject. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  ready  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
that,  in  whatever  was  then  said,  no  blame  was  meant  to  be  cast  upon  the  hon.  and 
g^lant  admiral,  though  the  impression  of  the  government  certainly  was,  that  if  his 
fleet  was  in  a  state  to  keep  the  sea,  he  was  authorized  to  intercept  the  transportation, 
of  these  slaves.  The  enquiry  was  only  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  of  the  case. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said,  that  if  what  had  been  attributed  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  or  what  he  liad  said  were  ten  times  as  strong,  the  moment  he  heard  him 
deny  that  he  had  any  intention  to  cast  any  blame  on  him  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  would  abide  by  the  reports  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had  not  pointed  out  to  him  the  observations  of  which  he 
complained  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  said  he  would  hand  the  report  to  him. 

The  conversation  then  dropped. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANFS  MUSEUM. 
Apbil  1,  1833. 

Mr.  Cobbett  presented  a  petition  against  this  bill.  The  petitioner,  Mr.  George 
Soane,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  Soane,  ^*  prayed  to  be  heard  in  person,  or 
by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  that  House  against  the  passing  of  the  bill,  or  tliat  the 
Ilouse  would  take  such  other  steps  as  it  might  deom  meet  to  prevent  the  object  of 
the  bill.''  The  hon.  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  could  not  justly 
sanction  an  appropriation  of  property  by  which  the  grandchildren  of  Sir  John  Soane 
must  suffer,  and  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  ])resent  bill  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Briscoe  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  objects  of  art  left  by  Sir  J.  Soane  were  sent 
to  the  British  Museum,  it  would  be  of  more  use  to  the  public,  and  a  large  sum 
would  be  thus  saved  for  the  grandchildren.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  delay  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  until  hon.  gentlemen  should  have  made  them- 
irives  more  fully  acquainted  with  its  object. 

Sib  Robbbt  Perl,  said,  in  the  present  instance  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in 
art  had  devoted  his  own  money  to  the  accumulation  of  most  valuable  relics.  He  had 
done  so  by  denying  himself  indulgence  which  other  persons  in  an  equal  station  of 
life  generally  enjoyed ;  and  he  proposed  to  present  that  valuable  collection — a  most 
liberal  act,  indeed,  on  his  part — to  the  public ;  and  all  that  he  now  asked  for  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to  all  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  that  gift.  As 
to  the  gift  itself,  he  thought  that  the  House  and  the  couutry  ought  to  receive  it  with 
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the  greatest  thankfulness,  and  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
suggestion  which  hai  been  thrown  out  by  ttie  him.  member  for  Surrey,  as  to  the 
property  being  place  J  in  the  British  Museum,  lie  meant  to  propose  a  clause  on  the 
thinl  reading  of  tlie  hill,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  place  the  property  io  the 
British  Museum,  thereby  saving  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  a 
separate  establishment. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Cobbett  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  Soanc's  Museum  Act  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  a  clause  to  propose,  which  might,  perhaps,  answer 
the  objections  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham.  The  eflfect  of  the  clause  would  be 
to  enable  Sir  John  Soane,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  bequeath  all 
his  valuable  relics  to  the  British  Museum,  instead  of  placing  them  in  two  houses, 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  Lincoln^s  Inn-fields.  Those  two  houses,  by  the 
clause,  would  thereby  be  placed  again  in  his  absolute  power  and  control,  and  also  so 
much  of^  the  bill  as  related  to  the  money ;  he  would  have  the  whole  control  of 
disposing  of  the  £30,000  and  the  two  houses  as  he  pleased.  The  expense  of  keeping 
up  two  establishments  was  unneccssar}',  and  by  the  proposed  clause,  the  expense  of 
a  separate  establishment  would  be  saved.  There  were  abundant  reasons  why  the 
public  should  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  large  sum  of  money  which  Sir  John 
Soane  had  proposed  to  place  at  its  disposal.  Let  the  public  restore  to  Sir  John  Soane 
the  whole  power  over  that  money.  So  far  from  discouraging  such  splendid  gifts  he 
was  for  receiving  them,  and  acknowledging  them  in  the  fullest  and  most  handsome 
manner,  and  he  noped  that  Sir  John  Soane  would  consider  whether  he  would  not 
better  promote  the  object  he  had  in  view  by  placing  the  relics  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  having  the  collectbn  called  by  his  own  name,  than  by  placing  them  in  a  separate 
establishment. 

The  clause  was  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley  thought  a  great  facility  would  be  afforded  for  inspeeting  the 
collection  if  it  were  removea  to  the  British  Museum ;  he  must,  however,  complain 
that  it  was  not  continually  open. 

Several  other  hen.  members  suggested  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  Museum  open 
to  a  later  hour,  and,  if  possible,  during  the  holidays. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion  that  immense  advantage  would  accrue  if  the  most 
public  notice  possible  was  given  of  the  hours  and  days  on  which  the  Museum  was 
open.  He  knew  tliat  many  persons  coming  from  the  country,  who  were  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  the  British  Museum,  were  disappointed  because  they  happened  to 
go  there  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  not  open. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed. 


CHURCH  REFORM  (IRELAND). 
Apbil  1,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee  on  the  plan  for  regulating  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Ireland, — 

Lord  Althorp,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  proposed  the-  following  re- 
solutions : — 

1 .  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  carr}Mng  into  effect  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  in  the  present 
session  of  parliament  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  said  Lord-lieutenant  be  empowered  to  order 
and  appoint  such  salary  or  other  emoluments  as  he  shall  deem  fit  to  be  paid  to  such 
Commissioners,  not  bemg  bishops. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  proyision 
for  the  abolition  of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  levy  $u  ^nouM 
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assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  all  benefices,  dignitaries, 
and  other  spiritual  promotions  above  the  yearly  value  of  £200,  to  be  applied  to  the 
building,  re-building,  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  other  such  like  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as 
may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and 
stability  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  vestry  assessments  for  any  of  the 
purposes  to  defray  which  the  annual  assessment  mentioned  in  the  preceding  resolu- 
tion may  be  applicable  should  be  abolished ;  and  that  any  law,  statute,  or  usage, 
authorizing  sucii  assessment,  should  be  repealed. 

On  the  question  being  put  on  the  first  resolution, — 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  that  the  order  in  which  the  resolutions  were  brought  forward 
was  calculated  to  create  some  embarrassment.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  resolutions ;  and  concluded  by  saying  he  should  not  move  his  amend- 
ment upon  the  first  resolution,  but  should  reserve  it  for  the  second,  which  involved 
the  principle  of  the  measure.  ^. 

Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Lord  Althorp,  and  several  other  members,  having  ad- 
dressed the  House, — 

Sia  RoBEaT  Pekl  said,  that  if  every  member  who  had  spoken  had  adhered  to  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  and  had  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  resolution 
before  the  committee,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  follow  such  an  excellent  example. 
As  the  first  resolution  was  a  mere  resolution  of  form,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
certain  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  and  as  the  assenting  to  it  would  not 
deprive  liim  of  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners  hereafter,  he 
should  have  made  a  shorter  speech  even  than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  whole  debate  of  the  night  had  turned  upon  the  main  object  of  the  intended 
measure,  contained  in  the  resolutions  which  were  to  follow;  and  as  it  appeared  to 
him  more  convenient  that  they  should  now  discuss  the  main  question,  mstead  of 
resuming  the  discussion  upon  it,  with  five  hours  and  a  half  of  the  debate  lost,  he 
would  then  enter  into  that  discussion.  He  begged,  before  doing  so,  to  observe, 
with  regard  to  the  present  resolution,  that  he  doubted  much  whether  they  ought 
to  establish  the'distinction  of  salaried  and  unsalaried  commissioners.  It  was  plain 
that  the  ecclesiastical  unsalaried  commissioners  would  be  frequently  called  away  to 
the  performance  of  other  duties  ;  that  some  of  them  would  be  summoned  annually 
to  London  to  attend  their  parliamentary  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  practical  work  of  the  commission  would  devolve  upon  those 
salaried  commissioners  who  held  their  situations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  He 
should  therefore  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  objecting  hereafter  to  granting 
salaries  to  those  commissioners.  He  should  now  proceed  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
debate  which  had  been  raised  by  the  second  and  third  resolutions.  The  second 
resolution  regarded  the  abolition  of  first-fruits,  and  the  provision  of  a  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  the  third  resolution  proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  vestry-cess. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  and  a  better  course  of  pro- 
ceeding that  the  abolition  should  not  take  place  until  the  substitute  had  been 
provided.  In  the  way  they  were  proceeding  at  present  they  were  only  reacting  the 
part  which  they  had  acted  last  session,  when  they  decidea  on  the  ^'extinction  of 
tithes,*^  without  providing  a  substitute ;  and  let  the  House  mark  what  had  been  the 
result.  Warned  by  that  example,  ought  they  not  to  take  care  that  they  did  not 
practically  put  an  end  to  vestry-cess,  from  the  moment  they  declared  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolished.  The  second  resolution  provided  that  any  loss  which  the  abolition 
of  the  church-cess  might  occasion  should  be  provided  for  by  a  tax  to  be  levied 
separately  upon  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  The  noble  lord,  in  his  first  speech,  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  calculated  the  vestry-cess,  the  abolition  of  which  was  contemplated, 
at  £60,000  or  £70,000  a  year,  and  he  said  then  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  substitute  to  a  greater  amount.  Surely,  the  noble  lord  should  recollect 
that  there  were  two  species  of  vestry-cess — one,  from  the  levying  of  which  in  vestrj*, 
Roman  Catholics  were  excluded,  and  which  was  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
fabric  of  the  church,  and  other  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes.  [Here  the  right 
hon.  baronet  was  interrupted  by  a  stranger,  who  had  occupied  a  seat  under  the 
gallery,  and  who,  rushing  forward  up  to  the  fioor  of  the  table  where  the  mace  lay, 
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exclaimed,  ^*  Stop,  Sir  Robert  PeeL     I  beg  your  pardon.     I  declare  (here  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  giallery)  that  I  am  a  poisoned  man.     I  am  poisoned  by  Earl  Grey. 
I  am  a  poor  unfortunate  Irishman,  and  my  name  is  William.     I  came  here  to 
look  for  justice,  and  I  am  poisoned  by  Earl  Grcy*s  orders ! "     There  were  loud 
cries  of  *'  order,  order,"  during  the  delivery  of  this  incoherent  address,  and  the 
•chairman  having  called   the  seijeant,  the  offender  was  removed   in   custody  out 
of  the  House.*]     A  portion  only  of  the  vestrj'-cess  was  applied  strictly  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  and  before  the  House  of  Commons  undertook  to  legislate  on  a 
matter  of  this  nature,  it  ought  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  amount  required  from  other  sources  to  supply  the  deficiency.     It  was 
only  that  part  of  the  cess  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  impost  in  lieu  of  which  could 
with  any  justice  be  laid  on  the  church,  and  that  was  gpreatly  exaggerated  when  its 
amount  was  stated  by  the  noble  lord  at  £60,000  or  £70,000  a-year.    It  was  plain 
that  the  noble  lord  had  very  little  information  respecting  its  amount.     But  surely, 
when  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  clergy,  he  should  know  the 
amount  of  that  cess  for  which  the  proposed  tax  was  to  be  a  substitute.     Surely,  if 
they  wished  to  attach  the  principles  of  permanency  to  the  reform  which  they  were 
about  to  effect,  they  should  go  through  all  those  preliminary  considerations,  by 
which  something  like  justice  might  be  observed.     If  gentlemen  wished  reform  to 
be  beneficial  and  permanent,  it  must  be  just.  To  be  just,  they  ought  first  to  aseertaiu 
the  amount  of  the  sum,  otherwise   how  could  they  say,  that  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  any  other  per  centage  on  the  income  of  benefices  would  be  sufficient?     The 
intention  of  the  last  resolution  was,  to  relieve  the  land  of  Ireland.     They  were  not 
about  to  give  any  thing  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  by  these  resolutions,  but  they  would 
relieve  the  land  of  a  certain  burthen,  from  which  however  the  immediate  occupier 
of  the  soil  would  derive  no  benefit.    What  could  prevent  the  owner  of  the  soil,  when 
he  found  the  occupier  relieved  from  this  charge,  from  demanding  an  increase  of  rent. 
Was  there  any  precaution  to  prevent  it?     He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  it,  but  that  would  furnish  a  topic  for  future  discussion.    It  was, 
however,  a  practical  part  of  the  subject  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Leeds.     The  speech  of  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resolutions  before  the  House.   His  speech  was  as  applicable  to 
church  property  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  gist  of  it  was,  that  parliament, 
not  on  account  of  any  grave  necessity,  but  on  any,  the  slightest  allegation  of  expedi- 
ency, had  a  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  species  of  property.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  even  went  further,  aud  exclaimed:  '*  Let  us  hasten  to  relieve  ourselves 
from  the  opprobrium  that  has  befallen  us.     Every  nation  in  Europe  has  confiscated 
church  property,  while  we  are  yet  behind  in  that  noble  career  of  improvement 
Let  us  hasten  to  follow  the  example  of  others."    The  hon.  and  learned   gentleman 
was  not  content  with  declamation,  but  referred  to  authorities.   He  cited  the  practice 
of  that  great  ecclesiastical  reformer — Peter  the  Great.     Joseph  the  second  was 
another  of  his  authorities — but  the  practical  result  of  his  church  reforms  in  the 
Netherlands  was  surely  not  very  encouraging.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
gone  so  far  back  as  Philip  Le  Bel  for  a  precedent  by  which  the  fate  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  determined.    They  had  a  perfect  right,  it  appeared,  to  dispose  of 
the  church  property,  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  because  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  find  examples  of  confiscation  upon  the  part  of  despotic  sovereigns. 
ilc  should  now  apply  himself  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House.     He  did  expect 
that  whatever  tax  the  noble  lord  intended  to  impose  would  have  been  specified  in  the 
resolutions;  but  they  had  not  even  as  specific  a  statement  of  it  as  was  contained  in  the 
former  bill.     The  resolutions  merely  contained   the  vague  general  principle  that 
a  tax  should  be  imposed.     What  was  the  object  in  having  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  were  not  to  have  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  this  tax?     The  second  resolution  merely  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  such  a  tax  should  be  imposed — it  merely  stated  that  **  it  is  expedient  to 
Tnake  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  first-fruits  in  Ireland,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
levy  an  annual  assessment  upon  all  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  upon  all  bene- 

*  At  the  close  of  the  business,  a  medical  gentleman,  who  had  visited  the  individual  (mentioned 
in  the  text)  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  be  was  of  aniound  mind.    It 
was  ordered.  Uiat  he  sliould  remain  for  the  present  in  eiutody. 
90— Vol,  n. 
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flees,  dignitaries,  and  other  spiritual  promotions  above  the  yearly  value  of  £200,  to 
be  applied  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches  and  other  such  like 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  other  such  pur- 
poses as  may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency, 
and  stability  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  effect  of  that 
second  resolution,  as  he  had  already  stated,  would  be,  to  relieve  the  land  from  a 
burthen  to  which  it  had  been  hitherto  subject^  and  sulgect  to  which  it  had  been  taken, 
and  to  throw  that  tax  upon  the  benefices  of  the  clergy,  who  had  entered  upon  them 
not  subject  to  such  a  burthen.  This  tax,  too,  was  to  apply  to  existing  interests. 
Now,  ho  for  one  would  be  ready  to  consent  to  the  principle,  that  first-fruits  should 
be  abolished,  for  he  thought  the  mode  of  collection  a  bad  one,  and  that  a  better  one 
might  be  devised;  but  surely  every  principle  of  justice  required  that  existing  interests 
should  be  secured  from  the  imposition  to  be  provided  as  a  substitute.  Was  it  consistent 
with  common  justice  to  throw  this  imposition  upon  individuals  holding  benefices 
who  hod  taken  them  upon  the  implied  condition  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to 
it?  He  would  lake,  as  an  instance,  a  benefice  that  hod  been  entered  upon,  say  three 
years  ago,  and  the  first-fruits  of  which  had  been  paid,  would  it  not  be  extremely  hard, 
and  most  unjust,  that  the  individual  thus  absolved  from  the  first-fruits  because  he 
had  already  paid  them,  should  be  subject  to  this  tax?  This  was  not  only  subjecting 
to  this  tax  existing  vested  interests,  but  subjecting  to  it  a  man  who  had  already  g^ven 
the  equivalent  for  it.  There  were  many  such  cases  in  Ireland.  He  knew  himself 
of  the  case  of  a  living  of  £1,300  or  £1,400  a-year,  wherein  the  incumbent,  owing  to 
family  circumstances,  had  been  oblig^  to  insure  his  life,  and  wherein  he  was  now 
in  the  receipt  of  only  £300  a-year.  A  great  portion  of  his  remaining  income  would 
be  absorbed  by  this  tax.  Was  a  person  so  circumstanced  to  be  totaUv  deprived  even 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family?  It  was  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  existing  interests  should  remain  untouched  that  minsters  had  obtained  his 
consent  to  substitute  a  tax  for  first-fruits,  and  he  should  hesitate  to  proceed  further 
if  the  condition  was  not  adhered  to.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  ministers  did 
not  originally  intend  tbe  tax  to  fall  on  the  existing  occupants  of  benefices;  for  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  last  session  (the  right  hon.  baronet  read  the  resolution) 
declared  that  tbe  tax  in  lieu  of  first-fruits  was  to  effect  only  benefices  hereafter 
falling  in.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  resolution  that  the 
impost  was  only  to  be  levied  upon  future  incumbents.  Thus,  then,  was  the  faith  of 
government  pledged  to  the  protection  of  existing  interests.  The  hon.  member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  endeavoured,  but  with  a  very  light  and  timid  touch, 

Et  qua 
Desperat  trtctata  Ditewcere  poste  relinqult, 

to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  property  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations;  but 
not  one  word  did  he  say  upon  the  subject  of  vested  interests.  Indeed  he  seemed  to 
imagine  that  none  existed.  He  could  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman*s  argument,  that  because  there  had  been  a  transfer  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church,  that,  therefore,  they 
had  now  a  right  to  seize  upon  that  property  whenever  they  pleased,  and  deal  with  it 
as  they  pleased.  Parliament  had  a  riKht  to  see  that  the  trusts  for  which  the  property 
was  granted  were  performed,  and  might  interfere  for  that  purpose;  but  that  principle 
could  never  justify  the  right  of  interference,  uot  only  as  to  the  distribution,  out  as  to 
the  diversion  of  tiie  property,  for  which  the  learned  gentleman  contended.  The 
learned  gentleman  seem^  very  much  embarrassed  to  determine  the  precise  character 
of  Church  property.  He  seemed  to  labour  under  considerable  difficulty  in  discovering 
a  resemblance  between  the  condition  of  clerical  property  and  any  other.  At  length 
out  came  the  hon.  gentleman^s  very  original  idea.  A  clergyman,  he  said,  in  respect 
of  his  property,  was  not  like  a  layman — he  was  not  like  the  inheritor  of  an  entailed 
estate — but  he  was  remarkably  like  a  half-pay  officer.  Now,  why  he  was  like  a  half- 
pay  officer  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  condescend  to  explain ;  but  he  must 
say,  that,  if  wit  consisted  in  finding  an  analogy  between  things  apparently  remote,  this 
observation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  was  one  of  the  wittiest  things  he  had  heard 
for  a  long  time.  But  g^ranted  that  a  clergyman,  in  respect  to  his  clerical  income,  was 
eircimistanced  like  an  officer  in  respect  to  his  half-pay — granted*  that  there  was  no 
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wit,  nothing  but  plain  truth  in  the  analogy— how  did  this  help  the  learned  gentle- 
man*8  argument?    Would  he  act  by  the  oflScers  on  half-pay  as  he  proposed  to  act 
by  the  Irish  clergy?    Would  he  yenture  to  allege,  that,  because  it  was  incouTenient 
to  the  general  body  of  the  people  to  maintain  barracks,  that  therefore  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  their  maintenance  should  be  abolished,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  out  of 
the  TOte  for  half- pay?     If  any  man,  having  a  general  knowledge  of  passing  affairs, 
had  been  told  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  sitting  and  deliberating  upon 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  would  naturally  have  imagined,  considering  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  clergy  of  that  church,  that  the  object  of  their  deliberations  was  to 
provide  some  adequate  relief  for  the  sufferers.     What  would  be  his  just  surprise  to 
learn  that  that  was  not  the  object,  but  that  it  was  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  extracting  a  tax  from  the  impoverished  clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ? 
Many  of  tliat  clergy  had  not  for  three  years  past  received  one  shilling  of  the  dues 
they  were  legally  entitled  to.     This  tax,  then,  if  extorted  at  all,  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  first  tardy  incomings  of  the  clergyman  whose  family  was  already  reduced  to 
beggary.     What  would  remain  for  their  bare  subsistence  ?     How  mucli  was  wanted 
in  all  for  the  vestry-cess  ?    Ought  they  not  to  bo  made  acquainted  with  that  fact  ? 
they  had  heard  of  great  expectations  from  the  sale  of  Bishops'  lands.     Would  not 
the  amount  realised  from  that  source  be  sufficient?    The  committee  would  sec  how 
important  it  was,  that  they  should  have  some  estimate  of  the  sum  required  to  en- 
lighten the  darkness  they  were  in  on  the  subject.     The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
Althorp)  had  told  them  that  the  measures  of  government  last  year  for  the  collection 
of  tithe  had  failed,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  come  forwai^  with  others. 
And  then,  before  the  noble  lord  told  them  what  were  his  new  measures  for  the  relief 
of  the  cleiig^,  he  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  a  tax  upon  that  very  clergy.    The 
preamble  of  the  Irish  Clei^g^  Relief  Act  of  last  Session  set  forth  the  **  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  collection  of  tithes,  whereby  the  ordinary  process  of  tho 
law  was  of  no  avail,**  and  that  **  it  was  expedient  to  devise  some  mode  of  relief  for 
the  clergy,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of  great  suffering."    The  mode  of  relief  was 
now  explained — and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  tax.     He  felt  the  absurdity  of  mul- 
tiplying arguments  against  the  gross  injustice  of  the  noble  lord*s  proposals.     The 
duty  of  the  house  was  first  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  income  at  all  collected  by 
the  clergy  for  them  to  tax;  next,  to  ascertain  how  much  was  wanted;  and,  lastly,  to 
avoid  interfering  with  existing  interests.     Last  year,  when  the  right  hon.  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  used  the  words  **  extinction  of  tithes"  in  his  resolutions,  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  rose  in  his  place  and  warned  him  of  the  consequences  which  had  since 
ensued.     Although  the  noble  lord  did  not  intend  that  these  wonis,  going  forth  from 
the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  amongst  a  credulous  and  excitable  population, 
should  be  construed  into  their  obvious  meaning— namely,  utter  and  unqualified 
extinction  ;  yet  to  that  phrase  mig^ht  be  traced  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.     The  other  night  he  had  also  cautioned  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment against  the  proviso  insert^  in  the  coercion  bill,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
should  not  proclaim  any  district  because  of  the  "  non-payment  of  tithes."    An 
illiterate  peasant  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  meaning  of  the  exemption  was, 
that  the  legislature  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  passive  resistance  to  them.     He  admitted,  that  for  the  sake 
of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  undergo  revision.    But 
it  must  be  done  deliberately.     Their  first  task  was  to  do  their  duty  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland.     They  might  then  see  what  property  there  was  to  tax.    At  present 
there  was  none.    For  his  own  part,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  coronation  oath  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  Kind's  giving  his  assent  to  a 
well-considered  measure  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  had  been 
as  active  an  opponent  of  the  concessions  to  the  Catholics  as  any  one  in  parliament, 
but  he  had  never  relied  upon  the  coronation  oath  as  an  obstacle  to  those  concessions. 
He  had  never  thought  that  that  oath  bound  the  King  to  maintain  the  Church  and 
all  its  members,  in  possession  of  precisely  every  right  and  privilege  which  they 
might  have  possessed  in  1688.     It  did  bind  him  to  consult  all  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  to  provide  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  for  its  security;  but 
it  left  him  a  discretion  to  take  the  course,  which,  in  his  conscience,  the  King  might 
belieye  best  for  those  interests  and  that  security.    It  was  a  disgraceful  fact,  that 
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the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  now  subsisting  upon  eleemosynary  aid;  and,  if  in 
such  circumstances,  the  noble  lord  were  to  interfere  with  existing  interests,  he 
would  establish  a  principle  which  would  assuredly  be  afterwards  visited  upon  other 
property.  lie  hoped  that  before  to-morrow  the  noble  lord  would  consider  this  sub- 
ject, and  make  some  modification  of  his  resolutions.  lie  would  appeal  to  ail 
reformers  upon  this  point,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  not  suffer  the  principle  of 
Church  Reform  to  be  degraded  and  dbhonoured  by  an  act  of  paltry  and  unprofitable 
injustice. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  first  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  the  House 
resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 

April  2,  1833. 

The  House  having  g^ne  into  committee, — 

Lord  Althorp  briefly  proposed  the  second  resolution. 

SiK  Robert  Peel  said,  he  had  last  nij^ht  made  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
House,  and  if  that  api)eal  had  been  successful,  the  House  would  not  be  to  blame  in 
listening  to  it  and  doing  justice.  He  ho])ed  that  the  noble  lord  concurred  in  his 
views,  that  if  the  vestry-ce^ts  ought  to  be  abolished,  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  oo 
the  present  incumbents.  If  the  noble  lord  concurred  in  that,  he  would  ask  him  not 
to  force  the  committee  to  come  to  a  division.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  removal 
of  the  cess  was  necessary,  but  he  believed  the  noble  lord  had  overrated  the  burthen. 
The  noble  lord  stated  it  at  £60,000 ;  but  let  the  noble  lord  enquire  further,  and  he 
would  find  the  exclusive  vestry-eess  did  not  amount  to  so  much.  Let  the  noble  lonl, 
too,  above  all,  consider,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  pass  the  resolutions  immediately. 
Perhaps,  if  the  vestry-cess  were  abolished  immediately,  the  noble  lord  could  provide 
for  it  by  a  vote  of  public  money.  [Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  say  across  the 
table  that  he  meant  to  do  that  for  the  present  year.]  Why,  then,  if  the  noble  lord 
intended  it,  let  him  not  hasten  the  question  to  decision — let  him  not  make  it  a  parly 
dispute.  He  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble  lord  half  way.  All  he  asked  at  present 
was,  that  the  noble  lord  should  grant  them  a  short  delay.  Let  the  noble  lord 
withdraw  the  resolutions  and  introduce  thorn  after  the  recess,  and  af^er  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  considering  the  subject.  He  was  ready  to  concede  the  principle, 
that  the  ve^try-cess  should  be  abolished,  and  a  provision  made  for  the  charges  which 
that  cess  was  levied  to  defray  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  But  he  asked  for 
delay,  that  the  arrangement  should  be  just  as  well  as  complete. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  as  there  would  be  many  opportunities  to  amend  the  resolutions 
in  a  future  stage,  he  hoped  that  no  delay  would  then  be  interposed.  The  second 
resolution  being  a  money  resolution,  must  be  again  moved  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  He  believed  that  there  was  then  an  understanding  between  him  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  mo\ed.  He  proposed 
that  they  should  assent  to  the  resolutions,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  here- 
after, that  those  resolutions  should  not  bo  carried  further  than  the  sugg^tion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped  that  the  noble  lord,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  would 
expressly  admit,  that  all  existing  interests  should  be  exempted.  If  that  were  the 
case,  he  was  little  inclined  to  stickle  for  forms,  and  should  advise  his  hon.  friends  tO- 
permit  the  resolutions  to  pass,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
stricted in  proposing  any  alterations  in  the  bill  they  thoup^ht  proper  hereafter.  It 
was  most  pro{>er,  in  consenting  to  these  resolutions,  that  they  should  take  care  that 
existing  interests  were  not  exposed  to  difficulties. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND;. 

April  18,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  rose  to  submit  to  the  House  a  measure  for  the  Commutation  of 
Tithes  in  England.  The  noble  lord  having,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  explained  the 
details  of  the  measure  by  which  the  principle  of  commutation  was  to  be  carried  inta 
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effect,  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  eflPect  a  Commutation  of 
Tithes  in  England. 

Sia  RoBBRT  Pbbl  said,  he  was  by  no  means  averse  from  a  general  plan  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes  on  any  principle  which  could  be  considered  equitable  to  all 
parties  whose  interests  were  concerned,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the 
noble  lord's  measure  which  should  make  him  oppose  it.     He  could  not,  indeed,  at 
once  say,  whether  he  should  oppose  or  support  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord ;  for  it 
frequently  happened  that  a  measure  wore  a  very  different  complexion,  when  stated 
in  all  its  particulars,  from  that  which  it  assumed  on  its  first  announcement.      His 
experience  had  sufficiently  convinced  him  of  that  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  any  such  plan  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  details,  which  were  not  yet 
before  the  House.     He,  therefore,  intended  to  reserve  his  opinions  upon  the  subject 
until  he  should  see  the  whole  plan  upon  f)aper,  when  he  should  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  scheme  deserved  to  succeed,  and  whether  it  would  be  just  in  its  operation  with 
respect  to  the  clergy.     He  had  heard  with  great  pleasure  one  remark  of  thj  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  an  income  of  £300  a- year  was  not  more  than  suliicient 
for  a  gentleman  who  had  received  an  expensive  education,  and  was  required  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.     He,  therefore,  hoped,  that  when  they  came  to 
coiLsider  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  Irish  clergy,  he  should  have  the  concurr^ince  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  a  proposition  for  exempting  all  livings  of  £200 
or  £300  a-year  from  taxation ;   because  if  £300  a-year  were  not  too  much  for  an 
English  clergyman,  residing  in  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  no  risk,  how 
much  stronger  were  the  reasons  for  exempting  an  Irish  clergyman  from  any  deduc- 
tions from  his  annual  income,  when  it  was  only  of  the  same  amount,  considering  that 
he  lived  in  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  greater  risks  ?    As  for  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  in  order  to  simplify  tho 
system  of  tithes,  he  (Sir  Robert  Pcecl)  preferred  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord,  and  was 
convinced,  that  any  system  of  making  the  government  the  collector  of  tithes  would 
be  both  expensive  and  less  efficient  than  if  it  rested  with  the  parochial  authorities. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  success  of  any  plan  of  this  nature 
would  mainly  depend  on  its  simplicity;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  some  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  plan  miglit  be  advantageously  modified.      He  did  not  exactly 
comprehend  the  reasons  of  the  noble  lord  for  proposing,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  either  the  tithe- payer  or  the  tithe-receiver  should  have  it  in  his  power,  if  the 
opposite  party  had  taken  no  means  for  the  commutation  of  the  tithe,  to  enter  into  a 
compulsory  arrangement ;  he  thought,  that  the  period  was  nither  short,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  arrangement  should  be  voluntary  on  both  side^.     Con- 
sidering the  extent  and  complication  of  the  change,  he  thought  a  year  much  too 
little.     As  to  the  part  of  the  plan  which  proposed  to  make  the  commutation  com- 
pulsory, at  the  instance  either  of  the  tithe-payer  or  the  tithe-receiver,  it  was  all  very 
well  with  respect  to  the  tithe-receiver,  but  if  the  noble  lonl  persisted  in  extending 
it  to  the  tithe-payer,  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  there  were  forty  tithe- payers,  and  only  a  few  refused  their  consent 
to  the  commutation,  it  was  easy  to  observe  what  a  complicated  system  would  arise, 
and  how  extensive  a  field  for  litigation  would  be  opened.     If  one  person  out  of  forty 
were  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  did  the  noble  lord  intend  that 
the  thirty-nine  should  be  compelled  to  retain  the  old  system  ?     There  was  another 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan  which  appeared  tt*  him  also  to  be  liable  to  very  con- 
siderable objections — that  by  which  the  tithe-receiver  was  to  receive  his  tithe  either 
in  money  or  grain.     It  was  to  be  left  to  the  payer  to  determine  in  what  species  ot 
grain  he  should  pay  it — whether  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  that  was  to  say,  whetlier 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  oats  or  barley.    The  noble  lonl  would 
see  how  many  questions,  if  this  scheme  were  adopted,  would  arise  respecting  the 
value  of  the  grain,  and  for  determining  whether  the  corn  was  of  good  quality  or 
not.      He  would  not  venture  to  say  that  he  had  rightly  understood  the  noble 
lord's  meaning,  but,  as  he  conceived  it,  the  plan  would  lead  to  these  consequences. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  mean  that  the  party  should  pay  in  kind,  but  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  so  many  bushels  of  grain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :    Then  it  was  the  noble  lord's  plan,  that  if  the  tithes  were  now 
worth  100  bushels  of  wheat,  the  land  which  oaid  them  should  be  permanently 
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charged  with  the  payment  of  the  value  of  100  bushels.  He  apprehended,  thenfora^ 
that  ttie  tithe  would  be  variable  with  the  price  of  corn.  He  should  think  also  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  send  down  a  single  valuator,  instead  of  allowing  the  adverse 
parties  each  to  choose  one,  because  the  expense  would  be  extremely  grenX,  He 
thought  one  objection  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  valid — ^namely, 
that  in  parishes  in  which  tithes  had  been  previously  exacted  with  rigour,  the  present 
rate  being  taken  as  the  standard,  more  than  was  properly  due  might  be  given,,  while 
in  others,  where  the  incumbents  had  been  more  lenient,  the  Church  would  oe  deprived 
of  its  rights.  He  had,  certainly,  considerable  doubts  respecting  the  measure ;  bat 
he  intended  to  give  no  positive  opinion  at  present.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  let  justice 
be  done  to  all  parties. 
After  a  short  discussien,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


SUPPLY— THE  BUDGET. 
April  19,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

After  enumerating  the  places  and  offices  that  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  diflforent 
items  upon  which  the  duty  was  to  be  wholly  or  partially  rescinded,  the  noble  lord 
concluded  by  stating,  that  though  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  object  to  certain  taxes 
being  omitted,  and  some  to  others,  he  trusted  the  House,  altogether,  would  be 
satisfied.  He  would  not  detain  the  committee  any  longer,  but  merely  propose  the 
Resolution : — *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  duty  payable  on 
tiles  shall  henceforth  cease  and  determine.*' 

Sir  Robkrt  Pbrl  agreed  in  the  remark  of  the  noble  lord  that  the  duties  of  a 
Chuneellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  very  unpopular,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  hopes  of  all  parties  who  claimed  a  reduction  of  taxation.  The  observation  of  the 
noble  lord  was  perfectly  just,  and  those  who  filled  the  situation  which  the  noble  lord 
now  filled  had  heretofore  generally  found  their  opponents  more  disposed  to  agg^vate 
the  unpopularity  by  clamour  against  taxation,  than  to  lessen  it  by  acquiescing  in  the 
opinion  that  greater  reductions  were  impossible.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  take  that  course,  for  he  should  have  to  avow  opinions  quite  as  unpopular 
as  those  avowed  by  the  noble  lord.  lie  would  not  say  that  the  noble  lord  had  not 
gone  far  enough  in  the  reduction  of  taxation ;  he  was  rather  disposed  to  complain  of 
the  noble  lord  having  carried  reduction  too  far.  It  was  dangerous  to  proceed  with 
reduction  to  an  extent  which  might  affect  our  ability  to  keep  faith  with  the  public 
creditor.  lie  thought  it  bad  economy  to  reduce  the  surplus  so  far  as  to  cut  off  all 
hope  of  that  honest  and  legitimate  diminution  of  the  public  burthens  which  we 
might  affect  by  maintaining  public  credit,  and  enabling  ourselves  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  public  funds.  The  noble  lord  proposed  a  reduction  of  £1,056,000; 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  was,  on  his  own  showing,  not  on  an  increasing,  but  on  a 
falling  revenue.  The  noble  lord  had  shown  that  the  revenue  of  18S2  was 
£46,618,016;  in  1833,  it  was  £46,852.650;  but  the  estimate  of  1834  was  £46,494, 128; 
making  a  falling  off  of  not  less  than  £356,000  as  compared  with  that  of  1833.  The 
reduction  then  was  of  £1 ,056,000  on  a  falling  revenue.  Suppose  the  noble  lord  should 
be  disappointed  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditure,  and  circumstances,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  guard  against,  should  arise  (which  God  forbid)  to  render  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  expenditure — the  danger  of  extreme  reduction  would  be  proportionally 
increased.  lie,  therefore,  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  carried  his  reductions  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent ;  and  though  he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  the  present  time  to  maintain  a  large  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  debt, 
yet  he  thought  it  most  unwise  not  to  have  a  surplus,  of  a  moderate  amount, 
available  to  meet  an  unforeseen  increase  of  expenditure;  and  thus  enable  the  govern* 
meut  to  avoid  the  great  evil  of  creating  fresh  debt.  A  surplus  of  £516,000  was  the 
very  least  that  should  be  maintained.  In  the  general  view  which  the  noble  lord  had 
taken  of  the  subject  he  also  entirely  concurred.  He  thought  the  noble  lord  had  acted 
wisely  in  maintaining  the  system  of  taxation  as  it  stood  at  present    All  attempts  te 
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effect  an  eztensiTe  commutation  of  taxes,  causing^  as  it  necessarily  must,  in  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society,  the  unsettlement  of  capital,  must  be  productive  of  great 
injury.  Another  system  of  taxation  might  be  proved  by  reason  a  priori  to  be  better 
than  the  present;  but  the  present  being  established,  and  th^  habits  and  occupations 
of  the  people  having  accommodated  themselves  to  it,  it  might,  though  abstractedly 
less  perfect,  be,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  any  substitute.  He  thought  likewise  that 
the  noble  lord  had  done  well  in  not  proposing  an  income  or  a  property- tax.  Nothing 
but  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  could  justify  parliament  in  subjecting  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  a  time  of  peace,  to  the  inquisitorial  process  which  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  render  that  impost  productive;  and  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  two  or  three  per  cent,  would  be  most  unwise. 
Such  a  tax  was  a  great  resource  in  time  of  necessity,  and  therefore  he  was  unwilling, 
by  establishing  the  offensive  inquisition  with  which  it  must  be  accompanied,  to  create 
such  an  odium  against  it  as  might  render  it  almost  impracticable  to  resort  to  it  in 
time  of  extreme  necessity.  The  application  of  the  tax  to  Ireland  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  difficulty.  He  reallv  believed  that  this  circumstance  formed  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  tax.  It  hardly  could  be  contended,  that  if  a 
property-tax  were  established,  Ireland  should  he  exempted  from  its  operation.  He 
wished  to  see  Ireland  as  much  favoured  as  possible  consistently  with  justice ;  but  to 
impose  a  property-tax  upon  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  exempt  Ireland  from  its 
operation,  would,  in  his  opinion,  however  unpopular  that  opinion  might  be,  be 
exceedingly  unjust.  In  England  a  property- tax  would  be  applied  in  the  way  of 
commutation  of  other  existing  taxes,  and  might  thus  afford  material  relief,  but  Ireland 
did  not  afford  the  materials  of  a  commutation,  and  the  property-tax  in  Ireland  would 
operate  as  a  new  and  additional  impost.  The  noble  lord  had  therefore  wisely  ab* 
stained  from  agitating  a  question  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled.  With 
respect  to  a  tax  upon  property,  as  distinguished  from  a  tax  upon  income,  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes, 
because  it  would  diminish  the  funds  at  present  appropriated  to  the  encouragement 
of  industry  and  the  promotion  of  labour,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  found  that  the 
tax  did  not  effect  the  person  who  paid  it  so  much  as  the  labourer,  by  diminishing 
his  means  of  employment.  He  approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  raw  cotton, 
which  was  imposed  in  1831,  for,  though  it  might  not  hitherto  have  injuriously 
effected  the  cotton -nmnufacture  of  this  country,  though  there  was  no  evidence 
of  incipient  decay,  yet  irreparable  injury  might  be  done  by  improvident  taxes  on  the 
raw  materials  of  our  g^reat  manufactures  without  our  having  any  previous  warning. 
A  very  slight  premium  given  to  a  foreign  rival  might  turn  the  current  in  his  favour. 
At  the  .time  the  additional  tax  was  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  he  had  expressed  his 
hope  that  it  would  speedily  be  repealed.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  observed,  that 
after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  slates,  the  tax  upon  tiles  should  be  one  of  the 
first  taxes  repealed  by  the  House,  because  the  former  were  used  principally  in  the 
houses  of  the  richer  classes,  and  the  latter  in  cottages  and  farm-houses.  However 
unpopular  it  might  be  to  say  so,  he  must  confess  he  thought  the  noble  lord  had  done 
right  in  not  taking  off*  the  duty  upon  newspapers.  The  reduction  of  the  taxes  which 
had  been  selected  would  afford  greater  relief  to  the  community  than  the  remission  of 
the  duty  upon  newspapers.  He  saw  no  proof  that  newspapers  were  labouring  and 
panting  under  the  duty.  Free  discussion  was  not  checked  by  it.  Useful  and  amus- 
ing innirmation  was  at  present  supplied  to  the  people  by  several  societies,  vrithout, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  any  violation  of  the  existing  law.  Besides,  the  remission  of  the 
duty,  and  the  subjection  of  newspapers  to  postage,  would  operate  as  a  bonus  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  residing  at  the 
fountain  head  of  knowledge,  and  bcin^  congregated  in  gpreat  masses,  were  already 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  whilst  persons  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  were  further  removed  from  the  sources  of  information,  would  have  to  pay 
a  heavy  tax  upon  its  conveyance,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
that  conveyance,  and,  therefore,  in  proportion  probably  to  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  at  present  laboureid.  If  he  understood  the  noble  lord*s  proposition 
with  respect  to  the  house  and  window-duty,  it  was  this,  that  no  duty  should  be 
paid  upon  vrindows  which  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  that  the 
abatement  of  the  house-duty,  should  follow  the  scale  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
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on  windows — that  wai  to  say,  the  greater  the  number  of  windows  employed  for  shop 
purposes  the  greater  would  be  the  remission,  not  only  of  window  but  of  house-duty. 
Ue  feared  that  this  would  operate  as  a  great  encouragement  to  fraud.  If  the  noble 
lord  could  deal  with  shops  as  they  now  stood,  and  remit  the  tax  upon  windows  bona 
Jute  appropriated  to  shop  purposes,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  such  a  prr>posi- 
tion  ;  but  he  apprehended  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  proffered  indulgence 
to  bring  windows  not  bona  fide  required  for  shop  purposes  within  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
emption, and  by  that  means  obtain  a  double  remission.  Ue  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
noble  Ionics  proposition  should  be  adopted  as  he  had  stated  it  to  the  House,  it  would  g^ve 
rise  to  much  expensive  litigation.  For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  exempt  the  win- 
dows in  show-rooms.  But  what  constituted  a  show-room  ?  He  knew  what  it  wm  at 
present,  but  he  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  it  accurately  when  a  double 
pecuniary  advantage  would  result  from  appropriating  rooms  to  the  purposes  of 
exhibltiun.  That,  however,  was  a  matter  of  detail,  and  he  would  not  longer 
dwell  upon  it  at  that  moment.  On  the  whole  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  noble 
lord's  statement.  The  douht  which  chiefly  pressed  upon  his  mind  was  as  to  whether 
the  noble  lord  had  not  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  reduction.  It  was  bettor  to  avow 
that  opinion  at  once;  he  cared  little  whether  it  was  popular  or  not,  but  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  peculiarly  required  a  frank  expression  of  opinion  on 
subjects  which  were  not  popular.  If  remission  were  to  take  place,  he  was  glad 
that  the  noble  lord  had  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed 
upon  productive  industry  generally,  rather  than  to  those  which  affected  a  par- 
ticular class.  From  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  soap  he  anticipated  very  bene- 
ficial effects ;  for  nothing  conduced  more  to  sobriety  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  habits  among  the  lower  classes  than  a  pride  in  cleanliness,  and  the  means 
of  oommanding  it  On  the  whole  the  reduction  of  taxation  had  been  carried,  if 
not  too  far,  at  least  as  far  as  was  possible,  consistently  with  the  muntenance  of 
public  credit. 

In  reply  to  IMr.  O'Connell,  who  deprecated  the  merriment  that  had  been  excited 
in  the  House  by  the  allusion,  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to  Irish  property 
aod  a  property-tax  in  Ireland, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  protested  against  the  unfairness  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber represenring  those  persons  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Ireland,  as  speaking 
of  that  country  in  a  tone  of  derision  and  insult.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  speaking  for  the  audience  he  was  addressing,  but 
was  directing  his  observations  elsewhere.  When  he  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  a 
property-tax  into  England,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  in  Ireland,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  whether  he  had  used  or  insinuated  one  disrespectful  expression 
towards  that  country?  lie  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  would  be,  the  last  man  in  that 
House  to  do  so.  It  would  be  bad  taste  in  any  man  to  taunt  Ireland  with  her  poverty 
or  her  sufferings;  but  it  was  worse  taste  still  to  attribute  to  any  hon.  member, 
because  gentlemen  happened  to  smile  in  the  progress  of  debate,  a  desire  to 
taunt  or  insult  Ireland  or  Irish  feelings.  He  was  glad  he  had  this  opportunity  of 
setting  himself  right  on  the  subject;  and  he  would  venture  to  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in.  Besides,  it  was 
likely  he  was  afraid  to  be  most  mischievous  to  represent  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
Englishmen  were  anxious  to  ridicule  and  insult  them,  when  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact. 

Mr.  O'Coonell  again  replied,  and  several  other  members  having  taken  part  in 
the  debate, — 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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April  22,  1833. 

Mr.  Attwood  rose  to  bring  forward  a  motion  relative  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  went  into  a  review  of  the  distress  existing  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which  he  attributed  to  the  change  which  had  been  made  in  our  monetary 
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FTsfexn,  and  concluded  by  moving,  '*  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  general  distress,  difficulty,  and  embarrassment,  which  now  presses  on 
the  various  orders  of  the  community ;  how  far  the  same  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  our  present  monetary  system ;  and  to  consider  of  the  effects  produced 
by  that  system  upon  the  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  industrious  and  productive  classes." 

Lord  Althorp,  after  criticising  the  speech  of  Mr.  Attwood,  stated,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  any  calamity  to  the  country  g^reater  than  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member;  he  would,  therefore,  propose  as  an  amendment,  *'  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  any  alteration  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  vdue,  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient.** 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued ;  rising  after  Mr.  Baring,  who  announced 
his  intention  of  supporting  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said — Although,  Sir,  I  believe  that  I  shall  agree  with  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Baring)  in  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  I  shall  come,  and  the  vote 
I  shall  give  on  the  present  question;  yet  he  propounded,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
some  doctrines  which  excite  in  my  mind  so  much  doubt  and  apprehension,  that  I 
feel  no  scruple  as  to  the  propriety  of  immediately  following  him  in  the  course  of 
debate.  I  must  begin  by  observing,  that  as  my  hon.  friend  is  prepared  to  maintain 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  it  would  have  been  but 
just  and  becoming  in  him  to  have  abstained  from  those  terms  of  contemptuous 
severity  applied  in  the  commencement  of  that  speech  to  those  with  whom  the  present 
motion  originated.  My  hon.  friend,  although  prepared  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the 
metallic  standard,  is  yet  willing  to  admit  of;  nay,  to  advise,  an  enquiry  into,  three 
very  important  alterations  in  the  established  monetary  system :  first,  the  union  of 
silver  with  ^old  as  a  joint  standard  of  value ;  secondly,  permission  to  every  country 
banker  to  offer  as  a  legal  tender  Bank  of  England  notes  in  exchange  for  his  own 
promissory  notes;  and  thinlly,  to  sanction  the  re-issue  of  £1  and  £2  notes.  If  my 
Lon.  friend  be  really  prepared  to  grant  a  Committee  of  enquiry  into  the  policy  of 
three  such  important  and  extensive  alterations  as  these,  he  surely  must  foresee  that 
his  own  course  will,  in  great  measure,  cause  that  state  of  sunpenso — will  raise  all 
those  doubts  in  commercial  dealings,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  he  urged 
as  a  main  obstacle  and  impediment  in  the  way  of  his  assenting  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Whitehaven.  The  re-issue  of  £1  and  £2  notes!  Why,  Sir,  I 
never  felt  confidence  in  predicting  the  result  of  any  political  measure,  gnreater  than 
that  which  I  feel  in  predicting  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  the  re- 
issue of  £1  and  £2  notes.  That  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  the  disappearance 
of  the  gold  currency  from  circulation.  I  do  not  rely  on  mere  reasoning  for  the 
proof  of  this,  but  I  refer  to  the  example  of  every  country  in  which  small  notes  have 
i)ren  allowed  to  circulate.  In  Scotland  you  have  £l  and  £2  notes;  such  notes 
being  nominally,  and  indeed  practically,  when  tendered  by  the  holders,  convertible 
into  coin ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  excluded  from 
circulation  the  whole  of  the  ni(>*allic  currency.  In  Ireland  you  have  also  £\  and 
£2  notes,  and  the  same  consef|uence  has  followed.  In  America  there  are,  or  at  least 
there  were  permitted,  notes  of  still  smaller  value,  and  the  result  has  been  the  same, 
not  only  with  respect  to  gold  coin,  but  to  silver  also.  The  currency  of  the  cheaper, 
has  banished  that  of  the  more  precious  material.  So  it  will  be  in  England.  By 
permitting  the  issue  of  small  notes,  you  will  afford  a  direct  premium  to  the  country 
banker  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  coin  in  his  neighbourhood. 
No  one  can  deny,  that  whilst  the  small  notes  maintain  their  credit,  they  are  a  cheaper 
instrument  of  circulation,  and  one  not  less  efficacious  than  gold ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  positive  pecuniary  advanttige  to  the  country  to  get  rid  of  the  g^ld  currency 
altogether,  if  you  could  ensure  entire  and  permanent  confidence  in  paper  and  the  fixed 
value  of  it,  after  the  exclusion  of  gold.  But  I  contend  that  there  is  no  security  in  an 
immense  mass  of  paper  circulation,  professedly  convertible  into  gold — but  not  resting 
for  its  basis  upon  a  metallic  circulation.  You  think  you  can  take  effectual  precau* 
tions  against  panics,  commercial  or  political,  by  insisting  on  security  from  the  issuers 
of  paper.  There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  effectual  security  against  such  panics  and  their 
disastrous  effects.    The  best  security  is  the  presence  of  a  metallic  currency  equall j 
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diffused  throughont  the  country.  But  take  what  precautions  joa  please  to  ensure  the 
solvency  of  country  banks — compel  them,  if  you  will,  to  deposit  exchequer  bills,  or 
funded  property,  or  to  assign  land  as  a  security  for  their  issues — I  assert,  you  do 
positively  nothing  by  these  precautions  to  control  the  excessive  issue  of  paper,  or  to 
ensure  the  competency  of  these  banks,  in  the  time  of  pressure  and  alarm,  to  fulfil  th^r 
engagements ;  which  engagements  are,  expressly — to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  gold  in 
exchange  for  their  promissory  notes.  You  consider  the  banks  safe,  and  the  holders 
of  bank-notes  secure,  provid^  the  notes  are  issued  on  the  security  and  deposit  of  real 
capital.  Why,  this  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  whole  landed  and  funded  property 
of  the  country  might  be  converted  into  circulating  medium,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  excess  in  the  issue,  however  extravagant,  so  long  as  there  was  a  eorre- 
sponding  deposit  of  property.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  deposit  may  be  the 
guarantee  of  the  ultimate  solvency  uf  a  particular  bank  in  a  sound  state  of  the  cur- 
rency ;  but  it  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  that  bank  will  be  able  to  pay  its  notes  in 
gold  on  demand,  after  gold  shall  have  been  banished  from  circulation.  Depend  upon 
It,  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  the  demand  will  be  made;  and  if  made  and  refused, 
what  is  this  but  inability  to  meet  engagements,  and  fulfil  positive  contracts  ?  I  admit, 
that  by  the  re- issue  of  small  notes,  you  may  give  a  stimulus,  a  fictitious  stimulus,  to 
trade ; — all  may  go  on  well  for  several  months ;  g^ld,  being  no  longer  indispensable 
for  domestic  circulation,  will  flow  out  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  effectiiuf 
foreign  payments — the  importation  of  foreign  articles  will  for  a  time  be  promoted, 
the  export  of  the  gold  will  at  first  counteract  the  tendency  to  an  unfavourable  ex- 
change, or  at  least  diminish  the  indications  of  it,  and  you  will,  in  short,  have  every 
symptom  of  increasing  pros()erity ;  but  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 
the  currency  will  become  excessive;  the  exchanges  will  rapidly  fall ;  there  will  be  a 
demand  upon  the  bank  for  g^ld ; — the  bank  will  take  the  alarm,  will  refuse  accom« 
modation,  and  contract  its  issues : — the  demand  for  gold  will  extend  to  all  the  issuers 
of  paper,  then  will  come  the  rapid  and  simultaneous  sale  of  public  securities,  and  the 
renewal  of  that  panic  and  all  its  consequences,  of  which  you  had  the  disastrooa 
experience  in  the  winter  of  1825.  The  bank  may  remain  solvent  in  one  sense,  that 
is,  may  have  means  beyond  its  liabilities ;  but  it  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  obligation! 
to  impatient  creditors,  who  demand  instant  payment  in  gold.  What  must  be  the 
result  ?     Actual  failure,  or  a  restriction  imposed  by  authority. 

With  respect  to  my  hon.  friend*s  proposition  fur  a  joint  g^ld  and  silver  standard, 
it  has  been  already  submitted  to  this  llouse,  and  has  been  negatived,  among  other 
reasons,  because  its  direct  tendency,  and  indeed  avowed  object,  was  to  lower  the 
standard  of  value. 

Mr.  Baring:  One  word  in  explanation.  I  have  always  contended,  that,  on  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  and  silver  standard,  it  must  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  lower  the 
general  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Then  my  hon.  friend  must  take  the  present  market-price  of 
silver,  and  not  the  old  mint  price,  for  the  standard.  The  market-price  of  silver  is 
now,  I  believe,  4«.  1 1^/.  per  ounce ;  the  mint  price  of  silver,  when  silver  was  a  legal 
tender,  was  Ss.  2d.  per  ounce.  If  my  hon.  friend  should  take  the  mint  price  of  silver 
for  the  standard  of  value,  he  would  depreciate  the  present  standard ;  if  he  should 
take  the  market-price,  he  will  not  adhere  to  the  ancient  standard.  That  the  same 
great  principles  which  apply  to  gold  as  a  standard  of  value,  in  respect  to  its  con- 
trolling excessive  issues,  and  regulating  the  value  of  paper,  apply  equally  to  silver, 
or  to  a  joint  standan!  of  g^ld  and  silver,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  there  are  many  considCT- 
ations,  such,  for  instance,  as  whether  silver  ever  was,  practically,  the  standard  of 
value  in  this  country,  af^er  the  gold  currency  was  reformed ;  whether  you  can 
maintain,  in  the  same  country,  two  metals  constantly  var^'ing  in  their  relative  value, 
as  a  standard ;  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  them  if  yon  could ; — these 
are  considerations  which  would  require  very  serious  enquiry,  but  into  whidi  I  will 
not  now  enter. 

The  third  suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  eyery  country  banker  shall,  here- 
after, be  allowed  to  ofi'er  Bank  of  England  notes  in  exchange  for  his  own  notes,  when 
presented  for  payment.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stop  there.  If  a  Bank  of  England 
note  is  to  be  a  legal  tender  on  the  part  of  a  country  banker,  so  must  it  be  on  the  part 
of  ey&ry  other  man  in  the  country.    Will  mj  hon.  friend  say,  that  hia  proposition  it 
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to  be  limited  to  country  bankers  ?  That  the  issuers  of  paper  shall  have  the  special 
exclusive  privilege  of  discharging  their  debts  in  other  paper?  That  a  customer 
who  has  deposited  gold  with  a  countnr  banker,  and  who  asks  to  have  that  gold 
returned,  may  receive  for  answer — *'  We  have  no  gold  for  you,  but  here  is  a  Bank  of 
England  note  f^  while  that  same  customer  shall  remain  under  the  obligation  of  dis- 
charging all  his  own  debts  and  incumbrances  in  standard  g^ld  P  But,  suppose  the 
customer  shall  draw  a  draft  upon  the  country  banker  for  £4  10«.,  or,  wanting  100 
sovereigns,  shall  draw  on  successive  days  twenty  drafts  for  sums  below  £5,  how  are 
these  drafU  to  be  paid  except  in  gold,  unless  indeed  my  hon.  friend's  other  plan 
of  issuing  £1  notes  shall  have  been  already  adopted?  It  is  clear  that  the  issue  of 
notes  below  £5  must  be  the  concomitant  of  a  plan  which  would  make  Bank  of 
England  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  would  relieve  the  country  banker  from  the  lia- 
bility to  payments  in  cash.  But  these  are  gpreat  changes  to  make  in  our  monetary 
system ;  so  great  and  important,  indeed,  that  I  must  again  say,  that  if  a  committee 
were  granted  to  consider  them,  there  would  arise  all  that  agitation  and  suspense  in 
pecuniary  dealings,  which  my  hon.  friend  is  the  first  to  deprecate,  and  which,  as  he 
justly  says,  would,  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  commercial  classes,  aggravate  every  evil  under  which  we  are  now  said  to  be 
Bufiering. 

The  House,  Sir,  will  probably  expect  from  me,  or  at  least  will  not  be  surprised, 
that  I  should  wish  to  state  my  views  upon  the  principal  points  which  are  tiie  im- 
mediate subject  of  debate.  Such  references  have  been  maae  to  the  part  I  personally 
took,  in  1819,  in  establishing  the  present  system  of  our  currency;  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  so  great ;  the  interest  I  feel  in  it  on  every  g^und,  public  and  private, 
is  so  overwhelming;  that  wearied  as  the  House  must  be  by  a  debate,  dull  and 
tedious  from  the  abstruse  and  abstract  nature  of  its  subject,  I  yet  hope  from  its 
indulgence  a  patient  hearing.  No  doubt  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  is, 
the  practical  one — namely,  the  consideration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  present 
condition  of  society  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  alleged  to  exist ;  but  still 
I  cannot  permit  to  pass  without  remark,  the  references  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Act  of  1819.  I  might  pass  by  those  references  if  personal  feelings  were  alone 
concerned.  I  might  submit,  in  silence,  to  the  imputations  of  rashness  and  folly,  if 
the  consequence  was  mere  injustice  to  the  authors  of  the  measure;  but  I  well  know 
that  such  injustice  is  not  the  single  consequence ;  that  if,  without  contradiction,  yon 
can  stigmatize  the  Act  of  1819  as  an  Act  of  confiscation — if  you  may  take  for 
granted  that,  though  possibly  well  intended,  it  was  in  fact  founded  on  injustice  and 
injury — I  well  know  that  you  cannot  do  this  without  undermining  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  monetary  system,  and  preparing  for  its  total  subversion.  To  avert  such 
an  evil,  I  am  prepared  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  asperbions  cast  upon  the  measure  of 
1819.  Gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  this  debate,  speak  of  the  promoters  of  that 
Act  as  if  they  were  repentant  sinners,  as  if  they  acknowledged  the  evil  which  they 
had  done,  and,  made  wise  by  experience,  bitterly  lamented  the  consequences  of  their 
folly.  I  scorn  those  vile  imputations  of  base,  interested  motives  which  have  been 
thrown  out  in  other  places.  I  know  that  they  will  not  infiuence  the  judgment  of 
this  House.  I  have  heard  none  of  them  within  these  walls.  I  would  to  God  that  I 
had  ;  and  that  those  men  who  are  bold  enough,  when  they  have  no  one  present  to 
confute  them — who  are  not  sparing  of  their  calumnies  and  menaces  when  they  are 
addressing  inflammable  assemblies  of  the  people — would  here,  face  to  face,  in  presence 
of  the  accused,  redeem  their  pledges  and  repeat  their  accusations. 

An  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Knaresborough,  with  intentions,  at  least,  for 
which  I  return  him  my  sincere  thanks,  has  been  kind  enough  to  throw  his  protecting 
shield  oyer  me.  He  said,  *'  The  bill  of  1819  was  not  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  Oh,  no !  he 
was  an  ingenuous  young  man,  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  currency,  performing  a  task 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  ministers,  and  all  the  blame  belongs  to  Lord  Liverpool.** 
Sir,  I  will  not  allow  the  blame,  if  there  be  blame,  to  be  transferred  to  any  one,  still 
less  to  one  who  is  no  more.  I  was  not,  in  1819,  connected  with  the  government.  I 
had  quitted  ofiice,  and  had  no  desire  to  return  to  it ;  but  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  enquiry,  and  I  brought  in  the  Act  of  1819  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction, founded  on  positive  demonstration,  that  there  could  be  no  standard  of  value 
except  a  definite  weight  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  a  paper  circulation,  incon- 
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Tertible,  or  resting  on  any  thing  but  a  metallic  basis,  must  be  liable  to  injurious 
fluctuations  both  in  amount  and  value,  and  cx)>osed  to  the  constant  hazard  of  discredit. 
In  1819,  the  que;(tiou  came  before  the  House  for  final  decLiion.  In  my  opinion,  that 
question  was,  th<;  choice  between  two  alternatives — eternal  bank  restriction,  or  the 
return  to  casli  payments  without  further  delay.  Gentlemen  now  Fpeak  as  if  no  evils 
had  been  sutfered  beftire  lb  19.  They  assume  that  the  Act  of  1 8 19  was  brought  in 
witiiout  experience  of  past  embarrassment,  without  the  pressure  of  any  actual  evil, 
without  any  expectation  or  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Koarcsborough  is  simple  enough  to  think,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was,  on 
a  sudden,  deluded  by  a  speech  which  tho  hon.  gentleman  himself  heard,  and  which 
he  describes  as  void  of  all  matter — of  all  reasoning — but  which  very  strongly  re- 
minded him  of  the  harp  of  Orpheus.  The  harp  of  Orpheus!  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  really  think  that  Orpheus  would  have  chosen,  for  the  subject  of  his  lyre, 
the  bullion  report?  or  that,  having  chosen  it,  and  having  poured  forth  a  melctdy 
with  soft  tones,  but  '*  without  matter"  or  the  ^'  shadow  of  an  argument,**  he  would 
have  been  able  to  cajole  the  simple  understandings  of  city  merchants,  and  to  soften 
the  flinty  hearts  of  bank  directors  ? 

Malccntemqnc  Tigres,  et  agentcm  carmine  qnercns. 

What  a  notion,  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  currency 
question  in  the  year  1819!  that  the  restoration  of  the  metallic  standard  was 
heard  of,  for  the  first  time,  in  1819!  Why,  the  bullion  report  had  been  made  in 
1810 — that  is,  nine  years  before,  and  had' provoked  a  pamphlet  from  almost  every 
man  that  could  write.  When  Mr.  Horner  proposed,  in  1811,  among  other  resolu- 
tions, that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  within  two  years  of  that  date,  that 
resolution  was  negatived,  and  other  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart  were 
adopteil.  But  did  these  latter  resolutions  sanction  the  doctrine,  that  cash  payments 
must  never  be  resumed  ?  Did  they  intimate  that  the  public  creditor  must  be  repaid 
in  depreciated  currency  ?  No  such  thing.  Among  these  resolutions  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart, was  one,  expresi^ly  recording  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  it  was 
expedient  that,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  public  safety,  the  Bank 
should  resume  its  payments  in  coin  at  the  ancient  standard  of  value.  Peace  arrived 
in  1814;  and  what  course  did  parliament  pursue?  It  distinctly  recognised  the 
justice  of  resuming  cash  payments.  It  recognised  the  claim  of  the  public  creditor 
to  repayment  in  coin,  and  limited  the  further  restriction  on  the  Bank  to  one  year. 
In  1815,  war  again  broke  out,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  The  restric- 
tion was  continued;  but  was  again  limited  to  one  vear.  The  year  1816  came,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  restriction  for  a  further  period  of  two  years; 
but  in  the  preamble  of  the  continuing  bill,  there  was  admitted,  by  universal  consent, 
a  distinct  recognition  that  the  Ikmk  ought  to  prepare  for  the  immediate  resumption 
of  cav«^h  payments;  1818  arrive<],  and  there  was  again  an  almost  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  parliament,  that  tlie  time  had  arrived  when  the  ancient  standard 
must  be  restored,  no  one  then  doubting  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor,  in  point  of 
justice,  or  denying  the  general  policy  of  returning  to  cash  payments.  Another 
postponement,  however,  took  place,  limited  to  a  year;  but,  in  1810,  the  House 
became  weary  of  these  continued  delays,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  mainly  on 
the  suggestion,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Tierney,  to  enquire  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  the  l)est  mode  of  insurin«>:  the  resumption  of  ca.sh  payments.  As  I  have  already 
said,  I  was  not  in  ofiice,  but  I  was  selected  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  I 
presented  its  report  to  the  House.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  four 
years  from  its  date,  cash  payments,  acconling  to  the  ancient  standard,  must  be 
resumed;  but  that  the  resumption  should  be  effected  by  gradual  steps,  assuming  the 
aetuiil  market-price  of  gold,  at  the  time,  as  the  preparatory  and  provisional  standard. 
I  a*k  the  House  this  question — if  cash  payments  were  ever  to  be  resumed,  had  not 
the  time  then  arrived  ?  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  peace,  when  the  enquiry 
was  commenced ;  and  if  we  had  then  deferred  the  actual  resumption  to  a  later  period 
than  1823 — that  is,  for  more  than  eight  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace — do  you 
think  it  ever  would  have  taken  place  at  all?  that  the  Bank,  or  the  public  would  have 
believed  that  we  were  in  earnest  ?  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  old  doctrines  about 
paper  and  gold  are  not  still  niaintainc£-.whether  there  arc  not  many  of  those  whom 
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I  am  now  addressing,  who  dream  of  inconvertible  paper,  or  of  some  other  founda- 
tion for  paper  currency  than  a  metallic  basis.  [No,  no !]  I  rejoice  to  hear  the 
denial ;  but  this  I  know,  that  many  of  the  arguments  urged  by  those  who  vote  for 
the  committee,  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the  adoption  of  any  determinate,  unvary- 
ing metallic  standard,  as  to  the  ancient  standard. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  ^^sertion,  that  the  House  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
Act  of  1819.  I  approach  another  as3ertion — that  although,  in  1819,  it  might  be  tit 
to  prepare  for  cash  payments,  yet  that  another  a^tandard  of  value  should  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  ounce  of  gold  should  have  been  coined  into  £5  or  ;£6,  or  some 
other  sum,  insteadof  £3  :  17  :  10.  That  is  easy  wisdom — even  if  in  this  case  it  be 
wisdom — which  is  acquired  after  the  event.  It  is  very  well  to  say  now — that  the 
ancient  standard  should  not  have  been  resumed — that  after  all  the  promises  made 
during  the  war — after  the  unanimous  expressions  of  opinion,  repeated,  time  after 
time,  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the  ancient  standard — another 
and  a  lower  standard  should  have  been  taken;  but  1  should  like  to  ask  any  impartial 
man,  who  remembers  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  opinion  in  1819,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  a  proposition,  in  that  year,  to  enable  the  Bank  to  dis- 
charge its  promissory  notes  at  the  rate  of  15s.  in  the  pound?  What!  with  the  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  tne  forgery  of  notes — with  the  impression  that  the  Bank  had 
amassed  great  gains  by  means  of  the  Bank  restriction — that  the  nominal  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  was  owing  to  excessive  and  most  profitable  issues  of  paper,  do  you 
think  that  parliament  would  have  tolerated — would  have  listened  for  one  moment  to 
— the  proposal,  that  the  issuers  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper,  and  of  all  other  paper, 
should  compound  with  their  creditors,  by  debasing  the  standard  ?  Who  was  tho 
minister  that  could  have  reconciled  parliament,  or  the  people  of  this  country,  to  such 
a  proposal  ?  Why,  the  Bank  itself  never  denied  its  own  liability  to  pay  its  notes,  at 
some  time  or  other,  in  gold,  at  the  ancient  standard.  Nay,  the  Bank  did  actually, 
of  its  own  accord ~  without  any  compulsion  on  the  part  of  parliament — after  the 
peace,  but  before  this  fatal  year,  1819,  issue  above  7,000,000  of  gold  sovereigns  in 
exchange  for  its  promissory  notes.  A  foolish  issue  I  admit;  but  an  issue  demon- 
strating the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  own  obligations,  and  yet,  in 
1819,  we  were — against  the  opinions,  and  conviction,  and  practice  of  the  Bank  itself 
— to  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  with  15s.  a  debt  of  20s. ! 

If  the  Act  of  1819  was  so  clearly  unjust — so  manifestly  impolitic — how  came  it, 
that  of  all  those  who  now  take  credit  for  their  wisdom  and  foresight,  not  one  man 
was  found,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  bold  enough  or  honest  enough  to  take  the 
sense  of  either  House  against  the  bill,  or  against  any  one  of  its  enactments?  The 
member  for  Coventry  did,  indeed,  bring  forward  rei^olutions  opposed,  not  to  the 
principles  of  mine,  but  to  some  of  the  details ;  but  he  found  the  sense  of  the  House 
so  adverse  to  him,  that  he  withdrew  his  resolutions;  and  those  moved  by  me,  as  the 
foimdation  of  tlie  bill,  pa.«sed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Is  it  decent,  then,  in 
the  men  who  were  then  present,  to  impute  all  the  subsequent  distress  of  the  country 
to  the  rashness  and  haste  of  the  measure  of  1819 — and  to  me,  as  the  author  of  it — 
when  they  who  now  claim  credit  for  having  so  clearly  foreseen  the  difficulties  in 
which  it  would  involve  us.  never  came  forvt'ard  to  oppose  its  principles,  or  even  delay 
its  progress  ?  Biit  I  have  understaletl  the  case.  There  i»  ere  two  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  measure — one  in  this  House,  and  one  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
proposed  to  this  House  affirmed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  intermediate  steps  of 
resumption,  and  that  cash  payments  at  the  ancient  standard  should  be  resumed  in 
18*2*2,  instead  of  18*23;  actually  a  year  earlier  than  I  myself  proposed.  That  was  the 
only  amendment  proposed  in  this  House,  and  pressed  to  a  division.  The  amendment 
proposed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was  by  Lord  Holland,  who,  for  the  pur- 
pase  of  recording  his  opinion,  moved  that  cash  payments  be  resumed  in  1820,  instead 
of  1823.  Have  1  not,  then,  a  right  to  say  (if  I  wanted  to  shrink  from  any  personal 
responsibility,  which  I  do  not),  since  the  only  complaint  put  on  record  by  any  mem- 
ber  was,  that  the  resumption  was  too  gradual,  and  too  remote, — have  I  not  a  right 
to  say,  that  parliament  is  peculiarly  and  specially  responsible  for  the  Act  of  1819  ? 

I  approach  the  last,  and  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  the  mea- 
sure ot  1819:  DJiucly,  this— Is  the  distress  of  the  country  fairly,  attributable  in  the 
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whole,  or  in  any  important  degree,  to  that  measure  ?  I  think  I  hard  shown,  firaf, 
that  parliament  was  not  taken  by  surprise; — secondly,  that  the  measure  was  not  the 
measure  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  a  government ;  but  was  the  measure  of 
the  parliament,  speaking  the  voice,  and  representing  the  deliberate  judgment,  of  the 
country.  Still,  these  considerations  are  not  to  fetter  us  from  reviewing  the  measure, 
if  it  have  been  the  cause  of  public  evil,  and  if  that  evil  be  now  reparable;  but 
both  these  hypotheses  must  be  proved.  Now,  I  begin  by  admitting  that  there  has 
been  great  depression  of  price,  great  occasional  distress — from  some  cause  or  other— 
since  the  peace.  Nay,  more,  I  will  admit  that  some  distress  was  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  measure  of  resumption.  Resumption  implied  the  termination  of  that 
state  of  ease,  which  no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  accompanied  inconvertible  paper- 
it  ensured  also,  inevitably,  some  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the 
eountry,  and  pro  tcanto  affected  the  then  existing  engagements.  But  to  attribute 
the  whole  depression  of  prices,  and  the  whole  distress  consequent  on  that  de- 
pression, to  the  change  in  the  currency,  is  a  fallacy  as  gross  as  any  that  ever 
was  imposed  upon  the  undemtandings  of  men.  You  may  contend  that  Mr. 
Ricardo  was  wrong  in  estimating  the  whole  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
at  three  or  four  per  cent. ;  but  his  error  (if  it  was  an  error)  was  nothing  to  yours,  who 
attribute  the  whole  alteration  in  prices  to  the  change  in  the  currency.  I  have  admitted 
— and  repeat — that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  return  from  a  system  of  inconvertible 
paper- currency  to  a  system  where  gold  or  silver  was  the  standard,  without  a  sense  of 
pressure  and  restraint.  It  was  impossible,  after  having  so  long  indulged  in  stimulants, 
that  we  could  return  to  a  course  of  tcm|)erance  and  sobriety  without  feeling  depres- 
sion. But  what  lesson  is  it  that  we  are  taught  by  the  past  ?  Again  to  depreciate 
the  currency?  [No!]  ^*  These  things  are  written  for  your  learning."  The 
sufferings  that  you  now  undergo  are  the  certain  consequences  of  the  original 
departure  from  right  principles.  They  cannot  be  alleviated :  they  will  only  be 
aggravated  by  abandoning  those  principles  now.  They  ought  to  warn  you,  that, 
having  restored  a  metallic  standard,  you  ought  to  adhere  to  it,  and  not  again  to 
enter  upon  a  course,  the  return  from  which  is  no  doubt  attended  with  pressure  and 
difficulty,  but  with  no  evil  comparable  to  that  of  the  indefinite  continuance  of  an 
inconvertible  paper-currency. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  a  great  depression  of  prices ;  but  this  I  say,  that  \i 
any  man  hopes,  by  any  system  of  currencv,  to  bolster  up  prices  to  those  of  the 
war,  he  is  miserably  mistaken.  Look  at  tne  duration  and  character  of  that  war, 
commencing  in  1793,  and  lasting  till  1815.  During  this  period  of  twenty-two  yeara 
you  had  an  inconvertible  paper  currency — ^you  monopolised  the  whole  supply  of 
Europe  with  manuTactured  articles — you  were  the  only  country  in  Euroiie  not 
subject  to  hostile  invasion— and  you  had  the  command  of  the  seas.  Do  you  think 
such  a  state  of  things  could  cease,  and  perfect  tranquillity  be  restored  to  the  whole 
world— and  that  you  could  yet  maintain  the  prices  of  the  war? 

My  hon.  friend  quotes  Mr.  Thornton  as  having  admitted  that  prices  had  been 
raisea  during  the  war  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ;  but  Mr.  Thornton  was  then  speaking 
of  the  years  1810  and  1811,  when  the  war  was  raging,  and  when  all  the  other  causes 
of  high  prices  were  in  full  vigour.  Now,  in  1819,  four  years  after  the  peace,  many 
of  these  causes  had  ceased  to  operate;  prices  had  already  come  down ;  and  our  bloated 
and  turgid  prosperity  had  collapsed  with  the  return  to  peace,  and  the  cessation  of  war 
monoply  and  war  stimulants.  We  hear  the  distress  since  1819  described  in  terms  aa 
if  distress  was  unknown  at  previous  periods — as  if  there  could  be  no  cause  of  distress 
but  tlie  resumption  of  ca<h  payments.  In  the  year  1793,  was  there  no  distress?  Did 
not  100  bankers  fail  ?  Was  there  none  in  1797  ?  Was  there  no  distress  in  1810,  when 
you  had  an  inconvertible  paper-currency,  and  with  little  prospect  of  the  return  to  a 
metallic  standard  ?  In  that  year  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  administering  relief  to  the  commercial  community.  It  was  in  evidence  before  that 
eommittee  that  prices  had  fallen  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  per  cent.  Wherefore  was 
this — if  the  doctrine  be  tnie  that  inconvertible  paper,  or  enlarged  issues  of  paper, 
will  be  a  security  against  commercial  failure  and  general  pecuniary  embarrassment  ? 
You  had  an  inconvertible  paper-currency  in  the  years  1816  and  1817 — you  had  no 
contraction  of  paper  by  the  Hank  of  England  in  those  years,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  former  years— quite  the  reverse ;   and  yet  many  country  bankers  failad. 
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and  inyoWed  large  masses  of  the  coiDmunity  in  miiiery.  The  proof  is  quite  conclusive, 
that  the  eohancement  of  the  currency  must  be  dated  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  from  the  year  1819.  I  could  prove  this  from  the  distinct  admissions  of  those 
who  now  ask  for  this  committee,  which,  if  it  is  to  have  any  practicai  result  at  all, 
must  lead  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currency.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  depre- 
ciation f  Why,  that  every  man  who  has  entered  into  contracts  (not  merely  during 
the  last  four  or  ^ve^  but,  as  I  shall  show,  during  the  last  eighteen  years)  will  have 
them  disturbed  in  the  most  unexpected  and  unjust  manner.  If,  indeed,  you  could 
take  from  the  public  creditor,  who  lent  money  in  the  depreciated  currency  of  the 
war,  and  who  has  received  payment  in  the  appreciated  currency  of  the  peace,  the 
difference  between  the  sums  paid  and  received  (though  you  would  commit,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  dishonest  act),  Uiere  would  be,  at  any  rate,  an  intelligible  pretext 
for  the  proceeding.  But  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  currency  now,  will  have  no 
such  operation,  but  it  will  disturb  all  unfulfilled  contracts  which  have  been  made  in 
the  improved  currency — being  ninety-nine  out  of 'every  100  of  the  total  number. 
These  contracts,  as  I  before  saiJ,  are  not  limited  to  recent  years ;  do  not  date  merely 
from  1823,  when  the  bill  of  1819  came  into  fiill  operation ;  but  extend  over,  at  least, 
the  whole  period  that  has  ela))sod  since  the  peace.  To  prove  this,  I  put  into  the 
witness-box  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham.  lie  will  confirm  my  statement,  that 
the  enhancement  of  the  currency  began  many  years  before  1819.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  lbl7,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  describing  the  state  of  the  country 
in  respect  to  its  monetary  system  in  connexion  with  trade  and  industry.  This  was 
two  years  before  1819,  and  six  years  before  the  Act  which  partsed  in  that  year  came 
into  full  operation.  At  that  time  there  was  no  lack  of  paper ;  and  that  paper  was 
inconvertible.  Notes  below  £5  were  issued  by  all  banks,  without  restriction.  Yet 
you  will  see  that  neither  abundance  of  paper,  nor  inconvertible  paper,  nor  £1  and 
£2  notes,  were  any  securities  against  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  general  distress. 
But  the  special  object  for  which  I  refer  to  this  letter  is,  to  show  on  authority  (for 
this  purfiose  indisputable),  that  the  alterations  in  the  value  of  money  had  actually 
taken  place  long  before  1819;  and  that  the  contracts  since  1815  have  been  in  an 
enhanced  currency.  The  hon.  member,  in  his  letter  of  1817,  remarks,  ''money 
has  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  five  years.**  lie  says  again, — "  A  scarcity  of  money 
has  existed  for  fi^e  years,  which  caused  prices  to  fall." 

Now,  as  to  distress : — *'  There  are  40,000  manufacturers  of  nails  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  articles  which  they  manufacture  are  not  articles  for  the  consumption 
of  war,  and  yet  thousands  of  these  men  are  perishing  with  hunger.  Sir,  I  speak 
literally,  and  not  figuratively — thousands  of  tnese  men  are  perishing  with  hunger, 
or  are  dying  by  inclies  from  the  effects  of  unwholesome  and  unusual  food.** 

As  to  land  and  the  agricultural  interest : — *'  The  landlords  have  received  no  rent 
for  the  last  four  years.  If  they  have  received  any  income  from  their  land,  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  capita]  of  the  farmer,  or  from  the  impoverishment  of  their  land, 
or,  at  least,  from  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  their  land,  which  is  fallen  one-halt 
in  monied  value ;  and,  consequently,  the  landlord  who  converted  his  property  into 
money  a  few  years  ago,  has  tnereby  possibly  doubled  his  real  capital.** 

Let  us  now  hear  the  situation  of  tne  monied  man  in  1817 : — *'  Observe  the  situation 
of  the  capitalist  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  improve  his  circumstances  by  any  kind  of  industry.  The  depression  of  prices 
has  mocked  his  labours  and  mortified  his  hopes.  Let  him  have  produced  whatever 
he  will,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  product  of  his  industry  has  not  repaid  him  the 
money  which  it  cost  him.  If  an  invading  army  could  have  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  whole  of  the  high-roads  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  exactly  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  experienced,  until  such 
roads  were  restored. 

'*  The  products  of  industry  could  no  longer  have  been  exchanged  for  each  other, 
and  the  natives  of  every  district  and  of  every  village  would  have  been  lef^  to  perish 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  This  has  been  the  situation  of  England,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  ever  since  the  bullion  report  first  acted  in  breaking  up  the  established 
relations  between  property  and  money  in  the  year  1810.  The  contractive  action 
then  commenced :  and  ever  since  then,  until  the  present  period,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  there  has  been  a  greater  reward  in  indolence  than  in  industry*** 
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What  arc  the  facts  established  by  these  extracts,  on  the  authority  of  the  roeiaber 
for  Birmingham?  That,  before  the  Act  of  1819  was  drearnt  of,  the  contraction  in 
tlie  currency  had  taken  place ;  that  it  commenced  five  years  before  he  wrote,  in  1817 ; 
and  that,  in  1^17,  money  was  doubled  in  value;  that,  in  his  neighbourhood,  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  that  thousands  of  one  single  class — 
namely,  manufacturers  of  nails — were,  not  figuratively — oh,  no — "  I  speak  literally, 
not  figuratively-' — perishing  with  hunger,  or  dying  by  inches,  of  unwholesome 
food.  Bear  in  mind  these  two  things — that  the  contraction  began  seven  years  before 
^  Peel's  Bill"  was  introduced,  and  that  money  was  doubled  in  value;  and  all  this 
bitter  distress  was  endured,  with  inconvertible  paper,  and  £1  and  £2  notes.  But, 
perhaps,  during  the  period  of  which  the  member  for  Birmingham  was  speaking,  the 
Bank  of  England  had  been  progressively  contracting  its  circulation.  By  no  means. 
The  Bank  issues  had  increased  regularly  and  rapidly  from  1806  to  1817.  Their 
amount  on  a  given  day  in  each  year — namely,  the  31st  of  March,  was  as  follows : — 
in  1806,  16,853,000;  in  1807.  16,657,000;  in  1808, 16,645,000;  in  1809, 17,840,000; 
in  1810,  20,442,000;  in  1811,23,333,000;  in  1812,  23,33>,000;  in  1813,24,000,000; 
in  1814,  25,157,000;  in  1815,  27,298,000;  in  1816,26,573,000;  in  1817,27,188,000. 

At  particular  periods  of  these  years,  there  may  have  been  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  bank-notes;  and  there  were,  in  1816  and  1817,  rapid  contractions  of  the 
currency.  You  refer  to  these  contractions  and  their  consequenaes  as  confirmations  of 
your  theory — that  distress  is  the  consetjuence  of  restricted  currency.  We  do  not  deny, 
that  distress  will  follow  sudden  contractions  of  the  currency ;  but  wc  assert  that  such 
contractions  are  the  inevitable  consequences,  the  necessary  and  painful  correctives,  of 
excessive  issues.  We  admit  that,  by  depreciating  the  currency,  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  higher  prices  for  a  time — to  command  a  delusive  and  temporary  prosperity 
— but  we  say,  that  the  foundations,  both  of  your  currency  and  your  prosperity,  are 
sure  to  fail  you ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  artificial  elevation,  will  be  the  severity 
of  the  fall.  You  attribute  the  distress  of  1810,  and  1816,  and  1825,  merely  to  the 
contraction  of  paper,  and  consider  that  distress  a  proof  that  increased  issues  would 
be  the  remedy.  We  assert,  and  in  my  opinion  with  much  more  truth,  that  the 
excessive  issues  are  themselves  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil;  and,  while  they  seem 
the  symptoms  of  prosperity,  are  but  generating  the  causes  of  certain  and  tremendous 
explosion.  What  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  member  for  Birmingham  in  1817? 
W'hat  was  his  device  for  enlarging  the  circulation — and,  of  course,  ensuring  the 
re-establishment  of  prosperity?  He  writes  thus — "  The  most  ready  and  facilitous 
way  of  effecting  this  object,  in  a  country  like  England,  seems  to  be  in  converting  a 
part  of  the  permanent  and  fixed  national  debt  into  a  circulating  or  fioating  debt; 
by  creating  a  quantity  of  circulating  exchequer-bills  of  various  sizes,  bearing  no 
interest,  and  with  them  buying  up  an  equal  quantity  of  the  national  debt.  If 
XlO,000,000  of  additional  money  are  created  in  this  way,  there  is  no  additional  debt 
contracted,  nor  is  there  any  additional  depreciation  of  money  occasioned,  provided 
the  issue  is  not  carried  further  than  will  suffice  to  employ  the  whole  labourers  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  usual  wages  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed." 

What  an  admirable  system  of  currency!  that  rests  for  its  security  upon  debt,  and 
has  for  its  standard  of  value  ^^  the  accustomed  wages  of  all  classes  of  labourers 
throughout  the  whole  United  Kingdom.'* 

I  shall  now  address  myself  to  the  immediate  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee— the  nature  of  its  enquiries — and  their  probable  result.  The 
resolution  moved  by  the  member  for  Whitehaven  assumes  the  fact  of  universal 
distress;  and  proposes  an  enquiry  into  the  connexion  of  that  distress  with  the  present 
monetary  system.  If  this  committee  shall  be  unfortunately  appointed,  and  I  should 
be  a  member  of  it,  I  shall — (and  if  I  am  not,  I  \\o\ye  that  some  one,  who  is  a  member 
of  it,  will) — address  the  committee  to  this  effect — "  We  admit  a  great  fall  of  prices 
since  the  war — we  admit  that  the  profits  of  capital  are  low; — but  nothing  will 
be  so  absunl  as  to  assume,  without  the  most  extensive  enquiry,  that  the  change  in 
the  currency  has  been  the  sole  or  the  main  cause  of  that  depression  of  price  and 
reduction  of  profits.  There  are  many  causes  to  be  investigated  that  lie  very  deep, 
and  the  effect  of  which  is  not  easily  ascertained;  you  cannot  make  a  report  until  you 
have  surveyed  the  condition  of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty-nine  years — until  you 
have  enquired  into  the  peculiar  character  and  effect  of  that  war  which  frequently  gave 
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yovL  almost  m  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world — into  the  effect  of  the  stimulus 
of  war  prices,  and  a  large  government  expenditure — and  into  the  cooseoueoces  of 
the  cessation  of  that  stimulus.  If  you  are  about  to  take  an  enlarge  and  philosophical 
yiew  of  the  subject,  you  must  ascertain  what  has  been  the  efi*ect  of  eighteen  years  of 
uninterrupted  peace  in  reducing  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  throughout  the 
civilized  world;  in  converting  those  nations  which  were  your  customers  in  time  of 
war,  into  rivals  and  competitors  in  time  of  peace!"  Why,  Sir,  does  En;:[^laQd  hope 
that  she  can  retain  for  ever  that  monopoly  of  supply  which  she  enjoyed  during  war, 
when  she  had  destroyed  every  hostile  fleet — when  the  commercial  marine  of  every 
other  country  was  at  her  mercy — when  every  nation  ofiCuroi)e,  except  herself, — when 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  and 
UolUud,  had  been  exposed  to,  and  were  constantly  menaced  by,  hostile  invasion  from 
the  arms  of  France?  In  all  these  countries  industry  has  revived.  They  are  now  at 
liberty  to  turn  their  attention  and  apply  their  capitid  to  the  supply  of  many  of  their 
wants  by  means  of  their  own  |>eaceful  labour.  Does  England  h(»pe  to  maintain  war 
prices  despite  of  such  competition?  Look  at  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
America  and  in  the  countries  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  then  consider  what 
influence  these  causes  must  have  had  in  reducing  the  prices  of  your  manufactured 
articles.  Take,  again,  the  influence  of  other  causes,  which  must,  and  which  ought 
to,  reduce  prices  here:- -the  diminished  hazard,  both  of  import  and  export— the 
reduction  of  the  rales  of  marine  insurance — but,  above  all,  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
raw  materials,  which  are  tite  staple  of  your  manufactures.  You  buy  every  thing  at 
a  less  |)rioe,  and  you  must  sell  at  a  less  price.  Is  it  meant  that  you  should  pay  a 
much  lower  price  for  the  raw  material,  and  charge  the  old  price  for  the  manufactured 
article?  Then  you  must  enquire  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  prices,  of  improve- 
ments in  machinery; — what  the  effect  of  the  application  ot  steam,  in  diminishing 
both  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  carriage.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  all  these  several  causes  upon  prices  and  upon  profits,  must  be  ascertained 
before  you  can  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  atf'ected  by  the  resump. 
tion  of  payments  in  ca-^h?  Ag^in,  with  respect  to  land, — I  admit  that  land  has 
fallen;  but  does  any  landlord  hope  to  maintain,  since  the  war,  the  war  prices? 
During  the  war,  an  undue  stimulus  and  excitement  were  given  to  agricultural 
speculation ;  land  was  then  brought  into  cidtivation  which  would  not  adequately  repay 
the  cost  of  cultivation  after  peace  had  liccn  established.  No  man  regrets  more  deeply 
than  myself  the  consequences  to  individuals  of  throwing  that  land  out  of  cultivation; 
but  the  depreciation  of  the  stan<Iard  will  afford  no  remedy.  Here,  ag^in,  many 
other  causes — besides  the  increased  value  of  money — are  in  operation.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  Irish  importations  upou  English  prices,  and  on  the  profits  of  English 
agriculture? — of  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  com  with  Ireland?  Whatever  it  has  been, 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  bill  of  1819;  it  would  have  existed  separately  from  that  bill. 
The  moment  you  o|)ened  the  English  markets  to  Irish  produce,  from  that  moment 
the  prices  of  Knglish  produce  must  have  fallen.  Again,  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  of  their  defective  administration,  must  be  enquired  into;  and,  I  repeat, 
you  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  legislators  and  statesmen,  if,  haying  under- 
taken this  enquiry,  you  do  not  attempt,  at  least,  to  assign  to  each  of  the  several 
causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  its  effect  in  producing  the  fall  of  prices,  and  the 
distress  of  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  referring  to  the  mere  declamation  by  which  the  act  of  1819 
has  been  assailed.  It  is  not  only  described  as  the  source  of  every  domestic  calamity, 
but  it  is  made  chargeable  with  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations.  Nay,  so  extensive 
has  been  its  opei'ation,  that  one  hon.  gentleman  has  discovered  that  the  revolution 
of  France,  in  1830,  was  not  owing  to  tne  Ordon$umces  of  July, — but  that  to  the  act 
of  1819  we  are  to  attribute  the  downfal  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons;  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  now  sits  on  a  tottering  throne,  because  he  cannot  command  high 
prices  for  the  produotions  of  France.  The  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven  wisely  con- 
siders it  much  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  deal  in  vague  declamation,  and  to  turn 
eloquent  periods  upon  ^^  devouring  poverty  and  appalling  distress,"  than  to  yenture 
on  any  specific  facts.  Facts  and  figures  are  dangerous  things  to  mecidle  with, 
unless  they  can  be  relied  on ;  but  they  are  yery  important  on  questions  of  this  nature. 
Prophecies  of  evil  are  easily  uttered — and  can  only  be  met  by  counter-prophecies  ^ 
91— Vol.  IL 
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as  worthless  as  themselves.  But  the  hon.  member  did  make  an  occasional  exertion 
from  the  general  rule  of  his  speech,  and  appealed  to  facts,  ile  said,  **  I  take  Ireland 
as  my  example;  I  will  prove  every  thing  by  figures;  and  whatever  I  say  of  Ireland 
vr'ill  be  true,  as  applied  to  England."  The  hon.  gentleman  iimt  assumes  that  Irish 
disturbances  were  unknown  befor<d  the  year  1819.  His  position  is  this.  All  Irish 
disturbance  grows  out  of  controversies  and  quarrels  about  land;  and  the  depression 
of  the  price  uf  agricultural  produce,  in  consequence  of  a  restricted  currency,  is  the 
main  cause  both  of  the  distress  and  the  insurrectionary  violence  in  Ireland.  Now  I 
meet  this  assertion  by  these  facts.  In  1807,  during  the  war,  when  prices  were  high, 
and  when  currency  was  unrestricted,  such  was  the  disposition  to  disturbance  in 
Ireland,  that  the  insurrection  act  was  introduced,  and  remained  in  force  for  several 
successive  years.  It  was  allowed  to  expire;  but  was  introduced  agam  in  1814;  and 
again  remained  in  force  for  a  considerable  period.     I  will  not  go  to  earlier  periods. 

I  turn  now  to  the  picture  given  by  thC'  hon  gentleman  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  in 
respect  to  agricultural  produce.  I  took  down  his  words;  they  were  to  this  effect: — 
^'  Tiie  cattle  have  vanished  from  the  fields — the*  plough  is  no  longer  at  work — no 
manure  is  purchased — land  is  going  out  of  cultivation — agricultural  produce  is 
declining  in  quantity — and  there  is  universal  distress  throughout  the  country.^ 
Observe,  we  arc  not  now  discussing  whether  the  profits  of  agricultural  produce  are 
appropriated  exactly  as  we  should  wish.  Some  Irish  member  probably  will  say, 
*'  The  poor  of  Ireland  derive  no  benefit  from  the  increased  produce,  the  profits  are 
all  taken  away  by  absentees."  But  that  is  not  the  question.  We  are  not  enquiring 
to  whom  the^Q  profits  ought  to  go — we  are  not  determining  whether  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  be  in  a  healthful  and  satisfactory  state — but  whether  agriculture 
be  declining  in  Ireland,  because  capital  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  ^ioiL 

Now,  1  have  here  an  account  of  the  annual  average  quantities  of  certain  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  triennial  periods,  ending,  respec- 
tively, 5th  January,  1810,  1820,  1826,  and  1830:— 

III  the  period  ending  1810,  there  were  exported,  on  an  average, 

OxEX.  Sherp.  Ryrm. 

19,376  10,203  9,830 

In  that  ending  18*26,  the  numbers  were. 

Oxen.  Siieep.  Swtke. 

67,395  62,819  73,912 

Wheat.  Oats  fc  Oatxeai^ 

Qn.  Qm 

In  1810   .         .         .         .  61,097  673,895 

1826   .         .         .         .         375,781 

1830   ....        5*25,619  1,697,509 

Now,  I  ask  with  confidence,  afler  this  statement  of  facts,  what  becomes  of  the 
assertion,  that,  in  Ireland,  cattle  have  vanished  from  the  fields — that  the  plough  is 
idle— that  the  land  is  left  without  manure— and  that  production  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline?  The  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  progress  of  crime  in  England ; 
and  here  again  he  can  find  no  other  cause  for  the  increase  of  crime,  but  the  bill  of 
1819,  and  the  contracted  currency.  I  pass  by,  of  course,  the  eloquent  declamatioQ 
on  the  evil  of  increasing  crime.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  deny,  that  where 
criminals  increase,  morality  is  probably  on  the  decline;  or  to  contest  the  fact,  that 
hardened  criminals  are  dangerous  members  of  society,  whose  numbers  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  reduced.  We  are  all  agreed  upon  these  truths;  but  the  pdnt  at  issue 
IS  this : — Has  the  increase  of  crime  varied  inversely  with  the  increase  of  paper;  and 
can  you  fairly  charge,  on  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  the  additional  number  of 
criminal  committals?  Here,  again,  I  refer  to  the  only  authentic  data — the  official 
returns.  They  prove  that,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  war,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  crime;  but  they  warrant  a  presumption  that  there  must  have  been  other 
causes  of  that  increase  in  operation,  besides  contractions  in  the  currency.  1*he 
committals  for  crime  in  Kngland  and  Wales  were  as  follows,  in  the  several  years  I 
shall  mention:— In  1811.  5,337;  in  1813,7,164;  in  1815,7,818;  in  1816,  9,191; 
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in  1818,  13,567;  in  1820,   13,710;  in   1821,   13,115;  in   1822,  12,241;  in  1823, 
12,263;  in  1825,  14,437. 

Now,  of  these  years,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  mentioned  two  in  splendid  contrast  to 
all  others — years  when  paper  was  abundant — when  there  was  a  full  demand  for 
labour — when  prices  and  profits  were  high.  The  years  were  1818  and  1825.  Now, 
surely,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  crime  ought  to  have  diminished 
in  those  years.  But  what  was  the  fact?  Why,  that,  in  1818,  the  criminal  com- 
mittals were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding  year,  with  one  exception;  and 
that,  in  the  year  1825,  they  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding  year,  with- 
out a  single  exception.  Now,  I  have  no  theory  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  crime  increased  because  paper  issues  increased;  but  I  doubt  the  soundness  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  theory — at  least,  I  altogether  deny  his  facts  that  crime  decreased 
as  paper  issues  were  extended.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  rejoinder  to  these  statements. 
**  We  have  no  confidence  in  official  documents :  they  may  be  fabricated,  and,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  if  they  be  referred  to,  to  disprove  the  dis- 
tress which  we  know  to  exist."  But,  surely,  our  enquiry  turns  not  upon  cases  of 
local  distress ;  but  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  country;  and  how  can  he  form 
any  judgment  of  that  condition,  except  by  a  reference  to  official  returns,  to  the  general 
aggregate  of  the  varied  transactions  of  the  whole  country  ?  It  was  just  in  this  spirit 
that  the  member  for  one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  made  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
able  and  unanswerable  speech  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  justly  observed,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the" 
people  be  really  suflering  under  distress  of  a  character  such  as  that  which  has  been 
represented,  you  must  not  take  particular  instances  of  individual  or  local  distress, 
and  thence  infer  their  general  existence ;  but  you  must  look  at  official  documents  to 
ascertain  the  increased  or  decreased  amount  of  comfort  at  different  periods,  as 
exhibited  in  the  consumption  of  articles  of  general  use.  Now,  what  were  the  indi- 
vidual cases  which  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
offered,  to  refute  the  reasoning  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade?  He 
selected  three  places  in  order  to  prove,  from  the  distress  there  prevailing,  the  general 
suffering  of  the  country;  and  the  three  fair  criteria  which  he  assumed  werd  Oldham 
and  the  districts  near  it,  Macclesfield  and  Whitby.  Admirable  selections  for  the 
purpose!  The  first  is  a  district  in  which  there  are  probably  more  hand-loom  weavers 
than  in  any  other,  and  was  therefore  wisely  selected  as  aff()rding  instances  of  individual 
distress.  Macclesfield,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  silk  manufacture  in  Manchester.  The  greater  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  larger  command  over  labour  and  improved  machinery  which  Lancashire  possesses, 
must  necessarily  render  it  a  very  formidable  competitor  with  other  places,  and 
Macclesfield  among  the  rest.  The  rapid  prog^ress  of  civilisation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  skill,  have,  I  fear,  a  tendency  to  produce  cases  of  local  distress, 
by  attracting  manufacturing  industry  from  places  where  it  has  heretofore  fiourishod 
to  more  favoured  spots ;  but  these  vicissitudes  (lamentable  as  their  effects  arc  in 
particular  cases)  may  be  indications  of  a^neral  prosperity  and  improvement,  rather 
than  of  general  suffering  and  decline.  And  Whitby,  too  f  True — we  gave  it  a  mem- 
ber last  year;  but  then  we  all  admitted  it  to  be  in  a  declining  state,  irom  the  local 
operation  of  some  causes  which  had  led  to  a  transfer  of  its  trade. 

Sir,  I  consider  by  far  the  most  important  consideration  connected  with  this  question 
to  be,  its  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  One  of  the  main 
motives  for  introducing  the  Act  of  1819,  arose  from  a  deep  conviction  that  a  con- 
stantly depreciating  standard  was  working  the  niin  of  those  classes.  I  was  satisfied 
by  evidence  and  by  reasoning,  that  when  you  depreciate  the  standard,  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  rise  much  faster  than  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  I  was  convinced 
that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  gradually  declining  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  an»e  from  depreciated  paper  currency.  A  constant  effort  is  now  made  to 
impress  upon  those  classes  a  beliei  that  their  distress  has  arisen  from  the  restriction 
on  paper;  but  I  hope  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  tme  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion; I,  too,  make  my  ap))eal  to  them.  If  you  can  enlist  them  on  your  side,  no  doubt 
you  will  have  an  important  ally ;  if  you  can  convince  them  that  the  restoration  of 
inconvertible  paper,  or  a  recurrence  to  a  depreciated  standard,  will  be  for  their 
advantage, — ^if,  in  addresses  to  political  unions,  you  can  successfully  denounce  tbos« 
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who  mre  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  as  enemies  to  the  labouring^ 
classes, — you  will,  no  doubt,  materially  advance  the  object  you  have  in  view.  But 
1  appeal  confidently  to  the  industrious  classes  of  society.  I  tell  them,  Uieir  true 
frieuds  are  they  who  resist  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  and  who  maintain  the 
payment  of  their  wag^  in  money  of  the  present  value,  from  the  conviction  that  if 
that  value  be  lowered,  the  price  of  necessaries  will  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  pay  of  labour.  The  most  affecting  statements  have  been  made  of  the  couditioa 
of  certain  classes  of  the  manufacturers.  One  hon.  gentleman  in  iiarticular,  the 
member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Ficlden),  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  state  in  that 
district  with  which  he  is  more  immediately  connected.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  that  is  a  district  in  which  there  exists  severe  distress.  It  contains  a  large  k>ody 
of  that  particular  description  of  manufacturers  who  used  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
working  at  the  hand-loom.  I  know  something  of  their  condition,  and  am  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  one  deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  made  this 
statement,  says,  that  he  employs  3,000  power-looms,  and  that  nothing  would  make 
him  more  miserable  than  the  reflection,  that  by  the  use  of  that  machinery  he  had 
contributed  to  the  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  member 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  miserable;  for  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the 
sudden  improvement  and  universal  use  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  the  power- 
loom,  have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  condition  of  those  who  liyed  by  manual 
weaving.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  the  power-loom  has  been  known  many 
years.  Why,  so  was  steam- navigation  known  before  it  was  applied;  but  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  the  power-loom  has  been  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
The  hand-loom  weaver  (I  8\ieak  of  some  parts  of  Lancashire  with  which  I  am 
acquainted)  was  frequently  a  small  farmer  who  resided  ut  a  distance  from  a  town, 
cultivating  a  small  portion  of  land  for  the  subsi:}tence  of  his  family,  and  earning  a 
part  of  his  livelihuod  by  working  at  the  hand-luom.  When  the  power-loom  was 
Drought  into  use,  that  man  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  disadvantage;  for 
band-loom  weaving  could  not  compete  with  that  of  the  power-loom,  and  the  main 
spring  of  his  industry  was  broken.  But  this  is  only  another  instance  in  which  the 
application  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  capital  to  the  perfection  of  machinery,  and 
the  progress  of  social  improvement,  have,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  effects,  depressed 
a  particular  class.  It  is,  surely,  absurd  to  arg^e  from  that  depression,  that  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  declining  state.  But  I  ask  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
given  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  Oldham  f 

I  have  before  me  the  account  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  and  it  is  certainly 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  have  seen,  too,  a  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  written  from  Oldham— the  letter,  apparently,  of  a 
writer  whose  information  is  extensive  and  authentic — giving  an  account  of  the  demand 
for  labour  generally,  and  its  remuneration  in  that  parish.  The  writer  signs  himself 
**  An  Elector  of  Oldham,^^  and  writes  thus : — 

*'  Perhaps  no  town  in  Britain  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Oldham;  none 
where  fortunes  have  been  accumulated  with  greater  rapidity ;  nor  is  there  any  towD 
where,  taken  collectively,  the  working  classes  are  more  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances, or  obtain  a  better  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Distress,  from  particular 
circumstances,  does  exist  in  Oldham,  and  one  main  cause  of  it  is  the  great  influx  of 
labourers  and  artisans  from  neighbourhoods  not  enjoying  the  same  prosperity  and 
advantages  that  Oldham  possesses.  Another  cause,  and  that  a  principal  one,  is  the 
circumstance  of  the  power-loom  supplanting  the  hand-loom,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
hand-loom  weaver  is  contending  with  the  power-loom  in  producing  an  article  at  as 
cheap  a  rate.  The  weavers  are,  however,  flnding  by  sad  experience  that  this  is  tht 
case,  and,  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  allow,  are  quitting  their  original  trade  and 
adopting  others.  This  class  of  men  (taking  them  as  a  body,  a  very  exemplary  and 
worthy  one)  are  many  of  them  in  a  very  destitute  situation ;  few  of  them  can  eorq 
more  than  from  5s,  to  7s.  per  week.  Science  may  sometimes,  as  it  does  in  this  in- 
stance, destroy  capital  and  abridge  labour ;  but  it  is  to  reproduce  it,  not  only  with 
an  immense  increase,  but  with  a  great  additional  advantage  and  comfort  to  society  at 
large.  The  regular  wages  paid  here  to  those  whose  occupation  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  receiving  the  minimum  of  remuneration — the  labourers — is  2t.  6d.  to  S«. 
per  day.     Bricksetters*  labourers  are  paid  2t.  Sd,  per  day,  with  an  allowance  of 
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three  pints  of  beer  per  day.  Bricksetters  Ss.  to  3«.  6d.y  with  the  same  allowance  of 
beer ;  and  if  either  labourers  or  setters  work  what  are  termed  '  over-hours/  that  is, 
before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  six  in  the  eveninfi^,  such  time  is  always 
paid  frtr  in  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  a  labourer  may  obtain  St.  4d,  per  day,  and 
setters  «^.  9d.  to  4^  4^</.  Joiners,  masons,  carpenters,  slaters,  and  other  artisans, 
generally,  are  paid  not  less  than  bricksetters,  with  the  same  allowance  of  beer.  That 
these  prices  are  paid  throughout  the  borough,  I  could  bring  hundreds  of  witnesses 
to  prove.  Hats  were  formerly  the  staple  trade  of  Oldham,  but  of  late  years  have 
been  greatly  superseded  in  extent  by  that  gigantic  branch  of  commerce — the  cotton 
trade.  The  hatters,  as  a  body,  are  fairly  paid,  some  branches  of  the  trade  extrava- 
gantly, and  all  tolerably  well  employed.  In  the  cottoa-mills,  the  men*s  wages  are 
from  1<5«.  to  309.;  women  and  children*s,  from  29.  Sd.  to  Ss,  or  10«.  Although  the 
po))ulation  of  the  township  of  Oldham  has  increased  from  16,690  in  the  year  1811, 
to  32,381  in  the  year  1831,  still  the  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  is  no  more  in  the 
pound  than  it  was  at  the  former  period;  and  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  they  were 
nearly  double  the  present  amount.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1832,  there  was 
levied  in  England  for  poor-rates,  £8^265,315  12*.,  out  of  which  there  was  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  £6,731,131  10*.;  consequently  the  amount  of  relief,  taking 
the  population  at  13,086,675,  would  be  10*.  3id.  per  head,  averaging  the  whole  of 
England.  The  amount  paid  the  poor  in  Oldham  in  the  last  year,  was  j£3,313  1 3*.  7tif., 
or  averaging  2s.  O^d.  per  head;  thus  showing,  that  if  the  amount  expended  in  re- 
lieving the  poor  is  any  criterion  of  the  situation  of  the  working  classes.  Oldham 
stands  but  at  one-fifth  proportion  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. Since  the  time  of  the  panic,  in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  a  period  in  which 
many  towns  have  been  retrograding,  there  has  been  expended  in  public  improve- 
ments (and  we  have  no  corporation,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  promote  such  expenses), 
upwards  of  £100,000." 

This  statement  is  exactly  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  They 
say  that  Oldham  has,  at  a  former  period,  suffered,  from  causes  which  they  mention, 
-considerable  distress;  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand- loom  weavers,  it  is 
in  an  improving  and  prosperous  condition.  The  failure  of  a  bank  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  after  the  panic  of  1825,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  distress  in  Oldham ; 
and  it  is  because  the  pnermission  again  to  issue  £\  and  £2  notes  would  lead  to  the 
same  circumstances  which  produced  that  failure,  that  I  now  pause  before  I  consent 
to  a  proposal  for  their  re-issue. 

Sir,  I  have  made  it  an  object  of  care  to  enquire  what  is  the  condition  of  artisans 
in  the  midland  districts ;  and  I  have  here  an  account  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  at 
present  in  the  several  towns  in  Litchfield,  Coventry,  Birmingham,  and  other  places, 
to  the  following  descriptions  of  workmen  :  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  plumbers 
plasterers,  and  painters.     I  take  Birmingham;  in  that  town  they  are  as  follows: — 

s.  d.  8,  d. 

Carpenters  from  3  4  to  4  2 

Masons   3  6  4  0 

Bricklayers   8  4  3  10 

Bricklayers*  labourers 2  2  2  6 

Plasterers  8  4  4  0 

Painters  3  6  6  0 

Plumbers  4  0  5  0 

The  rate  of  wages  in  other  towns  varies  but  little  from  the  above.  Some  snuill 
refluction  must  be  made  from  this  amount  of  wages  in  the  case  of  carpenters,  masons, 
and  bricklayers,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  tools  which  they  have  to  provide ;  but 
the  rate  of  wages  appears  ample  to  ensure,  with  present  prices,  a  decent  and  com- 
fortable maintenance  for  the  workman  and  his  family.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
motion — the  object  distinctly,  and  in  term^  avowed  by  the  member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cay  lev)?  To  raise  prices?  no  doubt  that  is  the  intention, 
and  will  be  the  effect  of  it.  How  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  workman  who  now 
earns  wages  of  from  3«.  6d.  to  4«.  a-day,  has  a  much  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  he  would  have,  were  you  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency, and  raise  the  prices  of  provisions  and  all  other  articles  ?    I  believe  it  to  be  a 
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fact  established  by  official  papers,  and  returns  of  the  qaantities  of  articles  of  general 
use  cunsmn(Hl,  that  the  comiition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  greatly  improved  siooo 
the  period  when  we  had  an  inconvertible,  unrestricted,  paper-ciirreQCj.  If  you  com- 
pare the  con^iumption  of  hops,  of  malt,  of  tea  and  cotfee,  at  different  periods,  you 
will  find  that  the  industrious  classes  have  now  a  much  greater  command  of  thoae 
necessaries  of  life  than  they  had  before.  If  the  fact  be  so,  I  call  on  you,  as  you  valu* 
the  true  interests  of  the  people,  to  pause  before  you  lend  your  sanction  to  any  scheme^ 
the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is,  to  increase  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  this  committee  be  appointed,  when  will  its  lattours  terminate?  It  is  not  m 
committee  to  adjust  the  details  of  some  plan,  on  the  principle  of  which  those  who 
sup[>ort  the  committee  are  agreed,  but  a  committee  without  a  plan,  and  the  membei* 
of  whicli  entertain  principles  the  most  conflicting.  Let  us  survey  the  course  oft' 
debate,  and  see  whether,  among  the  advocates  of  enquiry  (I  say  nothing  of  i. 
opposers,  of  whom,  I  suppose,  some  portion  will  be  on  the  committee),  there  is  tha 
unifurmity  of  general  views — that  we  may  expect  from  their  labours  any  early  remedy 
for  our  distress.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  first,  the  author  of  the  motion,  was 
wise  enough  to  produce  no  plan — to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  any  specific  ronoedy. 
He  complained,  indeed,  that  the  monetary  system  was  manifestly  defective;  for  tbe 
population  had  increased — the  produce  had  increased — but  we  bad  tied  down  tkia 
standard,  and  prevented  its  increase.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  just  as  well  oom- 
pUin  that  '*  roads  have  increased — new  countries  have  been  discovered — ^but,  alaal 
the  yard  and  the  mile  remain  of  the  same  length  as  before.*'  We  hear  of  an  ^^  anti- 
quated standard ; "  as  if  the  standard  had  got  decrepid  through  age.  You  might  aa 
well  say  that  the  pound  weight,  or  the  quart  measure,  was  too  antiquated  for  present 
use.  A  definite  weight  of  metal  is  as  much  a  standard,  a  measure  of  value,  aa 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  the  standard, 
but  the  amount  of  currency,  he  is  totally  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  currency 
cannot  vary  in  amount — cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  wants  of  the 
people — because  the  standard  is  invariable.  Every  improvement  in  the  economical 
use  of  money  is  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  currency;  and  the  hon  gentleman*a 
objection,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing,  is  fatal  to  any  standard  at  all.  The  hon.  gentle* 
man,  however,  contented  himself  with  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  present  system 
is  chargeable  with  every  imaginable  evil;  but,  as  I  before  said,  he  wisely  abstained 
from  the  suggestion  of  any  remedy. 

lie  was  followed  by  the  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett),  who  was  ready  ta 
agree  with  him  in  his  vote,  but  totally  abjured  his  principles.  I  must  say,  that  I 
never  was  more  disappointed  than  by  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Oldham.  He 
began  by  claiming  peculiar  indulgence  for  himself,  on  account  of  his  profound  study 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  because  no  man  ever  made  a  speech  upon  it,  containing  right 
principles,  which  was  not  borrowed  from  him.  ^^  The  noble  lord,**  he  says,  '•^  made  a 
good  speech;  but,  then,  it  was  all  copied  from  me.**  I  think  I  may  assure  the  hon. 
member,  tliat  he  need  not  entertain  any  fears  of  plagiarism  in  respect  to  the  speeches 
which  he  delivers  in  this  House.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him,  on  any  occasion, 
for  which  he  may  not  reckon  on  a  copyright  which  will  never  be  infringed.  So 
little  did  his  observations  refer  to  the  question  before  us,  that  while  he  was  engaged 
in  their  delivery,  an  ingenious  young  member,  who  entered  the  House  at  the  time, 
enquired  from  me  "whether  the  currency  question  was  over?"  I  said  **  No;  this 
is  the  currency  question."  He  replied,  **  I  thought,  fVom  his  speech,  that  it  was  the 
navy  estimates.*'  All  that  the  hon.  member  could  produce  on  this  question  of  the 
currency  was,  the  notes  of  an  old  speech  he  had  intended  to  make  on  the  navy  es« 
timates.  The  hon.  member  wants  no  depreciation  of  the  standard — he  will  have  do 
issue  of  paper — ('^  rotten  paper** — I  fear  lie  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham).  ^^  Oh.  no,  give  me,"  he  says,  **  the  King*s  coin,  with  tbe  King's 
image  upon  it."  There  is  something  so  amiable  in  his  loyalty,  that  one  would  for- 
give his  errors,  even  if  he  be  wrong.  Still  he  consents  to  go  into  the  committee, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  depreciate  the  standard;  and  all  the  remedy  he  proposea 
for  all  our  distresses,  and  all  our  evils,  is  to  cut  down  every  estimate,  and  every  ex- 
pense, to  the  level  of  179*2.  *^  And  yet,**  says  the  hon.  member,  **  England  ought 
to  assume  a  high  tone,  and  till  poor  Pitt  was  corrupted  by  the  Whigs,  she  did  assume 
&  high  tune;  Spain  and  France  were  not  allowed  to  have  navies,  a^d.they  ongfat  no^ 
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to  be  allowed  to  hmve  navies.'* — Bat  how  we  are  to  maintain  this  high  tone,  and 
control  the  naval  force  of  Europe,  with  the  Estimates  of  1792,  the  hon.  member  did 
not  clearly  show.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  would  he  deal  with  the  possessions 
that  have  been  acqnired  since  17U2 — ^with  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Alalta,  and 
the  Mauritius?  The  hon.  gentl.^man  says,  that  we  had  a  most  successful  war;  that 
we  annihilated  the  naval  force  of  all  our  enemies: — and  yet  he  is  surprised  that  we 
have  more  admirals  at  the  end  of  that  war  than  we  had  at  its  commencement!  This 
gentleman  was  the  second  speaker  in  favour  of  the  motion;  the  third  was  the  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough,  who  says,  that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (of 
course  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  committee)  is  a  plan  of  confiscation,  rapine,  and 
blood.  His  remedy  was  the  total  abolition  of  coin,  and  the  payment  of  bank-notes 
in  bars  of  gold.  The  fourth  speaker  was  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton. 
He  says,  maintain  the  standard,  but  throw  every  burthen  on  the  land ;  the  land  had, 
he  ob^rved,  escaped  every  charge,  and  it  was  but  right  that  it  should  be  made 
responsible  now,  for  the  national  debt.  Then  came  the  hon.  member  for  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire.     His  remedy,  we  know,  is  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  has  not  yet  spoken ;  I  know 
not  whether  he  still  adheres  to  the  plan  which  he  recommended  in  1817,  for  an  un- 
limited depreciation  of  the  standard,  and  whether  he  still  maintains  the  proposition 
which  he  then  maintained,  that  you  always  ought  to  take  the  market-f  rice  of  bullion 
as  the  criterion  of  value,  and  that  you  might  go  on  issuing  bank-notes,  and  raising 
that  market-price,  even  until  you  made  the  guinea  pass  for  ;£  100  or  /*iO0,  without 
causing  injury  to  any  one — except,  possibly,  the  public  annuitant,  who  should  take 
care  of  himself,  or  of  whom  the  government  might  take  care.  [Mr.  Attwood :  Pro- 
vided you  raised  prices  to  the  war  level  only.]  I  believe  there  was  no  such  quali- 
fication ;  but  if  there  was,  it  makes  no  difference.  Now,  perhaps,  it  might  be  right 
to  add  to  the  committee  some  opponents  of  these  six  or  seven  gentlemen;  but  send 
even  them,  alone,  into  a  committee,  with  the  opinions  they  entertain,  to  consider 
this  question — to  examine  all  the  other  questions  which  I  have  mentioned — and  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  probability  there  would  be  of  any  practical  remedy?  You 
find  a  patient  labouring  under  every  disease;  and  for  his  cure,  you  send  for  physicians 
entertaining  totally  opposite  opinions  on  his  case.  Sangrado  is  summoned  from 
Oldham,  and  Chuchillo  from  Birmingham.  But  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
patient  meanwhile?  Why,  he  will  be  utterly  neglected,  while  the  enraged  doctors 
are  debating  about  their  principles,  and  cuffing  each  other. 

Will  the  country  believe  that  the  real  object  of  the  committee  is  any  other  than  a 
depreciation  of  the  standard  ?  What  will  be  the  consequence  on  commercial  trans- 
actions ?  Will  any  man  sell  an  estate  ?  If  there  be  a  prospect  that,  in  two  months, 
the  sovereign  will  pass  for  25«.,  will  not  every  man  get  the  sovereign  as  soon  as  he 
can  ?  If  you  send  it  forth  to  the  world  that  you  will  have  a  vague  enquiry,  which 
will  probably  end  in  depreciation,  the  consequence,  the  inevitable  consequence,  will 
be  ruin  to  every  debtor — to  the  class  you  intend  to  benefit.  All  debts  that  can  be 
exacted  without  delay,  will  be — and  justly ;  for  the  debt,  if  contracted  within  the 
last  eighteen  years,  was  contracted  in  the  improved  currency.  Every  man  who 
enforces  the  payment  of  such  debts  due  to  him,  will  have  not  only  law,  but  equity 
and  honesty  on  his  side.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  the  banks  which  have  un- 
dertaken to  discharge  their  promissory  notes  in  gold,  and  to  receive  deposits  of  gold 
from  their  customers  ?  Will  not  the  depositors  demand  their  deposits,  and  the  holders 
of  the  notes  press  for  payment,  without  delay  ?  Acftin,  will  any  man  advance  £20.000 
in  sovereigns  on  a  mortgage,  when  he  is  certain  of  being  repaid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency ?  The  question  at  issue  is  not  depreciation  or  no  depreciation.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  in  so  describing  it,  has  stated  it  too  unfavourably 
for  his  own  argument ;  the  question  is,  whether  depreciation  shall  be  ultimately 
efibcted  after  a  tedious  protracted  enquiry  ?  That  is  quite  a  different  question  from 
sudden  depreciation.  Such  depreciation  is  bad  enough,  but,  as  the  result  of  a  lin- 
gering enquiry,  it  would  be<the  greatest  curse  that  was  ever  inflicted.  What  is  the 
country  sufienng  under  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  suffering  partly  from  the  agitation  con- 
nected with  the  political  excitement  of  recent  times,  partly  from  a  state  of  doubt  and 
suspense  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  great  questions  affecting  our  commercial  policy 
The  Bank  Charter  is  still  under  consideration,  the  East  and  West  India  questions 
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mre  not  yet  arranged;  if  to  these  causes  of  restlessness  you  are  going  to  aapendd 
doubts  as  to  the  standard — if  this  be  your  remedy  for  calmniDg  the  ezcitameDt  that 
prevails,  and  mitigating  the  doubt  and  suspense  that  hang  upon  other  unsettled 
questions — for  (lod's  sake  close  your  doors,  and  depart  to  your  homes ;  for  your 
sittings  here  will  throw  chaos  into  worse  confusion. 

Sir,  I  shall  now  conclude.  The  subject  is  far  from  exhausted — l^ut  there  are  limits  to 
the  patience  of  the  House.  Before  1  sit  down,  let  me  make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
those  whom  I  address,  to  weigh  well  the  consequences  of  the  vote  they  may  give. 
It'  they  foresee,  that  injustice  will  be  done  by  the  unsettlement  of  the  contracts  of 
twenty  years — that  confusion  will  arise — that  commercial  dealings  will  be  paralyzed 
by  doubts  as  to  the  future  value  of  the  currency;  above  all,  if  they  see  cause  to 
apprehend  that  the  wages  of  labour  will  not  rise  in  any  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
rise  of  prices,  and  that,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  will  be  depressed — 
let  them  reject  the  plausible  app^,  "  that  distress  ought  to  be  enquired  into,*'  and 
refuse  to  do  a  great  public  wrong,  though  it  be  covered  with  a  specious  veil.  1  say^ 
re  pect fully,  but  firmly,  that  this  is  the  manly  course — this,  the  true  fulfilment  of  a 
high  and  sacred  tnist.  Doubtless,  much  consideration  is  due  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  your  constituents.  To  them  you  owe— as  was  truly  said  by  that  illustrious 
man,  who,  in  comprehensive  and  philosophical  views  of  all  public  a&irs,  and  of  the 
great  principles  of  social  government,  surpassed  all  the  statesmen  who  preceded 
liim,  or  who  have  followed — as  much  as  some  of  them  may  have  exceeded  him,  in 
the  practical  application  of  official  knowledge  and  experience — **  to  them  you  owe," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  **  the  sacrifice  of  your  time,  and  your  pleasures,  and  your  repose. 
But  to  them  you  do  not  owe  the  sacrifice,  in  the  weightiest  matters,  of  your  mature 
and  conscientious  judgment."  '*  That  judgement  b  not  their  property,  and  you 
abandon  the  first  duties,  if,  in  deference  to  the  wishes,  you  consent  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  your  constituents." 

For  what  is  it,  Sir,  that  we  are  sent  here  f  For  what  is  it  that  we  are  placed  on 
the  mountain  top,  but  that  we  may  embrace  a  wider  horizon  within  our  view,  and 
penetrate  further  than  the  house  upon  the  plain,  through  the  mists  and  darkness 
which  hang  upon  the  future.  Perform  your  duty — show  that  you  are  not  engaged 
in  a  mere  *^  scuffling  local  agency," — that  you  are  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  destinies 
of  an  empire;  and  you  will  find  vour  reward — my  belief  is,  in  the  applause  of  your 
constituents — but,  unquestionably,  in  the  approlMition  of  your  own  consciences.  If 
yon  suffer,  you  will  sutfer  in  a  noble  cause,  and  you  will  be  repaid  with  ample  interest 
of  honour  and  reputation,  for  any  temporary  loss  of  popular  favour.  Read  the  con- 
troversy between  Mr.  Burke  and  his  constituents  in  1780,  and  judge  of  your  reward 
by  your  own  admiration  of  the  rejected  candidate.  They  told  him,  *'  that  his  im- 
politic stubbornness  would  cost  him  his  seat."  If  you  hear  the  same  language,  be 
prepared  with  his  dignified  reply — 

^*  I  wished  to  be  a  menber  of  parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  and 
resisting  evil."  ^^  I  deceive  myself  most  grossly,  if  I  would  not  much  rather  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my 
mind  even  with  the  visions  and  imaginations  of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed  on 
the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of 
all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the  greatest  curse." 

lie  stood  before  his  constituents  accused  of  no  venality — of  no  neglect  of  duty— of 
no  sacrifice  of  their  interests  to  his  ambition,  or  to  their  own  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
views.  The  accusation  against  him  was,  that  he  had  preferred  to  their  wishes  the 
dictates  of  his  own  humane,  deliberate,  enlightened  judgment,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  constituents  themselves.  Follow  his  example,  and  you  nuiy  truly  say  with 
him,  if  you  are  obnoxious  to  a  similar  charge — ^*  In  every  accident  which  may  hap- 
pen through  life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress — I  will  call  to  mind 
this  accusation,  and  be  comforted." 

But  my  conviction  is,  that  a  different  fate  is  reserved  for  you — that  juster  views 
are  now  taken  of  the  duties  which  you  are  called  upon  to  fulfil,  and  that  the  true 
way  to  secure  the  applause  and  lasting  confidence  of  your  constituents,  is  to  claim, 
for  yourselves  and  for  them,  the  right  to  abide,  in  high  matters  like  thb,  by  the 
dictates  of  your  own  deliberate  conviction. 

Several  other  members  having  addressed  the  House,  Lord  Althorp^s  resolution 
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was  th«D  put,  upon  which  Mr.  Attwood  luoved,  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  words, 
^^  and  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  which,  haviog  rej^ard  to  this  opinion, 
shall  enquire  into  the  general  distress  existing  among  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  community,  and  into  the  most  etfectual  means  of  its  relief." 

Lord  Althorp  said  that,  although  he  might  not  object  to  have  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  agreed  to,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  distress  of  the  country  generally,  he  must  object  to  any  alteration  being  made  in 
bis  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  the  new  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  White- 
haven was_  so  important,  that  it  ouglit  to  be  reserved  for  a  separate  and  distinct 
motion,  and  brought  forward  at  an  earlier  hour,  in  order  that  its  discussion  might 
be  fully  and  fairly  entered  into.  lie  undoubtedly  felt  unwilling  to  venture,  at  that 
late  hour,  to  state  his  view  of  a  matter  so  important ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  that, 
even  should  the  House  be  predisposed  to  agree  in  the  hon.  g^ntleman^s  new  pro- 
position, they  would  not,  at  all  events,  prejudge  the  question  by  a  hasty  decision : 
for  they  should  recollect  that  the  functions  of  the  committee  of  enquiry  described  in 
the  hon.  gentleman's  resolutions  differed  in  no  one  particular  from  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  subject  was,  in  fact,  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country 
generally,  and  that  was  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  belonged  only  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  could  not  be  delegated  to  any  other  or  separate 
body.  In  common  justice,  even  if  they  had  the  power,  they  ought  not  to  substitute 
a  private  committee  for  the  established  course  of  such  enquiries ;  but,  whether  thev 
were  ready  to  assent  to  or  deny  the  proposition,  he  hoped  they  would  not  act  with 
precipitation. 

On  the  question,  that  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Attwood  be  added  to  Lord 
Althorp^s  resolution,  the  House  divided  :  Ayes,  134;  Noes,  271 — Majority,  137. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  Lord  Althorp *s  resolution  :  Ayes,  304 ;  Noes, 
49 — Majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  255. 
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In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  Grote*s  motion,  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  the 
votes  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament  be  taken  by  way  of  ballot."       ^ 

Sir  Roukbt  Peel  said,  that  though  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  (VGonnell)  had  not  made  a  long  speech,  yet,  as  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  his  powerful  mind  would  have  suggested  stronger 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  quei^tion  before  them,  if  stronger  were  to  be  urged.  lie 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  briefly  review  the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  in  favour  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  confident  that  the  learned  gentleman  had 
omitted  nothing  which  could  really  be  relied  on  as  an  argument  in  its  behalf.  One 
of  the  effects  which  the  learned  member  expected  from  the  ballot  was,  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  canvassing.  Did  the  learned  gentleman  con^der  that  as  an  improve- 
ment ?  Did  he  think  it  an  improvement,  that,  after  a  man  had  been  toiling  for  years 
in  the  service  of  his  constituents,  that  they  should  receive  him  with  a  dead  languor 
and  apathy,  or  that  he  should  return  among  them  with  the  same  feeling?  Did  he 
consider  it  an  improvement,  that  a  member  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  or  of  asking  them  for  a  renewal  of  their 
confidence  ?  For  hi^  own  part,  far  from  thinking  that  an  improvement,  he  should 
consider  it  to  be  destructive  of  one  of  the  stronge&t  links  between  the  represented 
and  their  representatives — one  of  the  best  securities  for  an  honest  discharge  of  their 
respective  trusts.  It  would  di'bar  the  constituents  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  representatives,  and  it  would  deprive  the  representative  of  the  opportunity 
of  mixing  with  the  humbler  clu^ses  of  his  constituents,  of  ascertaining  their  wants 
and  wishes,  and  asking  their  supixirt  upon  public  grounds.  If  a  man  of  wealth, 
station,  and  character,  were  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  canvassing ;  in  other 
words,  of  all  personal  and  individual  communication  witli  his  constituents — if  he 
was  only  to  appear  before  them  on  a  stated  day,  amid  all  the  confusion  of  a  publio 
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ceremony,  he  for  one  should  consider  this  boasted  effect  of  the  ballot  as  any  thing 
but  a  recommendation.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  admitted,  that  the 
ballot  was  nothing  without  secresy.  Now,  he  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to 
prevent  the  public  functionaries  employed  in  the  elections  from  knowing  how  a  man 
voted,  and  thus  obtaining  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  many  men  who  would 
dread  that  the  manner  in  which  they  voted  should  be  known.  These  functjonaries 
would,  in  fact,  become  intolerable  petty  tyrants.  In  order  that  secresy  should  be 
maintained,  the  machinery  must  be  so  complete,  that  the  functionaries  should  remain 
as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  man*s  vote  as  any  other  person.  All  would  allow, 
that  if  vote  by  ballot  were  introduced,  secresy  was  indispensable  to  any  chance  of 
its  successful  operation.  But  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  think  that  the  voters 
themselves  would  permanently  conceal  their  votes  ?  Could  they,  in  the  course  of 
gfossip  with  their  neighbours,  conceal  them.  Was  it  possible  that  a  man  could  con- 
ceal it  from  his  wife  r  Where  then  was  the  secresy?  But  suppose  the  secret  inviola- 
bly kept — that  never,  in  any  moment  of  conviviality,  or  friendship — of  confidential 
intercourse  with  a  friend  or  relative,  did  the  voter  at  a  contested  election  divulge 
the  vote  he  gave ;  what  an  abominable  system  must  that  be,  under  which  person* 
could  not  discuss  with  their  nearest  connexions,  how  they  had  fulfilled,  or  meant 
to  fulfil,  a  public  trust !  Could  it  be  expected  that  men,  in  their  private  societies, 
in  their  families,  in  their  clubs,  at  the  market,  were  not  to  mention  that  which  was 
probably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all.  If  strict  silence  were  to  be  observed,  vote  by 
ballot  would  do  more  than  put  an  end  to  public  canvass ;  it  would  stop  public  dis- 
cussion. The  hon.  and  learned  member  said,  that  under  the  present  system  landlords 
could  be  tyrants ;  but  did  the  system  which  he  had  advocated  not  lay  the  tenantry  open 
to  a  greater  degree  of  tyranny  ?  Would  not  the  landlords,  supposing  their  power 
to  remain  the  same,  and  secresy  to  be  impracticable,  wreak  a  double  vengeance  upon 
those  who  both  disobeyed  and  deceived  them  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said, 
that  the  ballot  would  prevent  bribery;  but  if  the  disposition  to  bribe  and  to  be  bribed 
existed,  if  would  have  ingenuity  enough  to  defeat  their  paper  regulations  against  it. 
The  learned  gentleman  said,  even  if  you  failed  in  preventing  bribery,  you  would  have 
done  no  harm — the  law  would  be  inoperative — but  no  mischief  woidd  have  been  done. 
But  he  must  contend,  that  every  inoperative  law  was  in  itself  mischievous.  No  clubs 
would  be  formed,  and  a  more  systematic  and  more  extensive  system  of  bribery  would 
be  carried  on.  It  threw  discredit  upon  the  law  to  legislate  only  to  fail.  If  vote  by 
ballot  was  only  a  delusive  security  agtiinst  bribery,  it  was  worse  than  no  security  at 
all,  for  it  would  prevent  other  and  more  effectual  precautions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  spoken  of  the  delight  of  seeing  a  landlord  with  his  tenantry  encompass- 
ing him,  and  going  to  give  their  votes  in  his  favour,  from  a  real  and  conscientious 
preference,  founded  on  gratitude  and  respect.  If  the  sight  were  so  delightful,  why 
deprive  them  of  it  ?  He  objected  to  the  ballot,  because  it  would  make  that  House 
more  democratic  that  it  was  already,  and  he  thought  it  democratic  enough.  He 
said  so  openly.  He  did  not  msh  to  conceal  that  he  thought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  democratic  as  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  just  authoritv  and  undoubted  privileges  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  ballot  would  destroy  the  influence  of 
property.  He  would  confidently  assert,  that  if  the  influence  of  property  in  elections 
were  destroyed,  the  security  of  all  property,  and  the  stability  of  all  government, 
would  be  destroyed  with  it.  It  was  surely  absurd  to  say,  that  a  man  with  ten 
thousands  pounds  a  year  should  not  have  more  influence  over  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  than  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  Yet  each  was  only  entitled  to  a  single  vote. 
How  could  this  injustice,  this  glaring  inequality,  be  practically  redressed,  excepting 
by  the  exercise  of  influence?  How  coulcl  the  government  end  but  in  a  democracy, 
if  the  influence  were  merely  according  to  numl^rs?  An  additional  reason  for  oppos- 
ing the  motion  of  the  hon.  members  was,  that  after  the  change  made  in  the  electoral 
system  last  year,  another  not  less  extensive  change  in  the  system  vras  most  unwise. 
What!  Was  there  never  to  be  any  fixedness  in  the  electoral  system?  Were  they 
to  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the  effect  of  the  change  already  made?  Until  there 
was  strong  proof  of  some  practical  defect  in  the  system  as  it  at  present  stood,  he 
should  object  to  a  change.  By  a  continual  series  of  experiments  on  the  institutions 
of  government,  they  were  depriving  themselves  of  one  of  the  main  stag's  of  govern- 
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ment,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  legitimate  power — respect  for,  and  attachment  to, 
that  which  is  established,  and  upon  that  ground  alone  he  would  oppose  the  motion. 
lie  thought  universal  suffrage  mure  plausible  than  vote  by  ballot.  But  if  they  were 
to  admit  vote  by  ballot,  it  would  ouly  be  the  prelude  to  further  demands;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  any  member  to  come  forward  the  following  day  to  ask 
them  to  adopt  universal  suffrage,  or  any  other  plan  which  might  be  popular.  There 
was  no  system  which  had  nut  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  and 
certainly  the  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  were  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  in  favour  of  the  ballot.  There  were  arguments  in  favour  of 
extending  the  franchise  to  women,  to  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  any 
logical  answer.  Other  and  more  important  duties  were  intrusted  to  women;  women 
were  allowed  to  hold  property,  to  vote  on  many  occasions  in  right  of  that  property 
r—nay,  a  woman  might  inherit  the  Throne,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  first 
office  of  the  state;  why  should  they  not  vote  fur  a  member  of  parliament?  He  objected 
to  the  motion  on  another  ground — namely,  that  many  had  been  induced  to 
yield  their  consent  to  the  change  effected  in  the  electoral  system  of  the  country  last 
year,  under  a  clear  understanding  tliat  it  was  to  have  a  fair  trial.  He  would  take 
leave  to  tell  hon.  members,  that  they  would  do  more  good  to  the  country,  and  be 
Qu>re  useful  representatives  fur  their  constituents,  if  they  devoted  some  of  the  time 
consumed  in  discussions  on  the  tonn  of  government  under  which  they  were  to  live, 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  poor-law  commbsioners,  in  considering  the  facts,  and 
in  applying  themselves  to  remedy  some  of  the  practical  and  growing  evils  which  it 
brought  to  light.  On  these  grounds,  and  believing  that  it  was  necesssary  for  the 
welfare  .of  the  country,  that  the  state  of  excitement  and  desire  for  change,  in  which 
the  people  were,  should  be  allayed,  he  would  vote  against  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  London.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  ballot  would  work  well, 
he  was  of  opinion  that — though,  in  quiet  times,  it  might  do  no  harm — yet  in  times 
of  excitement,  when  the  public  mind  was  agitated  and  inflamed,  if  a  parliament 
were  elected,  it  would  be  any  thing  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  real  and  sober 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  might  do  irretrievable  injury.  He  concluded  by  ex* 
pressing  a  hope,  that  the  House  would  do  nothing  to  change  the  constituency  aa 
established  by  the  Reform  Act,  till  they  had  had  a  fair  trial  of  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Grote  briefly  replied,  and  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  106;  Noes,  211;  Majority 
against  the  motion,  105. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW  TAXES. 
April  30,  1833. 

Sir  John  Key,  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech,  introduced  this  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman,  after  describing  the  peculiar  hardships  inflicted 
on  the  industrious  classes  by  these  obnoxious  imposts,  concluded  by  moving,  **  That 
t^uch  portion  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  related  to  the  House  and  Window*  tax  be  re- 
pealed.*^ 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  seconded  the  motion ;  and  at  the  aame  time  entreated  the 
House  to  persevere  in  the  reduction  of  the  Malt-duty. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  as  an  amendment,  ^*  That  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt  to  lOt.  the  quarter, 
and  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the 
substitution  of  a  general  tax  on  property  and  income,  and  an  extensive  change  in  our 
whole  financial  system,  which  would  at  present  be  inexpedient.^^ 

Mr.  Htime,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr.  Sergant  Spankie,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  having  ad(lre<>sed  the  House, — 

Sut  RoBEBT  PfiEii  rose  to  state  {shortly  the  grounds  on  which  he  should  give  his 
vote.  Although  the  subject  opened  up  a  discussion  on  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  financial  policy  of  the  country,  he  should  direct  his  attention  chiefiy  to  financial 
considerations.  When  he  lo€)ked  at  the  present  state  cf  our  finances,  and  at  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  public  credit — and  when  he  found,  after  reductions  in  the 
expenditure,  aud  after  providing  for  the  public  sejnrioc^  there  only  remained  an. 
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available  surplus  to  meet  every  possible  contingency  which  might  ari.-e  of  £500,0(K); 
wlieu  he  found  that  i^OO,UOO  was  calculated  on  a  small  increase  of  the  revenue  of 
last  yeur,  and  thai  the  establishments  oi'  the  present  year  were  but  little  lower  than 
tho»e  of  the  last  year,  the  question  he  had  to  consider  was,  how  could  further  reduc- 
tions of  revenue  be  made  uouaistently  with  keeping  faith  with  the  public  creditor  P 
lie  could  not  think  it  eittier  expeuient  or  just,  under  such  circumstances,  to  repeal 
£6,000,000  of  adiiitiunal  taxes.  It  was  true,  that  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
window-taxes  was  not  necessarily  coniiCcted  with  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt- 
duty;  but  there  was  no  gentleman  whu  heard  him  who  would  not  admit,  that,  under 
tlie  present  circumstauces,  there  was  practically  such  a  connexion,  and  that,  if  they 
repealed  one  halt  of  the  malt-duty,  the  pressure  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
window-tax  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  resist  it.  But  many 
gentlemen  thought  the  repeal  ot  the  half  only  of  the  malt-duty  would  be  unayailing* 
They  argued,  that  the  reiief  would  be  partial  and  incomplete;  that  an  expensive 
establishment  for  collecting  the  remaining  half  must  be  kept  up;  that  the  inquisi* 
tion  into  the  manufacturers*  processes,  which  at  present  was  so  vexatious,  must  be 
preserved,  and  therefore  it  was  said  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  whole.  If  there 
were  any  force  in  that  argument,  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed  was 
not  £6,800,000  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester,  but  £7,300,000. 
The  total  amount  of  tbe  malt-tux  last  year  was  £4,800,000 ;  the  amount  of  the  house 
and  window -duty  was  £2,500,000;  and  if  they  repealed  both,  therefore,  that  would 
entail  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  not  less  than  £7,300,000.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  said,  that  the  government  might  make  reductions  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  by  these  means  reduce  the  expenditure,  and  prevent  a  deticiency. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  .that  they  had  already  voted  the  army  estimates  —  they 
had  voted  the  amount  of  the  nuval  force — they  had  voted  part  of  the  ordnance 
estimates ;  and  he  considered  it  impossible,  since  the  House  had  agreed  to  those 
votes,  to  look  for  any  reduction  inexpenditure  equal  to  supply  the  deticiency.  Tbe 
hon.  member  said,  make  reductions; 'yes,  make  reductions  in  the  ex|>enditiu'e  first, 
and  then  reduce  taxation.  Would  the  hopes  and  security  of  the  public  creditor, 
when  he  saw  a  large  deficit,  be  satisfied  by  a  vague  assurance  that  the  House  might 
ultimately  reduce  three  millions  of  the  expenditure?  If  they  repealed  the  taxes 
proposed,  they  would  injure  public  credit  irreparably.  With  respect  to  rescinding 
the  vute  of  the  other  evening,  he  thought  it  far  better  to  rescind  that  vote  than  to 
adhere  to  it  if  it  were  unwise.  He  saw  no  dignity  in  ])ersevering  in  error.  Tbe 
question  was,  whether  the  vote  were  consistent  with  the  goud  of  the  country;  and  if 
it  were  not,  how  could  it  be  contended  that  they  were  precluded  from  rescinding 
it  ?  The  argument  against  rescinding  this  vote  would  apply  to  the  rejection  of  a 
bill  on  a  third  reading  which  had  been  read  a  second  time.  It  was  said,  that  if  they 
rescinded  this  vote  they  would  have  many  other  questions,  upon  which  the  opinion 
of  the  House  had  been  once  expressed,  re- agitated;  but  the  only  reason  why  those 

?[uestions  were  not  agitated  now,  was,  not  from  respect  for  previous  decisions,  but 
rora  apprehensions  of  a  second,  and  |>erhaps  more  signal  failure.  He  repeated, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt-duty  carried  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  whole ; 
and  if  the  whole  duty  were  repealed,  and  the  house  and  window- tax  were  repealed, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  creditor;  for  it  was  a  perfect  delusion 
to  suppose,  tliat  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  by  increased  consumption  and  by  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  The  only  alternative,  then,  was  a  property-tax,  to  which 
he  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  beyond  the  present 
occasion ;  but  he  would  say,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  present  period  of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  income  tax  would  be  a 
great  calamity.  He  knew  that  some  persons  contended  for  a  tax  on  property  who 
would  not  tolerate  a  tax  on  income.  He  could  not  recognise  the  justice  of  such  a 
distinction.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  establishing  a  principle  of  spoliation  to 
tax  property,  and  exempt  income  from  the  tax.  He  would  take  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  by  frugality  and  industry,  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  £10,000,  which  he  had 
vested  in  the  funds ;  he  would  sup])ose  that  the  man  had  two  sons,  on  whose  educa- 
tion he  had  bestowed  much  care  and  great  expense;  and  that  these  two  sons,  in  con* 
sequence  of  that  education  and  paternal  care,  were  making  large  professional  incomes^ 
—were  the  two  sons  to  escape  a  contribution  to  which  the  father  was  to  bessolyeet  f 
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The  father  had,  perhaps,  by  self-denial,  by  the  application  of  all  that  he  could  spare 
from  a  limited  pecuniary  income,  enabled  the  sons  to  acquire  an  income  tenfold 
greater  than  his  own.  Why  should  the  father  alone  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  f  If  a  property-tax  were  imposed,  there  must  also  be 
an  income-tax.  If  either  were  imposed,  there  must  be  a  rigorous  inquisition  into 
every  man^s  property,  as  a  necessary  concomitant.  lie  would  not  say  that  circum- 
stances might  not  arise,  in  war,  or  even  in  peace,  to  justify  such  a  tax;  but,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  he  could  not  think  it  politic  to  levy  an  in- 
come-tax ;  the  etfcct  of  which  must  be,  if  it  were  justly  levied,  to  expose  every  man^s 
business  to  a  rigorous  inquisition.  It  was  a  tax  which,  unaccompanied  by  severe 
and  uusparlnv;  scrutiny  into  private  affairs,  would  encourage  fraud  and  perjury. 
Setting  aside  the  circumstances  that,  generally  speaking,  it  was  better  to  submit  to 
taxes  ^ready  established  than  have  recourse  to  others,  he  must  say  that  a  property- 
tax  would  be  most  injurious.  The  tax  upon  houses  and  windows  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  a  bad  tax.  If  unjustly  apportioned,  let  that  injustice  be  redressed.  In 
principle  it  was  not  bad;  and  the  inequality  complained  of  was  not  necessarily  in- 
cident to  it.  The  amount  of  income  might  be  concealed ;  but  men  could  not  conceal 
the  value  of  a  house,  or  the  number  of  windows.  In  principle,  he  did  not  know  a 
tax  more  free  from  objection.  If  any  county  or  district  were  unfairly  taxed,  let  the 
other  counties  bear  their  fair  proportion.  The  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Heathcote)  had  made  a  very  patriotic  speech  to-night ;  for  he  had  proved  thai  the 
farmers  of  Lincolnshire  escaped  almost  entirely  the  house  and  window-tux.  Let 
us  profit,  then,  by  this  avowal  of  the  member  for  Lincolnshire,  and  take  care  that  his 
constituents  escape  the  tax  no  longer.  The  learned  sergeant  (Sergeant  Spank ie)  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  indirect  taxation,  which  certainly  was  a  good  species  of  taxation, 
because  persons  incurred  it  voluntarily,  and  cotUd  apportion  their  cx{)enses  t(»  the 
tax ;  but  it  might  be  carried  too  far.  It  had  limits,  beyond  which  it  gave  rise  to 
smuggling,  and  defeated  the  object  in  view.  If  he  had  in  his  possession  the  pn>duce 
of  a  property- tax  amounting  to  £7,300,000,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  he  would 
select  as  the  first  taxes  for  reduction  the  malt-duty,  and  the  house  and  window 
duties.  There  were  other  duties,  the  removal  of  which  might  confer  greater  beuefita 
on  the  country,  and  spread  those  benefits  more  equally  over  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  over  the  different  classes  of  agricultural 
interests,  over  the  growers  of  oats,  and  the  graziers,  as  well  as  over  the  growers  of 
barley.  But  his  main  objection,  he  repeated,  to  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  was,  that 
it  could  not  be  done  and  preserve  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  unless  an  income* 
tax  were  imposed.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  popular  notion  with  many  persons,  not 
only  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  property,  but  from  which  income  might  escape ; 
that  the  tax  on  property  might  be  a  graduated  tax,  and  made  very  productive.  Let 
them  be  assured,  however,  if  they  applied  a  graduated  property- tax,  that  the  principle 
would  admit  of  no  limitation ;  that  they  would  discourage  industry,  and  induce 
capitalists  to  transfer  their  capital  to  other  countries.  The  hope  of  dishonest  gains 
would  defeat  itt^clf.  A  graduated  property-tax  would  lessen  tne  stimulus  to  honest 
exertion  in  future,  and  force  men  to  seek  other  countries  for  the  deposit  of  their 
bard-earned  accumulations.  For  these  reasons  he  shouldwoppose  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  lonl. 

Several  other  amendments  were  proposed,  and  negatived — Lord  Althorp^a  pro- 
position being  ultimately  carried  by  285  to  131 ;  Majority  154. 
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Mat  6,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  readinar  of  this 
Bill,— 

Mr.  Ooulbum  stated,  that  he  observed  in  the  16th  section  of  the  bill  a  declaration 
that  his  Majesty  had  placed  that  part  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
derived  from  the  .-irchbishoprics  and  bishoprics  to  be  abolished,  at  the  disposal  of 
parliament*    He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  bad  looked  oyer  the  records  of  the  House  in  order 
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to  discover  any  message  from  the  Crown  to  that  effect,  but  had  been  unable  to  find 
any.  Perhaps,  however,  such  a  message  had  been  delivered,  and  he  begged  to  a^k 
the  noble  lond  for  information  on  the  subject  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  true  that  there  was  no  specific  message  such  as  that 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  that  he  did  not  conceive  any  such  spe- 
cific message  to  be  necessary.  The  subject  had  been  referred  to  by  his  Majesty  in 
his  Speech  on  the  opening  uf  parliament,  aud  his  assent  had  been  officially  signified 
in  the  committee. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  that  the  occurrence  was  clearly  an  oversight.  The  noble 
lord  must  linow  as  well  as  he  did,  that  there  ought  to  have  been  the  same  message 
with  regard  to  this  bill  as  there  had  been  this  evening  relative  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  As  to  the  recominendatiun  from  his  Majesty,  that  did  not  afiect  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware  that  that  recommendation  would 
have  been  equally  necessary  if  there  were  no  revenues  of  the  Crown  to  be  resigned. 

Lord  John  Russell  observed,  that  there  was  no  more  necessity  for  a  specific  mes- 
sage before  the  second  than  before  the  first  reading. 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time, — 

Mr.  Stiaw  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  bo  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

Mr.  Kstcourt  begged  leave  most  cordially  to  second  the  amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  there  were  some  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  bill 
of  which  he  approved;  there  were  details  in  it  which  he  admitted  were  capable  of 
improvement  in  the  committee,  and  objections  had  been  urged  against  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  measure,  in  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  did  not  concur.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  skilful  disputant,  that  the 
real  question  now  to  be  decided  was,  whether  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the  Church 
or  not.  He  denied  that  this  was  the  case,  and  he  begged  that  the  House  would  not 
put  that  construction  on  the  matter,  or  interpret  a  vote  hostile  to  some  parts  of  this 
bill,  into  an  opinion  opposed  to  all  Church  reform.  He  approved  of  the  bill,  as  far 
as  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  removing  every  abuse  in  the  Church  establish- 
ment, and  of  requiring  from  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  care  of 
parishes  a  constant  and  scrupulous  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  also  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  Church-cess;  he  considered  that  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  this  cess  was  different  in  its  nature  from  its  right  to  tithes.  It  was  conferred  by 
statute ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  grant  of  it  depended  on  the  will  of  a  body,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church— namely,  the  vestry.  He  was,  therefore,  ready  to  &rego  a 
claim,  which,  under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  Church  itself  to  abandon.  He  thought  that,  by  making  some  other  provision 
for  the  repair  of  churches,  they  would  remove  a  cause  of  disunion,  and  hostility  to 
the  establishment,  which  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  the  Church  to  incur  for  such 
a  trifiing  amount.  He  also  believed  that  the  tithe  commutation  measure  would 
do  little  good,  if  in  each  parish  they  left  the  Church-cess  to  be  levied  from  the  occa- 
pying  tenantry  of  another  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  must  maintain,  that  the 
removal  of  the  cess  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  land;  and  though, 
on  principle,  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  propriety  of  throwing  the  expense  of  the 
repair  of  churches  on  those  proprietors,  still  he  thought  it  was  better,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  Church  itself,  that  it  should  undertake  the  charge,  and  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  be  borne  by  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  He  hoped,  however,  that  he  should 
experience,  in  this  instance,  the  same  readiness  which  government  had  already  shown 
to  depart  from  its  plans  when  convinced  of  their  injustice;  and  that,  in  the  details  of 
this  measure,  the  noble  lord  would  continue  to  act  on  the  principle  on  which  he 
acted  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  consented  to  the  exemption  of  all  existing  in- 
terests from  the  taxation  imposed  by  the  bill.  It  was  proposed,  that  no  part  of  this 
new  burthen  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Church  should  be  borne  by  those  whose  livings 
were  of  the  annual  value  of  less  than  i>'200;  but  he  was  confident  the  landholders  of 
Ireland  would  not  ccmsent  that  this  charge  of  repairing  churches  should  be  thrown 
from  their  shoulders  upon  the  holders  of  benefices  of  so  small  an  amount  as  £300. 
per  annum.  If  the  Hoi;se  should  consent  to  the  principle,  which  he  thought  was 
scarcely  probable,  of  exclusively  taxing  the  clergy  for  this  object,  he  should  still  con- 
tend that  it  was  not  right  to  abstract  any  thing  from  small  livings^  and  that  a  clcr-^ 
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gyman  should  have  a  clear  stipend,  at  the  least,  of  £300  per  annam.  Again, 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  policy  or  justice  of  a  g^raduatcd  income-tax  upon  the 
elergy;  and  this  proposition,  though  included  in  the  bill,  formed  no  part  of  its  prin- 
ciple. The  noble  lord  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  with  great  force,  the  objection 
to  a  gpraduated  propety-tax.  Those  objections,  in  part  at  least,  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent proposition.  The  principle  of  graduation  apfieared  in  a  aualified  degree  to  be 
recognised  by  it.  While  he  admitt^  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  ought  in 
future  to  provide  a  subsitute  for  the  Church-cess,  ho  still  doubted  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  defray  the  charge  by  some  other  means — out  of  the  savings  on  bishops' 
lands  for  instance — than  by  a  tax  exclusively  imposed  on  the  clergy,  and  which  tax 
seemed  to  imply,  that  the  clergy  had  some  special  interest,  apart  from  the  general 
interests  of  the  community,  in  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  Church.  With  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishops,  he  could  not  concur  in  what  liad  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford,  who  thought  the  reduction  so  objectionable  in 
principle,  that  it  was  beyond  the  com()etence  of  parliament  to  ordain  it.  His  hon. 
friend  had  contended,  ttuit  no  unions  of  bishoprics  had  taken  place  since  the  Refor- 
mation, without  the  consent  of  the  Convocation.  Now,  if  his  memory  did  not 
deceive  him,  unions  had  taken  place  since  the  Reformation,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Convocation,  upon  the  authority  of  the  King  in  council,  and  of  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  justly  said,  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grant),  who  spoke 
last,  that  such  an  instance  took  place  in  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth,  when  Cashel  and 
Emly  were  united.  He  believed  also  that  Ardagh  had  been  united  with  Tuam  since 
the  Reformation,  without  the  instrumentality  of  a  Convocation;  and  Kilfenora  was 
utiited  to  Killaloc  so  lately  as  17i>2.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  position,  that  an 
act  for  the  union  of  one  bishopric  with  another  constituted  a  violation  of  the  coro- 
nation oath.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  the  King 
of  England  was  bound  by  that  oath,  in  his  legislative  as  well  as  his  executive  capa- 
city, to  maintain  every  privilege  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  clergy  in  the  exact  state 
in  which  those  privileges  stood  in  the  year  1G88.  If  that  were  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  coronation  oath,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  kings 
who  had  given  their  assent  to  any  Act  subse()uently  passed — varying  the  strict 
legal  privileges  of  the  Church — by  uniting  bishoprics  or  parishes,  or  commuting 
tiSies,  which  had  already  taken  place,  had  violated  the  coronation  oath,  a  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  arrive.  In  his 
opinion,  the  coronation  oath  of  the  monarch  imposed  a  dutv  to  maintain  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  There  was  left  to  the 
King  the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  to  be  regulated  by  his  own  conscience,  by  his  own 
Bincere,  honest  decision  of  the  question,  whether  any  particular  measure  was  or  was 
not  for  the  interests  of  the  Cliurcb.  If,  on  a  review  of  comparative  advantages  to 
the  Church,  or  of  dangers  menacing  the  Church  from  different  directions,  the  King 
conscientiously  took  that  course  which  secured  to  the  Church,  in  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment, the  greatest  prospect  of  advantage,  or  warded  off  the  greatest  amount  of 
danger,  he  for  one  never  could  believe,  that  a  King  acting  on  that  principle  violated 
his  oath,  although  he  might  consent  to  the  modification  or  abandonment  of  some 
privilege  heretofore  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  He  never  could  consent 
to  the  doctrine,  that  the  King  must  rigidly  maintain  every  ancient  privilege  of  the 
Church,  even  to  the  certain  injury  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  This  the 
King  must  do  if  he  had  no  discretion.  If  he  had  a  discretion,  who  conld  presume 
to  charge  the  King  with  a  violation  of  his  oath,  because  the  King,  who  took  the 
oath,  differed  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  bearing  of  a  particular  measure  from 
others  who  had  no  oath  imposed  upon  them.  With  respect  to  the  diminution  of 
bishoprics,  at  present  there  were  twenty- two  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  be  convinced  of  the  policy  of  diminishing  that  number,  because  upon  that 
question  must  depend  an  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland— that  Act  hav- 
ing provided  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  bishopries  in  Ireland,  and 
for  a  certain  rotation  regelating  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  have  seats  in  par- 
liament. He  must  confess  that  he  saw  great  objection  to  altering  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  making  a  new  arrangement.  He  would,  therefore,  infinitely  rather  find  it  con- 
sistent with  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  to  maintain  the  existing  number  of  the 
bishoprics.    The  t>ill  before  the  House  struck  off  ten  oot  of  the  twenty-two;  and- 
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until  the  right  hon.  gentlemaD  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  spoke  that  night,  no  reason 
whatever  had  been  assigned  for  making  a  reduction  of  that  particular  number,  and 
Burely  the  House  would  not  decide  that  question  without  having  returns  laid  beforto 
them  of  the  extent  of  the  different  dioceses,  and  the  number  of  beneflees  in  eaefa. 
The  House  should  take  into  its  consideration  what  were  the  duties  the  bishops  had  to 
perform.  Supposing  the  proposed  reduction  to  be  made,  there  would  be  left  a  totml 
number  of  twelve  bishops,  four  of  whom  would  have  to  attend  in  parliament.  Would 
the  remaining  eight  be  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the  increased  duties  of  their 
extended  dioceses  Y  Or,  if  they  performed  the  duties  of  superintending  the  incum- 
bents in  the  different  benefices,  must  they  not  neglect  the  duty  imposed  on  them  as 
ecclesiastical  commissioners?  The  whole  charge  of  the  commission  would  devolve 
on  the  lay  Commiss^ioncrs — persons  salaried  by  the  Crown,  and  removeable  at  tho 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Tiiat  must  be  inevitable — for  those  who  gave  their  constant 
attention  to  the  Commission,  who  were  conversant  with  its  daily  details,  would 
naturally  have  the  control,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  over  it  would  soon 
be  at  an  end.  All  these  were  questions  of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration.  But  to  go  no  further  at  the  preiient  than  the  plan  imme- 
diately  before  the  House,  he  would  say  that  the  arrangements  it  proposed  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  Upon  looking  to  the  bill,  it  would  be  seen  that  three  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  south  of  Ireland  were  to  be  left  without  resident  bishops 

Mr.  Stanley  begged  the  right  hon.  baronefs  pardon,  but  there  was  a  provision  id 
the  bill  which  left  the  bishop  a  choice,  with  the  consent  of  the  commission,  as  to 
their  place  of  residence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  adverted  to  that  particular  provision  of  the  bill ;  but  as  it 
stood  at  present  it  abolished  three  bishoprics,  and  thus,  unless  the  bishops  changed 
their  residence,  it  would  leave  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  three  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  without  a  resident  bishop,  and  of  course  the  Protestant 
populations  of  those  cities  without  that  episcopal  superintendence  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  And  here  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  he  objected  to 
no  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  render  the  Protestant  relinon  more  stable  by 
requiring  a  strict  discharge  of  these  duties  from  its  ministers.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
spreading  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  which  he  feared  had  as  yet  scarcely  com- 
menced. God  grant  that  its  progress  had  only  been  delayed  by  the  unhappy  discords 
which  prevailed  there  since  the  Reformation— that  the  existence  of  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  inseparable 
from  them,  had  been  the  main  causes  of  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Reformation ! 
God  grant  that  the  period  might  soon  arrive  when  a  real  reformation  would  take 
place,  not  through  the  operation  of  constraints  upon  conscience,  but  through  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  natural  progress  of  divine  truth!  That  such 
would  be  the  case  was  a  conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind.  The  House 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  (to  use  a  phrase  already  so  justly  employed)  before 
they  controlled  the  expansive  force  of  the  Protestant  faith,  by  diverting  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  of  its  ministers  to  secular  purposes,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
power  of  filling  a  more  extended  sphere  of  duty.  There  was  one  principle  involved 
in  the  bill  to  which  he  would  never  consent — that  by  which  the  property  of  the 
Church,  being  improved  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  was  diverted  from  ecclesiastical 
and  applied  to  secular  purposes.  Entertaining  the  opinions  he  did  of  the  ability  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Stanley),  he  was  never  so  disappointed  as  at  hearing  his 
attempt  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  bill  inconsistent  with 
equity,  justice,  and  true  policy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  narrowed  the  question 
between  them  on  a  former  night  to  this  simple  issue.  He  contended  that  if  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Church  was  improved  by  an  Act  of  parliament,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
provement belong^  to  the  state.  Now  be  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must  repeat,  that  according 
to  all  the  principles  which  had  hitherto  governed  the  disposition  of  property,  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  property  so  improved  belonged  to 
the  Church,  and  to  the  Church  alone.  It  was  l)ecause  the  bill  recogpaised  that  most 
objectionable  principle,  and  because  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared,  that  his 
Majesty*s  government  would  not  abandon  that  principle,  that  he  (Sir  B.  Peel)  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against  the  measure.  He  consi- 
dered that  principle  to  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  property.    It  waa  a  prin- 
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eiple,  be  it  observed,  maintained  by  men  of  high  character  and  station,  who  admitted 
that  there  was  no  distinction  in  respect  to  inviolability  between  Church  property  and 
private  property.  It  was  true  the^  contended  that  Church  property  was  bo  far  under 
the  control  of  tne  legislature  that  it  might  admit  of  different  distribution  and  appro- 
priation for  the  bond  fide  purpose  of  promoting  spiritual  objects;  but  he  had  frequently 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  argue  with  great  force,  that  in  no  other  respect  did 
Church  property  differ  from  private  property,  or  the  property  of  corporations.  He  was 
the  last  man  who  would  wish  to  tie  down  another  to  opiiuons  once  expressed  on  ques- 
tions of  general  policy;  but  right  and  justice  were  immutable.  If  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  said,  Uwt,  upon  consideration,  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  he  should 
have  made  no  further  remark ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  childish  than  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  some  men  had  in  their  own  infallibiiity,  and  in  the  outcry  which  they 
raised  against  any  change  by  others  of  an  opinion  once  professed.  But  in  this  case  no 
change  of  opinion  was  avowed.  He  did  not  contend  for  greater  sacredness  of  Church 
property  than  was  contended  for  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  That  noble 
lord  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  this  House,  that  although  both  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  of  individuals  must  jrield  to  the  exigencies  of  circumstances,  he  would  main- 
tain that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  as  sacred  as  any  other.  Similar  sentiments 
had  been  expremed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and,  he 
believed,  l^  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng^laiid.  How,  then,  could  those  who 
admitted  that  ecclesiastical  property  was  in  its  character  the  same  as  other  pro- 
perty, maintain  the  proposition,  that  if  parliament  gave  an  improved  value  to 
Church  property  it  might  apply  that  improved  value  to  state  purposes?  'Ihe 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued  that  the  bishop  had  no  right  to  this  improved  pro- 
perty; that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  it;  and  that  therefore  it  followed,  as  a  ncccs- 
sary  consequence,  the  state  had  a  right  to  it.  Now,  he  would  admit,  that  if  par- 
liament, by  an  unexpected  act  of  interference,  improved  this  property,  the  existing 
bishop  ana  the  existing  tenant  might  have  no  clum  in  point  of  right  to  the  value 
of  the  improvement;  but  had  that  great  corporate  body,  theChurch,  no  right  to  it?  On 
what  pretence  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rest  his  claim  to  apply  the  value  of  the 
improvement  to  secular  purposes  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  to  say,  that 
Church  property  was  different  in  its  nature  from  other  property,  and  that  the  House 
might  therefore  apply  it  to  state  purposes,  he  should  know  what  to  say  in  reply ;  but 
he  was  at  present  contending  with  those  who  admitted  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  Church  property  and  private  property,  and  who  yet  asserted  that,  if  an 
act  of  parliament  conferred  additional  value  upon  Church  property,  the  legislature 
had  a  right  to  seize  for  state  purposes  that  additional  value.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  proposition,  and  confine  it  to  the  Church.  It  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  improved  value  of  all  property,  arising  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  right  hon.  gentleman  «aid,  that  the  bishops  acquired  this  property 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  inference  was,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
might  take  it  away.  That  was  a  most  important  question ;  and  he  met  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  with  a  distinct  denial  of  the  proposition.  The  rights  exercised 
by  the  bishops  over  their  property  were  not  acquired  under  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Those  rights  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  allud^.  That  Act  merely  restrained  the  orip;inal,  inherent,  and  much 
more  extensive  rights  possessed  by  the  bishops.  It  limited  their  power  over  their 
property  to  the  granting  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years ;  but  before  the  legislature 
stepped  in  and  limited  their  rights,  the  bbhops  poraessed  the  power  of  granting 
leases  for  indefinite  periods.  Why  did  the  legislature  restrain  the  power  of  the 
i>ishops?  For  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  with  no  other  view.  The  very  title 
of  the  Act  expressed  its  purpose.  It  was  called,  '^  An  Act  for  the  preservation 
of  the  inheritance,  rights,  and  profits  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  and  persons 
ecclesiastical."  He  did  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  tract  in  Dean  Swiffs  works,  discussing  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
repealing  that  Act.  In  this  tract,  he  gave  the  reasons  which  induced  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  He  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  fore- 
seeing that  the  Reformation  was  at  hand,  prejudiced  the  rights  of  the  Church 
by  making  improvident  leases  in  perpetuity;  and  he  added,  that  many  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  followed  their  example,  conferring  the  property  of  the  Church 
92— Vol.  H. 
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upon  their  near  relations.  For  these  reasons  it  was  that  the  l^slatufre  Interfered 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  the  property  of  the  Ghnrch,  without,  as  was 
expressed  in  the  preamble,  *' detriment,  spoil,  or  prejudice.**  Accordingly  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  were  restrained  from  making  leases  of  longer  duration  than 
twenty-one  years— all  of  longer  duration  bdng  declared  void,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  rights  of  the  Church.  After  the  lapse  of  900  years  it 
was  now  proposed  to  repeal  Uiat  Act,  that  is,  to  remove  the  restraints  which  it 
imposed.  Bv  their  removal,  the  property  of  the  Church  might  be  improved,  and 
could  it.  Invito  any  semblance  of  justice  be  argued,  that  the  improvement  belonged 
to  the  state,  and  not  to  the  Church  f  There  was  no  new  value  given  to  this  pro- 
perty ;  there  was  merely  the  removal  of  a  legislative  restraint  on  an  original  right, 
by  which  restraint  the  property  was  injured.  If  they  sanctioned  this  principle 
of  the  bill,  they  were  immediately  weakening  the  foundations  of  all  collegiate, 
hospital,  and  corporate  property,  and  ultimately  the  foundations  of  all  private 
property.  He  therefore  must  protest  altogether  against  the  principle,  that  if  by 
an  act  of  parliament  the  House  conferred  a  value  upon  property,  for  which  new 
value  the  owner  frave  no  consideration,  and  which  he  did  not  even  contemplate — be 
denied,  he  said,  the  principle,  that  parliament  had  a  right  to  appropriate  to  the 
state  this  improved  value  of  the  property.  But  under  what  circumstances  was  it 
that  the  House  was  discussing  the  question  f  If  they  really  had  a  sum  of /d,000,000 
to  deal  with,  there  might  be  something  so  tempting  in  the  amount  of  the  spoliation 
that  some  men  might  be  induced  to  overlook  its  iniquity ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
House  was  legislating  about  moonshine,  and  were  engaged  in  a  most  unprofitable 
discussion  upon  a  most  dangerous  principle..  The  dianger  was  only  increased  by 
the  miserable  amount  of  their  dishonest  gains.  The  case  was  not  one  of  splendid 
robbery,  that  might  be  thouffht,  from  its  singularity,  to  constitute  no  rule  for  the 
future.  Our  wrong  was  without  the  palliation  of  being  a  profitable  one.  The 
precedent  would  be  of  daily  application.  After  providing  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
clergy,  the  House  would  not  have  a  shilling  left  with  respect  to  which  it  could  apply 
the  principle  which  it  was  asked  to  affirm,  and  which  it  would  affirm,  therefore,  if 
it  agreed  to  the  measure  as  it  stood,  in  pure  wantonness.  There  were  two  descrip- 
tions of  property  belonging  to  the  Church — tithes  and  land.  Tithes  were  insecure, 
from  what  causes  he  would  not  now  stop  to  enquire,  but  the  land  was  secure.  Well, 
say  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  government,  **  the  tithes  we  will  leave  to  the 
Church,  for  we  have  made  them  a  worthless  possession ;  but  the  lands  we  will  improve 
and  take  to  ourselves.*'  What  justice,  he  would  ask,  was  there  in  this  f  He  did 
not  obicct  to  the  improvement  of  the  property ;  he  wanted  no  personal  interests  of 
either  bishop  or  tenant  to  be  promoted  by  it;  but  let  the  Church — ^let  that  religion 
for  which  the  Church  exists — benefit  by  the  improvement.  Surely,  the  first  charge 
on  this  improved  revenue  was  to  replace  the  sums  taken  from  the  Church  by  the 
abolition  of  Church-cess.  He  did  not  object  to  an  equalization  of  livings,  and 
to  providing  for  the  worship  of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  large  towns ;  but 
he  did  object  to  any  plan  which  did  not  consider  these  objects  as  the  first  to  be 
attended  to.  Were  these  sentiments,  he  would  ask,  entertained  only  by  persons  of 
extreme  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Church  f  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know  th^ 
opinions  of  Sir  John  Newport  upon  these  very  questions  of  the  diminution  of  th^ 
number  of  the  bishops,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  Church  revenues  to  secular 
purposes  f  No  man  had  laboured  longer  or  more  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  Church 
reform,  or  had  taken  views  more  adverse  to  any  unjust  claims  of  the  Church  than 
Sir  John  Newport ;  and  yet  that  right  hon.  baronet  had  presided  at  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Waterford,  which  came  to  unanimous  resolutions,  approving  certunly  of  parts 
of  the  bill,  but  entirely  dissenting  from  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  appropriation  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  improved 
value  of  Church  lands.  He  was  not  singular,  therefore,  in  declining  at  once  to 
admit  the  propriety  of  striking  off  ten  Irish  bishops,  or  of  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
application  of  the  property  of  their  sees.  He  recollected,  that  when  he  proposed  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  from  Tuesday  to  the  following  Monday,  it 
was  said  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  be  quite  impossible,  for  that  members  would 
pass  sleepless  nights  in  the  interval ;  that,  having  voted  for  the  coercive  bill,  their 
conscience  was  not  at  ease  until  they  had  given  their  votes  for  the  Church  Reform 
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■ 
Bill ;  and  yet  lix  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  bill  was  not  yet  read  a  second  time. 
(Hear,  bear.)  He  presnmed  that  that  *' cheer*'  proceeded  from  some  gentleman  whose 
conscience  had  been  upbraiding  him  for  this  lon^  delay,  and  that  for  the  last  six 
weeks  his  davs  had  been  comfortless,  his  niffhts  without  repose.  For  hb  own  part, 
he  thought  the  questions  involved  in  this  bill  much  too  imporunt  to  be  decided  on 
such  grounds,  or  with  such  precinitation.  On  the  decision  of  the  Question  before 
the  House  would  probably  depend  the  future  wel&re  of  the  estabbshed  religion ; 
and  therefore,  however  the  House  might  agree,  and  he  believed  the  great  majority 
did  agree,  in  the  desire  of  removing  every  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  in  providing 
for  the  strict  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  House 
must  approach  this  subject  with  great  caution,  and  enter  upon  its  consideration, 
not  with  the  view  of  aaining  mere  temporair  applause,  but  of  laying  a  foundation 
of  increased  stability  tor  the  Church  of  Irelana.  He  was  prepared  to  consider  a 
measure  of  Church  reform  which  had  that-object  in  view ;  but  as  this  bill  contained 
the  principle,  that  Church  property,  improved  in  its  value  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, might,  to  the  extent  of  that  improvement,  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  and  as  no  hope  was  held  out  of  the  abandonment  of  that  principle,  he  could 
not  assent  to  a  measure  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  unjust  towards  the  Church,  and 
which  sanctioned  a  principle  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  property,  whether 
lay  or  ecclesiastical,  corporate  or  individual. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  bill  be 
then  read  a  second  time:  Ayes,  317 ;  Noes,  7S — Migority,  239. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  reaid  a  second  time. 


DUTCH  EMBARGO. 
Mat  10,  1833. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  *'  An  account  of 
all  vessels  detained  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  5th  of  November  last,  laying 
an  embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  in  our  ports;  as  also,  for  copies  of  all  applications  that 
had  been  made  to  the  Privy  Council  for  the  release  uf  sucn  vessels,  *'  &c. 

Mr.  George  F.  Young  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Baring  and  Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  House — the  latter  statins 
most  emphatically,  that  any  settlement  which  would  efiectnally  place  Belgium  beyond 
the  reach  of  contention,  would  be  cheaply  purcluuBed  by  one  hundred  protocols,  and 
six  months'  embargo. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House  had  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  main  ouestion  before  it 
—namely,  whether  the  embar^  were  illegal  in  principle  and  efficient  in  practice. 
The  noble  lord's  statements  might  be  all  correct,  and  those  of  his  hon.  firiend  Mr. 
Baring,  all  wrong;  but  the  argument,  whether  the  embargo  vras  an  eflSeient  instru- 
ment or  otherwise,  and  wheth^  its  bein^  discharged  against  Holland  did  not  recoil 
upon  and  seriously  injure  those  who  devised  and  employed  it,  was  wholly  untouched 
by  it.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he  had  heard  the  concluding  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech  with  pleasure—namely,  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  peace  would  be  preserved  by  six  months  embargo.  If  that  were  to  be  the  case, 
then  peace  must  be  nearly  established ;  for,  if  he  were  not  mistaken,  the  embargo  was 
laid  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  that  was  the  lOth  of  May.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
hopes  exprMsed  by  the  noble  lord,  but  that  pleasure  was  in  some  degree  abated  by 
the  statement  of  the  Solicitor-general,  that  Holland  had  rqeeted  the  sound  advice 
of  England  and  France,  and  fled  for  refuge  and  support  to  courts  the  supporters  of 
legitimacy.  Such  certainly  was  the  expression  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  The 
learned  gentleman,  it  was  true,  had  aftervrards  explained  what  he  meant  by  legi- 
timacy, as  if  he  had  been  called  upon  as  the  writer  of  a  dictionary.  He  knew  not 
why  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done  this.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  explanation 
meant  any  thing,  it  was,  that  all  popular  governments  must  necessarily  be  opposed 
tu  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  meant,  that  the  three 
great  monarchies  of  Europe  were  ranged  a^inst  England,  France,  and  Belgium. 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  mix  up  this  qvestion  with  .the  question  of  foreign 
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policy.  He  would  admit,  that  the  object  of  the  noble  visooiint  (Lord  Palmerstoii)  ~ 
was  justifiable,  and  he  would  further  admit,  that  it  was  importaot  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  briog  about  this  settlement;  but  if  •he  admitted  all  this,  he  would  still 
maintain  that  nunisters  were  not  justified  in  coercing^  and  injuring  the  trade  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  by  imposing  an  embargo  for  that  object  Ue  would  maintain,  first, 
that  the  embargo  was,  inaependently  of  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  an  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  and  authority  of  the  Crown;  whilst,  secondW,  it 
was  inefiectual  for  its  purpose.  The  validity  of  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  . 
depended  entirely  on  the  fact,  whether  we  were  or  were  not  at  war  with  Holland. . 
If  we  were  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Holland,  the  noble  lord^s  argument  went 
for  nothing;  exc^t  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  that  power,  the  embargo  was  wholly  . 
indefensible.  But  waiving  tliat  consideration,  he  was  disposed  rather  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  improper  exercise  of  the  prero^rative  of  the  Crown«  Was  the  Crown  to  be  • 
authorized  to  continue  indefinitely  this  restraint  upon  the  commeree  of  our  own 
people?  To  establish  that  as  a  pre<^ent  would  be  most  dangerous  and  pernicious.  If 
a  vessel,  with  iron  on  board,  represented  her  cargo  as  perislmble,  what  did  that  prove 
but  that  commerce  was  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  such  practices  f  In  addition  to  its  other  evils,  it  became  a  temptation  to  fraud. 
The  law  was  suspended,  and  commeree  was  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  law- 
ofiicers  of  the  Crown.  Surely  a  power  to  suspend  or  enforce  all  the  restrictiona. 
implied  in  the  embargo  was  one  very  liable  to  be  abused.  It  was  true,  that  he  bad^ 
heard  no  complaint  of  abuse,  but  it  was  a  power  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to; 
exercise  impartially.  He  for  one  objected  to  commerce  being  taken  from  under  the 
))rotection  of  the  law,  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers  and  law-officers  of 
the  Crown — to  commerce  being  ever  put  under  such  control.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  no  objection  was  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury  benches  to  furnish  the  whole  of 
the  information  required,  in  order  that  parliament  miglit  see  that  this  power  had  not 
been  improperly  exercised.  It  was  said,  that  some  property  on  board  of  Dutch  ves- 
seb  was  released  because  it  was  Britbh  property;  but  if  British  subjects  might  em- 
bark their  property  on  board  of  Dutch  vessels,  why  might  not  British  subjects, 
insure  that  property?  He  could  not,  indeed,  conceive  a  stronger  argument  against 
the  embai^  than  the  important  statement  of  xhe  learned  Solicitor-general — namely, 
that  it  vitiated  all  contracts  of  insurance;  and  that  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd*s 
were  not  responsible  for  loss  in  consequence  of  the  embargo.  Could  any  ailment, 
he  repeated,  be  adduced  more  demonstrative  of  the  injustice  and  impdicy  of  that 
embargo  ?  But  then,  said  the  noble  foreign  secretary,  the  same  principle  which 
would  justify  us  in  compelling  Holland  to  accept  our  award  by  force — ^by  open  war 
— would,  a  ybr/iort,  justify  us  in  attaining  our  objects  by  measures  of  mitigated 
hostility.  He  denied  the  position;  the  law  of  nations  knew  of  no  vacillating,  neuter 
state,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  it  treated  of,  and  recognised  only  the  state 
of  peace  and  war.  A  declaration  of  war  was  founded  in  practice;  it  gave  parties 
warning;  but  in  this  sort  of  half  war  nobody  knew  how  to  act.  Was  it  possible  to 
maintain  that,  because  a  third  power  refused  to  submit  to  English  domination,  that  the 
government  of  England,  therefore,  might  place  British  commerce  under  the  situation  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  for  the  last  six  months  ?  Could  this  doctrine  be  applied 
to  America,  on  the  ground,  for  instance,  that  she  had  refused  the  terms  proposed  to 
her  relative  to  the  north-east  boundarv?  He  positively  denied  the  right  of  imposing, 
an  embargo,  unless  in  a  state  of  declared  u'ar;  and,  as  Holland  had  not  even  at- 
tempted any  injury  against  British  interests,  he  denied  the  right  to  use  such  coercive 
means  for  carrying  into  efSsct  any  plan  of  negotiation.  He  rcj^eated,  that  the  em- 
bargo was  a  most  unconstitutional  act.  In  other  cases  of  the  exeroise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  the  parties  might  appeal  to  law;  but  that  case  admitted  of  no  such 
appeal,  and  the  law  could  afford  the  injured  party  no  redress.  That  was  a  strong 
argument  against  it.  But  the  main  question  was,  whether  the  iiyury  fell  on  the 
subjects  of  Uolland  or  of  England.  He  could  not  agree  that  it  fell  upon  the  former; 
and  it  had  been  shown  thai,  since  the  embargo  bad  been  imposed,  not  a  single 
mercantile  or  commeroial  failure  bad  taken  place,  whilst  the  pressure  had  been  great 
and  severely  felt  in  this  country.  He  did  not  nuse  a  question  concerning  the  general 
policy  of  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands;  he  oonfinra  himself  to 
the  injustice,  inefficiency,  and  unconstitutional  character  of  the  embai^o.    Indeed, 
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'iieither  the  hon.  member  who  opened  the  debate,  nor  those  who  followed  him, 
arraigned  the  noble  Ionics  foreign  policy,  while  condemning  the  embargo  as  seriously 
jietrimental  to  British  commerce,  and  that,  too,  while  it  had  not  th«^  effect  upon  the 
Dutch  which  only  oould  justify  its  adoption.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  a  question 
of  party  politics;  for  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson) 
had  voted  the  other  evening  for  the  ballot,  and  other  members  who  supported  his 
Tiews  as  commercial  men  were  in  politics  &vourable  to  the  ministers.  It  would  be 
idle,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  to  raise  a  cry  of  factious  motives;  no  such  motives 
operated  on  any  gentleman  who  was  interested  in  that  discusnion.  There  was  one 
very  important  question  connected  with  this  embargo  to  which  he  should  like  to  hear 
a  satisfactory  answer — ^namely,  whether  we  were  bound  to  continue  it  to  an  indefinite 

Eeriod  in  virtue  of  a  convention  with  the  French  government  It  would,  indeed,  pain 
im  to  find  that  an  embaigo  so  unconstitutional  in  principle,  and  mischievous  in 
practice,  and  so  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  consequence  of  a  convention  with  France.  He  trusted,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  that  the  noble  lord  htid  not  been  gnil^  of  so  great  an  absurdity — 
to  nse  the  mildest  phrase — as  to  enter  into  such  a  dishonourable  convention.  At 
the  time  that  this  mischievously  inopemttve  embargo  was  imposed,  he  had  declared, 
that  it  would  defeat  instead  of  forward  the  object  contemplated  by  it  He  main- 
tained the  same  opinion  still,  and  hoped,  therefore,  it  would  terminate  within  its 
original  period.  He  had  then  stated,  and  would  repeat,  that  an  embargo  was  an 
instrument  of  war,  which  could  not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  employed  in  a  peace- 
preserving  negotiation.  The  noble  paymaster  of  the  forces  had  been  rather  critical 
upon  the  observations  in  reference  to  France  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex,  speaking 
of  them  as  characteristic  of  a  man  who 

••  Jolt  Uiita  a  fault  ind  hedUtct  ditUk^" 

without  bddly  expressing  any  other  species  of  censure.  He  would  answer  the  noble 
lord  by  quoting,  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord's  colleague  against  Hol- 
land, that  other  line  of  the  couplet: — 

**  WiUing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  Btrike.** 

Tes,  their  whole  coercive  policy  was  an  illustration  of  these  words  of  the  poet.  Their 
embargo  was  a  telum  imbeUe^  me  ictu^  which  had  no  other  effect  than  rousing  a  spirit  of 
indomitable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  enlisting  on  their  side  the  best  sym- 
pathies of  the  commercial  population  of  England.  And  thus — and  it  ever  should  he — 


-**  Even-handed  Joftice 


Commends  the  ingredHentt  of  onr  p<dson*d  chalice 
To  our  own  llpe.** 

Ministers  were  creating  a -feeling  in  Holland  which  would  propagate  resistance  to 
British  views;  whilst  in  this  country  they  were  creating  a  sympathy  in  favour  of 
Holland.  They  were  erasing  in  Holland  all  the  feelings  of  ancient  connexions;  and 
he  called  on  those  who  thonght  that  Holland  was  in  the  wron|^,  to  say  whether  the 
embargo  was  calculated  or  not  to  attain  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  imposed. 
.He  called  upon  the  House  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  an  instrument  which  was  hurtful 
only  to  the  hand  which  used  it. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES. 

Mat  14,  1833. 

On  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  Slavery, 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  propounded  the 

governmental  plan  of  emancipation;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  right  hon. 

gentleman  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  pledging  the  committee  to  the  immediate 

arid  effectual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  guaranteeing  slave-holders  from  pecuniary  los& 

Sa  RoBsxT  PxBL  asked  wbsitlicr  it  was  intended  that  the  negroes  should  be  sub- 
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ject  to  corporal  punishment  if  they  violated  the  contracts  into  which  they  entered 
with  their  masters? 

Mr.  Stanley  nbplied  in  the  affirmative;  the  power,  however,  of  punishment  woold 
be  taken  from  individual  planters,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  magistrates. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  by  the  Speaker. 

Viscount  Howick  having  addressed  the  House- 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging,  or  of  even 
entering  upon  the  discussion,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  do  so 
at  that  stage  of  the  debate  and  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night;  but  he  rose  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  understsAding  as  to 
some  practical  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions. 
Whilst  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  early  decision  on  this  important 
subject,  he  must  at  the  same  time  deprecate  a  premature  or  hasty  one.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  further  time  should  be  given  for  the  consideradon  of 
these  resolutions.  The.  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  confined  himself  to  vsg^e 
suggestions,  but  had  actuMly  suggested  a  specific  plan  for  altering  Uie  condition  of 
slaves;  but  that  plan  was  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  its 
principle  without  going  into  its  details.  One  thing  he  hoped,  and  it  was  this,  that 
the  House  would  not  adopt  even  one  of  the  resolutions,  without  allowing  time  for 
its  discussion  and  modification,  if  necessary.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
question  of  emancipation  of  slaves  stood  upon  new  gprounds  from  the  moment  it  was 
proposed  to  parliament  by  government.  He  did  not  infer  from  what  had  oeenrrad 
that  there  was  any  indinbrence  on  the  part  of  the  rij^ht  hon.  gentleman  to  the' 
unspeakable  importanee  of  this  subjeet,  or  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  time  for  its 
discussion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  his  Miyesty's  ministers  would  not 
ask  a  vote  or  single  decision  upon  any  of  the  resolutions  until  further  time  were 
allowed  for  considering  the  subject  ui  all  its  details.  Whilst  he  asked  for  a  post* 
ponement,  he  did  not  wish  for  an  indefinite  eno,  but  that  a  cou\ anient  day  shouid  be 
fixed  for  resuming  this  discussion* 

In  reply  to  Lord  Althorp, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  offer  his  suggestion  to  the  House  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  allowing  time  for  deliberation.  The  House  would  recollect  that  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  were  interested  for  the  planters  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
and  they  had  as  much  right  to  complain  of  delay  as  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite. 
.  Mr.  Godson  said,  that  although  there  were  but  a  very  few  members  in  tne  House 
who  v^re  connected  with  the  colonies,  they  were  willing  to  go  on  at  once  with  the 
debate,  and  on  their  part  he  would  say  that  delay  or  postponement  could  only  have 
for  its  object  the  promulgation  of  such  statements  as  nad  been  made  in  the  brilliant 
speech  of  the  rignt  hon.  secretary — statements  which,  though  unfounded,  would  be 
thus  circulated  witbout  an  answer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  onlv  spoken  for^iimself.  And  Whatever  opinions  the  hoo. 
and  learned  gentleman  might  entertain  as  to  the  efl^ects  of  his  suggestions,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  he  bad  no  other  object,  and  could  have  no  other  object,  than 
to  obtain  that  attentive  connderation  of  the  subject  which  would  be  most  satisfiietory 
to  all  parties. 

The  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House  proforwm^  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  taken  into  consideration  on  the  30th  of  May. 


CHARGE  AGAINST  SIR  R.  PEEL, 

Mat  16,  1833.    • 

Mr.  Cobbett,  pursuant  to  notice,  brought  forward  his  chaige  against  Sir  Robert 
P^l :  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  \xy  reading  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  extraor* 
dinary  length,  condemning  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  genmal,  but  more 
particulariy  in  relation  to  the  Currency  Acte  of  1819  and  1826,  by  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  contended  a  vast  amount  of  distress  and  ruin  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
conmry^  in  conclusion,  he  called  on  the  House  (while  reserving  to  itself  tbe  right  of 
adopting  further  proceediTiga  in  the  ease)  to  present »  dutiful  Addras  to  his  Maj^tj^ 
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prajibg  that  hb  Majesty  will  be  grftciously  pleased  to  dismiss  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  bis  Mijesty's  most  hoooorable  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  John  Fielden  having  seconded  the  motion, 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pbbi.  said,  that,  influenced  bv  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  arraigned,  he  should  treat  the  charge  as  if  it  had 
been  preferred  against  him  by  some  man  of  great  weight  and  influence,  who,  acting 
according  to  his  conscientious  conviction,  and  stimulated  by  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  felt  it  necessary  that  in  his  person  a  public  example  should  be  made,  and 
tliat  he  should  be  subject  to  the  highest  penalty  which  could  be  inflicted  on  any 
one  admitted  to  his  Mi^esty's  councils.    He  would  take  for  gpranted  that  the  hon. 

§»ntleman  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  call  upon  the 
ouse  to  inflict  the  greatest  public  disgrace  which  they  could  inflict,  as  a  warning 
to  future  ministers.    It  certainly  appeared  stranse  to  him  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
should  conscientiously  entertain  that  opinion,  when,  only  a  few  nights  ago,  he  had 
•peoly  avowed  in  that  House,  that  when  he  compared  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  to 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  same  measures,  he  thought  him  an  angel  of 
spotlesa  purity.    That  the  hon.  gentleman  should,  after  such  an  avowal,  think 
it  reconcilable  with  justice  to  sdect  him  as  the  special  and  single  victim  for 
punishment,  warranted  a  suspicion  that  other  objects  than  those  of  public  justice 
were  contempbted  by  the  hon.  gentleman.    Two  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
notice  of  this  motion  was  first  given,  and  np  to  this  hour  he  had  never  received  the 
slimiest  intimation  of  the  specific  ground  on  which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial. 
Whether  the  charge  was  a  corrupt  motive,  or  ignorance,  or  wilful  misconduct,  he  was 
left  to  gn^css  from  the  vag^  notice  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion.     He  now  under- 
stood from  his  speech  of  to-night,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  convinced  that  he 
(Sir  Robert  Fee\}  had  not  been  swayed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  views  to  self- 
interest,  or  by  any  motives  of  a  personal  nature;  but  then  the  hon.  gentleoian 
maintained,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  gross  and  unpardonable  ignorance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  from 
his  Majesty's  councils  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Would  it  not  have 
been  fair  in  the  hon.  gentleman,  when  he  was  drawing  np  his  lon^  and  elaborate 
bill  of  indictment,  to  have  communicated  to  the  accused  the  specific  offences  for 
which  he  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  in  order  that  he  might  have  had  the  ordinary 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  accusation,  and  of  preparing  for  his  defence  f     Was  it 
consistent  with  justice,  with  candour,  or  with  ordinanr  usage,  that  he  should  hear 
(hat  ni^ht,  for  the  first  time,  this  tissue  of  accusations  r    Accusations  of  what  ?    Of 
something  that  he  did  in  the  years  1819,  1823,  and  1826.     And  then  the  hon. 
member  who  had  seconded  the  motion  had  not  confined  himself  to  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  currency — ^but  had  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  would  vote  for  his 
dismissal  on  account  of  an  answer  which  ho  had  returned  to  a  memorial  addressed 
to  him  from  a  party  of  manufacturers  who  had  assembled  on  the  subject  of  wages  at 
the  Bull  Inn  at  Burnley.    The  hon.  member  had  read  the  memorial,  and  read  what 
the  hon.  member  had  called  the  answer;  but  the  fact  was,  that  this  was  not  an 
answer  to  the  memorial,  but  an  answer  to  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Lord 
Stanley  upon  a  different  subject,  which  letter  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Fielden)  had  thought  fit  to  suppress.     The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Fielden)  had  said, 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  met  at  the  Bull  Inn,  and  had  addressed  to  him  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  a  statement  respecting  wages,  and  that  they  had  received  from  him,  by 
way  of  reply,  a  letter  about  sending  them  troops,  for  which  they  had  never  applied. 
Such  had  been  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham.     But  euppojte  that 
Lord  Stanley  had  addressed  to  him  (Sir  Robert  Feel)  a  representation  upon  the 
danger  to  the  public  peace  existing  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  suppose  that 
the  letter  referring  to  troops  was  in  answer  to  the  representation  of  the  noble  lord, 
who  had  been  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  had  made  a  communication  to  him 
officially  in  his  public  capacity :  suppose  the  ease  was  thus  (as,  if  reference  were 
made  to  the  documents  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State*s  office,  he  believed 
it  would  prove  to  be),  he  asked  the  House  with  what  justice  the  hon.  member  could 
read  his  answer  to  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold  the  communication  to 
which  that  letter  was  the  replv?    He  asked,  with  what  sense  of  justice,  with  what 
of  common  daoeney,  the  hon.  member  could  urge  thii  at  a  anffioieDt  ^i-ousul 
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to  dismiss  him  from  his  Mijesty*8  eowieils  ?  Snppoie  he  had  miseoiiiiacted  faiinidf 
with  respect  to  the  men  who  had  met  at  the  Bull  ino  on  the  subject  of  wages,  why 
had  not  the  hon.  member  the  courage  to  bring  a  charge  against  him  by  a  distinct 
motion,  having  express  reference  to  that  traosaetioa  ?  What  codimudd  had  it  with 
the  carrency  questioo^.on  which  he  was  arraigned  bj  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  f 
Why  had  not  the  hon.  member,  who  dwelt  so  mueh  in  his  twelve  columns  about  the 
price  of  muslins  and  calicoes — why,  if  the  distress  of  the  country,  or  of  any  part  of 
the  country,  was  a  fair  sub(ject  for  the  coasideratioQ  ef  parliaownt  (and  he  niUy  ad- 
mitted that  it  was) — ^why  had  he  not  brought  it  forward  in  a  fair  and  manlT  nuMuier  f 
— why  had  he  not,  instead  of  accusing  him  in  this  pitiful,  sneaking,  skulking  way, 
proposed  some  better  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  people,  some  surer  anethod  off 
raising  the  price  of  his  musUns  and  his  calicoes,  than  the  dismissal  of  one  man  from 
the  councils  of  the  king  f  But  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  were  as  ignorant  of  &ct8 
and  of  forms  as  they  were  ready  to  assail  him.  K  the  hon.  member  had  communl-^ 
cated  to  him  his  resolutions,  he  would  have  so  far  corrected  them,  that  they  should 
not  have  abounded  with  misrepresentations,  and  false  statements  of  notorious  fiieta. 
The  resolutions  began  by  stating,  *'  That,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this 
kingdom,  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  can  do  no  wrong  to  the  whole,  to  any  part, 
or  to  any  one,  of  his  subjects :  that,  however,  effectually  to  guard  agahut  wroog* 
being  in  his  Miyesty*s  name,  and  under  his  authority,  done  to  his  subjects  with 
impunity,  the  same  laws  and  customs  which  have,  as  our  birthr^ht,  descended  to  ns 
from  our  just  and  wise  forefathers,  make  all  and  every  one,  acting  in  that  name  and 
under  that  authority,  fully  and  really  responsible  to  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom 
for  every  wrong  done  unto  them  by  any  and  every  person  mvested  with  such 
authority;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  such  responsibility,  the  wrong-doing  parQF  i» 
subject  to  such  censures,  pains,  and  penalties,  as,  in  virtue  of  the  said  laws  and 
customs,  the  several  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  have,  in  all  ages,  been  wont  to  inflict : 
that  if  this  reponsibility  were  not  real  and  practical,  we  should  be  living  under  not- 
only  a  despotism,  but  an  avowed  despotism,  for  the  king,  being  incapable  of  wrong- 
doiog,  ana  his  servants  being  responsible  merely  in  name  and  form,  and  not  in 
practice,  th^  also  can  do  no  wrong,  and  then  the  people  of  this  renowned  kingdom, 
the  cradle  of  true  liberty,  would  be  the  most  wretched  slaves  ever  yet  beard  of  under 
the  sun ;  that,  in  cases  where  the  wrong>doing  is  committed  by  inferior  functiooariee, 
or  is,  in  its  effects,  confined  to  individuals,  or  to  small  nnmbera  of  sufferers,  die 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  have  usually  been  deemed  competent  to  aflbrd  redress  to  the 
injured ;  but  that,  when  the  wrong  is  the  act  of  a  minbter  of  state,  sworn  to  advisv 
the  king  for  the  good  of  his  people,  when  that  minister  of  state  receives,  as  a  reward 
for  his  fidelity  and  skill,  large  sums  of  the  people*s  money." — The  first  charge,  then, 
against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  sworn  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  salary  for  performing  that  duty,. 
when  he  contributed  to  pass  the  act  of  1819.  Unfortunaitdy  for  this  charge,'  in  the 
year  1819  he  was  not  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  was  not  a  sworn  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  nor  was  he  in  the  receipt  of  one  farthing  of  the  public  money.  The  hon. 
goDtleman  insinuated — by  way  of  aggravation  of  this  charge — that  he,  being  in  the 
receipt  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money,  had  increas^  his  ofikial  salary,  by 
increasing  in  1819  the  value  of  money.  Now  the  truth  was,  that  in  1819,  when  the 
value  of  money  was  raised,  he  had  no  salary;  and  in  1822,  when,  according  to  the 
hon.  gentleman,  the  value  of  money  was  lowered,  he  was  a  minister,  and  he  had  a 
salary.  The  fatal  act  of  1819,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  introduced  by  him  in  his 
capacity  of  minister,  but  a  private  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  motion 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  if  made  at  all,  ought  to  be,  not  for  his  dismisaal 
from  the  Privy  Council,  but  for  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Thia 
act  of  1819  was  in  no  respect  the  ofikpring  of  any  advice  he  gave  to  the  king;  for  he 
was  not  then  in  office,  nor  connected  with  the  government.  He  had  left  office  in  the 
preceding  year,  1818 ;  he  had  g^ven  no  advice  to  his  Miyesty  whatever  on  the  8ul]rject  9 
he  was  asked  by  the  government  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  take  the  chair  of 
the  committee  of  that  House,  which  was  then  about  to  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  subject  of  the  currency ;  he  had  replied  that  he  had  given  his  vote  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Vansittart's  resolutions  in  1811,  without  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
that  he  must  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  a  coarse  perfectly  onfetteied  eithei 
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by  his  own  former  Totes,  or  thtf  opinioiMf  of  any  member  of  the  gt>Temmenf .    The 
result  of  more  mature  consideration,  and  of  the  enquiry  before  the  committee,  was  a 
conTiction  on  bis  part,  that  cash  payments  ought  to  be  resumed,  and  he  had  acted 
upon  that  conviction.    But,  as  he  had  before  observed,  he  acted  on  it  as  an  individual 
member  of  pariiament,  not  as  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  the  motion  of 
that  night  ought  to  be  for  his  expulsion  from  the  House.  The  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  over-persnadec^tAal  he  had  deluded  by  a  speech  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting House  of  Commons.    But  he  must  first  have  deluded  the  select  committee, 
on  whose  report  the  bill  and  his  speech  were  founded.  But  who  deluded  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  for  that  House  was  also  a  {tarty  to  the  whole  proceeding,  to  which  it  gave  a 
cordial  and  unanimous  assent.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  grossly  ignorant  of  every  fact 
connected  with  tlie  case.  He  charged  him  with  having  introduced  three  measures  as  a 
minister  of  state,  when  in  fact  he  had  introduced  only  one  of  them,  and  that  one  not  in 
the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.   When  the  other  two  measures  were  brought 
forward,  he  was  a  member  of  the  government,  but  he  was  not  the  introducer  of  either  of 
them.    These  three  bills  passed  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  vears 
1819, 1 822,  and  1826.  The  bill  of  1819  was  the  only  one  which  he  had  introduced,  and 
that  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee ;  to  that  report  no  exceptions  were 
taken,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Comrnons  without  a  division.  The  bill 
of  1822,  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  was  a  bill  notoriously  brought  in  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  1819 ;  and  he  had  deelared  it  to  be  grossly  inconsistent  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the 
year  1822  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1819.     There  might  be  a  man  gifted  with  faculties 
of  so  high  an  order  that  no  charge  of  inconsistency  could  ever  be  brought  against 
him — a  man  of  such  clear  apprehension,  of  such  profound  penetration,  of  such  con- 
summate judgment,  that  he  never  had  held  opposite  opinions  on  any  subject — one 
whose  pen  never  contradicted  his  tongue,  and  was  never  inconsistent  with  itself  ;^- 
such  a  man  might  be  entitled  to  address  him  to  the  angmmentum  ad  kominem — to 
arraign  him  for  the  want  of  consistency.    He  would,  however,  whisper  to  the  hon. 
member,  that  he  was  not  the  man ;  that  from  no  quarter  could  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency proceed  with  so  bad  a  grace.     The  charge  of  inconsistency  brought 
against  poor  short-sighted  human  beings  as  to  the  effects  of  political  measures — this 
accusation,  that  politicians  had  not  penetrated  into  futurity — had  not  foreseen  all 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  measures  they  introduced — diat,  made  wise  by 
experience,  they  had  been  compelled  to  recede  and  repair  their  errors — argued  either 
consummate  wisdom,  or  consummate  assurance  in  him  who  preferred  it.     But,  after 
all,  vras  the  Act  of  1822  tanUmount  to  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819.     What  had  Mr. 
Huskisson  said  of  the  bill  of  1822  ?    Mr.  Hnskisson  said,  ^*  The  present  plan,  so  far 
from  being  suggested  because  the  measure  of  1819  was  repented  of,  was  at  all  points 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  measure ;  and  he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  in  the  committee 
upon  the  lull  of  1819,  had  actually  proposed  that  the  present  plan  should  at  that 
time  be  recommended  to  parliament.      These  were  questions  on  which  hon.  gentle- 
men differed  then,  and  diffisr  now ;  but  if  the  House  assented  to  the  motion  for 
dismissing  him  from  his  Majesty^s  Privy  Council,  would  it  not  actually  decide  the 
whole  of  these  questions  ?    He  would  again  say,  that  he  still  fblt  that  it  was  right 
to  try  the  experiment  of  the  year  1 826 ;  but  subsequent  experience  had  convinced  him 
that  he  could  not  permit  the  issue  of  the  one  and  two  pound  notes  without  practically 
banishing  the  gold;  and  undermining  the  basis  on  which  the  great  superstructure  of 
the  currency  was  built.     It  was  Oiis  consideration  that  had  induced  the  government 
to  shorten  the  period  for  which  the  small  notes  had  been  issued.    He  was  sorry  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by  such  statements ;  but  he  dared  to  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  pronounce  that  he  had  entirely  shrunk  finom  the  question,  if  he  did 
net  enter  into  the  details  of  the  policy  of  the  Acts  of  both  the  years  1819,  1622,  and 
1826.     But  the  proper  time  for  discussing  the  policy  of  these  Acts  was  when  the 
question  of  the  currency  was  before  the  House  the  other  night ;  and  on  that  occasion 
he  had  declared,  that  in  the  year  1819  it  was  very  di£Bcult  to  have  taken  anjr  other 
course  than  that  which  had  been  adopted.    However,  the  policy  of  the  different 
Acts  had  then  been  discussed ;  he  would  not  further  waste  the  time  of  the  House  faj 
referring  to  it,  as  the  real  question  for  them  to  determine  now  was  whether  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  on  the  ground  of  interested  motives,  or  on  the  ground  of  utter 
ignorance,  w,  what  was  far  worse,  in  defiance  ef  the  solemn  warning  which  he  and 
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all  mankiod  had  receiyed  from  the  oracular  predicitiona  of  the  hon.  tnember  for 
Oldham,  had  pursued  a  line  of  policy  for  which  he  ought  now,  by  a  vote  of  that 
House,  to  be  dismissed  for  ever  from  his  M<gesty>  Privy  Council.  When  the  three 
measures  were  passed,  what  was  the  sense  entertainra  of  them  by  the  House  of 
Commons?  The  bill  of  1819  went  through  that  House,  as  he  had  said  before, 
without  any  opposition  whatever,  and  without  one  single  division  either  on  its 

Erinciple,  or  on  any  one  of  its  details.  In  the  year  1822  the  bill  underwent  veiy 
ttle  discussion.  There  was  only  one  division  upon  it  in  its  progress  through  that 
House.  And  though  now  described  in  terms  of  such  strong  condemnation  by  the 
hon.  member,  it  was  then  opposed  only  on  the  second  reading.  He  had  certainly 
not  deluded  the  House  on  that  occasion,  for  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discuaMon  ; 
and,  when  the  House  was  divided  on  the  second  reading,  how  many  gentlemen  voted 
against  it?  Why,  only  four. — In  the  year  1826  the  bill  had  undeigone  repeated 
discussions,  and,  he  believed,  several  divisions,  and  at  last  the  House  had  divided 
on  the  third  reading.  What  was  the  division  in  that  case  ?  Wlnr,  the  numbers 
were,  for  the  third  reading  108,  and  against  it  9.  To  the  whole  of  the  three  bil]8» 
therefore,  of  1819.  1822,  and  1826,  the  total  opposition  that  could  be  mustered  was 
id,  out  of  a  House  of  658  members.  Was  he  to  be  dbmisscd  the  Privy  Council  for 
measures  which  the  House  had  ratified  by  such  large  mi^joritiesf  He  was  then 
dealing  with  the  motion  on  its  merits,  and  supposing  it  to  be  brought  forward  on 
conscientious  grounds.  If  he  had  any  private  account  to  settle  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  he  would  defer  that  for  the  present ;  but  he  could  assure  him  that  he 
would  pay  him  his  obligation  in  a  currency  not  in  the  least  depreciated,  and  he 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  gentleman's  convenient  doctrine  witb  respect  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  |)ersons  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  He  would  now  come  to  the  charge  that 
he  had  deluded  the  House.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the  chaiges  irregulany  and 
inconsistently,  as  he  had  heard  them  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  was  charged 
with  having  committed  an  act  of  folly,  rendered  even  criminal  by  not  having  duly 
paid  suflScieot  attention  to  the  solemn  warning  which  the  hon.  member  had  been 
pleased  to  give  upon  the  subject.  The  hon.  gentlenum  declared  that  there  had  been 
persons  who  liad  foreseen  the  consequences  of  the  e  measures,  and  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  of  those  consequence  «(  but  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts,  he  had  neglected  their  warnings,  and  tiiat  he  was  therefore  to  beheld 
responsible,  first  for  all  the  iniquity  of  the  Act,  and  secondly  for  persevering  in  the 
measures  after  he  bad  been  favoured  with  such  advice.  The  hon.  member  did  not* 
indeed,  name  himself  as  one  of  the  prophets ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  hon.  member's  aim  was  quite  as  much  to  extol  his  own  powers  of  vaticination, 
as  to  expose  the  defect  of  judgment  in  others.  To  go  back  to  1819,  he  was  then 
merely  a  member  of  parliament,  and  had  been  invited  to  belong  to  a  committee 
which  was  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  There  were  only  three  courses  to  pursue. 
The  first  was  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Western.  That  hon.  gentleman, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  proposed  that  the  paper  money  should 
be  kept  at  the  height  at  which  it  then  was,  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance  oi 
war  prices,  and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  that  all  the  consequences  which  had 
resulted  from  his  bill  might  have  been  avoided.  The  second  course  that  might 
have  been  taken  was  one  which  had  been  suggested  by  some  gentlemen,  and  was 
nothing  less  than  that  there  should  be  an  actuad  an^  permanent  depreciation  of  the 
standard.  Some  gentlemen  at  that  period  maintained  that  there  had  been  a  virtual 
and  actual  depreciation  of  the  standard  value  of  the  coinage  during  the  war,  and  tliat 
the  ounce  of  gold  no  longer  represented  the  sum  of  £3 :  17 :  10^,  but  £5,  or  even 
£5,  10s. ;  and  they  argued  that  reverting  to  cash  payments  ought  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  paper  convertible  into  gold,  but  gold  depreciated  in  amount.  The 
third  plan  was  that  which  had  been  adopted,  viz.,  to  revert  to  the  old  standard  of 
the  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  exclaimed :  '*  Ay,  I  foretold  all  the  consequencesi 
and  I  charge  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  calamities  that  ensued  all  who  did  not  attend 
to  me,  and  they  must  be  denounced  and  expelled  from  the  King's  councils ;  for  I 
prophesied  all  that  would  happen — let  iustice  be  done— you  must  be  debased,  but  I 
exalted !"  He  wished  not  only  to  defend  himself,  but  to  destroy  the  hon.  gentle-> 
Iran's  character  as  a  prophet,.  vihicL* it  was  not  his  second  olgect  on  this  occasion  Uk 
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establislL  He  was  nun  enough  to  flatter  himielf,  that  he  should  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that 'his  claims  to  oracular  wisdom  in  this  respect  were  but 
shallow  and  preBumptire.  The  hoq.  member's  bill  of  indictment  charged  the  whole 
Qf  the  exbting  difficulties  of  the  country  to  the  Act  of  1819.  The  hon.  member's 
memory  perhaps  failed  him,  but,  at  all  events,  his  opinions  in  1822  were  not  the 
same  as  his  opinions  now.  He  would  ask  any  ||^entleman  in  that  House,  whether  he 
could  reconcile  this  with  what  he  had  said  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr*  Western  on 
that  occasion  f — These  were  the  hon.  member*s  words : — **  In  the  first  place  I  have 
to  remind  you,  as  I  did  Mr.  Wodehouse,  that  the  Act  of  1797,*and  those  by  which  it 
was  continued,  provided  for  a  return  to  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  six  months  after 
the  making  of  peace,  and  these  payments  are  not  yet  come  at  the  end  of  seven  yeaia 
after  making  the  peace.  So  that  the  bill  of  1819  was  really  a  relaxation  of  the  Pitt 
systems,  which  would  have  sewed  you  up  in  six  months  after  the  peace  was  made.  It 
would  have  taken  away  your  estates,  even  years  ago.  And  when  you  are  crying  out 
^  spoliation/  and  *  confiscation/  when  you  are  bawling  out  so  lustily  about  the 
robbery  committed  on  you  by  the  fundholders  and  placemen,  and  are  praising  the 
infernal  Pitt  system  at  the  same  time,  you  seem  to  forget  that  these  people  always 
plead,  and  very  justly,  the  Act  of  1797  in  support  of  their  present  demands.  Yon 
say,  they  are  receiving,  the  fund  vagabonds  in  particular,  more  than  they  ought. 
You  say,  they  are  paid  back  more  than  they  lent.  You  say,  that  they  lent  in  one 
sort  of  money,  and  are  paid  in  another.  This  b  all  very  true;  but  is  not  this  per- 
fectly unfavourable  to  the  Pitt  system?  And  do  not  the  Jewish  vagabonds  teU  you 
so?  Do  they  not  say,  or  rather  their  supporters  for  them,  that  they  lent  their  money 
upon  the  faith  of  the  law,  which  said  they  should  get  their  interest  in  cash  at  the 
peace.  The  measure  of  1819  tardidly  began  to  prepare  for  doing  what  the  Act  of 
1 797  commanded  to  be  done  long  before.  What  do  you  mean  then  by  saying,  that  the 
Act  of  1797  cannot  excuse  the  measures  of  1819?  Common  sense  would  suppose 
you  to  mean  that  the  former  Act  could  not  excuse  the  latter  for  coming  so  late;, 
could  not  excuse  it  for  not  coming  to  execute  justice  upon  the  hare  and  pheasant 
gentry  seven  years  ago,  agreeably  to  '  good  faith'  with  the  Jews,  and  the  *  dead 
weight.'  This  is  the  way  in  which  common  sense  would  interpret  your  words ; 
but  you,  the  great  Essex  statesman,  despise  the  interpretations  of  common  sense." 
Was  the  distress  of  the  country  attributable  to  the  Act  of  1819,  or  was  it  possible  to 
avoid  that  Act?  Let  the  hon.  member  decide  the  question:  **  The  point,"  he  said, 
**  we  had  attained,  was  poor-rates  of  ^£8,000,000  a  year,  and  labourers  in  rags,  and 
drinking  water,  and  driven  out  of  the  fhrm-houses,  and  winter  subscriptions  for  the 
houseless,  and  men  chained  to  carts  drawing  gravel — that  was  *  the  point  we  had 
attained.'  You  will  please  to  bear  that  in  mind.  If  tlie  devil  himself  had  been  the 
author  of  the  system,  he  could  not  have  brought  us  to  a  much  worse  pofnt ;  and  yet 
the  great  subject  of  your  lamentation  b,  that  thb  system  was  not  persevered  in. 
However,  the  question  b,  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  uphold  that  sys* 
tem?  You  say  it  was — I  say  it  was  not.  And  this  b  a  great  ouestion;  because 
you  and  many  others  are  wanting  to  hting  the  system  back.  I  shall,  hereafter, 
show  the  folly  and  injustice  of  what  you  cafi  your  remedy;  but  I  am  here  to  show 
that  the  government  had  not  the  power  (if  it  meant  to  preserve  itselQ  to  uphold  the 
base  paper  system.  At  the  time  when  Peel's  Bill  was  passed,  the  country  was 
actually  upon  the  eve  of  open  rebellion.  It  was  not  six  Acts  that  quieted  the  people* 
but  low  prices.  The  most  populous  parts  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  kept  from 
rising  in  arms,  vrith  the  price  of  provisions  what  they  had  been  during  the  war. 
Manufactures  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  ceased,  when  the  markets  of  the  world 
became  open  in  consequence  of  peace,  if  our  price  of  food  had  not  been  lowered.  If 
the  vile  and  foolish  corn  bill  had  not  proved  a  dead  letter,  the  manufactures  must 
have  been  nearly  put  an  end  to  as  far  as  related  to  export.  That  bill  was  intended 
to  do  for  the  landlords  what  the  paper-money  had  been  doing  for  them;  but  it 
luckily  failed  of  its  objects.  Have  peace  at  home  the  government  could  not,  with- 
out reducing  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  '  rapid  advances* 
in  the  science  of  forgery  threatened  to  annihilate  the  base  mtem  by  its  own  means. 
Nearly  one -half  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  for- 
geries^ It  was  become  evident  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  hangings;  and  yet, 
without  the  hangings,  what  could  at  all  check  the  foi^geriesP    Then,  again,  it  was 
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M  clear  as  dajligbt  that,  in  ease  of  war,  our  enemies  would  attack  us  in  our  owtf 
old  way  with  regard  to  the  French  assignats.  That  thej  could  do  it  was  evident, 
and  it  was  not  less  evident  that  the  whole  thing  might  at  any  time  be  pufled  out  at 
a  very  trifling  expense.  I  was  thought  to  be  joking  when  I  said  so;  but  I  now  re« 
peat,  with  perfect  seriousness,  that  1  do  not  onlv  believe  the  thing  could  have  been 
done,  but  that  it  would  have  been  done,  if  Peel  s  Bill  had  not  beoi  passed."  Why, 
continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  hon.  member  himself  did  try  **to  puff  the 
whole  thing  out,"  for  he  recommended  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  forging  of  bank 
paper.  When  they  cbnsidered  the  great  talents  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  he 
recommended  forgery  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  downfall  of  the  system, 
was  it  not  too  much  for  the  same  man  now  to  turn  round  and  threaten  him  with  ao 
indictment  for  having  brought  in  a  bill  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  the  hon. 
member  himself  had  used  so  much  exertion  to  cause.  What  he  had  quoted  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1822.  It  was  acute  reasoning,  and  he  had  seen  no  defence  or  the 
bill  of  1819  equal  to  the  defence  of  it,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  made.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  proved,  that  the  government  had  not  had  the  power  to  continue 
the  paper  system;  that  it  had  run  its  inevitaUe  course;  that  bankruptcy  must  have 
oeen  declared  but  for  the  return  to  gold ;  nay,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  civil  war 
on  account  of  the  distress  and  sufferings  caused  to  the  industrious  poor  by  the  paper 
system.  The  House  would  perceive  that  the  hon.  member  treated  Mr.  Western  as 
the  great  advocate  for  continuing  the  paper  currency  at  its  then  value.  There  was, 
however,  another  scheme  recommended  to  parliament,  which  was  to  let  the  ounce  of 
gold  pass  for  £5  instead  of  j^ :  17  :  lOj.  This  would  have  been  so  far  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1819,  that  paper  would  have  been  convertible 
into  gold,  but  that  the  standard  of  value  would  have  been  gr«&tly  lowered.  That 
proposition  also  met  with  no  favour  from  the  hon.  gentleman.  All  the  indignation 
and  ridicule  which  the  hon.  member  had  poured  out  on  Mr.  Western,  fell  far  short  of 
that  which  he  reserved  for  those  who  advocated  an  alteration  of  the  standard.  The 
ffreat  supporter  of  this  plan,  the  debasing  of  the  standard,  was  a  eentleman  from 
Birmingham,  on  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  conferred  a  title,  which  he  believed  and 
hoped  was  still  retained.  In  all  the  controversy  which  he  had  carried  on  with  him, 
the  hon.  member  never  called  him  by  any  other  name  than  "  My  Lord  Little  Shilling.^ 
His  lordship  had  published  long  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  but  the  hon.  eentleman*8 
contempt  for  him  vras  such  that  he  would  never  reason  with  him,  and  nad  alwayi 
thrust  all  his  arguments  aside  as  the  trash  of  ^  My  Lord  Little  Shilling.**  The  hon. 
member  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Folkestone,  whom  he  had  described  as 
taking  wider  vievrs  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  than  any  other  member  of  parlim-. 
ment.  Lon}  Folkestone,  notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  his  views,  proposed  a 
debasement  of  the  standard.  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had  referred  to  the 
noble  lord  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  papers.  He  said,  '*  Tou  have  borrowed 
from  me  one  or -two  sound  principles;  but  the  application  of  them  is  all  your  own. 
Your  arguments  are  altogether  yours,  and  are  of  the  weakest  description.*'  The 
hon.  gentleman  (continued  Sir  Robert)  went  on  to  show,  that  the  difficulty  of  revert- 
ing to  the  ancient  standard  was  very  great,  and  he  had  opposed  all  these  plans  for 
reducing  the  standard  in  a  most  able  manner.  The  ban.  gentleman  said,  that  the 
country  must  resume  payments  in  gold,  and  must  return  to  the  ancient  standard; 
and  what  then  was  the  difference  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself?  The 
difference  was  this.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that,  on  resuming  cash  payments,  vre 
must  resume  the  ancient  standi^,  but  must  at  the  same  time  proceed  rorcibly  to  re^ 
duce  the  debt;  and  that  we  must  resume  the  Church  lands  [Mr.  Cobbett  said,  he  had 
made  no  such  proposal  in  that  House].  Oh,  no;  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
the  present  resolutions,  but  he  considered  the  hon.  gentleman  as  a  public  man;  and 
if  he  adopted  any  line  of  argument  out  of  the  House  different  from  what  he  used  in 
the  House,  he  would  hold  him  responsible  there  for  the  language  the  hon.  member 
used  [**  No,*'  from  Mr.  Cobbett].  He  said,  yes.  There  was  no  jpublic  man  who  had 
claimed  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  public  mind,  for  which  he  was  not  to  be 
held  responsible.  The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  was  an  advocate  for  reverting  to  the 
ancient  standard;  but  he  proposed  with  that  a  forcible  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  or  rather,  a  refusal  to  pay  the  just  amount  of  interest.  He  said,  that  we 
piud  too  much  to  the  public  creditor.    The  only  other  point  of  difference  between  him 
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and  tiiohon.  gentleman  wan,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  coontry  could  not 
afibrd  to  pay  pensions  and  large  salaries,  and  they  must  be  reduoed.  But  there  was  no 
man  in  parliament  who  would  suppbrt  a  proposition  similar  to  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. He  was  like  the  Phoenix  of  Cowley,  **•  a  vast  species  alone.**  He  certainly 
had  not  adopted  the  hon.  member's  views,  uid  never  haa  proposed,  and  never  would 
propose,  any  measure  which  was  a  breach  of  public  faith,  but  what  did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Western  ?  *^  When  you  are  crying  out  for  confiscation 
and  spoliation,  by  bawling  out  about  robbery  committed  by  the  public  creditor,  vou 
forget  that  these  men  always  appealed  to  the  Act  of  1797,  and  very  justly.**  Thus 
the  hon.  gentleman*8  own  opinion  was,  that  the  public  creditor  relied  '^  very  justly** 
on  the  Act  of  1819,  for  repayment  of  his  debt  in  gold.  With  what  pretence,  then, 
could  the  hon.  gentleman  propose  to  reduce  that  debt?  Ho  would  next  refer  to  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  about  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  read  a  resolution  of  certain  magistrates  of  Hampshire,  which  he  said 
was  a  conseouenee  of  the  Act  of  1819.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to  have  con- 
trasted the  situation  of  the  labouring  classes  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  with 
their  situation  in  1819.  ''In  1819,**  said  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (and  Sir 
R.  Peel  again  Quoted  The  RegUUr  to  the  following  effect),  "  the  poor-rates  were  eight 
millions — the  labourers  were  in  rags — they  were  chained  to  carts — thev  had  been 
banished  from  the  farm-houses — they  had  no  places  but  the  worst  hovels  to  dwell 
in — and  if  the  devil  himself  had  invented  a  system,  he  could  net  have  invented 
one  of  greater  suffering  than  that  of  which  he  was  lamenting  the  consequence.**  He 
had  followed  the  hon.  gentleman  with  the  closest  attention,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
only  point  of  difference  between  him  and  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  resuming  the  ancient  standard,  bnt  as  to  the  policy  and  justice  of  oiher 
concomitant  measures.  The  hon.  member  reouired  that  the  national  establishments 
should  be  forthwith  reduced ;  and  because  lie  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  made 
that  reduction,  and  because  he  had  not.  made  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  which  no  hon.  member  had  made,  or  had  the  courage  or  the  dishonesty 
to  make ;  because  he  had  not  mode  the  proposition,  the  hon.  member  now  moved  an 
address  to  the  Crown  to  remove  him  from  the  Privjr  CounciL  He  would  not  make 
any  such  proposition,  and  he  would  rather  be  dismissed  from  ten  Privy  Councils,  if 
that  were  possible,  than  make  such  a  proposition.  He  was  to  be  dismissed,  too^ 
because  he  had  not  madeauch  a  proposition,  when,  according  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself  the  public  creditor  relied  on  the  Act  of  1797,  and  relied  upon  it  *'very 
justly.**  There  was  not,  then,  a  shadow  of  difference  between  him  and  the  hon. 
member ;  they  both  agreed  that  the  ancient  standard  should  be  resumed,  and  that 
the  public  creditor  was  entitled  to  expect  justice,  and  not  to  be  fleeced.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  sinecures  should  be  reduced.  If  there  were  any  sinecures,  let 
them  be  reduced ;  but  let  no  man  cherish  the  notion,  that  any  relief  which  could  be 
obtained  by  the  redaction  of  sinecures  would  be  of  the  least  avaiL  It  would  be  like 
a  drop  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  were  in  fact  no  unecures  to  abolish.  He  was 
ready  to  reduce  establishments,  not  to  the  nominal  state  of  any  former  period,  but  to 
that  state  which  was  compatible  with  the  present  secnrify  of  the  public,  and  the 
honour  of  the  coimtry.  So  much  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman — the  public, 
plausible,  parliamentary,  grouuds  of  the  motion!  The  other  hon.  member  for  Old- 
nam  had  referred  to  the  answer  he  had  returned  to  the  representations  made  of  great 
distress  in  1839,  and  to  his  taking  no  means  to  remove  that  distress.  But  at  that' 
very  time  he  bad  sent  persons  to  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  to  other  districts  of 
Lancashire,  to  make  enquiries  into  the  distress,  and  he  bad  given  them  authority, 
where  the  distress  was  most  severe,  to  relieve  it;  but  thev  were  instructed  to  say 
nothing  of  that  authority,  and  indeed  to  be  careful  not  to  silow  it  to  be  known  that 
they  were  agents  of  government  If  that  had  been  publicly  proclaimed,  the  whole 
object  of  the  enquiry  would  have  been  defeated,  and  personal  exertions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  greatly  relaxed.  It  was  often  necessary 
for  the  government  to  conceal  its  intentions  of  relieving  distress,  otherwise  its  oluects 
would  be  defeated.  He  denied  that  the  expressions  of  the  letter  of  1829  betrayed  any 
indifference  to  the  distress  of  the  people.  He  had  promised  to  bring  those  com- 
plaints under  the  consideration  of  tfie  government,  and  he  had  done  so,  but  he  could 
not  disclose  or  reason  upon  the  plana  of  relief.    Suppose  part  of  the  plan  of  relief 
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to  be  a  reduction  of  taxation,  how  could  he  prematarelr  mention  that  ?    He  would 
not  enter  into  detaik  to  refute  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  thought,  becanae  distress 
existed,  and  because  relief  was  not  instantly  promised,  and  the  mode  of  relief  ex- 
plained, that  therefore  public  men  were  to  be  dismissed  from  the  councils  of  the  king. 
But  what  was  the  real  object  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  f    The  hon.  merobar 
well  knew  that  he  had  not  laid  any  parliaipentary  grounds  for  his  motion.    The  hon. 
member  said  he  anticipated  a  lai^  majority.    The  hon.  member  expected  no  such 
thing.    The  hon.  gentleman  knew,  that  a  motion  so  eminently  absurd  had  no  chance 
of  success.     The  best  answer  to  hb  motion  was  that  ineredulous  burst  of  laughter 
with  which  his  first  announcement  of  it  was  greeted,  and  which  would  have  pene- 
trated any  integuments  less  tough  than  the  skin  of  the  hon.  member.    The  hon. 
member  knew  perfectly  well,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  inflict  any  censure  on  one  man  for  the  faults  of  a  whole  parliament, 
when,  in  the  course  of  repeated  discussions  during  seven  years,  only  fifteen  peraons 
could  be  found  in  the  oaniament  to  dispute  or  doubt  the  proposition  on  which  the 
bill  of  1819  was  founaed.    He  knew  that  the  House  was  opposed  to  the  motion  ci 
the  hon.  member;  but  he  would  state,  without  any  delicacy,  what  he  bdieved  to  be 
the  real  motive — ^the  unavowed  object  contemplated  by  tne  hon.  gentleman,  in  a 
motion  which  connected  his  (Sir  Robert  Peel's)  name  with  all  the  calamities  of  the 
eouotry,  and  all  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  classes.    If  he  had  taken  another 
course,  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  believe  that  he  could  have  escaped  the  indignation 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.    Suppose  he  had  agreed  with  his  hon.  and  much  venerated 
relative,  from  whom  he  had,  on  that  occasion,  the  misfortune  to  differ— suppose  he 
had  agreed  that  the  continuation  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  safe — suppose  he 
had  not  avowed  the  opinions  he  entertained,  could  ne  have  escaped  the  hon.  gentle* 
man*s  censure  and  vituperation  f    In  one  of  the  hon.  gentleman*s  books^-the  volume 
for  1819~he  found  a  letter  addressed  *^To  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  Cotton- 
weaver.*'    '^Cotton-vreaver!**    There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  scurrility 
more  disgraceful — ^nothing  which  was  so  ofiensive  in  the  organs  and  instruments  of 
party — as  that  scurrility  which  sought  to  depreciate  a  man  because  he  had  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  by  his  own  talents  and  exertions.     The  hon.  member 
addressed  his  letter  **  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Baronet  and  Cotton-weaver.**    When  the 
hon.  gentleman  wanted  to  get  into  parliament,  he  did  not  disdain  the  assistance  of 
a  cotton-weaver.    There  were  no  men  who  were  more  distinguished  for  a  vulgar 
deference  to  mere  rank,  than  those  who  assailed  it  with  scurrility,  and  aflfocted  to 
be  superior  to  all  prejudices — to  be  the  chosen  champions  of  liberty  and  equality.    It 
was  to  them  the  most  grievous  oflbnce  that  any  man  should  emerg^  from  that  elaas 
amongst  which  they  were  destined  to  remain.    They  taunted  him  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  as  if  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Courtenays  and 
Montmorencies :  but  no;  if  they  were,  they  would  be  too  generous  to  despise  those 
who  had  opened  for  themselves  the  avenues  to  fame  and  eminence.    The  illustrious 
blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  really  noble,  made  them  too  generous  to 
begrudge  others  the  reward  of  their  own  exertions,  and  the  puMic  honours  which 
industry  and  integrity  could  command.    To  make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  anv 
man  that  he  was  of  hwnble  origin,  denoted  nothing  but  inherent  vnlnrity  of  mind. 
And  in  this  age,  and  with  the  principles  of  government  now  prevafant,  to  taunt  a 
.  man  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  a  station  of  eminence  by  his  own  exertions  and  his 
own  talents,  reflected  discredit  on  the  author,  and  not  on  the  otject  of  the  calumny. 
So  far  from  that  taunt  causing  him  any  shame,  he  felt  only  proud.    He  professed 
the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  could  Ixiast  of  hereditary  honours;  but  he  profesicd 
equid  respect  for  those  new  families  which  had  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the 
virtue  and  talents  of  their  founder.    He  had  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his 
father  on  the  question  of  the  currency ;  but  the  hon.  sentleman  vrould  not  have 
MMired  him  had  he  adopted  the  opinions  of  one  whom  ne  was  bound  to  respect. 
And  he  would  here  remind  the  seconder  of  the  motion,  who  put  the  hypothetiod 
case  of  two  brothers,  A  and  B — A  being  a  fundholder,  and  B  a  landholder;  and 
contrasted  the  suflbrings  of  B  with  the  prosperity  of  A — B  having  suffered  a 
depreciation  of  his  properfv  of  twenty-five  per  cent    He  would  remind  the  hon. 
geotleman  that  he  himself,  the  object  of  his  attack,  was  brother  B.    The  question 
wa8f  wiiether,  if  he  bad  asraed  nVtSok  \aa  AasneoXs^  \aMat^  wwdd  he  Imm 
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escaped  this  motion;  and,  though  he  might  have  escaped  the  pnblie  plausible 
motion,  would  he  have  escaped  that  which  was  the  real,  though  unavowed, 
object  of  the  motion?  The  hon.  member  concluded  the  long  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  he  attempted  in  every  possible  way  to  degrade  him  from  having  sup- 
ported the  bill  system,  thus:  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded *to  read  the 
letter: — **  Now,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  care  Utile  whether  you  reflect  on  these  truths  or 
not.  /  know  well  what  is  coming  (those  words  being  in  italics),  and  if  I  put  your 
name  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  it  is  not  to  reason  with  you,  but  to  point  you  out*^ 
(also  in  italics).  What  was  the  the  meaningr  of  these  italics?  Could  the  hon. 
gentleman  say  they  had  any  good  object?  What  could  he  mean  by  putting  in 
italics,  **  I  know  well  what  is  coming?**  and  that  his  object  in  addressing  Sir 
Robert  Peel  vras,  not  to  reason  with  him,  but  to  point  him  out.  He  knew  well  what 
the  object  was,  and  no  motives  of  false  delicacy  should  prevent  him  from  doing  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  public  good,  and  to  declare  that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man bad  speculated  then,  and  was  speculating  now,  on  the  chances  of  public  confu- 
sion. The  intention  of  the  present  motion  was  ^^to  point  kim  om<.*'  He  did  not 
make  this  charge  on  light  grounds;  he  did  not  rest  merely  on  the  letter  of  1819. 
He  would  refer  to  a  later  period,  when  they  would  find  the  hon.  member  addreshing 
the  labouring  classes,  the  physical  strength  of  the  country,  and  maintaining  similar 
doctrines  to  those  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  On  the  6th  of  April  1833,  the 
hon.  gentleman  recommended  the  formation,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  of 
what  he  called  defence  associations,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  obtain,  in  reference 
to  the  direct  taxes,  an  accurate  list  of  the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  all  the 
great  landowners  in  each  county;  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  each  of 
them  came  to  his  estate,  and  whether  he  got  it  by  purchase,  heirship,  or  bequest; 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  probable  worth  of  it.  That  a  man  talking,  as  the  hon. 
member  was  in  the  habit  of  talking,  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  should  recommend 
the  intolerable  tyranny  of  this  commission,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  amount 
of  property  with  a  view  to  ulterior  measures,  was  disgusting  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  association  was  *'  to  cause  to  be  printed,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  a  true  pedigree  of 
every  g^eat  landowner,  showing  how  much  of  the  public  money  he  or  any  of  his  re- 
lations have  received,  not  omitting  his  predecessors  for  three  or  four  generations ; 
showing  how  he  came  by  his  estate,  and  particularly  showing  whether  the  men, 
wamen,  or  children  appertaining  to  him,  are,  or  have  been,  on  the  pension  or 
sinecure  list,  and  to  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  these  papers  to  be  circulated 
amongst  the  industrious  classes  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  we 
may  all  know  one  another  well.  This,"  continued  the  hon  member,  'Ms  the  sort 
of  commission  that  is  wanted,  and  I  would  call  it  the  reckoning  commission, 
for  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  begin  to  make  up  oar  accounts  and  to  have 
them  ready.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  ns  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  When  we  all 
know  one  another  well,  we  shaU  easily  arrange  matters  quietly,  we  shall  easily  come 
to  an  equitable  adjustment.'*  Now,  where  was  the  fairness — where  was  the  courage 
in  thus  inciting  tne  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  to  acts  which  would  involve  them 
in  certain  punishment— of  adopting  a  course,  and  throwing  out  recommendations, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  to  drive  men  to  desperation?  The  hon.  member  could  have 
no  obtect  but  one  connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  which  now  led 
him,  looking  to  public  confusion  or  **  eqaitable  adjustment,'*  to  bring  forward  the 
present  motion,  m  order  to  pmnt  him  (8ir  Robert  Peel)  out  in  reference  to  this 
**  reckoning  commission,**  as  in  1819  he  had  pointed  out  his  father,  '^knovnng  well 
what  was  coming.**  It  was  on  public  ^unds  that  the  hon.  member  assailed  him. 
The  hon  member  had  not  the  same  motives  for  attacking  him  which  he  had  had  for 
attacking  others.  He  had  never  lent  the  hon.  member  his  confidence ;  from  him  the 
hon.  member  had  never  received  any  obligation.  His  object  doubtless  was  to  strike 
terror  by  the  threat  of  his  denunciations,  to  discourage  opposition  from  the  fear  of 
being  signalized  as  a  victim.  But  he  told  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  their  best 
security  was  in  boldly  facing  and  defying  these  insidious  efibrts.  God  forbid  that 
the  hon,  member*8  speculations  on  the  prospect  of  <*  public  confusion  **  should  be 
realized  I  He  laboured  under  no  apprehension  that  they  wbukL  He  felt  confident, 
whatever  might  be  the  political  diflerences  that  divided  public  men,  that  all  wbo 
were  interested  in  the  ujmoldiqg  of  law  and  property^  wqiqH  ^ox&XjbVBk^^Bmx  ^s&sQ««k 
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«iid  pat  down  sacli  attempts.    Not  only  would  it  be  the  greatest  calamity,  bat  a 

calamity  embittered  by  the  greatest  disgrace,  to  live  under  such  an  ignoble  tyranny 

as  this/ 

Come  the  elerenth  plague,  rmtber  tliMi  this  aboold  bt; 

Come  sink  uf  rmther  in  the  0ea; 

Come  rather  peatilenoe.  aiyl  reap  ns  down  i 

Come  God's  sword,  rather  than  our  own. 

Let  rather  Soman  oome  again. 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 

In  all  the  bonds  weererbore, 

We  grieved,  we  sigh'd,  we  wept ;  we  never  bloshVi  beftve. 

But  blosh  indeed  we  shall,  if  we  submit  to  this  base  and  vulgar  domination ;  and 
I  for  one,  believing  as  I  do,  when  1  read  these  comments  of  the  hon.  member,  and 
consider  his  present  motion,  that  I  have  been  selected  as  an  olijeet  of  attack  for  the 

nose  of  discouraging  resistance  to  the  insidious  efibrts  which  the  hon.  g<ratleman 
lily  making  to  w«iken  the  foundations  of  property,  and  the  authority  of  law, 
I  will  at  least  preserve  myself  from  the  reproach  of -having  furthered  the  objects  he 
has  in  view,  by  any  symptom  of  intimidation  or  submission. 

iMr.  Cobbett,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with  the  strongest  manifestations 
isapprobation  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed, 
the  hon.  member  abruptly  resumed  his  seat.  At  this  moment  Sir  Robert  Peel  left 
the  house,  and  in  sa  doing  was  loudly  cheered.] 

The  Bouse  divided  on  Sf  r.  Cobbett*s  motion  :  Ayes,  4;  Noes  298;  Minority,  294. 
Lord  Althorp  then  proposed,  ^'  That  the  resolatioo  which  has  been  moved  be  not 
entered  on  the  minutes." 

This  too  was  carried  by  295  to  4:  minority  291. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

JuKB  S,  1833. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  ministerial  plan  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery — 
Sia  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  parliamentary  experieaoe 
he  had  never  approached  the  discussion  of  anjr  question  in  which  the  interests 
involved  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  equal  magnitude  to  those  connected  with  the 
subject  then  under  discussion.  He  never  recollected  any  question  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  were  so  appalling;  he  never  recollected  any  one  in  which 
a  single  false  step  increased  the  haxards  of  the  consequences  so  immensely,  or  which 
would  make  them  more  lamentable  or  more  irrepanble.  He  admitted  the  jast 
claims  of  the  West- Indians  to  a  compensation — ^to  a  compensation  on  fair  and  equit* 
able  terms — for  the  losses  to  which  their  property  might  be  exposed  in  consequence 
of  this  measure  of  emancipation;  but  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  qoeation  as  a 
partisan  of  the  West-Indian  interests.  The  least  part  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
question  involved  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  of  the  quantity  of  compensation  for  losses 
to  be  sustained.  It  was  certainly  no  consolation  to  him  to  learn,  that  the  properQr 
of  the  West-Indians  amounted  to  £30,000,000,  or  to  understand  that  such  was  tkie 
extent  of  the  claim  which  the  West-Indians  could  prefer  for  compensation.  The  ooan- 
try  could  very  well  settie  that  amount  of  payment.  Whether  the  claim  to  be 
liquidated  were  £15,000,000,  or  £20,000,000,  or  whether  it  were  £30,000,000,  it 
would  not  exceed  the  means  of  the  country  to  provide  the  pecuoiary  compensation; 
but  there  were  oth^  and  higher  interests  involved  than  this,  for  which,  if  they  were 
sacrified,  no  powers  on  earth  could  devise  a  compensation.  There  were  interests  of 
a  still  higher  magnitude  than  anv  interests  of  property  merely,  which  could  he  in* 
▼olved  in  the  present  measure.  When  he  looked  at  the  extent  of  the  revenue  raised 
from  the  West-India  trade — when  he  looked  at  the  general  state  of  the  revenue,  and 
when  he  considered  the  existinjr,  the  long,  prog^ressive,  and  hourly  increasing,  impa- 
tience of  the  country  with  re&rence  to  fiscal  impositions — when  he  looked  at  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  that  the  government  were  putting  to  hazard — an  amount  at 
Jetut  of£5fiQOfiOO  a  year,  he  coold  uot  but  oonfasib  t^t  t|ie  question  in  this  respeet 
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alone  iu7olved  consequences  that  ought  to  make  the  House  most  anxious  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  as  little  as  possible  productive  of  evil.     When  he  recollected  all 
those  interests  which  were  involved  in  the  question — the  interests  of  property  and 
the  claims  of  the  West- India  planters — he  considered  it  one  of  immense  iropor- 
tance.       He  assumed,   that   he  was  addressing  a  House  of  Commons   prepared 
to  run  the  hazard  of  every  sacrifice  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.     He 
would  put  aside  the  importance  of  that  determination  to  those  interests  which  he 
had  just  mentioned,  however  strongly  he  felt  the  consequences  which  it  must  pro- 
duce upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  society,  upon  the  commercial  industry  and 
financial  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  he  would  iiddress  himself  to  the  House  upon 
that  ground  on  which  his  address  would  be  for  the  most  part  founded,  namely,  the 
degree  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  affected  by  it;— he  meant  that 
large,  enlightened,  and  comprehensive  humanity  which  was  alone  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  a  statesman.     He  was  confident,  that,  in  the  decision  to  which  the 
committee  was  about  to  come,  hon.  members  would  not  look  to  tlie  mere  redemp- 
tion of  any  hasty  and  inconsiderate  pledges  which  they  might  have  given  to  their 
constituents  upon  the  hustings.      He  was  confident  that  they  would  not  look  to  the 
achievement  of  any  triumph  over  the  West-Indian  assemblies.     The  object  of  that 
House  would  not  be  to  punish  the  colonial  legislatures,  but  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  future  prosperity  and  tranquillity  in  those  countries  of  which  they  formed  a  con- 
stituent and  important  part.     Their  object  would  not  be  to  pass  a  hasty  vote  recog- 
nising the  expediency  and  justice  of  negro  emancipation,  but  to  alter  safely  and 
prudently  the  state  of  society   in  a  hemisphere  different  from  that  in  which  they 
themselves  lived; — to  amalgamate  two  distinct  and  separate  races,  and  supply  a  better 
stimulus  to  negro  labour,  than  the  old,  base,  and  degrading  stimulus  of  the  whip. 
The  object  would  be,  not  to  create  a  dominion  of  free  blacks  content  with  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life,  but  to  train  the  present  slaves  into  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and 
even  for  the  luxuries  of  existence;  to  accustom  them  in  that  manner  to  the  habits  of 
honest  industry,  and  to  place  them  in  that  state  of  moral  discipline  which  would 
enable  the  House,  in  unloosing  their  fetters,  to  feel  that  it  was  not  actic^  incoasist- 
enily  with  the  safety  of  the  whites,  or  the  happiness  of  the  negroes  themselves.  Was 
that  the  object  of  parliament,  or  was  it  not  ?    If  it  were  the  object  of  parliament,  then 
he  was  bound  to  say,  that  this  question  was  encompassed  with  gpreater  difficulties 
than  either  the  majority  of  the  petitioners  to  that  House,  i>r  the  majority  of  the 
House  itself,  were  prepared  to  anticipate.     He  was  not  about  to  state  the  difficulties 
which  encompassetl  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  indefinite  delay. 
It  was  now  in  such  a  state  that  some  step  in  advance  must  be  taken.      Greater  evil 
would  arise  from  leaving  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  from  attempting  to  get  rid 
of  it  bv  an  indefinite  postponement,  than  by  meeting  the  difficulties  of  it  fairly,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  and  more  stable  condition  of  society. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  the  King^s  government  having  recommended  emancipation, 
constituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  question.     That  recommendation  essen- 
tially affected  the  interests  of  all  West- India  proprietors,  and  ought  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  further  delay,  and  indeed  from  any  part 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  which  looked  like  shrinking  from  the  difiiculties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.     At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he  felt  that  in 
settling  this  question,  it  was  important  that  the  committee  should  not  be  insensible  of 
the  difficulties  of  another  description  by  which  it  was  environed.   In  the  West  Indies 
the  great  majority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  superiority  of  physical  strength,  were 
on  the  side  of  those  who  were  in  bondage.     There  were  physical  as  well  as  moral 
causes,  which  would,  he  was  afraid,  present  obstacles  to  either  a  speedy  or  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question.     The  circumstances  under  which  slavery  was 
extinguished  in  Europe,  were  very  different  from  those  which  existed  at  present  in 
the  West  Indies.     Slavery  was  gradually  extinguished  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  the  East,  because  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  the  master  to 
employ  the  slave  as  a  free  labourer  than  as  a  slave.      He  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  gentlenian  near  him,  that  the  sole  difficulty  of  this  question  arose  out  of  the 
operation  of  moral  causes.     Hon.  gentlemen  might  argue,  that  because  the  slave  was 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  therefore  he  was  unfit  for  freedom;  but  then  the  answer 
to  that  argument  was  easy — "  You  have  placed  the  slave  in  that  %1a.v^  vj>^  ^^^igc'a.^"^- 
93--V0L.  II. 
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tion,  and  it  is  Dot  just  that  you  should  take  advantage  of  the  wrong  which  you  have 
done  him,  to  say,  that  hecause  he  is  degraded  he  shall  therefore  remain  degraded  for 
ever;  on  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  raise  him  yourselves  from  that  degradation,  by 
instilling  into  his  mind  moral  habits  and  principles,  and  so  qualify  him  for  that  free- 
dom from  which  you  now  debar  him,  on  account,  not  of  his  misconduct,  but  of 
yours."  He  repeated  that  this  view  was  at  least  imperfect  if  not  incorrect ;  for  there 
were  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes  which  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  made  it  one  of  great  embarrassment.  There  was  the  distinction  of  colour. 
He  (lid  not  allude  to  that  as  implying  any  inferiority  between  the  black  and  the 
white — he  merely  alluded  to  it  as  a  circumstance  which  threw  a  difficulty  in  amal- 
gamating the  slave  population  with  the  free,  which  did  not  exist  either  in  any  country 
of  Europe,  or  in  any  country  of  the  East  where  slavery  was  extinguished.  If  hon. 
gentlemen  looked  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  of  the  democratic  States  now 
existing,  which  recognised  the  equality  of  all  classes,  they  would  find,  that  long 
after  slavery  was  nominally  abolished,  the  amalgamation  between  the  slave  and  the 
free  population,  which  all  must  admit  to  be  desirable,  did  not  take  place  in  a  full  or 
a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  West  Indies,  also,  the  climate,  the  aversion  to  labour, 
and  facility  of  obtaining  subsistence,  were  perpetual  obstacles  to  success,  which  con- 
sisted in  substituting  a  stimulus  for  forced  labour  in  a  country  where  all  labour  must 
be  forced.  In  other  countries  the  stimulus  to  labour  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  articles  necessary  to  subsistence.  In  the  West  Indies,  after  you  abo- 
lish the  stimulus  of  labour  from  coercion,  you  cannot  substitute  the  stimulus  to 
labour  from  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistence.  The  labour  of  a  few  days  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  those  countries  to  procure  not  merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but 
also  articles  of  luxury.  The  evidence  was  conclusive,  that  so  fertile  is  the  land  in 
most  of  the  West  Indies,  that  a  slave,  by  a  very  small  portion  of  corporal  exertion 
indeed,  can  obtain  all  that  is  sufficient  to  support  existence.  When  you  say,  that 
the  slave  has  already  a  motive  which  will  induce  him  to  better  his  condition,  you 
say  that  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  has  got  a  taste  for 
finery,  and  thus  ho  has  within  him  the  seeds  of  habits,  from  which,  with  care  and 
attention,  you  may  perhaps  extract  hereafter  the  stimulus  to  labour.  But  at  present 
the  elysium  of  his  existence  is  repose.  In  the  climate  which  he  inhabits,  the  great 
blessing  of  life  is  the  absence  of  labour — that  labour  for  which  you  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  create  in  his  mind  a  stimulus.  These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  settlement  of  this  question — difficulties  which  ought  not  to  induce  the 
House  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  settle  it,  but  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  have  a 
salutary  distrust  in  our  own  powers,  and  to  take  every  step  which  we  were  now  about 
to  take  with  great  precautions  against  failure.  The  question  reallv  came  to  this — 
^  Is  it  safe  to  rest  where  we  now  are  ?  Is  it  safe  to  trust  to  the  colonial  legislature 
for  the  .fulfilment  of  the  resolutions  to  which  this  House  came  almost  unanimonslT 
in  the  year  1823?*'  Now,  he  admitted  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  state  in  which 
standing  still  would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  West  Indies  than  pro- 
ceeding onwards.  He  thought  that  the  step  recently  taken  by  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, m  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  precluded  the 
House  from  staying  where  it  now  was.  To  leave  the  slaves  under  the  influence  of 
zealots,  who  would  be  daily  dunning  into  their  ears,  that  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  emancipation  was  not  to  take  place,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  their  white 
proprietors;  to  add  that  new  subject  of  agitation  to  those  which  already  existed, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  expose  the  colonies  to  dangers  more  aggravated  than  any 
of  those  in  which  they  were  involved  at  present.  Did  he  deny  the  competency  of 
parliament  to  deal  with  this  question  ?  If  he  did,  that  would  at  once  be  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  these  resolutions.  But  he  who  had  voted  for  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and 
that,  too,  upon  due  deliberation,  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Imperial  legislature  to  deal  with  this  qtiestion— "  Shall  the  negro  population 
of  the  West  Indies,  amounting  to  800,000,  remain  longer  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  not  ?'* 
He  readily  admitted  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  question  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  and  that  of  abolishing  the  existence  of  slavery.  The  slave  trade  was 
carried  on  upon  the  open  sea — the  slaves  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land ;  and 
yet  the  course  taken  by  parliament  on  the  slave  trade  did  certainly  affect  the  interests 
of  the  proprietore  of  slaves  qu\ie  as  iiv\ic\v  «&  \.V^  ^x^sfcut  resolutions.    ITie  establish- 
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ment  also  of  a  system  of  slave  registration,  by  the  authority  of  the  Imierial  Parlia- 
ment, affected  the  internal  regulations  of  the  colonies.     It  did  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
affect  them  directly;  but  in  regulating,  that  it  should  be  necessary,  to  give  validity 
to  any  encumbrance  upon  an  estate,  that  all  the  slaves  upon  it  should  be  registere<l, 
the   legislature    unquestionably   interfered   with  the  domestic   economy   of  every 
estate  in  every  colony  in   which  a  slave  existed.      Indeed,  it  appeared  not   only 
re:isonable,   but  natural,  that  in  a  case  affecting  800,000  of  the  king*s  subjects, 
there  should  be  a  power  in  the  king  and  in  the  parliament  to  make  regulations 
for  their  safety  and  well-being.     If  that  power  did  not  exist  in  the  king  and  in 
the  parliament,  what  would  be  the  result?    That  each  colony  would  have  to  decide 
fi«r  Itself  whether  it  would  abolish  slavery  or  not  within  its  confines.    The  right 
to  abolish  it  or  not  being,  then,  vested  in  each  colony,  would  lead  to  such  a  variety 
of  regulations,  so  pregnant  with  danger  of  every  description,  that  all  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the  conflicting  decisions 
of  each  other.     Besides,  if  the  House  ot  Commons  were  not  competent  to  decide  this 
question,  all  its  present  discussions  wore  vain — for  there  was  undoubtedly  power  in 
each  colony,  if  it  disputed  the  authority  of  parliament,  to  obstruct  its  designs.     He 
therefore  admitted  the  right   and   the  competency  of  the  Imperial  legislature  to 
dispose  of  this  question ;  but  still  no  man  could  feel  more  strongly  than  he  did,  the 
indispensable  necessity  for  our  success,  that  we  should  dispose  of  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
West-India  proprietors.      Now,  the  first  resolution  of  the  right   hon.   secretary 
opposite  was,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  immediate  and  effectual 
measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under 
such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  combine  their 
welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors."      Now,  upon  tlie  practical  course 
necessary  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  he  should  express  his  opinions  fairly,  as 
he  was  no  partisan.      He  would  at  once  frankly  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  proper  settlement  of  this  question,  tlian  to  connect  it  with  party  con- 
siderations.    His  opinions  were,  he  believed,  the  opinions  but  of  a  small  minority 
in  that  House;  but  even  if  he  were  told  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of 
England  demandWl  immediate  emancipation,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  that  House 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less,  he  would  say,  that  such  a  fact  would  not 
release  him  from  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty — namely,  to  state  his  opinion 
of  what  was  the  fittest  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  emergency.     Two  plans 
had  been  proposed  to  the  committee,  as  the  conse(|uences  of  this  first  resolution. 
P^ach  of  them  was  proposed  by  high  authority.     One  was  proi>osed  by  the  present 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  the  other  by  a  noble  lord,  who,  though  he  had 
held  a  subordinate  office,  had  acquired  much  greater  experience  as  to  colonial  affairs 
than  the  right  lion,  secretary.     One  of  them  advised  immediate  emancipation ;  the 
other  proposed  ultimate  emancipation,  with  a  system  of  coerced  labour  for  the  next 
twelve  years.     Now,  if  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  were  adopted,  he  doubted 
the  policy  of  passing  his  resolution  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  couched  at  present. 
He  doubted  the  policy  of  using  the  words  'Mmmediate  and  effectual  measures  shall 
be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies."     Those  words 
were  calculated  to  raise  expectations  which  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  by 
no  means  warranted,  and  tliat  was  a  great  evil  in  establishing  a  preliminary  resolu- 
tion.    He  admitted  that  this  objection  was  an  objection  of  terms  rather  than  of  sub- 
stance ;  but  still  he  contended,  that  the  firet  impression  of  any  man,  upon  reading  this 
resolution,  and  especially  the  first  impression  of  an  illiterate  and  ignorant  man, 
would  be  this — '*■  You  never  meant  to  subject  me  to  coerced  labour  for  twelve  years." 
He  thought  that  measures  must  be  taken  on  this  subiect  without  delay,  and  that 
slavery  must  be  ultimately  abolished  throughout  the  king^s  dominions;  but  if  he 
were  inclined  to  accede  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  (which  he  was  not), 
he  should  say,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  right  hon.  secretary  had  couched  his 
resolution  were  impolitic.     He  thought  that  the  practical  liberty  secured  by  the 
subsequent  resolutions  should  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  the  expectations  raised 
by  the  resolutions  which  went  foremost.     In  the  words  of  that  resolution  ne  should 
like  to  see  an  alteration,  but  he  would  not  move  any  amendment ;  he  'vciviJA  wc^x.  ^>4«^ 
suggest  any  form  of  words  i  but  he  would  mcreV^  «a^,  \\\mV  \\\\\\%a^\\v\wsL^^'eK.\^v\ 
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and  unanimous  assurance  should  be  given  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  would 
support  his  Majesty  in  maintaining  the  public  tranquillity,  and  in  resisting  to  the 
utmost  any  opposition  which  might  be  made  in  any  quarter  to  currying  this  iaw  into 
full  effect.  Such  an  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  the  original  resolution  he  thought 
would  be  productive  of  good-  If  the  House  of  Commons  should  determine,  first, 
that  it  has  the  power  to  decide  this  question,  and  that  it  will  authorize  the  king's 
government  to  apply  itself  to  the  adjustment  of  it ;  and  should  determine  next  to 
recognise  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the  West-Indian  proprietors;  then  it 
would  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  would  have  armed  the  government 
with  satisfactory  powers  to  settle  this  question.  By  the  resolutions  passed  in  May, 
1823,  the  House  merely  pledged  itself  to  take  preliminary  measures  to  qualify  the 
slave  for  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  second  resolution  which  Mr.  Canning 
proposed  was  to  this  effect: — **  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at 
the  same  time  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House 
looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population, 
such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  That  this  House  is 
anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  shall  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselve.^,  with  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
property.'*  By  laying  down  these  principles  we  had  obtained  the  means  of  settling 
this  question,  and  by  attending  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  slave  we  had 
taken  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
only  step  which  we  could  have  taken  with  safety.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  some  hon.  members  to  propose,  as  an  amendment,  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  details  of  this  plan.  Such  an  amendment,  if  pro- 
posed, he  could  not  support.  He  thought  that  it  was  much  better  to  leave  the 
details  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  goverument,  than  to  encumber  them  with  useless 
support  in  explaining  and  amending  it.  He  could  not  vote  for  either  proposition 
then  before  the  committee.  He  could  not  vote  for  tlie  noble  lord's  proposition  for 
immediate,  nor  for  the  right  hon.  secretary's  plan  for  ultimate,  emancipation.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  so  ignorant  of  all  local  circumstances,  so  unacquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  unprepared,  on  the  first  hearing  of  these  resolutions, 
to  say,  whether  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  was  or  was  not  the  best  for  the 
gradual  but  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  He  would  turn  to  the  plan  of  the  noble 
lord,  which  was  a  plan  for  effecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  Though 
the  noble  lord  was  ready  to  support  four  or  five  of  the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  he  differed  from  him  ou  others,  for  the  noble  lord  was  a  friend  to  immediate 
emancipation.  Now,  there  were  great  authorities  opposed  to  the  noble  lord  on  that 
very  point.  The  right  hon.  secretary  had  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  had  quoted  the  language  which  Mr.  Burke  had  used  respecting  the  confidence 
to  be  placed  in  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  West-India  proprietors.  The  right  hon. 
secretary  had  reminded  the  House  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  letter,  in  which  he 
said  that  **he  had  looked  to  all  that  the  West- Indian  legislatures  had  done;  that  he 
had  found  that  they  had  done  little;  and  that  that  little  was  good  for  nothing — in 
short,  that  it  wiis  arrant  trifling."  Mr.  Burke  stated,  that  he  had  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  colonial  assemblies;  he  asserted  the  competence  of  parliament  to 
legislate  on  these  subjects,  and  contended  that  the  question  of  the  abolition  could 
omyjbe  decided  by  the  Imperial  legislature.  To  the  opinion  thus  given  by  Mr.  Burke, 
he  would  now  oppose  another  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  given  on  this  question  in  the  spirit 
of  enlarged. humanity.  Mr.  Burke  said — **  Whenever,  in  my  pniposed  reformation, 
we  take  our  point  of  depjirture  from  a  state  of  slavery,  we  must  precede  the  donation 
of  freedom  by  disposing  the  minds  of  the  objects  to  a  disposition  to  receive  it  without 
danger  to  themselves  or  to  us.  The  process  of  bringing  free  savages  to  order  and 
civilisation  is  very  different.  When  a  state  of  slavery  is  that  upon  which  we  are  to 
work,  the  very  means  which  lead  to  liberty  must  partake  of  compulsion.  The  minds 
of  men  being  crippled  with  that  restraint,  can  do  nothing  for  themselves ;  every  thing 
must  be  done  for  them.  The  regulations  can  owe  little  to  consent.  Ever}'  thing 
must  he  the  creature  of  power.  Ilence  it  is,  that  regulations  must  be  multiplied, 
/jarticuiarly  as  you  have  two  pax\.\e&  lo  ^^\  mvVi.    The  planter  you  must  at  once 
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restrain  ami  support,  and  you  must  control,  at  the  same  time  that  you  ease,  the 
servant.'*  These  remarks  appeared  to  him  dictated  by  great  wisdom.  Many  years 
had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Burke  first  advanced  those  doctrines :  but  could  any  man  say 
that  the  slave  was  then  better  qualified  than  he  is  now  for  the  possession  of  freedom  ? 
That  was  a  question,  not  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  white  proprietor,  but  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  slave  himself;  for  the  interests  of  the  slave  were  as  much  involved 
as  those  of  the  master  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this  matter.  In  the  course  o§^ 
the  discussion,  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  dissatisfaction  entertained 
bv  iMr.  Canning  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  West-Indian  legislatures.  He 
was  compelled  to  express  his  full  concurrence  in  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Canning.  He  thought  that  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  West  Indies 
had  not  done  either  all  they  ought,  or  all  they  might.  He  thought  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  our  pn?scnt  situation  arose  from  their  reluctance  to  take  measures  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  their  respective  islands.  He  never  could  see  any  objection  to  qualifying 
the  slave  to  give  evidence  in  all  cases  in  courts  of  justice ;  for  he  believed  that  the 
chief  security  againat  falsehood  was  in  the  cross-examination  to  which  the  slave 
was  exposed ;  and  he  could  not  convince  himself  that  the  slave  was  at  present 
possessed  of  that  skill,  and  talent,  and  ingenuity,  which  would  enable  him  to 
baffle  the  efforts  of  a  skilful  examiner  to  sift  out  the  truth  before  a  jury  of 
whites.  The  question  was  not,  however,  whether  the  legislature  of  the  West  Indies 
had  neglected  their  duty  to  the  slaves,  but  whether  the  slaves,  in  point  of  moral  im- 
provement, were  fit  for  freedom.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  him  to  say,  that  the  legis- 
latures had  neglected  their  duty;  for  he  should  reply,  "  It  matters  not;  prove  only 
to  me  that  the  slave  is  fit  for  freedom,  and  I  ^^]ll  confer  it  on  him;  but  I  will  not 
confer  it  on  him  merely  because  you  tell  me  that  the  Colonial  Assemblies  have  ne- 
glected their  duty."  Whilst  on  this  subject,  he  wished  the  House  to  recollect  the 
eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  described  the  negro  as  a  being  with  the  form 
and  strength  of  a  man,  but  with  the  intellect  only  of  a  cnild.  **  To  turn  him  loose," 
said  Mr.  Canning,  **in  the  manhood  of  his  physical  strength,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
physical  passions,  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up 
a  creature  resembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  romance;  the  hero  of  which 
constructs  a  human  fbrm,  with  all  the  corporeal  capabilities  of  man,  and  with  the 
thewes  and  sinews  of  a  giant;  but,  being  unable  to  impart  to  the  work  of  his  hands 
a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  he  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  only  created  a  more 
than  mortal  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  himself  recoils  from  the  monster  which  he 
has  made."  On  that  occasion,  what  said  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth?  Ho  was 
not  going  to  quote  now  what  the  hon.  member  said  then,  for  the  purposes  of 
taunting  him  with  inconsistency;  but  when  the  hon.  member  told  the  House  the 
other  night,  that  he  had  not  asked  for  more  for  the  slave  in  1823,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  public  mind  at  that  time  was  not  prepared  for  more,  he  look  creiUt  to 
himself  for  moderation,  to  which  it  might  be  proved  from  the  hon.  member's  own 
mouth  that  he  was  not  entitled.  He  would  prove  that  to  the  hon.  member's  own 
satisfaction,  or,  if  not  to  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  his  conviction.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber did  not  refrain  from  asking  more  for  the  slave,  because  he  thought  that  the  slave 
would  not  benefit  from  having  more — quite  the  reverse.  He  said,  in  as  many  distinct 
wonls,  **  I  think  the  slave  is  not  qualified  at  present  for  freedom — if  he  were,  I  would 
demand  it  for  him  at  once."  The  very  words  the  hon.  member  used  were  as  follows: 
— *^  I  now  come  to  tell  gentleman  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  deemed  imprudent  if  I  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  state  frankly,  and  without 
reserve,  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  The  object  at  which  we  aim  is  the  extinction 
of  slavery — nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  slavery — in  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  of  the  Britisn  dominions:  not,  however,  the  rapid  termination  of  that  state — 
not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro — but  such  preparatory  steps,  such  measures 
of  precaution,  as  by  slow  degpnees,  and  in  a  course  of  years,  first  fitting  and  qualifying 
the  slave  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation 
of  slavery.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  that  we  mean  nothing  rash — nothing 
rapid — nothing  abrupt — nothing  bearing  any  feature  of  violence,  than  this — that  if 
I  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  desires,  confessedly  sanguine,  no  man  will 
be  able  to  say — I  even  shall  be  unable  to  predict — that  at  such  a  time,  or  in  aacK  «. 
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year,  slavery  will  be  abolished.      In  point  of  fact,  it  will  never  be  abolished:  it  will 
never  be  destroyed.      It  will  subside;  it  will  decline;  it  will  expire;  it  will,  as  it 
were,  burn  itself  down  into  its  socket  and  go  out.     We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
attempt  to  cut  down  slavery  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  vigour.       We  rather  shall 
leave  it  gently  to  decay — ^slowly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  die  away,  and  to 
be  forgotten."      The  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  said  expressly,  **I  insist  on  the 
^ght  of  the  slave  to  freedom.      I  deny  that  you  either  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
property  in  him.     It  is  from  no  deference  to  your  wbhcs,  but  because  I  think  him 
yet  unqualified  for  the  donation  of  freedom,  that  I  now  decline  on  his  behalf  to  ask 
yuu  for  it."    If  such  were  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  member  then,  was  it  not  neces- 
sary now  that  the  hon.  member  should  prove  that  the  slave  is  now  qualified  for  free- 
dom? He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  admitted,  that  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  slave 
since  that  time  might  impose  upon  m  the  necessity  of  granting  him  freedom;  but 
if  ho  had  not  made  that  progressive  improvement,  if  he  remained  still  unqualified, 
then  it  was  against  the  interests  of  tbe  slave  that  freedom  should  be  conferred  upon 
him.      If  there  were  any  force  in  this  argument  in  1823,  surely  there  was  as  much 
force  in  it  in  the  year  1833  as  at  the  former  time.     He  had  looked  through  the 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  upon  this  subject,  and  he  was  peculiarly  struck 
with  the  evidence  of  Captain  Elliot,  the  protector  of  slaves  at  Demerara,  who  wrote 
with  singular  terseness  and  ability.     The  leaning  of  his  mind  was  decidedly' against 
immediate  emancipation.     He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  looking  for  that 
gentleman*s  evidence;  but  his  opinion  was,  that  the  slave  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  trusted  with  the  power  of  labouring  for  his  own  subsistence.     Instances  had 
been  mentioned  in  which  freedom  had  been  conferred  upon  the  slave  without  any 
danger  to  the  society  in  which  he  lived.     A  gallant  admiral  had  stated  facts  which 
fell  within  his  own  observation,  to  justify  the  inference  that  freedom  might  be 
safely  granted  to  the  slave.     He  had  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Caraccas ;  but  there 
were  circumstances  which  made  that  not  a  case  in  point.     The  gallant  admiral 
said,  that  freedom  was  then  conferred  upon  the  slaves  who  were  labouring  in  the 
sugar  plantations;  but  he  added,  that  the  country  was  then  divided  by  conflicting 
factions — that  each  maimmitted  their  slaves — that  the  slaves  entered  the  army,  and, 
after  serving  some  time  in  it,  returned  to  their  plantations  and  were  content  to 
work  as  free  labourers.     In  this  case  the  severe  discipline  of  the  army  qualifie<i 
them  for  free  labourers,  and  supplied  the  place  of  their  former  coercion.     No  safe 
deduction  could,  however,  be  drawn  from  what  happened  in  the  Caraccas  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  the  West  Indies.     In  Venezuela  the  physical  distinctions 
were  not  so  great  as  in  our  colonies;  and,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  noble  lord, 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  the  slaves  did  not  constitute  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  population.     Now,  it  might  be  safe  to  confer  freedom  on  the  slaves  where 
they  formed  only  a  small  minority  of  the  community,  and  yet  there  might  be  no 
safely  in  conferring  it  upon  them  where  they  constituted  the  great  majority.     He 
was  not  convinced  by  what  he  had  heard  from  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  on 
the  present  occasion;  he  would  rather  be  guided  by  what  he  had  said  in  1823.     He 
would  now  come  to  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  who  proposed  that  the 
slave  should  be  apprenticed  for  twelve  years  to  his  master  but  that  the  slave  should 
be  entitled  to  demand  his  free<lom  at  any  intermediate  time,  on  tendering  a  certain 
fixed  value :  but  suppose  that  some  slaves  should  not  wish  to  demand  their  freedom  at 
any  time,  but  should  prefer  remaining  as  they  were,  what  wonld  follow?     Why,  that 
there  would  still  be  two  classes — one  of  slaves  anil  one  of  apprentices;  and  for  the  one 
the  whole  slave  code  would  have  still  to  be  continued.     Would  not  that  be  a  great 
and  inconvenient  anomaly?     But  it  was  proposed  that  they,  in  the  present  session, 
should,  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  make  a  law  which  was  to  apply  equally 
to  all  the  colonies,  difiering,  as  they  did,  in  so  many  things  in  their  internal 
govemuient,  some  of  them  being  peopled  by  English,  some  by  Dutch,  and  others  by 
French  or  Spaniards.     Was  this  law  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
Demerara.  and  to  Jamaica?     And  were  they  to  pass  this  general  act,  applying 
thus  equally  to  all  the  colonies,  without  further  enquiry  as  to  whether  this  plan 
should  be  adopte<l  in  preference  to  any  other?     Sec  how  different  was  the  systeo) 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  supporting  the  slave  in  some  of  the  colonies.     In  Bar- 
badoes  the  slave  was  paid  by  a  sort  of  truck  system,  in  Jamaica  he  had  a  certain 
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allowance  of  provisions  given  to  him;  but  in  each  of  the  colonies  there  was  some 
peculiar  difference.  How,  he  would  ask,  could  they,  duriofi^  the  present  session, 
arrange  ail  the  details  necessary  for  the  application  of  the  pnnciple  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  all  these  colonies?  But  how  was  it  possible  they  could  do  so  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  colonists?  The  House  could  have  no  interest  in  creating 
angry  feelings  amongst  them,  and  their  co-operation  was  indispensable  to  success. 
The  ground  which  the  slave  cultivated  belonged  to  his  roaster,  as  did  the  house 
which  he  inhabited.  Was  he  not  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  both  ?  If  he  were, 
was  it  not  of  immense  importance  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  planters?  Do  not  trust  to  them  for  granting  the  principle.  Take  that  from 
parliament;  but,  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  do  your  utmost  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  planters.  It  might  be  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  would  refuse  their 
assistance,  and  that  colonial  proprietors  would  throw  obstacles  in  the  way ;  but 
armed  as  his  Majesty^s  government  would  he,  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  colonial  legislatures  and  proprietors  to  co-operate 
with  it;  and  the  House  might  rely  upon  their  doing  so.  It  was  an  important  part 
of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  that  it  gave  the  colonial  legislatures  the  choice  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  would  emancipate  their  slaves.  But  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary took  away  from  them  the  power  of  performing  this  act  of  grace:  and  might 
not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  advantageously  borrow,  if  time  were  given  him  to 
consider  of  it,  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's  plan?  At  present,  you  propose  to  give 
slaves  almost  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  but  have  taken  no  precautions  against 
their  abuse  of  those  privileges.  It  was  said,  that  the  government  was  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  stipendiary  magistrates;  but  none  were  yet  appointed.  It  was 
proposed  at  once  to  confer  freedom  upon  800,000  slaves,  but  as  yet  no  precaution^ 
were  taken  to  ensure  success.  If  the  people  of  this  country,  not  satisfied  with  laying 
the  foundations  of  ultimate  liberty,  insisted  upon  immediately  granting  it,  even  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  slave;  if  they  were  mad  enough  to  force  such  a  project  upon  the 
government,  they  assumed  a  responsibility  which  not  only  no  sane  man,  but  no 
philanthropist,  no  real  friend  to  the  slave,  would  be  willing  to  adopt.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  plan,  that  all  children  hereafter  born,  and  all  now  six  years  of  age,  should  be 
free ;  but  would  it  not  be  desirable,  even  for  the  safety  of  those  children  themselves, 
that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken  before  effecting  so  great  a  change  ?  The 
news  that  a  bill  had  passed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  would 
reach  its  destination  in  September  or  October,  without  any  preliminary  polic«» 
regulations  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  good  order.  The  master  would  then  have 
no  direct  interest  in  providing  for  the  children  of  slaves,  and  the  House  would  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  custody  and  maintenance.  Even  in  foundling  hospitals, 
no  sudden  accession  of  children  to  be  provided  for  could  be  met  without  previous 
preparation.  How  could  any  man  propose  such  a  change  as  this,  then,  without 
changing  the  laws  which  govern  the  support  of  children  ?  Was  it  quite  certain  that 
this  was  the  best  mode  by  which  slavery  could  be  abolished?  In  other  cases,  a 
gradual  abolition  had  taken  place.  In  South  America,  Bolivar  gave  freedom  lo 
certain  classes  of  slaves.  Slavery  had  been  abolished  in  some  of  the  United  States., 
but  the  slaves  were  liberated  in  small  bodies.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  it  had  been 
decreed  that  slavery  should  expire  in  ten  years  from  a  certain  date.  In  the  Spanish 
colonies  a  principle  was  acted  upon  which  did  not  apply  to  the  present  plan.  In  the 
Spanish  colonies  the  slave  had  a  greater  number  of  free  days  allowed  hirn  to  work. 
Ail  the  Saints-days  were  holidays.  In  Cuba,  too,  various  regulations  were  made  in 
respect  to  the  time  which  they  had  allowed  to  themselves.  They  had  every  Sunday 
besides,  and  they  were  paid  for  their  labour  on  these  days.  They  might  demand 
their  freedom  by  purchase,  or,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  money  for  this,  they  might 
purchase  another  day,  so  as  to  have  three  days  to  tliemselves.  He  knew  not  whether 
such  a  principle  was  applicable  to  their  own  colonies,  but  it  had  the  g^reat  advantage 
of  holding  out  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  while  it  provided  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  evil.  He  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  objected  to  the  slave 
paying  any  thing.  It  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  industry.  He  would 
say,  by  all  means  treat  the  slave  with  humanity ;  do  not  use  the  whip  to  force  him 
,o  work ;  but  could  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  slave  be  secured  without  some 
stimulus  to  labour?    Look  at  the  consequences  of  emancipation  in  some  of  tha 
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Eastern  States  of  America,  where  slavery  had  been  abolished  for  some  time.  In 
these  the  price  of  labour  was  high ;  the  emancipated  slaves  had  every  encouragement 
to  labour;  no  prejudices  existed  against  them  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
wages  were  high ;  yet  in  these  very  states,  such  was  the  degradation  and  misery  to 
which  the  emancipated  slaves  were  reduced,  that  philanthropists  saw  no  other  remedy 
for  the  evil  but  sending  them  to  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Deway,  who 
was  represented  as  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America,  said,  that  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  with  respect  to  men  of 
colour,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  that 
the  gift  of  freedom  had  only  tended  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  means  of  support, 
without  giving  them  any  real  advantage  in  their  moral  and  civil  condition.  He 
mentioned  this  circumstance,  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  emancipation,  but  to  show  that  the  regulations  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
attended  required  the  utmost  consideration.  The  same  results  would  follow  in  the 
colonies  as  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America  if  these  measures  were  conducted 
without  due  caution.  It  was  not  their  wish  or  their  object  to  give  domination  to  the 
blacks  over  the  whites,  but  to  pnxiuce  an  industrious  class  of  cultivators,  willing  to 
lab(mr,  and  to  reap  the  profits  of  their  industry.  This  they  might  eflfect  if  they  acted 
so  us  to  conciliate  the  good- will  and  cn-operation  of  the  colonists.  If  the  experiment 
now  proposed  should  fail,  it  migt)t  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
emancipation  in  other  states,  and  materially  affect  the  situation  of  their  slave  popu- 
lation. Unless  they  proceeded  with  great  caution,  they  might,  in  fact,  instead  of 
advancing  the  liberty  only  confirm  the  slavery,  and  do  irreparable  mischief  to  the 
black  i)opu1ation.  The  hon.  and  gallant  admiral  (Fleming),  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  told  them  that  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo  would  not  work  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, but  that  they  were  willing  enough  to  perform  work  of  a  different  kind;  that 
they  raised  plenty  of  subsistence  for  themselves ;  that  they  were  not  in  rags  or  in 
distress,  but  had  plenty  of  food  and  seemed  happy.  These  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  admiral  might  be  applicable  enough  to  the  question,  if  the  object  proposed 
by  them  was  to  raise  up  twenty  St.  Domingos;  but  their  object  was  not  to  abandon, 
but  to  continue,  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  to  enable  the  white  population  to  remain 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  set  the  example  of  order  and  industry  to  the  blacks.  If  the 
plan  should  fail,  what  would  then  be  the  consequence  ?  There  were  4,000,000  cwt. 
of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies.  Suppose  this 
cultivation  to  fail  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  did  they  think  the  use  of  sugar 
would  cease  here  ?  Impossible.  It  had  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  would  still 
continue  in  as  much  demand  as  ever.  Now,  let  those  who  opposed  slavery,  who 
were  ready  to  run  any  risk  for  the  abolition  of  it,  to  endanger  life  and  property  for 
that  object,  to  risk  a  revenue  of  £5,000,000 — let  them  consider  what  might  be  the 
effects  on  slaves  of  other  states  if  this  experiment  did  not  succeed,  'fhe  gallant 
admiral  informed  them,  that  free  blacks  would  not  labour  on  sugar  plantations.  Well, 
then,  let  some  stimulus  be  provided,  to  induce  them  to  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  in  lieu  of  coercion ;  or  otherwise,  while  they  emancipated  their  own  slaves, 
they  must  aggravate  the  miseries  of  the  slaves  of  other  colonies.  Our  colonies  might 
become  wildernesses;  to-morrow  they  might  be  all  reduced  to  the  same  state  as  St. 
Domingo,  but  sugar  would  continue  to  be  used.  It  had  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  no  revenue  regulations  could  possibly  prevent  the  introduction  of  it  into  the 
country.  What,  then,  must  follow?  If  the  cultivation  ceased  in  our  own  colonies, 
other  colonies  would  supply  the  demand.  In  many  colonies  the  traffic  in  slaves  still 
continued.  Would  it  not  still  continue,  when  the  demand  for  sugar,  the  produce  of 
these  colonies,  would  be  increased  by  the  demand  from  this  country  ?  Even  if  the 
slave  trade  should  be  abolished  as  regarded  other  states,  would  not  the  existing  slave 
p()])uIation  be  more  hardly  worked  to  supply  the  increased  demand  ?  It  might  be 
said,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  slaves  of  other  slates,  that  their  business  was 
only  to  emancipate  those  of  their  own  colonies.  It  might  be  so,  legally  speaking ; 
but  was  there  no  moral  responsibility  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil 
which  it  was  the  object  of  those  benevolent  individuals  to  prevent?  If  our  experi- 
ment should  fail,  would  not  the  fiiilure  deter  other  states  from  following  our  example? 
It  had  been  said  by  tlie  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  that  no  pecuniary  con- 
sideration  should  prcveut  thcvr  ad^vlion  of  the  princiole  of  emancipation.     The 
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question,  he  said,  was  one  of  humanity.  That  was  exactly  the  language  held  by  the 
national  convention  of  France.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1794,  the  national  con- 
vention determined  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  assembly  was  just  as  impatient 
to  come  to  a  division  on  the  question,  as  some  hon.  members  then  appeared  to  be. 
Two  deputies  from  St.  Domingo  were  presented  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
and  were  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  interest  and  fraternity.  Several 
members  spoke  of  the  right  of  the  coloured  people  to  immediate  emancipation,  and 
one  called  upon  the  assembly  not  to  dishonour  itself  by  further  discussion.  The 
assembly  rose,  and  voted  by  acclamation ;  and  the  president  pronounced  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  amidst  cries  of"  Vice  la  RepttblupieP^ — "  Vioe  la  Convention  Nationede!" 
The  deputies  were  conducted  to  the  president,  who  gave  ihem  the  fraternal  kiss, 
which  was  also  given  them  by  the  whole  assembly.  Tears  of  joy  were  in  all  eyes, — 
"  Vive  la  Liberie!''^  in  all  mouths — and  Dunton  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed the  triumph  of  liberty,  and  the  downfal  of  England.  lie  would  abstain 
from  detailing  the  atrocities  which  followed  in  St.  Domingo — the  House  was  well 
acquainted  with  them.  lie  would  only  observe,  that  all  the  disorders  which  had  been 
described  as  occurring  there,  also  occurred  in  the  French  colony  of  Guadaloupe.  A 
general  officer,  reporting  upon  the  state  of  that  island  shortly  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  described  all  the  habitations  as  ruined,  all  the  proprietors  reduced  to  a  state 
of  beggary,  and  the  slaves  as  having  turned  pirates,  to  attack  neutrals  and  the  English, 
by  whom  many  of  them  were  taken  and  sold  as  slaves.  Seeing  this  wretched  state 
of  things,  the  French  governor  attempted  to  enforce  in  Guadaloupe  the  regulations 
adopted  by  Toussaint  in  St.  Domingo;  but  he  being  a  while,  they  resisted  the  im- 
position of  those  regulations.  Torrents  of  blood  were  she<l ;  and,  finally,  slavery 
was  again  established  in  Guadaloupe,  as  a  less  evil  than  liberty  indiscriminately 
given.  With  these  warnings  before  them,  he  implored  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  to  come  to  no  precipitate  decision  on  the  question.  He  implored 
it,  after  recognising  the  principle  embodied  in  the  iirst  resolution,  to  apply  it  with 
discretion,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did  not,  by  legislation,  increase  the  hardships 
of  slaves  in  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  colonies,  instead  of  obtaining  any  mitigation  of 
their  lot.  Let  them  not  lay  themselves  open  to  the  taunt — •*  Had  you  tried  your 
experiment  with  more  caution,  we  might  have  been  free."  If  they  proceeded 
cautiousl}',  they  might  probably  have  the  satisfaction — the  highest  which  a  Christian 
legislature — which  human  beings — could  enjoy — of  setting  an  example  of  such 
vvisely- regulated  humanity,  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  followed  by  all  the  world. 
But  if  they  refused,  after  establishing  the  principle  of  liberty,  to  accommodate  that 
principle  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  colonies — if  they  proved  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  was  not  accompanied  with  increased  security  to  life  and  property — 
if  they  induced  the  United  States,  with  two  millions  of  slaves,  to  persevere  in  re- 
vising to  them  religious  education  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  for  fear  of  the  use 
they  might  make  of  it,  they  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  England,  and  would 
incur,  if  not  the  guilt,  the  grave  responsibility  of  having,  by  a  precipitate  attempt 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  own  slaves,  aggravated  the  hardships  of  those 
who  were  exposed  to  a  more  bitter  fate  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

LonI  Althorp  concurred  almost  entirely  in  the  observations  of  the  right  hoh. 
baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  The  only  difference  between  the  course  recommended 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  that  proposed  by  government,  was  in  the  point 
of  time.  Looking  at  the  resolutions,  however,  in  every  point  of  view,  he  thought 
them  the  most  desirable  for  the  committee  to  adopt,  and  he  trusted  such  was  the 
view  taken  of  them  by  the  great  majority  of  members. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  moved,  in  order  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  any 
hasty  measure,  that  the  wotd  **  immediate"  be  expunged,  and  the  word  **  effectual" 
should  be  substituted.  Also,  that  the  word  '*  ultimate"  should  be  introduced;  so 
that  the  resolution  should  run,  '*  that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery."  (No,  no !)  He  should  not  press  it  to  »  division ; 
but,  as  immediate  abolitiou  could  not  take  place,  he  thought  the  resolution  thus 
amended  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  acknowledged  intentions  of  the 
government. 

The  amendment  was  negatived;  the  first  resolution  put  and  agreed  to,  viz.: — 
"  That  h  is  the  ooinion  of  this  Committee,  that  immediate  and  ct&s<sX>i:A\BRa&>««^ 
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be  tal%en  for  the  entire  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Colonies,  under  such 
provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors." 
The  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 
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June  6,  1833. 

Colonel  Davies,  after  eulogising  the  policy  of  go? ernment  with  regard  to  Portugal, 
moved,  *^  That  un  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  expressing  to  his 
Majesty  the  regret  felt  by  this  House  at  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  Portugal, 
and  their  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  judicious  policy  which  his  Majesty  has 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  that  country." 

Lord  Morpeth  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Mr:  Robinson,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  0*Connell,  then 
addressed  the  House;  the  last-named  gentleman  having  in  an  eloquent  speech 
denounced  Don  Miguel  as  a  perjured  man,  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  ana  a  traitor  to 
his  father  and  his  country,  signified  his  intention  to  give  the  motion  his  most  hearty 
support. 

Sib  Robebt  Pbbl  said,  he  could  understand  the  motives  which  induced  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  support  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  ofBcer. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  become  tliat  evening  an  open  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  principle,  that  we  should  directly  interfere  with  the  domestic  go- 
vernment of  another  and  an  independent  country.  He  would  annihilate  in  another 
nation  the  right  of  judgment,  and  would  give  it  a  different  government,  because  be 
disapproved  of  the  ruler  it  had  chosen  for  itself.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  have  us  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  barren  expression  of  disapprobation — he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  send  regiments  to  a  foreign  country,  to  dictate  who  should  be 
its  sovereign.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  advice  went  that  length.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  justify  neutrality ;  but  because  he  disapproved 
of  Don  Miguel,  he  would  resort  to  war  to  dispossess  that  prince  of  his  throne,  and 
supply  that  throne  with  a  successor.  And  this  was  the  doctrine  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  eloquent  teacher  in  that  school  which  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
that  we  should  not  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations.  That  school 
recognised  as  their  leading  principle,  that  every  people  should  be  left  to  choose  their 
own  government.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  eloquent  deienders  of  those  principles ;  but  that  night  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  contended  for  the  abominable  tyranny,  that  we  might  inter- 
fere for  what  he  called  freedom,  and  that  tyranny,  if  covered  with  the  veil  of  liberalism, 
might  be  forced  upon  people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  If  tyranny  were  only 
employed  to  support  liberalism,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  tyranny  die  boo.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  not  ready  to  support.  There  was  no  war  in  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  involve  the  country  for  the  sake  of  his  principles,  nor  any  lengths  to 
which  he  would  not  go  to  put  down  an  individual  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
'*  Recognise  Don  Miguel  !*^  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  *^  Was  there  ever  such  a  monstrous 
proposition?  What!  recognise  a  perjurer  and  a  murderer?  Im()08sible !"  But  the 
merits  of  Don  Miguel  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pntposition  before  the 
House.  Admitting  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  that  he  was  a  monster, 
and  guilty  of  penury,  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  question  whether  we  had  ob- 
served the  neutrality  we  professed?  When  the  hon.  member  for  Worcester  spoke 
of  him  as  a  person  unworthy  to  reign,  and  as  a  person  whom  it  would  be  improper 
to  reco^ise,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  held  up  his  hand  as  giving  that  senti- 
ment his  full  approbation;  but  before  the  noble  lord  did  tliat,  he  should  recollect  the 
opinions  of  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Cluincellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate  on  the  king^s  speech, 
before  the  noble  lord  came  into  office,  which  said  that  it  hoped  the  time  would  soon 
cnme  wlien  Don  Miguel  might  be  recognised  by  this  country — the  noble  lord  said  in 
ibc  dtbate  on  that  speech) ''  ibatlVoA  v^^^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^fl^t^ly  approved  of^  and 
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in  Irs  opinion  there  had  been  too  long  a  delay  in  recognising-  Don  Miguel.*'  [Lord 
A) thorp  said,  he  did  not  say  that  the  delay  had  been  too  long,  but  that  the  time  had 
come].  He  begged  the  noble  lord's  pardon ;  but  he  saw  very  little  difference  between 
what  he  had  attributed  to  the  noble  lord  and  what  the  noble  lord  admitted  he  had 
said.  The  noble  lord  did  not  say  that  the  delay  had  been  too  long,  but  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Don  ^liguel  ought  to  be  recognised.  That  was  a  distinct 
opinion,  given  some  years  ago;  and  since  then  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  cal- 
culated to  prove  the  stability  and  security  of  Don  Miguers  government,  making  the 
non-recognition  of  it  less  excusable  on  the  part  of  the  government;  for  with  his 
character  that  recognition  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Ho  would  not  enter  into 
the  character  of  Don  Pedro,  nor  advert  to  his  supplanting  his  father.  The  history 
of  that,  though  curious,  might  be  very  unprofitable.  Hut  he  would  ask  the  House 
to  put  aside  all  feelings  of  this  description — he  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the  per- 
manent policy  of  England,  and  determine  if  it  was  a  safe  principle  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  a  sovereign  on  account  of  his  personal  misconduct  ?  He  would  ask 
them  to  be  guided — not  by  their  feelings — but  by  those  principles  which  must  regu- 
late our  public  policy.  The  principle,  that  the  character  of  an  individual  sovereign 
should  not  interfere  with  public  policy,  had  long  been  advocated  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selves. Discussions  on  this  subject  ha^  taken  place  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  Mr.  Fox  hatl  then  expressly  declared,  that  the  private  character  of  a  ruler  should 
not  prevent  the  government  from  recognising  him.  Let  the  House  look  at  the  de- 
bate in  1800,  on  the  overture  made  by  the  Frencli  Republic  to  the  government  of 
this  country,  to  enter  into  negotiati«)ns.  In  that  debate  Mr.  Fox  said: — "  I  am  not 
justifying  the  French — I  am  not  striving  to  absolve  them  from  blame,  either  in  their 
internal  or  external  policy.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  successive  rulers 
have  been  a^  bad  and  as  execrable,  in  various  instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic 
and  unprincipled  governments  that  the  world  ever  saw.  No  man  regrets.  Sir,  more 
than  I  do,  the  enormities  that  France  has  committed;  but  how  do  tiiey  bear  upon 
the  question  as  it  now  stands  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
of  peace,  because  France  has  perpetrated  acts  of  injustice?  Sir,  wc  cannot  acquit 
ourselves  upon  such  ground.  Sir,  we  have  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most  acri- 
monious invectives  against  Buonaparte — against  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct, 
and  against  the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  he  seized  upon  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment I  will  not  make^his  defence — I  think  all  this  sort  of  invective,  which  is  used 
only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  exceedingly  ill-timed, 
and  very  impolitic.**  He  thought  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox  then  was  exactly  appli- 
cable to  Don  Miguel  now;  and  the  language  which  he  applied  to  the  character  of 
Buonaparte  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  Don  Miguel.  Tlie  simple 
question  to  be  (lecided  in  such  case  was  only  who  was,  de/acto^  sovereign,  who  had 
a  sufficient  testimony  in  the  continued  obedience  of  his  subjects,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  authorities  of  the  country,  that  he  could  maintain  and  preserve  the  usual  rela* 
tions  with  other  states  ?  What  endless  disputes  would  be  caused  if  the  recognition 
of  sovereigns  were  made  to  depend  on  their  private  characters  ?  They  must  not  make 
a  public  enquiry  into  the  character  of  the  government,  but  into  that  of  the  individual; 
and  if  the  character  of  the  sovereign  were  bad,  the  government  was  to  be  considered 
as  deserving  of  no  faith  or  confidence.  If  they  were  to  look  at  the  private  character 
of  sovereigns,  they  could  keep  up  no  relations  with  the  Porte.  What,  also,  could  be 
done  with  respect  to  Morocco  or  Algiers  ?  He  repeated,  that  principles  of  public 
policy,  and  not  of  individual  character,  were  the  only  proper  guides  on  such  ques- 
tions. In  the  debate  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Fox  had  defeuded  the  principle,  that 
the  character  of  Buonaparte  should  not  weigh  with  the  government  of  England ;  and 
the  same  arguments  might  be  applied  to  Don  Miguel.  Mr.  Fox  observed,  ^*  It  was 
said  Cromwell  was  a  usurper,  but  would  it  not  have  been  insanity  in  France  and 
Spain  to  refuse  to  treat  with  him  because  he  was  a  usurper  ?  No,  Sir,  these  are 
not  the  maxims  by  which  governments  are  actuated.  They  do  not  enquire  so  much 
into  the  means  by  which  power  may  have  been  acquired,  as  into  the  fact  of  where 
the  power  resides.  The  people  did  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  Cromwell;  but 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  the 
high  tone  with  which  he  spoke  to  foreign  nations,  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
character  which  he  gave  to  the  English  name,  induced  the  natiuci  1.0 ^m:x3^vw^:&k.^'>:^>^<^ 
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usurpation;  and  that  we  must  not  try  Buonaparte  by  this  example"  Mr.  Fox 
scouted  the  idea,  that  if  tlie  government  were  not  fit  for  the  people  they  would  readily 
obey  it.  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  enough  for  us  that  the  people  did  obey  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  of  whatever  materials  it  might  be  composed.  That  principle  was 
now  applicable  to  Portugal.  However  strange  might  be  the  choice  made  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  character  of  their  sovereign  was  of  no  consequence  to  other  nations. 
His  Majesty's  government  had,  in  fact,  already  decided  every  question  which  could 
arise  as  to  character,  by  professing  neutrality.  We  had  determined  on  neutrality, 
and  the  question  was— had  neutrality  been  observed  ?  The  noble  lord  said,  that  his 
wishes  were  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro ;  but  if  the  noble  lord  had  suflTered  those  wishes 
to  influence  his  conduct  after  advising  his  Majesty  to  preserve  neutrality,  he  had 
done  wrong.  After  giving  such  advice,  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  measures 
of  neutrality,  as  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  nations,  should  be  enforced.  How  had 
the  government  maintained  this  neutrality  ?  The  speech  from  the  throne  declared 
that  non-interference  in  the  contest  which  exiite<l  should  guide  tlib  country,  and 
that  we  should  adhere  to  the  strictest  neutrality;  and  how  had  that  declaration  been 
followed?  Why,  large  parties  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  engaged  in  direct 
hostility  against  one  of  the  parties?  The  question  was,  whether,  in  suflTering  these 
expeditions  of  disciplined  troops  to  g^  from  our  shores,  we  had  preserved  neutrality  ? 
The  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  cases  of  individuals,  and  mentioned  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  and  others  who  had  entered  into  foreign  service;  but  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  individuals  entering  into  a  foreign  service  during  a  contest  between 
nations,  and  whole  fleets  going  from  our  shores,  to  assist  one  of  two  contending  par- 
ties. It  was  not  prudent  in  the  noble  lord  to  point  attention  to  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  such  cases,  because  the  government  had  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
pnnislt  such  individuals  as  were  guilty  of  that  very  breach  of  neutrality  which  the 
noble  lord  quoted  their  example  to  prove  had  not  been  broken.  The  noble  lord  had 
said  he  would  refer  the  House  to  tlie  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh — but  how  did 
that  apply  to  the  present  case?  The  argument  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  went  merely 
to  this — not  that  the  government  should  not  enforce  the  existing  law — not  that  they 
should  not  issue  a  proclamation  founded  on  statute-law,  but  that  they  should  not,  at 
the  remonstrance  of  Spain,  alter  the  law  and  adopt  a  new  course  of  legislation.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  said,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  demands  of  foreign  powers  if 
the  principle  were  once  admitted  that  our  system  of  jurisprudence  were  to  be  altered 
at  their  pleasure.  But  he  as  distinctly  asserted  that  the  law,  whatever  it  was,  ought 
to  be  enforced.  When  the  noble  lord  dwelt  with  so  much  satisfaction  on  the  argu- 
ment of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  entirely  refuted  the  arguments  of  one  of  his  own 
colleagues,  the  Judge-advocate,  who  replied  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  destroyed  every  principle  he  maintained ;  sustaining  one  of  the  ablest  argu- 
ments he  had  ever  heard  brought  forward  in  parliament  in  favour  of  this  principle — 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  neutrality  for  individual  members  of  the  state  to  carry  on 
war  after  the  state  itself  had  declared  its  neutrality.  These  opinions  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  were  not  subject  to  change.  He  asked  how  those  who  contended  that 
the  hostile  expedition  sent  from  this  country  was  not  at  variance  with  neutrality, 
could  reconcile  that  doctrine  with  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  grreat  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations.  But  knowing  the  distaste  of  the  House  for  such  references,  he  would 
merely  read  the  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judge-advocate — a  lawyer — a  raan 
deeply  versed  in  thepe  matters,  who  had  made  them  his  study,  and  whose  dehberate 
opinion,  thus  strongly  pronounced,  could  not  be  disputed.  He  said: — "On  the 
whole,  not  only  was  the  weight  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  not  a  single  authority,  or  the  shade  of  it,  could  be  found  in  oppoi^ition  to  this 
plain,  clear,  nnd  irrefutable  position,  that  when  a  neutral  nation  knowingly  permitted 
the  levying  of  troops  in  its  territory  by  one  of  two  contending  parties,  and  had  gone 
so  far  as  very  materially  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  then  such  nation  was  virtually 
departing  from  its  neutral  character,  and  assuming  that  of  an  enemy — at  the  same  time 
in  the  worst  manner,  because  not  directly."  This  position  was  deliberately  taken 
by  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  had  looked  into  the  authorities — by  a  man  chosen 
for  one  of  the  now  highest  law-oflScers,  who  laid  down  the  principle,  •*That  if  your 
subject  so  interfere  as  materially  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  in  that  case  it  is  a 
departure  from  neutrality  on  your  patl^  im^  \\.  \^  "vt^x^  iban  war,  because  you  are 
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exempting  yonrselves  from  responsibility."  He  did  not  contend  that  individuals 
entering  into  the  service  of  this  state  or  tiiat,  would  necessarily  call  upon  the 
government  for  interference;  but  if  the  gtvcrnment  took  no  means  whatever  to  pre- 
vent hostile  expeditions  sailing  from  our  arsenals,  which  vary  the  fortunes  of  the  war, 
then  he  aHSrmed  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  present  Judge- advocate,  that 
was  a  departure  from  the  established  principles  of  neutrality.  The  noble  lord 
referred  to  the  princi|;les  of  Mr.  Canning:  he  <aid,  Mr.  Canning  never  interfered, 
and  that  he  allowed  steam- boats  to  sail  without  men.  The  noble  lord  suid,  he 
believed  that,  with  respect  to  some  particular  vessel,  the  powers  of  the  law  were 
appealed  to;  but  that  Mr.  Canning  stated  that,  on  reference  to  the  law-officers,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  atiidavits  presented  did  not  bring  that  vessel  within  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  case  submitted  to  the  law- 
ufficers,  he  knew  not  what  weight  to  attach  to  their  opinion;  and,  consequently,  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  noble  lord's  remarks  were  well  founded.  But  there  was  a 
public  proclamation  issued  in  council,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  Secretary  of  State,  at 
a  period  when  this  very  question  arose: — ^*Is  it  consistent  with  the  avowed  neutrality  of 
this  country,  for  English  subjects  to  demean  themselves,  in  respect  to  hostilities,  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  pursued  by  the  sovereign  of  their  state?''  He  did  not  care 
about  the  case  of  a  single  vessel;  but  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  Canning  in  his 
capacity  of  Secretary  of  State,  that  British  subjects  were  contravening  the  authority 
of  the  British  government — what  course  did  Mr.  Canning  pursue,  and  what  prin- 
ciples did  he  lay  down.  Now  there  was  a  proclamation  of  the  king  in  council,  bearing 
dnte  October  4th,  1825,  which  was  most  important.  It  said,  **  Whereas  his  Majesty, 
being  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  and  states  of  Europe  and  America,  has  repeatedly 
declared  his  n>ya1  determination  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in  the 
different  contests  in  which  certain  of  those  powers  and  subjects  are  engaged  ;  and 
whereas  the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility  by  individual  subjects  of  his  Majesty 
against  any  power  or  state,  or  against  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  subjects  of 
any  power  or  state,  which,  being  at  peace  with  his  Majesty,  is  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  a  contc^t,  with  respect  to  which  his  Majesty  has  declared  his  determina- 
tion  to  be  neutral,  is  calculated  to  bring  into  question  the  sincerity  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  And  whereas,  if  his  Majesty's  subjects  cannot  be  effectually  restrained 
from  such  unwarranted  commission  of  acts  of  hostility,  it  may  be  justly  apprehended 
that  the  government  of  England  nii^ht  be  thereby  liable" — and  so  on.  *^  His 
Majesty  does  hereby  enjoin  all  his  Mnjesty's  subjects,  strictly  to  observe  as  well 
towards  the  Greeks  as  all  other  belligerents  with  whom  his  Majesty  is  at  peace, 
neutrality  and  respect  for  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which  his  Majesty  has  always 
continued  to  exercise  when  his  Majesty  has  himself  been  unhappily  engaged  in  war." 
That  was  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Canning  held,  and  on  which  his  Majesty's 
ministers  ought  now  to  act.  At  a  period  when  all  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  were 
in  favour  of  Greece,  did  Mr.  Canning  come  down  to  the  House  and  excite  its 
feeling,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  painting  iu  glowing  colours  the  atmcities  com- 
mitted by  the  Sublime  Porte?  Did  he  try  to  raise  their  passions  by  detailing  the 
slaughter  of  1,500  Janissaries,  in  one  night,  at  Constantinople?  No:  he  said,  **  We 
have  maintained  certain  relations  with  this  power.  If  its  subjects  have  a  right  of 
complaint,  let  them  obtain  redress  for  their  own  wrongs  by  force;  but  the  policy  of 
England,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  dictate  to  us  not  to  meddle  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations — not  to  enquire  into  the  details  of  the  seraglio 
of  the  Grand  Sultan — not  to  investigate  the  atrocities  he  may  have  committed  against 
this  man  or  against  that  woman.  He  is  recognised  by  hisown  subjects — he  is  recogpised 
by  the  constituted  authorities — and  it  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  constitute  ourselvc* 
the  jiidges  of  his  conduct."  The  noble  lord  who  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Canning,  had  it  in  that  proclamation  in  aid  of  that  of  his  Judge- advocate,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Judge- advocate  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Canning  were 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  noble  lord  maintained  the  alarming  proposition — 
that  the  subjects  of  this  country  had  a  right  to  judge  for  themselves  into  what  hostili- 
ties they  would  enter.  The  noble  lord  said  the  dominion  of  all  law  was  at  an  end: 
the  king's  government  maintained  its  neutrality — it  gave  orders  to  its  own  ships  of 
war  to  abstain  from  interference;  but  it  wa.v  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  what  tbie 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  did.     He  lamented  to  Ue«tt  ^^vl^Vv  ^\NiNi«\\x'5i.,>4ww>»s»^'>&.'>8^ 
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were  practically  acted  upon  vith  respect  to  powerful  states,  there  could  be  no 
security  for  the  continuance  of  peace  fur  a  single  year.  It  might  serve  to  neglect 
the  observance  of  such  a  principle  in  the  case  of  Pi  rtugal;  it  might  be  wed  to 
neglect  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  not  the  power  to  avenge  their  wrongs;  but 
neglect  it  either  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  case  of  France,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  Why,  if  the  noble  lord  were  to  maintain,  in  case  a 
powerful  insurrrection  had  arisen  in  La  Vendee,  directed  against  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  France,  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  entire  indifference 
whether  Charles  X.,  residing  at  Holyrood,  had  employed  ;£200,000  or  ^£300,000 
in  the  purchase  of  steam-boats — had  employed  British  officers,  concurring  with  him 
in  political  principles,  in  the  command  of  hostile  expeditions —and  had  directed  that 
rbrce  against  the  lawful  authority  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  eastern  coast  of  France, 
could  he  have  expected  that  France  would  not  have  remonstrated,  and  would  it  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  noble  lonl  to  iiave  said,  in  answer  to  those  remonstrances, 
"  These  are  the  unauthorized  acts  of  the  king's  subjects?*'  Would  the  government, 
after  complaint  made  of  the  unauthorized  nature  of  the  acts,  have  ordered  the  release 
of  the  vessels,  and  refused  to  hear  additional  evidence  of  the  illegality  of  thu  traUii- 
action  when  it  was  offered?  In.the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  the  black  population,  if  individuals,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  that 
population  as  to  their  rights,  should  employ  themselves  as  they  pleased  in  advancing 
and  promoting  that  insurrection — would  it  beasufficient  answer  on  our  part  tosav  to  the 
United  States,  ^^  This  is  done  without  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Ei  gland — 
individuals  are  making  use  of  our  force,  but  we  cannot  help  it — they  are  making  use 
of  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position,  in  order  to  carry  sword  and  flame  into 
the  territories  of  a  country  towards  which  we  are  professing  friendship,  but  we  cannot 
interfere?'*  It  would  be  utterly  impossible — and  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  act  on  any  such  doctrine!  Imagine  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  France — the  right  of  suc- 
cession— and  conceive  the  immense  advantages  which  our  position  would  give  to  one 
of  the  hostile  powers,  if  we  allowed  him  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Was  it  possible  to  say, 
that  a  government,  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  had  no  power  to 
control  its  subjects  in  the  prosecution  of  their  warlike  designs?  And,  above  all,  could  it 
be  said  that  commissioned  officers  of  the  king — men  who  have  obtained  naval  and  mili- 
tary experience  by  service  in  the  armies  and  fleets  of  England — that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  rendering  their  skill,  experience,  and  bravery  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  another  state?  Over  them,  at  least,  the  king  had  a  direct  control;  his  Majesty 
might  issue  a  proclamation  directing  them  to  return  to  this  country,  and  he  had  the 
power  of  enforcing  his  orders.  It  had  been  asked,  why  should  invidious  comparisons 
be  drawn  between  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Admiral  Sartorius  ?  He  had  heard  no 
such  invidious  comparisons.  He  did  not  ask  the  government  to  withdraw  its  sub- 
jects from  the  service  of  one  of  these  conflicting  powers,  but  from  both,  if  their 
assistance  to  either  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  upon  which  this  government  ought  to  have  proceeded.  That  was  the 
course  which  the  government  ought  to  have  pursued,  in  conformity  with  its  own 
declared  principles.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  subjects  of  the  king  should  have  the 
power  of  making  war  against  a  power  towards  which  the  country  was  pledged  to 
remain  neutral.  He  did  not  speak  of  a  few  individuals  going  to  the  opposite  side, 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  American  war.  His  objection  was  not  so  much 
against  individual  instances,  as  against  the  system  of  sending  out  expeditions  such 
as  bach  been  known  to  leave  Falmouth  and  Spithead.  To  treat  such  expeditions  as 
the  acts  of  individuals  merely,  was  laying  down  a  dangerous  principle — a  principle 
which  would  lead  to  war,  and  a  war  in  which  he  thought  we  could  not  fail  to  be 
involved.  He  now  came  to  consider  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  gallant  member.  To  the  first  of  those  propositions  he  could  have  no  possible 
objection,  because  it  merely  stated  the  regret  of  the  House  at  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  in  Portugal.  The  hon.  gentleman  called  on  the  House,  by  his  resolution, 
to  express  their  regret  at  the  continuance  of  the  contest  in  Portugal ;  to  that  he  had 
no  objection,  but  to  the  extraordinary  non  sequitur  which  followed,  he  certainly  could 
not  asM'nt.  The  h'on.  gentleman  called  upon  the  House  to  express  their  grateful 
AcAnow/eJgments  for  the  judic\ous  poWc'j  "wVvvch  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  pursued 
ia  relatha  to  that  country.    That  piA\e^'  '?ias, VcvXvv^^V^uW^  \sw>\^v>i\>fe^^^x^Ra!lQd  ; 
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fi»r  the  present  hostilities  in  Portugal  were,  in  his  opinion,  mainly  the  insult  of 
the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  government.  What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  Don  Pedro's  success  ?  He  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  between  his 
Majesty's  government  and  Spain,  published  in  the  Aug,'ibyrg  Gazette^  in  which  they 
interdicted  Spain  from  interfering  with  the  contest  in  Portugal ;  and  they  laid  down 
this  undeniable  basis  of  neutrality — that  the  independence  of  Portugal  would  be  but 
a  phrase  without  a  meaning,  if  the  sovereign  of  that  country  were  to  be  placed  upon 
the  throne,  not  by  the  rights  of  birth,  or  by  the  support  uf  the  nation,  but  by  the 
bayonets  of  foreigners.  He  would  ask,  then,  if  Don  Pedro  succeeded,  to  what  would 
he  owe  his  success  but  to  foreign  bayonets  ?  There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  sovereign 
put  to  a  severer  task  than  Don  Miguel.  What  was  the  result?  Why,  notwith- 
standing his  breach  of  fidelity,  there  was  still  proof  that  he  held  his  power  by  the  will 
of  the  people.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  question  to  consider — did  the  people  of 
Portugal,  or  did  they  not,  approve  of  Don  Miguel  as  their  sovereign  ?  What  were 
the  facts  ?  The  second  city  in  the  country  bad  been  for  several  months  in  the 
possession  of  Don  Pedro ;  yet  not  one  single  village — no  constituted  authorities 
— no  class  of  the  people,  had  declared  in  his  favour.  The  Portuguese  had  declared 
their  preference  of  the  rule  of  Don  Miguel  to  that  of  Don  Pedro.  If  ever  there  was 
a  temptation  for  men  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the  existing  government  to  declare 
their  dissatisfaction,  it  was  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  There  was  both  temptation 
and  opportunity ;  for  the  governments  of  England  and  France  had  thrown  their 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  Don  Pedro.  What,  then,  would  be  the  consequence 
of  Don  Pedro's  success  ?  He  would  answer  them  in  their  own  words,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Portugal  would  become  a  phrase  without  a  meaning,  if  that  sovereign 
were  elevated  to  the  throne,  not  by  the  support  of  the  nation,  but  by  the  bayonets 
of  foreigners.  Let  the  aid  he  derived  from  our  forts  and  arsenals  be  withdrawn  from 
him>  and  he  would  be  immediately  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  The  best  feelings, 
the  pride,  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese,  revolted  at  the  attempt  to  impose  his  rule 
over  them  by  foreign  aid ;  and,  if  the  attempt  proved  successful,  indignation  would, 
for  ag^s  to  come,  be  universally  felt  throughout  the  nation.  If  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  thought  fit  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Greece  and  Holland  and  Belgium,  what  right  had  they  to  interdict 
Spain  from  interfering  in  those  of  Portugal,  especially  since  they  had  not  themselves 
maintained  a  like  neutrality  ?  How  much  more  right  had  not  opain  so  to  interfere 
upon'the  principles  of  intervention  avowed  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  ?  How  much 
more  dangerous  to  Spain  was  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in  Portugal !  Why,  he 
would  ask  in  conclusion,  was  not  Don  Miguel  recognised  two  years  ago,  when  the 
whole  people  of  Portugal  were  satisfied  with  his  sway  ?  What  the  vote  of  the  House 
might  be  on  the  present  question  he  did  not  know.  For  himself,  having  uniformly 
disapproved  of  the  policy  pursued  by  government  with  respect  to  Portugal,  deeming 
it  both  unjust  to  the  Portuguese  people  and  dangerous  to  this  country ;  and  thinking, 
besides,  that  the  success  of  the  favoured  party  would  be  fraught  with  still  more  danger 
and  injustice,  he  should  refuse  to  give  his  assent  to  the  propositions  brought  forward 
that  night. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  explanation,  said  that  he  never  denied  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  interfere  to  prevent  the  levying  of  men  for  foreign  service,  but  only  expressed  a 
doubt  of  that  nght  being  practicable  of  enforcement  in  many  instances. 

Viscount  Palmerston  having  replied,  the  House  divided — Ayes,  361 ;  Noes,  98 ; 
Majority,  263.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  an  address  ordered  to  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty. 
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JuNB  7,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  writs,  issued  or  sealed  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  law  side  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  from  the  last  day  of  April  to  the  10th  of  June,  1832,  distinguish- 
ing in  how  many  of  those  cases  clergymen  were  plaintiffs;  also,  a  similar  retu^tiOL  C<st 
the  same  period  in  the  year  1833. 
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A  desultory  eonyersation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU 
sugprested  to  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  the  propriety  of  postponing  for  the  present, 
tlie  introduction  of  any  measure  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  Establishuient. 

Lord  Althorp  found  it  impoc^sible  to  do  so;  and  it  certainly  was  his  intention,  and 
be  should  feel  it  his  duty,  to  press  the  measures  with  reference  to  the  Church  this 
session. 

Sia  Robert  Pekl  thought,  that  it  would  Tacilitate  the  other  business  of  the  ses- 
sion if  the  noble  lord  would  postpone  the  English  Tithe  Commutation  Bill  to  the 
next  session,  or  refer  its  detaiU  to  a  committee  above- stairs.  In  the  preseiit  state 
of  the  business,  it  could  not  be  exi>ected  that  they  could  get  into  the  committee  on 
the  bill  ib  \e^s  than  a  month  from  this  time.  They  would  then  be  in  the  dog-days, 
and  he  need  not  remind  the  House  of  the  great  diiticulty  of  getting  a  full  attendance 
at  that  time  of  the  year;  and,  certainly,  the  dry  discussion  on  the  details  of  the 
mea>ure  would  be  no  great  inducement  to  members  to  attend.  He  would,  therefore, 
urge  the  propriety  of  sending  the  details  of  the  bill  to  a  committee  up-stairs.  The 
present  state  of  business  on  the  paper  was  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  House.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  tlmt  it  could  be  gone  through  in  the  present  session.  He  was 
aware  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  control  over  the  business  brought  forward  by  others, 
but  he  had  over  the  business  of  government ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  new  business  to  be  brouglit  in  until  at  least  there  was  some  prospect 
of  disposing  of  what  they  had  already  before  them.  He  should  wish  that  the  noble 
lord  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  consider  the  actual  state  of  the  public  busiues.s, 
and  then  decide  on  what  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  ;  for 
what  with  the  attendance  at  the  early  sittings  of  the  House>  the  attendance  in  com- 
mittees up-stairs.  and  the  late  sittings  in  the  House  at  night,  and  allowing  some 
short  time  for  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  it  was  impossible  that  members  could 
get  through  the  business  which  now  stood  on  the  book ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
this  pressure,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  Solicitor-general  give  notice 
of  a  hill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  There  should,  he  repeated,  be 
some  understanding  with  government  as  to  the  business  which  was  to  be  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  the«House. 

After  a  short  dbcussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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June  21,  1833. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  and  a  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

On  clause  147  being  read,  a  warm  and  animated  discussion  ensued;  rising  after 
Mr.  O'Connell, — 

SiE  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
warm  confiiet  which  had  arisen,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  opinion 
he  had  originally  entertained  with  respect  to  this  clause.  He  came  down  to  the 
House  this  evening,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  cordial  support  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Ncwcastle-under- Line,  that  whatever  surplus  thtre 
might  be  from  the  improved  value  of  the  bishop's  lands  should  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  object  of  that  amend- 
ment seemed  to  him  to  be  fully  answered  by  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  he  therefore  supposed  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  think  it  nei-rs- 
sary  to  press  his  amendment.  But  there  was  one  observation  he  must  notice.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  said,  that  this  measure  of  the  government 
had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  a  compromise  ^ith  their  op|K)nents.  For  himself, 
he  utterly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  such  compromise,  and  he  declared  that, 
when  he  entered  that  House  this  evening,  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  government.  He  disapproved'of  all  compromises,  and  he  owed  it  to  the  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  acted  to  say  they  did  the  same.  In  giving  his  assent,  therefore. 
to  any  part  of  the  bill,  he  was  free  as  air  as  to  the  rest,  and  in  public  matteri*  that 
B  IIS  me  course  he  should  generaW^j  i^>iY^w«.    He  disa^pnvcd  of  comprcmv^s.  for 
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when  once  they  were  made,  they  not  only  did  not  gain  the  confidence  of  an  opponent, 
but  they  most  certainly  lost  that  of  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  follow  and 
rely  upon  those  who  made  it.  He  entirely  approved  of  the  course  the  government 
had  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  in  omitting  this  clause,  but  he  did  not  much 
rejoice  in  it,  for  he  was  able  to  show  that  there  never  would  and  never  could  be  a 
surplus.  The  principle  against  which  he,  on  another  occasion,  had  protested  was, 
not  that  they  had  no  right  to  apply  Church  property  to  secular  purposes — for  he  had 
no  occasion  to  dispute  that  point — but  that,  if  the  legislature  gave  a  new  value  to 
Church  property,  that  new  value  belonged  to  the  Church  alone.  But  of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary propositions  ho  had  ever  heard,  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
who  was  always  complaining  of  absenteeism,  and  who,  nevertheless,  proposed  to 
abolish  all  but  four  Irish  bishops ;  and  for  this  reason,  of  all  others,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  sit  in  parliament,  was  the  most  extraordinary.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  remedy  the  non-residence  of  the  higher  clergy. 
He  should  say  no  more  now,  than  that  he  supported  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  with  respect  to  this  clause ;  but  in  doing  so  he  did  not  think  himself 
pledged  to  agree  to  any  other  clause  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill : — 
Ayes,  149;  Noes,  280;  Majority,  131.  The  House  resumed — the  committee  to  sit 
again. 

Ju5E  24,  1833. 

On  the  56th  clause,  which  had  been  postponed,  being  read, — 

Mr.  O^Connell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  of  totally  repealing  the  7th  of 
George  IV.,  which,  he  contended,  perpetuated  the  worst  machinery  of  the  Irish 
Vestry  system.  Without  this  repeal  the  clause  would  be  wholly  inefficacious  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  Catholics  from  the  Vestry-cess. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  never  heard  a  question  mooted  where  there  appeared  so  little 
real  ground  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  do  away  with  an 
exclusive  Protestant  vestry  altogether.  That  was  done,  and  all  that  was  retained 
was  what  might  be  effected  for  general  purposes  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  indis- 
criminately. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  contended  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  7th  George  IV. ;  but  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  by 
which  any  provision  existed  for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  At  present  some  provision  was 
allowed  to  be  made  for  the  poor,  and,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  Roman  Catholics 
must  benefit  by  it.  He  would  take  from  the  return  before  him  St  Mary's  parish. 
There  a  sum  of  X248  was  voted  by  the  vestry,  to  which  Catholics  were  admitted. 
Of  this  one  item  was  £40  for  coffins  for  the  poor.  Of  that  it  could  not  be  doubted 
Catholics  had  their  share.  The  next  item  was  £100  for  foundlings,  and  here  also 
the  same  principle  would  apply.  The  system  of  thus  providing  for  deserted  children 
might  be  in  itself  unwise;  but  was  this  and  all  the  other  aids  thus  afforded  to  be  at 
once  done  away  with,  and  without  any  substitute  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  Catholics,  though  legally  admissible  to  these  vestries, 
were  in  fact  excluded.  In  Dublin,  they  were  held  in  vestry-rooms  perhaps  twelve 
feet  by  ten  in  extent,  and  the  mass  of  tlie  parishoners  were  kept  out.  As  to  the 
£40  for  coffins  in  St.  Mar}'*s  parish,  he  would  allege  that  not  10s.  of  that  sum  were 
applied  to  the  burial  of  Catholics.  His  objection  was  to  the  machinery  of  the  7th 
George  IV.,  which  was  highly  obnoxious. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  O^Connell^s  amendment  was  negatived  by  189  to  48 ;  majority, 
141.     The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

On  clause  110  being  put,  which  enacts  that  the  commissioners  may  suspend  the 
appointment  of  clerks  to  rectories,  &c.,  where  divine  worship  shall  have  been  inter- 
mitted for  three  years, — 

Sir  Rodebt  Veel  said,  that  his  objection  to  the  proposition  before  the  House 
was,  that  instead  of  encouraging  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  parishes  where 
it  had  not  been  for  some  time  performed,  the  bill  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of 
preventing  its  performance  in  future.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asks  whether  wc 
would  have  a  church  built  in  every  parish,  whether  there  was  a  congregation  there 
or  not?  By  no  means — but  in  parishes  where  it  might  not  be  deemed  advisable  to 
build  a  church,  it  might  be  advisable  to  license  a  house  for  divine  secxlcA.  ^<&^\^ 
94— Vol.  IL 
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not  certainly  mean  to  saj,  that  even  out  of  these  funds  they  should  in  every  case  be 
at  the  expense  of  buiidingf  a  church ;  but  the  utmost  benefit  having  arisen  from  pro- 
viding a  house  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  where  there  was  no  church,  he 
did  not  think  the  House  ought  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  could  not 
be  attended  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  expense  of  Duikiinff  a  church.  The  House 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  plan,  when  he  stated  that  even  in  the 
wild  districts  of  Cunnemara,  where  there  was  generally  supposed  to  be  no  Protestant 
population,  congregations  had  come  to  places  so  licensed.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
list  of  the  houses  licensed  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation had  an  immense  preponderance.  By  this  list  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
houses  was  attended  by  a  congregation  amounting  to  1*20,  another  by  a  congrega- 
tion of  sixty,  and  a  third  by  a  congregation  of  seventy-five.  Now,  although  the 
House  might  not  deem  it  right  to  build  churches  for  these  small  congregations,  he 
did  contend  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
attending,  divine  worship.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appeared  to  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  measure  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland;  but 
he  must  say,  that  he  greatly  doubted  whether  the  biU  contained  any  thing  which 
could  compensate  for  the  shock  which  that  ^  and  other  clauses  would  give  to  Protes- 
tant feeling  in  that  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  justification  of  the  clause, 
to  which  he  had  previously  adverted,  referred  the  House  to  the  return  upon  the  table, 
showing  the  number  of  benefices  in  which  divine  worship  had  not  been  performed 
for  three  years ;  but  the  return  was  so  imperfect  as  hardly  to  afitird  the  House  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  Taking  it,  however,  as  he  found  it,  be  conld 
not  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  which  the  clause  was  intended  to  remedy 
was  a  very  crying  one.  He  took  up  the  first  page,  and  he  found  that  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher  there  was  not  a  single  benefice  to  which  the  clause  would  apply.  He 
turned  to  the  next  uiocese — that  of  Meath— and  he  found  eight  benefices  in  which 
divine  service  had  not  been  performed  for  the  last  three  years.  But  oat  of  these 
eight  there  were  only  two  to  which  the  clause  could  apply,  for  the  remaining  six 
were  in  the  hands  of  lay  patrons.  In  Down  he  foimd  only  two  benefices  returned, 
but  in  neither  of  them  would  the  clause  apply.  In  the  next  diocese^  there  was  only 
one  benefice  to  which  the  clause  could  apply — so  that  in  the  three  first  pages  of  the 
return  he  did  not  find  more  than  three  benefices  to  which  the  clause  would  apply; 
and  was  it,  he  would  ask,  worth  while  to  adopt  so  dangeroiis  a  principle  where  the 
evil  complained  of  wa.s,  comparatively  speaking,  of  so  trifiing  a  nature  f  He  went 
on,  and  found  that  in  Raphoe  and  Drumore  there  were  no  benefices  to  which  the 
clause  would  apply — and  that  in  Ossory,  out  of  twelve  benefices,  in  which  divine 
service  had  not  been  performed  for  three  years,  there  were  onlv  six  which  came 
within  its  provilsions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted  Limerick,  in  whicb 
there  were  sixteen  benefices  to  which  the  clause  v^uld  apply.  [Mr.  Stanley: 
twenty-seven].  Yes,  twenty-seven  benefices  in  the  whole,  but  only  fifteen  or  six- 
teen upon  which  the  clause  could  be  brought  to  act.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  had 
vre  any  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  benefices,  'of  the  amount  of  the  population,  or 
now  far  the  licensing  a  house  for  divine  service  might  be  found  expedient.  He 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  consulted 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  House  should  pause  before  it  led  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  to  believe  that  parliament  was  capable  of  countenancing  any  plan  which 
discouraged  the  Protestant  religion.  Suppose,  as  had  been  well  uiiged  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw),  that  the 
oriociple  now  about  to  be  acted  upon  had  been  adopted  in  the  year  1800.  Since 
that  |)eriod  500  churches  and  500  glebe^hf^jses  had  been  built  in  Ireland,  and  there 
-K&s  no  doubt  that  half  of  them  never  would  have  been  built,  had  such  a  bill  as  that 
tiicn  before  the  House  been  passed  thirty  years  ago ;  and  of  course,  so  many  placed 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  resident  dei^man,  and  the  means  of 
attending  divine  service.  What  he  would  now,  however,  ask  of  the  House  was,  not 
that  a  Church  should  be  built  in  every  parish,  but  that  a  house  should  be  allo%«ed 
to  be  licensed  where  divine  service  might  be  performed,  in  those  parishes  wherein 
the  building  of  a  church  might  be  too  expensive,  and  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  deduct 
the  number  of  benefices  from  the  return  to  which  the  clause  would  not  apply,  he 
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would  see  that  the  practical  result  would  be  smitll  indeed,  and  would  but  ill  cum- 
pcnsate  for  the  offence  which  would  be  given  by  it  to  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ire- 
land, and^'  for  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  to  remove  all  difficulty,  was  willing  to  take  the  date  of  the 
return  as  the  period  from  which  the  three  years  should  be  computed.  He  there* 
fore  moved  to  insert  the  words,  '*  three  years  next  preceding  the  1st  of  Febniary, 
1833." 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  clauses  to  148,  and  the 
House  resumed;  the  comriiiitee  to  sit  next  day. 

June  25,  1833. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  on  moving  the  first  part  of  schedule  A,  fixing  the  yearly  tax 
chargeable  upon  all  benefices— observed,  that  the  schedule  had  been  formed  on  the 
principle  of  a  per  ceutage,  increasiog  according  to  the  value  of  the  living,  and 
commencing  at  5  per  cent,  upon  livings  of  £200  value. 

Sir  Roubbt  Pkel  said,  that  he  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  few  observations  and  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  must  first 
give  his  opinion  as  a  general  proposition — that  tliis  was  a  most  unfortunate  time  for 
setting  about  to  impose  a  fixed  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  when 
there  existed  such  peculiar  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  that  income.  Why,  the 
House  had,  within  no  extended  period,  been  under  the  necessity  of  voting  two 
separate  sums  of  money  to  the  Irish  Church,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  law  for  the  attainment  of  their  legal 
rights.  For  all  he  could  see,  they  would  still  labour  under  the  same  difficulties,  even 
after  November  this  year.  Whatever  might  be  the  result  of  this  measure,  he  was 
very  sorry  that  the  charge  shoidd  be  defrayed  by  a  graduated  income-tax;  and  he 
the  more  particularly  objected  to  it  from  the  precedent  which  it  would  be  establish- 
ing. It  was  the  more  extraordinary,  too,  after  the  strong  manner  in  which  the  idea 
of  a  graduated  property  or  income-tax  had  been  repudiated  by  ministers  themselves 
only  the  other  night.  But  the  great  question  he  wished  to  speak  to  was,  whe* 
ther  it  was  right,  proper,  or  expedient,  that  benefices  under  the  value  of  £800  a- 
year  should  be  taxed  at  all.  He  did  not  bdieve  that  the  ministers  themselves  were 
very  much  inclined  to  insist  upon  this  point;  and  he  felt  certain  that  the  unbiassed 
opinion  of  the  House  would  be  in  accordance  with  bis  amendment — that  no  bene- 
fice under  £900  a-year  should  be  taxed.  But  there  could  really  be  no  beneficial 
result  from  commencing  the  taxation  upon  livings  exceeding  £200;  the  tax  upon 
such  would  not  raise  more  than  £732  annually,  or  only  one- fortieth  part  of  the 
revenue  expected  to  be  thus  raised.  From  this  the  expenses  of  the  collection  and  of 
litigation  must  be  deducted;  and,  when  this  was  done,  he  felt  satisfied  that  not  more 
than  £500  clear  vrould  accrue  from  the  taxation  of  these  small  livings.  He,  therefore, 
would  urge  his  proposition  on  the  ground  of  good  financial  policy,  which  was,  to 
avoid  raising  such  a  tax  in  payments  of  58.  or  10s.  from  each  individual.  But, 
apart  from  all  financial  questions,  ho  would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  zealously  performing  his  spiritual  duties,  nut  very  capable  of 
managing  pecuniary  affairs,  and  having  a  family,  with  an  income  of  £300  a-year, 
was  a  fit  subject  for  taxation  P  Such  a  man  had  also  to  answer  the  demands  of  charity, 
and  the  tax  would  draw  from  his  means  to  answer  them.  On  all  these  grounds  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley)  would  consent  to  leave 
untouched  the  clergyman  of  £300  per  annum— an  income  only  sufficient  to  support 
his  family  with  decency. 

Mr.  Stanley  remarked,  in  reply,  that  if  the  House  thought  the  rate  he  had  men- 
tioned too  hiffh,  he  was  sure  tnat  his  Majesty's  government  would  make  no  objec- 
tion, and  he  snould  certainly  make  none,  to  adopting  the  more  liberal  proposition 
of  the  rifrht  hon.  baronet     He  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  though  that  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  principal  of  a 
graduated  property-tax,  he  was  prepared  to  show,  upon  a  first-rate  authority,  that 
such  a  tax  was  most  equitable.  The  question  had  been  discussed  by  La  Place  in  his 
^*  Theory  of  Probabilities,"  and  whenever  the  subject  should  be  discussed  he  should 
be  prepared  to  support  his  views  by  that  authority. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  would  readily  bow  to  the  authority  of  La  Place  on  a  question  of 
pure  mathematics,  but  on  the  question  of  a  graduated  property-tax,  there  were  two 
other  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  those  on  wiiich  La  Place  had 
reasoned.  La  Place  supposed  the  incomes  to  be  fixed,  and  did  not  consider  the 
mejins  of  acquiring  them.  La  Place  did  not  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  tax 
on  industry.  And  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  afraid  that  the  desire.to  accumulate 
wealth  would  be  greatly  abated  by  a  graduated  property-tax. 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  agreed  to»  and  the  schedule  as  amended 
was  order^  to  stand  part  of  the  bill.  The  Bill  to  be  report^.  The  House  re- 
sumed, and  the  report  brought  up,  read,  and  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration. 
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The  House  having  resolved  itselfjnto  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter  Acts^ — 

The  Chairman  put  the  first  resolution,  viz.: — ^*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  it  was  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  limited  period, 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges,  now  vested  by  law  in  that  Corporation,  subject 
to  provisions  hereafter  to  be  made." 

Colonel  Torrens  moved  as  an  amendment,  **  That  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  of  England  Charter  should  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  amendment  of  the  gallant 
colonel. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, — 

Sib  Rodekt  Peel  said,  that  lie  hoped  he  should  not  be  thought  guilty  of  disre- 
spect towards  the  House  if,  at  the  commencement  of  this  important  discussion,  he 
expressed  an  anxioiL<«  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  House,  and  the 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  great  question,  they  were  prepared  to  discuss  it  with 
patience,  at  least  without  manifesting  that  reluctance  to  hear  speeches  on  matters  of 
detail,  which  was  sometimes  manifested,  in  as  much  as  every  interest — the  commer- 
cial, the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural — was  deeply  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
this  important  matter.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one  question  to  which  they  could 
devote  their  time  with  more  advantage  to. their  constituents  and  the  country  at  large, 
than  that  of  placing  the  paper-currency  upon  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  basis. 
The  immediate  question  was,  whether  they  should  approve  of  the  first  resolution — 
namely,  that  the  Bank  Charter  should  be  renewed,  or  whether  they  should  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  to  another  session.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  thev  would  be  abandoning  their  duty  if  they  consented  to  postpone  the 
question.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  him  to  state  the  g^unds  upon  which  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  without  adverting  to  other  parts  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.  He  was  prepared  to  affirm  the  first  resolution,  declaring  the  expediency 
of  renewing  the  Bank  Charter,  because  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject  last  year,  satisfactorily  proved,  as 
far  as  the  authority  of  that  evidence  went,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  public  inte- 
rest that  there  should  be  but  one  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  in  ottier  that  it 
might  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  ur.divided  control  over  the  issue  of  paper,  and  give 
facilities  to  commerce  in  times  of  difficulty  and  alarm,  \ahich  it  could  not  give  with 
the  same  effect  if  it  were  subject  to  the  rivalry  of  another  estabiishmenL  'i'he 
Bank  of  England  was  at  least  us  well  constituted  as  any  other  bank  lor  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  public  business  of  the  country;  and  he  gaye  his  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  charter  be  renewed,  not  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  bank, 
but  because  it  had  been  proved  that  the  interests  of  commerce  reouired  that  there 
should  be  but  a  single  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  that  bank.  He  was  also  prepared  to  affirm  other  parts  of  the  resolution'*. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  assent  to  the  5th  resolution,  which  declared 
the  expediency  of  repealing  the  usury  laws  in  certain  cases.  lie  believed,  that  the 
effect  of  the  usury  laws  in  restricting  liberal  accommodation  in  times  of  cummercuu 
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panic  was  most  injarious;  and  he  thought  that,  by  permitting  bankers  to  obtain  full 
interest  on  their  money,  the  legislature  incurred  no  risk  of  endangering  the  welfare 
of  any  class  bv  preventing  loans  at  the  accustomed  rate  of  interest;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  supply  the  means  of  giving  relief  to  commerce  in  times  of  difficulty. 
With  respect  to  the  terms  which  the  noble  lord  had  made  with  the  bunk,  as  involved 
in  the  4th  resolution,  he  had  nothing  to  remark,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  subordinate  consideration.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  a  long  discur- 
sive speech  upon  every  topic  which  the  resolutions  embraced ;  and  therefore  he  should 
postpone,  for  the  present,  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  affect 
country  bankers,  and  joint-stock  banking- companies  now  established.  The  resolu- 
tions applying  to  them  did  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  noble  lord^s  plan  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England;  he  would  reserve,  therefore,  his  right 
to  discuss  them  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
public  interest,  if  country  bankers  were  to  be  so  far  restricted  that  they  could  not 
continue  advantageously  to  csurry  on  their  business,  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss 
at  the  present  moment;  but  there  was  one  portion  of  the  noble  lord^s  propositions, 
not  necessarily  forming  any  part  of  the  plan  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter, 
to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  g^ve  his  assent — namely,  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  second  resolution,  to  make  the  Bank  of  England  paper  a  legal  tender  in  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  lie  had  not  heard,  in  the  whole  coiirse  of  this  discussion,  any 
reason  whatever  assigned  for  this  measure.  It  was  very  difficult  to  predict  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  vast  change  in  the  existing  law  and  practice  of 
the  country;  and  that  man  would  be  guilty  of  great  presumption  who  should  be 
bold  enough  to  say,  that  the  consequences  must,  of  neqjssity,  be  prejudicial.  But  the 
onus  of  proving  the  pernicious  effect  of  such  a  measure  did  not  lie  with  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  was  bound  to  show  conclusive  reasons  for 
the  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  of  which  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  surprise. 
The  noble  lord  had  not,  however,  been  pleased  to  advance  a  single  argument  in  jus- 
tification of  his  resolution.  As  far  as  authority  went  on  this  subject,  he  thought, 
af^er  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  the  Bank  of  England,  it  had  been  an  admitted 
axiom  in  the  science  of  currency,  that  paper-money,  by  whatever  authority  issued, 
should  be  convertible  into  gold.  Every  one  must  recollect,  tlmt  Mr.  Burke,  when 
comparing  paper-money  in  England  with  the  French  assignats,  said,  that  **  Our 
pafier  is  of  value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of  none;  it  is  powerful  on 
Change,  because  in  Westminster-hall  it  is  impotent.  In  payment  of  a  debt  of  20s., 
a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  opinion,  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  paper- money,  was  shared  bv  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  in  1819, 
opposed  a  proposition  to  allow  engagements  to  bedischarged  in  Bank  of  England  paper, 
alleging,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  allow  one  country  bunker  to  discharge  his  obli- 
gations by  the  paper  of  another  banker.  At  present,  all  paper  issued  by  the  banking 
establishments  of  this  country  was  liable  to  be  exchanged  for  gold.  Hut  what  was 
it  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  do?  To  make  all  promissory •  notes,  all  debts,  and  even 
the  deposits  placed  in  banks,  payable  by  Bank  of  England  notes.  lie  could  not 
foresee  all  the  consequences  of  that  alteration,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  it,  unless 
the  noble  lord  showed  him  that  some  great  evil  was  to  be  averted,  or  some  positive 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  noble  lord  would  doubtless  tell  him,  that  periods 
of  panic  occasionally  occurred,  when  the  currency  of  the  country  was  ex])Oscd  to 
danger  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  gold;  but  he  tnisted  that  the  lloui^e 
would  recognise  the  clear  distinction  between  a  commercial  and  a  ]>olitical  panic.  An 
instance  of  a  commercial  panic  occurred  in  1825,  and  of  apolitical  panic  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  1832.  Those  panics  arose  from  two  different  causes,  and 
their  effects  were  different.  Since  1825,  there  had  been  no  instance  of  a  commercial 
panic,  because  precautions  were  then  taken  to  prevent  the  main  source  of  it,  by  abo- 
lishing the  £l  and  £2  notes;  the  circulation  of  which  notes  had  the  effect  of  ban- 
ishing gold  from  the  country,  of  causing  a  rise  of  prices,  and  of  encouraging  that 
undue  speculation  to  which  a  rise  of  prices,  caused  by  excessive  paper  issues,  will 
infallibly  lead.  What,  then,  was  the  noblelord^s  motive  for  proposing  to  make 
Bank  of  England  rotes  a  legral  tender?  Did  he  apprehend  a  commercial  panic?  It 
appeared,  he  believed  (though  he  spoke  not  from  accurate  knowledge,  for  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  committee) ;  but  it  appeared,  he  understood,  frota  the  evidence 
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taken  before  the  committee  on  trade  aiid  manufactures,  that  though  great  ^Yrofits  Were- 
not  obtained,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion; and  ttiey  were  flourishing  because  they  were  conducted  upon  a  sound  basis;* 
the  immeiliate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  being  a  sufficient  check  against 
excessive  issues  and  undue  speculation.  But  perhaps  tlie  noble  lord  wished  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  and  the  efi^ects  of  political  panics;  and  did  the  noble  lord 
really  think  that  any  measure  founded  on  those  resolutions  would  answer  that  end  ? 
Political  panic  owed  its  origin  to  very  different  causes  from  commercial  panic?  It 
was  not  produced  by  any  undue  stimulus  given  to  trade;  but  by  apprehensions  that 
the  institutions  of  government  were  in  danger,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England,  being 
connected  with  the  government,  might  consequently  be  unable  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments. This  was  tlie  case  in  May,  1832,  at  which  period,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  notes  of  countr}'  bankers  were  considered  at  least  equally  as  good  as  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  some  cases  were  preferred  to  them.  He 
admitted  tliat  there  was  a  difficulty  in  devising  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
political  panics;  but  he  thought  that  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  would  totally 
fail  in  effecting  that  object.  When  once  the  people  doubted  the  stability  of  tho 
government,  they  would  naturally  entertain  doubts  of  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  They  would  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  demand  payment  in  gold  for  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  if  such  demand  were  made  simultaneously  and 
universally,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  directors  of  tlie  bank  wonld  not  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  in  their  coffbrs  to  meet  it.  The  inevitable  eonsequence 
would  then  be  national  bankrupted'.  Did  tho  noble  lord,  in  his  plan,  take  any 
efl'ectual  precaution  against  poetical  panic?  He  had  been  told  that,  in  Dublin,  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  actually  at  discount  in  May  1832.  A  banker  in 
that  city  paid  £600  or  J^OO  to  one  of  his  customers  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  agitation  and  alarm  which  then  prevailed,  a  doubt  was  enter- 
tained (an  absurd  one,  certainly)  of  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  banker  was  offered  a  considerable  premium  to  take  back  the  notes,  and  to  pay  in 
gold.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  received  the 
notes ;  but  in  transactions  of  this  kind  the  apprehensions  of  ignorant  and  fearful 
people  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  from  the  contagion  of  such  apprehensions 
arose  all  the  danger  and  all  the  difficulty.  Against  this,  it  was  their  business  to  guard 
by  every  means  in  their  power;  but  he  very  much  doubted  whether  the  step  which  the 
noble  lord  proposed  to  take,  would,  in  any  respect,  be  a  protection  against  the 
recurrence  (»f  political  panic;  because  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  noble  lord^s 
plan  was,  to  substitute  for  country  paper  the  paper  of  that  company  who  were  the 
bankers  of  the  government,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  by 
providing  a  much  less  expensive  substitute.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord, 
far  from  providing  any  security  against  political  panics,  would  in  fiict  be  likely 
to  render  them  more  certain  and  more  disastrous.  He  had  heard  it  asserted,  tliat 
nothing  could  be  more  insecure  than  our  present  system  of  currency.  He 
entirely  dissented  from  that  statement.  If  they  were  to  have  a  system  of  paper 
money  at  all,  founded  on  a  basis  of  the  precious  metals,  he  doubted  whether 
they  could  have  one  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  that  which  existed  at  present. 
It  did  not  give  any  security  against  a  political  panic;  and  what  system  could? 
But  it  guarded  the  country,  as  effectually  as  the  nature  of  things  admitted,  against  a 
commercial  panic.  Country  bankers  now  had  the  option  of  discharging  their  en- 
gagements in  gold,  or  in  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  their  notes;  but  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  a  political  panic,  the  noble  lord 
proposed  to  pass  a  law  to  enable  the  banker  to  pay,  and  to  compel  the  customer  to 
take,  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Was  it  possible  to  correct  erroneous  im- 
pressions by  statute- law,  or  to  inspire  confidence  by  compulsion?  Before  he  pro- 
ceeded  further,  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  branch  banks  of 
the  Bank  of  England  should  pay  in  gold  the  paper  issued  by  the  bank  in  London  ? 
[Lord  Althorp:  No.]  He,  then,  understood  that  the  branch  banks  could  only  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  gold  that  paper  which  they  themselves  issued ;  and  that  all  Bank 
cf  England  paper  issued  in  London,  would,  only  be  payable  in  London,  and  not  at 
the  branch  banks.  He  did  not  consider  that  part  of  the  measure  at  all  calculated  to 
gain  public  confidence.    The  noble  lord,  must  be  fully  aware,  that  when  a  panio 
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occurred,  a  great  demand  for  gold  took  |[>lace,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  it 
by  making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender,  not  imagining  that  the  lioUers  of 
them  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  them  to  London  to  get  them  cashed,  or  to  a 
branch  bank  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant;  and  tliis  was  the  security  which  the  noble 
lord  thought  an  effectual  one  against  a  political  panic.  The  noble  lord  had  argued, 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  having  no  control  over  the  issue  of  the  country  bank 
notes,  hi^  consequently  no  control  over  the  exchanges ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  this  state  of  things,  he  proposed  to  extend  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England 
paper.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  argument,  it 
was  necessary  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  country  bank-notes  with  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  circulation.  Was  it  fitting  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
monetary  system  like  that  which  was  proposed,  without  looking  at  the  proportion 
which  the  country  bank  paper  bore  to  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England? 
One  hon.  gentleman  had  estimated  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper  at  five* 
sixths  of  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country.  This  estimate  appeared  unduly  large ;  it 
probably  could  not  be  correct ;  but,  supposing  that  the  country  bank  paper  amounted  to 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  paper  eircuhoion,  could  its  effect  on  the  exchanges 
be  80  gpreat  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  House  to  give  the  lUnk  of  England  the 
proposed  control  over  the  paper  circulation  of  the  whole  country  ?  But  would  the 
control  of  the  Bank  of  England  over  the  whole  paper  circulation  of  the  country  be  so 
immediate  as  the  noble  lord  expected  ?  Supposing  that  the  noble  lord's  plan  was 
successful,  and  that  country  bank  paper  was  banished  from  the  circulation,  would 
not  the  joint-stock  companies  and  other  banking  establishments  require  from  the 
Bank  of  England  a  guarantee  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  bank-  notes  ?  The 
time  might  arrive  when  these  several  establishments  would  feel  it  necessary  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  credit  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  precisely  at  the  same 
moment  the  Bank  of  England  might  find  it  desirable  to  restrict  its  own  issues  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  an  unfavourable  exchange.  At  one  period,  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
land,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  commercial  company,  and  desirous  of  making  the 
largest  profit  possible,  might  deal  very  liberally  with  the  jdnt-stock  companies, 
and  guarantee  them  a  large  amount  of  notes,  and  by  that  guarantee  the  Bank  must 
abide,  however  prejudiciu  it  might  be  at  the  particular  moment  to  the  country.  He 
therefore  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  policy  of  giving  the  monopoly  of  the  paper 
circulation  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  if  the  noble  lord's  plan  should  be  adopted, 
he  very  much  questioned  whether  the  Bank  of  England,  by  guaranteeing  a  certain 
amount  of  notes  to  the  joint-stock  companies  and  country  banks,  atul  thereby 
placing  so  much  of  its  circulation  out  of  its  own  control,  would  be  able  to  exert  an 
immediate  power  over  the  exchanges,  or  provide  the  means  of  safety  in  cases  of 
difficulty  and  times  of  political  panic,  as  at  present.  He  was  afraid  t^iat  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  proposed  measure  would  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  gold 
in  circulation,  to  cause  a  difficulty  in  making  small  payments,  and  to  lead  to  a  demand 
for  the  re-issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes.  In  consequence  of  g^ld  being  equally 
diffused  throughout  England  and  Wales,  couutry  banks  were  rendered  secure.  Listead 
of  the  present  system,  of  having  gold  equally  diffused  througliout  the  country,  and 
held  by  country  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  engagements,  would  it 
be  safer  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  its 
branch  banks,  from  which  it  could  only  be  drawn  by  presenting  at  the  different  banks 
their  respective  notes?  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  a  small  paper  circulation  existed; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  infer,  that  because  such  a  currency  was 
safe  in  those  countries,  it  must  be  beneficial  in  England.  The  small  note  currency 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  upheld  by  the  gold  which  circulated  in  this  couutry, 
which  was  sufiieient  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  mass  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  paper.  But  if  we  introduced  the  Scotch  system  into  England,  there  would 
not  be  security  for  our  paper  circulation  even  for  a  month.  That  which  was  good 
as  a  medium  of  circulation  in  Scotland  to  the  extent  of  ^,000,000,  and  in  Ireland 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000,  would  in  England,  where  it  must  extend  to  j£30,000,000, 
utterly  and  completely  fail.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  his  plan  would  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  gold  circulating  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord 
fruve  every  private  banker  a  direct  interest  in  discouraging  the  circulation  of  coin. 
If  thcic  was  an  over-issue  of  paper,  it  fell  back  on  the  baijkers  again,  from  nhon 
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gold  was  dt'man'icd.  Now,  there  were  400  private  bankers  in  the  country.  [An 
hoD.  member  said :  500.]  He  would  take  the  number  at  500.  The  noble  lord  was 
going  to  close  500  sources  from  whence  gold  is  now  issued  to  the  holders  of  paper 
who  had  confidence  in  that  paper,  because  it  was  so  readilj  convertible  at  will.  A 
great  difficulty,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be  felt  in  making  small  payments  from  the 
deficiency  of  gold ;  and  though  the  noble  lord  would,  of  course,  be  very  unwiUing 
to  issue  £1  and  £2  notes,  there  were  other  ways  of  accomplishing  that  end.  There 
was  no  law  against  issuing  notes  for  £5  10s.,  or  for  five  guineas.  Here,  then,  was  a 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  a  gold  circulation.  1  here  might  be  notes  of  £% 
and  a  man  who  had  £1  to  ))ay  might  g^ve  £6  and  receive  £5  in  return ;  or  with  notes 
of  £6  lOd.  or  £5  5s  ,  he  might  pay  l(h.  or  5s.,  receiving  back  a  £5  note.  He  believed 
that  something  of  the  kind  occurred  even  in  Ireland,  where  the  issne  of  notes  for 
d5s.  and  25s.  banished  silver  from  cireulation.  Thus  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  gold,  would  not  at  first  be  sensibly  felt.  Partial 
remedies,  such  as  these  to  which  he  had  been  referring,  would  be  resorted  to,  and  he 
should  not  be  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  our  danger  until  after  the  gold  coin  had 
disappeared,  and  some  cause  or  other  led  to  a  general  and  simultaneous  demand  for 
it  in  exchange  for  paper.  The  noble  lord  denied  that  he  contemplated  the  de- 
preciation of  the  standard,  or  increased  facilities  for  paper  issues.  But  his  plan  waa 
supported  by  those  who  contemplated  both  these  results  as  the  consequences  of  it ; 
and  without  such  support,  founded  on  such  motives,  the  noble  lord^s  plan  had  no 
chance  of  being  carried.  The  noble  lord  might  consider  that,  by  establishing  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  through  facilities  given  to  joint-stock  banks  to 
circulate  its  notes,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  country  banker,  he  was  producing 
an  advantageous  state  of  .things;  but  he  doubted  it.  [Mr.  Hume:  Hear!  hear!] 
On  that  point  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  agreed  with 
him,  if  in  nothing  else.  Let  them  suppose,  that  by  encouraging  the  monopoly  of 
the  liank  of  England,  it  was  enabled  to  drive  the  country  banks  out  of  the  field ; 
fur,  although  the  law  would  still  permit  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  private 
banks,  yet  it  was  quite  clear  that  companies  might  be  formed  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  and  with  such  privileges,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  private  individuals  to 
compete  with  them.  It  was  known  that  companies  had  considered  it  profitable  to 
sacrifice  a  part  of  their  capital  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  an  individual  trader.  It 
was  possible,  then,  that  the  ultimate  efiect  of  this  plan  would  be  so  far  to  iigure  the 
trade  of  the  country  banker  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  business. 
Now,  provided  security  were  taken  against  their  paper  being  issued  in  excess,  there 
was  great  advantage  m  permitting  the  issue  of  paper  by  solvent  country  banks. 
They  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  farmers  and  retail  dealers  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood than  could  be  obtained  by  any  joint-stock  bank,  or  by  the  agents  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  could,  theremre,  deal  out  credit  more  liberally  than  the  Bank 
of  England.  They  could,  from  knowing  the  character  of  parties,  accept  personal 
security,  and  thus  give  to  an  industrious  and  enterprising  man  that  accommodation 
whicli  the  other  banks  would  not  afford  without  real  securities.  Country  bankers 
could  issue  paper  on  cheaper  terms  tlian  joint-stock  banks.  What  objection,  then, 
could  there  be  to  the  country  banks  issuing  their  paper,  provided  that  paper  was  con- 
vertible  into  gold  ?  He  doubted,  therefore,  if  they  would  gain  the  object  they  had  in 
view — of  giving  advantages  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  part  of  the  community 
by  a  measure  which  might  destroy  the  country  bankers.  He  doubted  if  it  were 
wise,  supposing  that  such  would  be  the  efiect,  to  destroy  country  bankers.  All 
these  were  considerations  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  the  House  before  they 
came  to  any  determination,  and  particularly  before  they  came  to  any  resolution, 
declaring  that  the  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be  a  legal  tender.  He  repeated, 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  those  who  opposed  his  system  were 
bound  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of  adopting  it.  The  noble  lord  should 
demonstrate  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  the  advantages  of  that  change  he 
proposed,  before  he  called  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter  that  which  it  ever 
had  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  bank  restriction  act,  and  which, 
he  should  ever  contend,  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  the  law — namely,  that  those 
who  circulated  paper  engagements,  undertaking  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money, 
should  be  bound  to  give  in  exchange  for  those  promises  a  definite  weight  of  the 
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precious  metals.  Before  Uie  noble  lord  departed  from  the  great  priociple  of  making 
a  man  responsible  for  what  he  promised — before  the  noble  lord  exonerated  him 
from  discharging  his  debt  in  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm — the  noble  lord  was  bound 
to  make  out  a  very  strong  case.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to  go  further  than  the 
bank  restriction  act  of  1797.  That  act  did  not  make  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal 
tender — it  only  deprived  the  creditor  for  a  time  of  a  summary  remedy  against  the 
debtor  on  the  tender  of  Bank  of  England  paper.  The  parties  were  still  responsible 
for  the  payment.  The  noble  lord  proposed  not  only  to  protect  the  parties  against 
summary  process,  but  gave  them  their  discharge  altogether  on  tendering  the  paper 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  That  paper  was  to  be  legal  payment  abo,  not  only  for 
public  taxes,  but  for  all  deposits  and  all  debts.  To  this  measure,  considering  it  a 
departure  from  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1819,  and  from  the  true  principles  which 
should  govern  a  paper-currency,  he  could  not  give  his  support. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied, — the  amendment  was  negatived;  the  first  resolution 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed.     The  committee  to  sit  again. 

July  1,  1833. 

Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  second  resolution,  begged  to  state  to  the  committee 
an  alteration  he  proposed  to  make  in  his  plan — an  alteration  which  he  did  not  think 
of  much  importance;  but  which  he  was  willing  to  make,  to  meet  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  were  afraid  that,  from  payment  in  gold  being  obtainable  solely  in  Lon- 
don fur  notes  of  £^  and  upwards,  a  scarcity  of  coin  might  be  caused  in  the  country. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  alter  the  reading  of  this  resolution,  excluding  payments 
in  the  country  for  all  sums  **  above  ^5,'*  so  that  a  person  presenting  a  £5  note  at  a 
banker^s  in  the  country  would  be  entitled  to  demand  five  sovereigns. 

Sir  Robbbt  Pebl:  If  I  rightly  understand  the  noble  lord,  he  means  that  for  every 
£5  note  a  man  presents,  he  shall  receive  five  sovereigns.  Of  course,  then,  if  he 
takes  one  hundred  £5  notes,  he  may  make  a  separate  demand  for  each,  and  will 
receive  gold  for  them  all. 

Ix)rd  Althorp :  No,  no. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  If  he  takes  them  separately,  then  ? 

Lord  Althorp :  Not  in  the  same  day,  for  that  would  occasion  a  serious  run  upon 
the  bank.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  thing  would  occur ;  but  if  the  effect  of 
the  alteration  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  I  shall  not  persevere 
in  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  shaken  the  noble  lord^s  confidence  in  his 
own  proposition,  which  I  most  certainly  cannot  think  he  has  well  considered. 
Nothing  could  be  so  absurd,  as  that  a  man  presenting  a  £5  note  should  be  able  to  get 
five  sovereigns,  but  upon  presenting  two  i^  notes,  should  not  be  able  to  get  ten 
sovereigns. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Warburton, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  need  not  be  alarmed — no  demand 
would  be  made  on  the  country  banker,  which  the  country  banker  would  not  get  rid 
of  by  issuing  notes  for  five  guineas  instead  of  ^5. 

Later  in  the  evening, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  argument  was,  that  the  abundance  of  small  notes  stimu* 
lated  undue  speculation,  and  that  an  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  departure  of  coin  from  the  kingdom ;  and  whenever  a  crisis 
arrived,  whenever  there  was  a  commercial  panic,  all  the  deposits  were  immediately 
demanded  in  gold,  because  the  depositors  had  no  confidence  in  a  paper  currency. 
But  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Baring),  had  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  paper  currency  was  the  same  now  as  it  was  formerly.  One  and  (wo  pound 
notes  were  now  prohibited,  and  consequently  a  more  equal  diffusion  of  gold  currency 
was  secured,  whilst  the  existing  paper  was  convertible  mto  coin  on  demand.  There 
was  now,  therefore,  no  risk  of  any  commercial  panic  similiar  to  that  of  1825;  for 
the  inducement  that  formerly  prevailed  no  longer  existed.  His  hon.  friend  said,  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  secure  the  country  against  the  effects  of  political  excitement. 
His  hon.  friend  was  quite  right  in  making  that  statement,  and  he  admitted  that  some 
advantages  would  accrue  to  the  country  by  establishing  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
Bank  of  England.    Every  thing  which  tended  to  confidence  and  security  in  the 
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country  was  good;  but  was  it  possible  to  give  this  confidence  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment Y  His  hon.  friend  had  referred  to  the  confidence  placed  in  bankers*  checks  on 
the  Bank  of  England.  True,  but  whence  did  that  entire  confidence  arise  ?  Because 
there  was  no  interference  of  an  act  of  parliament.  As  Burke  had  said,  commercial 
confidence  g^ve  bankers*  checks  a  currency  on  the  Exchange,  because  they  had 
none  in  Westminster-hall.  All  depended  on  commercial  confidence;  and  if  his  hon. 
friend  were  to  pass  a  law  to  force  people  to  place  confidence  in  checks,-  the  result 
would  be  directly  oppf>site  to  his  wishes.  His  hon.  friend  had  also  referred  to  the 
Want  of  confidence  which  riskof  waror  conrulsion  was  likely  to  produce;  but  where, 
he  would  ask,  was  that  want  of  confidence  likely  first  to  arise  ¥  Not  in  remote 
country  towns,  but  in  London.  Much,  too,  had  been  spoken  of  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  intermediate  step  necessary  to  be  taken  before  obtaining  gold ;  but 
what  had  been  the  efiect  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  backs  which  had  issued 
notes  with  an  optional  clause  ?  The  Scotch  banks  formerly  i)«sued  notes  which  con- 
tained a  clause  giving  them  the  option  either  of  paying  their  notes  on  demand,  or 
six  months  after  sight,  giving  interest  in  the  meanwhile.  The  results  of  this,  as 
Adam  Smith  stated,  was,  though  the  banks  were  perfectly  solvent,  that  the  exchange 
was  against  Dumfries  as  compared  to  Carlisle,  full  four  per  cent,  on  account  of  these 
notes.  Take  the  case  of  a  banker  at  Plymouth,  who  pays  his  notes  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper :  the  person  who  received  them,  though  he  wanted  gold  to  embark  for 
Portugal  or  the  West  Indies,  would  not  be  able'  to  get  a  guinea  without  travelling 
or  sending  all  the  way  to  London.  The  form  was  preserved  ;  and  if  a  panic  should 
arise,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  greatest  mischief  would  result,  because  the  country 
banker  would  rely  on  a  false  security.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  wh v  the  proposed 
interference  with  country  bankers  should  take  place.  He  would  say,  let  the  country 
bankers  issue  notes  convertible  into  metallic  currency,  and  let  them  provide  what 
securities  might  be  thought  right  for  the  deposits  put  into  their  hands;  but  give 
them  the  right  of  claiming  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  deposit.  This  would  be 
much  better  than  compelling  them  to  pay  in  bank  paper.  Besides,  how  open  was 
this  plan  to  evasion  ?  As  there  was  no  bank-note  under  £5^  depositors  would  only 
have  to  draw  as  many  checks  as  they  pleased  for  £4  19s.,  and  they  could  compel 
payment  in  metallic  currency.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  resorted  to  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  but,  then,  on  ordinary  occasions,  there  was  no  danta*.  The  object 
hi  view  was  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  a  panic,  whether  general  or  pai^ial ;  and, 
when  this  existed,  nothing  in  the  world  could  prevent  depositors  from  resorting  to 
every  possible  expedient  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  and  obtain  payment  in  the  only 
currency  in  which  they  could  place  confidence.  The  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  appeared  utterly  to  nave  discarded  from  their  consideration  the  various 
means  of  evasion  to  which  this  plan  was  open.  The  noble  lord  came  down  to  the 
House  to-night,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  proposed  that  £5  notes  should  be  con- 
vertible into  ffold  on  demand,  and  this  was  a  most  serious  and  important  alteration. 
The  effect  of  it  would  be  this — to  give  a  direct  legislative  premium  on  the  withhold- 
ing of  £5  notes  from  the  market.  It  would  also,  in  his  opinion,  operate  most 
injuriously  on  the  country  bankers  in  a  time  of  panic.  For  the  whole  scope  of  this 
bill  was,  to  induce  country  bankers  not  to  keep  gold  in  their  coffers,  but  to  rely  on 
the  Bank  of  England  for  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  meeting  all  demands ; 
and  if  a  panic  were  to  arise,  the  bankers  would  come  up  to  town  and  carry  back, 
not  gold,  but  bank-notes.  What,  however,  would  those  bankers  say  when  thcv 
found  the  holders  of  all  Bank  of  England  £5  notes  pressine  them  for  gold,  which 
they  most  assuredly  would  do?  The  noble  lord  hod,  indeed,  said,  that  no  man  ^as 
to  take  two  £5  notes  together  and  claim  gold  for  them,  because  that  would,  in  fact, 
be  demanding  gold  for  £10;  but  what  would  the  noble  lord  say,  if  the  holder  of 
several  £5  notes  were  to  present  one  at  the  interval  of  every  half-hour— or  suppoico 
he  had  £50  in  £5  notes,  and  were  to  employ  all  his  servants  in  obtaining  payment 
for  these  separately — how  would  he  prevent  it  ?  The  noble  lord  had  proposedanother 
very  important  regulation — that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  c  f  Englann  should  be  pay- 
able only  at  the  places  where  they  were  issued.  According  to  this  the  whole  issue 
by  a  branch  bank  would  be  payable  only  in  the  town  where  it  was  issued.  But  he 
would  look  at  it  further.  What  securitv  had  they  that  the  Bank  of  EngUind  would 
Continue  to  employ  branch  banks  at  all  r    Why  should  it?    If,  indeed,  government 
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issued  this  currency,  it  might  say,  we  do  it  with  no  view  to  profit* -we  seek  only 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  which  would  be  benefited  even  were  the  system 
carried  on  at  a  partial  loss.  But  the  Bank,  of  England  was  in  a  very  different  silua- 
tton.  It  was  a  company  established  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  and  owed  duties  to 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock.  By  the  provbion  for  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
compames,  a  direct  inducement  was  held  out  to  withdraw  the  branch  banks ;  for 
the  Bank  of  England  would  find  it  more  economical  to  employ  joint-stock  banks, 
with  a  few  partners  as  agent?,  for  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  than  to  keep  up  their 
branch  banks.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  Bank  of  England  pa{)er  would  be 
payable  in  London  only.  Yet  this  paper  was  to  circulate  in  every  part  of  England. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  act  of  parliament  could  give  confidence  to  a  currency 
which  had  no  intrinsic  value,  even  were  it  issued  by  an  institution  which  had  ten 
times  the  stock,  and  which  was  ten  times  more  solvent,  than  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  agio  on  gold.  Only  suppose  a  man  in  the  country 
wanted  to  leave  Eng^nd,  or  for  any  other  occasion  to  convert  £^00  into  gold — he 
would  be  unable  to  get  his  notes  exchanged  except  in  London — that  man  would 
readily  g^ve  a  premium  for  gold.  It  was  important  also  to  consider  what  effect 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  would  have  in  promoting  forgery  ? 
It  would  be  most  difficult  to  detect  forgeries  of  bank-notes  at  a  distance  of  200  mile^ 
from  the  persons  who  alone  were  competent  to  distinguish  them.  Tlie  time  at 
which  the  noble  lord  proposed  this  measure  was  equally  objectionable.  About  two 
months  ago  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Whitehaven  (Air.  M.  Attwood)  proposed 
an  enquiry  into  the  currency,  with  a  view  to  its  relaxation.  The  noble  lord  nega- 
tived the  proposition,  and  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  his  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  standard ;  but  at  the  same  time  said,  he  would  appoint  two  committees — one 
to  investigate  the  state  of  agriculture,  the  other  that  of  commerce,  which  committees 
had  since  assiduously  prosecuted  their  enquiries,  and  hod  particularly  directed  their 
attention  to  the  effects  of  the  banking  and  currency  system  on  trade  and  agriculture. 
What  a  mockery,  however,  were  these  committees,  when  the  noble  lord  would  not 
condescend  to  wait  for  their  reports — now,  doubtless,  nearly  ready — ^but  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  this  great  alteration  in  the  currency,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  suggestions.  He  was  never  so  surprised  as  when  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues  proposed  this  alteration,  so  repugnant  to  their  former  principles. 
He  had  always  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord  to  be — **  Issue  what  paper 
you  please,  only  let  it  be  payable  on  demand,  and  in  a  metallic  ciurrency  ;**  but  to 
take  up  one  particular  class  of  paper,  and  propose  to  destroy  all  other  classes,  in 
order  that  this  might  circulate  on  their  ruin,  was  the  most  extraordinary  proposal  iie 
had  ever  heard.  One  and  two  pound  notes  ought  not  to  be  issued  because  they 
interfered  with  the  g^ld  currency,  but  beyond  that  he  thought  it  right  to  have  no 
check  beyond  that  of  immediate  convertibility.  He  agreed  with  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  on  this  subject,  whose  opinion ^as  tlie  more  worthy  of  confidence  because 
it  had  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  Adam  Smith  said — ^^  It  were  better, 
perhaps,  that  no  bank-notes  were  issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  £5,  Paper  money  would  then,  probably,  confine  itself  in  every  part  of  the  king* 
dom  to  the  circulation  between  the  difl^rent  dealers,  as  much  as  it  does  at  present 
in  London,  where  no  bank-notes  are  issued  under  £\0  value;  £6  being,  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  will  purchase,  perhaps,  little  more 
ttian  half  the  quantity  of  goods,  is  as  much  considered,  and  is  as  seldom  spent  all 
at  once,  z»  £\0  are  amidst  the  profuse  expenses  of  London.  Where  paper  money, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
dealers,  as  at  London,  there  is  al  ways  plenty  of  g^ld  and  silver.  Where  it  extends  itself 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  consumers,  as  in 
Scotland,  and  still  more  in  North  America,  It  banishes  gold  and  silver  almost  entirely 
from  the  countrv;  almost  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  its  interior  commerce 
being  thus  carried  on  by  paper."  The  same  author  also  said,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  chapter  on  metallic  and  paper  currency — **  If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issu- 
ing any  circulating  bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  for  less  than  a  certain 
sum,  and  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
payment  of  such  bank-notes  as  soon  as  presented,  their  trade  may,  with  safety  to 
the  public,  b^  rendered  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  free.    The  late  multiplication 
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of  bankiDg  companies  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Kinffdom  —  an  event  by 
which  many  people  have  been  much  alarmed — instead  of  diminishing,  increases 
the  security  of  the  public  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  their 
conduct,  and,  by  not  extending  their  currency  beyond  its  due  proportion  to  their 
cash,  to  g^ard  themselves  against  those  malicious  runs,  which  the  rivalship  of  so 
many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring  upon  them.  It  restrains  the  circulation 
of  each  particular  company  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating 
notes  to  a  smaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole  circulation  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  parts,  the  failure  of  any  one  company — an  accident  which  in  the  course  of 
things  must  sometimes  happen — becomes  of  less  consequence  to  the  public.  This 
free  competition,  too,  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
their  customers,  lest  their  rivals  should  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  anv  branch 
of  trade,  or  any  division  of  labour,  be  advantageous  to  the  public — the  freer  and 
more  general  the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so.**  This  was  the  reason- 
ing of  Adam  Smith,  a  priori,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago ;  and  tlie  system  which  he 
recommended  as  the  best  which  could  be  established,  now  existed  in  this  country, 
and  that  was  the  system  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  change.  The  noble  lord 
now,  on  the  1st  of  July,  without  waiting  for  the  reports  of  the  two  committees  he 
had  appointed,  came  forward  with  one  of  the  most  startling  propositions  he  had  ever 
heard,  founded  on  the  most  slender  body  of  argument  possible.  The  noble  lord  said, 
it  was  all  to  prevent  panic :  but  no  act  of  parliament  could  prevent  panics.  The 
noble  lord  might  depend  upon  it,  the  people  would  ne\er  place  confidence  in  bank 
paper,  merely  because  an  act  of  parliament  called  on  them  to  do  so.  The  noble 
loixi  might  be  assured,  that  the  confidence  would  not  be  obtained  for  a  paper  cur- 
rency, founded  on  a  compulsory  enactment. 

Tne  committee,  after  a  long  discussion,  divided  on  the  second  resolution :  Ayes, 
214  ;  Noes,  156 — Majority,  58.     Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  third  resolution  being  read, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  although  the  discussion  in  which  the  committee  was  at 
present  engaged  might  be  more  appropriately  taken  upon  the  4th  resolution,  yet,  as 
the  present  resolution  was  so  much  connected  with  it,  he  thought  the  time  of  the 
House  would  be  saved  by  having  that  discussion  now.  It  was  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  all  the  reports  of  the  committees  that  had  sat  with  regard  to  the  bank,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the  bank  had  been  always  taken  as  the  security  for 
the  public — as  the  grounds  for  its  confidence  in  the  bank.  It  was  so  in  the  com- 
mittee of  1797,  and  so  likewise  in  the  committee  of  1819.  The  debt  of  £14,000,000 
or  £15,000,000  had  been  uniformly  assumed  as  the  security  for  the  stability  of  the 
bank  circulation.  The  noble  lord  now  proposed  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  bank,  and,  if  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was  to  remain  as  it  was,  perhaps 
£11,000,000  of  debt  would  be  a  sufficient  capital  as  security  for  that  circulation. 
But  the  noble  lord^s  plan  went  on  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  bank  indefinitely. 
The  noble  lord  wished  to  give  the  bank  a  monopoly  of  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
and  he  seized  the  very  same  opportunity  to  effect  a  diminution  in  that  fund  which 
afforded  one  of  the  grounds  of  public  confidence  in  the  bank.  The  noble  lord  pro- 
posed to  add  indefinitely  to  the  paper  circulation  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
lie  proposed  to  diminish  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to  the  bank  to  the  extent  of 
£3,500,000.  If  that  amount  was  to  be  repaid  to  the  proprietors,  it  would  be  a  com- 
plete diminution  pro  tanto  in  the  assets  of  the  bank.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
that  would  be  the  case?  [Lord  Althorp  wa.«  understood  to  say,  across  the  table, 
that  the  bank  would  be  bound  to  pay  it  to  the  proprietors.  ]  If  the  bank,  then, 
would  be  bound  to  do  so,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  maintain,  that  it  would  be  a 
diminution  pro  tanto  of  the  assets  of  the  bank.  At  the  same  time,  this  repayment  of 
a  portion  of  the  debt  to  the  bank  would  not  be  effected  at  a  loss  less  than  that  of 
£20,000  a-year  to  the  country.  The  result  was.  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment contained  in  the  3rd  and  4th  resolutions,  that  the  bank  would  only  have  to  pay 
£100,000  a-year  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  bank  on  the  former  occasion, 
be  believed,  paid  £  280,000  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  It  lent  the  government 
a  sum  of  £14,000,000  at  three  per  cent,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  five  per  cent., 
which  was  tantamount  to  paying  £280,000  a-year.  Supposing,  as  an  hon.  ncxnber 
said,  that  the  market  rate  of  interest  was  four  and  a  baif  per  cent,  only,  it  was  ■till 
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certain  that  the  bank,  at  all  events,  paid  much  more  than  £100,0D0,  and  the  privi- 
leges  acquired  by  the  bank  at  that  pcriud  were  much  less  than  now.  But,  although 
the  noble  lord  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  bank  which  he  thought  improvident,  he 
would  not  refuse  to  ratify  the  bargain.  His  confidence  in  the  bank  directors  had 
indeed  greatly  increased  since  these  negotiations;  for  if  they  had  got  all  the  privi- 
leges, and  paid  less  than  they  paid  before,  although  he  would  not  say  they  haa  out- 
witted the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  had  made  a  capital  bargain  for  them- 
selves. Although  he  was  not  prepared  to  nullify  the  bargain  the  noble  lord,  had 
made,  still  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the  country  if  the  noble  lord 
would  give  some  estimate  of  the  mode  in  which  he  had  calculated  what  the  bank 
should  give  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter;  and»  if  it  was  less  than  the  former  cun- 
sideration,  his  reasons  for  not  making  a  better  bargain. 

The  third  resolution  was  ultinuitely  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed ;  the  com- 
mittee to  sit  again. 


NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Jolt  2,  1833. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  Hume^s  motion  for  the  erection  of  a  new  House 
of  Commons — which  sul^ect  had  been  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  were  unanimous 
in  the  recommendation  of  a  new  House, — 

Sib  Robert  Psel  would  not  consent  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  on  such  a  very  imperfect  report  as  that  which  bad  been  presented  on 
this  subject.  Of  all  the  reports  of  committees  that  he  had  ever  read,  he  would  say 
that  this  was  the  most  imperfect,  and,  with  every  respect  for  the  chairman,  the  most 
discreditable  report  he  had  seen.  The  report,  in  the  first  instance*  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  committee — an  opinion  which  the  members  of  the  House  could  as 
well  have  formed  without  the  assistance  of  a  committee — that  the  present  House  did 
not  afford  adequate  accommodation  for  the  members ;  but  when  the  committee  came 
to  decide  the  nuestion  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  though  twenty- 
two  plans  had  been  laid  before  them,  they  were  not  able  to  form  a  decbive  opinion 
as  to  an^  one  of  them.  It  was  ludicrous  to  hear  all  the  faults  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mouH  laid  to  the  account  of  the  building.  There  was,  it  appeared,  often  g^reat  talking, 
sometimes  a  considerable  buzz,  and,  not  unfrequently,  much  coughing ;  but  they 
were  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  and.  of  course,  all  those  things  were  the  fault  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  present  House  was 
not  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  658  members ;  but  the  real  question  was, 
whether  it  was  not  amply  suflBcient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  average  number 
of  members  that  attended  in  four  out  of  the  ^ve  nights  in  the  week.  If  a  larger 
house  were  built,  it  would  not  be  as  well  calculated  for  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
business,  and  besides,  the  hearing  in  a  larger  building  might  not  be  as  good.  The 
proposition  to  remove  the  House  to  St.  James*s,  half  a  mile  from  its  present  site,  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  removed  to  some  distance  from  that  quarter,  where,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  *'  the  tide  of  human  life  swept  along*' — from  Charing-cross,  and 
its  busy  and  bustling  neighbourhood.  If  they  were  to  have  an  alteration  made  in 
the  present  building,  the  necessity  for  which  he  questioned,  he  would  prefer  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tewkesbury. 

Mr.  Hume  having  replied,  the  House  divided,  when  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
154  to  70;  Majority,  84. 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  (IRELAND). 

July  8,  1833. 

Lord  A1  thorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Church 
I'cmporalities  (Ireland)  Bill. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time, — 

Mr.  Shell  rose  to  propose  the  addition  of  a  clause,  by  way  of  rider,  the  object  of 
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which  waB  to  effect  a  further  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  bishops  and 
archbishop. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O'Connell, — 

biB  itoBBax  PxEL  wished  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^deserved  credit  for  not  having  adrisied  the  Crown  to  assume  the  whole  patronage 
•of  the  Ohnrch.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  no  better  system  could  be  devised  than 
that  which  placed  the  responsibility  of  making  a  proper  election  of  clergymen  u|>on 
twenty-two  individuals,  in  every  way  qualified  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  uf 
die  legislature.  At  the  same  time,  he  objected  to  the  power  which  the  bishops* 
tenants  were  to  possess,  of  changing  the  leases  by  which  they  now  held  land  into 
-perpetuities.  Some  of  the  bishops  had  let  their  lands  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  in  such 
cases,  for  a  mere  trifle  the  tenant  would,  by  this  bill,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  the 
property.     He  would  suggest,  that  they  should  guard  against  such  cases. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  O^Connell  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  50th  clause,  to  leave  out  the 
words,  **  The  now  Bishop  of  Derry,"  and  to  alter  it  so  as  to  make  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  £4,160,  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  see  to  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act, 
fall  only  upon  the  successors  of  the  present  bishop. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  who  stated  that  if  the  House  were  legislating 
for  the  indulgence  of  political  principle,  or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  private  feelings 
of  regard,  there  was  no  man  from  whom  ministers  would  more  regret  to  take  away 

Eart  of  his  income  than  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry ;  under  all  the  circumstances, 
owever,  he  must  object  to  the  motion. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl  took  the  same  view  of  tliis  question  as  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  He  should,  however,  be  extremely  sorry,  if,  in  so  doine,  he  should 
be  supposed  to  mean  any  thing  derogatory  from  the  high  character  of  the  Bbhop 
«f  Derry.  As  that  right  rev.  prelate  had  received  his  first  appointment  to  a  bishoprie 
when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  SCscretary  of  State,  it  was  clear,  that  he  could  have  but 
one  opinion  as  to  his  merits.  He  could  not,  however,  consent  to  the  principle  laid 
tlown  by  the  boa.  and  learned  gentleman  in  his  speech — for,  said  he,  **  Here  is  a 
bishop  who  voted  uniformly  for  Catholic  emancipation,  and  so  I  will  give  him  as 
reward  £4,000  a-year.**  Undoubtedly,  the  right  rev.  prelates  who  took  an  opposite 
view  of  that  question  acted  on  honest  principles,  and  the  Honse  ought  not  to  give 
80  munificent  a  reward  as  £4,000  a-year  to  one  of  their  body  because  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  uniform  advocacy  of  liberal  principles.  But,  on  that  ground,  the 
Biuiop  of  Derry  could  not,  and  would  not,  accept  this  grant.  *'  This  fatal  deed,** 
said  Sir  R.  Peel,  holding  up  a  parchment  in  his  hand, —  *'  this  fatal  deed  disqualifies 
iiim.  Is  the  hon.  and  learned  g^tleman  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry  once 
signed  a  petition  decidedly  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  eman- 
cipation?** The  right  hon.  gentleman  read  an  extract  from  a  violent  petition 
against  the  Catholic  claims  presented  to  parliament  in  1826,  to  which  one  of  the 
first  names  attached  was  that  of  *^  Richard  Poosonby,  dean  of  St.  Patrick.^'  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  destroyed  all  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemen  but  one,  and  that  solitary  ailment  he  had,  he  believed,  now  demolished. 

Mr.  O'Connell  admitted  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry  had  placed  his  signature  to 
that  petition ;  but  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  House  tlie 
^fisgraoeful  manner  in  which  his  signature  to  it  was  obtained.  He  had  also  forgotten 
to  tell  the  House,  that  as  soon  as  that  right  rev.  prelate  had  discovered  that  his 
signature  was  attached  to  it,  he  had  published  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  explaining 
the  ciraumstances ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  had  made  this  use  of  a  petition 
to  which  Dr.  Ponsonby's  name  was  surreptitiously  obtained,  would  make  but  little 
way  in  proving  that  he  had  not  been  the  uniform  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipatimi. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought,  that  before  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  made 
this  attack  upon  him,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should  have  had  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  letter  which  had  appeared  so 
many  years  ago  in  the  newspapers.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  circumstances 
contained  in  that  letter,  he  should  certainly  not  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Ponsonby^s 
name  being  attached  to  that  petition ;  but  he  declared,  upon  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  up  to  that  moment  he  had  not  been  at  all  aware  of  tbem.  The 
petition  had  not  been  brought  to  him  till  that  evening ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
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gcntloDiaT),  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  that  )M)titioD,  and  of  all  the  cir<*unistances 
connected  with  it,  ought,  in  speaking  of  the  uoiform  advocacy  which  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  had  given  to  liberal  principles,  to  have  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  rev.  prelate  had  been  betrayed  into  this  seeming  inconsistency. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  motion 
was  negatived. 


AFFAIRS  OF  POLAND. 
Jui.T  9,  1833. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  concluded  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  speech,  by  moving, 
^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  M^esty,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  not  to  recognise,  or  in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his  government 
to  the  present  political  state  and  condition  of  Poland,  the  some  having  been  brought 
about  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party." 

Mr.  Thomas  At t wood  seconded  the  motion. 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued;  rising  afler  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  who 
announc^  hb  intention  of  pressing  his  motion  to  a  division, — 

SiK  RoBEST  Pbel  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  had  risen  to  reply,  but  merely  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him,  or  he  should 
have  interposed  before  the  hon.  gentleman  had  spoken.  He  was  aware  of  the  incon« 
venience  of  speaking  after  a  reply ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  having  expressed  his 
determination  to  press  the  motion  to  a  division,  that  circumstance  imposed  upon  him 
the  duty  of  statine  the  grounds  upon  which  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  motion. 
He  did  not  deny  Uie  right  of  the  House  to  offer  advice  to  the  Crown  with  reference 
to  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  country.  He  could  conceive  circumstances  to  arise 
of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  impose  upon  the  House  the  duty  of  declaring  its  opinion 
and  tendering  its  advice  to  the  Crown;  but  he  must  contend,  that  the  House 
ought  to  have  a  dear  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  from 
their  intercession.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  trench  upon  the  royal  prerogative, 
without  a  clear  perception  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  step:  nor  without  scrupulously 
and  carefully  weighing  the  probable  results  of  the  interposition.  Above  all,  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  equivocal  or  ambiguous  in  the  advice  tendered  to  the  Crown. 
The  import  of  the  present  motion,  however,  was  in  bis  judgment  equivocal  and 
ambiguous.  It  contained  twodtstinct  propositions;  first,  that  this  country  was  party 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna;  and  secondly,  tnat  the  treaty  had  been  viokted.  If  the 
House  were  prepared  to  plaoe  this  motion  upon  record,  the  next  step  surely  ought 
to  be  to  ofier  some  advice  to  the  Crown,  in  language  clear  and  decisive  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  If  this  question  related  distinctly  to  any  interest  of  our  own, 
what  language  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England  would  be  used 
by  the  House  ?  It  would  say  to  his  Miyesty — ^  Your  Mi^esty  is  a  party  to  a  treaty 
— that  treaty  has  been  violated — the  national  honour  is  implicated — and  we,  the 
House  of  Commons,  demand  redress."  But  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  in  which  advice  was  tendered  ?  Not  that  the  Crown  should  enforce  the 
observance  of  those  rights  of  Poland  of  which  England  was  the  ffuarantee,  but  that 
the  king  should  not  recognise,  or  in  an^  way  give  tne  sanction  of  his  government  toi, 
the  present  political  state  and  condition  of  Poland.  If  the  House  were  satisfied 
that  the  treaty  had  been  violated,  and  were  prepared  to  record  their  opinion  to 
that  effect,  then,  in  consideration  of  its  own  character — in  consideration  of  what  was 
due  to  the  Grown — and  in  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  the  people  of  Poland — 
there  ought  to  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But,  as  he  had  already  said,  the  language  of  the  resolution  was  ambiguous; 
it  merely  asked  the  Crown  not  to  recognise  or  sanction  the  political  situation  and 
condition  of  Poland.  But  was  the  recognition  or  sanction  of  England  in  any  way 
required  ?  If  withheld,  how  did  the  refusal  better  the  condition  of  Poland  ?  The 
£mperor  of  Russia  claimed  for  himself— whether  right  or  wrong,  be  stopped  not  to 
enquire — an  authority  to  control  his  subjects,  wlio  were  in  a  state  of  revolt;  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  contended  himself  with  callin?  upon  the  Crown  not  to  irive  its 
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sanction  to  the  present  state  of  Poland.     He  did  not  comprehend  what  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman  meant;  and  when  he  referred  to  the  language  used  in  the  debate,  he  was  left 
still  more  in  doubt.   One  hou.  gentleman  said,  that  the  motion  meant  nothing — that  it 
was  of  a  negative  character.     Be  it  so;  but  surely  it  was  not  befittiilg  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  place  upon  the  journals  a  record,  that  a  treaty,  to  wliich 
England  was  a  party,  had  been  violated ;  and  then  to  ojQTer  to  the  Crown  advice  of  a 
negative  character,  as  it  was  teimed.     The  hon  gentleman  said,  that  he  expected  no 
adyantasre  from  this  address,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  Poles  would  not 
be  ameliorated  by  its  adoption.     Then  why  adopt  it  ?     The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  said,  that  it  was  a  question  of  ignominy  or  war,  and  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  for  war  in  preference  to  ignominy.      Yet  he  deprecated 
war,  and  said  that  this  was  not  a  step  toward  it.     What  then  was  it  ?     Was  it  a 
mere  brutum  fulmen  f    Were  no  steps  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  this  address  ? 
If  not,  then  he  implored  the  House  not  to  set  the  example  of  an  interposition,  from 
which  no  fruits  were  to  be  expected.     But  if  those  who  supported  the  motion  ex- 
pected any  fruits,  he  had  a  right  to  ask  the  nature  and  character  of  them.    One  hon. 
gentleman  said,  let  government  make  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Russia,  and  if  Russia 
made  a  strong  remonstrance  in  return,  then  he  had  no  doubt  the  people  would  sup- 
port the  government  in  a  war.     But  he  for  one  would  not  involve  the  country  in  this 
collision  of  angry  remonstrances,  if  war  was  to  be  the  probable  result.     The  gentle- 
men who  supported  the  address  were  much  divided  in  opinion — some  looked  to  war 
as  a  consequence  scarcely  to  be  deplored;  others  denounced  war;  but  he  deprecated 
making  hostile  remonstrances  to  a  power  like  Russia,  on  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  follow  them  up  by  some  decisive  measure,  in  the  event 
of  their  failure.     An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  time  was  come  when 
the  illusions  of  military  glory  were  dissipated,  and  the  true  character  of  military 
heroes  was  justly  appreciated.     From  such  a  declaration,  he  expected  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but 
he  found  him  among  the  most  reckless  partisans  of  war.     He  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  address.     If  the  national  faith  required  the  interposition  of  that  House,  ne  should 
be  prepared  to  advise  much  stronger  measures.     He  would  have  asked  the  Crown 
to  remonstrate  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  that  remonstrance 
by  maiiitaining  the  rights  of  Poland.     While  he  could  not  support  the  resolution,  he 
begged  distinctly  to  state,  that  he  participated  in  all  the  sentiments  of  admiration 
which  had  been  expressed  on  the  gallantry  of  Poland;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
express  his  sympathy  and  deep  regjet  for  the  sufferings  of  that  nation,  by  supposing 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  gentleman  founded  on  fact.     On  a  former  occasion,  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced  the  subject  before  the  House,  he  had  deprecated 
a  too  ready  belief  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member^s  statements,  though  he  did  not 
contradict  those  statements,  and  particularly  that  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
orphan  children;  but  if  the  statement  was  well  founded,  that  children,  not  orphans, 
were  forcibly  removed — not,  as  he  had  supposed,  for  the  purposes  of  protection — if  it 
were  really  true,  that  5,000  families  had  been  driven  into  exile  without  any  proof  of 
guilt,  while  he  could  not  conceive  the  policy  of  such  a  course  of  conduct,  yet  if  such 
was  pursued,  no  man  was  prepared  in  stronger  terms  than  himself  to  express  his  deep 
regret  and  indignation  at  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  common  humanity.      He 
would  remind  Russia  of  her  own  expressions  as  to  the  existence  of  those  rights,  and 
the  claims  of  powerful  Pitions  to  enforce  them,  during  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece,  when  the  Por\e  threatened  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea.    Russia 
then  declared,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  a  violation  of  all  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed.     After  such  an  opinion,  pronounced  and  acted 
on  by  Russia,  he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  statements  were  exaggerated.     If, 
however,  the  statements- were  true,  he  begged  ihat  his  non- acquiescence  in  the  pre- 
sent motion  should  not  be  considered  as  a  proof  tltat  he  was  indifferent  to  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  a  gallant  people,  or  that  he  did  not  share  in  those  feelings  of  indig- 
nation, which,  if  the  conduct  of  Russia  were  truly  described,  would  be  unanimous 
throughout  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  House  then  divided:  Ayes,  95;  Noes,  177;  Miyority  against  the  motion,  82. 
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Jolt  15,  1833. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  respecting  the  East  India  Bill,  he 
read, — 

8ir  John  Wrottesley  rose  to  bring  forward  his  motion  for  ensuring  the  attendance 
of  hon.  members  on  Thursday  next,  in  case  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
come  into  collision  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  Bill. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  after  adverting  to  the  important  measures  yet  to  be  discussed, 
concluded  by  moving,  **  That  the  House  be  called  over  on  Thursday  next." 

SirRodeet  Peel  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  advantage  of  that  earliest  moment,  first, 
to  deprecate  all  discussion  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  next  to  deprecate 
the  motion  itself  being  persisted  in.  The  hon.  baronet  had  assigned  two  reasons 
for  bringing  it  forward,  which  a  moments  consideration  could  entirely  dissipate.  In 
the  first  place,  said  the  hon.  baronet,  there  are  very  many  important  measures  before 
the  House,  nut  yet  advanced  through  all  their  stages,  and  which  should  be  discussed 
only  in  a  full  House.  But  how  could  it  be  said,  that  the  House  had  neglected  to 
attend  the  progress  of  these  measures  ?   Was  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  principles  and 

Erovisions  of  all  those  named  by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  expounded  and  discussed 
efore  an  unusually  full  attendance  of  members  ?  The  Bank  Charter  had  been  so 
discussed,  the  noble  lonl  (Al thorp)  having  yielded  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  and 
postponed  those  portions  which  woUld  require  a  full  attendance.  If  the  attendance 
upon  the  committee  on  the  East-India  Charter  Bill  was  comparatively  thin,  was  not 
the  fair  inference  that  little  or  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  its  progress,  its  general 
principle  and  provisions  having  been  approved  by  a  full  House?  And  as  to  the 
West* India  question,  he  never  witnessed  a  fuller  attendance  than  that  before  which 
its  principles  and  provisions  were  minutely  detailed.  No  charge,  therefore,  could 
be  made  of  non-attendance  in  reference  to  the  important  measures  cited  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  But  if  even  it  was  not  so,  he  knew  not  how  a  call  of  the  House  could 
remedy  the  evil ;  for  after  the  form  of  that  call  had  been  complied  with,  it  must  be 
left  to  every  hon.  member*s  discretion  to  bestow  or  neglect  that  close  attention  to 
the  proceedings  which  the  call  was  intended  to  enforce.  However,  the  hon.  baronet 
had  not  rested  his  motion  on  the  necessity  of  a  full  attendance  in  reference  to  this 
measure.  The  hon.  baronet  had  told  them,  that  his  motion  was  meant  to  apply 
particularly  to  a  measure  then  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  he  gave 
as  a  reason  for  the  House's  acceding  to  it,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  public  prints 
statements  to  the  effect,  that  one  noble  person  had  characterised  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  as  a  **  measure  of  spoliation,'*  and  that  other  noble  lords  had  declared  they  were 
opposed  to  the  **  principle  "  of  that  bill.  Now,  he  implored  the  House  not  to  adopt 
such  rumours  as  the  foundation  of  their  proceeding's.  They  owed  it  to  their  own 
dignity ;  they  owed  it  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  an  occasion  might  not  arise  when  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  meet  and  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  some 
act  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  must  deprecate  their  anticipating  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  on  a  mere  rumour,  or  adopting  any  proceeding  which  must  appear 
only  as  an  attempt  to  contn)l  and  menace  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  What  pretext  was  there  for  such  an  unprecedented  proceeding  ?  The 
Irish  Church  Bill  had  been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  it  was  read  a  first  time ; 
it  was  appointed  to  be  read  a  second  time ;  the  day  for  that  second  reading  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Were  they,  on  mere  flying  rumours  and  vag^e  assumptions,  to  anti- 
cipate the  probable  result  of  that  second  reading  ?  Such  conduct  would  be  most 
unwise,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  national  precedent.  It  would  be  more — it  would  be 
placing  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong.  They  knew  nothing,  and  constitutionally 
could  know  nothing,  of  the  intended  acts  of  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  only 
as  itself  communicated  them.  They  owed  it  to  themselves,  to  their  own  privileges  and 
character,  to  respect  the  privileges  and  character  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament; 
and  they  were  not  to  anticipate  any  result,  which  might  imply  that  the  members  of  the 
other  House  were  not  men  of  honour,  and  men  who  did  not  exercise  their  privileges 

not  as  privileges  given  them  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit 

95— Vol.  H, 
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of  the  people.  When  the  occasion. arose,  let  them  assert  their  rights,  but  let  them 
not  lower  themselves  by  anticipating  such  an  occasion  on  mere  \ague  rumour  and 
assumption.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  he  also  earnestly  trusted,  that  the  discussion  on  its  subject  matter  would  here 
terminate. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  160  to  1^5  ;  Majority  against 
the  motion,  35. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
July  16,  1833. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
emancipating  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  thraldom  of  patronage  which  had  so 
long  deformed  its  beauty,  impaired  its  usefulness,  and  grieved  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  its  most  attached  and  zealous  friends. 

Tiic  Lord-advocate,  while  agreeing  with  the  hon.  member  for  Caithness,  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  deprecated  all  premature  discussion,  and  requested  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  postpone  his  motion  for  more  mature  deliberation. 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  would  not  presume  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  had  he  not 
had  the  honour,  for  some  years,  of  advising  the  Crown  in  its  disposal  of  its  patron- 
age in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  agreed  in  the  postponement  recommended 
by  the  learned  lord  opposite;  but  he  differed  from  the  learned  lord  in  supposing 
that  any  thing  but  a  calm  would  be  produced  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
devolvioe  upon  the  people  of  each  parish  the  right  of  electing  their  own  pastor. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  the  characters  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  would  be  raised 
by  the  change.  Feuds  and  discords  would  arise  which  now  were  unheard,  and 
which  must  prevail,  but  for  the  corrective  of  patronage.  He  did  not  contest  the 
point  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage:  for  whikt  he  had  the  honour  of  advising  the 
Crown  with  respect  to  its  disposal,  it  never  once  occurred  that  a  benefice  was  dis- 
posed of  from  any  political  views.  If  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  parish  were  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a  minister, 
he  advised  the  Crown  to  appoint  that  minister;  but  if  he  found  canvassing  going 
on,  and  all  the  artifices  of  election  had  recourse  to,  in  favour  of  different  candidates, 
he  advised  the  Crown  to  listen  to  neither  party,  but  to  exercise  its  right,  and  make 
some  appointment  above  all  exception.  This  was  not  done  by  taking  the  nominee 
of  this  or  of  that  person,  but  by  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  taking  from  obscurity,  perhaps,  some  person  of  merit,  whose 
deserts  deserved  to  be  thus  rewarded.  If  there  were  abuses  in  the  patronage  exer- 
cised by  the  Crown,  or  by  individuals,  he  saw  no  reason  why  such  abuses  should 
not  be  corrected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  if  it  had  the  means  of 
correcting  them.  All  opposed  the  principle  of  devolving  the  right  of  election 
on  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish.  The  dissent  pointed  out  did  not,  he  believed, 
arise  from  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  but  from  other  causes.  The  question, 
however,  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  which  had  not  even  been  hinted  at.  Wh«i 
were  to  be  the  electors?  And  in  answering  this  question,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  object  was  to  ensure  harmony  in  the  parish.  Were  the  heritors  to  exerei-e 
this  right?  That  would  exclude  a  great  portion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  parish. 
Were  the  communicants  to  be  the  electors?  Could  it  be  contended  that  thev  wen» 
all  qualified  to  join  in  the  choice  of  a  minister?  Hut  wherever  the  right  of  election 
was  fixed,  dissatisfaction  would  be  excited.  As  there  were  many  persons  in  Scot- 
land, unprovided  with  benefices,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  candidates  for  a  vacancy. 
A  sort  of  public  trial  would  take  place  between  them,  which  would  offer  a  most  im- 
|)erfect  means  of  judging  of  their  merits — a  radical  defect — since  a  mistake  was 
irremediable,  for  the  party  was  elected  for  life.  No  doubt  the  patron  might  possi'^ly 
make  a  bad  choice;  but  he  believed  that  the  operation  of  public  opinion  would  act 
more  strongly  upon  him  than  upon  individual  electors,  and  make  him  the  fit  depo- 
sitory of  this  power.  The  election  arts,  which  might  not  be  objectionable  inconteftJi 
for  civU  offices,  would  certainly  tend  to  lower  the  respect  for  religion,  when  used  in 
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a  contest  for  a  religious  office.  Besides,  if  an  election  were  oarried  only  hj  a  small 
majority,  it  was  clear  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  parish  would  be  irritated  against 
their  pastor,  who  would,  of  course,  have  as  little  influence  over  them  as  over  the 
majority,  under  whose  influence  he  had  beeu  elected.  One  of  the  bad  efibcts,  there- 
forf»,  of  popular  election  would  be,  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  independence  of  the 
minister.  He  trusted  the  House,  therefore,  would  not  rashly  affirm  the  principle 
now  proposed,  but  would  be  ready  to  apply  itself  to  the  removal  of  any  real  abuses 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

JuLT  22,  1833. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery  Bill. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robbbt  Prel  said,  that  the  position  in  which  the  House  stood  that  day,  as  to 
the  question  of  slavery,  was  very  difibrent  from  that  in  which  it  stood,  when  it  first 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  it  some  few  days  ago.  When  they  then  went  into 
committee  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  secretary,  there  had  been  no 
pledge  respecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  The  question  was  then  res 
Integra,  and  it  was  open  for  any  member  to  deliver  his  opinions  upon  it  as  he  deemea 
fitting.  But  in  the  interim,  both  Houses  of  Parlianfent  had  affirmed  those  resolu- 
tions, and  had  declared  that  measures  must  be  forthwith  taken  for  the  entire  and 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  He  thought  those  resolutions  unwise,  and  had  in 
consequence  tried  to  modify  them.  He  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  **  ulti- 
mate" for  *Mramediatc;"  because  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Imperial  legislature 
had  power  to  terminate  that  state  of  slavery  whenever  It  thought  fit,  he  still  deemed 
it  wise,  as  the  House  had  resolved  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  to  the 
West- India  proprietors,  to  take  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  regulations  under  which 
the  extinction  of  slavery  was  to  take  place.  His  opinion,  however,  had  been  over- 
ruled, and  that  House,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  had  determined  to  pass  immediate 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  what 
construction  the  slaves  would  put  upon  those  resolutions.  He,  who  diflered  from  the 
propriety  of  these  resolutions,  saw  the  difficulty  which  they  created;  and  yet  he  was 
not  prepared  to  defeat  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  by  parliament.  He 
could  not  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick).  He  thought, 
that  to  declare  emancipation  should  be  immediate,  and  that  to  trust  in  the  present 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  that  the  inducement  of  wages  would  be  of  itself  sufficient 
to  ini^ure  from  the  slave  industrious  occupation,  was  an  experiment  too  hazardous 
to  be  made.  He  had  stated  that  opinion  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  House,  and  he 
had  referred  to  the  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate,  to  the  facility  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  life,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  those  tropical  regions  the  chief 
luxury  was  repose  and  the  absence  of  labour,  as  proofs  that  the  abolition  of  the  pre- 
Fent  system,  under  the  notion  that  wages  would  induce  labour^  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  experiment.  lie  also  thought  that  the  cxperinkent  about  to  be  tried  was 
equally  hazardous.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  would  be 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  performance  o^iabour.  He  was  afraid  that  there  was  some 
hazard  lest  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  magistrate,  itit  were  sufficient  to  insure 
labour,  would  be  much  severer  than  that  which  was  inflicted  even  by  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  desf>otic  masters.  He  thought  it  possible  that,  by  adopting  the  principle 
of  the  Spanish  law — namely,  bv  holding  out  to  the  slave,  as  a  stimulus  to  labour, 
the  prospect  of  emancipating  himself  gradually  by  the  produce  of  it,  and  by  having 
that  produce,  when  it  reached  a  certain  amount,  aided  by  a  grant  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  they  might  promote  a  measure  which  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
the  mother  country,  of  the  colonies,  of  the  slaves  in  those  colonies,  and  also  of  tnose 
millions  of  slaves  now  in  bondage  in  other  colonies  over  which  we  bad  no  control. 
He  hod  thought  that,  if  we  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  aiding  the  slaves  b^  «^ 
grant  a  long  way  short  of  £20,000,000,  to  purebaM  \\«^3t  Istai^fisoiVs  ^ewwx^^r^ 
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labour,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  than  the  resolutions 
were  which  they  were  now  pursuing.  If  this  experiment  were  not  successful,  we 
should  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the  slaves.  The  resolutions,  however,  having 
been  carried,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  insure,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  success  of 
them;  and  if  the  House  were  determined  to  emancipate  the  slave,  there  viould  never 
be  a  heavier  imputation  upon  its  good  faith  than  by  determining,  after  making  the 
determination  to  emancipate  the  slave  known  to  him,  to  get  rid  of  the  pecuniary 
eompen:«ation  to  the  master.  He  felt  confident  that  the  first  resolution  was  entire 
and  immediate  emancipation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  depriving  the  planters  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  property;  and  should  the  House  turn  round  upon  them  with  a 
view  to  defeating  their  claim  to  compensation,  it  might,  indeed,  be  empowered  to  do  so, 
but  we  should  incur  an  imputation  upon  our  good  faith,  such  as  had  never  been  pre- 
viously equalled.  Parliament  was,  in  his  opinion,  bound  to  make  the  planters  full 
compensation ;  but  even  that  compensation  would  not  render  the  experiment  less 
hazardous.  He  thought  that  it  was  impossible,  with  the  law  of  apprenticeship  as 
it  then  stood,  the  magistrate  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  could  enforce  the  performance  of  labour;  and  what  was  to  be  done  in 
that  case  was  a  question  on  which  he  entertained  an  opinion  so  strong  that  he  would 
not  at  that  moment  venture  to  express  it. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
JuLT  25,  1833. 

Mr.  O^Connell  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  which  he 
considered  of  very  great  importance — the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  were  reported  in  the  public  prints.  The  hon.  member  then  went  on  to  com- 
plain of  his  speeches,  and  the  speeches  of  other  members,  having  been  imperfectly 
and  incorrectly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  He  had  procured  from  the  stamp-office 
a  list  of  the  Journal  Proprietary  of  the  metropolis,  and  would  wage  war  with  them 
all  till  he  defeated  them.  He  would  move  day  by  day  for  their  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  that  House  for  breach  of  privilege.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving,  '*  That  Mr.  W.  I.  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mominfr  Chronicle^  be 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to-morrow,  for  publishin^^  certain  reports,  purporting 
to  be  accounts  of  their  proceedings.*' 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  if  he  thought  it  would  effect 
the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  in  view — if  it  would  tend  to 
check  that  which  was  admitted  to  be  an  abuse — the  suppression  of  speeches  by 
reporters,  in  consequence  of  their  having  taken  offence  at  expressions  used  in  that 
House.  But  he  did  not  understand  how,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  the  hon.  member 
would  be  able  to  effect  this  object  by  the  course  he  proposed  to  take.  The  power  of 
that  House  was  so  great  in  such  cases,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself 
would  not  call  upon  them  to  exert  it.  They  might,  if  they  chose,  exclude  strangers 
from  the  ffallery  altogether,  and  that  step  would  entirely  prevent  the  publication  of 
reports.  The  exertion  of  that  authority,  however,  would  be  perfectly  in  opposition 
to  public  feeling,  and  might  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
And  yet  what  other  control  had  they  over  the  reporters  unless  they  called  before 
them  such  of  them  as  suppressed  speeches,  and  threatened  them  for  their  misconduct, 
though  they  might  not  choose  to  carnr  their  threat  into  execution ;  another  course 
was,  not  to  prevent,  but  to  authorize  the  publication  of  reports.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  recognition  of  reporting,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  verbal  and 
perfectly  accurate  report  of  all  that  passed  in  that  House,  would  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  This  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  verbal 
report  of  their  speeches  would  not  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  any  member  of 
that  House.  To  speak  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  himself,  he  should  exceedingly 
deprecate  any  verbal  report  of  what  might  fall  from  him.  Yet,  if  they  recognised 
reporters  at  all,  they  must  employ  Mr.  Gumey,  or  some  other  eminent  short-hand 
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firiter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  verbal  account  of  all  that  passed  in  the  House. 
Such  a  plan,  however,  would  not  secure  a  faithful  transcript  of  their  proceedings, 
since  so  much  depended  on  the  manner,  and  on  the  occasion,  in  which  things  were 
said.  In  the  present  case,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  might  depend  on  it  the 
public  would  of  themselves  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil.  The  hon.  member  was  of 
too  much  importance  in  the  country  to  allow  of  his  speeches  being  suppressed. 
Supposing  the  practice  of  which  he  complained  should  be  persevered  in,  other  means 
would  assuredly  be  found  than  the  interposition  of  that  House  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
He  thought,  that  if  the  hon.  and  leameo  member  were  well  advised,  he  would  not 
persist  in  his  motion  to  call  Mr.  Clement  to  the  bar,  since  the  House  would  be 
unwilling  to  exert  the  power  they  possessed  against  that  individual.  It  was  his 
impression  that  the  House,  reserving  to  itself,  as  in  his  opinion  it  should  always  do, 
the  power  of  excluding  strangers,  could  do  nothing  to  improve  the  present  system 
of  reporting.  He  confessed  he  had  read  with  alarm  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
anil  learned  gentleman  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  pecuniary  allowances  made  to  the 
reporters  had  much  diminished  of  late,  for  he  drew  from  it  the  melancholy  inference 
that  much  less  anxiety  prevailed  to  hear  what  the  Reformed  Parliament  said  than 
used  to  be  displaved  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  its  predecessors.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  reporters*  salaries  had  fallen  from  six  guineas 
to  two  guineas  a-week,  and  that  only  proved  to  him  that  the  public  took  only  one- 
third  of  the  interest  in  what  the  present  parliament  was  doing  compared  with  former 
parliaments.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  hon.  and  leamea  gentleman  was 
wrong  in  that  statement,  and  that  he  had  since  corrected  it.  With  respect  to  the 
reports  of  the  debates  in  that  House,  he  must  say  tliat  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
were  given  with  great  impartiality  and  wonderful  fidelity.  He  really  thought  that, 
considering  the  unwillingness  which  was  often  manifested  by  the  members  of  that 
House  themselves  to  listen  to  speeches,  the  reporters  ought  to  be  excused  if  they  did 
not  report  every  word  which  was  uttered.  At  times,  too,  much  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  when  an  hon.  member  got  up  to 
speak,  many  gentlemen  rose  and  quitted  their  places,  causing  in  consequence  so 
much  noise  as  to  render  accurate  reporting  almost  impossible.  Undoubtedly,  not 
only  the  hon.  and  learned  member  himself,  but  the  public  also,  had  a  right  to  com- 
plam  of  his  being  made  a  victim  of  the  prejudices  of  the  reporters,  yet  he  would 
advise  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  after  having  by  his  motion  elicited  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  gprievancc  of  which  he  complained  was  an  abuse, 
not  to  press  it.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  better  withdraw 
his  motion,  than  force  the  House  either  to  negative  it  or  to  carry  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  public  were  interested  in  obtaining,  fair  and  impartial  reports  of  the 
debates  in  that  House,  and  there  need  be  no  apprehension  entertained  but  that  this 
abuse  would  correct  itself.  If,  however,  justice  was  not  done  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  in  future,  he  wa^  confident  that  a  fortnight  would  not  pass  over  without 
some  means  of  checking  the  evil,  more  effectual  than  the  interposition  of  that  House, 
being  adopted.  In.  his  opinion,  the  interposition  of  the  House  would  not  procure 
the  redress  which  was  wanted,  for  he  thought  the  mutilation  of  speeches  worse  than 
their  entire  suppression ;  yet  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  prevent  that  mutilation. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that*the  House  could  sit  in  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  every  report  of  speeches  delivered  in  that  House.  The  right  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  repeating  his  advice,  that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  d'Connell  said,  he  should  postpone  his  motion  for  the  present,  but  renew  it 
on  this  day  week,  unless  the  reporters  altered  their  conduct  with  respect  to  him. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn 

JuLT  26,  1833. 

Mr.  O'Connell  again  rose  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  letter  in  The 
Times  of  this  day,  signed  by  the  reporters  of  that  journal,  refusing  to  report  him, 
unless  he  apologised  for  having  asserted  that  some  of  the  reports  were  designedly 
false;  but  as  that  was  the  truth  he  had  no  apology  to  offer.  He  had  been  accused  of 
want  of  personal  courage,  but  some  members  had  a  great  want  of  moral  courage, 
which  prevented  them  grappling  with  the  press.  The  hon.  member  was  determined 
that  the  privileges  of  the  House  should  not  be  trampled  on  in  his  person,  and  he 
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would  therefore  move,  *^  That  James  Lawson  and  John  Joseph  Lawsoa  be  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  Uuiise  on  Monday.** 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

July  29,  1833. 

Mr.  0*Connell  moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day,  fur  the  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
John  Joseph  Lawson  and  James  Lawson,  be  read. 

In  the  debate  which  followed — 

Si  a  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  that  it  would  well  become  the  House  to  consider,  before 
they  took  the  first  step,  to  what  it  must  lead.  At  the  same  time  he  perfectly  saw 
the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  admitted,  that  the 
privileges  of  that  Houiie  were  not  observed  by  the  reporters — that  they  connived  at 
the  non-observance  of  them — that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that  non-observance; 
but  then  he  insisted  that  the  reports  should  be  impartially  given.  The  question, 
however,  was,  whether  the  course  the  hon.  member  propo;ied  to  pursue,  would 
enforce  that  impartiality.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  skilfully  tried 
to  prevent  any  man  from  taking  a  diifcrent  view  of  the  subject  from  himself,  by  call- 
ing that  difference  of  opinion  *'a  shrinking."  He  did  not  know  whether  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  was  to  be  accused  of  shrinking  under  the  despotism ;  but  he  certainly 
ditfered  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  this  subject.  For  himself,  he  had 
been  unpopular  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  press,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  had 
deterred  him  from  stating  what  was  true.  He  had  been  twenty  years  in  parliament, 
and  he  had  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  omission 
amounting  to  anything  like  a  misrepresentation ;  and  he  had  never  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  gentlemen  who  reported  the  debates,  beyond  once  or  twice 
furnishing  them  with  documents  which  he  had  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
He  thought,  on  the  whole,  looking  at  the  necessity  of  having  these  reports,  both  in 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  considering  the  intention  of  supplying  the 
public  with  a  general  transcript  of  what  took  place  in  the  two  Houses,  that  the  task 
thus  undertaken  was  performed  with  great  impartiality  and  fidelity.  He  would 
mention  another  circumstance.  He  had  been  in  office  fifteen  years,  and  he  had  never 
received  any  communication  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  gentleman  connected 
with  the  newspapers— and  he  thought  it  highly  creditable  to  the  body — asking  for  a 
single  favour,  on  condition  of  placing  his  speeches  in  a  favourable  light.  Whatever 
testimony,  therefore,  he  bore  to  their  conduct,  had  this  recommendation,  that  it 
was  completely  impartial.  He  must  say,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  member  stated 
himself  to  possess  a  power  in  that  House  which  should  not  be  controlled  by  King, 
Lords,  or  Judges,  the  hon.  member  ought  to  recollect,  that  because  he  did  }>osse8s 
such  a  power,  lor  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  completely  irresponsible,  he  should 
nse  it  temperately.     If  the  hon.  member  spoke  of  the  whole  body  of  reporters  as 

S'ving  his  speeches  not  only  not  correctly,  but  in  a  manner  decidedly  false.     [Mr. 
^Gonnell  only  alluded  to  The  TimeM,"]    He  must  be  allowed  to  speak  from  his 
recollection — the  charge  was  general. 

Mr.  O'Connell  intended  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  paper  that  was  now 
before  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Then  why  did  the  hon.  and  learned  member  first  bring  forward 
a  motion  against  the  Morning  Chronicle  f  He  understood  that  there  were  forty  or 
fifty  reporters,  some  of  them  holding  commissions  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  several  at 
the  bar,  most  of  them  having  received  an  academical  education,  and  occupying, 
therefore,  the  situation  of  gentlemen.  They  naturally  felt  sore  at  the  imputation  of 
*^  designed,  deliberate  falsehood.*'  He  was  bound  to  say  this  in  their  vindication. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  not  think  that  any  wrong  they  might  endure  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  could  justify  them  in  suppressing  his  speeches.  They 
were,  though  not  officially  or  publicly  recognised  as  such,  yet  they  were,  in  fact, 
public  servants — they  entered  into  an  implied  engagement,  of  fidelity  in  their  reports, 
not  only  with  that  House,  but  with  the  public ;  and  whatever  wrong  they  might 
have  reason  to  complain  of  from  an  individual  member,  they  ought  to  recollect  that 
they  had  a  paramount  duty  to  discharge  to  that  House  and  the  public,  and  ought  not 
to  make  a  private  quarrel  with  any  individual  a  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  that  duty. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  member  would  only  pause  awhile,  he  would  have  complete 
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justice  rendered  him.  What  was  the  voUume  to  which  he  had  referred? — It  was 
The  Mirror  of  Parliament  Did  he  complain  of  that  ? — No.  The  reporters  for  that 
publication  hud  not  entered  into  any  resolution  to  suppress  his  speeches;  and  a 
month  would  not  elapse  without  that  or  another  publication  being  more  sought  after ; 
or  some  other  newspaper  would  be  established,  and  do  justice  to  the  hon.  member. 
The  motion  was,  tliat  the  printer  should  be  brought  to  the  bar.  It  was  material  to 
consider  what  would  take  place  when  he  came  there.  The  charge  against  him  would 
be  perfectly  intelligible — namely,  that  he  had  not  given  a  fair  and  full  report  of  the 
debates.  It  savoured  rather  of  a  jest  to  say,  as  had  been  said,  that  the  complaint 
would  be,  that  the  reporter  had  not  violated  their  privileges.  The  complaint  would 
be,  that  professing  to  report  their  debates,  he  did  not  act  impartially.  But  what 
assurance  could  they  exact  from  him  P  A  promise  that  he  would  publbh  all  the 
debates  correctly.  Would  it  be  possible,  as  their  orders  now  stood,  to  exact  such  an 
assurance  P  Could  the  speaker  require  from  the  reporter  a  pledge  that  he  would 
fairly  and  impartially  report  debates — the  reporting  of  which  at  dl  was  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House P  The  hon.  gentleman  hod  the  power  in  bis 
own  hands^-he  might  clear  the  gallery ;  and,  if  he  did  anything,  that  was  what  he 
ought  to  do.  The  hon.  member  said  he  would  do  it;  then  let  him  do  it  manfully  in 
the  first  instance.  They  were  about  to  call  before  them  one  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper. Observe  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  embarking  on  this  |)erilou8 
voyage.  The  hon.  member  said  he  would  inquire  whether  the  reporters  were  masters 
or  servants;  and  if  servants,  he  should  insist  on  their  dismissal  by  the  proprietors 
who  employed  them.  He  threatened  to  begin  with  The  Times  newspaper,  and  pursue 
the  same  course  with  all  the  others.  Was  this  a  very  seemly  contest  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  engage  in  P  Was  it  fitting  that  the  House  should  undertake  to 
prescribe  to  newspaper  proprietors  whom  they  might  or  might  not  employ  as  reporters? 
The  hon.  member  might  delight  in  such  contests,  but  the  House  had  better  pause 
before  they  committed  themselves  as  parties  to  them.  The  hon.  member,  if  he  wished 
to  resort  to  the  step  of  stopping  the  publication  of  the  debates,  had  only  to  do  that 
which  had  been  done  before — to  notice  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  eallery,  and 
exclude  them.  That  was  the  natural  and  proper  course.  In  his  opinion  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  better  advised ;  if  he  would  pause  altogether,  he  woidd  shortly 
find  ample  justice  done  to  him  by  competition — by  desire  to  supply  the  public  with 
information.  He,  for  one,  should  object  to  the  House  of  Commons  being  brought 
into  collision  with  the  editors  of  newspapers.  By  attempting  to  dictate  to  them  the 
mode  of  managing  their  concerns,  and  the  persons  they  were  to  employ,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  undertaking  a  task  they  could  not  execute,  and  assuming  a  power 
which  they  did  not  rightfully  possess. 

The  orcler  of  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  Messrs.  Lawson  was  then  read. 

Mr.  O^Connell  moved  that  they  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Methuen  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  order  be  discharged. 

Mr.  John  Stanley  seconded  the  amendment. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  the  amendment:  Ayes  153;  Noes, 
48 ;  Majority,  105. 

On  business  again  proceeding,  after  the  division,  the  sallery  was  immediately 
cleared  on  the  notice  taken  by  Mr.  O^Connell  that  it  contained  strangers,  and  it  was 
kept  cloied  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Jolt  30,  1833. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  at  the  close  of  a  veiy  able  speech,  proposed  the  following  resolution : 
— **  That  this  House,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  due  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large — and  believing  that  to  this  end  the  aid  and  care  of  the 
state  are  absolutely  needed,  will,  early  during  the  next  session  of  parliament,  proceed 
to  devise  a  means  for  the  univernal  and  national  education  of  tke  whole  people.** 

Mr.  Qrote  had  groat  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  as  the  present  motion  was  only  preparatory,  the  noble  lord  would 
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not  object  to  it.  It  pledged  the  House  to  nothing  further  than  to  the  opinion,  that 
education  onght  to  be  bestowed  on  the  people,  and  he  should  eive  it  his  support. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  differed  from  the  non.  member  for  Middlesex,  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  House  entering  into  engagements  with  regard  to  what  it  would  do  in  another 
session.  He  objected  also  to  its  entering  into  the  consideration  of  a  mere  abstract 
resolution.  Tliere  had  been  more  notices  for  the  discussion  of  mere  abstract  resolutions 
this  session  tiian  he  had  ever  recollected  at  any  former  period.  Resolutions  establish- 
ing abstract  principles  were  just  the  very  opposite  to  the  course  which  the  House 
ought  to  pursue.  We  should  consider  the  difficulties  surroundiog  practical  questions 
before  we  entered  into  engagements  on  principles  which  we  were  not  certain  that 
we  might  be  able  to  carry  into  execution.  Few  persons,  he  thought,  would  be  found 
to  deny  the  great  advantage  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  among  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen ;  but  it  was  not  quite  correct  to  assert  that  education  in  this 
empire  was  so  very  imperfect.  He  believed  that  almost  every  gentleman  wh«i  beard 
him,  endeavoured,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education ; 
but  that  did  not  appear  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  to  be  enough,  for  he  thought 
that  the  care  of  the  state  was  also  necessary.  Now,  that  was  a  doubtful  question ; 
but  even  if  it  were  not,  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  show  how  it  was  practicable, 
instead  of  a  vague  resolution  like  the  present.  *^  But,*'  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  *^  it  is  necessary  for  this  House,  with  the  smallest  delay  possible,  to  devise 
means  for  establishing  a  system  of  universal  national  education.**  Now,  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  what  a  national  education  would  be  in  three 
countries  which  differed  so  much  from  each  other,  in  many  respects,  as  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  mentioned  the  case  of 
Prussia,  and  had  said,  that  it  was  a  great  shame  that  we  had  not  here  an  officer  of 
state  to  superintend  education.  Free  countries  enjoyed  many  advantages;  and  so, 
too,  did  despotic  countries,  both  in  the  management  of  their  police  and  in  their  means 
of  superintending  public  education.  It  was  found,  however,  rather  difficult  to  unite 
the  advantages  of  both  in  one  country.  A  compulsory  system  of  education  appeared 
to  him  to  trench  upon  religious  toleration ;  for  it  must,  almost  of  necessity,  interfere 
with  religious  opinion.  Tlie  officer  of  state  who  had  to  superintend  education,  would 
have  to  provide  books  for  the  different  schools.  Now,  this  might  be  excellent  in 
Prussia  or  in  France,  where  the  government  was  so  different  from  our  own;  but  if 
we  were  once  to  establish  in  this  country  an  officer  with  power  to  superintend  the 
education  of  children  of  all  sects  of  religion,  with  power  to  select  their  books  of 
instruction,  we  should  excite  apprehensions  of  general  intolerance  being  intended  by 
the  government, — we  should  create  jealousy  in  every  part  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the  mayors  of  this  country,  but  would  the  French 
system  of  leaving  the  education  of  every  town  to  its  mayor  do  here  P  Any  bill  which 
made  the  mayors  of  the  different  towns  of  England  comptrollers  of  education  within 
them,  would  create  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  resbtance  which  the  hon.  member  would 
not  be  able  to  overcome.  He  would  himself  give  every  facility  to  education.  He 
thought  that  the  diffusion  of  education  would  produce  great  benefit ;  but,  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  which  was  justly  proud  of  its  freedom,  he  doubted  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  left  free  from  control.  The  subject  was  so  environed  with 
difficulties,  that  he  objected  to  their  making  any  magnificent  promises  respectirg 
it,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  might  have 
to  contend. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Roebuck  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 


MINISTERIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

JuLT  31,  1833. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  blank  in  clause  25  (giving  power  to  the  treasury 
from  time  to  time  to  make  grants  for  the  compensation  of  the  planters)  should  be 
filled  up  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'  twenty  millions,'*—* 
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Snt  RoBEBT  Peel  said,  his  vote  would  be  giTen  on  one  single  ground,  a  Tcry  simple 
one,  but  on  that  account  not  the  less  binding.  The  House  of  Commons  had  come 
to  three  deliberate  resolutions ;  the  two  first  declaring  that  slavery  should  be  aboUshed 
in  the  colonics ;  and  the  third,  that  a  sum  of  £20,000,000  sterling  should  be  appro* 
priated  as  compensation  to  the  planters,  whose  rights  such  abolition  tended  to  affect. 
Those  resolutions  having  been  agreed  to,  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  LordS| 
and  being  by  them  atfirmed,  were  transmitted  to  the  several  West  India  deputations. 
He  had  not  voted  on  the  last  resolution,  but  as  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  House,  he  felt  himself  as  much  concluded  by  it  asf  if  he  had.  Now, 
was  the  House  prepared,  under  such  circumstances,  to  say,  that  their  solemn  resolu- 
tion respecting  the  compensation  should  g^  for  nought,  and  that,  although  slavery 
might  be  abolished,  the  planters  should  not  receive  that  compensation  which  was 
promised  them?  The  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether  they  could  recede 
from  their  former  vote.  If  they  could  recede  from  the  resolution  that  slavery  should 
be  abolished,  and  could  replace  the  planters  in  the  situation  they  were  in  before  the 
resolutions  were  discussed,  then  they  might  shrink  from  gprantmg  twenty  millions 
as  a  compensation ;  but  if  it  was  impossible  for  them  so  to  recede — after  announcine 
that  slavery  should  no  longer  exist  in  the  colonies — he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
recal  the  solemn  and  deliberate  pledge  given  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the 
sum  for  compensation  should  be  £20,oioo,000.  To  say  to  the  planter  that  a  nice 
distinction  about  a  mill  and  a  stream,  or  a  farmer  and  his  horses,  had  so  satisfied  the 
minds  of  the  House  against  the  propriety  of  compensation,  that  although  slavery 
should  be  abolished,  he  should  receive  nothing,  would  be  little  pleasing  to  him,  be 
he  however  pleased  with  metaphorical  or  ingenious  arguments.  He  was  free  to 
admit  that  £20,000,000  was  an  enormous  sum  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country ; 
but  as  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  that  such  a  sum  should  be  granted,  without  saying  whether  it  were 
more  or  less  than  the  planters  were  entitled  to,  he  considered  himself  concluded  from 
diminishing  it.  There  were  many  questions  on  which  the  first  announcement  of  the 
king*s  government,  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  was  decisive ;  and  the  pre- 
sent was  one  of  them.  The  authority  which  the  announcement  that  slavery  was  to 
be  abolished  had  shaken,  could  not  now  he  restored,  unless  the  resolutions  to  which 
the  House  had  come  were  carried  into  effect ;  and,  acting  on  that  ground,  be  con- 
sidered himself  precluded  from  retracting  from  any  one  of  them. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  wished  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  if  parliament 
was  precluded  from  reconsidering  a  resolution  to  which  it  had  come  P  Did  the  right 
hon.  baronet  mean  to  say,  that  afler  agreeing  to  a  resolution  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£20,000,000  should  be  granted  as  compensation,  the  planter  was  precluded  from 
subsequently  declaring  that  a  lesser  sum  would  be  sufficient  ?  The  resolution  fixed 
the  maximum ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  competent  for  the  House  to  reconsider 
that  resolution,  and  take  any  lesser  sum. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Technically  speaking,  undoubtedly  the  House  could  reconsider 
and  retract  from  any  resolution ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  question  whether  by 
doinff  so  the  House  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith. 

Alter  a  brief  discussion  the  committee  divided:  Ayes  132 ;  Noes 51 ;  Majority  81. 
The  clause,  with  the  proposed  insertion,  agreed  to. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  BANK  CHARTER. 
August  2,  1833. 

The  Order  of  the  Dnv  having  been  read,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  renewal  of 
the  Bank  Charter,  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  Ume 
that  day  six  months. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  sud,  that  as  regarded  those  parts  of  the  bill  which  related  to 
the  extending  of  certain  privileges  to  the  Bank  of  England,  it  had  his  assent ;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  second  reading.    He  thought,  upon  the  whole,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  contract  made  was  a  very  improvidept  one  for  the  public ;  but  that 
contract  having  been  entered  into  by  the  authorised  officers  of  the  government,  he 
could  not,  without  stronger  grounds  than  any  which  he  saw,  be  a  party  to  its  viola- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  bargain,  as  between  the  bank  and  the  public,  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  bank-stock  since  it  became  known  had  risen  from  193  to 
208.  Assenting,  however,  as  he  did,  to  the  bill  genendly,  there  was  one  clause  to 
which  he  very  strongly  objected,  and  that  was  the  one  which  made  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  a  leg^  tender.  And  if  any  thing  could  increase  his  objection  to  the 
principle  of  that  clause,  it  was  done  by  the  mode  and  time  and  place  in  which  such 
a  principle  was  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  that  House.  As  to  the  time,  he  objected 
that  a  principle  entirely  changing  the  monetary  system  of  the  country  should  be 
propos^  to  the  House  at  midnight  on  the  2nd  of  August.  His  objection  to  the  place 
was,  that  a  question  so  independent  and  so  important  in  itself  should  be  embodied  at 
all  in  such  a  measure  as  the  present  bill.  It  was  no  part  of  the  contract  with  the 
bank  as  far  as  he  could  understand ;  and  he  would  ask,  then,  was  there  any  prospect 
of  such  an  immediate  danger  of  commercial  or  political  panic  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  introduce  in  this  measure  a  clause  giving  up  the  principle  of  the  convertibility  of 
paper  into  gold  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  change  would  not 
materially  increase  the  paper  issues  of  the  bank.  That  word  **  materially**  admitted 
the  whole  question,  and  was  enough  to  show  that  the  measure  would  in  effect  destroy 
the  convertibility  of  paper.  Then  as  to  the  mode.  The  clause  was  introduced  in 
the  middle  of  this  bill  without  a  word  to  explain  for  what  reason  it  had  been  adopted. 
He  could  not  help  admiring  the  modesty  of  the  framers  of  the  clause.  They  could 
not  even  condescend  to  say,  that  *'  whereas  it  was  expedient**  to  make  the  provisions  it 
contained.  There  would  be  nothing  whatever  upon  the  face  of  the  act,  if  it  should  be 
passed,  to  show  posterity  why  such  an  important  alteration  was  made  on  the  monetary 
system.  He  objected  entirely  now  to  enter  upon  this  slippery  path,  from  which  he  was 
satisfied  it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  the  steps  which  it  was  proposed  in  this  respect 
to  take.  The  measure,  with  such  a  provision,  would  enable  any  man  to  issue  his  paper 
purporting  to  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and,  instead  of  fulfilling  that  contract 
in  bullion,  he  would  be  enabled  to  meet  it  by  a  note  convertible  only  in  London. 
This  would  be  intrusting  to  parties  over  whom  the  nation  would  have  no  control,  not 
only  a  complete  power  over  the  currency,  but  also  an  interest,  and  a  direct  one,  to 
abolish  a  gold  currency.  He  begged  to  ask  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  whether,  if  an  individual  had  a  demand  upon  another  for  £5  2s.,  the  first 
could  discharge  the  demand  under  the  bill  with  a  £5  note  and  2s.?  [Lord  Althorp: 
Yes.]  Then,  in  such  a  case,  nhat  provision  was  there  in  the  bill  to  prevent  a  country 
banker  from  sending  forth  notes  for  £6  58.,  which  would  be  a  complete  departure 
from  the  present  system ;  and  as  the  country  banker  could  pay  his  note  with  a  £5 
Bank  of  England  note  and  5s.,  it  would  never  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  possessed 
of  any  bullion  or  gold,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  cuslomen*. 
He  could  also  conceive  another  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  the  proposed 
measure— namely,  that  at  the  ports  foreigners  would,  instead  of  getting  gold,  be 
obliged  to  take  notes.  He  feared  this  clause  would  tend  to  increase  the  evils  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  and  to  it  he  could  not  give  his  consent.  The  proper  time,  however, 
would  come  for  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  its  provisions,  and  he  would  not 
now  further  enter  into  it. 

Lord  Althorp  having  replied ;  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  declined  to  divide  the  House, 
as  many  of  the  members  who  would  support  his  motion  had  gone  away.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time. 


SIR  JOHN  KEY. 
August  5,  1833. 

Mr.  Harvey  moved,  that  a  new  writ  be  issued  for  iW  election  of  a  member  for 
the  city  of  London,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Key,  who  had  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Himdretls. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  the  motion  just  made  would  of  course  prevent  him 
moving  for  the  Committee,  of  which  be  had  given  notice,  but  the  petition  he  had  to 
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present  referred  to  two  points;  first,  tlie  breach  of  privilege;  and  secondly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  appointing  the  son  of  Sir  John  Key  to  the  situation  of 
storekeeper  in  the  stationery-otiice.  He  then  adverted  to  the  petition,  which  set 
forth  that  by  the  appointment  of  Master  Key  to  this  otiice  (a  youth  of  eighteen  years 
of  age),  while  his  own  father  was  a  contractor  for  stationery,  they  had  no  security 
that  their  wares  would  be  fairly  judged,  or  the  public  that  their  interest  would  be 
fairly  and  impartially  considered.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  moved  that  the 
petition  be  reiid  at  length. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  in  explanation,  that  as  soon  as  the  circumstance  was  known 
the  appointment  had  been  cancelled.  He  fully  admitted  the  impropriety  of  appoint- 
ing to  sucli  an  othce  a  connexion  of  the  person  who  had  the  contract.  The  noble 
lord  submitted  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether,  as  Sir  John  Key  was  liable  to 
prosecution  for  penalties,  it  would  be  fitting  in  that  House  to  pursue  the  enquiry  at 
the  present  mouient  ? 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  most  strange  part  of  tho 
whole  proceeding  was,  the  motion  making  it  doubtful  whether  Sir  John  Key  was 
still  entitled  to  be  a  member  of  that  Hou.e.  He  regretted  that  Sir  John  Key  had 
been  allowed  to  vacate  his  seat,  for  if  the  vacancy  happened  at  all,  it  should  take 
place  in  execution  of  the  law,  and  not  in  avoidance  of  it.  If  Sir  John  Key  had  been 
a  contractor  with  the  government,  his  seat  was  void  by  the  law;  and  they  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  it  was  so;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted, 
by  the  interference  of  the  executive,  to  avoid  the  question,  whether  ho  was  a  fit 
person  to  have  a  seat  in  that  House.  This  House  of  Commons  dared  not  refuse  to 
enquire.  If  the  statement  made  in  the  petition  was  correct,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  under  an  un reformed  parliament  no  government  would  have  permitted  such  a 
transaction,  nor  any  House  of  Commons  have  allowed  it  to  escape  enquiry,  The  act 
by  which  contractors  were  prevented  from  sitting  in  parliament  was  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  that  memorable  resolution  of  Mr.  Dunning  in  1782 — **  That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  has  increased — is  increasing — and  ought  to  be  diminished."  That  act 
contained  provisions  declaring,  that  no  man  entering  into  any  contract  for  the  supply 
of  articles  for  the  public  use  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  that  no  man  in 
parliament  should  enter  into  any  such  contract,  and  retain  his  seat;  and  it. further 
declared,  that  *■*■  in  every  such  contract,  agreement,  or  commission,  shall  be  inserted 
the  condition  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  admitted  to  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  share  in  the  gains,  prt/fits,  or  benefits  arising  therefrom." 
Was  that  condition  inserted  in  this  contract  ?  if  so,  after  that  could  it  be  permitted 
that  Sir  John  Key  should  become  the  contractor  ?  That  matter  deeply  afibctcd  the 
honour  of  the  House,  which  was  bound  to  enquire  how  such  a  transaction  could  take 
place.  It  appeared  that  the  contract  was  nominally  entered  into  with  Mr.  Muggle- 
ston  Key,  but  really  with  Sir  John  Key.  If  it  were  possible  to  evade  this  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  permit  the  brother  of  a  member  nominally  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
while  the  member  himself  was  the  virtual  contractor,  and  would  become  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  the  contract,  that  ought  to  be  met  by  an  immediate  legislative 
remedy.  In  the  petition  presented  by  his  right  hon.  friend  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
capable  of  proof 'that  Sir  John  Key,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  was  the  real 
contractor;  that  that  contract  was  for  paper  amounting  to  a  sum  of  £60,000;  that 
Sir  John  Key's  brother  had  retired  from  business,  and  that  Sir  John  Key  himself 
supplied  the  articles,  and  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  stationery*  office  on 
the  subject.  He  repeated,  that  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
these  were  the  facts,  in  order,  if  the  law  could  be  so  evaded,  that  they  might  apply  a 
remedy.  But  superadded  to  all  this  was  the  statement  that  Sir  John  Key  had  got 
his  son  placed  in  that  oflSce,  by  which  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  article 
furnished  were  to  be  ascertained.  The  noble  lord  said  that  nothing  had  been  stated 
at  the  treasury  of  the  age  of  this  young  man.  That  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
enquired  into.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  department  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  not  to  acquiesce  in  that  appointment,  but  to  remonstrate  against 
it  on  account  of  the  young  man's  age;  he  should  have  made  a  representation  to  the 
treasury,  for  although  the  youth  was  the  son  of  a  stationer,  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  be  practically  acfjuainted  with  the  business,  any  competent  knowledge  of 
which  his  age  must  have  precluded  him  from  acquiring.     It  was  not  sufficient  to  say, 
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that  his  relationship  was  not  known — his  age  ought  to  have  disqaalificd  him;  he  had 
to  enter  into  a  bond  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  his  duties,  and  it  was  impos* 
sible  he  could  enter  into  any  valid  bond  at  that  age.  lie  knew  nothine  of  these 
circumstances,  except  by  the  petition  which  had  been  presented ;  but  he  thought  the 
House  of  Commons  owed  it  to  their  honour  and  character  to  institute  an  enquiry, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  penalties,  but  of  ascertaining  how  such  a  transaction 
could  have  occurred,  and  of  preventing  it  in  future. 

'Jhe  petition  having  been  laid  on  the  table;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  examine  into  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners. 

Committee  appointed. 


TITHE  ARREARS  (IRELAND). 
August  5,  1833. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Littleton,  after  laying  before  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
arrears  of  tithes  that  remained  due  in  Ireland  for  the  year*  1831.  1832,  and  1833, 
])roposed  the  following  resolution : — '*  That  his  Miyesty  be  ena;it»>.l  to  direct  exchequer- 
bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £1,000,000,  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  advancing, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  arrears  of  tithes  due  for  1831  and  1832,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.;  and  the  value  of  the  tithes  for  1833,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to  such  arrears  on 
such  tithes,  and  as  may  be  desirous  of  receiving  such  advances,  and  that  the  amount 
advanced  shall  be  included  in  the  tithe  composition,  so  as  to  be  repaid  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  being  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments.** 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  said,  before  this  million  was  voted,  it  was  absolutely  necesnair 
they  should  understand  the  principle  on  which  it  was  asked  for;  so  strange  did  it 
appear  to  him  to  be,  that  he  reallv  was  almost  convinced  that  he  was  in  error  himself 
upon  the  subject.  The  principle,  as  he  took  it,  was  to  advance  to  lay  and  other 
tithe-impropriators,  who  miffht  not  have  received  their  tithes  for  two  years  past,  or 
who  may  not  receive  them  for  the  present  year,  this  sum  of  money;  and  the  Crown 
M-as  to  be  the  party  advancing,  and  the  party  claiming  an  equivalent  for  that  advance 
at  the  expiration  of  five  year^,  till  which  period  the  amount  was  to  be  added  to  the 
composition  fund,  and  after  all  only  to  l)e  paid  off  by  instalments.  Last  year  they 
had  g^ne  on  another  principle  to  that  which  they  now  proposed.  They  had  gone  on 
this  principle — that  the  incumbent  was  unable  to  collect  his  tithe,  and  therefore  the 
Crown  should  be  called  upon  to  levy  for  the  clergy.  Last  year,  when  the  grant  of 
relief  had  been  made,  a  very  different  principle  had  actuated  and  directed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  with  reference  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  He  admitted 
that  the  stote  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
withhold  his  vote  of  assistance  to  that  deserving  and  meritorious  body.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  might  be  said  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  that 
House,  said  that  the  money  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy  without  any  deduction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  such  a  proposition  on  his  part,  on  behalf  of  the 
cleray;  but,  there  was  another  party  whose  interests  must  be  considered — the  people 
of  England,  who  had  already  paid  their  own  tithes.  This  sum  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  what  proportion  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  he  would  not 
stop  to  discuss;  but  if  this  legal  charge  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  people  of  England, 
who  had  already  obeyed  the  law,  it  would  certainly  be  holding  out  a  premium  to  the 
disobedience  of  the  law.  They  ought  to  endeavour  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  cleiig^  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  England.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  support  government  in  their  rigorous  efforts  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  He  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  vote ;  he  would 
say  nothing  of  the  grant  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  because  that  was  a  peculiar 
case;  but  if  ministers  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  solving  their  difficulties  by  large 
TOtes  of  money  to  be  levied  on  the  people  there  was  an  end  of  all  hope  of  improving 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.  This  principle  of  escaping  from  temporary 
difficulties,  b^  votes  of  money  from  the  public  purse,  was  one  which  would  involve 
the  country  in  inextricable  confiuioiu    He  hoped,  at  least,  that  tlw  details  of  fhft 
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measure  would  be  maturely  considered,  and  the  best  security  possible  taken  to  obtain 
the  repayment  of  the  money  from  those  by  whom  it  was  due  m  Ireland.  He  should 
auf^ur  the  worst  fKXfsible  result  from  the  pre^i^ent  vote,  if  the  course  now  about  to  be 
adopted  should  bj  allowed  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  unless  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  compel  payment  from  those  from  whom  the  money 
was  really  due. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  committee  divided  on  the  resolution: — Ayes,  87; 
Noes,  51;  minority  36. 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 

Febbuart  4, 1834. 

The  House  having  been  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  his  Majesty's 
Speech,  the  S{>euker,  accompanied  by  several  members,  repaired  thither  for  that 

Surpose.  On  their  return,  the  Speaker  read  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  King's 
peech. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  then  rose,  and  after  briefly  addressing  the  House,  concluded 
by  moving,  that  an  humble  address  bo  presented  to  his  Majesty  in  answer  to  his 
Msne«ty's  most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  aidress,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morrison,  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the 
Speech. 

Sib  Robebt  PsKLsaid,  that  with  a  few  qualifications,  he  was  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  concur  in  the  address  which  had  been  moved.  These  qualifications  were  not  very 
important,  but,  to  avoid  misconstruction,  it  was  his  duty  to  state  them.  With  the 
greater  part  of  the  address  he  found  no  fault;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  it  which  referred  to  the  agitation  and  excitement  prevailing  in  Ireland,  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  promote  the  Repeal  of  the  Union — with  the  exception 
of  that  part,  he  must  be  a  fastidious  man  who  could  object  to  an  address  which 
neither  contained  an  opinion,  nor  gave  a  pledge.  For  himself,  he  fully  concurred 
in  tlie  feelings  of  regret  and  indignation  expressed  at  the  agitation  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union;  and  with  that  portion  of  the  address  he  most  fully  and  cordially 
agreed.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  supported 
Repeal  to  submit  that  great  question  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion.  .  He  rejoiced  at 
this,  because  he  believ^,  that  if  sound  reason  prevailed,  nothing  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  show  that  ever  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  disposition  of  England 
towards  her  sister  country  was  to  deal  out  impartial  justice;  nothing  also  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  show  that  thoconsetiueocesofa  Rei)eal  would  involve  a  separation 
of  the  two  countries,  either  immediate  or  protracted  only  by  a  long,  disastrous,  and 
perhaps  fatal  conflict.  He  approved  of  the  general  policy  of  avoiding,  in  a  King's 
Speech,  the  introduction  of  subjects  which  were  likely  to  provoke  any  violent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  He  had  always  wished  to  see  the  speech  framed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as,  without  any  violence  to  individual  feelings,  or  sacrifice  of  political  principles, 
should  insure  unanimity  at  least  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  the  speech  avoided  any  provocation  to  the  discussion  of  measures  in  detail,  or 
calling  for  any  distinct  pledge  as  to  the  measures  to  be  proposed,  so  far  did  he  con- 
cur in  the  policy  by  which  it  had  been  dictated.  Having  bad  himself  some  experience 
in  framing  these  documents,  he  must  confess  his  admiration  of  the  dexterity  which 
had  contrived  to  put  in  the  speech  so  many  words  meaning  nothing. 

"  True,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit** 

And  it  was  in  this  sense  that  he  was  puzzled  with  the  speech  before  him,  in  endea- 
vouring to  conjecture,  in  any  one  particular,  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  any  intentions — if  they  had  made  up  their  mind  as  to  the 
introduction  of  any  one  measure,  it  would  have  been  respectful  to  the  House,  not  to 
call  for  ple<lges  as  to  that  measure,  not  to  enter  into  details,  but  to  announce  the 
simple  fact,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  proposed  on  the  authority  of  the  King*s 
government.  As  the  matter  now  stood,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  intended  to  bring  forward  any  measure  whatever,  except  one  for  the  final 
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adjustment  of  tithes  in  Ireland      With  regard  to  Church  Reform,  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, and  the  Poor-laws,  all  the  information  the  ministers  condescended  to  give  the 
House  was,  that  tlie  reports  of  certain  commissions  would  he  laid  before  them,  in 
which  they  would  find  much  useful  information,  and  hy  which  they  would  be  enabl*  d 
to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  existing  defects  and  abuses,  and  In  wi::a 
manner  the  necessary  correction  might,  in  due  season,  be  safely  and  beneficially 
applied.     If  his  Majesty *s  government  had  any  measures  to  propose  on  their  own 
responsibility — measures  carrying  with  them  their  authority — it  was  due  to  boih 
Houses  of  parliament  to  intimate  such  intention.     That  certainly  wa?  the  uniform 
course;  and  he  could  not  carry  his  approbation  of  the  principle  of  avoiding  every 
disputable  subject  so  far  as  to  approve  of  keeping  the  legislature  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  intentions  of  government.     One  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  speech  spoke  of  tlie 
difficult  and  important  measure  of  last  session — ^thcbill  for  abolishing  slavery.  Since 
that  bill  was  passed,  no  man  couh!  attach  more  Importance  to  its  final  success  than 
he  did — no  man  could  more  sincerely   hope  that   the  apprehensions  which   were 
formed  respecting  its  operation  and  results  might  prove  to  be  ill-founded.     It«  sur- 
cess  was  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  commercial  and  colonial  ititerests 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  civilisation  throughout  the 
globe.     Our  success  might  induce  other  nations  to  venture  on  a  similar  ex{)erlment. 
The  address  would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him  if  its  language  had 
been  less  sanguine  as  to  the  future,  and  if  it  had,  at  present,  refrained  from  calling 
on  them  to  say,  that  they  already  had  just  grounds  for  anticipating  the  happiest 
results.     He  hoped  that  such  might  be  the  case,  and  ])ossihly  his  Majesty^s  ministers 
might  be  in  possession  of  information  which  afforded  them  such  grounds.     The  ex- 
pression, however  was  in  the  superlative  degree;  and  he  tliought  the  manner  in 
which  the  Act  had  been  received  in  the  West  India  islands,  could  not,  alone,  justify 
the  use  of  so  strong  an  expression.     Nothing  had  yet  occurred  in  the  colonies  to 
enable  them  to  predict  with  confidence  that  the  measure  would  be  completely  suc- 
cessful.   Jamaica  and  other  colonies  had  certainly  shown  a  strong  di8po>ition  to 
adopt  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pecuniary  compensation  which  it  gave 
them.     This,  however,  was  but  one  step  towards  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
would  effect  a  total  and  complete  change  in  all  the  relations  of  colonial  society.     As 
to  the  expressions  in  the  address,  which  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
and  the  existing  state  of  our  relations  with  other  powers — he  could  only  say  with  the 
address,  that  he  hoped  for  the  best.     He  would  add,  however,  tliat  the  view  of  our 
foreign  policy  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that,  even  on  the  showing  of  the  address,  we 
had  no  right  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  subject.     He  most  cordially  approved 
of  that  part  of  the  address  which  spoke  of  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty*s  government 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  unintemipted  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.     It 
was  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  so  deeply  impressed  as  he  was  with  the  import- 
ance of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  with  their  importance  not  only 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  peof^e, 
and  not  be  also  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  universal  peaee  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  those  great  interests.     He 
considered  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  good  undenUnding  should  exist 
between  France  and  this  country.     Such  an  understanding  would  pave  the  way  to 
an  improved  commercial  intercourse  (an  intercourse  which  was  of  double  importance 
— first,  to  our  commercial  prosperity  ^  and  next,  to  the  security  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries^,  by  affording  an  additional  guarantee  in  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  people  for  its  preservation.    Bat  he  hoped  it  was  possible  to  maintain  amicable 
relations  with  France,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  other 
countries.     Certainly  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  understanding  prevailing  with 
France  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if  he  thought  that  understanding  was  of  an  ex- 
clusive nature,  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  other  powers.    The 
address  admitted,  that  with  other  countries  with  which  wc  were  nearly  connected 
our  relations  were  not  satisfactory.     We  were  still  far  from  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
differences  between  Holland  and  Belgium.     Civil  war  continued  in  Portugal,  and 
had  now  extended  into  Spain.     If  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula,  were  (as  admit- 
ted by  the  speech)  of  the  first  importance  to  England,  it  wo?  impossible  to  close  their 
eyes  to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  ulmost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  this  moment 
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convulsed  by  civil  war;  and,  without  wishing  them  to  provoke  a  discussion  on  foreign 
policy,  he  felt  that  he  must,  on  this  very  ground,  protest  against  the  policy  which 
his  Majesty's  ministers  had  thou(j^ht  proper  to  adopt  towards  Portugal.  He  believed, 
that  the  civil  war  in  Portugal  existed  solely  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of 
this  government.  Ministers  had,  indeed,  put  on  a  specious  neutrality;  but  how 
often  was  it  practically  broken?  The  permitted  violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
this  country,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  Crown  from  taking  measures  which  might 
have  been  justly  taken,  alone  prevented  the  termination  of  this  civil  war  some  time 
since.  He  had  never  concealed  his  opinion  of  Don  Miguors  act«,  connected  with 
his  original  accession  to  the  throne;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  had 
proved  that  the  people  of  Portugal  were  not  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  however  ob- 
jectionable  it  might  be  to  some  eves, — the  time  had  come,  notwithstanding  his  per- 
fiily  towards  us,  when  we  were  bound,  in  conformity  to  our  usual  practice,  to  the 
u.>uul  practice  of  all  civilised  countries,  to  recognize  him  as  king  de  facto.  As  to 
the  integrity  of  Turkey,  if  that  really  were  an  object — if  it  were  considered  of  first- 
rate  importance  that  its  independence  should  be  preserved  inviolate — he  must  say  it 
was  now  too  late  to  declare,  that  the  attention  of  his  Miyesty's  government  would  be  di- 
rected to  prevent  new  chunges  after  the  vital  change  which  had  already  taken  place. 
To  speak  now  of  the  maintenance  and  stability  of  that  empire  was  long  after  date ;  and 
if  there  were  no  better  guarantee  for  the  prosperity  of  England  and  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  Europe,  than  the  future  stability  of  the  Turkish  empire,  we  had  slight 
security  indeed,  either  for  prosperity  or  peace.  The  rest  of  the  address,  and  the 
language  in  which  it  was  worded,  were  so  much  matter  of  course,  so  framed  upon 
ancient  models — so  like  the  work  of  a  Tory  government --that  he  could  not  help  ap- 
proving of  them.  The  estimates,  of  course,  were  as  low  as  possible.  Attention  to 
economy  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  condition  of  the  revenue  was  satisfactory — he 
was  glad  to  hear  it.  As  to  the  distress  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  from  all  the 
experience  he  had,  he  could  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
If  any  thing  could  be  done  to  remedy  this,  and  remove  those  local  burtliens  to  which 
the  land  was  exclusively  or  peculiarly  subject,  he  should  feel  himself  called  upon 
most  imperatively  to  support  such  a  measure.  It  was,  however,  highly  satbfactory 
to  observe  the  increasing  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  much  was 
to  be  hoped  from  their  ultimate  re-action  on  the  landed  interest  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  latter.  It  had  always  been  a  maxim,  that  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  waxed  and  waned  together;  and  therefore  he  ho()e(l  that  the 
latter  would  ultimately  derive  the  benefit  that  was  to  be  expected  from  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  former.  He  felt,  too,  peculiar  satisfaction  that  this  improvement 
in  commerce  and  manufactures  had  taken  place  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
any  of  those  changes  in  the  currency  with  which  they  had  been  threatened.  The 
wisdom  of  adhering  to  a  metallic  standard  was  now,  he  hoped,  established.  It  was 
now  proved,  that  such  a  standard  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  most  rapid 
and  extraordinary  extension  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
When  the  details  entered  into  by  the  seconder  of  the  address  should  be  substantiated 
by  official  returns,  they  would  do  more  towards  settling  this  much-disputed  question 
than  all  the  debates  and  divisions  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  upon  it.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  move  any  amendment.  He  gave  his  cordial  concurrence  to  the 
address  in  most  of  its  particulars.  Above  all,  be  approved  of  the  language  held 
with  regard  to  the  determination  of  government  to  maintain  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  a  union  which,  in  hb  unalterable  opinion,  was  essential  to  the 
safety  and  power  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all,  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  herself. 
Af^er  a  short  discussion,  the  address  was  agreed  to. 
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Febrdart  5,  1834. 

Mr.  O'Conoell  called  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  (Althorp)  to  a  statement 
that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  viz. : — that  an  Irii'h  member  who  bad  spoken 
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with  great  Tiolence  agaiast  every  part,  and  Toted  agaiDst  every  clause,  of  the  coercion 
bill,  had  gone  to  ministers  and  said,  *'  Do  not  bate  an  atom  of  the  bill,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  live  in  Ireland  without  it/*  He  wished  to  ask  the  noblo  lord — 6rst, 
whether  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  had  ever  stated  that  an  Irish  mem- 
ber had  acted  in  the  manner  described ;  and,  secondly,  whether  any  Irish  member 
ever  went  to  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other  minister,  and  made  the  statement  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him? 

Lord  Althorp  replied  that,  to  the  first  of  the  questions,  he  could  answer  positively 
for  himself,  and  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  for  his  colleagues,  that  no  such  assertion 
had  ever  been  made.  With  respect  to  the  second  question,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
he  should  not  act  properly  if  he  did  not  declare  that  he  had  good  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  some  Irish  members  (certainly  more  than  one),  who  voted  and  spoke  >Mith 
considerable  violence  against  the  bill,  did,  in  private  conversation,  use  very  ditferent 
langtiage. 

Mr.  Shell  would  bej^  t  *  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  was  one  of  the  memben 
to  whom  he  alluded  f 

Lord  Althorp  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  Speaker 
called  on  the  lion,  member  (Mr.  Shell)  to  leave  the  case  to  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  the  House ;  failing  which,  the  House,  however  reluctantly,  must  do  its 
duty. 

Sir  Robebt  Peel  thought  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  hon.  and  learned  mem* 
her  should  be  fully  convinced  that  the  House  had  no  intention  whatever  of  imposing 
upon  him  a  line  of  conduct  that  could  by  possibility  be  deemed  derogatory  to  his 
pergonal  honour.  The  question  appeared  to  him  to  stand  thus :  There  was  a  charge 
against  the  public  character  of  the  hon.  member,  but  there  was  none  other.  The 
House,  therefore,  required  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  a  declaration  that  he 
would  not  resort  to  means  well  understood  and  foreign  to  the  rules  of  that  House 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  charge.  The  House  asked  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  no  concession  whatever.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  noble 
lord,  when  he  used  the  word  *■*■  rpsponsibility,**  meant  to  place  himself  in  personal 
opposition  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  All  that  he  understood  was  this,  and 
he  believed  it  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  that  the  noble  lord,  being  asked 
as  a  minister  whether  or  not  a  certain  statement  had  been  made,  said  it  had,  and 
that  he  believed  in  the  person  who  made  the  statement,  hut  that  he  could  not  disclose 
his  name,  and,  therefore,  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that 
there  had  been  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Shell  said  :  ''Will  not  disclose.'' 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why,  the  noble  lord  could  not.  It  was  impossible  he  sh  )uld 
mean  to  attach  to  himself  a  personal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sheil :  He  said  so. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  hon.  and  learned  member  fixes  a  technical  meaning  upon 
the  word.  He  declared  solemnly  upon  his  honour,  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  tnat 
he  could  see  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory  in  the  course  proposed  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member.  No  concession  was  asked.  On  the  contrary,  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  was  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  whatever  steps  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  public  character,  in  the  assembly  in  which  it 
had  been  attacked;  and  that  assembly  had  a  perfect  right,  and  was  bound  to  require 
at  his  hands,  an  assurance  that  that  which  was  properly  within  its  jurisdiction 
should  not  be  transferred  to  another. 

The  Speaker  then  called  upon  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Tipperary  to 
assure  the  House,  that  the  matter  now  before  the  House  should  not  be  prosecuted 
by  him  out  of  its  walls,  but  should  be  left  to  abide  such  decision  as,  upon  enquiry, 
the  House  may  think  proper  to  come  to. 

Mr.  Shell  having  remained  silent  to  the  call, — 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved,  ''  That  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  having  declined  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  House,  communicated  to  him  through  the  chair,  be  taken  into  the 
custoily  of  the  sergeant-at-arms." 

The  S{)eaker  then  demanded  the  like  assurance  from  Lord  Althorp. 

Lord  Althorp,  after  a  pause,  said,  that  a  consideration  for  what  was  due  to  himself 
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miut  prevent  him  from  giYing  a  pledge  not  to  respond  to  any  call  that  might  be 
made  upon  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  there  was  another  party  deserving  of  some  small  con- 
sideration in  the  present  matter,  and  that  was  the  House.  He  felt  the  hou.  baronel 
would  now  only  discharge  his  duty  by  amending  his  motion,  and  at  once  moving, 
that  both  the  noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  member  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  felt  that  the  course  suggested  by  the  riglit  hon.  baronet  was 
the  only  one  now  left  to  him ;  and  would  therefore  move,  ^^  That  Lord  Viscount 
Althorp,  and  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  having  declined  to  comply  with  the  Call  of  the 
House  comm;inicated  through  their  Sp^dcer,  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms." 

The  motion  carried,  nemine  contradicetUe. 

(After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  Lord  Althorp  first,  and  then  Mr.  Sheil,  rose 
eave  the  House,  and  were  immediately  taken  into  custody.] 
At  a  snbsecment  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Althorp,  and  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sheil,  intimated  the  readiness  of  the 
noble  lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  make  the  declaration  required  by 
the  House. 

The  question  was  then  put,  **  That  Lord  Viscount  Althorp,  and  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil,  Esq.,  be  discharged  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms;**  and  carried 
nem.  con. 

Februart  10,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O^Connell,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Examiner, 
purporting  to  be  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Hill),  was  put  in 
and  read  by  the  clerk : — *^  It  is  impossible  fur  those  not  actually  in  the  House  to 
know  all  the  secret  machinery  by  which  votes  are  obtained.  I  happen  to  know  this 
(and  I  could  appeal,  if  necessary,  to  a  person  well  known  and  much  respected  by 
yourselves),  that  an  Irish  member,  who  spoke  with  great  violence  against  every  part 
of  that  bill,  and  voted  against  every  clause  of  it,  went  to  the  ministers  and  said, 
*'  Don't  bait  one  single  atom  of  that  bill,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  live 
in  Ireland.*  *  What !  *  said  they,  ^  this  from  you  who  speak  and  vote  against  the 
bill?*  'Yes,*  he  replied,  'that  is  necessary;  because  if  I  don*t  come  into  par- 
liament for  Ireland  I  must  be  out  altogether,  and  that  I  don*t  choose.*  [Cries  of 
*Name!*  and'No!*]  Consider  for  a  moment !  Can  I  do  it P  [*Nor  'Yes!*] 
That  is  a  point  for  my  consideration.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  every  one  here ; 
but  if  every  one  in  the  room  was  to  hold  up  his  hand  for  it,  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
secret  is  not  my  own.  If  he  had  told  it  to  me,  I  would  have  said,  '  Mark,  1*11  keep 
no  such  secret  as  this — 1*11  publish  it  to  the  world.*  But  if  I  name  the  member,  I 
put'  it  into  the  power  of  the  individual  who  made  that  declaration  to  know  the 
gentleman  who  told  me.** 

Mr.  0*Connell  then  moved  that  the  paragraph  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  That  the  House  do  proceed  to 
the  Order  of  the  Day.** 

Mr.  Sinclair  seconded  the  amendment. 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Stanley  having  addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said,  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  just  concluded,  and  enter  upon  the  observations  he  had  to  offer,  by 
promising  to  speak  to  the  question  under  discussion  with  coolness,  lest,  like  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  might,  of  course  through  inadvertence,  expose  himself  to 
the  charge,  not  of  speaking  without  the  walls  of  the  House  differently  from  what 
he  did  within  them,  but,  and  in  his  opinion,  to  a  graver  charge,  of  speaking  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  address  in  a  spirit,  if  not  diametrically,  very  nearly 
the  opposite  of  that  to  which,  on  settine  out,  he  had  pledged  himself  No  one,  he 
begged  to  observe,  could  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  House  found  itself  placed  on  the  present  occasion.  He  felt 
deeply  that  difficulty  for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  that  arising  from 
a  fear — a  well-gp*ounded  fear  he  had  reason  to  think  it  was — that  they  would  gain 
no  credit  from  the  public  for  the  time  which  bad  been  occupied  in  the  present 
90- Vol.  IL 
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discussion.  He  feared  that  the  public,  neither  having  watched,  or,  if  they  had, 
not  being  capable  of  comprehending  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  House 
became  involved  in  their  present  difficulty,  they  would  be  disposed  to  think  their 
representatives  were  trifling  their  time  away  in  such  discussions,  while  questions  of 
the  deepest  importance  were  awaiting  their  consideration.  For  some  time  past  the 
public  mind  had  been  impatiently  directed  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  measures  of  relief,  what  plans  of  further  reform,  would 
be  proposed  by  the  government,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  those  burthens  of 
which  the  country  feomplained ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  well  as  the  government,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the  important  business 
for  tlie  transaction  of  which  parliament  had  been  assembled,  were  occupied  solely 
in  the  settlement  of  matters  of  a  merely  personal  nature,  in  no  wise  interesting 
either  to  them  or  the  country ;  and  when,  moreover,  they  dbcovered  that  tho:ie 
matters  of  a  merely  personal  nature  procured  a  much  larger  attendance,  and  excited 
far  more  interest,  than  the  discussion  of  matters  of  the  highest  public  importancei, 
it  was  but  too  reasonable  to  apprehend  that  great  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
would  be  manifested.  If  the  question  at  issue  upon  the  present  occasion  were 
merely  whether  an  enquiry  should  be  instituted  to  ascertain  if  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  hod  expressed  himself  out  of  the  House  at  variance  with  his 
conduct  in  the  House,  he  would  never  give  his  consent  to  such  a  proceeding;  lieing 
firmly  convinced  many  occasions  might  arise  when  a  member  of  parliament  might 
so  act,  without  being  influenced  by  motives  in  the  sligiitest  degree  discreditable 
either  to  his  character  as  a  legislator  or  a  gentleman.  He  could  himself  cite  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  honour,  if  not  with  a  wise 
determination,  for  an  individual  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  legislator  not  merely 
to  conceal  his  own  private  feeling,  but,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  to  g^ve  his  support  to  measures  diametrically  at  variance  with  such 
feelings.  What  was  the  basis  of  all  party  connexions  ?  Could  a  party  subsist  even 
for  a  day,  if  it  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to  the  character  of  ao 
honourable  man,  each  component  part  of  it  should  express  in  public  the  precise 
sentiments  he  entertained  in  private?  Supposing  a  person  at  a  dinner  table  to 
express  his  private  opinion  of  a  measure  originating  with  a  party  with  whom  he 
was  united  in  public  life,  was  he,  in  the  event  of  his  giving  up  that  private  opinion, 
out  of  deference  to  his  party,  to  be  exposed  to  a  charge  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
honesty ?  The  idea  was  absurd.  What  was  the  every- day  conduct  of  government 
itself?  Was  there  any  one  in  that  House  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  on  many 
questions,  Cabinet  ministers,  yielding  to  the  decision  of  their  colleagues,  did  not 
speak  and  act  in  their  places  in  parliament  in  strict  conformity  with  the  opinions 
they  had  expressed  in  the  Cabinet?  If  ministers  were  to  be  taunted  on  every  occa- 
sion that  they  held  opinions  in  the  Cabinet  different  from  what  they  did  in  that 
House,  and  if  parliament  were  to  be  made  the  scene  of  those  taunts,  he  believed 
he  should  not  be  g^ing  too  far  in  saying  the  House  would  have  time  for  little  else. 
It  was  the  uniform  practice  with  all  governments,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  think 
the  practice  carried  any  stain  with  it,  for  a  member  of  the  administration  who 
chanced  to  entertain  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
rather  than  separate  himself  from  them,  to  submit  to  be  over-ruled,  and  even  though 
the^  did  not  fully  concur  in  their  policy,  to  give  their  support  to  the  measureii 
which,  as  an  administration,  they  promulgat«l.  He  would  give  the  House  an 
instance  of  this  fact.  It  was  very  generally  reported,  on  a  late  occasion,  that  upon 
the  question  of  sending  troops  to  Portugal,  a  strong  difference  of  opinion  took  place 
in  the  Cabinet.  Now,  would  it,  he  asked,  be  cither  just  or  fair  to  call  on  those 
who,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cabinet,  had  spoken  in  favour  of  sending  out  troops 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria,  to  come  down,  and  in  parliament  advocate  that 
measure  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  their  colleagues.  No  one  would  think  of 
doing  so.  Again,  he  would  suppose  the  case  of  a  member  representing  a  large 
constituency,  who  entertained,  upon  an  important  question,  an  opinion  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  body  whom  he  represented.  Would  it  not  be  monstrous  to  charge 
that  man  with  acting  the  part  of  an  hypocrite,  if,  after  explaining  to  his  constituents 
what  were  his  private  opinions,  he  were  to  sav  to  them,  **  Such  and  such  are  my 
opinions;  but,  as  they  do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  your's,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duly 
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to  yield  them  up,  and  act  in  conformity  with  the  views  you  entertain  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?  *'  He  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  such  ought  to  be  the  conduct 
of  a  representative  who  found  his  private  opinions  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  but  he  contended,  that  the  charge  of  dishonest  or  dishonourable 
conduct  would  not  lie  against  a  man  for  so  acting.  If,  tlierefore,  the  mere  cjucstion 
at  issue  was,  whether  a  member  was  liable  to  have  his  conduct  arraigned  fur  speak- 
ing out  of  the  House  ditferently  from  his  conduct  in  the  House,  he  would  not,  fur 
the  reasons  he  had  stated,  give  his  consent  to  the  enquiry  which  it  was  now  proposed 
should  take  place.  Upon  abstract  grounds,  moreover,  wouhi  he  vote  against  such 
an  enquiry,  iiamely,  the  establishing  of  the  fatal,  the  dangerous,  precedent  of  making 
the  House  of  Commons  the  medium  of  enquiry  into  private  communications,  into 
confidential  conversations.  Regarding  the  proposition  in  that  point  of  view,  it  did, 
he  confessed,  strike  him  with  the  greatest  alarm.  While  upon  this  part  of  the 
sut^ject,  he  wished  to  observe  that  he  most  deeply  lamented  (giving  the  noble  lord, 
at  the  same  time,  every  credit  for  the  spirit  and  manliness  he  had  throughout  mani- 
fested) the  course  which  the  noble  lord  had  taken.  That  that  course  was  dictated  by 
spirit  and  manliness,  no  one  could  deny ;  but  while  the  admission  was  made,  it  was 
deeply,  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that,  except  spirit  and  manliness,  nothing  was  to  be 
found  in  it.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  it  was  open  to  the  noble  lord  to  have  answered,  that  no  such  communieu- 
tion  as  that  alleged  to  Imve  been  made  to  him  had  b*jen  made;  and  hud  the  noble 
lord  so  answered,  as  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  him  to  have  done,  the  House 
woidd  not  have  been  placed  in  that  situation  of  difficulty  it  now  found  itself  in, 
and  the  public  time  would  not  be  sacrificed  as  it  already  had  boon,  and  as  there  was 
reasonable  ground  to  fear  it  yet  would  be,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  matter.  The 
question  then  for  consideration,  however,  was,  seeing  all  the  uitfieulty  of  the  case, 
how  that  difficulty  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  For  his  part,  impressed  as  he  was  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  course  proposed — fearful  though  he  was,  that  in  granting  the 
desired  enquiry  the  House  would  be  establishing  a  precedent  which  hereafter  it 
might  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of — he  would  submit  to  that 
inconvenience,  and  incur  the  utmost  c\ils  of  the  precedent,  rather  than  be  a  party 
to  an  act  of  positive,  of  flagrant,  injustice  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Tipperary.  Dangerous  as  was  the  precedent  which  the  proposed  enquiry  might 
hereafter  establish,  that  precedent,  by  which  a  positive  undeniable  act  of  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  if  he  were  refused  those  means  of 
self-exculpation  he  so  earnestly  demanded,  was  equally,  if  not  more  dangerous;  and 
the  more  certainly  it  was  avoided,  the  more  creditable  it  would  be,  as  well  to  the 
dignity  as  to  the  manliness  of  their  assembly.  If.  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Tipperary  should  persevere  in  his  demand  for  an  enquiry, — if,  not  con- 
tent with  the  belief  which  his  solemn  declaration  had  produced — a  declaration  to 
which  he  gave  every  credit,  and  upon  hearing  which  he  did,  as  he  was  bound  to  do, 
believe  the  hon.  and  learned  member  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  claimed  to  have  not  only  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  that  originally  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Hull,  fully 
investigated, — if,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop  at  its  present  sta^e  .(which,  he 
contended,  he  was  at  ]>erfect  liberty  to  do,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  shrinking  from  the  enquiry  he  had  so  earnestly  de- 
mande<I)  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stood  up  in  his  place  and  said,  *^  I  consider 
I  still  labour  under  an  unjust  imputation  ;  give  me  the  means  of  clearing  myseltV^ 
— should  no  other  member  go  out  with  him,  in  the  event  of  a  division,  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  most  certainly  would.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  been  placed  in 
an  extremely  embarrassing  situation  by  the  interference  of  the  House;  and  it  would, 
he  thought,  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  not  to  cany  that  interference  further,  and, 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  give  him  then  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  was  now  surrounded.  I'he  charge  originally  made  was 
niade  against  Irish  members  generally.  It  was  a  mfist  serious  one, — involving,  in 
point  of  fact,  an  act  so  discreditable  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that,  unless  satisfac- 
torily explained,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  party  implicated,  not  only 
in  the  eyes  of  every  man  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  constituency  whom  he  represented.     That  charge  had  been  denied,  solemnly 
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denied,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  and,  as  in  itself  it  bore  no  internal 
evidence  of  truth  as  applicable  to  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  (he  matter  would 
there  have  terminated,  had  it  not  occurred  that, — in  a  reply  to  a  question  put  to 
him  touching  the  truth  of  an  allegation,  part  of  such  original  charge, — ^the  noble 
lord,  the  Chancellor  of  t!ie  Exchequer,  very  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  the 
House,  pro))ounded  a  charge  of  a  somewhat  similar  tendency  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  individually,  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  reported  by  a  third 
party  to  him.  This  gave  a  force  to  (he  original  charge  which,  abstractedly,  it  had 
not ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  against  whom  it  was  aimed,  having,  with 
a  view  of  exculpating  himself,  claimed  an  investigation,  the  House  had  no  alternative 
but  to  grant  it.  '1  hey  had  already  once  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  from  procuring  that  redress  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  suppose  he  meant  seeking  elsewhere,  and  having  done  so  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  justice,  shrink  from  the  only  means  left  by  which  that  redress 
could  be  obtained.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  event  of  a  division, 
to  give  bis  vote  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Westminster. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett's  amendment  was  negatived  by  192  to  54— Majority,  138. 
The  original  motion  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  appointed,  to  wliich,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  committee,  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  subsequently  added. 


CONDUCT  OF  BARON  SMITH. 
February  13,  1834. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  speech,  moved  **That 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  coi^duct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith, 
in  respect  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Judge,  and  to  the  introduction  of  politics 
in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury.*' 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  long  discussion  which  ensued,  and  rising  after  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley — 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  statement 
to  the  House,  alluded  to  some  motives  arising  from  community  of  political  feelinirs 


any  one  on  such  an  occasion.  This  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Baron  Smith, 
never  was  a  political  partisan;  there  never  was  a  man  freer  from  the  charge  of 
being  swayed  as  a  Judge  by  political  partialities  or  feelings;  even  as  a  member  of 
parliament  he  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  partisan.  He  was  the  early  and 
temperate  advocate  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  was  a  correspondent 
of  Mr.  Burke  on  that  subject;  and  so  highly  did  Mr.  Burke  think  of  Baron  Ssiith, 
of  his  early  ability  and  judgment,  that  to  him  he  addressed  two  of  his  ablest  letters 
on  it.  With  that  learned  Judge  my  personal  acquaintance  is  limited  in  the  extreme; 
1  fully  participate  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  very  great  respect  which 
he  professed  for  him;  and  during  the  six  years  of  my  experience  in  Ireland,  as 
Chief  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  necessarily  drawn  into  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Judges  of  that  country,  I  do  not  recollect  any  who  ever  showed 
a  greater  desire,  after  his  judicial  duties  in  court  were  terminated,  to  examine  every 
case  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  in  order  that  if  a  prisoner  could  urge  any  ground 
for  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conviction,  or  any  reason  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him,  the  circumstances  might  be  fully  weighed,  and 
ever}'  advantage,  consistent  with  justice,  accorded  to  him.  This  learned  Baron  is 
now  charged  with  neglect  of  duty.  But  I  could  cite  many  instances  in  which  he 
has  sacrificed  his  night's  repose  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  humane  and  conscientious  Judge.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  corrup- 
tion against  him; — I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  breathed  a  nuin  freer  from  toe 
taint  of  corruption,  pecuniary  or  political.  There  is  not  an  allegation  of  the  slightest 
pirtiality, — there  is  not  an  allegation,  that  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  or  as  the  distributor  of  civil  justice  betweea 
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man  and  man, — ni  y  corrupt  motive  or  feeling  of  political  partisanship  ever  influenced 


every  otber  topic  that  has  heen  introduced  into  this  discussion — 1  rc{^i 
that  any  other  has  heen  introduced;  for  God  knows,  Sir!  the  one  we  have  now 
under  consideration  is  of  too  great  importance,  ihe  consequences  with  which  it  is 
pregnant  are  too  alarming  to  need  agg^vation  by  reference  to  any  other  point. 
We  are  called  upon  to  appoint  a  seclect  committee  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  Baron  Smith.  Sir,  I  say  this;  that  if — on  light  and  frivolous 
complaints,  nay,  on  plausible  allegations  of  inadvertency  or  error, — select  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Judges,  or  if  those  Judges  may  be  dragged  before  such 
tribunals,  you  may  fill  your  statute-books  witli  laws  professing  to  secure  their 
independence,  but  their  independence  is  a  hollow  and  miserable  phantom.  Yes, 
indeed,  they  may  possibly  continue  independent  of  the  Crown, — independent  of 
the  fountain  of  honour  and  mercy; — but  will  thev  be  independent  of  faction? — 
will  they  be  independent  of  a  predominant  popular  party  in  this  House,  that 
assumes  the  right,  under  the  hollow  pretext  of  enquiry,  to  humiliate  Judges 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  adverse  to  their  own,  by  placing  them  as  culprits 
at  the  bar?  There  are  two  allegations  against  Baron  Smith  an  the  present 
occasion.  One  is,  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  assizes  of  Armagh.  If  you  admit 
the  force  of  that  charge,  on  what  ground  did  you  not  institute  an  enquiry  into 
it  last  session?  You  were  cognizant  of  every  fact  that  has  now  been  brought 
before  you, — ^you  had  the  returns  in  your  possession, — no  new  allegation  esta- 
blishing neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Baron  Smith  has  been  made.  But 
now,  eight  or  nine  months  af^er  the  documents  were  produced, — after  you  tacitly 
admitted  the  innocence  of  Baron  Smith  by  abstaining  from  all  public  notice 
of  them, — after  you  have,  during  the  whole  of  the  interval,  permitted  Baron 
Smith  to  remain  in  the  administration  of  justice;  now,  will  you  think  it 
just  or  decent  to  revive  the  neglected  and  forgotten  accusation,  and  to  bolster 
up  its  manifest  and  admitted  weakness,  by  another  and  perfectly  different 
charge,  namely,  that  the  Judge  introduced  political  matter  into  an  address  to  a 
grand  jury  at  Dublin  ?  The  introduction  of  political  matter,  observe  I  That  is  the 
whole  of  the  additional  charge.  No  allegation  that  the  political  matter  was  improper 
matter,  for  any  other  cause  than  simply  that  it  was  political.  Why,  Sir,  can  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  vote  for  a  committee  of  enquiry  into  such  a 
charge — cau  he,  who  says  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a 
Judge  to  introduce  political  matter  into  a  charge — can  he,  who  vindicates  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  for  the  introduction  of  political  matter  into  a  charge — above  all,  can 
he,  who  quoted  in  this  House  a  charge  of  Baron  Smith  full  of  political  matter,  when 
that  charge  told  in  favour  of  his  own  opinions,  and  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct — 
can  he  consent  to  the  institution  of  an  enouiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  Judge,  on  the  sim- 
ple abstract  allegation,  that  that  Judge  nas  introduced  political  topics  into  a  charge  ? 
Will  the  House  of  Commons  imply  that  the  introduction  of  such  matter  into  a 
Judge*s  charge,  is,  primd  faciei  to  be  viewed  with  so  much  suspicion,  that  they  must 
forthwith  summon  the  Judge  from  Ireland,  and  enquire  into  his  conduct  ?  We,  Sir, 
have  no  control  over  this  Judge,  except  by  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal ; 
— of  us  he  is  quite  independent ;  and  ought  we  to  institute  an  enquiry  without  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  result  of  that  enquiry,  if  unfavourable  to  the  Judge,  would 
warrant  the  extreme  measure  of  an  address  to  the  Crown  ?  Take  the  case  of  these 
late  trials  at  Armagh.  Is  it  all^^  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  any  one  ?  I 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  lamenting  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which 
some  of  the  trials  took  place ;  but  I  repeat,  that  if  on  such  allegations  as  this,  that 
on  a  certain  occasion,  trials  took  place  at  an  inconvenient  and  unseemly  hour — on 
allegations  implying  no  charge  of  partiality,  of  corruption,  of  grievous  neglect — 
implying  no  moral  delinquency  of  the  lightest  kind ;  the  Judge  is  to  be  brought,  as 
a  delinquent  before  a  committee  of  this  House,  he  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent:  he  ceases 
to  be  an  impartial  and  independent  Judge :  he  is  administering  his  functions  under 
tlie  rod  and  menace  of  a  despot.  Suppose  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  Judf  e,  on  going 
the  assizes,  finds  there  has  been  a  mistake  as  t»  the  duration  of  a  particular  assize — 
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a  mistake  for  which  he  is  no  way  responsible — that  there  are  double  the  number  of 
trials  that  were  calcuIatiKl  on,  when  the  period  of  the  particular  assize  was  fixed : 
he  finds  an  unexpected  demand  upon  his  time ;  he  finds  also  the  assizes  fixed  for  the 
next  county  for  a  certain  day ;  and,  anxious  to  perform  the  duty  of  opening  them  at 
tlic  prescribed  |ieriod,  he  hesitates  between  the  hardship  of  detaining  in  gaol  the 
prisoners  who  are  ready  for  trial  in  the  first  county,  and  of  postponing  these  trials 
for  months,  and  the  opposite  evil  of  trying  them  forthwith  at  late  and  inconvenient 
hours.  I^ie  adopts  the  latter — no  objection  being  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners— no  allegation  being  made  of  injustice  done  to  any  one.  Such  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  under  which  Baron  Smith  acted — under  which,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  preferred  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  sacrificed  his  own  comfort  and 
repose,  that  he  might  give  to  accused  parties  the  benefit  of  an  early  decision — perhaps 
an  early  acquittal.  If  this  were  the  case,  would  it  not  be  most  unfair  to  cast  a  slur 
and  imputation  on  the  character  of  an  aged  and  respected  Judge,  by  dragging  him 
over  from  Ireland,  to  appear  before  a  committee  of  this  House?  Say  what  you  will 
— that  this  a  mere  enquiry — that  if  acquitted,  the  Judge  will  not  be  injured  in  cha- 
racter; these  are  the  plausibilities  by  which  you  are  covering  an  act  of  injustice; 
you  must  feel  and  know,  that  the  authority  of  the  Judge  is  extinguished  the  moment 
that  he  is  summoned  before  you  as  a  suspected  and  accused  minister  of  justice ;  not 
only  is  his  individual  authority  gone,  but  the  blow  you  aim  at  him  strikes  at  the 
independence  and  authority  of  the  judicial  station.  For  God^s  sake,  if  you  will 
establish  this  fatal  precedent,  establish  it  with  those  forms  and  solemnities,  which, 
by  giving  it  a  more  impressive  character,  may  designate  it  as  a  proceeding  of  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  kind.  Place  the  accused  Judge  at  the  bar — let  him  stand 
here  in  the  face  of  the  day — let  him  confront  his  accusers — and,  above  all,  let  him 
know  what  it  is  with  which  he  is  really  charged.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says, 
that  one  advantage  of  this  proceeding  will  be,  that  we  shall  thus  convince  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  impartial  justice  is  done  to  them.  Yes ;  but  let  the  justice  you  deal 
out  be  really  impartial.  Take  no  step  where  justice  is  concerned,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  popular  opinion  in  your  favour;  let  us  do  our  duty,  regardless  of 
what  popular  opinion  may  be,  and  depend  on  it,  that  if  we  do  our  duty,  all  the 
popular  opinion  that  is  worth  retaining  will,  in  the  end,  be  on  our  side.  I  now 
come  to  the  charge  of  this  present  session,  which  is  brought  to  aggravate  that  of 
the  last ;  to  render  more  weighty  that  which  was  not  before  thought  sufficiently 
heavy  to  merit  the  pains  of  an  investigation,  but  which  is  now  to  be  enquired  into, 
when  the  evidence  connected  with  it  is  probably  weaker  and  more  defective — when 
all  the  means  of  information  are  less  easy  of  access  than  they  would  have  been  last 
session.  The  second  charge  is  this — that  the  learned  Judge  introduced  political 
matter  into  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  an  act  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
self admitted  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  was  not  only  justifiable  in  doing, 
but  that  it  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Judge.  And  yet  he  objects  to  its  being  done 
in  this  instance.  Are  we  then.  Sir,  going  to  define  the  terms  in  which  the  Judges 
are  to  make  their  charges  ? — Are  we  going  to  prescribe  the  exact  limits  within  which 
it  may  be  lawful  or  decorous  for  Judges  to  introduce  political  matters  into  their 
public  addresses? — Are  we  about  first  to  admit  that  it  may  be  quite  right  in  the 
Judges  to  warn  **  the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation  ?  *'  **  Nay,"  says  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  '*  it  may  be  their  duty  to  trace  the  evils  of  agitation  to  their  source, 
but  then  they  must  look  carefully  at  the  calendar — they  must  not  presume  to  lift 
their  eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  holding  the  assize — 
or,  indeed,  beyond  the  bar  at  which  the  prisoners  are  arraigned.'*  These  may  be 
the  rules  suited  for  ordinary  times — difficult  enough  to  be  acted  upon,  even  in  such 
times.  But  what  were  the  times  in  which  Baron  Smith  was  delivering  this  charge 
which  furnishes  the  matter  of  his  accusation  ?  He  was  speaking  at  a  time  when  we, 
his  accusers  and  judges,  had  passed  a  bill  that  suspended  and  paralyzed  the  ordinary 
law  in  Ireland,  and  placed  the  liberties,  if  not  the  lives,  of  the  people  in  that  country, 

at  the  mercy  of  military  courts-martial.     I  voted  for  that  bill— I  approved  of  it I 

thought  it  required  by  a  stern  and  overwhelming  necessity.  And  if^  did  this,  am  I, 
in  estimating  the  imputed  delinquency  of  Baron  Smith — am  I  to  forget  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  very  same  circumstances — the  very  same  impressions  which  con- 
stitute my  own  vindication  ?    There  is  one  passage,  in  particular,  of  the  karned 
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Baron^s  charge,  to  which  I  must  allude.  The  right  hon.  gentlemau,  the  secretary 
for  Ireland,  founded  his  acquiescence  in  this  motion  on  that  single  passage — ^at  least 
he  referred  to  no  other  in  detail  to  support  his  opinion.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
he  has  put  a  totally  erroneous,  and  most  unjust  construction  on  that  passage.  In 
the  view  which  he  takes  of  it,  it  represents  Baron  Smith  speaking  of  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic population  in  Ireland,  as  a  body  which  ha<i  neither  property  nor  rank,  educa- 
tion nor  intelligence,  but  which  merely  included  the  physical  force  and  numbers  of 
the  country.  Sir,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  whole  case  on  this  issue.  1  ask,  was 
Baron  Smith  speaking  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  at  that  time?  No;  he 
was  referring  to  the  allegation  of  those  whom  he  considered  the  agitators — the 
a  ithors  of  the  whole  evil — the  allegation,  that  the  universal  people  of  Ireland  were 
enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  then  existing.  What  was  the  substance  and  obvious  purport 
of  his  observations  on  this  point?  That  the  unfortunate  victims  of  agitation — that 
mass  whose  physical  strength  was  referred  to — not  by  Baron  Smith,  but  by  the  agi- 
tators— referred  to  by  them  with  triumph  and  exultation — ^k&i  that  mass,  powerful  and 
dangerous  as  it  might  be  from  numbers,  and  from  its  proneness  to  excitement  by  inflam- 
matory harangues — that  that  mass  did  not  contain  amongst  it,  either  the  wealth,  or  the 
intelligence,  or  the  respectability  of  Ireland.  Was  this  untrue?  Is  it  not  a  vindication, 
rather  than  an  insult,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  ?  And  let  me  ask,  is  it  probable, 
that  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent  advocates  for  the  Catholic 
claims — is  it  likely  that  he,  the  oflspring  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parent,  would  have  spoken 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  terms  so  offensive,  as  those  which  the  right  hon.  secre- 
tary imputes  to  him  ?  Baron  Smith  was  speaking  at  a  time  when  all  law  was  suspended 
— when  wc  ourselves  had  committed  the  greatest  violation  of  law ;  and  is  it  not  a  mockery 
to  tell  him,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  warn  "the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation;'^  but 
that  he  must  not  allude  to  those  exciting  topics  of  the  day  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  that  agitation  ?  Look  at  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  charge  was 
made;  look  at  the  circumstances  arising  from  the  agitation  ;  look  at  the  loss  of  life 
that  had  been  suffered  in  that  country ;  look  at  the  effects  of  passive  resistance  to 
tithes — the  collection  of  those  tithes  suspended,  we  ourselves  finding  it  necessary 
to  provide,  for  those  who  had  a  legal  claim  to  tithes,  compensation  from  the  public 
purse  for  the  injustice  which  they  were  daily  suffering.  I  have  here,  Sir,  the  charge 
of  Baron  Smith  which  is  complained  of;  it  contains  political  matter,  I  admit ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  allude  to  the  state  of  that  country ;  to  *"*  warn  the  deluded 
instruments  of  agitation,"  (for  I  like  repeating  the  words,)  without  referring  to 
politics?  Here  is  one  of  the  addresses  to  the  instruments  of  agitation  on  which 
Baron  Smith  was  commenting  ;  it  expressly  refers  to  the  success  vvhich  had  attended 
tithe  petitions ;  it  calls  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  assures 
them,  that  by  an  organised  system  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  they  will 
ultimately  effect  that  repeal.  Now  I  ask  the  House,  admitting  that  there  was  no 
criminal  case  before  the  learned  baron  immediately  connected  with  tithes — or  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Union — yet  if  he  had  seen  that  we  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  courts-martial, — if 
he  had  seen  that  the  consequence  of  tithe  petitions,  adopted  as  the  means  of  agita- 
tion, had  been  that  tithes  had  ceased  to  be  paid,  excepting  only  at  the  risk  of  blood,— 
if  he  feared  that  the  repeal  petitions  would  produce  similar  effects,  —if  he  learnt  from 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  that  they  would,  to  use  their  own  language,  resist  repeal  to 
the  death — was  he,  I  ask,  acting  contrary  to  his  duty  when  he  raised  his  warning 
voice  from  the  judicial  bench,  and  exposed  the  objects  of  those  who  were  labouring, 
through  agitation,  to  promote  the  cause  of  repeal  ?  Why  was  there  no  criminal  case 
immediately  before  him  ?  Because  the  avowed  object  of  the  repealers  was  to  effect 
their  object,  not  by  direct  violation  of  the  law,  but  by  the  excitement  of  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  which,  while  it  professed  a  specious  submission  to  the  law,  should 
ultimately  overbear  the  law.  Baron  Smith,  therefore,  though  he  had  not  before  him 
any  criminal  charged  with  the  express  violation  of  a  law  connected  with  treason  or 
insurrectionary  violence,  did  naturally  express  the  same  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
just  indignation  at  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
the  king  himself  had  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  this  parliament.  And  what  is  the 
language  we  ourselves  have  held  ?  We  assured  the  king. — re-echoing  his  Migesty^s 
own  sentimenta^-**  That  we  fully  participate  with  his  Majesty  io  the  foelings  of  deep 
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regret  and  just  indignation  with  which  hb  Majesty  has  seen  the  contiDuance  of  at- 
tempts to  excite  the  ])eople  of  that  country  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union :  to  express  our  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  tiie  repeated  assurance  of  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  resolution,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  tliis 
bond  of  our  national  strcngtli  and  safety  inviolate,  by  all  the  means  in  his  Majesty's 
power;  and  to  assure  his  Muj(.>sty  that,  in  the  support  of  this  determination,  bis 
Majesty  may  rely  with  confidence  on  our  zealous  and  effectual  co-o])eration."  And 
again  we  say  to  his  Majesty, — and  to  this  passage  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House 
— **That  his  Majesty  may  rely  upon  our  united  and  vigorous  exertions,  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  loyal  and  well-affected,  in  aid  of  the  government,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
system  of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the 
peace  of  society,  and  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety 
of  the  United  Kingdom.**  Wc  here  expressly  invite  all  the  loyal  and  well-affected 
to  co-operate  with  the  law  and  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative 
Union.  If,  Sir,  the  first  practical  stej)  we  take  is  to  bring  Haron  Smith  before  us, 
because  he  has  discountenanced  a  system  of  excitement  and  violence — ^because,  as  a 
loyal  and  well-affected  subject,  he  has  anticipated  our  solemn  appeal  for  his  aid  and 
co-operation,  what  think  you  will  be  the  inference  drawn  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  this  direct  contradiction  between  our  professions  and  our  acts?  From  this 
hour  the  cause  of  repeal  will  prosper — for  never  will  the  Irbh  people  believe  that 
they,  who  abandoned  to  his  enemies  the  Judge  who  has  used  the  authority  of  hib 
name  and  station  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  repealers,  will 
not  also,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  abandon  that  cause,  fur  supporting  which  the  Judge 
has  been  made  a  victim. 

Several  other  members  then  took  part  in  the  debate,  an  amendment  by  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by  167  to  74 ;  minority  93. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  postponed. 


THE    BUDGET. 
FEnRUART  14,  1834. 


liord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  left  the  chair,  and  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bernal. 

Lord  Althorp  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the  financial 
prospects  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  concludcil  by  moving,  **That,  towards  the  sup- 
plies, the  sum  of  £14,000,000  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills  for  the  service  of  toe 
year  1834." 

Sib  IloBBRT  Perl  said,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  not  gone  into  any  «letails  as  to 
the  state  of  our  finances,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  touch  on  any  of  them.  He 
would,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  prominent  topics  of  the  noble  lord's  statement. 
The  first  point  on  which  he  felt  bound  to  say  a  (ew  words  was  the  great  reduction 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  admitteil  of  reduction;  for  the  great  mass  of  the  expenditure  did  not  admit 
of  reduction,  consistently  with  the  observance  of  national  faith;  and  he  must  assert, 
looking  to  what  had  been  already  done,  that  the  reduction  in  the  estimates  this  year, 
of  half  a  niiUion  below  those  of  the  last,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  did 
credit  to  the  government.  The  noble  lord  assumed  that  he  would  have  a  sum  of 
£'J,GOO,000  at  his  disposal.  He  made  this  out  by, — first,  an  actual  balance  of 
i>l,.'>00,000  above  the  demands  of  the  year;  then  £500,000  was  calculated  as  the 
amount  of  the  probable  reduction  of  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  below  those  of 
the  lobt;  but  this  could  not  be  calculated  upon  us  permanent  revenue;  for  though 
circumstances  might  be  such  this  year  as  to  enable  government  to  make  that  reduc- 
tion, different  circumstances  might  arise  next  year  which  might  render  it  necessary 
to  increase  those  estimates  even  much  beyond  the  amount  of  last  year.  The  remaining 
sum  of  £600,000  the  noble  lord  had  calculated  would  arise  from  the  increased  produce 
of  the  duty  on  tea.  That  calculation  appeared  to  him  verr  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  the  sum  was  to  be  made  out.  The  noble  lord  had  sud, 
^at  the  difference  would  irae  from  Uie  goYernmeot  briDging  9,000,000Ibe.  of  tea 
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into  the  market  at  the  quarterly  sales  of  the  tea  in  the  company^s  stores,  Instead  of 
8,000,000lbs.  But  did  the  noble  lord  know,  that  the  public  would  take  the 
9j000,000lbs.  ?  If  8,000,000lb3.  were  found  sufficient  for  the  quarterly  consumption 
of  the  public  hitherto,  was  it  so  certain  that  it  would  take  the  additional  million  ? 
The  noble  lord  thought  it  would  by  a  reduction  of  the  price;  but  did  it  not  occur  to 
the  noble  lonl,  that  if  the  government  gained  in  the  amount  of  the  duty,  it  would  lo^e 
by  the  reduction  of  the  price?  This  tea  was  now  the  property  of  the  public,  as 
transferred  by  the  East  India  Company  with  its  other  property;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment, by  its  mode  of  sale,  reduced  the  price  below  what  it  would  probably  have 
brought  in  the  company^s  sales,  would  not  the  difference  in  the  price  be  so  much 
loss  to  the  revenue?'  And  that  loss  must  be  deilucted  from  the  gain  which  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  think  the  government  would  make  in  the  duty.  This  item  of 
^£600,000,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  was,  hy  any  means,  so  certain  an  the  noble 
lord  seom(>d  to  anticipate.  The  noble  lonl  thought,  that  £1,200,000  was  as  large  a 
sum  as  could  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  considering  the  sum  of  £800,000 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  West  Indies.  Ue 
concurred!  in  tbinkmg  that  £1,200,000  was  as  much  as  could  be  so  applied,  and 
more,  taking  the  precarious  nature  of  some  of  the  sources  from  which  the  whole  sur- 
plus of  £2,600,000  was  to  be  <lerived,  than  he  should  feel  disposed  so  to  apply;  but 
he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  there  were  not  some  other  matters  for  which 
provision  was  to  be  made,  beside  the  West -India  loan?  Were  not  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  to  be  provided  for?  lie  had  not  heard  any  thing  on  that  subject  in  the  noble 
lord's  statement.  The  nolilu  lord  said,  he  could  not  afiPord  more  than  the 
£1,200,000 ;  and,  admitting  that  the  noble  lord  had  only  that  sum  to  concede  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  he  thought  that,  consistently  with  keeping  faith  towanls  the 
national  creditor,  the  noble  lord  was  |>erfectly  right  not  to  make  any  greater  reduc- 
tion. He  would  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  tax  proposed  to  be  reduced,  but  he 
m  1st  express  his  regret  that  some  reduction  had  not  been  made  which  would  give 
relief  to  the  agricultural  classes.  He  would  admit  that  those  classes  would  derive 
some  benefit  from  any  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  other  classes  with 
which  they  were  so  intimately  con necte<l;  but  when  he  recollected  the  distress  which, 
in  the  committee  of  hiHt  year  on  agriculture,  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  agricultural 
clas*«, — when  he  considered  the  great  patience  with  which  that  distress  was  borne,  and 
when  he  found  in  his  Mujesty^s  speech  allusions  to  excitement,  and  disobedience,  and 
resistance  to  the  law,  which  prevailed  in  some  places,  he  could  not  but  lament  that  the 
relief  was  given  to  the  disobedient,  and  those  who  resisted  the  law,  while  the  patient 
and  submissive  agriculturists  got  nothing.  He  would  admit  that,  as  there  was  only  the 
sum  of  £1,200,000  to  bo  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  how  it  could  be  emphiyed  so  as  to  give  relief  to  the  agriculturist;  but  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  relief  could  be  g^ven  out  of  the  £1,200,000, 
it  ought,  uuiloubtedly,  to  be  given.  lie  would  not  sa}'  that  relief  should  be  given  at 
the  expense  of  public  credit;  but  if  it  could  be  given  without  injuring  public  credit, 
tiie  agriculturists  had  a  strong  claim  to  it.  At  present,  however,  all  that  was  done 
was,— that  the  towns  got  £1,200,000,  while  the  agriculturists  got  only  a  civil  para- 
graph in  the  King's  Speech.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  that  he  had  other  plans  for  the 
relief  of  agriculturists, — there  was  to  be  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and  a  revision  of 
the  poor-laws.  Certainly,  with  r^s]icct  to  the  first,  the  hon.  meml>er  for  Oldham, 
however  just,  had  been  somewhat  severe  in  his  comments.  But  he  could  at  onee 
convince  the  hon.  member,  that  the  noble  lord  could  have  no  design  whatever  to  intro- 
duce a  mea-^ure  of  confiscation.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  his  Majesty  a  few  days  ago,  and  imagine  that  any  such  notion  was  en- 
tertained by  ministers.  His  Majesty  said:  "  I  recommend  to  you  the  early  consi- 
deration of  such  a  final  adjustment  of  the  tithes  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  may  extinguish  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  pr«>- 
perty  of  any  class  of  my  subjects,  or  to  any  institution  in  Ciiurch  and  State." 
These  words,  the  hon.  member  would  recollect,  referred  to  Ireland — a  part  of  the 
empire  in  which,  from  circumstances,  it  might  possibly  have  been  supposed  that  a 
sjTstem  of  proceeding  somewhat  different  from  that  generally  applicable  would  have 
l>een  tolerated.  But  they  found  that,  even  in  Ireland,  the  rignts  of  property  were 
to  be  duly  nudntained.    It  was  oot,  therefore,  possible  to  conoeive  that,  in  England « 
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regret  and  jtist  indignation  with  which  his  Majesty  has  seen  the  continuance  of  at- 
tempts to  excite  the  i>eople  of  that  country  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
Union :  to  expre-^s  our  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  the  repeated  assurance  of  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  resolution,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  this 
bond  of  our  national  strength  and  safety  inviolate,  by  all  the  means  in  his  Majesty *8 

Sower;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty  that,  in  the  support  of  this  determination,  his 
lajesty  may  rely  with  confidence  on  our  zealous  and  effectual  co-oi)eration."  And 
again  we  say  to  his  Majesty, — and  to  this  passage  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House 
— **That  his  Majesty  may  rely  upon  our  united  and  vigorous  exertions,  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  loyal  and  well-anected,  in  aid  of  the  government,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
system  of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the 
peace  of  society,  and  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety 
of  the  United  Kingdom.**  We  here  expressly  invite  all  the  loyal  and  well-affected 
to  co-operate  with  the  law  and  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative 
Union.  If,  Sir,  the  first  practical  step  wc  take  is  to  bring  Baron  Smith  before  us, 
because  he  has  discountenanced  a  system  of  excitement  and  violence — ^because,  as  a 
loyal  and  well-affected  subject,  he  has  anticipated  our  solemn  appeal  for  his  aid  and 
co-operation,  what  think  you  will  be  the  inference  drawn  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  this  direct  contradiction  between  our  professions  and  our  acts?  From  this 
hour  the  cause  of  repeal  will  prosper — for  never  will  the  Irish  people  believe  that 
they,  who  abandoned  to  his  enemies  the  Judge  who  has  used  the  authority  of  his 
name  and  station  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  repealers,  will 
not  also,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  abandon  that  cause,  fur  supporting  which  the  Judge 
has  been  made  a  victim. 

Several  other  members  then  took  part  in  the  debate,  an  amendment  by  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  was  negatived,  and  the  original  motion  carried  by  167  to  74 ;  majority  93. 
The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was  postponed. 


THE    BUDGET. 
FEnauART  14,  1834. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Speaker  accordingly  left  the  chair,  and  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bemal. 

Lord  Althorp  then  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the  financial 
prospects  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  concluded  by  moving,  **That,  towards  the  sup- 
plies, the  sum  of  ;£14,000,000  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1834." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  as  the  noble  lord  had  not  gone  into  any  details  as  to 
the  state  of  our  finances,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  touch  on  any  of  them.  He 
would,  therefore,  only  refer  to  the  prominent  topics  of  the  noble  lord's  statement. 
The  first  point  on  which  he  felt  bound  to  say  a  few  words  was  the  great  reduction 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  admitted  of  reduction ;  for  the  great  mass  of  the  expenditure  did  not  admit 
of  reduction,  consistently  with  the  observance  of  national  faith ;  and  he  must  assert, 
looking  to  what  had  been  already  done,  that  the  reduction  in  the  e.Ntimates  this  year, 
of  half  a  million  below  those  of  the  last,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  did 
credit  to  the  government.  The  noble  lord  assumed  that  he  would  have  a  sum  of 
^'2,600,000  at  his  disposal.  He  made  this  out  by, — first,  an  actual  balance  of 
^1,500,000  above  the  demands  of  the  year;  then  £500,000  was  calculated  as  the 
amount  of  the  probable  reduction  of  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  below  those  of 
the  lubt;  but  this  could  not  be  calculated  upon  as  permanent  revenue;  for  though 
circumstances  might  be  such  this  year  as  to  enable  government  to  make  that  reduc- 
tion, different  circumstances  might  arise  next  year  which  might  render  it  necevsary 
to  increase  those  estimates  even  much  beyond  the  amount  of  last  year.  The  remaining 
sum  of  £600,000  the  noble  lord  had  calculated  would  arise  from  the  increased  produce 
of  the  duty  on  tea.  That  calculation  appeared  to  him  very  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  he  could  not  see  how  the  sum  was  to  be  made  out.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
^hat  the  difference  would  arise  from  the  government  bringing  9,000,0001bs.  of  tea 
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into  the  market  at  the  quarterly  sales  of  the  tea  in  the  company^s  stores,  instead  of 
8,000,000lbs.  But  did  the  noble  lord  know,  that  the  public  would  take  the 
9,000,000lbs.  ?  If  8,000,000lbs.  were  found  sufficient  for  the  quarterly  consumption 
of  the  public  hitherto,  was  it  so  certain  that  it  would  take  the  additional  million? 
The  noble  lord  thought  it  would  by  a  reduction  of  the  price;  but  did  it  not  occur  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  government  gained  in  the  amount  of  the  duty,  it  would  lo«e 
by  the  reduction  of  the  price?  This  tea  was  now  the  property  of  the  public,  as 
transferred  by  the  Eust  India  Company  with  its  other  property;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment, by  its  mode  of  sale,  reduced  the  price  below  what  it  would  probably  have 
brought  in  the  company^s  sales,  would  not  the  difference  in  the  price  be  so  much 
loss  to  the  revenue ?*  And  that  loss  must  be  deducted  from  the  gain  which  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  think  the  government  would  make  in  the  duty.  This  item  of 
;£600,000,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  was,  by  any  means,  so  certain  as  the  noble 
lord  seemed  to  anticipate.  The  noble  lord  thought,  that  ;£l, 200,000  was  as  large  a 
sum  as  could  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  considering  the  sum  of  £800,000 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  for  the  West  Indies.  Ue 
concurred  in  thinkmg  that  £1,200,000  was  as  much  as  could  be  so  applied,  and 
more,  taking  the  precarious  nature  of  some  of  the  sources  from  which  the  whole  sur- 
plus of  £2,600,000  w&s  to  be  derived,  than  he  should  feel  disposed  so  to  apply;  but 
he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  there  were  not  some  other  matters  for  which 
provision  was  to  be  made,  beside  the  West -India  loan?  Were  not  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  to  be  provided  for?  He  had  not  heard  any  thing  on  that  subject  in  the  noble 
lord^s  statement.  Tiie  noble  lord  said,  he  could  not  afiPord  more  than  the 
£1,200,000;  and,  admitting  that  the  uoble  lord  had  only  that  sum  to  concede  in  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  he  thought  that,  consistently  with  keeping  faith  towards  the 
national  creditor,  the  noble  lord  was  perfectly  right  not  to  make  any  greater  reduc- 
tion. He  would  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  tax  proposed  to  be  reiduced,  but  he 
mast  express  his  regret  that  some  reduction  had  not  been  made  which  would  give 
relief  to  the  agricultural  classes.  He  would  adroit  that  those  classes  would  derive 
some  benefit  from  any  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  other  classes  with 
which  they  were  so  intimately  connected;  but  when  he  recollected  the  distress  which, 
in  the  committee  of  la^t  year  on  agriculture,  was  proved  to  exist  in  the  agricultural 
class, — when  he  considered  the  great  patience  with  which  that  distress  was  borne,  and 
when  he  found  in  his  Majesty*8  speech  allusions  to  excitement,  and  disobedience,  and 
rev^istance  to  the  law,  which  prevailed  in  some  places,  he  could  not  but  lament  that  the 
relief  was  given  to  the  disobedient,  and  those  who  resisted  the  law,  while  the  patient 
and  submissive  agriculturists  got  nothing.  He  would  admit  that,  as  there  was  only  the ' 
sum  of  £1,200,000  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  how  it  could  be  employed  so  as  to  give  relief  to  the  agriculturist;  but  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  relief  could  be  given  out  of  the  £1,200,000, 
it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  given.  He  would  not  say  that  relief  should  be  given  at 
the  expense  of  public  credit;  but  if  it  could  be  given  without  injuring  public  credit, 
tiie  agriculturists  had  a  strong  claim  to  it.  At  pre:«cnt,  however,  all  that  was  done 
was,— that  the  towns  got  £1,200,000,  while  the  agriculturists  got  only  a  civil  para- 
graph in  the  King's  Speech.  But  the  noble  lord  said,  that  he  had  other  plans  for  the 
relief  of  agriculturists, — there  was  to  bo  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and  u  revision  of 
the  poor-laws.  Certainly,  with  r^pect  to  the  first,  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham, 
however  just,  had  been  somewhat  severe  in  his  comments.  But  he  could  at  once 
convince  the  hon.  member,  that  the  noble  lord  could  have  no  design  whatever  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  of  confiscation.  It  was  impossible,  indeeil,  to  refer  to  the  speech 
delivered  by  his  Majesty  a  few  days  ago,  and  imagine  that  any  such  notion  was  en- 
tertained by  ministers.  His  Majesty  said :  *^  I  recommend  to  you  the  e^rW  consi- 
deration of  such  a  final  adjustment  of  the  tithes  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  may  extinguish  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  without  injury  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  auy  class  of  my  subjects,  or  to  any  institution  in  Church  and  State.** 
These  words,  the  hon.  member  would  recollect,  referred  to  Ireland — a  part  of  the 
empire  in  which,  from  circumstances,  it  might  possibly  have  been  supposed  that  a 
system  of  proceeding  somewhat  different  frtmi  that  generally  applicable  would  have 
been  tolerated.  But  they  found  that,  even  in  Ireland,  the  rights  of  property  were 
to  be  duly  maintained.    It  was  not,  therefore,  possible  to  conceive  that,  in  England, 
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a  different  course  would  be  pursued,  and  that,  when  hii  Majesty^s  ministers  promised 
to  the  landed  interest  relief,  they  would  commence  that  relief  by  confiscating'  a  part 
of  the  property  of  the  tithe  owners.  Confiscation,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 
'I'he  total  amount  of  relief  the  commutation  would  effect  could  be  ea:»ilv  stated.  It 
would  be  a  relief  merely  from  a  burthen  small  in  amount,  but  ▼  'xatious  from  the 
form  in  which  it  was  demanded.  He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
the  commutation;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  advocate  for  its  principle;  but  he  con- 
tended, that  it  was  unfair  in  the  noble  lord  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  relieving 
the  agricultural  interest  by  merely  introducing  that  principle.  The  agricultunu 
interest  would,  of  course,  rejoice  to  be  freed  from  the  vexations  attendant  upon  the 
levying  of  tithe  under  the  present  system,  but  they  would  much  more  rejoice  in 
being  freed  from  some  of  the  heavy  pecuniary  burthens  with  which  they  were  sad- 
dled. What  benefit  or  relief  would  the  holders  of  tithe-free  land  gain  by  the  con- 
templated measure  ?  None  whatever.  Nay,  so  far  from  benefit,  if  the  principle  of 
commutation  was  once  adopted,  their  pecuniary  burdens  would  be  increased.  At 
best^  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord  would  give  but  a  partial  and  trifling  relief.  Was  the 
noble  lord  aware  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  tithes  occasioned  no  discontent  f 
[Hear,  hear.]  He  repeated,  that  in  many  parts  of  tne  country  the  people  were  content 
to  pay  tithes.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  people  would  not  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  tithes  altogether,  supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible;  but  he  asserted,  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country'  the  people  would  prefer  the  present  system  of  tithe 
collection  to  that  of  commutation,  because  they  believed  that  under  the  latter  they 
would  have  as  hard,  and  harder  task  masters,  than  at  present.  He  did  not,  he 
repeated,  mean  to  say  a  word  against  the  principle  of  commutation ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  not  fair  of  the  noble  lord  to  expect  the  agricultural  interests,  in  tHcir  present 
distressed  condition,  would  be  satisfied  with  so  partial  and  so  paltry  a  relief  as  the 
introduction  of  that  principle  would  effect.  He  then  came  to  that  part  of  the  noble 
lord's  statement  which  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  and  the  promise 
that  they  should  undergo  alteration.  Did  the  noble  lord  for  a  moment  think  that 
that  promised  revision  would  relieve  the  agricidtural  interests  from  the  distress  they 
were  labouring  under  ?  But,  even  if  it  did,  did  the  noble  lord  recollect  the  period  of 
time  that  must  necessarily  elapse  before  that  relief  could  take  place  ?  Could  the 
noble  lord  show,  that  the  agricultural  population  would  derive  any  benefits  from  an 
alteration  in  the  poor-laws'  operation,  which  would  not  be  participated  in  by  the 
town  population  ?  The  burthen  of  the  poor-law  system  was  as  much  felt  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  as  in  the  country.  Would  any  man  deny  that,  in  periods 
of  commercial  distress,  the  burthens  were  as  great  in  the  larg^  towns  as  in  the 
country?  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that;  and,  therefore,  he  contended,  that  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  new  system  would,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  be  common  benefits  alike  participated  in  by  town  and  country.  He  re- 
gretted the  noble  lord  had  said  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  speech  respecting  a  tax 
to  which  the  agriculturist  was  peculiarly  subject,  and  which  the  noble  lord  had,  on 
the  last  occasion,  in  some  degree  promised  should  be  removed:  he  meant  the  tax  on 
horses  and  servants  employed  in  agricultural  labour.  He  hoped  the  noble  lord 
meant  to  keep  his  promise  regarding  that  tax,  which  was  both  generally  and  justly 
complained  of  throughout  the  country.  If  the  noble  lord  could  not  altogether  re- 
move the  tax  on  horses  and  servants  employed  in  agriculture,  he  ought,  at  least,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  surcharges  upon  the  agriculturist  for  occasionally  employing  them 
for  other  purposes.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope,  that 
the  noble  lord  would  keep  his  ears  open  to  the  various  suggestions  that  would  be 
offered  to  him,  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interests;  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  session  to  terminate  without  giving  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions on  that  subject,  which  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  offer  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne.  His  Majesty  had  then  admitted  that  the  agricultural 
interests  were  in  a  distressed  condition,  and  strong  hopes  that  measures  of  relief  and 
protection  would  be  introduced  had  l)een  in  conseqnence  excited;  and  it  was 
needless  for  him  to  advert  to  the  effects  likely  to  result  from  their  disappointment. 
After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resume<l. 
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In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey^s  motioo,  *'  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  consideration  of  each  pension,  in  the  list 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  August  last,  and  to  report  therefrom  to  the  House,** 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  his  personal  feelings  would  induce  him  to  support  the 
motion,  after  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  former  governments, 
implying,  that  the  exposure  of  their  acts  would  be  followed  by  the  severest  con- 
demnation. He  gave  credit  to  his  Majesty's  government  for  their  disinterestedness 
in  opposing  the  motion.  He  believed  that  their  conduct  was  influenced  by  public 
prinrifde;  tor  the  present  government  could  have  no  personal  motive  to  oppose  the 
en(iuiry.  When  he  heard  former  governments  charged  with  acts  of  the  gprossest 
corruption,  and  with  having  been  influenced  by  motives  of  the  most  improper  char- 
acter, ho  felt  called  upon  to  answer  these  accusations.  He  must  appeal  to  those 
members  of  former  governments  who  were  also  members  of  the  present  government, 
whether  any  such  iniquitous  proceedings  as  they  had  that  night  heard  described, 
had  ever,  to  their  knowledge,  been  committed?  He  was  satisfied  that,  if  the  list  of 
pens^ions  were  enquired  into,  the  result  of  the  enquiry  would  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  substantiate  such  a  charge.  He  positively  denied  that  the  result  would  prove 
any  iniquities  or  ofiences.  [**  Enquire,  then.'']  No,  he  would  not  enquire.  He 
would  not  enquire,  because  he  would  not  allow— and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
so — the  dictates  of  perjional  or  private  feeling  to  overrule  the  objections  which,  on 
public  principles,  he  felt  to  controling  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  every  indi- 
vidual instance,  by  supervision  of  that  House,  or  to  commit  acts  of  individaal  injustice 
towanis  the  parties  in  receipt  of  pensions.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  an  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  pension  list  would  prove,  that  parliamentary  corruption  had 
never  been  the  object  in  the  grant  of  a  single  pension.  Of  course,  if  he  were  asked 
whether  he  meant  to  contend  that  he  could  vindicate  every  single  pension  in  the 
whole  li8t,  he  could  only  reply  that  he  had  not  gone  through  the  list  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  spe{ik  of  every  individual  case ;  but  he  woiild  say,  that  there  were  not  five  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  that  the  desire  of  acquiring  parliamentary  influence  had  not  been 
the  motive  on  which  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  had  been  awarded.  To  look  over  this 
list  would  convince  every  man  that  there  had  been  no  such  object  in  view.  He  believed 
there  were  upon  the  list  pensions — and  considerable  pensions  too — granted  to  persons 
wlio  ha'i  the  decencies  of  high  rank  to  suppoit,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of  sup- 
porting tliem.  If  the  House  choose  to  establish  a  new  rule  for  the  future,  let  them 
estnlilish  it;  but  the  grant  of  these  pensions  had  been  made  with  an  implied  under- 
standing, on  the  part  of  parliament,  that  such  was  to  be  the  application  of  the  money 
during  the  lives  of  the  parties.  Where  a  person  of  high  family,  and  dbtingoished 
rank,  had  been  without  the  means  of  supporting  the  high  dignities  of  his  station,  the 
Crown  had  felt  itself  justified  in  granting  a  pension  to  that  person,  fully  relying  on 
the  acquiescence  of  parliament,  and  convinced,  by  its  universal  silence,  that  that  was 
a  legitimate  application  of  the  money.  They  would  find  in  the  pension-list  many 
honourable  grants  to  the  relatives  of  persons  who  had  performed  gpreat  public  service, 
but  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  opposition  to  the  government.  He  would  admit, 
that  they  might  find  instances  in  which  there  had  b^n,  perhaps,  a  lavish  reward  of 
public  service.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  might  be  instances  in  which  services 
had  been  rewarded  more  generously  than  they  would  be  at  the  present  day.  Let 
them  adopt  a  new  line  for  the  future,  if  they  thought  fit;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice — it  would  be  an  act  of  real  iniquity — to  visit  the  consequences  of  a  chanee 
of  opinion  in  the  House  upon  those  who  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  these  pensions  for 
years,  on  the  implied,  or  rather  on  the  direct,  faith  of  parliament — that  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  House,  to  deprive  tnose  individuals  of  their  pen- 
sions. There  had  been  much — and  not  very  becoming  or  decorous — levity  exhi- 
bited with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  persons  on  this  list,  as  if  the  mere  mention  of 
the  grant  of  a  pension  to  a  lady  were  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  public 
service  had  been  rendered  for  it.  Why,  who  did  not  see,  and  was  it  not  perfectly 
obvious,  that,  although  public  service  might  not  have  been  rendered  by  the  indiTidual 
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lady,  the  highest  public  service  might  have  been  rendered  by  her  relations :  and 
might  they  not  have  implored  the  government  not  to  reward  their  services  by  direct 
pecuniary  grants  to  themselves,  but  to  reserve  their  liberality  for  those  who  had 
claims  upon  their  kindness  and  assistance?     Was  it  well,  then,  to  drag  into  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  absence  of  the  parties,  the  cases  of  the  ladies  whose  names  had  been 
mentioned,  though  that  afforded  not  the  slightest  surmise  or  suspicion  that  the  grant 
connected  with  the  name  had  not  been  honourably  made?     The  lion,  and  learned 
member  for  Dublin  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  g^nt  made  to  any 
one  family  in  Ireland  which  could  be  justified.     So  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, there  was  nothing  he  should  desire  more,  or,  to  say  the  least,  there  was 
nothing  he  should  deprecate  less,  than  being  called  upon  to  answer  for  every  pension 
with  the  grant  of  which  he  was  connected,  lie  would  turn  to  names  of  which  he  knew 
something,  and  which  would,  probably,  excite  the  most  attention.  Ue  would  take  a  case 
which  had  been  already  mentioned — the  names  of  Elizabeth  and  Grertrude  and  Mary 
€k)ssett.     Why,  suppose  they  were  the  sisters  or  the  daughters  of  a  public  officer 
who  had  rendered  great  services  to  his  country.     He  would  take  a  case,  however, 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  acquainted — the  case  of  seven  ladies  of  the 
name  of  Hanfield,  to  each  of  whom  a  pension  of  £88  a  year  was  granted;  and  what 
was  more,  to  increase  the  indignation  of  the  House,  he  would  tell  them  that  these 
ladies  were  all  sisters !     He  would  g^ve  the  House  their  history.     When  he  went  to 
Ireland,  he  found,  in  the  Commissariat  Department,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Colonel 
Charles  Hanfield,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  previously,  whose  name  he  had  never 
heard  of  until  he  went  to  Ireland ;  but  who  was  an  officer  distinguished  by  his  extra- 
ordinary bravery  during  the  American  war.     He  found  Colonel  Hanfield  holding 
the  situation  of  Commissary-in-Chief ;  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  him ;  and 
in  all  his  life  he  never  met  with  a  man,  in  anv  public  department,  actuated  by  so  sincere 
a  desire  to  promote  the  strictest  well-regulated  economy.     He  must  say,  that  it  was 
a  very  rare  thing  to  find  an  officer  of  this  description  in  any  public  department    He 
said  to  that  gentleman,  ^*  In  what  manner  can  the  government  reward  your  ser- 
vices?'^    Colonel  Hanfield  replied,  that  he  had  seven  daughters,  for  whom  he  had 
no  means  of  making  any  provision ;  that  he  begsed  to  waive  all  claims  on  his  own 
bi'lialf;   but  he  entreated  government   to  make  some  provision  for  those  seven 
daughters,  who  would  be  left  destitute  in  the  event  of  his  death.     Instead  of  g^irg 
to  parliament  and  asking  for  a  vote,  the  government  of  that  day  said,  **  W^e  have, 
]>laced  at  our  disposal,  a  sum  of  £12,000  a  year;  let  us  appropriate  part  of  that 
sum,  amounting  barely  to  £700,  to  m:;king  provision  for  tliose  ladies;"— and  there 
thoy  were  on  the  list — Catherine,  Hannah,  Margaret,  and  so  on.     lie  asked  the 
House,  whether  it  were  not  possible  for  many  females,  bearing  the  same  name,  to 
receive  a  public  grant  of  this  description  with  |)erfcct  propriety;  and  whether  the 
grant  itself  might  not  be  perfectly  honourable  ?     The  same  might  hold  gr)od  with 
res|)ect  to  provision  for  families  in  distress.    If  they  would  establish  a  new  rule,  let 
them  do  so;  but,  until  that  were  the  case,  it  could  not  be  held,  that  grants  of  pen- 
sions to  families  in  distress  involved  a  misappropriation  of  the  public  money. 
What  was  the  distinct  admission,  or  rather  the  triimaphant  declaration,  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Reforming  Act  ?     Why,  it  recited  that  "  W^hereas  it  is  no  disparagement  to  any 
pel-son  to  be  relieved  by  the  Crown."     Was  it  decent,  then,  towards  the  public, 
year    after  these  {lensions  had  been   granted — was  it  deerrous — that,  after  the 
Crown  had  acted  on  their  express  declaration,  that  it  was  no  disparagement  to  be 
relieved  by  its  bounty — was  it  decent,  to  call  upon  the  objects  of  the  munificence  of 
the  Crown,  whatever  might  be  their  age,  their  infiimity,  or  their  distress,  to  make 
out  the  original  case  on  which  their  pension  was  granted?     Or  could  the  respect, 
— he  would  sav  it  without  reserve — for  the  monarchy  be  maintained,  if  they  were 
thus  to  overhn'k  every  act  of  parliament  and  every  engagement  of  the  kind  which 
might  have  been  entered  into  when  they  themselves  had  committed  to  the  Crown 
tlie  discretionary  power  of  giving  tliat  relief?     The  House  of  Commons  liad  never 
yet  maintained  that  they  had  a  right  to  control  the  Cn  wn,  every  year,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  sum.     He  admitted  that,  if  there  were  any  ca&e  of  corruption  to  be 
shown— -if  they  could  prove  that  there  had  been  any  misapplication  of  this  vote  for 
the  gratification  of  mere  personal  objects  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  a  jiarliament— the  minister  would  be  bonnd,  In  his 
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responsibility,  to  enter  into  explanation,  and  submit  to  enquiry;  but  it  had  nerer 
yet  been  maintained  that  parliament  had  a  right,  after  committing  a  certain  sum  to 
the  Crown,  to  control  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  bounty.  If  such  a  doctrine  had  ever 
been  maintained,  why  had  not  parliament  called  every  year  for  an  account  of  the 
persons  to  whom  that  bounty  had  been  extended  ?  lie 'would  prove,  that  this  was 
the  opinion  of  parliament  at  the  time  they  passed  the  Act  of  1792.  It  was  found, 
at  that  period,  that  the  pension-list  had  swelled  to  an  extravagant  amount;  and,  in 
the  act  which  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
was  the  following  express  provision : — '*  That  no  pension  shall  be  granted  of  more 
than  £600  in  any  one  year,  until  the  pension-list  shall  be  reduc^  to  £95,000." 
Observe  this  distinct  provision — *'*'  and  until  the  pension-list  be  reduced  to  £95,000, 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  pensions  are  granted  shall  be  annually  laid  before 
parliament  within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  thereof."  After  the  pension-list, 
liowever,  had  been  reduced  within  these  limits,  the  Crown  was  to  t>e  free  from  the 
obligation  of  laying  these  names  before  parliament.  Could  there  be  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  intention  of  the  parliament  of  that  day  ?  Could  there  be  a 
doubt  that  they  intended  to  give  a  discretionary  power  to  the  Crown,  in  respect  to 
grants  of  pensions  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  responsibility  in  case  of  abuse;  but  a 
discretionary  power  which  it  was  never  intended  to  control  by  the  speci6c  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  parliament?  For  these  reasons,  thinking  that  there  were 
very  few  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  would  itself  wish,  even  on 
account  of  a  lavish  grant  of  the  public  money,  to  quarrel  with  its  amount— ^-believing 
that  common  justice  to  individuals  required  that  the  Ilouse  should  maintain  good 
faith  towards  them — and  thinking  that,  after  the  acts  which  they  had  pass^,  it 
would  imply  an  unjust  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  would  be  dero« 
gatory  to  its  honour  and  dignity,  now  to  review  in  detail,  through  the  medium  of  a 
select  committee,  every  act  of  the  Crown  exercised  under  those  enactments  of  the 
legislature — he,  for  one,  whatever  his  private  interests  might  be,  would,  on  public 
principle,  coincide  with  hb  Majesty's  government  in  discountenancing  and  resisting 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  190  to  182 ;  majority,  8. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read,  ^'  That  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply** — 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  after  an  able  review  of  the  distresses  existing  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  following  resolution  be 
substituted  in  place  thereof: — *'  That  in  any  reduction  of  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
which  ft  may  be  practicable  to  effect  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  necessity  of  relieving,  at  the  present  period,  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  adverted  to  in  his  Majesty^s  speech.*' 

In  the  debate  which  followed, —  ' 

Sir  Robert  Prbl  expressed  his  concurrence  in  all  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  at  the  conchision  of  his  speech.  Nothing  could 
be  more  painful  than  to  be  compelled  to  vote  on  the  same  side  with  those  who  avowed 
opinions  that  were  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  honour  and  national 
faith.  He  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  however,  if  he  let  a  consideration  of  that 
nature  deter  him  from  the  course  which  a  sense  of  public  dut^  required  him  to 
pursue.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
avow  his  political  creed,  because  when  they  came,  in  a  few  days  hence,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  they  would  bear  in  mind  under  what  auspices, 
and  with  what  views  that  measure  was  proposed.  **  O,  all  you,*'  exclaimed  the  right 
1  on.  baronet,  '*  who  have  interest  in  the  funds  in  Ireland — C),  all  you  Protestants  who 
•.old  lands  in  Ireland,  learn,  by  this  timely  declaration,  what  your  fate  will  be  wheo 
you  shall  have  been  delivered  up  to  Che  tender  mercies  of  a  popular  asflembly,  re- 
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turned  by  the  influence  and  adopting  the  principles  of  this  man,  who  makes  a  jest  of 
national  honour,  and  talks  of  the  cant  of  public  faith." 

**  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  irord." 

The  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  had  been  decided  by  that  preliminary 
declaration.  Who  that  had  anything  to  lose  would  nut  draw  the  inference,  that  if 
such  slender  pretences  could  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the  violation  uf  national 
faith,  there  could  be  no  security  for  any  property  of  any  description  f 

While,  therefore,  he  voted  on  the  same  side  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  principles  which  he  profci»sed. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  an  acquiescence  in 
this  motion  must  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  national  faith.  He,  for  one,  would  not 
consent  to  grant  any  relief  even  to  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  expense  of  dis- 
turbing confidence  in  public  credit.  Tliey  Were  placed,  however,  in  these  circum- 
stances. The  noble  lord  had  stated  the  other  night,  in  what  he  must  call  a  very 
unusual  and  premature  declaration,  that  the  national  revenue  was  in  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  condition,  and  that  he  had  a  certain  sum  to  apply  to  the  remission  of 
taxation.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  rather  inclined  for  a  re|)eal  of  the  house- 
tax,  but  he  added,  **  that  he  would  leave  the  matter  open  for  a  certain  period,  so  that 
each  member  might  present  his  plan  to  the  House;  and  if  any  hon.  gentleman 
should  succeed  in  inducing  the  House  to  prefer  any  other  tax  for  remission,  he  would 
not  propose  to  repeal  the  house-tux."  With  such  an  avowal  as  this,  such  an 
advertisement  for  counter-proposals,  it  would  be  perfect  treason,  on  the  part  of  those 
representing  any  interest  requiring  a  remission  of  taxation,  nut  to  urge  their  claims. 
The  noble  lord,  too,  was  a  perfectly  fair  arbitrator,  for  his  mind  seemed  quite  free 
from  bias  in  favour  of  his  own  proi>osal.  He  said,  that  he  iiad  given  a  sort  of  pledge 
to  repeal  the  house-tax;  but  he  admitted  that  there  were  other  taxes  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  repeal.  Now,  they  could  relieve  the  noble  lord 
from  the  difficulty  of  his  pledge,  by  proposing  the  remission  of  some  one  of  those 
other  taxes  which  the  noble  lord  himself  thought  a  better  tax  to  repeal.  The  noble 
lord  was  the  last  person  to  object  to  this  gentle  violence.  There  never  was  so  clear 
an  invitation  to  be  ravished.  The  noble  lord  had  consulted  his  friends,  the  political 
economists,  and  thev  had  convincc<i  him  that  the  house-tax  was  not  the  tax  whicli 
he  should  repeal;  therefore,  he  would,  for  six  months,  give  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour  to  all  those  who  were  anxious  to  make  him  change  his  course.  Now,  they 
had  this  admission  from  the  noble  lord, — that  the  agricultural  interest  was  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing  interests,  that  the 
best  mode  of  advancing  and  improving  it  would  be  to  extend  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  bv  opening  new  markets;  by  removing  those  regulations,  as  well  fiscal 
as  political,  which  interfered  with  or  impeded  their  extensiou.  These  oltservations 
were  very  just.  The  agricultural  classes  would  be  benefited  by  the  extension  of  our 
commerce ;  but,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  the  house-tax  was  one — the 
remission  of  which  would  remove  the  pressure  from  the  springy  of  industry,  or  tend 
to  give  to  our  manufactures  new  encouragement  in  foreign  markets?  'Nobody 
would  say,  that  the  re[>eal  of  the  house-tax  would  afibrd  any  relief,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  ag^cultural  classess.  And  why  not  attempt  to  repeal  some  tax 
which  should  benefit  them.  There  were  few  taxes  less  open  to  just  objections  than 
a  house- tax  levied  on  fair  principles.  It  partook  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
property-tax,  without  its  inquisitorial  character.  The  house-tax  fell  much  more 
on  the  higher  than  on  the  lower  classes.  If  the  noble  lord  liad  been  anxious  to  aflbnl 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interest,  the  repeal  of  the  window -tax  would,  in  some 
measure,  effect  that ;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  wuidd  be  possible  to  select  any  tax. 
or  duties  of  any  kind,  to  an  equivalent  amount,  the  reduction  of  which  would  not 
give  more  alleviation  to  the  agricultural  interest  than  the  reduction  of  the  house-tax 
would  give.  It  had  been  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  considerable  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturists,  by  some  intended  alterations  in  the  poor- 
laws.  He  thought  that  an  alteration  of  the  poor-laws  was  necessary  ni>t  merely  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  but  to  all  interests.  He  believed  that  the  independence, 
the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  were  intimately  involved  in  the 
sound  consideration  and  amendment  of  the  poor-laws,    liut,  when  the  evils  had 
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become  so  manifold  and  so  complicated,  many  years  must  elapse  before  any  Tery 
perceptible  improvement  could  be  effected,  or  any  gpreat  relief  could  be  afforded  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  It  was  a  delusion  to  the  agricultural  tenancy  of  England, 
to  say  that  any  measure  connected  with  the  poor-laws  could  afford  them  immediate 
benefit.  It  was  not  his  (Sir  R.  Peers)  intention  to  g^  into  the  question  of  the  malt- 
tax,  or  endeavour  to  show  that  the  remission  of  any  part  of  it  would  afford  great 
relief  to  the  agriculturists.  Ue  would,  however,  express  his  anxious  wish,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  appoint  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  bearing  of  different  taxes, 
general  and  local,  on  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  to  see  whether  the  present 
system  of  taxation  did  not  unduly  press  on  the  farming  and  agricultural  classes  in 
particular.  He  was  anxious  that  such  an  enquiry  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
local  taxation,  to  the  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  maintenance  of  country 
bridges  and  roads,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pressure  was  anything  like  equal  on  the 
different  classes.  lie  doubted  much  whether  the  necessary  expense  for  ensuring  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  namely,  the  punishment  of  crime,  did  not  fall  with 
extreme  weight  on  the  land.  The  towns  chiefly  contributed  the  criminals,  and  the 
land  almost  the  whole  expense  of  bringing  them  to  justice.  Some  observations  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  surcharges  to  which  persons  in  large  towns  were  liable 
in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  assessed -taxes;  now,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would 
venture  to  say,  that  the  surcharges  on  land  were  not  less  in  amount  or  less  vexatious 
than  those  which  occurred  in  towns,  and  the  surcharges  on  the  country  districts  were 
not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  In  towns,  in  case  of  injustice,  the  neighbours  met  together, 
public  meetings  were  called,  and  memorials  were  sent  to  the  1  reasury ;  but,  in  the 
country  districts,  the  power  of  remonstrance  was  much  less  effectual,  from  the  absence 
of  all  combination,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  be^t  mode  of  resistance.  lie  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  which  had  lieen  sent  to  him  in  consequence  of  some 
observations  with  which  he  troubled  the  House  the  other  evening.  The  person  who 
sent  the  letter,  and  of  whom  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  nothing,  had  seen  in  a 
newspaper  some  observations  of  his,  and  had  he  not  seen  them  would  probably  have 
remamed  silent  under  a  grievous  oppression.  Tl>e  letter  was  from  Oundle  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  county  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  represented.  The 
writer  stated,  that  he  held  a  dairy  farm  at  a  rental  of  £200  a  year,  and  his  farm  was 
the  only  means  he  had  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  He  was  possessed  of  a  horse, 
which  he  used  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  his  farm.  Last  year,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  charged  for  this  hon^e  by  the  tax-gatherer  as  for  a  riding- horse. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  said,  that  he  appealed  against  this  charge,  but  his  appeal 
was  dismissed,  because,  according  to  the  commissioners,  *^  grazing,*'  was  not  ^^  farm- 
ing** within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  farmer  very  naturally  asked,  whether 
there  was  any  authority  for  this  decision  ?  Yes,  was  the  reply ;  and  tliey  referred 
him  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  By  that  work  **  husbandry*'  meant  ^^  tillage,*'  and 
**  tillage"  meant  *^  ploughing.**  The  charge,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  be  confirmed, 
because  the  farmer  had  no  ploughed  land.  He  very  naturally  asked  whether,  if  he 
ploughed  a  part  of  the  land,  and  left  the  remainder  as  a  grazing  farm,  he  should  be 
still  liable  to  the  charge ;  and  the  reply  was,  *^  Yes,  unless  the  greater  portion  of  the 
farm  is  ploughed.**  How  many  isolated  cases  of  this  kind  might  occur  in  the  coun- 
try, and  how  much  hardship  might  be  inflicted  without  its  being  known  !  Whereas, 
in  towns,  publicity  would  instantly  be  given  to  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  publicity 
would  most  probably*  be  followed  by  redress.  He  ho{)ed  that  the  noble  lord  would 
be  induced  to  see  whether  he  could  not  altogether  relieve  the  agricultural  classes 
from  taxes  which  pressed  on  them  in  this  vexatious  manner.  He  had  not  intended 
to  address  the  House;  but  he  felt  anxious  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  wished,  as  he  voted  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin,  utterly  to  disavow  any  participation  in  his  opinions. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reminded  him  of  the  elephant  wounded  in  battle, 
which  was  often  more  dangerous  to  its  friends  than  its  foes.  One  remark  only  he 
wished  to  make  before  he  sat  down.  It  had  been  stated,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
the  agricultursR  classes  were  not  in  such  a  distressed  state  as  had  been  represented, 
that  the  price  of  British  wool  had  risen  considerably.  Now,  the  high  price  of  wool, 
instead  of  being  an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes,  was  rather 
an  indication  of  their  distress.    He  had  no  doubt  that  that  rise  in  price  had  chiefly 
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been  the  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  wet  during  the  Ust  three  years,  and  the 
consequent  dimunition  of  the  flocks.  Ue  did  not  believe  that  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  wool  afforded  any  thing  like  a  remuneration  to  the  fanner  for  the  loss  in  his 
flocks.  It  was  observed  that  at  present  the  price  of  vool  was  high,  whilst  that  of 
com  was  low.  He  feared  that  the  farmer  had  been  obliged,  in  many  instances,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  his  difficulties,  to  plough  up  his  grazing  land;  to 
realize  an  immediate  gain  at  the  rbk  of  permanent  injury,  and  that,  in  conse<|uence, 
corn  had  become  unusually  abundant,  and  wool  unusually  scarce.  No  man,  he 
thought,  could  deny  that  the  agricultural  classes  laboured  under  great  distress.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  would  be  diminished  by  repealing  the  corn-laws.  He  believetl 
that  any  such  measure  would  only  aggravate  the  distress.  He  would  not  consent  to 
a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  because  it  would  make  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  in 
the  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  misery.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say,  that  if  they  had  any  taxation  to 
remit,  it  would  be  right  to  remit  those  taxes  which  bore  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  agriculture,  rather  than  repeal  the  tax  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  noble 
lord.  lie  thought  that  the  agricultural  population  had  a  strong  claim  to  the  com- 
miseration of  the  House,  not  only,  as  was  admitted,  because  more  distressed  than 
any  other  class,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  loyalty,  the  ^latience,  and  the  sub- 
mission with  which  they  had  long  borne  the  greatest  suffering. 
The  House  divided  on  the  amendment — Ayes,  202 ;  Noes,  206 ;  Majority  4. 


CONDUCT  OF  BARON  SMITH. 
Febbuabt  21,  1834. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  moved,  *^  That  the  Resolution  adopted  bpr  the  House  on 
the  I3th  inst.,  relative  to  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  be  read."  The  Ilesolution  having  been 
read  accordingly,  the  right  hon.  baronet  then,  iu  a  masterly  speech,  defended  the  learned 
gentleman  from  the  imputations  alleged  against  him  by  ^lr.  0*Connell;  and,  afler  con- 
tendiog  that  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  a  judge  had  never  been  brought  forward 
or  sustained  upon  more  lame  or  insufficient  evidence,  moved,  *^That  the  order  for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith,  be  discharged." 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  felt  convinced  that  the  House — this  being  the  second  night's 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  this  subject — must  be  most  anxious  to  bring  the  discus- 
sion to  a  close.  Before  he  made  any  other  observations,  he  would  promise,  and 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  promi<«,  as  he  never  wished  to  force  himself  upon  the 
attention  of  a  reluctant  audience,  if  the  House  would  lend  him  their  attention 
for  a  very  short  time,  to  introduce  no  ir^^levant  topic,  and  to  steer  clear  of  all  con- 
siderations of  a  merely  personal  or  party  nature.  He  considered  that  the  motion 
implied  a  great  compliment  to  the  House.  It  implied  a  confidence  in  their  integrity 
and  moral  courage,  thus  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  revising  what  they  had 
once  determined;  and,  if  they  felt  that  determination  to  be  wrong,  to  reverse  it. 
Numerous  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  House  to-night;  appeals  to  false  pride; 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  shame,  and  to  the  fear  of  ridicule.  He  knew  the  force  of 
those  appeals,  and  the  obstacles  they  interposed  in  the  way  of  retracing  the  path  on 
which  they  had  once  entered ;  but  he  felt  confident,  if  the  House  should  be  convinced, 
that  they  were  placed  in  a  critical  and  embarrassing  situation — if  they  hod  rea.son 
to  believe  that  the  precedent  they  were  about  to  establish  was  pregnant  with  fu- 
ture danger — that  the  step  which  they  had  taken  involved  an  act  of  injustice 
towanis  pn  individual,  and  that  individual  an  aged  and  venerable  judge — he  had  that 
confidence  in  the  impartiality,  the  good  sense,  the  moral  courage  of  the  House,  that 
he  could  not  doubt  that  it  would  revoke  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  decision.  Two 
charges  had  been  preferred  against  the  learned  judge;  and  the  House  had  resolved 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  consider  those  charges.  Now,  let  them  weigh  dis- 
passionately the  force  of  every  argument  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  convince 
them  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  their  resolution.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  ibe 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said,  that  his  main  reason  for  having  acceded  t^,  and  for 
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r  -Y  adhcfring  to,  the  proposition,  was,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Baron  Smith  that 
iiie  enquiry  should  be  made.  "  Here  are  charges,**  he  said,  ^*  preferred  against  a 
judge ;  and  why  should  we  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  disproving  them  ?  "  Was 
the  House,  then,  prepared  to  adopt  now — and  to  act  in  future  upon — that  principle  ? 
Were  they  to  permit,  to  invite,  as  it  were,  every  dissatisfied  suitor  to  briug  his 
charges  against  a  judicial  character,  and  then,  because  charges  were  preferred — 
because,  perhaps,  they  assumed  a  plausible  shape — were  they  to  devote  the  public 
time  to  investigations  into  their  truth,  and  to  diminish  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the 
services  of  the  judge,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  his  interest  that  the  accusation 
against  him  should  be  enquired  int«  ?  Ought  they  not  to  ask  themselves  this  pre- 
liminary question  ?  Was  the  accusation  a  grave  one  ?  Did  it  affect  the  impartiality, 
the  integrity,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  judge? — ^if  proved,  would  it  justify  an 
appeal  to  the  Crown  for  his  removal  ? 

The  first  charge  in  this  case  against  Baron  Smith  was — neglect  of  duty :  and  what 
was  the  allegation  to  sustain  it  ?  Why,  that  this  aged  judge  sat,  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  eighteen  hours  together — that  for  four  days,  on  an  average,  he  sat  not 
less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Neglect  of  duty,  indeed !  Here  was  a  judffe, 
advanced  in  years,  of  health  far  from  robust — entertaining  the  honest,  perhaps  the 
mistaken,  impression,  that  justice  and  mercy  required  that  the  trials  of  prisoners 
should  not  be  delayed ;  he  gave  up  his  days  and  nights — he  consumed  his  strength 
and  impaired  his  health  in  the  performance  of  his  high  functions — and  the  result  was, 
that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  neglect  of  duty !  It  might  be  much  better  to  open  a 
court  of  justice  at  ten  o^clock  than  at  half- past  twelve :  but,  before  the  House 
determinol  that  there  was  any  prLnd  facie  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
judge,  they  must  look  a  little  into  the  habits  of  society ;  they  must  enquire  whether 
the  habits  of  counsel  in  Ireland  correspond  with  those  of  barristers  in  this  country; 
whether  it  were  the  custom  of  counsel  to  hold  their  consultations  in  the  evening  ? 
Whether  they  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  held  in  the  morning? 
and  whether  the  opening  of  the  courts  in  Ireland,  at  a  later  period  than  in  this 
country,  did  not  arise  from  the  state  of  society  there,  and  the  habits  of  life  of  those 
whose  presence  was  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice?  It  was  easy  to  prefer 
yague  charges  of  neglect  of  duty.  Suppose  such  a  charge  were  preferred  against 
his  Majesty  s  ministers ;  suppose  a  member  were  to  rise,  and  after  gravely  and  justly 
observing  that  the  time  of  ministers  was  the  property  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was 
not  decorous  that  the  petitions  of  the  people  should  be  presented  in  the  absence  of 
ministers,  were  to  assert,  and  offer  to  prove,  on  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the 
House  sat  every  day  for  the  reception  of  petitions,  from  twelve  to  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  ministers  were  never  present  ?  Supposing,  after  thus  having  preferred 
his  charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  he  should  move  for  a  committee  of  enquiry, — would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  think  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  ministers  to  accede  to  the  motion  ? — that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
infiuence  of  a  minister  in  this  House,  with  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  character, 
that  because  a  plausible  primA  facte  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  was  preferred,  he 
should  be  forthwith  sent  before  a  committee  of  enquiry  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to 
account  for  his  absence?  If  trumpery  charge  of  that  kind,  involving  no  moral 
delinquency,  implving  no  taint  of  corruption,  might  be  preferred  against  public 
functionaries ;  and  if,  because  they  were  preferred,  the  House  was  bound  to  appoint 
committees  of  enquiry, — that  would  be  a  principle  fatal  to  the  discharge  of  all  other 
public  business — fatal  to  the  efficiency,  and  degrading  to  the  character,  of  all  public 
men,  whether  ministers  or  judges.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  abandoned 
the  official  documents  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House,  and  on  which  alone  his 
original  charge  was  founded,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  institute  a 
vague  and  general  inquisition  into  the  whole  life  and  practice  of  this  judge,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  discover  some  new  g^und  of  charge.  He  said,  that  he  could 
establish  the  fact,  that,  for  many  years  past.  Baron  Smith  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  his  court  at  a  very  late  hour.  Was  it  fair  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
having  never  made  a  complaint  against  this  alleged  practice,  which  had  prevailed 
for  years — having  given  no  notice  to  the  learned  judge  that  such  a  complaint  was  to 
be  preferred — was  it  fair  to  prefer  it  now  ?  They  had  been  told  that  Baron  Smith 
had  tried  prisoners  at  unseasonable  hours.  Did  not  the  noble  lord,  the  Chancellor 
97— Vol.  II. 
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of  the  Exchequer,  know  that  in  maDj  parts  of  this  country — at  quarter  sessions  in 
particular — criminal  trials  had  been  proceeded  with,  at  hours  which,  without  any 
reason  assigned,  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  moi^t  unseasonable  ?  In  the  noble 
lord^s  own  county,  Northamptonshire,  was  it  not  the  practice,  until  very  recently, 
to  begin  the  trials  of  prisoners  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  and  to  continue  them 
till  midnight?  There  might  have  been,  there  was,  probably,  sufficient  reason  for 
the  practice :  but  supposing  a  charge  were  brought  against  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
other  magistrates,  on  this  account,  would  the  House  of  Commons,  there  not  being 
the  slighre.<t  imputation  of  partiality  or  of  practical  injustice,  send  the  noble  lord  on 
his  trial  before  a  select  committee,  merely  because  such  a  charge  had  been  preferred  ? 
Let  them  consider  the  course  on  which  they  are  invited  to  enter,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  would  lead ;  let  them  enquire  whether,  since  the  period  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  was  established  by  law,  there  were  any  precedents  for  enquiry 
into  their  conduct ;  and  whether,  if  there  were  such  precedents,  they  had  redounded 
to  the  credit  of  parliaments.  When  the  House  of  Lords  called  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Holt  before  it,  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  the  Banbury  case,  for  his  having  in  that 
case  delivered  a  judgment— by  which  he  set  aside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords — the  chief-justice  did,  indeed,  appear  before  the  Lords,  in  compliance  wiih 
their  summons ;  but  what  was  his  answer  to  the  demand  that  he  should  account  to 
the  Lords  for  the  judgment  complained  of?  *'  I  hold,"  said  he,  *^  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  vcurs.  I  g^ve  my  reasons  for  the  judgment  I  delivered  in  that  place  in 
which  I  had  sworn  to  administer  justice.  By  the  House  of  Lords  I  look  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  not  to  be  arraigned ;  and  I  will  not  assign  the  reasons  on  which  I  founded 
my  judgment."  Did  that  case  differ  from  the  present,  in  so  far  as  the  judicial  charge 
of  the  judge  was  concerned?  Might  not  Baron  Smith,  who  delivered  his  charge  in 
the  conviction  that  he  was  honestly  performing  his  judicial  duty — might  he  not 
demur  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  deny  its  right  to  put  him  on  his  trial  for 
a  judicial  act,  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  House  differed  from  him  as  to  the  prudence 
or  discretion  of  that  act  ?  The  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  stood  on  different  grounds ; 
and  if  it  were  a  grave  charge — if  the  proofs  of  injustice  arising  from  that  neglect  were 
numerous  and  strong — he  did  not  deny  the  competency  of  the  House  to  enquire  into 
it ;  but  he  denied  the  wisdom — the  prudence — the  justice — of  arraigning  a  judge, 
unless  upon  some  charge  of  personal  corruption — of  gross  and  grievous  neglect  of 
duty,  warranting  his  removal  from  the  bench.  No  such  neglect  was  imputed  to 
Baron  Smith ;  and  the  accusation  was  frivolous  in  the  extreme.  With  respect  to  the 
other  accusation — that  founded  on  the  improper  matter  introduced  in  the  judicial 
charges  of  the  judge — ^how  was  it  possible  to  deal  with  it  ?  The  express  complaint 
was,  that  certain  charges,  delivered  by  the  judge,  contained  political  matter.  Yet 
all  admitted  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  a  judge 
to  introduce  political  matter  into  a  charge.  What,  then,  were  they  about  to  do  ? 
Were  they  to  establish  a  censorship  of  judges*  charges  ?  Were  judges*  charges 
to  be  licensed  by  them,  to  have  the  sanction  of  their  imprinuUurf  Were  they 
about  to  lay  down  the  precise  /ortnula  to  which  judges  must  adhere,  to  establish 
the  rules  by  which  the  discretion,  the  good  taste,  of  the  judges  must  be  regulated  T 
Was  it  on  the  topics  or  on  the  terms  of  judicial  charges,  on  wliich  their  lectures 
were  to  be  delivered  ?  And  were  they  to  be  the  parties  who  were  to  proscribe  political 
matter  in  judicial  chai^ges ;  they  who  printed,  at  the  "public  expense,  the  political 
charge  of  Baron  Smith  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  Queen*8  county,  who  referred  to  it 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  who  found  the  reports  of  the  committees  curtailed* 
because  they  were  enabled  to  embody  in  them  the  able  charges  of  the  chief-justice 
and  Baron  Smith — they  who  learnt,  with  satisfaction,  that  those  charges  were  not, 
perhaps,  directly  by  the  government,  but  by  magistrates  acting  in  concurrence  with 
the  government,  printed  and  placarded  throughout  the  country,  as  useful  warning^ 
to  the  deluded  people — with  what  decency  could  they  institute  or  countenance  an 
accusation  against  Baron  Smith  for  having  delivered  another  political  charge,  not 
differing  in  substance  or  in  terms  from  that  which  they  sanctioned  and  circulated? 
The  duty  of  the  committee,  if  unfortunately  it  were  appointed,  would  be,  of  all 
others,  the  most  difficult  It  would  have  to  examine  every  sentence  contained  in 
the  judge^s  charge — to  attempt  to  make  some  discrimination  between  its  different  parts 
-^to  select  those  deserving  of  censure,  and  those  deserving  of  approbation;  aii4 
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when  the  House  should  be  in  possession  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  what 
manner  were  they  to  proceed  ?  If  the  charges  were  fully  proved,  would  they  be  a 
ground  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  address  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  the 
judgre  ?  If  they  had  not  ground  to  address  the  Crown  for  his  removal,  was  it  fit- 
ting that  they  should  attach  a  label  of  partial  infamv  round  the  neck  of  this  hi>^h 
officer  of  justice,  and  then  send  him  to  administer  the  law  to  others  ?  Was  there, 
in  truth,  any  alternative  between  petitioning  for  his  removal,  and  leaving  his  conduct 
exempt  from  imputation  ?  If  there  were  no  charge  against  him  of  partiality,  cor- 
ruption, or  ignorance  of  the  law  or  serious  neglect  of  duty — if  they  felt  in  their  heart 
and  conscience,  that  he  must  still  continue  in  the  administration  of  his  trust — was 
it  not  for  the  public  interest  that  he  should  stand  erect,  not  only  in  the  consciousness 
of  innocence,  but  in  the  possession  of  the  public  esteem  and  respect?  To  appoint 
a  committee  was  evading  the  law,  which  required  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  authorize  the  removal  of  a  judge;  because,  if  that  judge  were  a  man 
of  honour,  and  if  the  House  implied  the  slightest  censure  against  him,  his  own  sense 
of  propriety  would  tell  him  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  effective  as  a  judge. 
Again,  was  it  wise,  on  light  ground,  to  unsheath  the  powerful  weapon  of  impeach- 
meot  intrusted  to  their  keeping?  Were  they  not  blunting  its  edge  by  drawing  it 
on  trifling  and  frivolous  occasions  ?  Of  whom  did  he  ask  these  questions  ?  Of 
those  who  encouraged  Baron  Smith  to  deliver  this  very  charge,  by  having  expressly 
sanctioned  and  circulated  a  former  one.  Let  them  read  the  present  charge,  and 
compare  it  with  that  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
House,  and  they  would  not  find  one  expression  in  the  latter  that  was  not  as  open  to 
censure  as  the  expressions  of  the  charge  now  complained  of.  If  they  disliked  quo- 
tations, they  would  find  them  in  plenty ;  if  they  disliked  irrelevant  matter,  it  was 
plentiful ;  if  they  disliked  political  matter,  the  first  charge  contained  nothing  eke. 
He  had  no  anxiety  in  regard  to  Baron  Smith.  Let  the  House  take  what  course  it 
would,  he  was  secure,  because  he  was  innocent ;  and  they  would  but  rally  round 
him  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  good  men.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
said,  that  he  expected  some  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  judge.  Baron 
Smith  had  no  expression  of  regret  to  tender.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the  con- 
scious innocence  of  Baron  Smith  ^Buch  confidence  in  his  high  spirit — that  he  felt 
assured  Baron  Smith  would  never  seek  to  avert  this  charge — he  would  never  demean 
himself  by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  apology.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years ; 
the  infirmities  of  age,  increased  by  those  very  labours  now  cited  against  him  in  proof 
of  his  neglect  of  duty,  might  have  abated  the  ardent  spirit  with  which  he  would  once 
have  confronted  his  accusers,  and  courted  the  conflict  to  which  he  was  summoned — 

Lenit  albescent  animot  caplllufl 
Litium  et  rixm  enpido6  protervie. 

With  equal  truth,  he  might  exclaim — 

N(«  ego  boe  ferrem  callidiu  Jarenti, 
Consule  Planco ! 

And  though  the  fire  of  youth  might  be  somewhat  damped  by  years  and  infirmity, 
yet,  when  he  felt  that  in  his  person  was  to  be  fought  the  battle  for  the  independence 
of  the  judicial  office,  he  would  be  inspired  with  new  energies.  Conscious  that  these 
accusations  were  frivolous  and  unjust — conscious  that  no  public  inconvenience,  no 
injustice,  had  arisen  from  his  devotion  to  his  duty,  even  at  unseasonable  hours — con- 
scious, too,  that  he  delivered  these  political  charges,  partly  from  the  conviction  that 
he  was  supporting  the  cause  of  order,  and  advancing  the  purposes  of  good  govern- 
ment— partly  because  he  was  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of 
ministers — partly  from  an  honest,  a  pardonable  pride,  that  the  official  documents  of 
that  House  were  graced  by  the  adoption  and  publication  of  his  judicial  labours — 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  whatever  fate  mi^ht  impend  over  him — he  would 
meet  it  without  submitting  to  (he  voluntary  humiliatirm  of  an  apology.  If  in  other 
times— if  in  the  unreformed  parliament — if  under  a  Tory  government — if,  after  Judge 
Fletcher  had  delivered  his  political  charge  in  the  county  of  Wexford — if  he,  as  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  had  brought  forward  such  an  accusation  as  this — if  he  had  proposed 
to  drag  the  learned  judge  from  the  bench  before  a  select  committee  of  that  House — 
what  a  scene  would  have  been  witnessed  I    Let  them  tax  their  imagination  so  far  as 
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this :  Let  them  fancy  that  this  was  the  year  1814-~that  he  stood,  as  secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  his  place  as  a  minister,  and  that,  with  Judge  Fletcher*8  charge  in  his 
hand,  after  reading  certain  passages  displeasing  to  his  taste,  he  had  proposed  a  select 
committee  before  which  the  judge  should  appear  to  answer  for  his  errors  of  judgement, 
and  account  for  the  breach  of  judicial  decorum;  then  fancy  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor— fancy  Mr.  Brougham  rising  from  the  place  in  which  he  now  stood — fancy, 
if  they  could,  the  indignant  terms  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  would  have  chastised 
the  arrogant  and  contemptible  folly  of  that  minister  who  should  have  dared  to  assail 
the  independence  of  a  judge,  by  proposing,  on  such  a  frivolous  charge,  to  subject 
him,  for  a  judicial  act,  to  the  degrading  investigation  of  a  select  committee!  There 
was  a  feeling  abroad — a  feeling  that  was  every  day  becomming  more  prevalent — that 
those  who  declaim  most  loudly  about  their  love  of  liberty,  and  speak  in  the  must 
exaggerated  terms  of  their  hatred  to  oppression,  employ  those  speeiosa  nomina  as  the 
mere  instruments  by  which  they  may  secure  their  own  aggrandizement — that  such 
words  are  but  the  ladders  of  young  ambition,  to  be  thrown  down  when  the  object  to 
which  it  aspires  is  reached.  Three  days  only  had  elapsed,  since  a  proposition  was 
made  within  those  walls — to  a  willing  audience-r-for  the  purpose  of  establishinff,  at 
it  was  called,  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  was  proposed  that  the  law  of  written  libel 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  with  that  of  oral  scandal — that  ex-qfficio 
informations  should  be  abolished — that  truth,  in  public  matters,  should  no  longer 
constitute  a  libel.  That  proposal  was  accompanied  by  touching  lamentations — that 
there  was  now  no  alternative  for  a  public  writer  but  to  flatter  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  all  those  in  authority,  inasmuch  as  censure  might  wound  their  feelings, 
and,  according  to  the  rigid  construction  of  the  law,  might  constitute  a  libel.  Apply 
those  principles  to  judges^  charges.  Was  there  to  be  no  liberty  of  speech  for  the 
judge  ?  Was  he  to  have  no  option  but  that  of  flattering  the  government  ?  Were 
they,  who  permitted  that  bill  to  be  introduced,  to  permit  the  judge  to  be  placed  ou 
his  trial  without  proof  of  authorship— without  evidence  of  guilty  intention — without 
the  allegation  that  he  had  said  what  was  untrue?  How  could  they  profess  to 
respect  liberty  of  speech,  or  liberty  of  discussion,  If  th^  instituted  that  which  was  ten 
times  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  than  any  ex-omcio  prosecution,  on  the  mere 
ei-parte  statement  of  an  individual,  himself  a  party  m  the  case  ?  Ought  thev  on  the 
mere  allegation  of  an  individual  member  of  the  House — in  the  absence  of  even  a 
petition  charging  injustice— ^in  the  absence  of  any  complaint,  either  from  the  accused 
who  were  put  on  their  trials,  or  on  the  part  of  counsel  ?  Ought  they  to  summon 
from  Ireland  a  judge  of  the  land,  far  advanced  in  years — interrupting  the  perform- 
ance of  his  judicial  duties — in  order,  not  that  he  might  answer  a  specific  charge,  but 
that  the  learned  gentleman  (his  sole  accuser)  might  bait  him  before  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  try  to  find,  by  a  roving  inquisition  into  his  whole  judicial  career,  the 
matter  for  a  formal  charge  ?  And  would  they,  after  they  had  done  that,  profess  a 
desire  to  establish  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  free  discussion  ? 
One  argument  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
brought  to  bear  against  Baron  Smith,  he  could  not  pass  over  without  notice.  He 
said  that  Baron  Smith  might  have  been  at  liberty  to  introduce  political  matters 
into  his  charge  under  certain  circumstances;  but  that  here  there  was  no  case 
in  the  calendar  conneete<l  with  treason  or  insurrectionary  violence — that  this  was 
not  a  special  commission — and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not  warranted  in  introducing 
political  matters  into  his  charge.  This,  then,  constituted  the  gravamen  of  the 
accusation  against  Baron  Smith.  Now,  Judg^  Fletcher  went,  not  on  a  special 
commission,  but  on  the  usual  circuit,  to  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and  be  b^g^an  his 
charge,  extending  over  twentv-four  pages,  in  which  he  discussed  every  topic  con- 
nect^ with  the  domestic  policy  of  Ireland,  in  these  words—** Gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Jury — It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  state  of  your  county — I  say  appearance— because  I  have  no  means  whatever  of 
knowing  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  except  from  the  calendar  now  before  me.  In 
that  calendar  I  find  very  few  numbers  indeed — two,  or  three,  or  four  crimes,  of 
general  occurrence  in  the  country ;  one  homicide,  which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, certainly  with  circumstances  of  atrocity ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the 
examinations,  originating  in  private  malice  and  individual  revenge,  and  not  connected 
with  any  of  those  disturbances,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  in  different  parts 
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of  the  kiDgdom/*  Thus,  then,  it  appeared,  that  Judge  Fletcher — Dot  sent  on  a 
special  commission — seeing  no  crimes  in  the  calendar  connected,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  with  political  disturbances — delivered  that  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  which 
was  full  of  political  matter — which  commented  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  the  acts 
of  the  government  and  of  parliament,  and  which  was  praised  in  this  House  by  the 
party  then  in  opposition,  but  now  in  government,  as  a  model  for  judicial  charges. 
If,  then,  it  had  been  the  practice  and  habit  of  the  Judges  of  Ireland  to  deliver  political 
charges — if  they  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  adhere  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  warn 
the  people  against  the  consequences  of  agitation — if  the  late  Chief- Justice  Downes 
— if  the  present  Chief-Justice  Uusbe — if  Judge  Day — if  Judge  Fletcher — ^had  all  felt 
themselves  called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  deliver  charges  that  involved  political 
matter — he  implored  hon.  gentlemen,  before  they  took  such  a  fatal  step,  to  consider 
— not  whether  this  charge  of  Baron  Smithes  met  their  approbation,  but  whether 
there  was  any  pretence  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  concurrence  (and  it 
was  indispensable)  in  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  Baron  Smith  ? 
Let  those  who  most  disapproved  of  political  charges — who  most  condemned  particular 
passages  in  the  charge  of  Baron  Smith — weigh  against  this  error  of  judgment  (if  it 
be  an  error),  the  whole  tenor  of  his  judicial  career — the  high  attainments — the  in- 
tegrity— the  impartiality,  which  were  all  admitted  by  his  accusers.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — the  chief  accuser  in  this  case — had  himself  compared  Baron 
Smith  to  a  diamond  of  the  brightest  lustre.  But  remember,  tliat  in  diamonds,  the 
purer  the  water  the  more  visible  are  the  slightest  specks  and  flaws — and  that  so  it 
was  with  the  little  indiscretions  of  those  whose  character  was  the  most  unsullied. 
On  all  t'.iese  grounds — considering  that  there  was  no  specific  charge  against  the 
Judg^;  that  the  charge,  vague  and  general  as  it  was,  if  fully  established,  could  not 
justify  his  removal  from  the  bench ;  that  partial  censure,  however  qualified,  must 
lower  and  degrade  him  in  the  public  estimation;— that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  proposed  proceeding — that  the  precedent,  if  now  established,  would  be  full  of 
future  evil ; — on  all  these  grounds,  let  the  House  have  the  manliness  and  courage  to 
revoke  a  decision,  hastily  and  inconsiderately  formed — let  them  refuse  to  persevere, 
from  the  suggestions  of  false  pride  and  false  shame,  in  a  manifest  error — and  to  em- 
bitter the  few  remaining  days  of  a  venerable  judge,  by  listening  to  a  frivolous,  a 
ridiculous,  and  unfounded  accusation. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair — 
Ayes,  155;  Noes,  161 — Majority  6.  The  resolution,  that  the  order  for  the  Select 
Committee  to  enquire  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Snuth  be  rescinded,  wus 
put  and  agreed  to,  and  the  order  discharged. 
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Feb.  27,  1834. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Sir  William  Iiiffilby*s  motion,  '*  That  this  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a  view  to  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  partially  or  totally  repealing  the  duty  on  malt,*' — 

Sib  Robebt  Peei<  stated,  he  had  come  down  under  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
position to  be  made  was  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  ;  and  he  must  say,  there 
was  considerable  inconvenience,  a  notice  having  been  given  that  a  specific  proposal 
was  to  be  made,  in  any  hon.  member  coming  forward,  and  in  an  instant,  without 
any  previous  intimation  of  the  change,  introducing  great  and  essential  alterations  in 
the  purport  and  design  of  the  original  motion.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  nature  of  the  proposition  had  been  in  the  present  case  substantially  altered ; 
because  the  hon.  baronet  who  introduced  it  stated  his  conviction,  that  little,  if  any 
relief,  could  be  derived  from  a  partial  repeal  of  the  malt-duty;  and  his  proposal,  in 
fact,  was  to  abolish  the  whole,  promising  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue  that 
might  result  from  its  total  abolition  by  substituting  certain  other  taxes,  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  detailed  with  some  facetiousness.  He  did  not  apprehend,  that  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  baronet  for  a  committee,  was  with  the  view  of  maturely  consider- 
ing the  subject,  and  calmly  inyestigating  how  the  interests  of  agriculture  would  be 
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influenced  by  a  partial,  or  total  repeal  of  the  malt- tax.  He  feared  that,  on  going 
into  the  committee,  a  specific  and  sweeping  proposition  would  at  once  be  submitted 
to  it  for  the  repeal  of  the  whole  tax,  and  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  therefore  only 
altered  the  forms  of  his  motion.  With  respect  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-duty, 
he  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  he  had  stated  in  the  last  session.  It  was  impossible 
to  decide  on  such  a  proposition  without  looking  at  the  state  of  the  revenue ;  although 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  detail,  as  every  gentleman  must  bear 
in  mind  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  a  few  nights 
before.  His  opinion,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  was,  that  the  llouso  could  not  consent  to  such  an  extensive  reduction  of 
taxation  as  would  be  implied  in  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  The  noble  lord,  in 
his  financial  statement,  had  calculated  that  the  entire  surplus  of  revenue  during  the 
present  year  would  be  Jt2,600,000,  of  which  £800,000  was  to  be  reserved,  in  order  to 
defray  the  interest  of  the  £20,000,000  voted  to  the  West-India  proprietors,  and  for 
which  the  national  honour  was  pledged.  There  remained,  therefore,  a  sum  of 
£1 ,800,000 ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  proposed  giving  relief  by  the  reduction  of  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  £1,200,000,  the  entire  surplus  would  be  only  £600,000,  which  he 
for  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  its  revenue, 
and  the  possibly  increased  demands  which  might  be  made  on  it — did  not  think 
constituted  too  large  a  sum  to  leave  as  a  margin,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  to  meet 
contingencies.  lie  thought,  however,  that  the  noble  lord  had  greatly  overrated  the 
surplus  on  which  he  calculated.  There  was  £1,500,000  estimated  to  be  derived  from 
a  difference  between  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of  last  year;  there  was  £500,000 
to  be  derived  from  savings  in  the  estimates ;  and  £600,000  calculated  as  the  increase 
of  the  duty  on  tea.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  and  subsequent  reflection 
had  more  firmly  convinced  him,  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  right  to  calculate  on  such 
an  increase  arising  to  the  revenue  from  an  alteration  in  the  duty  on  tea.  The  noble 
lord  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  36,000,000  lbs. 
of  tea  a  year ;  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  great  presumption  in  him  to  utter  any 
counter-prediction  to  that  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  realize  £600,000  from  the  change  in  the  system,  as  the  noble 
lord  calculated.  The  noble  lord,  in  his  opinion,  had  made  a  g^at  mistake;  the 
great  probability  was,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  realize  nearly  one-half  of  what 
he  had  stated.  The  noble  lord  was  not  entitled  to  promote  the  sale  of  tea  by  reducing 
the  upset  prices ;  and  if  they  were  continued,  36,000,000  lbs.  could  never  be  disposed 
of;  and,  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  matters,  it  was  very  doubtful,  more  than 
doubtful,  whether  £600,000  would  be  realized  of  increased  revenue.  There  was  to  be  a 
graduated  scale  of  duties,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  tea  imported ;  had  the  noble 
lord  taken  into  consideration  that  it  would  be  necessary  on  that  account  materially  to 
increase  the  number  of  excise  officers,  the  expense  of  which  would  no  doubt  deduct 
from  the  income  which  would  be  derived  from  the  new  scale  of  duties  ?  Besides, 
another  deduction  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  inevitable  increase  which 
would  take  place  of  smuggling.  Upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  that  the  result 
would  justify  the  calculation  of  the  noble  lord,  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  probable  vicissitudes  to  which  it  might  be  subjected,  would  not 
warrant  the  House  in  repealing  the  malt-tax ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  obtaining  relief  by  maintaining  publia 
credit,  than  by  pressing  for  such  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  as  would  endaneer  it. 
So  far  as  personal  motives  could  weigh  with  any  man,  it  must  be  with  him  a 
primanr  object  to  protect  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  looking  at  the  present  price 
of  the  ninds,  considering  the  chance  there  was  that  an  early  and  legitimate  reduction 
of  the  public  burthens  would  take  place  by  diminishing  the  interest  on  those  funds, 
his  fixed  and  deliberate  opinion  was,  that  public  cre£t  should  not  be  endangered 
or  lessened  by  any  rash  and  precipitate  attempt  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  tax  in 
question.  He  had  been  astonished  to  hear  no  reference  made  by  the  noble  lord 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  the  state  of  the  four  per  cents,  in  his  financial 
statement.  The  hon.  baronet  who  introduced  the  motion,  had  reminded  him  of 
an  observation  he  had  made,  that  those  who  proposed  a  measure  by  which  any 
considerable  diminution  of  the  revenue  would  be  occasioned,  were  bound  to  provide 
a  feasible  substitute ;  and  the  hon.  baronet  said,  that  he,  of  course,  came  prepaiea 
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with  a  substitute.  He  had  not  the  least  obiection  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  proposition  of  la^'ing  an  increased  tax  on  gin ;  there  was  nothing  very 
novel  in  that ;  he  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  lay  as  heavy  a  duty  on  that  noxious 
fluid  as  could  possibly  be  collected  from  it,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  fair 
trader,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  amount  of  the  public  revenue.  But  if, 
by  laying  on  an  enormous  tax  on  gin,  an  indirect  advantage  wa^  given  to  illicit 
distillation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the  revenue  would  be  increased, 
or  the  cause  of  public  morality  improved,  by  the  change.  Certainly,  the  interests 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  society  ought  to  be  considered ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  any  increase  of  taxation  on  a  luxury  like  foreign  wine  would  not  diminish  its 
consumption,  and  increase  the  public  revenue,  it  would  be  a  very  convenient  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  present  motion ;  but  when  the  hon.  baronet  had  a  little  more 
experience  in  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  £)xchequer,  ho  would  find,  that  whatever 
it  might  be  in  arithmetic,  two  and  two  did  not  in  matters  of  revenue  always  make 
four.  The  hon.  baronet  had  also  talked  of  imposing  a  tax  on  a  certain  class  of 
mountebanks,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  out  a  worse  tax.  Certainly, 
if  it  would  be  an  ad  valorem  tax,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
he  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  support  it.  He  must  say,  that  if  the  hon.  baronet 
really  meant  to  support  the  agricultural  interest,  he  had  treated  the  subject  with  a 
degree  of  ridicule  which,  considering  the  importance  of  it,  and  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  that  part  of  the  community,  was  unwise  and  unseemly.  The  hon.  member 
fur  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Bennet)  had  stated,  that  be  would  support  the  motion,  because, 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  substitutes  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet,  yet 
he  was  prepared  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  a  property-tax. 
If  he  could  concur  in  that  view — if  he  could  bring  himself  to  think  it  would  be 
desirable  or  expedient  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  impose  such  a  tax — ^he 
might  have  been  induced  to  g^  along  with  him  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  depre- 
cating, as  he  did  above  all  things,  the  re-iciposition,  in  times  of  peace,  of  such  an 
inquisitorial  tax  without  the  most  serious  and  overwhelming  necessity,  he  could 
neither  adopt  the  proposal  nor  act  on  the  motives  of  the  hon.  member.  The  hon. 
memt)er  for  Breconshire  (Colonel  Wood)  had  urged  the  House  to  repeal  one-half 
of  the  malt-tax,  and  impose  a  new  duty  of  5s.  on  beer ;  but  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  that  ?  The  beer-tax  had  been  repealed  now  two  years ;  and  would 
(here  not  be  great  vexation  in  re- establishing  it?  Would  not  the  greatest  incon- 
venience result  from  any  fresh  interference  with  it,  now  that  much  capital  had  been 
invested  in  the  trade,  and  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  present  scale  of  taxation.  Would 
not  the  re-imposition  of  that  tax  occasion  more  inconvenience  than  advantage?  He 
remembered  well,  that  the  strongest  outcry  was  raised  against  the  beer-tax,  because 
it  was  said  that  it  fell  very  heavily  upon  the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  brew  them- 
selves, and  were  compelled  to  pnrehase  their  beer  of  the  brewers ;  and  that  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax  would  only  benefit  no  leraen  and  gentlemen,  who  brewed  and  con- 
sumed their  own  beer,  but  would  be  no  relief  to  the  poorer  classes,  whose  consumption 
of  beer  was  much  greater  than  theirs.  There  was,  indeed,  no  other  reason  for 
abolishing  the  beer-tax  than  a  strong  conviction,  that  it  was  most  unjust  towards 
the  labouring  classes  of  society ;  in  fact,  that  the  rich  man  paid  no  more  than 
twenty,  while  the  poor  man  paid,  at  least,  100  per  cent.  One  of  the  great  reasons 
for  abolishing  that  tax  was,  that  it  operated  unjustly  towards  the  industrious  and 
labouring  classes  of  society ;  but  if  the  proposition  of  the  honourable  member  was 
agreed  to,  it  would  revive  that  tax,  and  substitute  for  the  duty  on  malt,  now  in 
operation,  an  impost  which  would  have  the  same  effect  precisely,  as  far  as  agricul- 
ture was  concerned,  although  in  an  altered  form.  He  still  adhered  to  the  opinion, 
that  to  the  extent  to  which  taxes  could  be  removed,  consistently  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  credit,  the  agriculturists  had  the  first  claim ;  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  consider  the  proposition  he  had 
made  the  other  night,  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  maturely  consider- 
ing what  was  the  real  effect  of  public  and  local  taxation  on  the  agricultural  classes. 
There  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  such  an  enquiry,  embracing,  as  it  would, 
specific  facts,  in  order  to  see  how  far,  and  whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  the  pressure 
of  taxation  fell  on  the  rural  population.  He  very  much  doubted  whether  the  abolition 
of -the  malt-tax  would  produce  the  relief  to  the  landed  interest  which  was  generally 
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imagined.  The  malt- tax  produced  about  £5,000,000.  The  actual  poor-rates  from 
the  land  much  about  the  same  amount.  He  was  speaking  strictly  of  the  poor- 
rate — of  that  part  of  the  poor-rates  which  pressed  upon  the  land.  And  if  he  were 
asked  this  question — whether  it  would  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  landed  interest 
to  get  rid  of  the  malt- tax  of  £5,000,000,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  poor-rates;  he  should 
not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  answering  the  latter.  Suppose  they  could  apply 
the  produce  of  the  malt-tax  to  the  provision  of  the  poor  out  of  the  public  funds, 
would  there  be  any  hesitation  in  saying  which  would  prove  the  most  elfectual  relief 
to  the  agriculturists?  Certainly,  the  removal  of  the  poor-rate  would  be  one  of  infi- 
nitely greater,  more  general,  and  more  just  relief  to  the  landed  interest,  than  the  mere 
repeal  of  the  tax  upon  barley.  In  uttering  these  opinions,  he  did  not  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  fully  considering  whether  there  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  a 
partial  remission  of  the  malt-tax  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus  which  the  noble  lord 
could  afford  to  bestow.  He  said,  afford  to  bestow,  because  be  believed  the  ooble 
lord  had  not  above  £1,200,000  to  give  away.  He  was  not  prepared,  at  once,  to  say, 
that  taking  off  a  fourth  of  the  malt- tax  would  operate  as  an^ great  relief  to  agri- 
culture. If  only  one-fourth  were  reduced,  all  the  vexation  attendant  upon  the 
collection  of  the  tax  would  still  continue.  He  must  certainly  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
were  living  in  a  country  where  there  were  great  quantities  of  barley  grown ;  but  he 
much  doubted  whether,  by  the  remission  of  the  barley-tax  to  that  amount,  though 
he  knew  the  barley-growers  were  suffering,  they  would  give  relief  to  that  class 
of  the  agriculturists  who  were  most  in  want  of  it.  It  was  established  before  the 
committee  last  year,  that  the  cold  wet  clay  districts,  in  which  barley  was  not  much 
grown,  were  the  most  suffering.  In  some  of  those  districts  the  rent  used  to  be  20jt., 
and  the  charges  50s.;  now  the  rent  was  50s.  and  the  charges  were  20s,  These 
lands  would  get  no  relief  from  a  partial  remission  of  the  malt-tax.  Considering 
the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  brought  the  question  forward,  and  the 
deep  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  he  certainly  hoped  that  the  whole  subject 
would  receive  the  early  attention  of  that  House  (and  certainly  none  deserved  it 
more),  with  a  view  of  establishing  some  permament  system  of  relief.  Though  he 
could  not,  at  present,  concur  in  the  total  repeal  of  t)ie  malt-tax,  and  though  he 
thought  the  advantages  of  a  partial  repeal  somewhat  doubtful,  yet  he  consitlered. 
that  whenever  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could,  consistently  with  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  make  any  remission  of 
taxation,  the  agricultural  interest  had  the  very  first  claim  to  the  benefit  of  that 
remission. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  170;  Noes,  271 — Majority 
against  the  motion,  101. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE  (SCOTLAND). 
Febbuabt  27,  1834. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  introductory  speech,  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  right  of  patro- 
nage of  Churches  in  Scotland. 

The  Lord-advocate  expressed  great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Sis  Robert  Peel  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  enter  into 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  Church  patronage  at  this  time,  when  a  committee  was 
about  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  uf  enquiry.  Any  arguments  which  he  might 
be  prepared  to  state  against  the  committee  when  the  learned  lord  had  consented  to 
the  motion,  he  was  sure  would  be  overruled.  The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright 
(Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson)  said,  that  the  question  must  be  decided  by  argument,  but  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  heard  a  single  argument  on  the  subject!  The  hon.  mem- 
ber also  said,  that  there  was  a  universal  demand  in  Scotland  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  patronage.  How  was  the  House  to  judge  of  that  feeling? — By  petitions. 
There  had  been  only  ten  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Church  patronage  from  Scotland 
presented  during  the  whole  of  the  present  session.  The  feeling  was,  therefore,  not 
80  strong  as  the  advocates  of  a  cnange  would  have  them  to  believe.    Bnt  sop- 
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posing  that  many  petitions  were  presented,  yet  it  was  plain  that  the  object  of  them 
was  to  deprive  one  class  of  men  of  their  rights,  in  order  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  others.  These  rights  had  been  recognised  for  upwards  of  ISO  years,  and 
they  were  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  adyowson  in  the  Eitablished  Church  of  England. 
No  enquiry  could  now  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  |)arljament  which  esta- 
blished those  rights,  because  such  enquiry  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
by  which  every  species  of  property  was  held.  If,  as  had  been  admitted,  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Crown  was  exercised  with  proper  judgment — if  there  was  a  disposition 
to  conciliate  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  main- 
tain such  a  control  over  them  as  to  prevent  an  improper  appointment — he  thought 
such  a  privilege  existed  fur  a  most  useful  purpose,  serving  asi  the  link  between  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  law.  If  that  power  and  au- 
thority were  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  political  partisanship,  he  v^ould  say  such 
conduct  constituted  good  grounds  for  investigation ;  but  if  it  were  honestly  exercised 
for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  young  men  of  merit,  who,  though  thev  might  be  unknown 
to,  and  unconnected  with  any  parish,  might  still,  if  appointed  to  it,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  inhabitants,  he  would  maintain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  so  far 
from  being  diminished,  should,  if  possible,  be  extended.  But  the  real  object  of  this 
committee  was  to  introduce  popular  elections  into  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he 
much  doubted  if  the  change  would  be  found  of  advantage.  It  would  lead  to  can- 
vassing, and  all  the  other  evils  of  that  species  of  election.  If  the  result  of  ttie 
labours  of  the  committee  were  to  destroy  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  heritors,  so  far  wr»uld  the  change  t>e  fi'om  doing  good,  that  it  would 
give  less  security  for  the  choice  of  proper  persons  to  officiate  in  the  ministry  than  at 
present.  Nay,  more,  by  such  a  change  the  harmony  of  parishes  would  be  risked, 
in  consequence  of  the  bitter  enmities  which  the  opposing  interests  in  a  canvass 
would  engender.  For  the<(e  reasons,  he  could  sec  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  any  alteration  in  the  present  laws. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 

Mabch  4, 1834. 

Lord  Ebrington  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Devonshire,  praying 
the  House  to  take  into  its  consideration  the  subject  of  tithes,  with  the  view  that 
they  might  be  permanently  commuted,  on  the  basis  of  supposing  the  tithe-ownor  the 
tenth  part  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

8iB  RoBEBT  Pbel  hoped,  in  legislating  on  this  question,  the  House  would  act 
with  great  caution,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  under  the  salutary  control  of  public 
opinion.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  that  those  who  were  about  to  dispose  of  the 
Church  property,  were  either  lay  impropriators,  or  possessed  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty, with  a  direct  personal  interest  in  remitting  tithes.  If  any  thing  could  sink 
that  House  in  the  public  estimation,  it  would  be  by  affording  ground  for  the  imputa- 
tion, that,  in  disposing  of  Church  property,  they  had  consulted  their  own  personal 
interest.  He  hoped  the  House  would  listen  with  caution  to  any  suggestions 
establishing  a  distinction  between  lay  tithes  and  tithes  paid  to  the  Church.  Thev 
might  say,  if  they  chose,  that  ibis  clergyman  or  the  other  had  too  high  a  stipend, 
and  they  might  propose  to  reduce  it;  but  let  them  beware  not  to  appronriate  the 
money  to  any  but  ecclesiastical  uses.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them,  that  tithes 
were  state  property,  with  which  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.  But  while  that 
right  of  gift  was  contended  for,  let  them  take  care  that  they  did  not  give  this  pro- 
perty to  themselves.  He  thus  early  put  in  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  vested  interests 
of  the  people  of  England,  for  whose  benefit  tithes  were  intended.  They  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  appropriation  of  this  property  to  its  original  uses,  for  it  was  bestowed 
in  trust  for  them.  If  the  House  directed  that  property  to  any  other  purpose— above 
all,  if  they  turned  it  to  their  own  advantage— they  wouki  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  spo- 
liation which  would  be  fatal  to  their  characters.  He  would  not,  at  present,  enter 
iDto  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  other  appropriation ;  but,  under  the 
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pretence  of  living  a  portion  of  them  the  tenth  of  the  rent,  or  any  other  poriioD, 
they  should  he  aware  that  they  did  not,  hy  making  the  payment  2s,  instead  of  5s. 
or  6«.,  as  it  was  reported  they  now  were,  commit  an  act  of  spoliation  towards  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  were  not  inaividually  proprietors 
either  of  tithes  or  of  land,  hut  who  were  deeply  interestetl  in  the  proper  appropria* 
tion  of  Church  property.  He  was  anxious  that  the  hill  of  the  noble  lord  should  be 
speedily  brought  forward;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would  be  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  strict  justice.  If  it  contained  a  principle  of  spoliation,  he  was  sure  not  two 
years  would  elapse  before  the  same  principle  would  be  acted  on  towards  other  pro- 
jierty. 

In  re]»ly  to  Mr.  Harvey — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  say  one  word  in  explanation,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
claiming a  compliment  paid  him  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  What  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  would  induce  the  House  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  community  of  feeling  between  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  He  certainly  ag^reed  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  property  of  that  great  corporation,  the  Church,  should  be  sacred. 
Hut  he  was  most  hostile  to  the  property  of  the  Church  being  taken  by  the  state, 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  state.  This  doctrine  he  had  been  always  opposed 
to,  and  he  would  contend  against  it  upon  all  occasions. 

The  {:etition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Mabch  5,  1834. 

Mr.  0*Connell  having  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, — 

Mr.  Halcombe  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  House  would,  on  the  19th  of 
March  instant,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  report  and  evidence  of  the  two  committees,  with  respect  to  the  borough 
of  Carrickfergus." 

In  reply  to  Sir  John  Byng,  who  had  taunted  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Halcombe), 
on  the  position  he  had  taken  up  as  the  champion  of  the  corrupt  boroughs, — 

Sib  Robebt  Pbbi.,  being  now  called  upon  to  exercise  functions  of  a  judicial  nature, 
felt  himself  bound  to  state  to  the  House  why  he  for  one  did  not  think  himself  com- 
petent to  discharge  that  duty  satisfactorily.  He  had  no  personal  interest  whatever 
in  the  borough  of  Carrickfergus,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  were 
or  were  not  disfranchised ;  but  before  the  House  divided  on  the  principle  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the  right  of  voting  in  that  lai^  and 
respectable  town  of  the  sister  kingdom,  he  ventured  to  ask  whether  it  possessed  sufR- 
cient  information  to  enable  it  satisfactorily  to  pronounce  a  judicial  opinion  on  the 
ciuestion  ?  If  the  hon.  member  behind  him  (Mr.  Halcombe)  felt  a  deep  impression 
that  the  House  was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  judicially  with  perfect  im])artiality — if 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  difficulty — he 
did  not  think  that  the  hon.  member  was  open  to  sarcasms,  or  that  he  ought  to  be 
taunted  as  the  champion  of  corruption.  The  hon.  member  might  act  as  the  cham- 
pion of  this  borough,  and  without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  seeing  impartial 
justice  administered.  If  general  corruption  were  proved  against  any  borough,  he 
could  readily  conceive  many  cases  in  which  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
make  a  public  example,  although  this  should  be  done  at  the  expense  of  many  unim- 
peachable individuals  in  it.  Though  private  individuals  might  sustain  private  wrong ; 
yet  a  borough  might  justly  be  disfranchised  if,  as  a  borough,  it  was  disqualified  to 
perform  its  duty  of  electing  proper  representatives  for  that  House.  Public  con- 
sideration, in  that  case,  would  overweigh  private  feelings ;  but  before  he  came  to  any 
such  determination,  he  must  take  care  to  know  the  precise  extent  of  the  comiptioa 
that  prevailed.  In  neither  of  the  reports — the  report  of  the  election  committee,  nor 
the  report  of  the  select  committee — was  there  any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of 
corrupt  votes. 

Mr.  O'Connell  stated,  that  the  number  of  householden  was  105,  and  of  freemen 
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88^;  and  the  evidence  against  the  freemen  was  so  strong,  that  they  were  given  uphy 
eyreey  one. 

Mr.  Tennent  said,  that  240  freemen  out  of  885  were  proved  to  have  been  corrupt, 
but  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  the  remainder.  The  number  of 
freeholders  and  householders  was  144,  and  there  was  no  evidence  against  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  House  must  perceive,  from  the  statements  of  the 
two  hon.  members,  how  little  was  known  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  committee 
had  not  given  a  detail  of  the  facts  on  wliich  the  House  was  now  called  to  act  judi- 
cially. They  were  called  on  to  affirm,  that  *^  gross  and  scandalous  corruption 
had  prevailed  at  the  late  election  for  the  town  of  Oarrickfergus,  and  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  constituency,  composed  of  freemen  of  the  corporation,  were  in- 
fluenced solely  by  bribery  in  giving  their  votes;  that  similar  practices  have  prevailed 
at  former  elections ;  and  that  the  borough  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  here- 
after returning  a  burgess  to  serve  in  parliament."  Now,  that  gross  and  scandalous 
bribery  did  prevail,  he  could,  perhaps,  with  a  safe  conscience  pronounce;  but  surely 
the  parties  who  received  the  bribes,  and  still  more,  those  who  offered  them,  were  the 
just  objects  on  whom  to  visit  the  penalty.  They  were  called  on  to  dispossess  the  town 
of  its  franchise;  but,  before  any  opinion  could  be  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  for- 
feiture, it  was  necessary  to  know  the  precise  state  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  details 
of  the  alleged  corruption,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  prevailed.  The  charge  of 
bribery,  as  it  now  stood,  applied  to  the  constituency  generally.  But  there  were  two 
chisses  of  voters  in  this  borough,  the  freemen  and  tne  £10  voters.  Hitherto  they 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  charge  of  bribery  applied  to  one  only,  or 
to  both  of  these  classes ;  or  whether,  if  both  were  guilty,  one  of  them  was  guilty  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  other.  His  wish  was  to  obtain  information.  He  spoke 
quite  disinterestedly  on  the  subject;  in  fact,  he  had  not  seen  or  been  consulted  by  any 
party  in  reference  to  it;  but  he  could  not  help  saying,  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  most  unsatisfactory.  The  country  had  been  agitated  for  two  whole  years 
by  discussions  on  the  elective  franchise.  These  discussions  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  implied  that  the  elective  franchise  was  little  less  than  an  absolute 
right;  and  would  they  now  dispossess  persons  of  it  upon  a  report  of  this  kind,  and 
without  any  further  evidence— without  going  into  such  enquiry  as  would  enable  the 
House  to  decide  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  it  was  possible  to  do  at  present  ? 
The  committee  should  at  least  have  given  a  digest  of  the  evidence.  In  place  of  this, 
they  reported  an  opinion,  that  gross  bribery  took  place.  Had  they  even  informed 
the  House  that  a  majority  of  the  freemen  had  been  bribed,  or  a  majority  of  the  £10 
voters,  they  would  have  communicated  important  information.  Instead  of  this,  they 
had  merely  reported  their  opinion,  that  corruption  having  generally  prevailed,  with- 
out going  into  detail,  the  borough  should  be  disfranchised.  What  satisfaction  could 
such  a  report  give  ?  They  ought  to  have  dwelt  on  the  state  of  the  constituency, 
which  consisted  of  two  classes :  with  respect  to  the  freemen,  for  example,  they  should 
have  stated  how  many  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  how  many,  after  weighing  the  eyi- 
(iencc,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  had  received  bribes  at  the  election.  They 
ought,  in  short,  not  merely  to  have  given  their  opinion,  but  to  have  accompanied  it 
at  the  same  time  with  a  statement  of  facts.  He  must  say,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
in  which  he  could,  with  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind,  vote  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  borough  upon  the  report  of  the  committee.  Another  very  important  question 
arose:  by  the  reform  bill,  a  new  class  of  constituency  had  been  called  into  actiye 
existence — the  £10  householders.  Before  the  House  determined  that  this  town, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  13th  or  14th  in  the  ratio  of  importance  in  Ireland,  should 
altogether  lose  its  franchise,  ought  they  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  maturely  con- 
sidering whether  it  was  ju;>t  to  disfranchise  the  whole  of  the  freemen,  and  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  in  that  case  to  find  a  good  constituency,  not  open  to  bribery,  from 
the  £10  householders?  Sir  Frederick  Yates  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  reform  bill — a  gentleman,  he  was  bound  to  believe,of  intelligence,  and,  from 
the  situation  he  filled,  sufficiently  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  The  opinion 
given  by  him  before  the  committee  was,  that  the  freemen  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  but 
he  was  favourable  to  the-retaining  of  ttie  franchise  still  in  the  householders.  It 
would  be  monstrous  to  deprive  the  innocent  householders  of  their  franchise  in  conse- 
quence of  the  guilt  of  the  freemen,  and  that  merely  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
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expressed  by  the  committeo  in  a  siDjcrle  sentence,  and  without  having  the  details 
before  them  of  the  evidence  upon  which  that  opinion  had  been  formed.  The  ca«e 
presented  matter  of  g^eat  difficulty ;  and  although  it  might  be  right,  perhaps,  that 
ministers,  as  such,  should  not  take  any  very  decided  part  in  the  details  of  such 
proceedings,  he  was  most  anxious  that  governuienl  should  throw  out  some  general 
principle  by  which  such  proceedings  should  be  regulated.  Hitherto  the  House,  on 
disfranchising  a  borough,  had  reserved  to  itself  the  important  preliminary  of  ezarain- 
ing  the  witnesses  at  its  bar;  and,  not  till  after  due  investigation,  should  they  proceed 
to  visit  convicted  delinquency  with  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise.  They  had 
passed  the  Grenville  act,  because  it  was  found  that,  when  party  feeling  ran  high,  its 
influence  was  unavoidably  felt  in  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  election.  By 
the  right  ef  challenge  given  by  that  act,  and  the  examination  of  evidence  on  oath, 
the  influence  of  party  feeling  bad  been  prevented ;  but  the  utility  of  that  would  be 
set  aside,  if  they  were  to  decide  upon  the  report  of  another  committee  which  pro- 
nounced its  opinion  upon  evidence  not  taken  upon  oath.  He  was  aware  it  might 
interfere  materially  with  the  progress  of  public  business  in  relation  to  questions  of 
pre-eminent  importance,  that,  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  the  witnesses  should 
be  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  but  some  scheme  should  be  devised  by  which 
questions  of  this  kind  could  be  settled.  He  would  seriously  recommend  the  House 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  establishing  some  tribunal,  to  act  under 
the  authority  of  that  House,  and  receive  evidence,  sanctioned  by  oath,  on  such 
matters ;  which  should  be  called  on  to  report  its  opinion  in  detail,  verified  by  a 
reference  to  the  facts,  which  would  g^ve  some  satisfaction  to  a  man  desirou<«  fairly  to 
administer  justice,  and  enable  him  to  decide  whether  a  case  of  corniption  were 
established,  rendering  it  expedient  to  make  a  public  example,  while  they  guarded  as 
much  as  possible  against  committing  injustice  on  individuals. 

Late  in  the  evening — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  defended  the  conduct  of  the  electors  of  Carrickfergus,  as 
had  been  sup[)Osed.  lie  had  said,  that  if  corruption  prevailed  in  that  place  to  the 
extent  stated,  it  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  warning  to  others.  He  thought,  if  the 
House  determined  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  enter 
into  the  investigation  in  the  morning  sittings.  The  enquiry  would  probably  be  got 
through  in  three  sittings ;  but  if  it  were  thought  that  woidd  interfere  too  much  with 
the  public  business,  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  a  select  committee. 

LoM  John  Russell  thought  that  there  was  quite  suflicient  evidence  before  the 
House  to  justify  their  proceeding  with  the  bill.  If,  however,  the  hon.  member  for 
Belfast  proposed  that  an  enquiry  should  take  place  before  a  select  committee,  he  would 
not  oppose  it.  If  there  were  sufficient  £10  householders  in  the  town  to  form  an 
upright  constituency,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  pass  the  disfranchising  bill.  If 
there  was  only  one  bill  of  the  kind  before  the  House,  he  should  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  baronet  that  evidence  should  be  examined  at  the  bar;  but  there  were  several. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  the  explanation  of  the  noble  lord,  would  not  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 
March  10,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bribery  at  Elections  Bill. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time — 

Sia  Robert  Perl  said,  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  was  intended  as 
a  remedy  to  enable  the  House  to  escape  the  difficulties  by  which  it  had  felt  itself 
encumbered  the  other  evening,  when  the  questions  relating  to  the  boroughs  of 
Carrickfergus,  Stafford,  and  Liverpool  were  under  consideration.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  enable  them  to  provide  a  tribunal  more  satisfactorily  constituted  than  any 
tribimal  at  present  existing,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  allegations  of  bribery 
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and  corruption.  In  the  general  object  of  the  bill  he  concurrea.  It  seemed  to  be 
extremely  desirable  that  the  House  »linuld  have  the  means  of  making  an  example  of 
those  boroughs  in  which  it  could  be  proved  that  general  and  systematic  bribery  had 
prevailed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uoa^e  itself,  there  v^as  not  at  present  any 
satisfactory  tribunal  before  which  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  could  hie 
properly  investigated.  Agreeing,  therefore,  in  the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  its  enactments.  It  provided,  that  in 
case  there  should  be  an  election  committee  appointed,  in  the  course  of  its  enquiry 
an  allegation  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  borough  should  be  made,  in 
tliat  case  the  allegation  against  the  return  of  the  member,  and  the  allegation  against 
the  general  purity  of  the  borough,  should  both  be  enquired  into  by  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  bill  also  enabled  parties,  within  three  mouths  after  bribery  and 
corruption  sliould  have  prevailed  at  the  election  for  any  place,  to  send  a  petition 
complaining  of  such  offences;  and  it  then  provided*  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  allegations  of  such  a  petition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
election  committees  are  now  appointed.  In  the  first  place,  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  keep  distinct,  as  far  as  possible,  any  enquiry  into 
the  existence  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  in  a  borough,  from  the  enquiry  into 
the  return  of  a  member  of  parliament,  lie  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  not, 
as  at  present,  allow  an  election  committee  to  make  a  special  report,  alleging  bribery 
and  corruption  against  the  borough  generally ;  but  he  would  ap[>oJnt  a  separate  and 
distinct  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  allegation  against  the  borough,  that  tribunal 
being  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  general  confidence  of  this  House, 
of  the  other  House  of  parliament,  and  of  the  country  generally.  Unless  that  were 
done — unless  the  decision  of  the  committee  carried  with  it  the  confidence  of  that 
House,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords, — they  would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  relieved 
from  their  present  difficulty.  There  would  he  the  report  of  a  committee,  as  at  present, 
laid  on  the  table ;  there  would  be  long  and  tedious  discussions  upon  it ;  the  matter 
might  be  carried  before  the  Lords  when  the  session  was  wellnigh  worn  away ;— the 
Lords  not  having  implicit  confidence  in  the  tribunal  which  the  Commons  had  appointed, 
would  direct  direct  an  enquiry  of  their  own ; — parliament  would  be  pnjrogued  before 
the  enquiry  was  terminated ;  and  thus  session  after  session  would  pass  away  without 
any  decision,  and  of  course  without  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  whatever.  He 
wished  to  aid  the  noble  lord  in  his  object,  which  he  apprehended  was,  first  to  have 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  general  and  systematic  bribery  in  any 
place,  and  then,  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  make  an  example  of  that  place.  He 
would  therefore  suggest  to  the  noble  lord,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  keep  the  two  enquiries  as  distinct  ai 
possible, — allowing  the  election  committee,  as  at  present,  if  it  have  strong  evidence 
of  the  prevalence  of  general  bribery  and  corruption,  to  make  a  special  report, — allowing 
also  parties,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  no  petition  against  the  return  of  a  parti- 
cular member,  to  present  a  petition  alleging  general  bribery  and  corruption  against 
the  borough ;  but  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate  committee  to  try  the  latter 
allegation.  Then  came  the  question — how  should  this  committee  be  appointed  ?  In 
the  first  place,  he  tliought  it  should  have  all  the  sanctions  and  authorities  with  which 
a  committee  of  this  House  could  be  vested.  It  should  have  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  upon  oath ;  and,  above  all,  no  member  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  enquiry  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
There  should  be  an  obligation  upon  every  member  to  attend  personally  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  enquiry.  At  present  that  was  not  the  case :  when  an  election 
committee  reported  that  general  bribery  and  corruption  (prevailed  in  a  borough,  the 
subsequent  committee  appointed  to  prosecute  the  enquiry  into  the  alleged  delinquency 
of  the  borough,  was  a  more  incomplete  tribunal  tnan  the  first,  because  it  did  not 
examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  because  it  was  not  compulsory  upon  every 
member  to  attend.  The  main  reason  why,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  he  should  prefer 
sending  the  matter  to  a  committee  properly  constituted,  to  an  enquiry  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  was,  not  only  on  account  of  the  time  and  trouble  that  would  be  saved, 
but  because  it  was  known,  that  when  the  enquiry  was  gone  into  In  the  House, 
many  members  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  some  who  had 
not  heard  a  particle  of  it,  frequently  pronounced  their  judgment,  or  at  least  gave 
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their  vote— for  judgment  they  could  not  form.  In  what  way,  then,  ought  they  to 
constitute  the  committee  before  which  was  to  be  tried  the  important  question — 
whether  a  borough  should,  or  should  not,  continue  to  send  representatives  to  par- 
liament ?  He  thought  that  the  constitution  of  such  a  committee  should  not  be  \e(t 
to  chance :  such  a  course  might,  perhaps,  answer  tolerably  well  when  only  the  right 
of  an  individual  member  was  concerned, — when  the  validity,  or  the  invalidity,  of  an 
individual  return  was  to  be  tried.  Members  then  felt  themselves  bound  by  obli- 
gations of  honour — by  a  sense  of  justice — which  had  a  much  less  binding  force 
when  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  a  certain  borough  should  or  should  not 
retain  its  franchise — questions  of  general  policy  mixed  themselves  in  that  case  with 
the  discussion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  borough  in  which  the  chief 
part  of  the  constituency  consisted  of  freemen, — suppose,  in  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  enquire  into  allegations  against  that  borough,  the  chance  should  fall 
upon  members  who  are  mainly  returned  by  freemen — it  would  be  found  that  those 
members  would  have  a  leaning  towards  the  freemen.  It  was  not,  therefore,  toe 
much  to  say,  that,  in  many  instances,  a  committee  of  this  description,  appointed 
merely  by  chance,  would  not  carry  with  it  the  confidence  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. Supposing,  then,  that  there  were  insuperable  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  tribunals  by  chance,  with  whom  should  rest  the  power  of  nomination  ? 
To  vest  it  in  the  government  might  be  open  to  objection,  to  vest  it  in  the  individual 
member  who  might  complain,  would  be  equally  open  to  objection.  But  there 
appeared  to  be  one  authority  in  the  House  upon  whom  the  power  might  very  pro- 
perly devolve,  and  in  whose  exercise  of  that  power  implicit  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  thought  it  probable  that  a  committee  nominated  by  the  Chair  would 
consist  of  persons  who,  by  tlieir  freedom  from  party  prejudice,  and  from  all  personal 
interest  in  the  question  at  issue,  by  their  ability,  and  by  their  general  integrity,  would 
be  mo!:t  likely  to  command  the  confidence  of  both  Houses  of*  Parliament,  and  of  the 
country  in  general.  He  should,  however,  propose  to  reserve  to  the  House  the  power 
of  controlling  the  power  of  nomination  by  the  Chair  in  cases  where  it  should  think 
proper.  He  would  constitute  such  committee  by  act  of  parliament,  requiring  the 
attendance  of  every  member  throughout  the  whole  of  the  investigation,  and  giving 
them  the  power  to  examine  witnes>es  upon  oath ;  and  he  was  satbfied,  that  a  com- 
mittee so  constituted,  under  the  sanction  of  the  House,  would  have  more  confidence 
reposed  in  its  decisions,  than  if  it  were  nominated  by  the  party  interested,  or  by  the 
government,  or  if  it  were  selected  by  chance.  The  appointment  of  almost  all  other 
select  committees  was  left  to  the  member  who  brought  the  subject  forward.  The 
selection  by  chance  applied  only  to  election  committees,  and,  for  the  reason  he 
had  stated,  worked  well  enough  upon  the  whole,  in  determining  the  right  to  a  return. 
But  when  such  important  functions  were  to  be  intrusted  to  a  committee,  as  that  its 
report  should  declare  whether  a  whole  borough,  or  a  particular  class  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  borough,  should  or  should  not  cease  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  it 
appeared  to  him  that,  if  the  judgments  of  a  tribunal  were  to  carry  with  them  the  con- 
fidence and  approbation  of  the  public,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  that  tri- 
bunal should  be  constituted  with  the  utmost  care  and  discrimination.  The  noble 
lonl  pr  >posed,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  should  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  if  the  two  Houses  should  unite  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying 
his  Majesty  to  suspend  the  franchise  of  the  delinquent  borough ;  in  that  case,  the 
franchise  should  be  suspended.  Now,  if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  be  expected  to 
take  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  warrant  for  its 
proceedings,  of  what  immense  importance  was  it  that  that  committee  should  be  con- 
stituted in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  decisions.  But  he  would 
advise  the  noble  lord  to  re-consider  this  part  of  his  plan.  The  noble  lord  proposed, 
that  the  committee  should  report  as  to  the  prevalence  of  general  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. This  was  extremely  vague;  and  he  would  strongly  urg^  upon  the  noble  lord 
the  necessity  of  requiring  from  the  committee  a  minute  and  detailed  refiort  of  all  the 
facts  that  had  appeared  in  evidence  before  it,  specifying,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  extent  to  which  bribery  prevailed ;  then  let  the  House  of  Commons  express  their 
opiuicm  upon  the  subject,  and  if  they  affirmed  this  report  of  the  committee,  let  them 
then  send  the  report  of  the  committee,  with  the  sanction  of  their  approbation  in  their 
collective  capacity,  to  the  House  of  Lords.    The  House  of  Commons,  upon  questioDS 
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of  this  kind,  should  originate  its  own  course  of  proceeding.  Whether  by  bill  or  not, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  saj ;  though  he  certainly  thought  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  as  likely  to  concur  in  a  bill  as  in  an  address  to  the  Crown.  The  noble  lord,  by 
his  proposed  plan  of  proceeding,  required  the  consent  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature.  Then  why  not  have  it  by  a  bill,  instead  of  introducing  this  novel  pro- 
ceeding of  a  joint  address  to  the  Crown  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Nothing 
was  gained  by  the  innovation.  The  noble  lord  contemplated  no  other  case  than 
that  of  suspension  and  extinction  of  the  franchise.  But  it  was  ouite  clear  that  there 
might  be  instances  in  which  a  mitigated  punishment  would  be  desirable,  such  as  tlie 
disfranchisement  of  a  portion  of  the  electors,  or  the  extension  of  the  franchise  over 
some  adjoining  district  or  town.  This  might  he  provided  for  by  bill.  These  details, 
involving  so  much  of  local  detail  and  so  Lttle  of  principle,  might  be  arranged  by  the 
enactments  of  a  bill ;  but  how  could  they  even  be  satisfactorily  settled  through  the 
medium  of  addresses  to  the  Crown  P  His  purpose,  however,  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  measure  in  this  stage,  was  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  having 
committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  allegations  made  against  the  purity  of 
boroughs,  constituted  in  such  a  manner,  and  named  by  such  an  authority,  as  should 
ensure  to  those  committees  the  confidence  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  country.  He 
must  observe,  however,  before  he  sat  down,  that  the  noble  lord  admitted  of  an  appeal. 
He  thought  appeals  were  generally  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  had  a  weak 
case.  In  every  instance,  either  as  related  to  election  law,  criminal  law,  or  any  other 
system  or  form  of  jurisprudence,  the  best  plan  was  to  institute,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  effective  tribunal  without  an  appeal,  rather  than  an  inefficient  tribunal  with  an 
appeal.  All  the  money  thrown  into  the  pockets  of  country  attorneys,  connected 
with  election  matters,  was  worse  than  lost.  He  would  advise  the  noble  lord,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  election  committees,  and  in  the  case  of  complaints  against  the 
general  conduct  of  particular  boroughs,  to  constitute  one  tribunal  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  have  two  committees,  the  one  with  an  original  jurisdiction,  and  the 
other  to  act  as  a  court  of  review. 

Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Mr,  Baines,  having 
addressed  the  House, — 

Sir  Robebt  Prel  expressed  his  anxiety,  once  more,  to  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  the  noble  lord  the  immense  importance  of  having  the  committees,  by  whose  deci- 
sions, not  merely  the  return  of  particular  elections,  but  the  general  right  of  voting 
was  to  be  affected,  selected  on  some  more  fixed  principle  than  that  of  a  chance  ballot. 
With  regard  to  the  noble  lord^s  apprehensions  of  placing  the  Speaker  in  an  invidious 
position,  by  calling  upon  him  to  nominate  the  committees,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  them  altogether  unfounded.  He  put  it  to  the  noble  lord,  whether  any  man, 
a  member  of  that  House,  having  a  committee  to  appoint,  and  meaning  to  act  fairly, 
ever  found  a  difficulty  in  selecting  a  competent  and  efficient  committee  ?  In  fact, 
he  could  not  imagine  any  circumstances  in  which  the  nomination  of  the  Speaker 
was  likely  to  be  questioned.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  party  feelings  as  likely 
to  render  the  power  he  proposed  intrusting  to  the  Speaker  unpleasant  in  its  exercise 
to  him ;  but  be  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  to  say,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
run  even  that  risk,  than  to  leave  the  individuals  who  were  ranged  on  each  side,  the 
selection  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  question  respecting  which  such  party  feeling 
was  excited,  should  be  decided  P 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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In  the  discussion  consequent  upon  Mr.  O^ConnelVs  motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  the  oaths  now  required  by  law  to  be  taken  by  members  of  that  House, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  Althorp  in  the  opinion 
he  had  expressed,  that  if  it  were  advisable  that  this  question  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  It  was  a  matter 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  ought  itself  to  decide.    It  belonged  to  the  Hous9 
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and  not  to  a  select  committee  to  regulate  the  qualifications  and  conditions  upon 
which  a  member  should  hold  his  seat.  He  did  not  concur  with  the  noble  lord,  when 
he  said  that  this  objection  was  one  of  form.  It  was  more  than  a  question  of  mere 
form  ;  it  was  a  question  of  principle.  The  noble  lord  had  justly  saicf,  that  the  House 
had  before  it  the  oaths  taken  both  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  members.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  further  enquiry  through  the  medium  of  a  committee, 
and  he  for  one  would  not  consent  to  devolve  upon  a  committee  the  duty  of  deciding 
whether  those  oaths  should  or  should  not  be  taken.  He  would  not  allow  a  com- 
mittee, by  such  a  decision,  to  prejudice  the  future  consideration  of  the  question  by 
the  House.  It  was  quite  clear  that,  if  the  subject  was  to  be  considered  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  by  bringing  in  a  bill  to  alter  the  oaths,  and  it  was  of  great  importance 
not  to  confound  the  proTinces  of  committees  and  of  the  House,  because  their  opera- 
turns  would  be  impeded,  and  their  usefulness  impaired,  if  they  were  so  confounded. 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  for  a  committee  of  enquiry,  he  thought  that  the  argu- 
ment  of  the  noble  lord  was  quite  conclusive  against  it.  But,  in  addition  to  that 
argument,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  had  also  afforded  him  another. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  said,  that  if  that  committee  were  to  put  a  certain 
construction  upon  the  words  of  the  Catholic  oath,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  vacate  his  seat.  The  moment  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  allowed 
that  sentence  to  escape  his  lips,  he  felt  that  the  hon.  member  had  furnished  the 
House  with  an  irresistible  argument  against  his  own  proposition.  If  a  committee 
were  to  have  power  to  express  an  opinion  which  should  compel  a  member  to  vacate 
his  seat,  the  House  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee. 
It  ought,  if  his  expression  of  an  opinion  were  unavoidable,  to  express  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  whole  House  to  appoint  it,  especially  when  the  House  was  at  least 
as  competent  as  any  committee  which  it  might  appoint  to  form  a  decision  upon  the 
subject?  Independently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  he  regretted  exceedingly 
that  this  question  had  been  agitated  at  all.  He  thought  that  if  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  people  of  England  in  the  year  1829,  that  within  the  short  space  of 
five  years,  from  the  passing  of  the  act  which  removed  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
every  civil  disability  under  which  they  laboured,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  repeal 
the  oaths  which  were  devised  as  securities  by  the  framers  of  that  act,  and  that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of  so  much  weight  and 
influence  with  his  fellow -Catholics  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  passing  of  that  act  of  relief,  would  have  been  greatly, 
perhaps  insuperably,  increased.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  there  had  been 
any  formal  compact  made  with  the  Catholic  body  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
oaths,  but  there  had  been  a  compact  which,  although  tacit,  was  well  understood 
both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  which  ought  to  be  morally  conclusive. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise,  after  the  people  of  England  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  forego  their  deep-rooted  impressions  on  this  subject,  and  after  the  House  of  liords, 
which  had  repeatedly  placed  on  record  its  objections  to  any  measure  of  Catholic 
relief,  had  been  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  its  opposition  to  it — after  both  the  people 
of  England  and  the  House  of  Lords  had  considered  these  oaths  to  be  valid  securities 
against  the  dangers  which  they  apprehended,  or,  if  not  valid  securities,  to  be  at  least 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  nothing  could  be  more  unwise,  nothing  more  cai- 
culated  to  check  all  liberal  concessions  in  future,  than  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  set  aside  the  conditions  on  which  the  disabilities  had  been 
removed.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  argued 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  a  stranger  would  infer  that  it  was  an  oath 
recently  devised,  required  from  the  Roman  Catholics  now  for  the  first  time, — that  it 
was  an  oath  which,  if  not  grating  to  their  consciences,  was  certainly  revolting  to  their 
feelings.  But  the  House  surely  was  aware  that  this  oath  was  not  imposed  for  the 
first  time  on  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  by  the  relief  bill.  At  the  period 
of  introducing  the  relief  bill,  no  one  had  been  more  desirous  than  himself  to  exclude 
from  the  oath  every  declaration  or  disclaimer  that  could  be  either  grating  or  in- 
sulting to  his  Catholic  countrymen.  He  had  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  oath  so  cautiously  and  so  guardedly  worded  through  that  House ;  but 
he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  so  had  been  enabled 
to  exclude  from  that  oath  every  thing  which  could  be  construed  to  imply  in  point  of 
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civil  worth  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Was  not  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  aware,  that  under  au  act  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  1793, 
he  was  required  to  abjure  on  oath  muny  principles  and  doctrines  imputed  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  tiiat  he  could  not  have  been  called  to  the  bar  without  so  ab- 
juring them?  Let  the  House  compare  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1793  with 
that  prescribed  by  the  aot  of  1829,  and  it  would  see  how  much  less  reason  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  to  complain  of  the  latter  oath  than  of  the  former.  It  was  insulting  to 
the  feelings  ef  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  he  said,  that  he  siiould  be  called  upon 
to  declare,  that  *'  he  made  the  declaration  and  every  part  of  it  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  the  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  whatever!^*  If  the  Roman  Catholic  had  been  then,  for  the  first  time,  or 
if  he  specially  had  been  required  to  make  this  declaration,  he  might  perhaps  have 
reason  to  complain ;  but,  in  the  oath  of  abjuration,  the  Protestant  was  called  upon 
to  make  the  same  declaration,  for  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  that,  **  All  the>e 
things  he  did  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  swear  according  to  the  express 
words  by  him  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or  secret  reservation  what- 
soever." If  then,  there  were  any  disparagement  to  the  party  who  took  the  Catholic 
oath,  there  was,  at  any  rate,  the  same  di2»paragement  to  the  party  who  took  the 
Protestant  oath.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  had  then  entered  into  considerable 
details,  into  which  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  him.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  told  the  House,  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand  what  was  meant  by  the 
terms,  **  Protestant  religion,  and  Protestant  government,  as  by  law  established.** 
Now,  again,  if  those  terms  had  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  act  of  18*29, 
there  might  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  remark ;  but  what  was  the  oath  which 
the  hou.  and  learned  gentleman  had  himself  taken,  is  common  with  every  other  Irish 
barrister,  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  ?  These 
were  the  words  of  the  oath,  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  1793.  [The  right  hon. 
baronet  read  the  oath,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  called 
upon  to  swear,  that  *^  They  would  not  exercise  any  privilege  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  their  situation  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
Protestant  government,  as  by  law  established  within  these  realms."]  Every  Roman 
Catholic  now  at  the  bar  had  taken  that  oath ;  and  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if 
that  oath  had  not  been  drawn  up  with  the  privity  and  consent  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves.  Every  word  in  that  oath  had  been  carefully  and  maturely  considered, 
and  Catholic  lawyers,  and  Catholic  divines,  had  both  certified  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  repugnant  to  the  faith,  or  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
As  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill  was  not  passed  with  undue  precipitation,  as  it  was  un- 
der discussion  for  several  weeks,  would  it  not  have  been  more  just  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  his  objections  to  this  oath  before  the  measure  of  relief 
was  passed  ?  The  language  perpetually  used,  by  the  most  zealous  and  powerful 
advocates  of  emancipation,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  to  this  effect :— "  Tell  us  the  dangers  which  you  anticipate  from  Catholic 
emancipation ;  tell  us  the  securities  which  you  want  against  those  danger*,  and  we 
will  obtain  satisfaction  for  you  from  the  Catholic  body?'*  Why,  if  the  grievance 
was  now  felt  to  be  so  afflicting,  was  it  not  stated  at  the  time  ?  But  the  grievance 
was  not  afflicting,  and  if  no  Roman  Catholic  had  hitherto  refused  to  accept  a  seat 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  oath  incumbered  him,  was  it  wise  in 
the  Roman  Catholic — was  it  just  to  the  Protestants  of  the  empire — to  attempt  to 
disturb  a  settlement  which  both  parties  had  agreed  to  consider  as  final  ?  He  con- 
sidered the  motion  to  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  most  im})olitical.  He  did  not  wi^h 
to  introduce  any  acrimony  into  this  discussion — he  was  always  anxious  to  avoid  any 
thing  like  personality ;  but  he  could  not  help  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  retunied  in  1829  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  said  in  distinct  terms,  ^*  Let 
me  take  the  oath  provided  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill/'  The  following  were  the 
words  used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member: — "Mr.  O'Connell  then  proceeded  to 
ofldress  the  House.  He  said,  he  thought  he  could  not  be  accused  of  affectation, 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  very  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  that  House,. and  therefore 
he  required  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House  if  he  should  happen  to  violate  them 
98— Vol.  hi. 
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He  said,  he  was  there  to  claim  his  right  to  sit  and  vote  lo  the  Hoase  as  the 
representative  of  the  county  of  Clare,  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He 
was  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  provided  by  the  recent  statute,  entitled,  ^An 
Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty^s  Roman  (catholic  subjects.*  He  was  desirous  to  have 
that  oath  administered  to  him,  and  of  course  must  be  prepared  to  verify  his  qualifi- 
cation in  point  of  property;  and  whether  the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  new  oath  or  not,  he  respectfully  required  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  qualification  oath.  If  he  was  allowed  to  take  that  oath,  be  it 
then  at  his  hazard  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House.  If  he  were  allowed  only  to  take 
that  oath,  he  was  content  to  run  the  risk  of  sitting  in  the  House.''  It  was  clear, 
then,  from  this  extract,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  not  at  that  time  any 
objections  to  urge  against  the  oath;  for,  if  he  had  entertained  such  objections,  he 
couid  not  have  been  *'  ready,''  and  "  desirous,"  to  take  it.  If  he  did  entertain  such 
objections  at  that  time,  why  had  he  not  stated  them  ?  Why  had  he  not  brought 
them  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a  modification  of 
them  ?  Considering  the  reasons  which  had  induced  that  House,  and  still  more 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  accede  to  the  g^eat  measure  of  relief  in  1829,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  difficulties  should  now 
be  found  in  the  securities  which  no  one  dreamt  of  while  the  bill  was  under 
discussion.  With  respect  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  taken  by  Protestants,  denying 
to  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate,  ecclesiastical  authority  within  this  realm, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must  be  well  aware  that  the  purport  of  that  oath  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  He  must  also  be  aware,  that  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country,  when  Roman  Catholics  themselves  did  not 
object  to  take  that  oath.  They  did  not,  of  course,  thereby  mean  to  deny  to  the  Pope 
a  purely  spiritual  authority  over  those  who  were  willing  to  recognise  it.  AH  that 
they  disclaimed  was,  an  authority  sanctioned  by  law,  a  power  to  enforce  any 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  or  claim  of  superiority,  but  construed  the  oath  to  mean  the 
negation  of  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  enforce  his  wishes  by  legal  process.  He  was 
unwilling  to  involve  the  House  in  any  theological  controversy ;  but  he  rested  his 
objection  to  this  discussion,  partly  on  the  grounds  of  feeling,  and  partly  on  principle. 
Considering  that  no  practical  grievance  had  arisen  from  this  eath, — recollecting  all 
that  passed  in  1829,  when  so  many  persons  were  reconciled  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
under  the  impression  that  tliese  oaths  g^ve  to  the  state  some  degree  of  security — and 
fearing  that  now  to  break  faith  with  them  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  all  dis- 
position in  future  to  liberal  concession,  he  must  resist  the  disturbance  of  a  settlement 
solemnly  made  only  five  years  back. 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 
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Mabch  11,  1834. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  after  briefly  adverting  to  the  Commissioo  appointed  in  1830,  to 
enquire  into  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  Unions  of  Parishes,  and 
to  the  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  up  to  the  several 
incumbents  of  each  parish  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  alluded  to  the  fact  of  a  son  of 
one  of  the  commissioners  having  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  deanery  of  Down. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  said  recommendation  had  not 
even  been  thought  of  upon  the  appointment  of  the  present  Dean,  and  concluded  by 
moving  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  praying  his 
Majesty  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical 
Enquiry,  respecting  the  deaneries  of  Down  and  Raphoe,  expressed  in  the  Report  of 
July  13,  1831." 

Sib  Rodbet  Pbel  said  :  If  I  know  any  thing  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  ths 

Colonies — if  I  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character,  and  of  the  motivoi 

and  feelings  by  which  his  public  conduct  is  influenced— I  have  no  hesitation  in 

saying,  that  had  he  been  aware  of  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners 

respecting  the  deanery  of  T>owii«  \i«  ^w^^ild  sooner  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  thaa 
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have  signed  the  appointment  of  the  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  that 
deanery.  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible,  that  gentlemen  filling  high  official  situations 
should  not  occasionally  be  betrayed  into  inadvertencies  in  the  filling  up  of  appoint- 
ments ;  and  the  more  assiduously  they  attend  to  public  business,  the  more  likely  are 
they  to  act  inadvertently  upon  particular  occasions  in  the  disposal  of  their  patronage. 
If  geotlemen  were  to  be  arraigned  for  this  as  a  crime,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
safety  for  men  in  office.  Well,  then,  this  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  Down  has 
been  made— that  act  is  irrevocable ;  but  the  appointment  ought  to  be  revoked,  in 
order  to  g^ve  due  authority  to  the  Crown,  and  confidence  to  the  commission  you 
have  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  many  great  objects  connected  with  the 
established  Church  in  Ireland.  I  will  enumerate  certain  mcts,  which  will  convince 
the  House  that  this  appointment  ought  to  be  revoked.  I  have  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  what  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  stated.  I  hope  my  right 
hon.  friend  will  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division.  If  he  do,  however,  I  shall 
certainly  feel  myself  called  upon  to  vote  with  him.  But  when  I  have  stated  a  few 
facts,  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  secretary  will  feel,  that  in  order  to  support  the  con- 
fidence of  the  commissioners,  and  indeed  of  the  country,  some  other  step  should  be 
taken  which  would  render  it  imperative  tipon  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
dissolve  these  unions  without  loss  of  time.  There  has  long  been  a  general  expression 
of  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  is  the 
existence  of  these  unions,  devolving  upon  one  individual  the  duties,  or  rather  the 
emoluments,  of  very  large  districts.  Every  one,  I  believe,  has  felt  the  necessity  of 
dissolving  these  unions,  and  a  commission  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  consider 
in  what  way  they  could  best  be  dissolved.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was  one 
of  those  commissioners  who  made  this  report.  Acting  on  these  principles,  and 
always  supposing  that  no  dissolution  of  the  unions  would  be  effected  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  vested  rights  of  existing  incumbents,  but  supposing  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, that  the  dissolution,  if  desirable,  would  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  consistently  with  the  observance  of  those  rights,  the  commissioners 
nave,  in  the  annexed  schedules,  recorded  their  opinion,  that  out  of  the  110  unions 
stated  to  exist,  the  dissolution  of  sixty-one  is  most  practicable  and  fit.  The 
commissioners,  at  the  same  time,  most  properly  protecting  the  interest  of  the  present 
incumbents,  state,  "  The  bbhop  of  the  diocese  is  of  opinion,  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  parishes  of  Down,  a  dissolution  would  be  practicable,  in  which 
the  commissioners  concur.*'  Secondly,  *^  The  bishop  thinks,  that  convenience  would 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  dissolution,  by  placing  the  ministers  of  the  several 
parbhes  generally  in  a  situation  of  greater  respectability,  without  diminishing  the 
incomes  and  dignities  of  the  see.*'  They  afterwards  state,  that  the  period  at  which 
It  is  proposed  to  effect  the  alteration,  is  the  next  avoidance  of  the  deanery,  that  being 
the  earliest  period  at  which  the  dissolution  would  be  practicable.  The  existing 
interest  expires,  a  vacancy  takes  place,  the  deaneiy  of  a  certain  union  of  parishes 
becomes  vacant,  and  the  man  placed  in  that  union  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. Why,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this  point,  when,  after  such  a 
direct  and  explicit  recommendation,  an  immediate  relative  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
is,  on  the  first  avoidance  of  the  livkig,  on  the  very  first  vacancy  that  occurs,  to  be 
the  individual  selected  to  fill  the  appointment.  The  appointment,  however,  has  taken 
place ;  it  would  be  very  unjust,  1  dare  say,  with  reference  to  the  respectable  in- 
dividual who  fills  this  office,  to  recall  that  appointment,  as  he  has  vacated  other 
appointments  of  equal  valne;  but  this  I  do  say,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  let  the  Crown  give 
this  individuid  the  first  preferment  of  an  eauivalent  value  that  may  become  vacant; 
let  them  not  injure  existing  interests,  but  do  let  them  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  effect  a  recommendation,  the  second  name  appended  to  which  is  tlie 
name  of  Lord  Plunket. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  having  explained,  the  motion,  after  a  short  discussion,  was 
withdrawn. 
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HERTFORD  BOROUGH  DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

Mabcq  11,  1834. 

Mr.  Bernal  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Sib  Rodert  Pkel  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  amendment  which  had  just  beca 
moved  by  his  noble  friend  near  him.  Two  reports  had  been  presented  upon  this 
borough  to  the  House  by  a  committee,  which  he  was  l>ound  to  say  had  taken  a 
very  fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  subject  into  which  it  had  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine. He  should  therefore  testify  his  respect  to  that  committee,  by  giving  his 
support  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  He  would  take,  however,  that  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  if  treating  amounted  to  bribery,  or  if  proof  of  treating  were  to  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  proof  of  corruption,  half  the  boroughs  in  the  country 
might — ^nay,  must  be — disfranchised.  He  thought  that  some  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  by  law  to  define  what  treating  was.  The  practice  of  giving  5s,  reu'eshment 
tickets  to  electors  of  the  lower  orders,  had  prevailed  in  the  borough  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  for  more  than  a  century;  indeed,  he  might  say,  ever 
since  it  was  made  a  borough,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Yet  he  believed  in 
all  that  time,  even  when  party  spirit  was  at  the  highest,  that  there  had  never  been 
a  sliilling  given  to  any  elector  corruptly  as  the  price  of  a  vote.  There  never  had 
been  an  impression  in  the  country  that  there  was  any  thing  corrupt  in  giving  an 
elector  a  Ss.  ticket  for  a  supper.  It  was  not  thought  cornipt  for  a  candidate  to 
invite  the  respectable  electors  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  them  a  dinner  which 
cost  £2  or  £3  a- head;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  thought  that  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  the  electors  of  a  lower  class  arguing  thus: — *^  If  you,  the  candi- 
date, will  not  admit  us  into  your  company  in  your  social  moments,  give  us  at 
least  the  means  of  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  election.^*  Of  course  he  was 
speaking  of  what  occurred  afler  the  election;  still,  if  the  House  sanctioned  such 
proceedings,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  it  opened  wide  the  door  to 
every  species  of  corruption.  He  hoped  that,  in  the  bill  which  was  to  be  introduced 
upon  this  subject,  due  care  would  be  taken  to  g^rd  against  the  danger  to 
which  the  freedom  of  election  was  exposed  on  this  score.  Looking  at  the 
tenor  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee,  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  all  the  electors  of  the  lower  class  at  Hert- 
ford. At  the  same  time  he  must  sav  that  no  speculative  ideas  of  expediency, 
no  theoretical  notions  of  reform,  would  induce  him  to  disfranchise  the  lower  class 
of  electors  without  delinquencv  being  proyed  against  them.  He  found  that  the 
committee  entertained  the  opmion,  Siat  the  lower  class  of  electors  at  Hertford 
had  participated  in  the  corruption  which  they  said  prevailed  there.  He  had  ex- 
amined the  evidence  which  bore  upon  that  point  with  great  attention,  but  at 
present  he  was  inclined  to  suspend  his  opinion.  Though  he  supported  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  assent  to  the  bill  as  it  stood  at 
present.  He  could  not  assent  to  tliat  part  of  it  which  proposed  an  extension  of 
the  constituency.  He  found,  that  there  were  in  the  borough  430  respectable  £10 
householders.  [Mr.  Henry  L.  Bulwer:  No,  not  respectable.]  Did  the  non.  member 
mean  to  say  that  the  constituency  provided  by  the  reform  bill  was  not  respectable, 
and  that  the  bill  proceeded  upon  a  false  assumption?  Besides  these  430  £10 
householders,  there  were  120  freemen,  whom  the  report  acquitted  of  corrup- 
tion. When  he  found  in  a  borough,  where  lax  practices  prevailed,  300  voters  who 
were  admitted  to  be  incorrupt,  he  roust  say,  that  it  was  hard  to  visit  such  a  num* 
her  of  electors,  who  were  exempt  from  blame,  with  the  penalUes  which  ought 
only  to  attach  to  guilt.  The  borough  of  Hertford  had  now  a  constituency  of  550 
electors  exempt  from  all  blame.  Why  should  they  one  and  all  be  mulcted  of 
their  fair  influence  in  the  representation,  by  calling  in  the  people  of  Ware  and 
Iloddesdon  to  share  that  influence  with  them.  Again,  the  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Hertford  were  extended  by  the  reform  bill.  The  first  reform-  bill  disfranchised 
all  the  inhabitants  save  the  £10  householders.  The  present  reform  bill  con- 
templated the  same   extent  of    disfranchisement  at  a  period  not  very  remote. 
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for  the  8Cot-and-lot  voters  and  the  freemen  were  only  to  retain  their  votes  during 
life.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  reform  bill  contemplated  the  borough  of 
Hertford  being  left  with  about  400  electors.  Why,  then,  should  the  House  go 
beyond  the  reform  bill  now?  He  objected  aho  to  this  bill  in  its  present  form, 
because,  in  reality,  it  gave  five  members  to  the  county  of  Hertford.  Tiie  new 
borough  of  Hertford,  as  formed  by  this  bill,  would  constitute  a  small  county  ;  for 
ten  agricultural  parishes  were,  he  saw,  to  be  added  to  the  borough  of  Hertford.  It 
was  oAen  said  in  that  House,  that  the  agricultural  interests  was  already  too  strong 
for  the  interest  of  the  towns ;  and  yet,  supposin;^  that  to  be  the  case,  the  House 
was  now  going  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  agriculiural  interest  by  wlding  two 
members  to  it,  and  by  subtracting  two  from  the  interest  of  the  towns.  The  men  of 
Ware  had  entere<t  Hertford  with  bludgeons  to  control  an  election  in  which  they  had 
no  concern,  and,  so  far  from  punishing  them,  the  House  was  now  going  to  reward  them 
for  it,  bv  investing  them  with  the  elective  franchise.  He  conjured  hon.  members  to 
leave  Ware  where  it  was;  for  he  thouglit  that  the  including  parts  of  counties  in 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  representation  of  towns,  was  a  practice 
highly  objectionable. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  Sir  James  Scarlett  having  addressed  the 
House;  the  amendment  was  negatived;  the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  the  issue  of 
I  til*  writ  ordered  to  be  further  suspended  till  March  20th. 
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Mabch  13,  1834. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  a  petition  from  the  parish  of  St.  Gcor^je,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  complaining  of  the  institution  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  as  being  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  reference  to  some  remarks  by  Sir  Samuel  Whalley,  that  the  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  constitution,  management,  and  expenditure 
of  the  police  had  not  been  fairly  formed — neither  of  the  members  for  Westminster 
havin>f  been  appointed  on  that  'committee, — 

Sib  Robebt  Pbkl  reminded  the  House,  that  the  committee  had  been  appointed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex;  and,  as  to  its  composition,  he 
was  sure  there  could  be  no  objection  to  placing  U{>on  it  either  of  the  hon.  members, 
or  any  other  hon.  member  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be  upon  it.  Rut  he  hoped  the 
House  would  suspend  its  judgment,  both  upon  the  expense  and  the  administration 
of  the  metropolitan  police,  till  the  report  of  the  committee  was  made.  It  was 
denounced  as  an  expensive  force;  but  the  term  '* expensive**  was  relative,  and,  in 
order  to  find  out  its  value  in  the  present  case,  they  must  first  enquire  whether  the 
number  of  the  men  employed  was  greater  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  metropolis.  They  must  next  ascertain  whether  their  dress  was  too  expensive, 
or  the  pay  higher  than  it  ought  to  be ;  or  whether  it  was  made  a  source  of  patronage, 
which  he  was  sure  it  was  not,  the  object  being  to  secure  as  efficient  persons  as 
possible.  If  it  should  be  found  upon  enquiry,  that  efficient  men  could  be  secured 
for  less  pay,  he  was  sure  there  could  !)«>  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
maintain  it  at  its  present  amount.  At  the  same  time,  he  roust  observe,  that  it  was 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  pay  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  them  from  the 
necessity  of  enlisting  only  scamps  into  the  service.  Tlie  police  ought  to  be  men  of 
respectability,  for  they  were  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  a  very  great  and  most 
important  duty,  and  were  often  called  upon  to  exercise  considerable  discretion.  It 
was  essential,  he  thought,  that  the  government  should  be  re.<iK>nsible  for  the  direction 
of  the  police,  which  it  could  not  be  if  the  parochial  authorities  were  permitted  to 
interfere  with  it.  Indeed,  if  that  took  place,  all  the  responsibility  would  be  destroyed ; 
for  the  commissioners  could  not  be  responsible,  the  government  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible, nor  in  times  of  commotion  or  turbulence  would  it  be  possible  to  make  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  paroehial  authorities  responsible  for  not  acting 
together  with  uniformity  of  purpose  and  object.  Considering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  Majesty's  goTcmmeBt  defrayed  a  portion,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  of  this  force. 
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it  was  not  unreasonable  for  it,  on  that  score,  to  ckdm  the  control  which  it  possesaed. 
He  would,  however,  suggest  to  the  noble  lord,  to  place  upon  the  cooamittee  any 
gentleman  who  expressed  a  desire  to  that  effect,  of  course  not  allowing  those  who 
had  peculiar  views  to  obtain  an  unjust  preponderance. 
The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  TEA  DUTIES. 
Mabch  17,  1834. 

Mr.  Hutt  presented  a  petition  from  certain  tea-dealers  and  others,  in  London, 
against  the  new  tea  duties. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  subject  of  greater  importance 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  than  that  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  presentation  of  this  petition.  The  House  was  discussing  what  was  to  be 
the  future  duty,  and  the  mode  of  levying  it,  on  an  article  of  general  consumption, 
which  yielded  last  year  a  revenue  of  £3,300,000 — a  source  of  revenue  which 
was  collected  at  less  expense  than  any  other,  and  imposed  a  smaller  burthen  on 
the  public  than  any  other  tax  of  one-third  its  amount.  They  were  about  to  try  a 
most  impoHant  experiment  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  that  duty  was  in 
future  to  be  collected.  Let  the  House  bear  in  mind,  that  by  the  regulations 
about  to  be  adopted,  tea  could  be  imported  into  any  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Let 
the  House  also  recollect,  that  this  was  an  article,  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  wliich  was  subject  to  the  greatest  possible  fluctuations.  Previous  to  the 
alteration  of  the  tea-duties  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  a  great  portion  of  the 
teas  imported  into  this  country  was  smu^rgled.  To  such  an  extent  did  this 
practice  of  smuggling  prevail,  that  Mr.  Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
commutation  act,  in  order  to  put  it  down ;  for  at  that  period  13,000,000  lbs.  of 
tea  were  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  but  5,500,000  lbs.  of  tea 
were  furnished  by  the  East- India  Company,  the  rest  being  secured  by  illegitimate 
means.  The  duty  on  tea,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  between  £700,000  and 
£800,000;  but  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  smuggling,  Mr.  Pitt  diminished  the 
duty  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  only  £170,000  revenue  collected  on  the  article. 
Was  it  wise,  then,  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  experiment  in  the  whole 
trade  to  China,  to  adhere  to  that  change  in  the  tea-duties  which  was  introduced  in 
a  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  15th  of  August; — in  fact,  in  the  dog-days,  when  the 
duties  of  the  legislature  had  devolved  upon  a  very  small  number  of  the  members 
of  that  House  ?  Who  could  deny,  that  the  measure  which  was  now  proposed  by  his 
Majesty's  government,  was  a  hazardous  experiment  ?  Free-trade  might,  perhaps, 
counteract  all  the  disadvantages  incidental  to  the  proposed  alterations;  but  it  became 
of  peculiar  importance,  now  that  the  legislature  knew  the  danglers  by  which  the 
proposed  system  was  beset,  and  was  aware  of  the  complications  by  which  it  would 
be  attended— to  see  that  no  regulations  were  adopted  which  were  not  perfectly  simple, 
which  did  not  exclude  every  temptation  to  fraud,  and  which  did  not  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  injurious  consequences  of  smuggling.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
effect  of  the  intended  plan  would  be  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  tea  used  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  to  raise  the  amount  of  duty  on  that  consumed  by  the  rich  It 
was  certainly  a  plausible  and  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  levying  such  a  duty, 
that  the  amount  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  be  raised,  was  apportioned  to  the  means 
of  the  different  classes  by  whom  this  article  was  consumed.  He  greatly  doubted, 
however,  that  the  measure  of  the  noble  lord  would  have  that  effect.  He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  stating,  for  the  information  of  those  gentleman  not  conversant  with  the 
tea-trade,  the  principle  upon  which  the  scale  of  duties  fixed  by  the  noble  lord  was 
regulated.  Hereafter  a  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  was  to  be  levied  on  bohea,  not  as 
an  ad  valorem^  but  a  fixed  duty ;  2«.  2d.  on  congou,  and  3^.  on  the  better  description 
of  teas.  These  duties  were  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  these  teas  were  respectively 
consumed  by  the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  higher  classes  of  society.  If  the  duties 
on  these  teas  were  paid  exactly  in  the  way  assumed  by  the  proposers  of  this  measore, 
there  might  be  some  grounds  for  calling  upon  the  House  to  accede  to  these  regula- 
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tions.  The  truth  of  this  assumption,  however,  he  altogether  denied.  There  was  a 
difference  of  Sd,  in  the  pound  made  between  the  lower  and  the  intermediate  de:icrip. 
tion  of  teas,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  benefiting  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
community.  From  levying  the  duty  in  that  way,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
poorer  classes  ooo^umed  the  worst  description  of  tea.  In  contradiction  to  that 
assertion,  he  would  only  ask  an  hon.  member  to  enquire  of  those  retail  dealers  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  what 
description  of  teas  were  generally  bought  by  that  portion  of  the  people,  and  he  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  was  satisfi^  he  woidd  Snd  that  it  was  not  tea  of  the  worst  quality 
which  was  consumed  by  that  class  of  the  community.  It  wasMin  incontestable  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  bad  teas  sold  by  them  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  superior 
quality;  and  that  for  every  chest  of  bohea  sent  from  their  stores,  100  chests  of  congou 
were  purchased.  Take  Ireland  for  example,  as  a  country  in  which  it  was  said  the 
gp*eatest  poverty  prevailed.  He  would  not  venture  to  say  what  exact  proportion  the 
consumption  of  good  and  bad  tea  bore  in  that  country  to  each  other;  but  this  fact 
he  would  state,  without  any  difficulty,  that  the  quantity  of  congou  sold  in  that 
country  far  exceeded  that  of  bohea.  To  show  still  further  the  fallacy  of  this  assump- 
tion, he  would  merely  state  the  declaration  ef  the  East-India  Company  themselves, 
at  their  last  sale,  to  show  that  congou  tea  was  consumed  by  the  great  mass  of  society. 
The  quantities  of  this  description  of  tsa  sold  were— 

Bohea 1,500,000  lbs. 

Congou 5,654,000 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  this  statement,  that  the  noble  lord,  instead  of 
bestowing  a  t)oon  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  would,  bv  his  project  of  a 
fixed  rate  of  duty,  materially  increase  the  price  of  those  teas  generally  consumed  by 
the  population  of  this  country.  He  would,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement  of  the  teas  sold  by  the  East- India  Company, 
consisting  of  the  first  class  of  bohea  and  common  congou,  during  the  last  three  years. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

In  1831,  the  finest  bohea 3,300,000  lbs. 

eommon  congou  tea 7,700,000 

In  1832,  the  finest  bohea 3,620,000 

common  congou    8,183,000 

In  1833,  the  finest  bohea 3,404,000 

common  congou    , 9,116,000 

Notwithstanding  so  large  a  consumption,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  price  at  the  sales  was  not  above  l^d.  in  the  pound.  What  was  it  they  were 
now  about  to  do  ?  It  was  proposed  to  make  a  difference  in  the  duty  of  8d.  per  lb. 
on  these  two  classes  of  tea.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  A  direct  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  the  consumption  of  a  bad  article.  What  was  the  course 
pursued  by  the  East-India  Company  with  regard  to  bad  teas?  Why,  they  destroyed 
all  teas  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  because  they  were  of  opinion  that,  if  the  article 
were  brought  into  discredit,  and  strong  prejudices  entertained  against  it  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  its  extensive  use  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  seriously  endangered. 
It  would  become,  under  the  proposed  regulations,  the  decided  advantage  of  Chma  to 
send  an  inferior  article  into  this  country.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fine  class  of 
bohea,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  London,  in  the 
able  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  House,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  should  be  glad  to 
know  now  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  congou  ?  The  plant  was  the  same, 
and  the  difference  in  quality  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  both  kinds 
were  grown.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  inspectors  appointed,  not  alone 
in  the  port  of  London,  where  persons  of  long  experience  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in 
discovering  the  difference  between  these  two  leaves,  but  in  every  port  into  which 
teas  could,  under  the  recent  change,  be  imported ;  so  that  to  the  opinion  of  an 
inspector,  in  one  of  the  outports  of  Scotland,  was  to  be  led  the  decision  of  fixing  the 
rate  of  duty,  which  might  often  involve  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
trader.  Suppose  an  inspector,  thougb  an  honest  man,  desirous  to  increase  the 
reyenue,  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  he  should  fix  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  he  was 
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fustificd  in  imposing',  what  protection,  in  such  a  case,  had  the  honest  dealer  against 
such  a  decision  ?  If,  for  instance,  a  vessel  from  China  were  to  bring  20,000  ohesta 
of  tea,  each  weighing  80  lbs.,  it  might  make  no  loss  a  difference  than  £50,000,  ac- 
cording as  the  duty  were  paid  upon  the  tea,  as  bohea  or  as  congou.  This  was,  per- 
haps, an  extreme  case ;  but  it  showed  the  power  which  they  were  about  to  gtTC  to 
the  inspectors  at  the  different  ports.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  was  anxious  to 
try  this  plan,  which  he  proposed  as  an  experiment.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  maintaioed, 
however,  thut  they  ought  not  to  incur  a  risk  which  involved  such  serious  conse- 
quences, without  well  considering  the  practicability  and  the  policy  of  carrying  thj 
system  into  execution.  The  whole  system  was,  in  his  mind,  so  complicated,  and  the 
danger  to  the  revenue  would  be  so  great,  that  he  besought  the  House  not  to  come  to 
a  hasty  conclusion  on  a  measure  which  professed  to  bestow  a  benefit  on  one  portioa 
of  the  people,  but  was,  in  reality,  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  t  > 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

Lord  Althorp  then  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Siqiply, 
and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 


RUSSIAN  AND  TURKISH  TREATIES. 
MAacu  17,  1834. 

Mr.  Shiel,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  eloquent  speech,  moved  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  *^  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  copies  of  any 
treaties  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  since  the  year  1833,  aud  of  any  correspondence 
between  the  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish  governments,  respecting  those  treaties, 
be  laid  before  the  House." 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  seconded  the  motion. 

Viscount  ralmerston,  Colonel  Davies,  and  Colonel  Evans  having  addressed  the 
House, — 

Sir  IlonEBT  Feel  said,  that  the  noble  lord,  the  Secretary  fur  Foreign  affairs,  would 
liave  made  a  speech  much  more  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  if  the  noble  lord  had  said, 
that,  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  had  thought  it 
\m  duty  to  refuse  the  papers  called  for,  without  assigning  any  other  reason  for  that 
refusal,  than  that  in  his  opinion  their  production  would  be  mjurious  to  the  public 
service.  He  wished  the  noble  lord  had  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  advice  once 
given  by  Lord  Mansfield  to  a  military  governor  of  one  of  our  West-India  Islands, 
who  had  to  pronounce  his  judgment  on  some  cases  in  his  character  of  chancellor  of 
the  colony — **  Give  your  decisions,"  said  the  noble  lord,  **  but  by  no  means  trust 
yourself  with  explaining  the  reasons  on  which  your  decision  is  founded.*'  If  the 
noble  lord  had  taken  that  advice,  and  had  abstained  from  giving  his  reasons  for 
refusing  the  papers  called  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  he  would  have  done 
much  better  than  by  making  a  speech.  The  noble  lord  had  complimented  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  speech  us  eloquent,  ingenious,  and  humorous ;  there  was 
yet  another  epithet  that  he  might  have  bestowed  upon  it,  for  he  might  have  called 
it  an  unanswered  speech.  Whether  it  was  unanswerable  or  not  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  decide,  but  certainly  it  was  left  unanswered,  llio  noble  lord  said,  it  was 
not  fair  tu  call  upon  his  Majesty^s  government  to  give  the  House  information  on 
these  pending  negotiations,  and  produce  the  last  despatch,  to  see  if  it  were  properly 
answered.  But  what  had  been  the  course  taken  by  the  House?  Had  it  pressed 
for  information  ?  He  must  say,  that  never  had  any  representative  body  been  left 
more  in  the  dark  than  that  House  on  foreign  affairs,  and  never  did  one  show  more 
forbearance.  Why,  was  it  not  notorious  that  the  knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
which  we  ha:l  obtained  of  these  important  matters,  had  been  glean^  from  debates  ia 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  extracts  from  foreign  newspapers  ?  Waa 
this  a  state  in  which  to  leave  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  country  on 
matters  in  which  the  country  was  so  deeply  interested  ?  He  would  come  to  the 
reasons  on  which  the  noble  lord  had  grounded  his  refusal,  and  certainly  he  must 
fray,  that  though  he  might  not,  under  some  circumstances,  feel  disposed  to  withhold 
bis  assent  from  the  noble  lonl*8  refusal,  had  he  assigned  oo  reason  for  it  beyond  the 
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feet,  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  grant  them  ;  yet  when  he  eicamined  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  noble  lord,  he  could  by  no  means  concur  with  him,  that  they  were 
iuchas  would  justify  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  noble  lord  said,  first,  that  in 
matters  which  were  still  pending,  it  would  not  bo  fair  to  ministers  to  call  upon  them 
to  produce  a  copy  of  their  last  despatches ;  but,  he  would  ask,  was  that  a  correct 
view  of  the  case  as  it  stood  K  Were  they  to  wait  for  the  required  information 
till  the  whole  affair  should  be  finally  settled  Y  But  if  that  were  to  be  so,  how  long 
might  they  not  have  to  wait  before  they  could  form  their  opinion  as  to  what  was 
going  forward  ?  The  second  objection  of  the  noble  lord  was,  that  such  information 
could  not  be  called  for  by  the  House  without  casting  blame  on  ministers.  This  he 
must  beg  leave  to  deny.  The  government  called  on  the  House  to  vote  the  estimates 
for  our  military  and  maritime  force;  those  estimates  had  been  already  in  great  part 
voted,  and  surely  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  ihe  House  might  a^^k  for 
some  explanation  as  to  our  relations  with  other  states,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  some  of  those  states,  as  they  might  affect  us,  without  meaning  thereby  to 
cast  any  blame  on  the  government.  Could  any  intention  to  cast  such  blame  be  fairly 
implied  from  the  very  natural  desire  of  tliat  House  to  know  how  this  country  was 
situated  with  respect  to  the  chance  of  that  to  us  most  important  subject,  a  foreign 
European  war?  The  noble  lord  maintained,  that  no  papers  ought  to  be  given, 
because  negotiations  were  still  in  progress.  But  the  noble  lord,  surely,  could  not 
support  that  principle.  Were  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  yet  settled  ?  And 
if  they  were  not,  what  became  of  the  rule,  that  do  papers  should  be  produced  till 
the  negotiations  were  at  an  end  ?  [Viscount  Palnierston :  A  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded in  that  case].  Yes,  but  had  that  treaty  led  to  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question  between  those  two  states  ?  And  would  the  noble  lord  say,  or  liad  he  said, 
that  the  House  should  have  no  papers  on  that  subject  until  the  whole  matter  should 
be  finally  arranged  ?  Were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  yet  settled,  or  had  there  been  any 
treaty  assigned  in  that  case  ?  And  yet  the  noble  lord  had  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  with- 
hold ample  explanations,  verbal  and  documentary.  Did  that,  however,  imply  any 
degree  of  blame  on  the  government  ?  No,  it  only  showed,  that  when  afiairs  affecting 
our  relations  with  other  states  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  repre^^entatives  of 
the  people  should  know  the  exact  situation  in  which  the  country  stood.  The  noble 
lord*s  third  argument  ipias  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  went  far  to  destroy  the  validity 
of  the  two  preceding.  It  was,  that  explanations  had  been  already  made  to  Uie 
government,  which  had  abated  the  fears  entertained  as  to  the  objects  of  Rus.^ia. 
Why,  if  that  were  the  case,  should  the  knowledge  of  such  gratifying  information  be 
withheld  from  that  House  ?  For,  see  the  situation  in  which  that  House  was  placed. 
It  was  in  possession,  no  matter  how,  of  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain  treaty,  ii\juriouA 
to  England,  had  been  formed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  upon  that  treaty  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  had  ventured  to  put  a  certain  construction ;  and  then,  said 
the  noble  lord,  "  Oh,  you  are  mistaken ;  the  treaty,  as  appears  by  an  explanation 
which  the  government  had  had  with  Russia,  is  not  of  the  character  you  assign  to  it." 
But  what  was  the  character  of  the  treaty  the  noble  lord  did  not  explain.  Surely,  if 
any  thing  could  tend  to  increase  the  probabilities  of  peace,  a  point  so  heartily  to 
be  desired,  it  would  be  a  knowledge  of  that  explanation  which  had  so  happily  removed 
the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his  Majesty^s  gfovernment.  As  the  matter  stood, 
the  House  had  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  measure  which  had  excited  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  alarms  of  the  noble  lord,  and  it  was  left  to  guess  at  the  character  of  the 
satisfactory  and  soothing  explanation.  Surely,  if  the  explanations  were  so  satisfac- 
tory as  to  induce  the  noble  lord  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  fear  and  apprehension 
as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Russia,  he  must  see  that  it  was  hi^  duty,  as  well 
in  point  of  policy  as  in  point  of  form,  to  produce  them.  But  then  the  noble  lord 
had  a  fourth  reason  against  granting  the  information  moved  for.  The  noble  lord 
said,  they  were  to  attend  to  Uie  acts  of  foreign  powers,  and  not  to  their  treaties. 
That  was  a  novel  doctrine.  [Viscount  Palmerston  had  not  said,  their  treaties,  but 
their  language.]  WeU,  their  language.  Now,  that  might  be  a  very  good  reason 
why  the  angry  correspondence  should  be  withheld ;  but  surely  it  was  none  why  all 
knowledgre  of  the  peace-making  explanation  should  be  refused.  If  the  House  knew 
nothing  of  the  treaty  which  had  excited  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's goTemmcot,  and  an  explanation  had  oecurred  with  Russia  wbiob  had  allayed 
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that  aniiety  and  apprehension,  he  would  readily  admit  that  the  treaty,  the  offensive 
document,  ought  not  to  be  forthcoming.  He  would  say,  "  Do  not  rake  up  the 
dying  embers  of  a  disagreement  which,  however  much  it  did  threaten,  now  no  longer 
exists."  But  the  present  case  was  certainly  the  reverse.  The  House  knew  of  the 
exciting  cause;  and  it  was  to  be  left  to  rankle,  although  an  explanation  had  occurred 
which  ought  to  render  it  innoxious.  **  But  then,"  said  the  noble  lord,  **  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  the  treaty  of  July  may  never  come  into  operation."  Why,  the  same 
might  be  said  of  almost  any  offensive  and  defensive  treaty.  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
a  casus  foederis  might  arise,  and  certainly  one  might  never  arise;  but  if  one  did  arise 
— if  by  any  circumstances  England  should  be  at  war  with  Russia — would  not  the 
Dardanelles,  under  this  treaty,  be  closed  against  England  ?  The  treaty  was  not 
made  to  operate  in  peace,  but  in  case  of  war ;  and  if  war  should  arise,  why  then  the 
noble  1  jrd  would,  doubtless,  come  forward  in  that  House,  and  state  that  the  Dar- 
danelles were  closed,  and  that  he  (the  noble  lord)  had  proved  a  false  prophet.  Such 
were  the  reasons  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  for  refusing  the  information  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member.  How  far  they  were  satisfactory  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  judge;  but  certainly  to  him  they  bore  a  different  character  from  that 
intended  by  the  noble  lord.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  reasons  were  so  futile,  as 
the  noble  lord,  on  his  responsibility  as  a  minister,  had  stated  to  the  House,  that  the 
information  desired  could  not  be  granted  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  he 
would  concede  to  the  minister  that  which  he  could  not  give  up  to  the  orator.  He 
might  think  the  noble  lord  a  very  inconclusive  reasoner,  but  he  would  show  that 
respect  to  his  dictum  as  minister  which  he  must  withhold  from  his  logic.  What 
were  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the  House?  What  had  been  the  real  conduct 
of  Russia  with  res[)ect  to  interference  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey  ?  Upon  tliat 
point  the  character  of  all  subsequent  proceedings  depended.  The  noble  lord  had 
declared  that  he,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  rejoiced  that  Russia  had  replied  as  that 
power  had  done  to  the  application  of  the  l^orte  for  assistance.  The  first  declaration 
being  made,  it  was  useless  for  the  noble  lord  to  complain  of  the  consequences  of 
Russian  interposition.  If  the  position  of  Europe  were  such,  that,  in  order  to 
protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  no  other  assist- 
ance could  be  given  but  that  which  Russia  could  afford,  and  if  the  noble  lord 
rejoiced  that  Russia  was  able  to  afford  it,  he  might  lament  the  virtual  destruction  of 
Turkish  independence,  but  he  hod  no  right  to  accuse  Russia  as  the  cause  of  it.  For 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  from  the  relative  position  in  which  Russia  and  Turkey 
stood  towards  each  other, — after  the  recent  war  between  those  two  powers — after  the 
condition  to  which  Turkey  was  reduced  by  that  war — after  the  long  jealousy  that 
had  prevailed  between  the  two  countries — that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
Russian  troops,  even  for  a  friendly  object,  sealed  the  fate  of  Turkey  as  an  independent 
power.  Russia  might  withdraw  her  troops,  as  she  had  withdrawn  them,  in  punctual 
fulfilment  of  her  promises;  our  government  might  have  perfect  confidence  in  all 
the  declarations  of  Russia  ;  yet  the  fact  of  her  having  occupied  Constantinople,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  it,  was  as  decisive  a  blow  to  Turkish  independence  as  if 
the  flag  of  Russia  now  waved  on  the  seraglio.  But,  said  the  noble  lerd,  the  govern- 
ment could  not  take  any  step  for  the  preservation  of  Turkey;  it  did  not  receive  any 
formal  application  from  the  Porte  for  assistance  until  August  or  September;  and 
a  great  battle  was  won  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  July,  What  1  were,  then,  his  Majesty *s 
government  so  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Levant,  that  they  must  wait  for 
a  formal  application  from  the  Forte,  before  tendering  her  either  advice  or  assistance  f 
When  the  noble  lord  saw  an  ally  of  England  falling  into  such  great  difficulties,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  that  ally  was  of  such  vast  importance,  was 
it  necessary  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  a  certificate  delivered  in  due  form  by  an 
ambassador,  before  he  could  go  to  her  assistance  ?  No,  no,  that  was  not  the  reason.  The 
noble  lord  had  given  the  true  reason  why  no  step  was  taken  for  the  defence  of  Turkey. 
All  the  disposable  fleet,  the  noble  lord  said,  was  occupied:  but  how  occupied?  In 
blockading  the  Tagus  and  the  Scheldt.  That  was  why  assistance  could  not  be  given  to 
Turkey,  and  that  was  what  had  made  the  noble  lord  rejoice  at  the  succour  afforded  to  the 
Porte  by  Russia.  The  fleets  of  England  were  enforcing  the  blockade  of  our  allies 
the  Dutch,  and  maintaining  neutrality — they  of  course  practised  non-interference — 
with  our  allies,  the  Portuguese,  in  the  Tagus;  and,  therefore,  the  noble  lord 
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thankful  to  Russia  for  rescuing  Turkey.  That  being  the  case,  all  the  rest  of  the 
conduct  of  Russia  was  natural,  and  indeed  almost  necessary.  The  indemoity  taken 
by  Russia  was  moderate,  and.  in  accordance  with  reason,  and  not  to  be  complained 
of  with  justice  by  the  noble  lord.  To  crown  the  whole,  when  the  crises  of  the  fate 
of  the  independence  of  Turkey  had  arrived,  there  was  no  British  ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  True,  there  was  one  charged  by  his  Majesty  to  fill  that  office,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  England  with  the  Porte;  but  winds  were  unfavourable, 
and  bound  him  to  the  port  of  Naples.  Although  there  was  a  British  man-of-war  in 
waiting,  yet  such  had  been  the  difficulties  or  the  dangers  to  overcome,  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  his  Miyesty  was  six  months  in  making  his  way  to  Constantinople.  Such  was 
the  frightful  danger  of  those  terriKc  scajt,  and  of  that  inhospitable  climate,  that  though 
the  very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Turkey  had  arrived,  still  a  British  ambassador,  with  a 
British  man-of-war  waiting  his  command,  could  not  dare  the  dangers  of  the  deep^ 
In  other  times,  indeed,  far  difi*erent  scenes  had  been  recorded — 

"  Otium  Divo«  rugat  in  patentl 
rrenitas  iEgaeo,  simul  alra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  oerta  fhlgent 
Sidvra  nautis." 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  British  ambassador  appeared  to  have  prayed  for 
the  otium  before  he  encountered  the  danger.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that, 
since  tiie  days  of  Horace,  the  art  of  navigation  had  so  far.  advanced,  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  a  British  ambassador,  on  board  a  British  man*>of-war,  in  the 
extreme  crisis,  in  the  agony,  of  a  friendly  empire  to  which  that  ambassador  was 
deputed,  to  have  braved  the  risk,  and  made  the  extraordinary  attempt  to  reach 
Constantinople,  even  in  the  winter.  But,  after  all,  the  noble  loni  had  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  objections.  **  There  exists,'^  says  the  noble  lord,  **  the  closest  alliance 
between  England  and  France."  He  could  but  remark,  that  whenever  the  noble  lord 
was  thrown  into  any  difficulty  as  to  any  part  of  our  foreign  European  policy,  he  at 
once  found  a  ready  means  of  escape,  by  congratulating  the  House  upon  the  close 
alliance  which  existed  between  this  country  and  France.  Doubtless,  a  friendly 
alliance  with  France  was  extremely  desirable;  but  why  was  it  always,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  be  adverted  to  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  other  alliances?  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  noble  lord  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  any 
reference  to  the  declarations  of  the  French  ministers  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
when  discussing  the  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  noble  lord  would  rather  have  discountenanced  any  allusion  to  foreign  debates, 
and  more  especially  to  those  marvellous  contradictions  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  which 
astounded  all  Europe.  But  as  he  did  not  think  the  practice  of  either  attacking  or 
vindicating  the  ministers  of  another  country  for  speeches  delivered  by  them,  was  a 
practice  to  be  encouraged,  he  should  abstain  from  all  fiulher  allusion  to  the  fliatter. 
There  might,  however,  be  a  peculiar  reason  in  this  case  for  the  allusion  of  the  noble 
lord  to  our  intimate  alliance  with  France.  It  was  probably  because  that  alliance 
was  so  intimate,  that  French  example  and  French  policy  have  controlled  our  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  Turkish  independence.  That  might  be,  and  most  probably 
was,  the  real  explanation  of  the  course  which  the  British  government  had  taken. 
How  could  France,  with  justice  or  honour,  hold  a  high  tone  towards  Russia  with 
respect  to  the  interference  of  Russia  with  Turkey  ?  Was  it  not — he  would  not  say 
a  notorious  fact — but  was  it  not  the  universal  impression  in  all  Europe — that  Ibrahim 
Pacha  was  acting  against  the  Saltan  on  a  secret  understanding  with  France?.  Was 
it  not  the  impression  of  all  Europe,  that  the  army  of  Ibrahim  was,  in  all  the  principal 
departments,  officered  and  directed  by  French  officers  acting  with  the  consent  of 
France  ?  Was  that  true,  or  was  it  not?  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  was  a 
formal  and  recognised  alliance  between  Ibrahim  and  France,  but  that  France  was 
sanctioning  and  encouraging  the  acts  of  Ibrahim,  by  means  as  efficacious  as  if  such 
an  alliance  had  existed.  If  that  were  so,  and  if  England  felt  herself  so  bound  by 
her  intimate  alliance  with  France,  that  her  hands  were  tied  up— that  she  was  com* 
pelled  to  connive,  at  least,  at  an  aggression  upon  Turkey,  wLicn  France  had  directly 
encouraged — then  we  see  in  these  circumstances  reasons  for  the  forbearance  oif 
England  better — or  at  leiist  more  intelligible — than  any  that  the  noble  lord  had  stated. 
Could  France  refuse  to  Russia  the  right  of  occupying  the  dominions  of  the  Porte 
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»fter  the  course  which  she  herself  had  taken  with  regard  to  Algiers  P  Did  not  France 
intend,  without  reference  to  England,  or  to  Russia,  or  to  the  Porte,  to  take  permanent 
occupation  of  Algiers  ?  If  France  did  intend  that,  contrary  to  the  solemn  declara- 
tion made  by  her  sovereign,  Louis  Pliilippe,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne — if  she 
did  intend  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  possession  of  the  Porte,  which,  though  virtually 
independent,  still  acknowledged  the  superiority  and  sovereignty  of  the  Port© — and 
if  France  had  also,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  encouraged  the  Pacha  in  his  attack 
on  Turkey — then  Russia  had  a  right  to  reject  the  remonstrances  of  France,  and  to 
protect  Turkey  in  spite  of  France.  If,  too,  Great  Britain  was  so  intimately  bound 
by  her  boasted  alliance  with  France  as  to  be  forced  to  support  the  policy  of  France, 
lihen,  though  the  ministers  did  not  avow  it,  he  could  understand  why  they  were 
forced  to  leave  to  Russia  the  task  of  protecting  Turkey  from  the  irruption  of  Ibrahim. 
These  were  the  grounds  upon  which,  he  thought,  that  we  might  have  expected,  and 
might  have  foreseen,  from  the  interference  of  Russia,  those  consequences  which  had 
since  ensued.  Whether  the  treaties  entered  into  were  pregnant  with  future  danger 
to  this  country  or  not,  was  a  matter  he  should  reserve  for  future  discussion,  if  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  him.  For  the  present,  he  claimed  the  right  to  know  what 
were  our  relations  with  Russia, — what  were  our  relations  with  Turkey, — what  were 
the  treaties  which  had  been  entered  into  bet>veen  tliose  two  powers  which  at  first 
gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  this  country, — which  apprehensions, 
the  noble  lord  said,  had  been  removed  by  subsequent  explanat ions  ?  This  constituted 
a  body  of  information  which  the  representatives  of  the  peo))le  of  England,  in  the 
present  state  of  foreign  affairs,  had  a  right  to  require,  and  which  the  British  govern- 
ment ought  to  give  by  a  formal  and  authorized  communication  to  parliament,  instead 
of  leaving  the  House  of  Commcns  entirely  in  the  dark,  or,  at  least,  v^ith  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  kdbwledge  than  those  which  might  be  imperfectly  supplied  by 
foreign  newspapers,  or  the  debates  in  foreign  chambers. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  and  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  the 
motion  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  a  committee  of  supply. 


FREE-TRADE— CORN  LAWS. 
AIabch  19,  1834. 

Mr.  Ewart  presented  a  petition  from  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool, 
praying  for  a  Free-trade  in  all  articles  of  importation,  but  more  especially  in  Corn. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read  the  petition,  and  signified  his  most  hearty 
concurrence  in  its  prayer. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck), 
commenced  his  speech  by  observing,  that  this  was  a  very  simple  question,  which 
could  be  stated  in  five  minutes.  Now,  what  precise  period  of  time  it  would  take  to 
state  the  whole  of  the  case  I  will  not  determine ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  for  considerably  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  yet  he  has  omitted  altogether  almost  every  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
complication,  and  difficulty.  Take,  for  instance,  one  consideration,  the  relation  of 
this  country  to  Ireland ;  the  attempts  making  to  excite  a  popular  feeling  in  Ireland 
against  the  legislative  union ;  the  degree  to  wliieh  those  attempts  may  be  encouraged, 
should  we  depress  that  interest  in  the  sister  country  on  which  her  prosperity  almost 
exclusively  depends.  Surely  this  is  an  important  element  in  the  decision  of  the 
question,  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  minds  of  provident  statesmen.  Surely 
the  difficulties  it  involves  are  not  removed  by  the  mere  assertion — that  the  principles 
of  free-trade  require  you  to  buy  your  corn  in  Poland,  if  com  is  cheaper  m  Poland 
than  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  says  that  the  case  ly  simply  this :  other  coun* 
tries  can  produce  corn  cheaper  than  England,  and  England  can  furnish  manufac- 
tured gpoods  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  countries,  and  therefore  all  further 
discussion  is  needless ;  tlie  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  perfectly 
Iree  interchange  between  the  two  commodities.    But  is  this  position  (a  position 
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tenable,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract,  witli  respect  to  a  now  society  and  a  now  state  of 
things) — is  this  position  necessarily  true  in  regard  to  a  country  situated  like  this, 
with  balanced  and  complicated  interests  with  burthens  from  taxation  which  cannot 
be  remover],  and  those  burthens  unequally  apportioned  in  their  pressure  ?     The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  that  the  landed  interest  claims  the  continuance  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  com,  on  the  sole  ground  that  that  interest  is  the  moit  important  interest, 
and  has  a  claim  to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community. 
I  deny  this  to  be  the  ground,  that  is,  the  exclusive  or  the  main  ground,  on  which 
the  lamled  interest  rests  its  claim  for  protection.     Whether  it  be  not  most  important, 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  to  maintain  that  interest — whether  the  moral  and 
social  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  not  deeply  concerned  in  its  maintenance — 
is  a  point  into  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not  enter.     I  concede  nothing  upon 
that  point  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  will  content  myself  for  the  present  with 
showing,  that  protection  for  the  land  is  not  urged  merely  on  vague  allegations  of 
general  policy,  but  on  the  g^unds  of  substantia  and  equal  justice.  I  contend,  then, 
that  before  you  determine  to  take  off  the  restriction  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn, 
you  ought  first  to  look  at  the  burthens  to  which  the  landholder  is  subject,  and  at  the 
difibrence  of  deg^ree  in  which  those  burthens,  whether  they  bo  local  or  public 
burthens,   press   upon   the  landed  proprietor  and   the  manufacturer  respectively. 
Consider  the  land-tax,  the  malt-tax,  and  the  payment  of  tithes ;  for  tithes  are  admitted 
by  all  political  economists  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  free-trade  in  corn,  to 
be  a  tax  peculiarly  burthensome  to  the  land,  and  for  which  the  land  is  entitled  to 
equivalent  protection.     I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  amount  of  poor-rates 
paid  by  this  country  in  the  year  1823,  which,  though  it  may  refer  to  a  somewhat 
remote  period,  will  yet  tend  to  show  the  proportionate  pressure  of  that  impost  upon 
the^and  and  upon  trade.     The  total  amount  of  the  poor-rates  paid  in  the  year  1823, 
in  England  and  Wales,  was  £6,703,000.     Of  this,  dwelling-houses  paid  £1,762,000 ; 
the  land,   £4,602,000;  and   mills  and   factories,   only   £247,000— namely,   one- 
eighteenth  part  of  the  payment  of  the  land.     I  ask,  therefore,  can  it  be  said,  after 
such  a  statement,  that  the  local  burthens  are  fairly  appropriated  between  the  landed 
and  the  manufacturing  interests — and  have  not  the  proprietors  of  land  a  right  to 
claim,  on  this  head  alone,  that  degree  of  protection  for  their  property,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  excess  of  contribution  to  which  the  land  is  subject?     As  I  before 
observed,  I  will,  on  the  present  occasion,  put  out  of  the  question  the  policy  of 
snpporting  the  landed  interest  on  grounds  involving  moral  and  social  considerations. 
1  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  encouraging 
the  improvement  in  the  land,  or  the  effect  which  that  improvement  has  had  in  pro- 
moting the  general  health,  and  diminishing  the  average  mortality,  of  the  country.    I 
will  not  now  discuss  whether  there  be  not  other  and  higher  considerations  for  a  great 
country  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  whether  we  should  be  a  happier 
people,  even  if  we  were  a  richer — if  this  country  presented  nothing  but  vast  cong^- 
g^tions  of  steam-engines  and  factories,  separated  by  morasses  and  rabbit  warrens — I 
will,  I  say,  put  all  considerations  of  this  kind  out  of  the  question,  and  merely  ask,  is 
it  fair  or  just  to  hold  up  the  landed  proprietor  as  a  monopolist,  claiming  an  exclusive 
protection  for  his  property  from  motives  of  mere  pecuniary  g^n  P     If  there  bo  a  free 
trade  in  com,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  landholder  will  be  no  longer  able  to  bear  those 
burthens  which  press  peculiarly  on  the  land  ?     LiCt  not  the  manufacturer  suppose, 
that,  if  the  interest  of  the  landholder  is  sacrificed,  he  can  bear  his  present  bur- 
thens ;  there  must  be  a  different  appropriation  of  those  burthens — a  transfer  of  them 
from  the  landed  interest  to  more  prosperous  claims.     Will  the  land  be  able,  when 
exposed  to  competition  with  foreign  com,  any  longer  to  support  those  classes  of  the 
floor  whose  distress  is  occa^imcd  by  the  vicissitudes  of  manufactures  P    Do  those 
who  represent  the  landholder  as  a  monopolist  mean  to  contend  that  there  is  no 
other  monopoly  but  that  of  the  supply  of  com  P — that  the  landhoMer  claims  an  ex- 
clusive protection  ? — that  the  landholder  is  subject  to  no  tax  impo^-ed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  monopoly,  or  giving  protection  to  the  manu&cturerP  It  is  trae,  that  this 
petition  applies  generally  for  the  establishment  of  free-trade.     I  can  well  understand 
that  the  great  export  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  desirous  for  a  free- trade  in  com, 
and  in  all  manufactured  articles  also;  but  do  the  Manufacturers  of  the  large  towns, 
and  throughout  the  country,  jc^n  in  such  a  demand  P  There  b  a  great  roiseonceptiou 
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OD  this  head.  The  mannfacturere  seem  to  think  that  restrictioDS  on  the  import  oP 
foreign  corn  are  open  to  some  special  and  peculiar  objection  in  principle,  to  which 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreig^n  manufactured  goods  are  not  liable.  This  Liver- 
pool petition  speaks  of  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  as  at  variance  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free*born  EngliAhmen.  This  is  mere  nonsense.  Such  restrictions 
are  no  more  at  variance  with  any  right  of  the  subject  than  restrictions  on  the  import 
of  foreign  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  objection  to  the  restrictions  on  foreign  com  is 
this, — that  they  give  an  undue  encouragement  to  the  applicati<m  of  capital  to  the 
production  of  com,  and  that  therefore,  by  the  diversion  of  capital,  they  diminish 
the  sum  of  the  national  profits.  Precisely  the  same  objection  applies,  and  with 
equal  force,  to  every  restriction  on  foreign  manufactures,  operating  as  a  bounty  on 
our  own.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  monopolies.  I  will 
refer  to  any  writer  on  the  subject — I  will  ask  the  hon  member  for  Bolton,  whose 
works  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  as  they  arc  distinguished  by  very  g^at  clear- 
ness and  ability,  wiicther  there  is  any  argument  which  can  be  urged  against  the 
protection  of  the  landholder  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  protection  afforded 
to  the  manufacturer?  I  do  not  think  the  manufacturers  clearly  understand,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on  foreign  corn  must  be  instantly  followed  by  the 
removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  import  of  foreign  manufactures.  And  are  there 
no  such  impediments?  I  have  before  me  pages  upon  pages  of  duties  on  foreign 
manufacture,  beginning  with  letter  A  and  ending  with  letter  Z. — [Mr.  Uume: 
These  are  collected  for  the  revenue.] — No;  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  imposed,  not 
for  revenue,  but  for  the  purposes  of  prohibition  or  protection.  The  hon.  gentleman 
speaks  of  revenue ;  why,  so  far  from  the  landed  produce  of  this  country  being  pro- 
tected exclusively  from  foreign  competition,  there  is  so  much  of  foreign  butter  and 
cheese  introduced,  that  the  revenue  collected  upon  those  two  articles  alone  amounts 
to  £200,000 — to  more  than  is  collected  on  the  import  of  the  whole  foreign  silk 
manufa'tures. 

Mr.  Hume:  It  is  not  denied,  that  a  considerable  sum  is  raised  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cheese  and  butter,  but  that  the  duty  on  these  and  other  commodities 
raises  the  price  without  any  benefit  to  the  state. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  And  is  not  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  foreign  silk  precisely  the 
same?  What  I  am  now  maintaining  is,  that  the  landlords  do  not  enjoy  an  exclusive 
monopoly.  Let  the  silk  manufacturer  propose  an  abolition  of  the  duty  on  fdreign 
silks,  and  then  he  may,  with  some  better  show  of  reason,  at  least,  complain  of  &e 
corn-laws.  Recollect,  too,  that  the  landholder  has  to  pay  the  land-tax,  and  the  malt- 
tax,  and  the  tithes. — [Mr.  Hume :  It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the  malt-tax.] — Yes ; 
but  the  consumer  will  consume  more  malt  if  you  repeal  the  tax.  The  tax,  though 
paid  directly  by  the  consumer,  operates  as  a  discouragement  on  the  growth  of  barley. 
The  member  for  Bolton  must  think  with  me,  that  the  malt-tax  is  a  burthen  on  the 
land ;  for  he  gave  notice  the  other  night,  that,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham  had 
succeeded  in  abolishing  the  malt- tax,  he  should  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  en 
foreign  barley.  I  should  like  to  know  what  single  article  of  manufacture  this  land- 
holder— this  great  monopolist — can  consume,  without  paying  a  tax.  What  step  can 
he  take — which  way  can  he  look — what  is  the  single  action  of  his  life  that  is  not 
taxed  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer  ?  The  manufacturer  claims  a  right  to 
eat  foreign  corn  without  paying  a  duty — can  the  farmer  wear  a  foreign  dress  without 
paying  one  ?  Can  he  look  out  of  his  window — can  he  build  his  house — can  he  dress 
iiimself — can  he  eat  his  meals— can  he  enjoy  any  amusement  in  doors  or  out— with- 
out encountering  a  tax,  levied,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost,  on  every  article  of 
foreign  manufacture  ?  Let  us  begin  with  the  first  act  of  the  day.  He  dresses  him- 
self. If  he  wishes  to  wear  foreign  hoots,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  £2  I4s,  per  dozen 
pair;  for  his  foreign  hat,  he  must  pay  10».  6d,;  for  his  shirt,  forty  per  cent.;  if  he 
indulges  in  foreign  woollens,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent. ;  but,  if  he  should  fancy 
a  foreign  silk  hat,  how  much  do  you  think  he  will  have  to  pay?  No  less  than  a 
duty  of  £\  58.  for  the  single  hat ;  and  if  his  wife  should  covet  a  silk  gown  of  foreign 
manufacture,  she  must  pay  a  duty  of  £2  \0s.  So  much  for  the  farmer^s  dress.  Now 
take  his  meals.  Upon  foreign  porcelain,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent.;  upon  his 
glass,  twenty  per  cent.  If  he  uses  an  article  of  foreign  silver  plate,  he  must  pav 
Si,  4d,  per  oz. ;  if  of  gold  plate,  £3:16:2  per  oz.     His  sery  walking-stick  is  taxed. 
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[An  hon.  member:  No;  the  taxes  on  foreign  canes  are  abolished.]  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  they  are  no  such  thing  ;  so  far  from  it,  there  is  more  ingenuity  shown  in 
imposing'  discriminating  duties  upon  foreign  walking-sticks,  than  on  alt  the  other 
articles  put  together.  I  am  speaking  with  the  book  before  me.  If  I  walk  witli  a 
bamboo-cane,  I  pay  at  the  rate  of  5s.  the  1,000;  if  with  a  rattan,  not  ground,  5s. 
the  1,000;  if  with  a  whangce,  or  a  jiimboo,  or  a  dragon^s  blood,  still  5s.  the  1,000; 
but  if  I  aspire  higher — if  I  take  pleasure  in  a  walking-cane  or  stick  that  is  either 
mounted  or  painted,  or  otherwise.omamented — that  is,  if  there  is  the  slightest  com- 
petition with  domestic  labour — then  I  must  pay  twenty  per  cent  duty  on  the  value  of 
my  ornamented  stick.  [Mr.  Hume:  These  duties  are alraurdities.]  So  they  are;  but, 
therefore,  they  prove  more  strongly  the  animus — they  prove  more  strongly,  that 
protection  is  the  ruling  principle.  Now,  these  are  some  of  the  items — a  very  small 
part — ^but  some  of  the  items  of  that  bill  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other  night,  called  u|>on  the  agriculturist  to  furnish.  He 
said,  '''•  Bring  in  your  bill,  and  I  will  pay  it.**  Why,  we  cannot  make  out  the  bill 
without  a  tax  on  every  article  we  use  in  making  it  out :  for  our  pens  we  must  pay 
thirty  per  cent. ;  for  our  pencils  thirty ;  for  the  paper  on  which  we  write,  9d,  per  lb. 
If  we  send  the  bill  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  an  envelope  sealed  with  wax,  we 
must  pay  thirty  per  cent. ;  if  we  use  wafers,  U.  Sd,  per  lb.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
foreign  article  necessary  for  the  convenience  or  the  amusement  of  this  supposed 
monopolist — the  farmer.  If  he  rings  a  foreign  bell,  the  charge  is  thirty  per  cent. ;  if 
he  wears  a  foreign  watch,  twenty-five;  if  he  uses  a  foreign  carriage,  thirty;  if  he 
shoots  with  a  foreign  gun,  he  must  pay  twenty  per  cent ;  and  foreign  gunpowder  he 
cannot  buy.  If  he  plays  on  a  foreign  fiddle  or  a  foreign  flute,  or  any  foreign  instru- 
ment, the  duty  will  be  twenty  per  cent. ;  but  if  he  plays  with  foreign  cards,  he  incurs 
the  moderate  charge  of  about  7s.  per  pack  duty,  for  what,  probably,  costs  Is,  Have 
not  I,  then,  established  my  position — that  there  is  scarcely  one  act  of  a  farmer*s  life 
for  which  he  is  not  subject  to  a  tax ;  and  that  tax  imposed  for  the  protection  of  some 
domestic  manufacture  r  Nay,  taxation  does  not  end  with  his  life — it  visits  him  even 
in  the  gprave ;  for  if  he  should  desire  to  lie  under  foreign  marble,  he  must  pay  2s.  6d, 
per  square  foot  for  his  tombstone.  Now,  what  does  all  this  show  P  That  the  restric- 
tions on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  are  part  of  a  whole  system  of  restrictions,  devised 
and  continued  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  both  domestic  produce  and  domestic 
manufacture ;  that  the  grower  of  corn  is  no  more  a  monopolist,  no  more  a  gainer  by 
protection,  than  b  the  watchmaker,  the  hatmaker,  tlie  shoemaker,  the  glover,  the 
manufacturer  of  paper,  of  silk,  of  brass*  work,  of  woollen,  of  cotton,  of  porcelain,  of 
carriages, — of  every  thing.  Destroy  the  whole  system  of  protection  and  prohibition, 
and  even  then  you  will  have  to  consider  whether  the  burthens  upon  the  land  are  not 
unfairly  laid ;  whether  the  produce  of  the  land — ^malt,  for  instance — is  not  taxed  in  a 
degree,  which,  although  the  tax  may  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  unduly  encourages 
the  consumption  of  other  articles,  to  which,  but  for  the  tax,  malt  would  be  preferred. 
You  will  have,  also,  to  consider  whether  it  is  just  that  the  land  should  bear  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  roads  and  of  administering  criminal 
justice,  when  the  large  towns — the  congregation  of  great  masses  in  manufactures- 
contribute  so  much  more  than  the  land  towards  the  production  of  crime.  [Mr.  Roe- 
buck :  That  is  not  the  case.]  I  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  point ;  but,  still,  suppose  the  extent  of  crime  to  be  equal  in  the  two  classes, 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  can  he  deny  this — that  the  expense  of  punishing 
crime  falls  disproportionately  upon  the  land  ?  Here,  Sir,  I  must,  on  account  of  the 
hour,  conclude.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  general  considerations  on 
which  the  policy  of  encouraging  agriculture  may  be  vindicated.  I  purposely  took, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  humbler  and  much  more  limited  ground,  of 
attempting  to  show,  that  the  agriculturist,  in  opposing  the  free-trade  in  com,  is  not 
claiming  for  himself  an  exclusive  protccUon — that  the  protection  which  he  claims  is 
not  more  than  the  special  burthens  which  he  bears — and  that  It  is,  therefore,  most 
unjust  that  he  should  be  iield  up  to  public  odium  as  an  unfeeling  and  rapaciona 
monopolist. 

The  Speaker  having  left  the  chair,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
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BOROUGH  OF  HERTFORD. 
March  19,  1834. 

The  House  resoWed  iUelf  into  a  committee  on  this  Bill.     On  the  first  clause 
being  read — 

Sib  Robert  Pkel  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be, 
if  adopted  by  that  House,  to  leave  the  bill  in  this  state : — That  the  elective  fran* 
chise  of  that  portion  of  the  constituency  which  had  been  declared  corrupt  bj 
the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  forfeited,  but  the  existing  limits  of  tho 
borough — the  extended  limits  as  laid  down  by  the  Boundary  Bill — would  be  still 
maintained,  and  the  elective  franchise  would  be  preserved  to  those  constituents 
who  had  been  declared  by  the  report  of  the  committee  to  have  remained  pure  and 
untainted  by  the  corrupt  practices  which  disgraced  others.  He  conceived  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  give  an  assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  punishing  jToved  corruption.  With  great  reluc* 
tance,  and  with  great  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  by  the  last  vote  which  he  gave, 
be  consented  to  forfeit  the  franchise  of  that  town  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resided.  He  deeply  regretted  it;  but  he  thought  the  proof  of 
the  general  corruption  prevalent  in  Stafford  was  so  strong,  that,  whateyer  be  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  gave  such  a  vote,  he  was  bound  to  overcome  it,  and  to  con- 
sent to  make  that  borough  a  public  example.  For  this  same  reason  he  would  conseot 
to  the  passing  of  the  first  clause  of  the  present  bill,  by  which  the  guilty  would  be 
punished.  But  he  should  maintain,  on  grounds  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  im- 
movable, that  they  were  called  upen  to  preserve  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  the  franchise  they  now  possessed,  and  which  they  had 
exercised  with  proved  integrity.  There  were  in  this  case,  as  in  almost  every  ques- 
tion, considerations  both  of  expediency  and  of  justice.  Of  the  impolicy  of  makiDg 
a  large  niral  district  into  a  borough,  and  of  giving  it  the  priviledge  of  returning 
members  to  parliament,  instead  of  retaining  that  privilege  to  the  town, — of  the 
objections  to  giving,  as  this  bill  would  give,  in  point  of  fact,  two  additional  mem- 
bers to  the  county  of  Hertford — being  five  in  the  whole — he  had  before  spoken. 
He  would  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  advert  to  any  considerations  of  expediency; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  House,  sitting  in  its  judicial  rather  than  in  its  political 
capacity;  and  he  felt  the  considerations  of  justice  to  be  so  powerful,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  weaken  their  force  by  any  reference  to  considerations  of  mere  expedi- 
ency. Founding  his  argument  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  upon  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  he  would  attempt  t«  show,  that  there  would  remain  within  the 
existing  limits  of  the  borough  ef  Hertford,  a  constituency  numerous,  resjiectable,  and 
abiive  all  suspicion;  and  that  the  House — acting  in  its  judicial  capacity — entertain-* 
ing  a  desire  to  make  a  just  discrimination  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocents- 
prepared  to  inflict  punishment  where  punishment  was  due — but  to  protect  innocence 
from  that  measure  of  punishment  which  guilt  only  should  incur,  — >  he  should 
attempt  to  show,  that  the  House  was  bound  to  preserve  to  the  honest  possessors  of 
the  franchise  their  entire  rights.  In  the  preamble  of  this  bill  he  entirely  concurred; 
thinking  that  bribery  and  treating  prevailed  previously  to,  and  during,  the  last 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hertford;  and 
thinking  it  was  expedient  that  means  should  be  taken  to  [.revent  the  future  return 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said  borough  being  influenced  by  corrupt 
and  illegal  practices;  but  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  if  the  House  con- 
tinued the  privilege  of  voting  to  the  £10  constituency  and  the  freemen,  it  would 
fulfil  the  object  contemplated  by  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  would  effectually 
prevent  the  existence  of  corruption  for  the  future.  Out  of  deference  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  he  consented  to  disfranchise  the  old  constituency.  That 
committee  formally  examined  the  whole  case,  and  enquired  into  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  had  been  conducted;  and  although  he  thought  the  proof  of 
actual  corruption  not  very  strong,  yet  still,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  circumstances 
attending  the  election, — the  extent  to  which  treating  prevailed, — the  distribution 
of  tickets,  if  not  amounting  to  bribery,  were  very  nearly  akin  to  it,  and  would 
afford,  if  the  practice  were  unchecked,  a  ready  means  of  bribery.     Combining  with 
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these  considerations  the  deference  due  to  the  report  of  the  committee  which  heard 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  he  should  nut  object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  that 
part  of  the  constituency  which  was  considered  by  the  committee  to  be  corrupt. 
The  next  question  for  the  House  to  determine  was,  whether  or  no  there  would  re- 
main within  the  existing  limits  of  the  town  of  Hertford  a  constituency  sufficiently 
numerous  and  respectable  to  be  intrusted  with  the  elective  franchise.  For  proof  of 
its  respectability  he  relied  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bernal)  was  chairman.  That  committee, — having  ma- 
turely examined  the  case — animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  administer  impartial 
j  isticc — having,  certainly,  no  leaning  in  favour  of  the  borough — after  hearing 
the  evidence,  and  deliberating  upon  it, — made  this  remark:— **  That  the  portion  or 
class  of  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Hertford,  who  have  been  affected  by  the 
corrupt  practices  which  prevailed  previously  to,  and  at  the  last  election,  were  the 
inhabitant  householders  renting  houses  under  the  annual  value  of  £10,  who,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  appear  to  have  participated  in,  and  were  connected  with,  such 
corruption.*^  That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the  committee  arrived.  Let  the 
bill  proceed  upon  that;  let  those  who  were  guilty  incur  the  penalty;  let  that  penalty, 
as  the  corruption  was  so  extensive,  extend  to  the  whole  class.  But  the  same 
committee  reported: — ^^That,  on  the  other  hand,  your  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  the  general  body  of  the  freemen,  or  of  the  £10  house- 
holders, except  perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  have  been  at  all  affected  by,  or  con- 
cerned in,  any  of  the  said  practices."  Let  the  House  observe,  that  the  whole  of 
this  class— with  the  exception  of  some  few  cases,  and  even  that  exception  was 
qualified  by  a  **perh:ip8:^* — the  whole  of  this  class,  including  the  freemen  and  £10 
householders,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
were  acquit  te<1  by  the  report  of  that  committee,  not  only  of  having  been  concerned 
in,  but  even  of  having  l)een  the  least  affected  by,  the  practices  which  prevailed.  If 
tho  number  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  good  constituency,  considerations  of 
strict  and  rigid  justice  would  preclude  the  House  from  subjecting  these  men  to  the 
punishment  which  should  be  reserved  for  guilt.  There  would  remain  in  the  borough 
of  Hertford,  if  his,  suggestion  were  adopted,  in  the  first  place,  124  voters, 
voting  only  as  freemen.  The  committee  reported  that  there  were  in  the  town  of 
Hertford  between  430  and  440  houses  or  tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  but 
that  some  of  these  were  in  the  occupation  of  females.  On  the  question,  what  con- 
stituted a  sufficiently  numerous  constituency,  various  opinions  might  be  held;  but 
he  could  refer  to  a  high  authority  on  the  subject, — the  Reform  Bill, — on  which  the 
whole  elective  system  of  the  country  was  founded.  In  most  matters  of  this  kind-* 
necessarily  in  some  degree  arbitrary — there  was  no  rule  to  control  or  guide  in- 
dividual impre^'sions;  but  here  he  found  a  guide,  of  which  those  who  concurred  in 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill  ought  entirely  to  approve.  By  the  Reform  Bill 
it  was  declarc<l,  that  every  one  of  the  ancient  boroughs  of  this  kingdom,  which  had 
a  population  of  4,000,  should  be  entitled  to  retain  its  right  of  returning  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  the  instructions  given  by  the  government  to  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioner?, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  report  whether,  in  any  case,  the 
limits  of  a  borough,  the  franchise  of  which  was  preserved,  should  be  extended  or  re- 
tained, wore  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  300  £10  householders  within  the 
ancient  borough.  Four  thousand  inhabitants,  therefore,  was  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation assumed  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  the  proper  one  to  protect  the  ancient  boroughs 
from  disfranchisement,  and  the  existence  of  300  £10  householders  within  the 
borough,  was  assumed  as  a  number  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  perservation  of 
the  ai^cient  limits  of  the  boroughs.  There  were,  at  present,  however,  in  the  town 
of  Hertford  520  £10  houses;  at  the  time  of  the  report,  he  believed,  there  were  not 
more  than  440;  but  so  flourishing  was  the  town,  that  since  that  period  no  less 
than  eighty  additional  houses  had  been  built.  Hon.  gentleman  opposite  smiled, 
by  which  he  supposed,  if  a  smile  could  insinuate  any  thing,  it  was  meant  to  be 
insinuated  that  some  of  these  houses  might  have  been  built  for  election  pur- 
poses; but  that  he  positively  denied.  He  would  adopt  the  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  this  respect — he  would  disregard  all  individual  interests.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  individual  interests,  and,  by  consenting  at  once  to  disfranchise  the 
whole  class  of  voters  renting  houses  below  the  annual  value  of  ^10,  he  gave  a  eoo- 
Oa— Vol.  II. 
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elusive  proof  that  individual  interests  entered  not  into  his  consideration.  Even 
•apposing  that  the  anticipated  repeal  of  the  house-duty  had  bad  the  effect  of 
adding  100  to  the  constituency  which  existed  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  madcf  he  had  as  g^ood  a  right  to  talie  credit  for  that  100  in  calculating  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  franchise  as  if  it  arose  from  any  other  cause.  The 
simple  question  was — were  there  500X10  householders ?-^not  how  thcY  became  so? 
Suppose,  then,  that  instead  of  443,  there  were  in  the  borough  of  Hertford  520 
respectable  householders,  capable  of  exercising  the  franchise  with  propriety,  he  had  a 
right  to  add  those  520  respectable  householders  to  the  120  freemen,  in  order  to 
fortify  and  confirm  the  argument,  that  the  House  was  not  entitled  to  deprive  this 
place  of  its  privilege,  or  depreciate  the  value  of  that  privilege,  by  uniting  this  town 
with  half  a  doeen  others,  fiy  the  Reform  Bill,  no  less  than  thirty  boroughs  were 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  right  to  return  two  members,  the  number  of  bouses  in 
which  was  under  430.  How  many  there  were  with  less  than  520,  on  which  he 
founded  the  claim  of  Hertford,  he  had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  these 
thirty  towns,  twenty-six  paid  a  less  amount  of  assessed  taxes  than  was  paid  by  Hert- 
ford— another  sure  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  town.  The  commissioners, 
in  their  report,  which  was  made  in  the  year  1831,  described  the  town  of  Hertford 
in  a  very  short  but  emphatic  sentence, — as  a  busy  and  prosperous  town.  He  would 
compare  the  state  of  Hertford  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  St.  Alban*s, 
the  franchise  of  which  was  untouched  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  did  not  complain  of 
that ;  it  was  left  very  properly  untouched,  because  it  was  considered  to  have  a  con- 
stituency sufficiently  respectable,  and  a  population  sufficiently  numerous,  to  entitle 
it  to  retain  the  privileges  which  it  possessed.  The  population  of  Hertford  was  5,360; 
of  St.  Alban's,  5,771.  The  amount  of  assessed  taxes  annually  paid  by  Hertford  was 
£2,273 ;  by  St.  Alban's,  £2,127.  The  number  of  rate-payers  in  Hertford  was  849; 
in  St.  Alban's  709.  He  said  nothing  whatever  of  Hertford  being  a  county  town. 
He  placed  no  reliance  on  that  fact,  though  many  gentlemen  might  think  it  aggra- 
vated the  injustice  to  deprive  a  county  town  of  its  representation.  He  was  content 
to  wdve  all  advantage  from  this  argument,  and  to  place  Hertford  on  the  same 
footing  with  every  town  left  untouchea  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  claimed  for  Hertford 
only  the  same  right  which  was  conceded  by  the  Reform  Bill  to  every  borough 
containing  the  same  amount  of  population,  and  an  equal  number  of  £10  houses. 
But  mark  the  difference  between  the  principle  of  the  present  measure,  and  that  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  the  present  bill  inflicted  a  judicial  punishment ;  the  Reform  Bill  was 
a  political  me^isure,  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  a  great  alteration  in  the  elective 
system  was  necessary.  In  that  case,  it  was  argued  that,  although  the  legislature 
might  regret  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  existing  interests,  yet,  when  the  public 
welfare  was  at  stake,  all  minor  considerations  of  individual  interest  must  give  way. 
When  dealing  with  the  Reform  Bill  they  were  not  acting  judicially;  they 
were  acting  as  politicians;  and,  in  that  case,  the  interests  of  individuals  might, 
with  much  less  of  violence  and  injustice,  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
community;  but  even  if  they  were  acting  on  mere  political  grounds — on  exactly 
the  same  principles  they  acted  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill—still  they  would  be 
bound  by  similar  considerations  of  expediency  to  adopt  the  principle  of  that 
bill — that  principle  which  rescued  thirty  boroughs  of  smaller  population  and  more 
limited  constituencies  than  Hertford  from  disfranchisement.  But  as  they  were 
acting  judicially,  they  were  bound  by  much  higher  considerations  not  to  g^ 
beyond  the  Reform  Bill.  On  what  principle,  if  St.  Alban's  and  these  thirty 
towns  were  left  in  possession  of  their  frtinchise,  could  they  confiscate  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  this  constituency,  which  was  admitted  to  be  at  least  as  pure 
as  that  which  existed  in  any  of  the  other  boroughs?  They  had  no  evidence 
with  respect  to  their  purity  or  corruption — they  had  no  pniof  of  ti»eir  having 
been  exposed  to  temptation ;  but  here  the  House  had  distinct  proof^  that  corrupt 
practices  did  prevail,  that  these  men  were  exposed  to  temptation,  and  that  they 
honestly  resisted  it,  and  remained  pure.  lie  asked,  then,  would  it  not  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  justice  to  inflict  any  punishment  what- 
ever on  them  ?  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  that  the  example 
should  be  effectual,  that  they  should  establish  a  just  discrimination  between  the 
•nnocent  and  the  guilty.     He  said,  forfeit  the  franchise  of  the  men  proved  to  be 
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corrupt — Day,  forfeit  the  franchise  of  that  class,  the  vast  majority  of  which  was  cor- 
rupt; but  if  he  found  other  classes  who,  amidat  corruption  and  temptation,  had 
remained  pure,  he  would  first,  out  of  a  re^rd  to  justice,  and  next,  in  order  to  make 
the  example  of  the  guilty  effectual,  respect  their  integrity.  Was  it  not  of  great  im- 
portance that  examples  should  be  made  of  the  guilty  only  ?  They  were  all  aware 
now  necessary  it  was  that  the  other  House  of  Parliament  should  concur  in  the  bill. 
He  hoped  they  would ;  he  was  sure  nothing  could  be  so  unfortunate  as  the  constant 
postponement  of  legislative  measures  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion.  If 
they  erred,  then,  let  them  err  on  the  safe  side;  and  send  up  a  bill  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice^  and  then  they  would  run  no  chance  of  the  necessary  punish- 
ment not  being  inflicted ;  but  if  they  sent  up  bills  which  might  be  reasonably  considered 
not  in  accordance  with  tho  principles  of  justice,  there  was  a  fair  ground  for  resisting 
them,  and  the  consequence  of  that  resistance  was,  that  no  punishment  at  all  would 
be  inflicted,  and  the  guilty  persons  would  remain  in  possession  of  the  franchise. 
What  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  House  by  these  £10  householders,  supposing 
the  House  uetermined  to  deprive  them  of  their  franchise  I  They  might  say,  '*  Of 
what  avail  is  our  integrity ;  it  meets  with  no  regard  from  you ;  you  deal  out  to  us 
precisely  the  same  punishment  which  would  have  been  our  lot  had  we  been  corrupt.** 
If  he  had  shown  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  this  borough  would  have 
been  safe  with  its  present  constituency — if  he  had  shown  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
a  lai^r  constituency  than  thirty  boroughs  which  were  left  untouched  by  the  Reform 
Bill — if,  adopting  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  amount 
which  constituted  a  sufficiently  numerous  and  respectable  constituency,  thisboroug^h 
would  be  safe,  then  he  im|)lorcd  the  House,  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  and  not  to  permit  those  who  had 
resisted  temptation — who  had  been  acquitted,  even  of  participation  in  the  remotest 
degree,  with  the  corrupt  practices  which  prevailed — ^to  be  involved  with  the  guilty 
in  one  common  punishment.  His  amendment  was,  that  all  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  bill,  after  the  first,  be  struck  out. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  committee  divided  on  the  amendment :  Ayes,  43 ; 
Noes,  78 ;  Majority,  35.  The  clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining  clauses,  and 
the  House  resumed. 
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March  19,  1834. 

Lord  Sandon,  on  the  Sneaker  calling  Mr.  Bennett's  name,  presented  several  peti- 
tions against  the  bill  of  which  the  hon.  member  was  about  to  move  the  third  reading. 
The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bennett  then  rose,  and,  after  a  brief  speech,  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr*  Baines, — 

Sib  Robebt  Pbel  said,  he  did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gen 
tleman.  If  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  House,  he  doubted  rot  it  would 
make  an  example  of  those  persons  against  whom  gross  bribery  and  corruption  were 
proved.  He  thought,  however,  that  as  regarded  the  present  measure,  it  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  regulated  by  principles  of  justice,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
House  doing  justice.  But  if  the  bill  were  pregnant  with  injustice,  then  he  would 
resist  it,  rather  than  consent  to  its  standing  a  disgrace  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  had  declared  that  this  bill  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  difference  of  station  as  between  the  rich  and  poor.  It 
was  then  contended,  that  it  punished  alike  all  the  delinquents.  Now,  let  the  truth 
be  stated.  There  were  freemen  of  Liverpool,  some  of  whom  were  rich,  whilst  others 
were  poor.  The  poor  voter  had  temptations  held  out  to  him  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  or  natural  to  suppose  he  could  withstand  or  resist.  The  different  grades 
of  bril>ery  varied  from  £6  to  £40  in  regard  to  the  price  of  a  vote.  The  poor  man 
came  early  into  the  field  to  tender  his  vote,  and  he  received  £5 ;  while  the  rich 
freeman  kept  back  his  vote  to  the  particular  moment,  and  received  the  higher  prica 
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for  it — he  received  £40  \  So  far  as  moral  ffiiilt  went,  could  they  deny  the  fact,  that 
the  rich  man  was  infinitely  the  more  culpahle  party  ?  And  did  this  bill  go  to  Tidt 
the  rich  man  with  severer  punishment  than  that  which  it  inflicted  upon  the  poor 
man  ?  And  then  they  allowed  the  rich  man  to  continue  to  vote.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple was  it  that  550  freemen  thus  disfranchised  were  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  and 
were  qualified  as  £10  householders  ?  Why,  nothing  was  more  dangerous  than  to 
teach  the  lower  classes  (he  meant  only  those  persons  who  were  lower  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view)  to  undervalue  the  right  of  exercising  the  franchise.  This  was  a  trust 
which  they  held — not  a  high  privilege  only,  but  a  trust  which  they  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  laige.  If  the  Reform  Bill  gave  a  privilege  to  the  £10  householder 
who  should  honestly  have  exercised  it,  he  did  not  see,  certainly,  that  the  House,  acting 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  should  deprive  him  of  it.  Oould  there  be  any  doubt  of 
the  soundness  of  this  principle  ?  But  why  should  such  a  measure  be  addressed  to 
one  place  particularly?  The  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  addressed  the  House 
had  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Grampound ;  but  that  case  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  argument ;  for,  in  that  mstance,  the  franchise  was  removed 
altogether  from  the  borough,  whereas  in  Liverpool  they  left  the  right  of  £10  house- 
holders uninjured  and  untouched.  Now,  Grampound,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  vras 
a  scot-and-lot  borough — there  were  no  inchoate  rights ;  and  the  question  in  the 
present  case  was,  whether  those  persons  who  had_ honestly  exercised  their  priyilege 
should  continue  to  vote  as  heretofore. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  addressed  the  House.  An  amendment,  by  Mr.  Bethell, 
was  negatived  ;  and  the  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  bill  do  pass  :  Aves, 
109;  Noes,  52;  Majority,  57. 
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March  26,  1834. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  this  subject  having  been  resumed, — Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Viscount  Palmerston  addressed  the  House. 

Rising  after  tlie  noble  lord  (Palmerston),  Sib  Robkbt  Pekl  spoke  as  follows : — 
I  stand,  in  some  respects,  in  the  same  situation  with  the  noble  lord  who  has  just 
sat  down — like  him  1  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  honour  of  representing 
one  of  the  Universities — like  him,  I  have  ceased  to  enjoy  that  honour;  but  I  remain 
also,  like  him,  animated  by  an  unabated  desire  to  advance  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  Universities,  convinced,  as  1  am,  that  it  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  commnnity  at  large.  I  siiall  address  myself,  without  further  preface, 
to  the  main  question  at  issue ;  and  I  roust  say,  that  if  every  hon.  member  would 
adopt  that  course,  and  consent  to  omit  a  long  irrelevant  exordium,  it  would  tend 
much  to  the  economy  of  the  public  time,  and  to  the  despatch  of  the  public  business. 
The  prayer  of  this  petition  has  been  supported  upon  three  distinct  grounds,  to  each 
of  which  I  shall  advert,  if  the  short  period  to  which  I  am  limited  will  permit,  in 
succession.  The  first  ground  is,  that  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  the  UniTer- 
sities,  coupled  with  the  regulations  adopted  by  certain  other  public  institutions, 
imposes  civil  disabilities  on  the  Dissenters  which  thev  are  most  anxious  to  see 
removed.  Now,  I  at  once  admit,  that  if  such  civil  disabilities  exist,  they  ought  to  be 
removed.-  I  admit,  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  education,  and  of  regulation  con- 
nected with  education,  adopted  by  public  bodies  acting  under  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  the  state,  which  confers  advantages  of  the  nature  of  civil  privileg!ss  on 
one  class  of  the  king*s  subjects  that  are  withholden  from  another,  that  system  ought 
to  undergo  a  modification,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  all,  in  so  far  as  political  or  civil 
capacities  are  concerned,  upon  the  footing  of  equality.  The  Dissenters  allege,  that 
by  the  statrtes  of  the  Universities  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  degrees,  because  they 
cannot  conscientiously  take  the  religions  test,  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  degree ;  and  as  other  public  bodies,  superintending  the  professions  of  medicine 
and  of  law,  ^ive  to  those  individuals  who  obtain  degrees  in  the  Universides  advan- 
tages which  they,  the  Dissenters,  cannot  acquire,  that  they,  therefore,  in  coQsequenoeof 
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tlie  combined  operation  of  these  regulations,  labour  uoder  disabilities  to  which  other 
members  of  the  state,  in  prosecuting  their  studies  in  law  and  medicine,  are  not  subject. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  feel  the  full  force  of  this  objection.     I  think  the  disadvantage, 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  it,  ought  not  to  continue,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  claim  for  the 
interposition  of  the  sovereign  authority,  if  relief  cannot  be  obtained  without  such  inter- 
position; but  I  do  not  admit  that  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  prayer  of  this  petition  ought 
to  be  complied  with,  and  that  Dissenters  ought  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Univer- 
sities.   It  may,  and  I  thinly  it  does  follow,  that  the  state  ought  to  re(]uire,  that  those 
who  preside  over  the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine,  should  so  modify  their  regula- 
lations  as  to  give,  substantially,  to  all  parties,  equal  facilities  of  admission  to  the 
two  professions,  as  to  efface  all  appearance  of  inferiority,  and  to  remove  every  dis- 
tinction, whether  involving  a  disability  or  a  sense  of  degradation,  by  which  the 
Dissenter  can  suffer.     In  what  way  this  shall  be  done,  there  is  not  now  time,  nor  is 
this  the  occasion,  to  enquire.    That  it  ought  to  be  done,  in  some  way  or  other,  I 
readily  concede;  although  I  protest  against  that  particular  mode  of  doing  it  sug- 
gested by  the  Cambridge  petition.   This  was  the  first  ground  relied  upon  in  support 
of  the  petition,  and  I  was  desirous  to  state,  at  the  outset,  the  extent  to  which  I  admit 
its  validity.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  has  been  maintained  upon  two  other  grounds: 
the  one,  that  the  Dissenters  have  a  rie^ht — a  positive  right — iudependent  of  their 
claim  to  the  removal  of  those  civil  disabilities  to  which  I  have  before  referred — to  parti- 
cipate fully  in  any  system  of  University  education  recognised  by  the  state; — the 
other,  that,  whether  there  exist  a  right  or  not,  great  public  advantage  would  result 
from  conceding  to  them  such  a  participation.     Now  I  say,  at  once,  that  while  1  am 
as  much  disposed  as  any  man  strenuously  to  contend  for  the  removal  of  all  civil  dis- 
abilities ^  while  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  principle,  and  to  carry  it  practically 
to  all  its  legitimate  consequences — I  must  nevertheless  contend,  that  the  demand, 
on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  to  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Eng- 
land, is,  as  a  claim  of  abstract  right,  without  exception,  the  most  extravagant  demand 
which  has  been  advanced  in  modern  times.   If  we  have  not  the  right  to  exclude  Dis- 
senters from  the  benefits  of  Uuiversity  education,  we  have  not  the  right  to  maintain  the 
connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State.     The  arguments  by  which  a  system 
of  education  limited  to  members  of  the  establishment  can  be  maintained — (I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  abstract  right  so  to  limit  the  system,  not  of  the  ])olicy) — are  identical 
with  those  by  which  the  establishment  itself  can  be  supported.   My  right  hon.  friend, 
who  introduced  this  petition,  very  prudently  avoided  the  question  that  has  been 
agitated  by  others,  whether  such  a  right  does  or  does  not  exist,  and  mainly  confined 
himself  to  a  statement  of  the  benefits,  both  to  Dissenters  and  the  public  at  large, 
which  would  result  from  the  concession  of  the  privilege  required.     My  right  hon. 
friend,  however,  is  too  old  and  skilful  a  disputant  not  to  know,  and  not  to  avail  him- 
self of,  every  matter,  however  irrelevant  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  by  which  he 
could  create  a  prejudice' against  those  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  University  which  he 
is  seeking  to  repeal.    My  right  hon.  friend  first  told  the  House,  that  the  decree,  of 
which  the  Dissenters  complained,  originated  in  the  reig^  of  James  I.,  at  a  perimi 
at  which  barbarous  dogmas  in  religion  and  politics  prevailed,  from  the  infiuenco 
of  which  this  enlightened  age  has  been  happily  relieved.     My  right  hon   friend 
knew  his  audience — he  knew  that  an  attacK  upon  the  character  of  James  I. — 
that  even  the  mention  of  Newmarket — would  produce  a  more  lively  impression 
on  the  House,  than  a  sober  argument  upon  the  substantial  merits  of  the  ease. 
He  told  the  House,  that  King  James  I.,  not  in  Council,  but  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  sent  a  mandate  from  Newmarket,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
(a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  letter,  written,  I  suppose,  between  the  heats),  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  letter,  the  Dissenters  were  forthwith,  and  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  of  degrees.     And  then,  says  my  right  hon.  friend,  after 
exciting  the  House  to  a  proper  pitch  of  indignation,  will  you,  the  reformed  parlia- 
ment, consent  to  ratify  the  Newmarket  decrees  of  James  I.  ?     Will  you  not  rather 
recur  to  that  purer  and  happier  era,  when,   under  the  gentle  auspices  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  so  well  understood 
and  so  carefully  enforced  in  practice  ?    Why,  surely,  my  right  hon.  friend  knows 
perfectly  well,  that  he  was  concealing  from  the  reformed  parliament  an  important 
fact  -00  other  than  this — that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  tests  were  im- 
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posed,  the  main  and  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  confine  degrees  in  the  UniTersity 
to  the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  presumption  was,  that  the  community  was  divided  into  two  g^neat  classes — those 
who  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  Rnraan 
Catholic  religion.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  that  serious 
differences  in  point  of  doctrine  arose  among  the  Protestant  reformers.  The  very  first 
act  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  required,  that  every  member  admitted  to  any  degree  in 
the  University  should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  That  oath  differed  materially 
from  the  present  oath.  It  did  not  merely  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  it 
declared,  that  the  Queen\^  Highness  was  the  only  supreme  governor,  as  well  in  all 
s])iritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal.  But  what  does  my  right 
hon.  friend  say  to  the  act  for  the  uniformity  of  common  prayer  and  divine  service 
in  the  Church,  passed  in  the  same  year — the  first  of  Elizabeth  ?  This  act  required 
all  persons,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  resort  to  their  parish  church,  or  chapel  ac- 
customed, in  which  divine  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  performed  \i\yon  all  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  operation  of  this  act,  eombined 
with  the  religious  test,  was  meant  to  confine  degrees  in  the  Universities  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.  The  decree  of  James  went  merely  to  enforce  that 
which  had  been  the  principle  of  the  previous  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  my  right 
hon.  fricnd*s  pattern  of  toleration.  But  my  right  hon.  friend  has  something  yet  in 
store,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  contempt  with  which  James  I.,  and  all  his  decrees, 
should  be  viewed  in  this  enlightened  a^e,  and  by  this  reformed  pari  lament.  He 
reserved  for  the  last — for  the  climax  of  his  wrath — the  tremendous  fact,  that  James  I. 
was  actually  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Demonology.  Now,  can  any  thing  be  more 
absurd  than  this  attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  existing  laws,  by  referring  to 
the  speculative  doctrines  entertained  by  the  monarch  in  whose  reign  such  laws  may 
have  been  made  ?  When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  will  my  right  hon.  friend  consent,  that  the  binding  authority  of  that  statute 
shall  be  decried  by  a  reference  either  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  attended 
its  enactment,  or  to  the  private  opinions  which  may  have  been  held  by  the  King  in 
whose  reign  it  passed  into  a  law  ?  But  James  I ,  says  my  right  hon.  friend,  wrote 
a  Treatise  on  Demonology.  Is  my  right  hon.  friend  aware,  that  his  own  chosen 
model —  his  great  example  of  religious  toleration — Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  wrote 
also  a  Treatise  on  Demonology  ?  Her  treatise,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  short  one ;  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  she  docs  not  put  her  argument  with  greater  force  than  King 
James.  It  may  be  asked,  how  does  this  line  of  argument  bear  on  the  question  before 
the  House  ?  I  answer,  not  in  the  remotest  degree ;  but  when  prejudices  are  attempted 
to  be  unfairly  excited  by  such  topics  as  those  of  which  my  right  hon.  friend  noade 
use,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  efface  the  impression  by  exposing  the  artifice,  and 
by  showing  that  the  topics  are  not  worth  one  farthing.  My  right  hon.  friend  invited 
the  House  to  respect  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  reject  that  of  James, 
because  James  believed  in  demonology,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  it.  I  answer,  but 
Elizabeth  was  a  believer  also ;  and  I  produce  her  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  The 
title  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s  performance  is,  **  An  act  against  conjurations,  enchant- 
ments, and  witchcraft;'*  and  this  is  the  form  in  which  she  puts  her  argument: — 
*^  Whereas,  since  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  YIII.,  many  fantastical  and 
devilish  persons  have  devised  and  practised  invocations  and  conjurations  of  evil  and 
wicked  spirits,  and  have  used  witchcraft,  enchantments,  and  sorceries,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  persons  and  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  neighbours.  Therefore,** 
says  Queen  Elizabeth,  **  if  any  person,  after  the  1st  day  of  June  next  coming,  shall 
use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  charm  or  sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  happen  to 
be  wasted,  consumed,  or  lamed,  or  whereby  any  goods  or  chattels  of  any  person  shall 
be  destroyed,  such  offender,  with  his  councillor  and  aider,  shall  suffer  imprisonment 
for  one  whole  year ;  and  shall  once  a  quarter,  in  some  market  town,  stand  in  the 
pillory  six  hours,  and  shall  there  openly  confess  his  error.  For  a  second  offence  he 
shall  be  hanged."  So  much  for  Queen  Elizabetirs  treatise  on  demonology.  Thera, 
Sir,  were  the  absurd  errors  of  the  times  both  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  but  I  am 
pretty  confident  that  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  James  was  the  first  man  in  his 
dominions  who  opened  his  eyes  to  these  errors,  and  doubted  the  existence  of  witch- 
craft and  demonology.     AViser  men  than  James  were  not  exempt  froa  these  errors. 
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Does  my  right  hon.  friend  forget  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bacon  with  respect  to  witoh> 
craft  ?  Lord  Bacon,  the  greatest  luminary  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
intellects  uf  which  any  age  has  had  experience,  gravely  considers  the  reason  why 
witches  delighted  to  feed  upon  man^s  flesh.  **  The  reason,**  he  says,  ^^  is  likely  to 
be,  that  man's  flesh  may  send  up  kind  and  pleasing  yap  urs,  which  may  stir  up  the 
imagination,  and  as  the  great  felicity  of  witches  doth  consist  in  imagination,  this  may 
be  the  reason  for  their  liking  man's  flesh."  Now,  1  ask,  is  this  great  man's  authority 
on  every  other  point  to  be  set  at  nought,  because  he  entertained  opinions  which  we, 
in  a  later  age,  ridicule  as  childish  and  absurd  ?  To  revert  to  tlie  question  of  right. 
The  right  to  what?  Three  days  have  been  spent  in  the  disicu^sion  of  this  subject, 
and  at  this  moment  the  extent  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  Dissenters  is  not  defined. 
The  petition  is  specific ;  but  the  debate  leaves  the  mutter  in  complete  uncertainty. 
Two  gentlemen,  who  speak  with  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  have  taken 
a  part  in  the  debate.  The  member  for  Leeds  claims  for  the  Dissenters  a  perfect 
right  to  participate,  not  in  degrees  merely,  but  in  all  the  emoluments  and  rewards  of 
the  University,  except,  he  says,  those  which  may  be  specially  appropriated  for  reli- 
gious purposes  directly  connected  with  the  Church  of  kngland.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
says  the  hon.  member,  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition ;  but  I  claim  for  the  Dissenters 
the  right  to  be  elected  to  all  the  oflices  of  the  University,  with  the  limitation  above 
mentioned.  The  hon.  member  for  Boston  reserved  for  the  end  of  his  speech  this 
important  declaration :  *'  It  is  right,*'  he  said,  *^  that  I  should  not  conceal  from  the 
House,  on  this  solemn  occa:»ion,  what  the  real  objects  of  the  Dissenters  are,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  their  claims ;  and  I  shall  adopt  the  precise  language  of  Mr. 
Locke,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  full  expectations 
and  wishes  of  the  Dissenters.'*  And  then,  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and  with 
an  air  of  sincerity  which  led  me  certainly  to  conclude  that  we  were  about  to  know 
the  whole  truth — that  we  were  about  to  have  conveyed  to  us,  with  all  the  precision 
of  Mr.  Locke,  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  of  the  Dissenters,  the  hon.  member  ex- 
claims— *'Wbat  we  demand  is  liberty — absolute  liberty — ^just  and  true  liberty — 
equal  and  impartial  liberty.*'  Now,  I  am  left — after  the  hon.  member's  earnest  eflbrt, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  explicit — in  precisely  the  same  position,  with  regard 
to  the  views  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which  I  was  before  the  hon.  member  made  his  decla- 
ration. I  can  understand  the  member  for  Leeds ;  his  avowal  is  manlv  and  intelligible ; 
but  if  I  were  asked  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  demand  of  the  Dissenters  may 
be  made  in  the  most  loose  and  vag^e  manner,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  member  for  Boston — I  would  call  for  *^  just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and 
impartial  liberty,"  reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  judge  in  what  that  "  jnst,  and  true, 
and  equal,  and  impartial  liberty"  might  consist.  VVIiatever  be  the  difference  in  our 
opinions,  in  this  position  I  apprehend  we  shall  all  ag^ree,  that  before  we  take  the  first 
step  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  we  ought  to  consider  whither  it  will  lead  P  The 
present  petition  asks  that  Dissenters  may  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the  Universities. 
My  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cambridge,  says,  that  he  will  abide  by  this 
petition,  and  in  the  most  marked  manner  says,  he  will  not  advance  one  step  beyond 
the  prayer  of  it.  The  noble  lord  opposite  says,  that  he  will  concede  to  Dissenters 
the  privilege  of  degrees,  but  that  he  would  consider  a  claim  beyond  degrees  equally 
extravagant  with  a  claim  to  be  appointed  to  a  living,  or  an^  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
Now,  let  us  consider  whether  you  can,  consistently  with  your  own  principles, 
stop  where  the  petition  stops  P  We  are  to  admit  Dissenters  to  take  degrees  at  the 
Universities.  The  noble  lord  contends,  that  it  is  the  greatest  hardship  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  degrees  after  they  have  manifested  the  talents  and  good 
conduct  which  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  grant  of  a  degree.  Does  the  noble  lord 
eee  no  hardship,  also,  in  inviting  the  Dissenters  to  the  University^n  opening  to 
thom  the  wide  field  of  competition,  and  in  then  telling  them,  **  Whatever  be  the 
superiority  you  may  have  exhibited — whatever  be  the  distinctions  you  may  have  ac- 
f{(iired — you  must  be  content  with  the  barren  privilege  of  a  degree;  to  you  no  oflSce 
in  the  University,  either  of  influence  or  emolument,  is  opened; — idl  fellowships,  all 
scholarships,  every  thing  of  profit  that  might  aid  you  in  early  education,  or  in  the 
misfortunes  of  after-life,  is  reserved  for  another  and  a  more  favoured  class  P  "  I  ask 
you  td  consider,  and  to  consider  now,  whether  you  are  taking  a  position  which  you 
can  maintain  ?     You  are  required  to  confer  on  the  Dissenter  an  inalienable  right  t» 
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be  admitted  to  education  in  the  Universities,  without  condition  or  limitation,  and  alsft 
to  the  privilege  of  taking  degrees.  Having  taken  their  degrees,  the  Dissenters  will 
become  a  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  qualified  to  vote  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  University,  as  all  other  masters  of  aris  are  qualified.  You  will  have 
thus  introduced  into  the  governing  body  a  powerful  party— a  small  minority,  per- 
haps, but  a  very  active  one — having  no  interest  in  common  with  the  re<t  of  the 
University;  excluded  from  every  lucrative  office — from  every  appointment  of  in- 
fluence or  of  honour,  and  banded  together  by  a  sense  of  inferioniy  and  degradation. 
What  was  the  answer  made  to  those  who  professed  a  willingness  to  admit  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  seats  in  parliament,  but  would  exclude  them  from  the  high  offices  of  the 
state  P  It  was  this : — *'  No ;  we  will  not  have  a  body  in  the  state,  intrusted  with 
the  functions  of  I^islation,  but  cut  off  from  the  hopes  of  royal  favour^wielding  all 
the  energies  of  popular  representation,  and  with  those  energies  uncontrolled  by  the 
ambition  of  official  preferment  and  distinction.  This  is  the  way  to  make  privileges 
dangerous  to  the  institutions  that  have  conferred  them — to  give  a  premium  upon 
discontent  and  disaffection,  at  the  very  moment  you  are  conferring  power. *^  Has  this 
answer  no  application  to  the  present  case  ?  But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  on 
what  principle,  after  you  shall  have  conferred  the  absolute  right  to  admission  and  to 
degprees,  will  you  maintain  a  continued  exclusion  from  all  the  substantial  benefits  of 
the  University  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  ]>referments,  or  of  appointments 
which  infer  in  the  holder  a  spiritual  character;  but  I  am  speaking  of  all  those  ap- 
pointments and  offices  which  are  tenable  by  laymen.  Is  the  Dissenter  excluded 
from  the  great  majority  of  these,  at  the  present  moment,  by  any  impediment,  differing 
in  its  origin  and  character  from  that  impediment  which  prevents  his  taking  a  degree, 
and  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove  by  the  authority  of  parliament?  Does  the 
disqualification  of  the  Dissenter,  in  regaitl  tu  lay  offices,  arise  from  the  will  of  the 
founder? — does  it  arise  from  the  original  coiiditions  of  the  foundation  P— or  does  it 
arise  from  some  statute  or  regulation  imposed  by  an  extrinsic  authority?  If  from 
the  latter,  how  will  you,  on  your  principles,  continue  it?  Are  there  not  fellowships 
in  several  of  the  colleges  which  arc  lay-fellowships  ?  May  not  a  member  of  Trinity 
College  hold  even  an  ecclesiastical  fellowship  for  several  years  before  he  is  required 
to  take  orders?  [Mr.  Pryme:  Yes,  if  he  subscribes  the  articles.]  Sul>scribes  the 
articles ! — but  I  am  asking  you  on  what  principle  is  it  that  you  will  maintain  the 
articles  as  a  tebt  for  lay-fellowships,  when  you  have  abandoned  them  as  a  test  for 
degrees  ?  But  there  are  scholarships  as  well  as  fellowships.  Will  you,  or  will  you 
not,  admit  the  Dissenters  to  scholarships?  [Viscount  Palmerston :  Why  not?] 
The  noble  lord  says,  ''  Why  not  ?  "  He  feels  so  strongly  the  force  of  the  argument 
— ^that  if  the  Dissenters  are  admitted  to  degrees,  you  cannot  exclude  them  from  the 
other  benefits  and  emoluments  of  the  institution,  of  which  they  will  thus  become 
members — that  he  at  once  concedes  the  further  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  scholar- 
ships. Will  he  stop  there  ?  Even  if  he  do,  I  say,  he  abandons  the  ground  taken  in 
this  petition — he  abandons  the  gruund  on  which  the  member  for  Cambridge,  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  profess  to  take  their  stand.  If  the  petition  means  any 
thing,  it  means,  that  the  privilege  of  the  Dissenter  shall  be  limited  to  the  deg^ree, 
and  that  he  shall  not  be  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  the  respective  colleges.  I 
contend,  on  the  other  hand — and  the  noble  lord  now  seems  to  agree  with  me — that 
the  first  concession  involves  the  remainder — that  it  establishes  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  limited  to  the  taking  of  degrees — that  it  is  a  concession  which  will  ultimately 
give  no  satisfaction — that  it  will,  indeed,  serve  as  an  instrument  by  which  other 
objects  may  be  achieved,  but  that  the  interval  will  be  an  interval  of  struggle  and 
discord ; — at  the  end  of  which  you  will  discover,  that  you  have  healed  the  wound  of 
the  people  slightly — that  you  cried  peace,  peace,  where  there  was  no  peace.  My 
argument  is,  not  that  vou  should  reject  a  reasonable  demand,  for  fear  that  an  un- 
reasonable one  should  follow;  but  I  contend  that  the  concession  in  this  case  of  the 
first  demand,  will  alter  the  character  of  the  other  demands,  and,  through  the  establisb- 
inent  of  a  novel  principle,  will  make  those  demands  rea^nable  which  you  now  con- 
sider unreasonable.  1  say  now,  as  I  said  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabling  statutes^  **  There  is  no 
benefit  in  partial  concessions  which  involve  a  principle  upon  which  other  concessions 
may  Jostly  be  required ; "  and  on  that  ground  I  voted  in  each  oase,  when  further 
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resistance  became  unavailiogf  for  a  full  and  entire  measure  of  relief.  Into  the  effect 
of  this  concession  upon  the  discipline  of  the  University,  I  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to 
enter.  The  noble  lord  says,  it  can  have>no  prejudicial  effect  in  Cambridge,  for  that 
Dissenters  are  at  present  admitted  as  under-graduates.  Now,  there  never  wus  a 
ffreater  fallacy  than  that  involved  in  the  argument—  that  because  no  inconvenience 
has  followed  from  the  occasional  admission  of  Dissenters  into  a  few  colleges,  wherein 
they  conform  to  the  established  discipline,  therefore  no  inconvenience  will  follow 
from  their  indiscriminate  admission  to  degrees,  as  well  as  to  education : — that  ad- 
mission being  claimable  as  a  right,  conferred  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  A  new 
code  of  regulations  must  be  framed.  Are  the  Universities  to  continue  the  great 
schools  of  religious  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Is  attemmnce 
on  divine  worship  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  education  ?  If  it  is  so  to 
continue,  are  the  Dissenters  to  attend  divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  or  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  attending  ?  Are  they  to  be  present 
at  lectures  explaining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  or  is  religious 
instruction  to  be  abandoned  as  an  indisi)ensable  portion  at  least  of  academic  educa- 
tion f  Says  the  learned  professor,  the  mepiber  for  Cambridge — *'  Let  the  Dissenters 
attend  the  lectures  on  theology ;  but  then  the  lectures  need  not  be  of  a  controversial 
character.*'  Oh  I  spare  us,  at  least,  from  this  humiliation  !  Let  us  have  no  lecturer 
in  divinity,  shrinking  from  the  maintenance  of  divine  truth,  ashamed  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  his  faith,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  feelings  of  his  Unitarian  or  Roman 
Catholic  hearers — out  of  apprehension  that  some  dissenting  student  may  claim,  in 
the  lecture-room,  the  right  of  free  discussion— the  right  of  vindicating  his  own  tenets 
from  the  misapprehension  of  the  learned  professor.  I  know  that  I  must,  on  account 
of  the  hour,  conclude ;  and  I  will  conclude  with  this  single  remark,  that  if  you  intend 
to  compel  the  Dissenter  to  observe  the  religious  discipline  of  the  University,  you  are 
cheating  him  by  the  semblance  of  a  privilege  of  which  he  cannot  avail  himself;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  waive  the  religions  discipline  out  of  deference  to  bis  scruples, 
you  divest  the  Universities  of  their  present  character  as  schools  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  sever  the  strongest  of  all  the  links  which  connect  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  state. 

It  being  three  o'clock  the  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and  the  debate  was  again  ad- 
journed. 


SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS  ESTIMATES. 

April  14,  1834. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

On  the  question,  that  the  sum  of  £11,550  be  granted  for  the  purchase  of  pictures 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  the  year  1834, — 

Mr.  Spring  Riee  stated,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Warburton,  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  entered  into  with  the  Royal  Academy,  that  they  should  obtain  the 
use  of  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery ;  but,  if  the  resumption  of  these  apartments 
became  desirable,  the  Academy  should  resign  them. 

Sib  Robebt  Pkel  was  anxious  to  say  one  word  in  support  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  public  to  take  the  apartments  in  qviestion  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  should  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  l)e  so 
increased  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  do  so ;  but  if  the  Royal  Academy  were  deprived 
of  the  apartments  in  question,  the  members  of  that  body  would  have  a  strong  claim 
for  rooms  elsewhere.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that  they  were  to  be  divested  of 
valuable  rooms  which  they  held  at  Somerset  *Hou8e,  and  which  were  hereafter  to  be 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  So  far,  therefore,  ought  there  to  be  a  deduction  from 
the  estimated  expense  of  the  building  now  erecting ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  building 
should  be  required  for  a  National  Gallery,  the  least  that  ought  to  be  done  would  ^e. 
to  proTide  apartments  for  the  Royal  Academy  in  some  other  publie  building.  He 
believed  that  the  number  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  presents,  and  he  trusted  that  erelong  the  building  would  be  filled  with 
thepa.    He  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  vote,  and  believed  that  nothing  would  b^ 
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more  hailed  by  the  public  than  grants  of  money  for  such  purposes  as  the  present. 
The  public  had  already  gained  much  by  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  JNational 
Oallery,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  other  valuable  presents  would  be  made  to 
it.  He  happened  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  pictures  in  question,  and  he  coold 
state  that  a  sum  much  larger  than  £11,500  had  been  offered  for  them  a  few  years 
ago.  He  did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  any  thing  with  respect 
to  the  high  character  of  these  pictures;  it  was  enough  to  observe,  that  gentlemen 
possessed  of  valuable  pictures  would  be  proud  to  exhibit  them  in  a  collection  in  which 
were  such  pictures  as  those  it  was  proposed  to  purchase.  He  would  venture  to  say, 
that  there  were  hardly  twenty  pictures  of  a  higher  character  in  the  world.  By 
purchasing  works  of  this  description,  individuals  would  be  induced  to  make  presents 
to  the  gallery,  which  would  thus  become  possessed  of  a  superior  collection.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  the  best  information  as  to  their  value,  the  opinions  of  the  artists  of 
the  highest  character  in  the  country  were  consulted,  as  well  as  those  of  picture- 
dealers,  and  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  pictures;  and,  in  addition,  he  hap- 
pened to  know,  that  if  the  purchase  had  not  been  made  when  it  was,  not  many  months 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  pictures  would  have  been  sent  outvof  the  country. 
He  most  cordially  concurred  in  the  vote,  and  nothing  could  l)e  more  salis&ctory  to 
his  mind  than  the  liberal  spirit  that  had  been  displayal  by  the  House  and  the  govern- 
ment on  the  occasion. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  were  several  others,  without  a  debate. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TITHES  (ENGLAND). 

April  15,  1834. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  which  he  bad  given 
notice. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee — 

The  noble  lord,  after  taking  a  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  evils  and 
hardships  attending  the  present  tithe  system,  concluded  by  moving : — **  1,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  collection  of  tithes  in  England  and  Wales 
shall  cease  and  determine.  That,  instead  of  tithes,  the  owners  of  tithe-land  shall 
pay  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  annual  value  thereof  to  the  tithe-owner;  and  that  such 
proportion  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  several  counties.  2,  That  all  parties  liable  to 
such  tithe,  may  redeem  the  same  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase." 

Sia  RonKBT  Peel  did  not  understand  what  power  the  noble  lord  had  to  release 
him  from  the  obligation  he  should  incur,  provided  he  assented  to  the  resolutions. 
The  noble  lord  proposed,  that,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  the  owners  of  titheable  land  should 
pay  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  annual  vdue  of  all  land  throughout  the  several  counties^ 
and  that  the  said  proportion  should  be  ascertained  by  striking  an  average  from  the 
parishes  of  each  county.  How  could  the  noble  lord  say,  that  if  he  voted  for  that 
resolution,  he  was  not  as  much  bound  by  it  as  by  any  other  resolution  to  which  he 
gave  his  assent  ?  By  affirming  it,  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  principles 
contained  in  it—namely,  that  a  commutation  of  tithes  ought  to  take  place,  calculated 
according  to  the  proportionate  value  which  rent  and  tithe  bear  to  each  other,  and 
also  that  the  redemption  of  tithe  should  be  permitted  at  twenty  (jve  years*  purchase. 
If  this  resolution  were  not  intended  to  bind  the  House,  why  insert  in  it  any  details 
at  all  ?  He  would  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  noble  lord^s  pro* 
position,  a  simple  resolution  be  adopts,  declaring  it  expedient  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  commutation  of  tithe  in  Eneland  and 
Wales  on  a  fair  and  equitable  principle.  What  was  gained  by  affirming  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  detail?  Uur,  independent  of  this  objection,  the  noble  lord  had 
drawn  up  his  resolution  so  vaguely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  accomplish  nothing 
at  all.  The  noble  lord  proposed,  that  the  proportionate  value  of  tithe  to  land 
should  be  ascertained  in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  Wales :  the  noble 
lord  also  proposed,  that  a  county  should  be  a  distinct  territory  with  respeel 
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to  tithes ;  and  having  ascertained  the  proportionate  value  that  tithe  bears  to  rent  on 
the  average  in  each  county,  the  noble  lord  proposed  that  that  average  should  be 
applied  to  every  parish  and  every  estate  throughout  the  county.  Yet  this  principle, 
virhich  the  nob]e  lord  viras  desirious  of  establishing,  viras  in  no  way  affirmed  by  the 
resolution  before  the  committee.  Why,  then,  enter  into  details  at  all  in  this  resolution, 
unless  it  was  meant  to  be  contended,  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  be  considered  mere  waste  pap€>r  ?  If  the  noble"  lord  said,  the 
House  was  not  bound  by  this  resolution,  he  said  what  was  not  the  fact.  The 
noble  lord  had  thought  proper,  after  six  months^  consideration,  to  abandon  the  bill 
introduced  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  commutation  of  tithes ;  and 
could  the  noble  lord,  with  any  decency,  call  on  him  to  give  his  assent  at  once  to  the 
principles  of  this  resolution  ?  Before  any  one  could  feel  justified  in  affirming  this 
resolution,  there  were  several  points  that  required  much  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  vfhat  connection  was  there  between  tbe  payment  of  tithe  and  the  territorial 
division  of  this  kingdom  into  counties  ?  He  would  venture  to  assert,  that  the  practice 
as  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  would  be  found  to  vary  not  only  in  different  counties,  but 
in  different  parishes  in  the  same  county.  In  some  counties  the  proportion  which  tithe 
bears  to  the  value  of  the  land,  or  the  rent  of  it,  was  much  greater  than  in  others.  Id 
Devonshire  and  Kent,  for  instance,  the  proportion  which  tithe  bears  to  the  value  of 
land  was  much  larger  than  in  any  other  counties  in  England ;  but  the  effect  of  the 
noble  Iord*s  plan  would  be  to  affix  the  proportion  in  those  counties  for  ever.  The 
noble  lord  had  slightly  touched  on  moduses,  and  he  could  easily  understand  that, 
with  respect  to  fixed  payments,  such  as  modus  or  composition,  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  The  noble  lord,  however,  had  said 
nothing  as  to  the  distinction  between  great  and  small  tithes.  Was  the  land  now 
subject  to  small  tithes  within  a  particular  county,  to  pay  its  contribution  hereafter 
on  the  average  of  the  land  subject  to  great  tithes  ?  Take  the  case  of  two  adjoining 
parishes — the  one  subject  to  the  payment  of  great  tithes,  the  other  to  the  payment 
of  small  tithes — in  what  way  would  those  two  parishes  hereafter  contribute  to  the 
tithe-owner?  Again,  how  did  the  noble  lord  propose  to  deal  with  those  cases  where 
the  title  to  tithe  might  be  contested  f  Suppose  a  question  to  arise  as  to  whether 
milk  be  subject  to  tithe,  in  what  way  would  it  be  decided  ?  The  noble  lord  said,  that 
the  sum  the  clergy  were  hereafter  to  receive  should  not  be  subject  to  poor-rates ;  at 
the  same  time  it  might  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  land ;  on  the  same  principle, 
the  land  purchased  for  the  Church  ought  also  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
poor-rates.  Under  these  circumstances  would  there  not  be  g^'eat  difficulty  in  regu- 
lating the  purchases ;  for  il  would  be  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  buy  the  land  sub- 
ject to  the  heaviest  poor-rates;  and  would  there  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  the 
Church  the  possession  of  land  now  subject  to  poor-rates,  but  which,  on  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Church,  would  be  exempted  from  poor-rates?  These  were  points  which 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  before  any  hon.  member  was  called  on  to  affirm  the  principles 
contained  in  the  resolutions.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Essex, 
that  it  did  not  become  the  House  to  be  too  critical  in  examining  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord,  or  to  reject  it  at  once  because  it  might  appear  complicated ;  but  let  not 
the  noble  lord  bind  any  man  by  a  resolution  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  first  time,  at  nearly  the  hour  of  midnight;  let  there  be  a  short  interval  to 
consider  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolution.  He  heartily  wished  that  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  lord  might  be  received  with  satisfaction  out  of  doors ;  but 
while  he  was  anxious  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  speedily  as  possible, 
they  should  strive  to  the  uttermost  to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  productive 
of  any  new  mischiefs.  He  thought,  that  the  noble  lord  had  a  great  deal  too  much 
under-rated  the  value  of  a  voluntary  settlement ;  and  if  it  were  once  affirmed  that 
there  should  be  within  each  county  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  a  bishop  at 
the  head  of  it,  to  receive  money  as  an  equivalent  for  tithe,  that  would  give  great 
facilities  for  a  voluntary  commutation  of  tithe,  between  the  tithe- payer  and  the  tithe- 
owner.  If  the  government  would  only  assure  parties  that  they  should  not  be  8ub« 
ject  to  any  expensive  ligitation — if  they  appointed  persons  of  honour  and  character 
as  fair  arbitrators,  who  should  deal  not  with  counties  but  with  individual  parishes, 
and  attempt  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement ;  giving  the  power  of  redemption  at 
a  certain  number  of  years,  the  precise  term  to  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves ;  the 
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bishop  takirg  care  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church,  the  iocumbent  aid 
the  tithe-payer  taking  care  of  their  own  interests — there  would  be  facilities  for  a 
voluntary  arrangement,  which  would  tend  more  to  a  final  settlement  of  this  great 
question  than  the  bill  which  the  noble  lord  intended  to  introduce.  It  was  not  his 
wish  to  say  any  thing  to  prejudice  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord;  all  he  asked 
was,  not  to  be  required  to  give  his  asfcnt  to  the  resolutions  before  he  had  beea 
allowed  time  to  consider  them. 

At  a'subsequent  period  of  the  debate. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested  to  the  noble  lord,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
that  some  new  principle  of  voluntarv  arrangement  might  be  introduced.  Unless  it 
were  previously  determined  by  which  party  the  expenses  attending  such  an  arrange- 
ment  were  to  be  paid,  it  would  not  make  much  progress.  In  so  important  a  business 
as  this,  however,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  provide  some  means  of  preventing 
the  inconvenience.  If  commi>sioners  were  appointed,  with  power  to  call  before 
them  the  parties  interested,  they  might  enable  them  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrange- 
ments for  commutation,  with  a  power  of  future  redemption.  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  a  great  progress  might  be  made  in  commutation  in  this  way,  if  a  majority  of 
parishioners  should  agree  to  it.  The  decision  of  that  majority  niight  be  made  bind- 
ing on  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  particularly  if  the  minority  was*  a  small  one.  Did 
the  noble  lord  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  any  bill  in  the  present  sessioo  Y 
Last  session  he  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  through  a 
similar  measure,  but  he  did  not.  IJow,  if  he  could  not  carry  it  through  in  the  pre* 
sent  session,  he  would  recommend  that  another  year  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  trying  what  might  be  done  by  voluntary  arrangements. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Thomas  Freeman  tie, 

Lord  Althorp  stated  that  the  composition  would  be  made  according  to  a  fair  valua- 
tion;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  tithe-owner  did  not  think  there  was  a  fair  valua- 
tion of  the  land,  be  might  demand  a  new  and  fair  valuation  to  be  made,  but  at  his 
own  expense. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  suppose,  that  a  rapid  rise  took  place  in  the  value  of  land, 
in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  extending  town,  or  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  He  would  suppose,  that  an  acre  of  land  now  valued  at  40s,  was  raised  in 
value  to  £40  for  building  on,  or  other  purposes— would  tithes  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Lord  Althorp :  Rent  was  not  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of  land;  and,  in  such  cases  as 
that  just  mentioned,  tithe  should  undergo  a  new  valuation. 

An  amended  resolution,  embodying  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  then 
put  and  agreed  to,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  on  the  same. 


ORDER  OF  THE  BATH. 
April  18,  1834. 

The  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, on  the  message  from  the  King  respecting  the  fees,  &c.,  paid  on  the  admission 
of  Knights  to  the  military  Order  of  the  Bath. 

I'he  Chairman  having  read  the  message — 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  after  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  nature  of  some  of  the  fee?, 
such,  for  instance,  as  £6  to  the  King^s  barber,  and  showing  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  fees  payable  for  admission  into  this  Order  was  not  less  than  £800,  concluded  by 
moving, — **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorized  to  make  compensation,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  such  officers  of  the  military 
Order  of  the  Bath  as  shall  be  deprived  of  salaries  and  foes  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  che  existing  regulations  and  the  statutes.*' 

Sir  KoBiRT  Pkel  was  of  opinion,  that  all  military  i»j)d  naval  officerf  upon  whom 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  might  be  conferred  for  their  sen-ices,  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  fees.    lie,  at  the  same  time,  thought  that,  both  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  equity,  as  well  as  the  uniform  practice  of  the  House,  any  officers  of  that 
Order  who  had  any  leg^l  claims  to  fees  or  emoluments  should  be  indemnified  for 
any  loss  arising  from  their  abolition.  He  did  not  remember  the  precise  terms  of  the 
motion  before  the  House;  but  if  its  design  were  to  relieve  meritorious  odicers  from 
tlie  payment  of  fees  on  receiving  the  distinction  in  question,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  indemnify  those  who  held  patent  offices,  he  could  not  see  any  objection  to 
its  adoption.  Of  course,  the  legality  of  the  claims  to  fees,  &c.,  must  be  estab- 
lished; and  he  doubted  whether  the  public  departments  could  not  make  that  and 
every  similar  enquiry  more  efficiently  than  a  select  committee  of  the  House  itself. 
He  rose,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  Mr.  Hume,  which  had  quite  as  much 
surprised  him  as  it  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
The  hon  member  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  new  Order,  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  literary  and  scientific  men.  The  prerogative  was  already  vested 
in  the  Crown  to  confer  honours  upon  persons  distinguished  for  their  high  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  that  power  had  recently  been  exercised  by  the  con- 
ferring distinctions  upon  individuals  of  various  professions.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  Order  would  depreciate  the  honours  which  it  was  at  present  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  confer,  and  was  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  this 
country  for  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
could  not  think  that  it  was  essential  to  the  character  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
he  should  have  appeared  in  a  blue  or  red  ribbon,  or  worn  the  star  of  any  Order. 
If  such  an  Order  were  established  as  that  suggested  by  the  hon.  member,  it  was  not 
improbable  many  hon.  members  of  that  House  might  lay  claim  to  such  a  reward 
for  their  public  services.  An  Order  of  the  nature  proposed  would  but  ill  accord  Mrith 
the  English  character,  and  with  the  elevated  character  of  science,  which  it  would 
only  tend  to  make  ridiculous.  There  was  a  clear  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
meritorious  military  and  naval  services,  and  literary  and  scientific  acquirements.  He 
hoped  and  trusted  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  never  be 
carried  into  effect. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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Apbil21,  1834. 

Mr.  Bernal  having  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Hertford  Borough  Bill — 
Colonel  Evans  moved,  as  an  amendment,  *'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  a  new  boundary  for  the  borough  of  Hertford.** 
SiB  RoBBBT  Pebl  did  not  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
but  thought  that  some  advantage  might  result  if  he  proceeded  to  state  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue,  and  the  nature  of  the  amendment  he  intended  to  propose.  The 
House  had  better  know,  before  they  came  to  a  decision  on  the  present  amendment, 
that  other  propositions  would  be  submitted  to  them  with  respect  to  that  bill.  He 
particularly  requested  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  his  Majesty's  government 
to  the  question  now  to  be  decided.  His  Majesty^s  government  did  not,  on  former 
occasions,  express  any  opinion  on  the  judicial  question  connected  with  that  case, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  influence  the  question  by  the  expression  of  their  opinions, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  their  influence,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
House.  That  state  of  things  had  ceased,  and  they  were  now  called  upon  to  decide 
on  the  general  question,  and  he  begged  their  attention  to  the  statement  he  was 
about  to  make.  He  agreed  in  much  that  had  been  said  by  the  gallant  colonel ;  and, 
althongh  he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  gallant  officer,  the  gallant  officer 
might  vote,  with  the  greatest  consistency,  for  the  proposition  which  it  was  h's 
Intention  to  submit  to  the  House.  If  his  proposition  went  to  exempt  the  guilty  from 
punishment,  there  might  be  a  strong  objection  to  it;  but  he  had  no  such  intention. 
He  was  op|K>sed  to  referring  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  another  committee ; 
because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  postponing  the  matter  to  another  session,  when 
probably  the  House  would  be  engaged  in  other  business  of  great  importance,  and 
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thus  the  details  of  the  sabject  would  be  forgotten,  and  Hertford  would  be  left  as  It 
was,  and  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  would  escape  punishment.  What 
he  desired  was,  that  an  example  should  be  made  in  that  case.  From  the  large 
attendance  of  members,  he  was  sure  that  many  hun.  gentlemen  were  present  who 
knew  comparatively  little  of  the  nature  of  the  question.  He  would  therefore  proceed 
to  state,  very  briefly,  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  borough  of  Hertford  had  its 
boundaries  extended  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  who  fixed  the 
boundaries  under  the  Reform  Bill.  They  determined  a  new  boundary  for  the  borough ; 
and  his  proposition  was,  that  the  House  should  respect  the  boundary  then  fixed  for 
the  borough.  Why  reverse  that  decision,  which  had  some  presumption  in  its  favour  ? 
The  bill,  however,  proposed  to  add  a  large  contiguous  district  to  the  town,  and  annex 
a  rural  population  to  tlie  county  town.  He  was  convinced,  that  the  best  mode  of 
establishing  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  or  landed  interest  in  the  borough  would 
be  by  adding  the  proposed  district  to  the  town.  It  was  very  possible  that  a  g^eat 
portion  of  the  town  was  in  very  few  hands ;  but  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  townholders  should  not  have  land  in  the  adjoining  districts.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  one  would  dispute  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  those  who  had  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  proposed  change-  l*he  adoption  of  the  principle 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  make  the  borough  purely  agricultural ;  it  would  cease  to  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  borough,  and  would  become  a  little  county.  He  begged  the 
House  to  recollect  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  that  addition  to  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford which  was  purely  agricultural.  The  members  for  the  borough  would  be  returned 
by  the  same  influence  as  the  county  members.  The  efiect  would  therefore  be,  to 
g^ve  this  agricultural  county  five  members,  three  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the 
large  agricultural  district.  He  objected  to  destroying  the  character  of  the  consti- 
tuency; and  his  votes  in  the  committee  en  the  Reform  Bill  showed,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  influence  of  agriculture  should  be  increased  by  adding  large  rural 
districts  to  the  boroughs.  If  they  wanted  to  destroy  the  balance  which  existed  be- 
tween the  commercial  and  manufacturing  and  the  landed  interests  in  that  House, 
he  knew  no  readier  mode  of  doing  so  than  by  throwing  into  the  boroughs  large  sur- 
rounding districts.  The  borough  of  Hertfond  had  three  classes  of  voters.  The  first 
class  was  the  inhabitant  housekeepers ;  this  class  of  voters  was  between  300  and 
400  in  number.  It  was  sufficient  to  pay  scot-and-lot  to  constitute  the  right  of  voting. 
This  class  of  voters,  amounting  to  between  300  and  400,  together  with  the  freemen, 
constituted  the  old  constituency  of  the  borough.  The  freemen  were  less  than  130: 
he  believed  124  or  125.  Then  there  were  the  ;&'I0  householders,  which  was  the  con- 
stituency added  by  the  Reform  Bill.  A  committee  of  that  House  had  been  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  these  three  classes  of  voters  at  the 
last  election.  With  respect  to  those  called  the  scot-and-lot  voters — although  that 
was  not  the  exact  name  which  should  be  applied  to  them,  as  they  ought  rather  to  be 
called  the  class  of  voters  occupying  houses  under  j£lO — the  committee  reported  an 
almost  unqualified  condemnation  of  their  conduct,  saying,  that  such  general  corrup- 
tion prevailed  amongst  them  at  the  last  election  that  they  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 
Those  who  supported  the  bill  were  anxious  to  pimish  the  corrupt  voters.  He  also 
agreed  that  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  should  be  punished ;  but  he 
begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that  there  were  two  other  classes  of  voters,  namely, 
the  freemen  and  the  j£lO  householders.  The  committee,  the  report  of  which  he  was 
about  to  refer  to,  was  presided  over  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Rochester, 
in  whom  the  House  had  so  much  confidence  as  to  make  him  as  it  were  their  deputy 
speaker,  as  he  presided  over  their  proceedings  while  in  committees  of  the  whole  House. 
The  committee  on  the  Hertford  eleciion  had.  he  believed,  every  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  to  act  with  the  utmost  impartiality;  und  that  impartial  tribunal  made 
this  report  to  the  House  on  the  conduct  of  the  freemen  and  the  £10  householders. 
**  On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the  general 
body  of  freemen  or  the  £10  householders,  except  perhaps  in  some  few  cases,  have 
been  at  all  aflected  by  or  concerned  in  corrupt  practices.**  That  was  as  complete 
an  acquittal  as  could  possibly  be  pronounced  by  this  impartial  tribunal.  They 
acquitted  the  whole  of  tne  freemen  and  £10  householders,  with  the  exception  that 
he  had  stated,  of  indulging  in  corruption.  Surely  the  noble  lonl,  the  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  should  be  gratified  that  the  new  constituency  which  he  had  given  to  the 
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borotigh  by  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  thnmgh  the  ordeal  with  impaDity.  They 
bad  seen  the  general  prevalence  of  corruption  araongst  one  class  of  voters,  and, 
although  inducements  were  held  out  to  them,  they  escap^  without  imputation.  Their 
integrity  being  proved,  he  called  upon  the  noble  lord  to  protect  them.  Now,  what 
was  the  number  of  these  untainted  voters?  On  the  next  election  not  less  than  500 
voters,  if  the  corrupt  voters  were  disfranchised  and  the  boundarv  of  the  borough  not 
extended,  would  exist  in  the  berough.  There  would  be  124  freemen,  and  the  re- 
mainder would  be  £10  householders ;  just  such  a  constituency  as  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  contemplated,  as  the  final  and  permanent  constituency  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  They  all  agreed  to  shake  of  the  guilty  class  of  voters ;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  seeing  that  there  was  a  sufficient  constituency  left,  would 
consent  to  leave  the  borough  as  he  proposed.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  class 
of  freemen  would  gradually  die  off,  and  the  election  would  then  be  in  the  single  class 
of  £10  householders.  Now  there  was  little  doubt  that,  if  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
were  not  enlarged,  the  number  of  the  latter  cla«8  of  voters  would  be  at  least  500.  He 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  ask  the  House  to  compare  this  with  other  towns,  and  to 
recollect  that  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  boroughs  left  untouched  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  having  fewer  voters  than  Hertford.  There  were  500  voters  in  Hertford 
who  were  qualified  under  the  Reform  Bill.  They  had  been  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  had  passed  through  the  trial  without  a  stain.  They,  therefore,  stood  on  higher 
ground  than  untried  voters ;  they,  therefore,  ought  to  have  the  franchise  intrusted 
to  them.  The  charges  against  them  had  been  submitted  to  a  severe  tribunal,  which 
thoroughly  investig{^;ed  the  matter,  and  acquitted  them.  He,  therefore,  put  it  to 
the  House,  with  confidence,  to  say  upon  what  principle  they  ought  to  be  punished. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  state  to  the  House  the  real  question  under  consideration.  It  was  not  a 
judicial  but  a  political  question,  and  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  only  regard  it 
in  that  light.  Under  the  Reform  Bill,  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Hertford 
had  been  fixed ;  and  as  no  charge  had  been  proved  against  the  permanent  constituency 
of  the  borough,  therefore  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  the  large  addition  to  the 
borough.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  hon  and  learned  gentleman  was  proceeding  on 
an  erroneous  principle ;  and  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect  the  objections  that  ex- 
isted against  making  the  smaller  boroughs,  as  it  were,  agricultural  districts.  He 
trusted,  after  what  he  had  said,  that  he  should  induce  the  ilouse  to  adopt  his  propo- 
sition. He  entirely  concurred  in  the  proi>osition  to  punish  the  guilty,  but  it  would 
make  the  measure  more  generally  acceptable  to  the  country  if  they  excepted  the 
innocent  from  punishment.  The  amendment  he  should  propose  was,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  bill,  after  the  first  clause,  should  be  struck  out.  He  should  not 
then  press  his  amendment,  but  he  intended  to  do  so  that  evening.  He  repeated,  he 
was  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  punish  the  guilty ;  and  if  they  did  so  they  would  leave 
the  borough  of  Hertford  with  a  constituency  of  not  less  than  634  persons,  who  had 
been  put  to  their  trial  and  found  to  be  incorrupt. 

Colonel  Evans  having  withdrawn  his  amendment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the 
omission  of  the  second  clause,  with  a  view  to  omit  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

On  this  motion  the  House  divided : — Ayes,  101);  Noes,  143;  Mfyority  against  the 
motion  34. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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April  25,  1834. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  O'Conneirs  motion, — "  That  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected ;  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland ;  and 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  legislative  Union  between  both 


countries." 


Sib  Robert  Peel,  on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate,  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  desirous  to  consult  the  general  wish  and  general  conven\«sc>s^'<' 
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of  the  House.  To  myself  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  whether  I  speak  now, 
or  a»  a  future  period,  if  the  House  shall  prefer  uu  adjournment  of  the  debate.  [Cries 
of  '•  Go  on."]  My  own  opinion  is  certainly  in  favour  (jf  proceeding  at  present,  in 
order  that  we  may  make  some  effective  progress  in  a  discussion  which  has  already 
continued  for  four  days.  And  if,  Sir,  it  should  continue  for  thrice  that  period,  and 
if  ingenuity,  if  research,  if  eloquence,  greater  in  a  tenfold  degree  than  that  which 
has  already  signalized  this  debate,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  future  stages, 
they  would  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  that  conviction  which  compels  my  support  of 
the  legislative  Union.  There  are  truths  which  lie  too  deep  for  argument;  truths, 
to  the  establishment  of  which,  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
have  contributed  more  than  the  slow  process  of  reasoning ;  which  are  graven  in  deeper 
characters  than  any  that  reasoning  can  either  impress  or  efface.  When  Dr.  John^ 
son  was  asked  to  refute  the  arguments  for  the  non-existence  of  matter,  he  stani]»ed 
his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  refute  them  thus."  >Vhen  Mr.  Canning 
heard  the  first  whisper  in  this  House  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the  answer 
he  vouchsafed — the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the  tones  of  which  are  still 
familiar  to  ray  ear, — "Repeal  the  Union!  Restore  the  Heptarchy!"  Did  Mr. 
Canning  decline  to  argue  with  the  proposer  of  Rei)eal  from  the  lack  of  argument  ? 
Mo :  but  because  conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  proposal  flashed  upon  his  mind  with 
an  instinctive  force,  which  required  a  more  rapid  vent  than  any  that  the  tame  and 
tardy  processes  of  reasoning  could  supply.  He  overleaped  the  barriers  of  cautious 
demonstration  to  arrive  at  tne  great  truth  with  which  his  emphatic  exclamation  was 
pregnant;  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  tantamount  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  British  Empire;  that  it  could  only  be  assented  to  upon  principles  which 
resolved  society  into  its  first  elements. 

I  repeat,  that  I  want  no  array  of  figures,  I  want  no  official  documents,  I  want  do 
speeches  of  six  hours,  to  establish  to  my  satisfaction  the  public  policy  of  maintaining 
the  legislative  Union.  I  feel  and  know  that  the  repeal  of  it  must  lead  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  great  empire ;  must  make  Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  of 
Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness ;  and  I  will  give,  therefore,  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation,  an  emphatic  negative  to  the  motion  for  Repeal.  At  the  same 
time,  I  entirely  approve  of  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  those  who  have  led 
the  opposition  to  the  lea'*ned  member's  (Mr.  O'Conneirs)  proposal.  I  rejoice  that 
it  should  have  been  intrusted  to  two  natives  of  Ireland  (Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  Mr. 
Emerson  Tennent)  to  correct  the  mis-statements,  to  expose  the  fallacies,  of  the  learned 
member, — to  demonstrate,  by  proofs  that  have  been  unassailed,  and  are  unassailable, 
that  whatever  there  is  of  Irish  prosperity  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  Union,  that 
the  policy  of  the  united  parliament  towards  Ireland  has  been  just  and  liberal,  and 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  empire,  but  especially  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
forbid  us  to  impair  the  Union.  I  rejoice,  also,  that  a  member  from  Scotland  (Sir  D. 
Sandford),  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits  that  country  has  derived  from  her 
connexion  with  England,  and  enabled  to  bear  the  most  recent  testimony  to  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  tho^e  benefits,  has  contributed  his  very  able  exertions  to  the 
common  cause.  It  is  right  that  the  force  of  demonstration  should  be  resorted  to  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  (if  any  there  be)  who  entertain  an  honest  doubt  upon  thb 
subject,  and  that  posterity  should  have  upon  reconl  the  overwhelming  proofs  by 
which  the  policy,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  maintaining  inviulate  the  legislative  Union, 
have  been  triumphantly  established. 

The  conviction  in  favour  of  that  Union  springs  from  every  source  from  which  con- 
viction in  the  human  mind  can  arise.  Consult  your  senses, — consult  your  feelings,-- 
consult  reason,  history,  and  experience;  they  all  concur  in  enforcing  the  same  truth. 

Consult  your  senses.  Look  at  the  map.  Look  at  the  geographical  position  of  the 
British  Islands,  their  relative  position  to  the  Peninsula,  to  France,  to  that  g^at 
empire  which  is  rising  in  the  West  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  can  you 
entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  common  security,  that  the  defensire 
energies  of  these  Islands  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction,  not  of  one 
executive,  liable  to  be  thwarted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  different  legislative 
councils,  but  of  one  united,  superintending,  supreme  authority,  representing  the 
general  will,  and  provident  of  the  general  safety  f  Do  not  you  feel  convincra,  by 
the  evidence  of  sense,  that  there  ezbts  an  obstacle  to  Repeal,  more  powerful  than  may 
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that  mere  anriuiMDt  cod  suggest  ?     OppomU  natura.    There  is  a  physical  necessity 
that  forhids  llepeal.  » 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  learned  gentleman  TMr.  Sheil)  for  having  been  so  long  direrted 
from  any  direct  reference  to  his  very  able  and  very  entertaining  speech.  Three* 
fourths  of  it,  at  the  least,  require  no  notice  from  me ;  but  to  the  remainder,  to  all  that 
portion  of  it  that  contained  an  argument,  or  the  semblance  of  an  argument  bearing 
on  the  question  of  Repeal,  I  will  address  myself  fully.  I  pass  by  his  vindication  of 
the  learned  member  for  Dublin — I  pass  by  his  attacks  on  his  Majesty's  government 
— his  quotation  from  former  speeches  of  the  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Rice) — all, 
in  short,  that  consists  of  mere  argumenta  ad  hmninem  of  which  I  personally  do  not 
feel  the  force,  and  in  the  reply  to  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  menace :  it  may  be  true  tliat  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Lords  were  controlled  by  the  demonstration  of  physical  force, 
not  discouraged  by  the  king's  ministry :  but  if  this  be  so,  let  the  vile  precedent  be  to 
us  a  warning  and  not  an  example — a  warning  that  we  do  not  permit  the  occasional 
to  ffrow  into  an  habitual  degrading  restraint. 

f  shall  proceed  now  to  review  the  argumenta  which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  motion ;  for,  Sir,  however  needless  argument  may  be  for  the  confirmation  of 
my  own  impressions,  I  am  little  desirous  of  shrinking  from  the  appeal  to  reason,  or 
from  the  closest  examination  into  the  value  of  any  thing  that  has  been  urged  in  favour 
of  Repeal.  I  will  notice,  as  I  proceed,  the  several  arguments  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sheil).  My  main  object  will  be  to  show,  that  of  the  various  chargpes 
preferred  against  England,  some  are  without  foundation ;  and  that  there  is  not  one, 
which,  even  if  clearly  established  in  point  of  fact,  could  be  relied  on  as  a  reason  for 
Repeal.  I  shall* next  attempt  to  demonstrate,  both  from  history  and  from  strict: 
logical  proof,  that  two  legislatures,  really  independent,  cannot  co-exist  in  England 
and  Ireland,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  a  common  monarchy,  and  with  a 
friendly  connexion  ^between  the  two  countries. 

I  will  first  dispose  of  the  predictions  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil).  He 
appeared  here  in  the  character  of  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  reasoner ;  and,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  I  shall  show  to  be  misplaced,  he  claimed  credit  for  the  probable  truth 
of  his  present,  by  a  triumphant  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  former  predic- 
tions. He  says  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  Ireland;  that  every  engagement 
remains  unperformed ;  that  unless  we  relinquish  tithes,  and  still  further  reduce  the 
Church  Establishment,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  conciliating  the  people — meaning, 
I  presume,  the  Roman  Catholic  —of  Ireland.  Sir,  I  will  do  any  thing  to  conciliate  anyl 
portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  is  just  towards  them,  just  also  towards  others.  But, 
alas !  we  have  had  many  warnings,  that  conciliation  and  peace  are  not  the  necessary 
results  of  concession  ana  of  intendeid  kindness.  The  learned  gentleman  has  referred, 
in  very  courteous  and  very  flattering  terms,  to  the  sacrifices  which  I  personally  made  in 
restoring  the  Roman  Catholics  to  complete  political  equality.  I  claim  no  credit  for 
tnose  sacrifices — I  was  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  undertook  office  under  the  implied 
obliflration  to  submit  cheerfully  to  such  sacrifices,  should  they  be  inevitable.  I  did 
nothing  more  than  my  duty,  in  gnving  to  the  Crown  that  advice  which  I  thought  the 
best  according  to  the  exigencies  of  public  afiairs,  and  in  not  shrinking  from  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  personal  sacrifices  of  acting  upon  that  advice,  Ythea  the  Crown 
commanded  my  services.  If,  indeed,  I  did  make  sacrifices,  bow  must  they  now  be 
aggravated  when  I  find  every  hope  of  peace  disappointed,  every  promise  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  violated  by  the  parties  who  gave  them  ?  What  right  hasthe  learned 
gentleman  to  call  upon  me  to  confide  in  his  present  prophecies,  in  his  present  assur- 
ances, that  certain  further  concessions  being  made,  there  will  be  peaceful  obedience 
to  the  law  in  Ireland  ?  I  summon  the  learned  gentleman  as  a  witness  against  himself. 
In  1825  he  was  called  on  to  give  evidence  before  the  comm'ittee  that  was  appointed,' 
in  that  year,  to  consider  the  state  of  treland.  Upon  that  occasion  the  following 
question  was  put  to  him : — ^^  Do  you  think,  in  case  the  general  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  were  settled  by  parliament,  there  would  be  a  power  existing  in  any 
individual  to  get  public  assemblies  together,  and  to  create  a  combined  operation  in 
Ireland  ?**  His  reply,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Shell,  vras  as  follows : — "  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  m  the  power  of  any  individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  influence 
might  be,  nor  no  matter  how  perverse  his  ambition  might  be,  to  draw  laive  jcoum^^ 

100— Vol.  n. 
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cations  of  men  together  in  Ireland ;  nothing  but  the  sense  of  individual  injui^  produces 
these  great  and  systematic  gatherings,  through  the  medium  of  which  so  much 
inflammatory  matter  is  conveyed  through  the  country."  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  did  not  stop  here.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  this  simple  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him ;  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  necessity 
of  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  BLoman  Catholic  b<xiy  in  Ireland  would  be  perfectly 
contented  with  the  removal  of  their  political  disabilities,  tliat  he  proceeded  in  his 
reply  to  volunteer  the  following  statement,  on  a  subject  which  was  happily  selected 
by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  illustration : — *'  Let  me  take,"  he  continued,  ^'  the 
question  of  the  Union,  for  example :  there  are  many  who  suppose  that  if  the  Catholic 
question  were  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  merits  of  the  Union  would  be  discussed ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Catholic  question  were  settled,  a  great  body  of  tlte 
population,  so  far  from  being  dissatis6ed,  would  be  perfectly  contented  with  the 
Union,  or  be  indifferent  to  it.  Whenever  any  mention  is  made  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
assembly  of  the  evils  of  that  measure,  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  rhetorical  excite- 
ment, and  not  with  any  serious  view  upon  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  disturb  that 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  perfectly  indissoluble.  In  answer  to  the  question 
1  beg  to  odd  this,  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  neither  upon  tithes,  nor  the 
Union,  nor  any  other  political  subject,  could  the  people  of  Ireland  be  powerfully  and 
permanently  excited.'*  Then  I  turn  round  upon  the  hon.  and  learned  member  who 
gave  this  evidence,  and  I  ask  him,  How  can  you  refuse  to  vote  for  the  present  resolu- 
tion  f  Where  are  your  objections  to  that  resolution,  the  principle  of  which  you 
so  strenuously  maintained  in  1825  f  How  comes  it  that  you  hold  us  to  be  wrong 
for  asserting  now  the  opinion  that  you  yourself  asserted  then?  And  murk  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  You  were  then,  in  1825,  an  excluded  Catholic,  suffering 
under  what  you  considered  an  injustice,  and  yet  even  then  you  declared  that  the 
British  empire  should  not  be  dismembered,  for  that  the  Union  was  perfectly  indisso- 
luble. What  events  have  occurred  since  1825  to  justify  your  retraction  of  the  opinion 
that  you  then  expressed?  Since  that  period  the  Catholic  disabilities  have  been 
removed,  and  yourself  have  boasted  this  very  night,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  thirty  Catholic  representatives  speaking  within  these  walls  the  sense  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  What  pretence,  then,  is  there  now  for  continuing 
to  sport  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  without  **  having  any  serious  view,'* 
and  for  the  ^*  purpose  of  rhetorical  excitement  ?" 

Let  us  review,  in  order,  the  several  accusations  against  Great  Britain.  The  first 
is  a  charge  of  bad  faith,  or  rather  of  express  violation  of  the  act  of  Union.  The 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil)  observes,  that  by  that  act  it  is  provided,  that  the 
surplus  of  Irish  revenue  that  may  be  left  after  paying  the  charge  of  the  separate  debt 
and  establishment  of  Ireland,  shall  be  appropriated  to  Irish  objects,  and  exfiended 
in  Ireland;  that  it  has  not  been  so,  but  has  been  reserveil  and  spent  in  England. 
Now,  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  surplus ;  there  can  be  no  surplus ;  and  that  the  act 
of  Union  makes  no  provision  respecting  the  appropriation  of  a  surplus  under  the 
present  financial  circumstances  of  the  two  countries.  The  act  of  Union  did  provide, 
that  so  long  as  Ireland  contributed  a  certain  proportion,  namely,  two- seventeenths,  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  empire,  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  surplus  after  defray- 
ing the  interest,  sinking-fund,  and  separate  charges  to  which  Ireland  was  liable, 
that  surplus  should  be  applied  either  to  the  remission  of  taxes  in  Ireland,  or  to  local 
purposes.  But  the  act  also  provided  expressly,  that  if  parliament  should  declare 
that  all  future  expenses,  and  the  interest  of  the  joint  debts,  shall  be  defrayed  indis- 
criminately by  a  common  contribution  from  taxes  equally  imposed  on  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  "  that  from  the  period  of  such  declaration,  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  according  to  any  specific  proportion, 
or  according  to  any  of  the  rules  hereinbefore  described.'*  The  declaration  in 
question  has  been  made,  and  made,  too,  for  the  express  benefit  of  Ireland ;  and  from 
the  moment  of  making  it,  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  Irish  revenue  becanie  of  course 
imfH)ssibIe. 

The  learned  gentleman  says,  that,  in  contributing  two-seventeenths,  Imland  was 
subject  to  a  burthen  beyond  her  strength.  Be  it  so ;  but  the  burthen  was  imposed 
on  Ireland  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  was  removed  by  the  Imperial  parliament, 
which  redressed  completely  and  for  ever  the  unequal  pressure.    Surely  the  deduction 
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from  these  premises,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  Irish  parliament 
reinstated,  is  not  a  very  legitimate  one.  As  for  the  sagacious  remark  of  the  learned 
member  for  Dublin,  that  two-seventeenths — the  fractional  proportions  as  he  called 
them — were  selected  as  the  amount  of  contribution  for  Ireland,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  puzzling  and  bewildering  the  people,  and  concealing  from  them  the  real 
amount  of  the  charge  imposed  upon  them,  it  is  unworthy  of  any  other  comment  than 
that  it  shows  the  sad  extremity  to  which  the  learned  gentleman  must  have  been 
reduced  for  want  of  argument. 

The  learned  gentleman  says,  that  absenteeism  is  an  admitted  evil.  No  doubt ; 
but  the  Repeal  uf  the  Union  is  not  an  admitted  remedy  for  that  evil.  It  existed 
before  the  Union.  It  certainly  has  existed,  it  may  have  increased  since ;  and,  if  it 
has,  what  is  the  cause  ?  That  accursed  system  of  agitation  which  has  disturbed  all 
the  relations,  and  poisoned  all  the  intercourse  of  society — which  has  prevented  all 
application  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  has  barred  the  access  of  improvement 
from  the  introduction  of  English  mechanical  skill,  and  English  capital — and  has 
banished  from  his  home  many  a  friend  to  Ireland,  disgusted  with  the  rancour  of  this 
eternal  strife.  He  is  threatened  with  danger  to  his  life  if  he  resides,  and  with  the 
forfeiture  of  his  estate  if  he  is  absent ;  and  then  you  wonder  that  men  of  property 
are  not  contented,  and  you  complain  that  Ireland  is  not  improved. 

Theleacned  gentleman  says,  that  there  is  the  greatest  misery  in  Ireland  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  granaries  are  bursting  with  com.  Who  denies  the  fact  ?  But  what 
connexion  is  there  between  the  admitted  fact  and  the  conclusion  the  learned  gentle- 
man draws  from  it,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  repealed  ?  The  learned  gentleman 
himself,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  this  night,  dwelt  upon  the  miserable  condition  of 
English  labourers,  and  the  horrors  of  an  Lnglbh  workhouse.  But  surely  there  are 
in  England  warehouses  groaning  with  manufaatures,  and  granaries  bursting  with 
the  produce  of  the  land.  There  exist,  then,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the 
extremes  of  abundance  and  of  want — the  same  unequal  distribution  of  worldly  g^ds 
of  which  the  learned  gentleman  complains.  Now,  there  must  be  causes  for  this,  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  totally  independent  of  the  Union*  What  right,  then, 
has  the  learned  gentleman  to  oonclude  that  the  same  state  of  things  in  Ireland  was 
either  caused  by  the  Union,  or  would  be  remedied  by  its  Repeal  ? 

It  is  said,  that  England  misgoverned  Ireland  for  centuries.  I  admit  the  fact. 
Misgovernment  was  the  hard  condition,  twin-born  with  a  separate  legislature. 
Misgovernment  constituted  the  vindication  of  the  Union ;  and  the  certainty  of  its 
recurrence  is  the  main  argument  against  Repeal.  But  where  was  the  object  of  the 
learned  gentleman  in  hunting  out  the  atrocities  that  were  covered  by  the  oblivion 
of  five  centuries,  except  to  revive  national  animosities,  and  to  provoke  hatred  against 
England,  and  English  connexion  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  that  connexion  is  to 
be  severed  ? — are  these  the  auspices  under  which  Ireland  is  to  undertake  the  new 
duties  of  self-government?  No  doubt  there  were  acts  of  violence,  acts  of  injustice, 
acts  of  savage  retaliation,  during  the  long  struggles  in  rude  ages  between  the  English 
settlers  and  the  Irish  natives,  and  between  the  hostile  reli^ous  factions  of  later  times. 
What  concern  have  we  with  these  things  at  the  present  time  ?  We  might,  with  just 
as  much  reason  and  good  sense,  detail  all  the  acts  of  wrong  and  perfidy  that  followed 
the  Norman  conouest,  and  demand  restitution  of  the  invaders.  One  would  suppose, 
from  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  learned  gentleman^s  historical  detail,  that  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  had  found  Ireland  a  happy  and  united  country,  enjoying,  in 
a  state  of  Arcadiun  simplicity,  all  the  blessings  of  equal  law  and  well  regulated  liberty. 
Now,  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  may  have  been  bad  enough  in  the  first  periods 
of  English  connexion,  but  it  was  worse  before.  It  is  thus  described  by  an  ancient 
writer  of  Ireland,  on  this  point  an  impartial  and  anexceptionable  authority.  He 
says,  that  ^^  Never  any  nation  upon  earth  anneared  the  Milesian  Irish  in  the  most 
unnatural,  bloody,  everlasting,  destructive  feuds  that  have  been  heard  of — feuds  so 
prodigiously  bloody,  that  as  they  were  first  founded,  so  they  still  increased  and  con- 
tinued in  blood,  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  the  blood  of  Heber,  to  the 
murder  of  the  penultimate  monarch,  Muirehiortah  M*Neil.  Feuds  continued  with 
the  most  hellish  ambition,  and  followed  with  the  most  horrible  injustices,  oppressions, 
extortions,  rapines,  desolations,  perfidiousness,  treasons,  rebellions,  conspiracies, 
treacheries,  and  murders,  for  almost  2,000  years.**    He  never  read  of  any  other 
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people  in  the  world  '*  bo  implacably,  bo  eternally,  Fet  upon  the  destraction  of  oiM 
another/*  He  tells  you  of  *^  600  battles  fought  cnielly  and  unnaturally  by  men  of 
the  same  country,  lineage,  language,  and  rdigious  rites;  and  that  118  Irish  mon* 
archs  were  slaughtered  by  their  own  subjects,  whereof  ninety- four  were  murdered, 
and  of  them  eighty-six  were  succeeded  by  the  regicides,  among  which  be  finds  one 
brother  and  one  son."  As  Campion  says,  *'•  If  this  be  tnie,  the  Irish  have  much  reason 
to  thank  God  and  the  English  for  a  more  civil  and  regular  government  ezerclaed 
over  them.** 

I  come  to  chaives  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  learned  gentleman  prefers  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh  this  atrocious  and  incredible  accusation  :•— That  they 
fomented  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  thev  might  have  a  pretext  for  pro- 
posing the  Union ;  and  that  the^  might  be  enabled,  by  an  immense  military  foree, 
to  overawe  public  opinion.  I  will  examine  this  charge  a  little  more  in  detail ;  not 
so  much  with  a  view  to  refute  it,  for  that  is  unnecessary,  as  for  the  purpose  of  exhi- 
biting (iie  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  of  exposing,  by  one  example,  the 
probable  foundation  of  other  similar  accusations.  The  chai^  amounts  to  this  :~- 
rhat,  in  the  years  1796  and  1797,  two  ministers  of  the  Crown  thought  it  useful  for 
the  public  service  to  encourage  a  general  rebellion  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  that 
during  the  roost  perilous  crisis  of  the  war,  after  the  French  successes  in  Italy,  after 
the  disasters  of  Austria,  after  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formio — notwithstaDdinff  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland,  two  ministers  were  found 
wicked  enough,  and  mad  enough,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
deliberately  provoking  and  fostering  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  This  rebellion  was  to 
be  the  means  of  effecting  a  Union  of  Ireland  with  England,  the  real  object  of  which 
Union  the  learned  gentleman  has  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover ;  and  the 
end  seems  to  be  quite  worthy  of  the  means.  The  object  was  this:  that  Eneland, 
wliose  financial  resources  began  to  fail,  might  dip  her  hand  into  the  purse  or  Ire* 
land ;  of  that  same  Ireland,  observe,  which  was  first  to  be  desolated  by  a  bloody 
rebellion  fomented  by  the  country  which  coveted  a  share  of  her  wealth. 

The  ground,  the  single  ground,  on  which  the  learned  gentleman  preferred  this 
accusation,  was  a  paper  Which  he  found  in  the  Appendix  to  a  report  4rom  a  Secret 
Conimittee  in  Ireland,  whibh  paper  was  funfished  voluntarily  to  tnat  committee  by 
the  very  ministers  whose  guilt  it  is  supposed  to  have  established.  It  appears  from 
that  paper,  that  information  was  given  from  time  to  time  by  a  person  eng^aged  in 
the  conspiracy,  to  a  magistrate  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  detailing  the  names  of  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  times  and  places  at  which  they  assembled.  ^'  The 
government,  therefore,**  says  the  learned  gentleman,  '*  might  at  tlie  outset  have  appre- 
hended the  leaders,  thrown  them  into  gaol,  and  crush^  the  incipient  rebellion.** 
Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  deal  so  summarily  with  leaders  of  eonspi- 
racies.  Sometimes  their  proferaed  objects  are  totally  difibrent  from  their  real  ones. 
These  conspirators,  in  1796  and  1797,  in  all  their  public  declarations,  framed  on  the 
most  approved  models,  breathed  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  peace.  Catholic  £manei« 
pation  and  Constitutional  Reform  were  the  ayoweu  objects  of  the  confedtoicy.  Per- 
haps, too,  th^  were  fortnnate  enough  to  find,  as  other  combinations  have  fonnd  in 
later  times,  skilful  advisers,  learned  in  the  law,  yolunteerinff  to  act  as  tbeur  eolici* 
tors  and  counsel;  and  teaching  them  the  precise  extent  to  which  they  might  adven- 
ture in  defiance  or  evasion  of  &e  law,  without  endangering  their  own  necks.  It  was. 
Sir,* only  on  Monday  last  that  this  city  witnessed  the  disciplined  array  of  25,000 
or  30,000  men,  marching  in  column  through  the  streets  of  London  for  the  professed 
object  of  simply  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Three  days  pre- 
ceding— one  week  only  from  the  time  when  the  learned  gentleman  asks  for  my  eon* 
sent  to  a  measure  which  will  establish  his  dominion  in  Ireland— he  fortunately  enabled 
me  to  judge  in  what  manner  and  for  what  objects  that  dominion  would  be  by  hini 
practically  exercised. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stated,  that  he 
had  been  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  fVom  tlie  Trades*  Union.  He  said,  ^*  That  their 
object  was  to  call  tiack  the  Dorset  labourers ;  and  he  advised  them  to  send  such  a 
petition  to  his  Migesty  to  effect  that  object  as  would  take  a  cart  and  six  horses  lo 
convey  it  to  the  Palace.  No  man  had  a  ritfht  to  condeom  Trades^  Unions  who  wae 
not  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  people  the  right  of  voting  ibr  th^ir 
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representatives  in  parliament.  The  first  step  which  they  ought  to  take  was  to  obtain 
thatright.*"  **••««  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  added/' That  he 
was  waited  upon  that  day  by  a  deputation  from  the  Trades*  Union,  who  requested 
him  to  act  as  their  confidential  counsel,  lie  accepted  the  office  on  condition  that 
they  should  accept  his  services  gratuitously,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester, 
who  was  present,  had  also  consented  to  act  as  their  solicitor ;  and  they  would  both 
unite  in  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  many  traps  which  the  law  presented  to  ensnare 
them  at  every  step  they  took.  He  (Mr.  0*Connell)  was  an  apostle  of  the  Movement 
party,  and  a  greater  radical  could  not  exist  than  the  man  before  them.  He  advised 
those  whom  he  addressed,  not  to  mistake  their  power,  or  misdirect  it.  Let  them 
keep  their  tempers,  and  vrait  their  time.  Let  them  act  peaceably,  legally,  and  con- 
sistently, but  multitudinously ;  and,  by  prudence,  caution,  energy,  and  unremitting 
exertions,  they  would  effect  their  object.  Was  it  not  probable  that  the  same  gen- 
tleman, '^  the  great  aposde  of  the  ifovement  party,**  who  so  offered  his  services  to 
Trades*  Unions  in  this  country,  would  in  his  own,  on  questions  of  still  greater  excite- 
ment, endeavour  to  control  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  legislature  by  a  similar  display 
of  physical  force,  well  organized,  and  instructed  in  what  manner  '^  they  might  best 
evade  the  tr^s  which  the  law  presented  to  ensnare  them  ?** 

But  to  return  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Oastlereagh.  There  never 
were  men  who,  entertaining  the  design  of  secretly  fomenting  a  general  rebellion, 
eonmiitted  such  blunders  in  the  execution  of  their  projeot.  Their  manifest  interest 
must  have  been  to  allay  public  suspicion  at  first,  to  suppress  all  information  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  until  their  plot  was  well  matured,  and  their 
rebellion  just  ripe  for  explosion.  Yet  I  find  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  so 
early  as  January,  1796,  these  ministers  were  guilty  of  the  manifest  indiscretion  of 
making  the  following  communication  to  the  Irish  parliament  through  the  medium  of 
the  king's  npeech : — 

*'  My  lords  and  gentlemen. — It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  advert 
to  those  secret  and  treasonable  associations,  the  dangerous  extent  and  malignity  of 
which  have  in  some  degree  been  disclosed  in  several  trials,  and  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  have  taken  place  in  tome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  remains  for 
your  prudence  and  wisdom  to  devise  such  measures  as,  together  with  a  continuance 
of  those  exertions,  and  the  additional  powers  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  in  several  counties^  will  prevent 
the  return  of  similar  excesses,  and  restore  a  proper  reverence  for  the  laws  of  the 
country.'* 

The  Irish  parliament  again  assembled  in  the  same  year,  and,  on  the  13th  October, 
1796,  his  Majesty  made  to  that  parliament  the  foUowmg  communication: — 

'*  His  Majesty  has  required  your  attendance  in  parliament  at  this  early  period, 
in  order  that  he  may  resort  to  your  deliberative  wisdom  at  a  time  when  the 
ambitious  projects  of  our  enemies  have  threatened  to  interrupt  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people,  by  making  a  descent  upon  this  kingdom  and  Great  Britain.** 

On  the  very  next  day,  the  14th  October,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  government 
of  Ireland,  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  if  he 
stood  alone  he  should  resist  it.  Mi'.  Curran  opposed  the  bill.  Now,  observe  the 
charge  which  he  preferred  against  ministers.  **  If  ministers  wished  to  excite  alarm, 
they  might  succeed ;  they  had  already  succeeded.  Their  industrious  reports  of  an 
invasion,  of  which  he  was  convinced  they  had  no  apprehension,  had  nearly  destroyed 
public  credit  in  the  south.**  This  speech  of  Mr.  Curran,  ridiculing  the  threat  of 
invasion,  was  made  on  the  14th  October,  1796,  and  on  the  18th  December  of  the 
same  year,  eighteen  sail -of- the- line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  sloops,  and  transports,  for 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  sailed  from  Brest  for  Bantry  Bay.  They  sailed,  no  doubt, 
in  the  learned  gentleman*s  opinion,  in  concert  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  the  purpose  of  fomenUng  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  opening  to  England  the  purse 
of  Ireland. 

The  charge  now  preferred  against  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh is,  that  they  did  not,  in  1796  and  1797,  apprehend  men  who  prefessed  to  be 
patriots,  but  were  really  traitors.  Of  the  charge  which  would  have  been  preferred 
afl^ainst  that  government  at  the  time,  if  too  lavish  a  use  had  been  made  of  the  powers 
Intrusted  to  it,  we  may  judge  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Orattan,  in  oppo&. 
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ing  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  "  Any  active  citizen,"  said  he,  ••  any 
offensive  Catholic,  any  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  enemy  to  the  abuse, 
of  the  government,  may  be  committed  to  Newgate  without  the  smidlest  truth,  and 
without  any  responsibility/* 

Again,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  government  made  a  wanton  and  unnecessary 
increase  to  the  military  force  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  and  putting  down  resistance  to  the  measure  of  the  Union.  On 
the  21st  February,  1797,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  there  was  an  accusation 
preferred  against  the  government  by  the  opposition,  connected  with  the  military 
force  in  Ireland;  but  the  accusation  was,  not  that  the  government  had  unduly 
increased  the  military  force,  but  that,  from  neglecting  to  increase  it,  they  had  ex- 
posed the  country  to  serious  peril.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  a  motion  for  returns  of  the 
troops  serving  in  Munster ;  of  the  number  of  troops  stationed  in  Ireland ;  of  the 
cannon  fit  for  service,  for  the  purpose  not  of  impeaching  the  military  despots  at  the 
head  of  government  for  increasing  the  military  establishment,  but  for  precisely  the 
reverse — for  neglecting  to  increase  it.  When  the  government,  in  February,  1797, 
made  a  modest  proposal  to  add  10,000  men  to  the  regular  force,  it  was  scouted  as 
far  beneath  the  necessities  of  the  times;  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Parsons, 
and  he  was  supported  in  the  motion  by  the  opponents  of  the  government,  that 
50,000  yeomen  be  forthwith  employed,  in  addition  to  those  that  were  already  on  the 
establishment.  The  men  that  opposed  the  motion  were  those  who  are  now  charged 
with  having  sought  for  frivolous  pretexts  to  increase  the  military  force.  So  much 
for  the  accusation  preferred  by  the  learned  gentleman  on  this  head  of  charge ;  and, 
as  I  before  observed,  I  have  troubled  the  House  with  a  refutation  of  it,  not  because 
I  attached  any  importance  to  it,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  the  better  to 
judge  of  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  learned  gentleman's  whole  speech  was  con- 
ceived, and  of  the  probable  foundation  of  the  other  charges  that  lie  has  preferred 
against  the  British  government. 

He  says,  and  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  repeats  the  accusation,  that 
the  policy  of  that  government,  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  founded 
on  the  maxim.  Divide  et  tmpera;  on  the  principle  of  sowing  dissensions  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  amalgamation 
and  union. 

Now  here  again.  Sir,  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  observation  is  fatal  to  the 
present  motion.  While  there  existed  a  separate  legislature,  England  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  rule  by  party,  and  by  the  divisions  which  such  a  rule  must  generate. 
But  since  the  Union,  she  has  been  enabled  to  adopt,  and  she  has  adopted,  another 
system.  She  has  refused  to  be  a  partisan ;  she  has  attempted  to  moderate  the  ran- 
cour of  religious  feuds;  she  has  interposed  to  protect  you  fh)m  yourselves;  and  she 
has  met  with  the  fate  which  is  not  uncommon  to  those  who  interfere  in  other  do- 
mestic quarrels — she  has  drawn  upon  herself  the  wrath  of  the  parties  she  attempted 
to  moderate.  One-half  of  the  unpopularity — the  merely  occasional,  I  trust,  and 
fleeting  unpopularity  of  the  British  government  in  Ireland,  is  fairly  ascribable  to 
the  following  causes — that  since  the  Union  she  has  used  her  influence  to  suppress 
the  unseemly  triumphs  and  insulting  exhibitions  of  party  feeling — that  she  has  held 
the  scales  of  justice  with  an  equal  hand,  and  has,  therefore,  alternately  disappointed 
those  of  opposite  opinions,  who  hoped  for  her  co-operation  in  crushing  a  rival — that 
she  has  introduced  economy  and  order  into  the  departments  of  government,  and 
has,  therefore,  diminished  that  influence  which  she  once  owed  to  patronage  and 
extrava$2:ance. 

But  Repeal  the  Union,  and  you  will  then  see  that  line  of  demarcation  between 
religious  parties  which  England  has  attempted  to  blend  and  soften,  graven  with  sharp 
instruments,  and  marked  in  colours  but  too  distinct.  Y*ou  talk  of  the  spirit  of  1782, 
and  boast,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  of  the  conquests  it  achieved  over  the  weakness 
of  England.  Yes,  Repeal  the  Union !  and  you  shall  then  see  that  majestic  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  1782,  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  north,  that  has  been  lying,  not  asleep  but 
in  watchful  repose,  confiding  in  the  justice  and  protection  of  England — you  shall 
then  see  it  arise  in  conscious  strength,  to  defend  itself,  with  its  own  native  and  suflfi- 
eirnt  energies,  from  that  vile  debasing  dominatitm  which  would  be  begotten  from 
the  foul  union  of  religious  hatred  and  perverse  ambition. 
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Yon  demand  a  separate  and  independent  parliament  for  Ireland.  A  separate  one 
▼ou  may  have,  an  independent  one  you  cannot.  You  never  bad  an  independent  par- 
liament. You  never  ean  have  one  consistently  vrith  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  connexion  with  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

If  you  attempt  to  revive  that  system  of  government  which,  after  the  eompletest 
evidence  of  its  failure,  the  Union  abolished,  you  may  take  your  choice  between  these 
evils  for  Ireland — a  paralyzed  king  or  a  corrupt  parliament.  No,  Sir,  I  am  wrong, 
von  will  not  have  the  choice  between  those  evils — you  will  have  the  concurrent 
infliction  of  the  two,  for  they  are  quite  consistent,  if  not  inseparable :  you  will  have 
both  a  paralyzed  king  and  a  corrupt  parliament.  Re-establish  the  separate  legisla- 
ture, and  the  remaining  tie — the  golden  band  of  common  sovereignty  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it — will  be  no  band  of  gold ;  it  will  be  a  band  of  iron  and  miry  clay, 
the  foul  mixture  that  betokened,  in  other  times,  a  divided  kingdom. 

Sir,  the  whole  question  is  concluded,  if  these  positions  ean  be  proved — that  Ire- 
land never  had,  and  that  she  never  can  have,  consistently  vrith  British  connexion, 
an  independent  parliament. 

It  will  be  conceded  to  me,  I  apprehend,  that  upon  the  principle,  corrupHo  opHmi 
pesaima — tlie  semblance  of  independence  vrithout  the  reality  would -be  nothing  but 
an  evil  and  a  curse,  cheating  with  a  vain  mockery  the  country  upon  which  it  is  in- 
flicted, and  bringing  into  general  disrepute  and  shame  the  character  of  representative 
gfovemment.  Now  let  us  flrst  define  what  constitutes,  at  least  what  are  essential 
conditions  to,  the  independence  of  a  separate  legislative  body  in  Ireland.  Such  a  body 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  pretend  to  the  character  of  independence,  imless  it  possess,  first, 
control  over  the  executive  authority  of  the  state,  in  so  far  as  that  authority  may  act 
within  the  limits,  or  may  directly  aflect  the  interests  of  Ireland;  and,  secondly,  con- 
trol  over  the  public  purse  of  Ireland,  inyolving  complete  power  over  the  taxation  and 
expenditure  of  that  country. 

Now,  first,  as  to  control  over  the  executive  How  was  such  control  provided  for 
under  the  boasted  arrangpement  of  1782 — that  arrangement  which  is  described  as 
having  been  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that  it  ought  to  have  been  completely  final  ? 
Why,  Sir,  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  itself,  and  constituting  part  of 
the  arrangement  of  1782,  it  was  expressly  provided,  first,  that  no  parliament  should 
be  holden  in  Ireland  without  a  license  for  that  purpose  obtained  under  the  Great 
Seal,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  no  bills  passed  by  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  should  have  the  force  of  law  within  Ireland  until  they  were  returned 
into  that  country  without  alteration,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain.  Now, 
if  the  king  was  king  of  Ireland  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  if  his  authority  in  Ireland  was  an  independent  authority,  controlled  only 
by  an  Irish  legislature,  why  was  not  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  employed  to  warrant 
the  holding  of  Irish  parliaments,  and  to  certify  the  passing  of  Irish  bills,  instead  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  ?  Functions  of  vital  importance  to  Irish  interests  were 
thus  committed  to  a  British  minister,  and  where  wa^  the  corresponding  control  over 
that  minister  which  ought  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  independent  legislative 
body?  The  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  had  the  express  power  to  paralyze  the 
whole  Irish  legislature;  for  he  had  the  power  by  law  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any 
bill  whatever,  whether  it  related  to  matters  of  the  first  importance,  or  to  matters  of 
mere  local  concern.  It  is  no  doubt  foolish  to  speculate  on  the  extreme  abuse  of  such 
a  power.  But  suppose  it  were  exercised  under  an  honest  bond/de  impression  of  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  its  exercise,  in  what  manner  could  the  British  Chancellor  be 
made  amenable  to  the  Irish  parliament? 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  constitution  of  an  Irish  government  acting  in  concurrence 
with  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland.  Is  that  government  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  independently  of  the  advice  of  the  British  minister;  or  to  be  appointed  by 
the  advice  of  the  British  minister,  and  to  act  in  cordial  co-operation  in  concert  with 
him  ?  If  it  is  to  be  appointed  independently  of  him,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  its 
selection  ?  and  where  is  the  man  who  will  nndertake  as  minister  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  of  preserving  a  good  understanding  with 
Ireland — if  there  is  to  be  in  Ireland  not  only  an  independent  legislature,  but  an 
executive  authority  totally  independent  of  the  British  minister,  acting  on  its  own 
separate  responsibility,  and  giving  to  the  King  of  Chreat  Britain  sqwrate  »&.h\5:j^X 
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Does  any  rational  man  belieTe  that  sach  a  state  of  things  could  endure  in  peace  fur 
a  month?  Take»  then,  the  other  alternatiYe.  Let  the  Irish  gOTernment  be  appointed* 
as  at  present,  on  the  advice  and  responsibility  of  the  British  minister.  It  will  then 
form  a  part — a  subordinate  but  intimate  part — of  the  general  government.  The 
same  spirit  will  influence  all  its  acts,  and  direct  all  its  councils.  But  the  general 
government,  and  the  Irish  government  as  a  part  of  it,  must  possess  the  confidence  of 
Uie  British  parliament.  That  confidence  is  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  ita 
existence.  But  it  is  a  condition  also  essentiid  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  govern* 
ment,  that  it  must  eonciliale  the  good-will  of  the  Irish  parliament,  a  legislative  body 
equally  independent  with  the  British.  Now,  it  appears  even  at  present  no  very  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  the  action  of  the  executive  with  the  concurrent  confidence  of  one 
House  of  Lords  and  one  House  of  Commons,  and,  by  way  of  simplifying  the  procesa 
of  government,  we  are  to  introduce  two  new  elements  into  the  system ; — namely,  an 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  and  a  reformed  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  and  then  we  are  to 
expect  from  the  British  minister  that  be  will  so  regulate  his  course  of  legislation  and 
government  that  it  shall  command  the  assent  and  confidence  of  fonr  independent 
legislative  bodies,  girding  respectively,  in  two  different  countries,  those  interests 
which  the  advocates  of  repeal  pronounce  to  be  separate,  and  often  oonfliGting 
interests. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  finance.  The  first  question  would  be,  and  one 
preliminary  to  repeal :  What  portion  shall  Ireland  take  upon  herself  of  the  present 
joint  debt  of  the  two  countries  ?  That  she  must  take  a  considerable  portion  of  it  ia 
self-evident.  It  is*quite  impoesible  that  she  could  claim  a  participation  in  colonial 
trade,  for  instance,  or  in  any  other  of  the  benefits  of  foreig^n  possessions,  without 
paying  a  fair  share  of  that  expense  which  has  been  incurred  in  obtaining  and  aeonring 
those  benefits.  There  would  be  another  question  also,  and  one  still  more  diflScult  of 
solution.  In  what  proportion  shall  Ireland  hereafter  contribute  to  the  common 
defence,  and  to  the  common  charges  of  the  empire  f  In  case  of  war,  is  bhe  hereaAer 
to  judge  for  herself  whether  that  war  be  a  ju^t  war,  a  necessary  war,  or  a  war  so 
little  affecting  her  own  special  and  peculiar  interests  that  she  may  decline  to  take  a 
part  in  it  ?  If  she  may  exercise  that  judgment,  and  if  the  consequence  of  her  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  war  shall  be,  that  the  whole  charge  of  it 
will  be  left  to  be  borne  exclusively  by  (ilreat  Britain,  what  an  obvious  interest  she 
will  have  in  uniformly  disapproving  a  warlike  policy,  however  clear  its  necessity  I 
If  she  does  disapprove  of  it,  in  what  a  relation  will  she  stand  to^'ards  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  she  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  while  her  sovereign,  the  sovereign 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  is  at  war  ?  If  slie  is  not  to  be  at  peace,  in  what 
manner,  and  at  whose  cost,  is  her  internal  defence,  and  the  protection  of  her 
commerce,  to  be  provided  for  ?  The  diflSculty  of  determining  such  questions  as  these, 
Compelled  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  that  principle  of  government  which 
is,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the  principle  of  our  union.  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks  in  his 
Memoirs,  that,  among  the  debilities  of  the  original  confederation,  no  one  was  more 
distinguished,  or  more  distressing,  than  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  the 
separate  states  the  monies  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  even  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government  What  was  the  remedy  f  In  fact,  a  union — the  ap- 
pointment of  one  superintending  supreme  authority,  which  should  decide,  without 
appeal,  on  questions  of  foreign  commerce,  of  war,  of  diplomacy,  on  all  matters  of 
gpeneral  concern;  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  treasury,  maintained  by 
common  contributions,  and  defraying  all  the  chaiges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
that  should  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare. 

A  mode  has  been  siigg^estcd  of  meeting  this  difficulty ; — namely,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  respective  contributions  of  the  two  countries  should  be  determined  before- 
hand, and  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  other  specified  contingencies,  each  should 
hereafter  pay  its  allotted  proportion.  By  what  authority  is  this  prospective  arrange- 
ment to  be  made?  Of  course  by  the  present  united  parliament.  There  can  be  no 
other.  That  is  to  say,  the  united  parliament,  which  u  declared  incompetent,  through 
ignorance  and  partiality,  to  regulate  the  present  concerns,  and  to  provide  for  the  present 
interests  of  Ireland,  is  to  be  endowed  with  such  perfect  justice,  and  such  intimate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future  condition  of  Ireland,  that  it  can 
equitably  and  satisuustorily  determine,  with  reference  to  all  possible  circumstances, 
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what  proportion  the  future  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  general  expenses  of  the 
empire  ought  to  bear  to  that  of  England.  If  the  united  parliament  is  competent  to 
do  this,  why  dissolve  it  ?  why  not  trust  it  with  the  performance  of  the  very  inferior 
duties  of  ordinary  and  occasional  legislation  ? 

Supposing,  however,  all  these  difficulties  overcome,  there  are  others  yet  in  store 
for  us.  Ireland,  it  is  said,  is  so  differently  circumstanced  from  England — her 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  are  so  peculiar — ^that  she  requires  a  system 
of  legislation  adapted  to  those  peculiar  circumstances,  of  which  a  domestic  leg^lature 
alone  can  judge.  Be  it  so.  This  peculiar  system  will  probably  involve  diflPerent 
principles  of  commercial  policy ;  duties  on  import,  bounties  on  export,  varying  from 
those  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  Now,  by  what  authority,  and  under  whose  control, 
are  these  duties  to  be  levied  P  Who  is  to  determine  on,  and  to  enforce,  the  precau- 
tions that  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  constant  frauds  to  which  the  revenues  of 
both  countries  will  be  subject  ?  Will  Ireland  be  content  to  leave  the  sole  authority, 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  to  this  country  ?  Must  nut  she  have  an  establishment  of  her 
own,  for  the  collection  of  her  own  revenues — revenue  cruisers  of  her  own — armed 
vessels  of  her  own,  to  protect  those  cruisers  ?  What  does  all  this  portend  ?  What 
but  constant  collision,  and  eventual  war  P  It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  proof  from 
reasoning  dpriori  is  decisive,  that  you  cannot  have  a  separate  legislature  in  Ireland, 
bondjtde  independent,  concurrently  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Grown,  and 
with  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 

In  aid  of  the  deductions  of  reason,  if  any  aid  were  requisite,  come  the  examples  of 
history,  and  the  warnings  of  experience.  The  case  of  Scotland — the  events  that 
immediately  preceded,  and  compelled  the  legislative  union  with  that  country,  in  order 
to  avert  the  imminent  hazard  of  her  complete  separation  from  England — would  be 
alone  decisive.  The  danger  sprung  from  the  «ame  causes  which  would  generate 
danger  in  this  case.  The  remedy — namely,  union — was  applied  on  the  same  principles, 
and  with  complete  success.  But  I  will  not  abuse  the  patient  indulgence  of  the 
House  by  citing  superfluous  examples.  The  history  of  Ireland  herself,  between  the 
year  1 782  and  the  period  of  the  Union,  is  pregnant  with  evidence  fatal  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  system  under  which  her  affairs  were  then  administered— con- 
clusive as  to  the  fact,  that  under  such  a  system  the  connexion  between  -  the  two 
countries  is  in  perpetual  danger.  The  annals  of  Irish  history  for  that  short  period, 
a  period  of  only  eighteen  years,  present.  First,  an  address  to  the  Grown  from  the 
Irish  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  special  relations  of  Ireland  to  Portugal ;  which 
address,  considered  by  Mr.  Grattan  a  spiritless  and  languid  address,  because  it  did 
not  demand  instant  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  Ireland,  implied  a  right,  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  resent  the  injury  Ireland  had  sustained,  and  to 
take  such  effectual  means  as  the  honour  and  indispensable  rights  of  Ireland  might 
demand.  Thus,  one  of  two  events  might  have  occurred  from  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
parliament :  either  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  a  friendly  power  miffht 
nave  been  disturbed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  parliament  and  the  British 
minister;  or,  Ireland  might  have  been  involved  in  a  war,  to  which  Great  Britain 
refused  to  be  a  party. 

The  aflViir  of  Portugal  occurred  in  1782.  In  1785  the  propositions  adopted  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  were  necessarily  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1788,  upon  the  g^reat  question  of  regency, 
it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  pursued  a  differ- 
ent course,  acting  upon  principles  at  complete  variance.  It  is  proposed  to  obviate 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  difficulty,  by  determining  beforehand  that  the  regent  of 
Great  Britain  shall  be  de  jure  regent  of  Ireland.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  united  parliament  shall  now  pass  a  law  by  which  the  future  parliaments  of 
Ireland  shall  be  irrevocably  bound,  providing  under  all  possible  circumstances,  that 
regencies,  however  they  may  be  constituted  by  the  British  parliament,  whether 
to  bo'administered  by  individual  regents,  or  by  councils  of  regency,  shall  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  Why,  the  very  admis- 
rion  of  the  necessity  of  making  this  prospective  arrangement  is  fatal  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Iri«h  parliament ;  it  proves  that  you  dare  not  trust  a  separate  legislature 
ifi  Ireland  with  the  right  to  legislate  in  a  matter  that  most  vitally  aflhct  Irish  iikti»«i^9^ 
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Yon  predetermine  that  Ireland  should  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  a  British  par- 
liament, in  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  even  in  spite  of  an  adverse  decision 
of  her  own.  But  where  is  the  security  that  Ireland  will  be  bound  by  it  ?  that  she 
will  adopt  a  law  imposed  upon  her  by  this  present  parliament,  which  parliament  is 
to  be  superseded  in  its  legislative  functions,  on  the  express  ground  that  it  does  not 
fairly  represent  Irish  opinions,  and  cannot  adequately  provide  for  Irish  interests? 

There  have  been  only  two  occasions,  in  modem  times,  in  which  a  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  could  by  possibility  have 
occurred,  and  on  both  it  did  occur.  The  first  was  in  respect  to  the  title  of  King 
William  III.  to  the  Crown  of  Ireland ;  the  second,  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  office  of  regent.  But  the  former  case  was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  law ; 
for  there  was  a  statute,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Ylli.,  expressly  provid- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  should  be  for  ever  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  England,  and  that  the  King  of  England,  of  right,  ought  to  be,  and  should 
be.  King  of  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  statute,  notwithstanding  the  abdication,  by  James,  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  Irish  parliament  recognised  his  authority  as  King  of 
Ireland,  fejected  the  statutable  right  of  King  William,  and  did  not  submit  to  it  until 
compelled  by  the  issue  of  civil  war.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  abdication  of  James,  were  very  pieouliar.  No  doubt  they  were. 
And  will  there  ever  be  changes  of  dynasties,  and  revolutions,  and  disputed  claims  to 
sovereign  rights,  without  circumstances  very  peculiar,  without  circumstances  that 
overrule  the  force  of  written  laws,  which  did  not  and  could  not  provide  for  them  ? 

Thus  within  the  short  period  of  six  years  from  the  establishment  of  what  is  called 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  from  the  year  1782  to  the  year  1788,  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  two  countries,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries, 
the  sovereign  exercise  of  authority  in  the  two  countries,  were  the  subjects  of  litiga- 
tion and  dispute,  and  it  was  owing  more  to  accident  than  to  any  other  cause  that  they 
did  not  produce  actual  alienation  and  nipture.  Add  to  these  sources*  of  discord  and 
misfortune,  a  foreign  invasion  in  1796,  and  a  savage  rebellion  in  1798,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  boasted  prosperity  and  happiness  which  Ireland  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
under  the  government  of  the  independent  parliament?  I  must  repeat,  Sir,  the 
observation  which  I  made  at  the  outset — that  the  evidence  of  sense,  the  evidence  of 
reason  ,the  evidence  of  experience  and  history ,  are  all  conclusive  ag^nst  the  disfcurlMBce 
of  the  legislative  Union. 

But  an  alarming  menace  is  held  out  to  us.  We  are  advised  to  consent  to  immediate 
repeal,  if  we  wish  to  avert  the  otherwise  certain  consequences  of  separation.  I»  for 
one,  am  not  disturbed  by  that  menace.  If  I  am  driven  to  make  a  choice  between 
such  dreadful  evils,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  shall  not  prefer  separation— com- 
j)lete  and  entire  separation — ^that  is,  the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  an  independent 
country,  under  a  distinct  form  of  government,  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  I  conceal 
from  myself  none  of  the  vast  evils  and  dangers  of  separation — the  imminent  hazard 
of  collision  between  tlie  two  countries — the  certain  diminution  to  each  of  its  power, 
influence,  prosperity,  and  social  happiness.  But  foreseeing  separation  to  be  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  repeal,  I  prefer  separation  now,  to  separation  embittered 
by  the  additional  animosities  of  a  protracted,  intermediate  struggle.  Separation,  too, 
has  this  advantage :  Powers  independent  of  each  other,  have  definite  relations — have 
mulnal  rights  prescribed  by  the  long-settled  code  of  the  law  of  nations ;  but  powers 
standing  in  the  relation  in  which,  after  repeal,  England  and  Ireland  would  hereafter 
stand  towarHs  eacli  other,  have  the  limits  of  their  respective  authorities  quite  unsettled, 
and  have  no  known  arbitration  to  refer  to  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  differ- 
ences. Whenever,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  repealers  shall  be  inevitable,  I  shall 
be  very  much  inclined  to  say  to  tUem,  *^  Gentlemen,  let  us  part  in  peace;  arrange 
your  own  form  of  government  for  Ireland ;  establish  a  republic  if  you  please,  or 
replace  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  (if  monarchy  he  more  acceptable  to  you)  the  descen- 
dants of  your  ancient  kings.'*  Not,  Sir,  that  I  would  presume  to  interfere  in  their 
clioice  of  a  sovereign ;  oh,  no !  I  would  carry  to  its  utmost  limit  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention ;  but,  speaking  as  an  impartial  and  disinterested  witness,  with  some 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
say  tiius  much :  that  if  the  throne  shall  be  Tacant,  I  know  no  one  better  entitled  to 
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fill  it  than  the  learned  member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr.  Feargns  O'Connor). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  prejudice  any  other  claim  tliat  may  be  advanced,  but,  in  return 
for  the  courtesy  which  1  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the  learned  member*  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  at  present  I  know  no  better  claim  to  the  monarchy  than  his.  I 
find  it  recorded  by  an  ancient  historian  of  Ireland,  whose  very  words  I  quote,  that 
shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Strongbow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  this  very 
unpleasant  circumstance  occurred:  ^^Dermot  Macmurrough,"  says  the  historian, 
*^  King  of  Leinster,  halt  and  lecherous,  vowed  dishonestly  to  serve  his  lust  on  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Mecth,  and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  allured  the  woman  so 
far,  that  she  condescended  to  be  stolen  away.  This  dishonourable  wrong  to  avenge 
O'Rorick,  the  king,  her  husband,  besought  assistance  of  Roderick  or  Roger  O'Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  at  that  time  general  monarch  of  all  Ireland."  From  this 
Roderick  O'Connor,  the  general  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  I  conclude  the  learned  gen- 
tleman is  descended.  Still,  8ir,  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  fact,  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  two  other  kings  in  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  a  king  of  Leinster 
and  a  king  of  Meath.  The  descendants  of  these  kings  may,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  prefer  their  claims ;  and  I  am  bound  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  candour  to 
confess,  notwithstanding  my  leaning  to  the  pretensions  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that  if 
these  claims  shall  be  preferred,  it  will  be  his  solemn  duty,  I  do  not  say  to  abdicate, 
I  do  not  say  to  dissolve  the  |fionarchy,  but  acting  on  this  valuable  precedent,  and  in 
the  very  words  of  the  present  motion,  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, "  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  monar- 
chies of  Meath  and  Leinster  was  effected :  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  those 
provinces,  and  upon  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  and  operatives  in  manufactures  in 
Connaught,  and  upon  the  ))robab1e  consequences  of  continuing  the  general  monarchy 
of  Ireland."  Now,  to  prove  still  further  my  perfect  good-will  towards  the  learned 
genrlenan,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous  efit)rts  In  the  cause  of  repeal,  I  have 
extracted  from  the  very  same  historian,  who  seems  to  establish  his  claim  to  the 
monarchy,  an  account  of  the  refined  and  impressive  ceremonial  which  was  observed 
in  Ireland  on  the  coronation  of  her  ancient  kings,  and  which  will,  of  course,  be 
revived  and  faithfully  adhered  to  in  the  person  of  the  learned  gentleman.  Accord- 
ing to  this  venerable  authority,  ^^  The  ancient  Irish  thus  used  to  crown  their  king. 
A  white  cow  was  brought  forth  which  the  king  mast  kill,  and  seeth  in  water  whole, 
and  bathe  himself  therein  stark  naked ;  then  sitting  in  the  same  caldron,  his  people 
about  him,  he  must  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  broth  wherein  he  sitteth,  without  cup 
or  dish  or  use  of  his  hand.  So  much  for  their  old  customs."  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
))lace  this  valuable  record  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  gentleman,  to  be  reserved  for 
future  use  if  occasion  should  require  it. 

One  more  appeal,  and  only  one,  I  will  make  to  the  House.  It  is  to  their  feelings, 
perhaps,  rather  than  to  their  cold  unimpassioned  judgment;  but  the 'foundations  of 
society  and  of  civil  government  are  weak  indeed,  unless  they  repose  upon  the  warm 
feelings  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  upon  the  dictates  of  sober  reason. 

Tliirty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Union — a 
short  period  if  you  count  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  it  is  a  period  into  which  the 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded.  It  includes  the  commencement  and  the  clone 
of  the  most  tremendous  conflict  which  ever  desolated  the  world;  in  the  course  of  which 
many  ancient  dynasties  were  overthrown,  and  every  country  of  Continental  Europe, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  exposed  to  invasion  and  the  occupation  of  a 
hostile  force.  Notwithstanding  the  then  recent  convulsions  in  Ireland — notwith- 
standing the  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  Union — the  United  Empire,  that  had 
been  incorporated  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  escaped  the 
calamities  to  which  other  nations  were  exposed.  The  extravagant  and  unreasoning 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  which  sent  half  a  million  of  men  across  the  continent,  to  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  never  ventured  to  assail  even  the  weakest  point  of  these  countries, 
lying  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  shores  of  France.  In  our  gallant  armies  no  dis- 
tinctions of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  were  known;  none  of  the  vile  jealousies  which 
this  motion,  if  successful,  would  generate,  impaired  the  energies  which  were  exerted 
by  all  in  defence  of  a  common  country.  That  country  did  not  bestow  its  rewards 
with  a  partial  hand:  it  never  enquired  the  place  of  birth  of  the  heroes  on  whom  it 
lavished  its  admiration  and  gratitude;  it  did  not,  because  they  were  Irishmecix  ^^^^^ 
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A  less  sincere  or  less  willing^  homage  to  the  glorious  memory  of  a  Ponsonby  and  a 
Pakeoham.  The  benefit  to  both  parts  of  the  empire  was  reciprocal.  We  gained 
the  full  contribution  of  Irish  valour  and  Irish  genius;  and  to  Irish  valour  and 
Irish  genius  was  opened  the  arena  of  the  world,  and  they  expanded  with  the  new 
and  boundless  horizon.  Ca^tlereagh  and  Canning  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with 
Pitt,  and  Grattan  took  his  place  in  the  great  contests  of  party,  by  the  side  of  Fox. 
The  migestic  oak  of  the  forest  was  transplanted,  but  it  shot  its  roots  deep  in  a  richer 
and  more  congenial  soil.  The  glowing  eloquence  of  Grattan  lost  nothing  of  its  spirit; 
but  it  was  chastened  by  a  milder  wisdom  and  a  more  comprehensiTe  benevolence, 
that  commanded,  not  merely  the  applause,  but  the  affectionate  esteem,  even  of  politi- 
cal opponents.  Above  all,  to  an  Irishman — ^to  that  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  the 
emphatic  words  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell),  **  eclipsed  his  military  victo- 
ries by  the  splendour  of  his  civil  triumphs," — to  him  was  committed,  with  the 
unanimous  assent  and  confidence  of  a  generous  country,  the  grcMt  and  glorious  task 
of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  world. 

The  peace  which  was  conquered  by  the  sword  of  Wellington,  was  settled  and  con* 
firmed  by  the  patient  and  conciliatory  wisdom  of  Castlereagb.  An  Irishman  was 
selected  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  Europe  that  united  empire,  which,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  been  incorporated  mainly  through  his  own  undaunted  exertions; 
and,  Sir,  there  was  not  one  British  heart  throughout  the  land  that  was  defiled  by  the 
base  and  sordid  spirit  of  national  jealousy — ^that  recollected,  with  a  grudging  and 
envious  feeling,  that  the  g^eat  parts  that  were  then  acting  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  were  committed,  not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  Irishmen. 

Oh  1  Sir,  who  b  that  Irishman  who  can  review  these  events,  who  can  reflect  on 
the  glorious  interval  that  passed  between  the  day  when  his  own  countryman,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  sea  on  the  rocks  of  Lisbon,  and 
saw  before  him  the  whole  of  Europe  lying  prostrate  in  subjugation  and  despondency; 
and  that  day  when,  having,  never  paused  in  the  career  of  victory,  he  had  broken 
every  fetter,  and  had  tum^  despair  into  triumph  and  into  joyP — Who  is  that  Irish- 
man,  who,  recollecting  these  thingfs,  has  the  spirit  and  tlie  heart  to  propose,  that  Ire- 
land shall  be  defrauded  for  the  future  of  her  share  of  such  high  achievements — that  to 
her  the  wide  avenues  of  civil  and  military  glory  shall  be  hereafter  closed — that  the 
faculties  and  energies  of  her  sons  shall  be  for  ever  stunted,  by  being  cramped  within 
the  paltry  limits  of  a  small  island?  Surely,  Sir,  we  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  brave,  who  died  in  defending  this  great  empire  from  dismemberment  by 
the  force  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  at  least  to  save  it  from  dismemberment  by  the 
ignoble  enemies  that  now  assail  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  roe  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  consideration  i< 
not  whether  you  shall  re-establish  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  Union, 
but  whether  you  shall  sever  a  connexion  that  has  subsisted  for  the  third  part  of  a 
century,  and  violently  disturb  the  new  relations  that  have  grown  up  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  was  indissoluble.  The  question,  whether  the  Union  ought  to 
have  taken  place,  is*perfectly  distinct  from  the  question,  whether,  having  taken  place, 
it  ought  to  be  dissolved.  Measures  have  been  enacted  in  the  interval.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  Parliamentary  reform  constituting  changes  in  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland,  which  never  probably  would  have  been  contemplated,  never  certainly 
could  have  been  safely  adopted,  had  Ireland  retabed  her  separate  legislature. 
Tliose  changes  oppose  new  obstacles,  in  addition  to  all  to  which  1  have  before  re- 
ferred, to  the  measure  of  repeal.  They  will  aggravate  every  danger  with  which 
the  system  of  government  that  existed  prior  to  the  Union  was  pregnant.  They  will 
destroy  every  check  upon  the  influence  of  numbers  and  physical  strength,  as  opinised 
to  the  influence  of  property,  and  station,  and  character. 

Beware  how  you  act  in  the  presumptuous  confidence  that  you  can  restore  by 
jutificial  devices  the  equilibrium  that  has  been  thus  disturbed — that  you  can  launch 
the  new  planet  into  the  social  system — can  set  bounds  to  its  librations— can  so  ad- 
just the  antagonist  forces  which  are  to  determine  its  oibit,  that  it  shall  neither  be 
drawn  back  into  violent  contact  with  the  mass  from  which  it  has  been  severed,  nor 
iame  through  the  void  of  space  a  lawless  and  eccentric  meteor.  To  do  this  is  far  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  your  limited  faculties — far  bevond  any  intelligence,  save  that  of 
the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Power  which  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and 
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ordained  the  laws  that  regulate  in  magnificeDt  harmony  the  moTements  of  count- 
lets  worlds. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Monday,  when  a  long  and  animated 
discussion  again  ensued, — ^followed  by  a  still  further  adjournment  to  the  29th 
instant:  after  another  evening*8  debate,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  O'Conneil's 
motion:  Ayes,  38;  Noes,  523;  migority  against  the  motion,  485. 


PENSION  LIST. 
Mat  5,  1834. 

Mr.  Harvey  rose,  and,  in  introducing  the,  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  stated 
that,  through  indisposition,  he  should  consume  as  little  of  the  time  of  the  House  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
after  reading  a  long  list  of  names  of  individuals,  then  in  the  receipt  of  pension,  and 
humorously  remarking  on  their  great  public  services,  concluded  by  reading  the 
following  motion : — '*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  would  be  g^racioiisly  pleased  to  direct  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  con- 
sideration of  each  pension,  as  it  appears  in  the  list  ordered  to  be  printed  by  his 
faithful  Commons  on  the  28 (h  of  August,  1883,  with  a  view  to  be  assured  that  such 
persons  only  are  in  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal 
munificence,  either  bv  services  rendered  to  the  Crown — the  performanoe  of  duties  to 
the  public — by  useful  discoveries  in  science— or  by  attainments  in  literature  and  the 
arts,  which  have  deserved  the  consideration  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of 
their  country." 

Mr.  Strutt  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  tdect 
committee. 

Lord  Althorp  in  a  brief  speech  signified  his  intention,  on  the  part  of  goveniment, 
to  oppose  both  the  motion  and  the  amendment. 

In  the  debate  which  ensued, — 

Sib  Robebt  Pesl  said,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
those  feelings  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spolLC  last  (Mr.  Hawkins),  ascribed  to 
members  ofhis  Migesty's  former  government.  I  cannot  say,  that  I  am  burning  witk 
indignation  at  the  charges  made  against  the  government  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
or  that  I  have  any  such  anxiety  to  vindicate  my  character  as  he  appears  to  suppose. 
To  not  one  of  those  charges  do  I  attach  the  slightest  importance ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
would  not  be  influenced  by  any  motives  of  false  delicacy  or  mistaken  honour  to  con- 
sent to  a  motion  that  I  believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  with  the  respeet 
which  we  owe  to  the  Crown.  Though  I  entirely  approve  of  the  manly  course  taken 
by  the  noble  lord  on  this  question — though  I  believe  that  he  is  perifectly  right  in 
resisting  both  motions,  and  though  I  heard  with  satisfaction  the  declaration,  worthy 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that,  pass  what  resolutions  you  pleased,  he  would  not 
be  the  servile  tool  to  execute  that  which  he  disapproved ;  though  I  willinjrly  re-edho 
that  sendment,  yet  I  owe  no  obligation  to  the  noble  lord  for  carrying  before  roe  his 
protecting  shield.  I  do  not  want  to  have  warded  off  from  me  any  censure  which 
this  motion  may  be  supposed  to  cast  on  former  administrations.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  bsue  of  this  debate  may  be.  I  know  it  is  confidently  predicted,  that  the  enquiry 
will  have  a  majority  in  its  favour.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  to  me  per- 
sonally it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  consequence.  With  regard  to  any  pension  on  that 
list  of'^whlch  I  have  cogniznnce,  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  nf  appearing 
before  any  tribunal.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  any;  and  all  of  which  I  know 
any  thing  were,  I  firmly  believe,  given  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  empowering  the  Crown  to  confer  them.  As  the  noble  lord  has  said,  this  is  a 
question  on  which  short  speeches  are  the  best.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  which  lies 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  question  before  us.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  modons  before  us,  which,  perhaps,  it  will  be  your  duty.  Sir,  in  point  of 
form,  to  put  from  the  chair;  but,  in  point  of  substance,  those  motions  have  been  already 
annihilated.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Derby  cut  from  under  him  the  ground 
on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  took  his  stand ;  and  the  speech  of  that  hon. 
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gentleman  performed  the  same  kind  service  for  the  hon.  member  for  Derby.    See  bow 
the  case  stands.     The  hon.  member  for  Colchester  proposes  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
advising  his  Majesty  to  revise  his  own  acts,  and  to  withdraw  those  pensions,  the 
continuance  of  which  his  Majesty  hud  himself  confirmed.     This  the  other  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposes  as  disrespectful  lo  the  sovereign,  and  at  variance  with  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  his  Majesty;  and  nothing  less  will  content  him,  than  to  give  to  such  a 
motion  a  direct  and  unqualified  negative.     Yes ;  a  negative.     No  previous  question, 
none  of  those  delicate  parliamentary  modes  of  getting  rid  of  an  unpleasant  motion 
aometimes  adopted ;  nothing  but  a  direct  and  unqualified  negative  will  satisfy  the 
bon.  member.    The  hon.  gentleman  very  justly  said,  that  the  motion  was  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  Crown ;  that,  if  the  question  were  to  have  been  raised  at 
kUtJl  should  have  been  raised  previously  to  the  settlement  of  the  Civil-list ;  and  that, 
a^4^'Mige3ty  himself  had  not  thoug-ht  proper  at  that  period  to  make  any  alteration, 
it  would  tot  be  becoming  in  the  House  of  Communs,  after  having  granted  to  his 
Majesty  the  means  of  conferring  those  pensions,  now  to  turn  round  upon  him,  and 
call  on  him  to  revoke  the  grants  of  his  royal  bounty.     How,  said  the  member  for 
Derby,  can  you,  with  any  consistency,  call  on  the  present  ministers,  who  adviised 
his  Majesty  to  make  this  arrangement,  now  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  recall  it?    liow 
could  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  decency,  adopt  such  a  course  ?    Now,  though  I 
certainly  think  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Strutt)  the  more  re- 
spectful of  the  two,  yet,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  objection  which 
the  hon.  member  himself.so  candidly  made  against  his  ov^  n  plan.     The  objection 
was  urged  with  great  force,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  fatal.     1  turned  round  several 
times  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech  to  friends  near  me,  and  said,  *'  Thb  is  an 
excellent  speech ;  but  what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  amendment  which  a  man  enter- 
taining those  sentiments  can  propose?*'     The  hon.  gentleman  over  and  over  again 
laid  down  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  in  the  strongest  manner  I  ever  heard.     He 
said  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Colchei>ter  would  not  only  be  disrespectful 
towards  the  Crown,  but  would  interfere  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  subject.     As 
the  hon.  gentleman  said,  what  security  would  there  be  for  property  of  any  kind,  if 
the  property  held  on  the  authority  of  recent  statutes  should  be  thus  violently  inter- 
fered with  ?    And  not  only,  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  did  he  oppose  this  on  the 
ground  of  justice,  but  he  opposed  it  also  on  the  ground  of  policy ;  for,  laid  he, 
nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  great  cause  of  gradual  refoim,  and  the 
amelioration  of  our  institutions,  than  to  encumber  it  with  the  odiam  of  acts  of  indi- 
vidual injustice;  and  unjust  it  certainly  would  be,  to  witlidraw  the  amounts  of  those 
pensions  from  their  existing  holders.     This  being  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
on  what  principle  does  he  ask  us  to  ap{K>int  a  select  committee  to  make  an  enquiry 
into  the  subject  of  those  pensions,  which  pensions  he  himself  would  hold  inviolate  ? 
As  he  refuted  the  reasoning  and  destroyed  the  motion  of  the  member  for  Colchester, 
so  with  equal  success*  has  that  hon.  member  dealt  with  the  reasoning  and  the  motion 
of  the  member  for  Derby.     For,  said  the  member  for  Colchester,  though  originally 
in  favour  of  an  enquiry,  subsequent  consideration  had  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
He  said,  that  when  he  thought  of  the  practical  results  of  such  a  measure — when  he 
thought  of  the  necessity  for  calling  before  such  a  tribunal  of  enquiry  innocent  ladies 
of  high  rank — when  he  thought  of  young  and  delicate  females  having  to  enquire 
through  the  purlieus  of  that  House  their  way  to  No.  13,  the  committee-room  to  which 
Ibey  were  to  be  called — there  appeared  to  be  something  so  revolting  to  the  feelings 
of  an  English  gentleman,  that,  though  he  had  at  first  approved  of  a  select  committee, 
the  vision  of  those  ladies  waiting  for  the  committee,  ot  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  be  chairman,  had  induced  him  to  abandon  his  original  intention, 
and  proceed  by  address.     The  hon.  member  for  Derby  tells  the  people  of  Englaml 
that  these  pensions  are  vested  rights,  and  yet  asks  for  an  examination  into  them,  in 
order  to  satisfy  pure  curiosity.     He  admits,  that  vou  can  save  nothing  by  it — that 
not  a  single  farthing  can  be  reduced ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  a  prying,  inquisitive 
love  of  scandal,  we  are  to  waste  the  public  time  in  a  select  committee.     But  I  ask 
that  hon.  gentleman,  whether,  if  I  admit  the  vested  interest  and  the  le^l  right,  and 
deny  the  power  to  withdraw  that  right,  is  it  just  to  draw  any  intermediate  fine  ?  la 
It  decent  for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  or  inclination  to  deny  the  right,  to  de- 
mand an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  grants,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
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holding  up  the  possessors  to  puhlic  indignation  ?  Of  all  proceedings  none  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  property  of  every  kind  than  this ;  for  what  could  have  a  more 
injurious  effect  upon  the  title  to  property  than  to  declare  that  the  owners  possess  it 
bv  legal  right,  and  at  the  same  time  to  damnify  the  possession  by  whispering  a  chaiige 
of  moral  turpitude  ?  It  would  be  better  to  address  the  Crown  to  rescind  its  own 
acts,  than  to  appoint  that  odious  select  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  enqui- 
ries which  can  be  of  no  possible  use  or  public  advantage.  The  whole  proceeding 
is,  indeed,  open  to  various  grounds  of  objection.  But,  above  all  other  objections  is 
this,  that  the  continuance  of  these  pensions  forms  part  of  the  existing  compact  between 
the  king  and  the  people.  And  under  what  circumstances  was  this  compact  made  ? 
Was  there  a  mere  unrequited  grant  of  a  sum  of  public  money  to  the  Grown  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  pensions?  Certainly  not.  In  1830,  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  resigned  to  his  people  revenues  that  had 
never  before  been  given  up  to  them.  His  Majesty  said, — *^  By  the  demise  of  my 
lamented  brother,  the  late  king,  the  Civil-list  revenue  has  expired.  I  place,  without 
reserve,  at  your  disposal  my  interest  in  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  in  those  funds 
which  may  be  derived  from  any  droits  of  the  Crown  or  Admiralty,  from  the  West- 
India  duties,  or  from  any  casual  revenues,  either  in  my  foreign  possessions,  or  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  surrendering  to  you  my  interest  in  revenues  which  have,  in 
former  settlements  of  the  Civil-list,  been  reserved  to  the  Crown,  I  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  evincing  my  entire  reliance  on  your  dutiful  attachment,  and  my  con- 
fidence that  you  will  cheerfully  provide  all  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  Crown."  And  what  was  to 
be  the  equivalent  for  the  revenues  then  for  the  first  time  so  liberally  given  up  ?  What 
but  the  civil-list  g^ranted  by  parliament  in  lieu  of  those  revenues?  What  were  the 
terms  in  which  the  Commons  replied  to  the  gracious  message  ?  *'  We  feel  it  our 
duty  to  express  to  bis  Majesty  our  unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  confidence  his  Ma- 
jesty has  reposed  in  us.**  This  was  the  address  which  you  then  presented,  and  now, 
by  way  of  showing  your  unfeigpned  gratitude  truly,  you  wish  to  present  a  second 
address,  four  short  years  only  after  the  first,  implying  that  you  have  done  wrong; 
that  the  provision  for  the  pension-list  ought  not  to  have  been  granted ;  and  that  the 
present  parliament  is  determined  to  rescind  the  eng^agement  of  the  former,  which 
was  conveyed  in  the  following  address: — ^*  We  make  acknowledgments  to  his  Ma- 
jesty for  the  surrender  of  his  interest  in  revenues  which  have,  in  former  settlement?, 
been  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  assure  his  Majesty  that  we  will  cheerfully  provide  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.'* 
The  construction  which  the  former  parliament  placed  on  this  g^ant  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact,  that  ;£75,000  was  placed  on  the  civil-list  for  pensions,  and  the  further 
sum  oi  i>85,()00  on  the  consolidated  fund.  That  which  I  read  just  now,  is  not 
binding  on  you  in  point  of  law.  It  is  only  an  addoess  to  the  king ;  but  what  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  parliament  has,  by  its  statute,  recognised  the  right  of  his  Mi^esty 
to  appropriate  these  sums  ?  The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  the  address,  containing 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  parliament  for  the  surrender  of  revenues  which 
had  never  been  surrendered  before,  and  the  assurance  that  his  Majesty  may,  with 
confidence,  rely  on  the  liberality  of  his  parliament:  and  then,  following  up  this 
principle,  there  is  this  enactment : — *'*'  It  shall  be  lawful  for  bis  Majesty  to  direct  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  £85^000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  in  pensions, 
at  tbe  pleasure  of  his  Majesty,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1881."  And  it  goes  on  to 
point  out  who  are  to  be  the  recipients.  The  next  clause  provides,  that  such  pen- 
sions shall  be  guaranteed  only  to,  or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  were  in  the 
receipt  or  enjoyment  of  them  at  the  period  of  his  Majesty's  accession,  or  who  pos- 
sessed pensions  which  were  charg^ble  on  the  hereditary  revenues  in  England  and 
Scotland,  &c.,  which  his  Majesty  had  graciously  surrendered ;  and  to  show  further 
how  clearly  the  vested  interest  of  the  parties  holding  pensions  is  recognised,  the 
next  clause  provides,  that  in  the  event  of  the  resumption  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
by  his  present  Majesty,  bis  heirs,  or  successors,  such  pensions  should  again  be- 
come chargeable  on  the  hereditary  revenues.  If,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  been  inclined  to  push  his  argument  a  little  further,  he  might 
fairly  have  contended,  that  the  persons  holding  pensions  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
pact are  entitled  to  their  continuance,  not  only  during  the  life  of  tbe  present 
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monarch,  bat  during  their  own  lives.     Indeed  it  must  be  quite  clear,  that  such  a 
provision  could  only  be  made  on  the  presumption  that  these  parties  were  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  these  pensions  during  their  lives.     And  by  whom  was  that  act  of 
parliament  passed?      By  the  very  parliament  that  passed  the  Reform  Bill — the 
parliament  elected  under  the  excitement  of  1831,  and  which  passed  the  Reform  Bill 
by  triumphant  majorities.     Is  it  then,  I  will  ask,  wise  to  impeach  the  solemn  decisions 
of  that  parliament ;  or  can  jou  safely  invalidate  one  decision  without  bringing  an- 
other into  question  ?     What  safety  can  there  be  for  property,  unless  you  hoUl  the 
laws  securing  it  in  respect?  A  g^reat  misconstruction  prevails  as  to  the  intentions  of 
parliament  with  respect  to  the  gpranting  of  pensions.      It  was  thought  expedient 
that  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  g^rant  pensions  should  be  limited  in  point  of  amount; 
but  you  laid  down  no  principle  on  which  the  pensions  should  be  g^ranted ;  nor  was 
it  ever  intended  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  selection  of 
the  objects  of  royal  bounty.      I  think  it  was  right  to  limit  the  Crown  in  point  of 
amount ;  and  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  limit  the  prerogative  yet  further — if  you 
think  the  monarchical  influence  so  strong  that  it  must  be  still  further  controlled*— 
you  have  the  abstract. right  to  control  it,  but  it  must  be  for  the  future  only.     When 
you  are  considering  interests  which  became  vested  in  tiroes  past,  you  must  look  to 
the  past  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  those  by  whom  these  vested  interests 
were  originally  created.   1  do  not  wish  to  pass  any  opinion  on  the  noble  lord's  resolu- 
tions of  the  18th  of  May,  which  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  pensions  should 
for  the  future  be  granted;    but  I  submit  that  a  former  parliament,  when  it  granted 
the  sum  of  £85,000  to  his  Majesty,  granted  it  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rewarding 
oHicial  service,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  Majesty  to  exercise  his  royal 
favour  and  bounty,  without  limitation  as  to  the  objects  of  that  bounty ;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  a  greater  injustice,  than  because  you  now  find  fault  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  pension-fund  was  granted  to  the  Crown,  that  you  should  turn  round  on 
the  ministers  who  acted  under  the  sanction  of  former  parliaments,  and  on  the  un- 
fortunate holders  of  pensions  themselves,  and  propose  that  they  shall  be  sacrificed 
to  your  new  notions  of  policy.      The  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion 
ventured  to  refer  to  Burke  as  his  authority.     1  was  surprised  at  that,  as  I  thought 
I  could  remember  more  than  one  passage  in  the  speeches  of  that  celebrated  states- 
man utterly  at  variance  with  the  princij^lbs  laid  down  to-night.     Nor  am  I  nustaken 
in  my  coiyecture.     I  have  not  trusted  to  my  memory ;  I  have  referred  to  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  I  shall  be  able,  by  a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  used  by  hlr, 
Burke  on  that  occasion,  to  show  that  his  authority  is  completely  against  those  who 
have  appealed  to  it.     Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  economical  reform,  says,  '*  I  do 
not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christmas,  to  take  away  any  pension.**    Now  (his, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  speech  on  the  principles  of  which  the  present  pension 
system  was  arranged.     Before  this  period,  the  Crown  had  an  unrestricted  right  of 
granting  pensions.     The  object  of  Mr.  Biiike*s  motion  was  to  limit  that  right;  lie 
at  the  time  representing  the  popular  feelings  on  that  point.     This,  therefore,  is  the 
most  impartial  and  disinterested  testimony  which  I  can  adduce  to  support  my  state- 
ment of  the  construction  put  at  that  time  upon  the  right  of  the  Crown.     Mr.  Burke 
says — **  I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  you  before  Christmas,  to  take  away  any  pension. 
I  know  that  the  public  seem  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  such  of  them  as  shall  appear 
unmerited.     As  a  censorial  act,  and  punishment  of  an  abuse,  it  might  answer  some 
purpose.     But  this  can  make  no  part  of  my  plan.     I  mean  to  proceed  by  bill,  and 
I  cannot  stop  for  such  an  enquiry.     I  know  some  gentlemen  may  blame  me.     It  is 
with  great  submission  to  better  judgments,  that  I  recommend  it  to  consideration, 
that  a  critical  retrospective  exa'mination  of  the  pension-list,  upon  the  principle  of 
merit,  can  never  serve  for  my  basis.      It  cannot  answer,  according  to  my  plan,  any 
effectual  purpose  of  economy,  or  of  future  permanent  reformation.     The  process  in 
any  way,  will  be  entangled  and  diflScult ;  and  it  will  be  infinitely  slow.    There  is  a 
danger,  that  if  we  turn  our  line  of  march,  now  directed  towards  the  grand  object* 
into  this  more  laborious  than  useful  detail  of  operations,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  our 
end.     The  king,  Sir,  has  been,  by  the  constitution,  appointed  sole  judge  of  the  merit 
for  which  a  pension  is  to  be  given."    I  beg  the  House  will  mark  that  passage.     We 
have  a  right,  undoubtedly,  to  canvass  this,  as  we  have  to  canvass  every  act  of  govern- 
ment, if  there  be  the  suspicion  of  corruption  or  abuse,  but  we  have  not  the  right  tp 
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canvass  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  grant  of  any  particular  pension,  merely 
because  we  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  merit  in  the  grantee.  If  we  nave  that  right 
—we,  and  not  the  Crown,  hecome  the  judges  of  merit,  and  the  dispensers  of  favour. 
**•  But  there  is  a  material  difference,"  Mr.  Hurke  continued,  ^*  between  an  office  to  be 
reformed,  and  a  pension  taken  away  fur  demerit.  In  the  former  case  no  charge  is 
implied  against  the  holder ;  in  the  latter  his  character  is  slurred,  as  well  as  his  lawful 
emolument  affected."  But  what  says  Mr.  Burke  in  the  supposed  case  of  a  person 
really  possessing  an  unmerited  pension  f  He  says — *^  If  in  this  examination  we  pro- 
ceed methodically,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and  prejudice,  vive 
must  take  the  pensions  in  order  of  time,  or  merely  alphabetically.  The  very  first 
pension  to  which  we  come,  in  either  of  these  ways,  may  appear  the  most  grossly 
unmerited  of  any.  But  the  minister  may  very  possibly  show,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  putting  on  this  pension — that  it  was  prior  in  time  to  bis  administration — thai 
the  minister  who  laid  it  on  is  dead ;  and  then  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  pensioner 
himself,  and  plunged  into  all  our  former  difficulties.  Abuses,  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt 
not,  would  appear,  and  to  the  correction  of  which  I  would  readily  give  my  hand , 
but  when  I  consiiler  that  pensions  have  not  generally  been  affected  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  ministr}',  as  I  know  not  where  such  enquiries  would  stop,  and  as  absence  of 
merit  is  a  negative  and  loose  thing,  one  might  bo  led  to  derange  the  order  of  families, 
founded  on  the^  probable  continuance  of  this  kind  of  income.  I  might  hiurt  children 
— I  might  injure  creditors.  I  really  think  it  the  more  prudent  course  not  to  follow 
the  letter  of  the  petitions.  If  we  fix  this  mode  of  enquiry  as  a  basis,  we  shall,  I  fear, 
end  as  parliament  has  often  ended  under  similar  circumstances.  There  will  be  great 
delay — much  confusion — much  inequality  in  our  proceedings."  Is  it  not  quite  clear 
from  this,  that  no  restriction  was  intended  to  be  laid  on  the  selection  of  persons  to 
whom  pensions  were  to  be  granted?  Mr.  Burke  expressly  states,  that  for  the  reasons 
above  given  he  wai  vci  that  mode  of  proceeding  as  part  of  his  plan ;  for  it  is  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  when  he  knows  of  an  establishment  which  may  bo  subservient  to  useful 
purposes,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  j^ower,  ia  liable  to  a 
▼ery  great  perversion  from  tht^se  purposes,  he  would  limit  the  quantity  of  power 
which  might  be  so  abused,  but  not  attempt  to  fetter  the  exercise  in  detail,  of  the 
power  which  he  actually  confided.  If  you  require  any  further  proof,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  if  parliament  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
limiting  pensions  to  public  services,  that  accounts  would  have  been  called  for  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  such  accounts  would  have  formed  constant  themes  for  angry 
discussions  between  contending  parties.  Other  acts  have  been  passed  by  parliament, 
and  other  funds  provided  to  enable  the  Crown  to  reward  official  services — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Superannuation  act,  and  the  act  enabling  his  Majesty  to  reward  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  Pensions  act  has  always  remained  untouched.  And  although 
you  may  think  that  the  Crown  may  have  been  occasionally  lavish  in  its  gprants,  you 
cannot  assert  with  truth,  that  the  pension-fund  has  ever  been  applied  with  any 
corrupt  view  of  influencing  votes,  or  procuring  support  in  parliament.  There  is  the 
list  open  to  public  inspection,  and  it  woidd  not  be  difficult  to  prove  it,  if  it  were  the 
case.  Up,  then,  to  the  vear  1830,  parliament  and  ministers  acted  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Grown  had  an  unrestricted  right  to  select  for  pensions  on  the  civil 
list,  those  whom  the  Crown  regarded  with  favour;  that  it  was  not  an  indispensable 
condition,  that  the  receiver  of  a  pension  should  have  rendered  what  we  call  pnblic 
service;  and  I  submit,  therefore,  that  either  now  to  address  the  Crown,  or  to 
appoint  a  select  committee,  would  be  an  act  of  most  manifest  injijstice.  I  deny,  too, 
that  the  Tory  ministry'  are  liable  to  the  chaige  of  corruption  in  the  disposal  of 
pensions,  or  that  they  abused  the  intention  of  the  pension-list  in  occasionally 
advising  his  Majesty  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  official  arrange- 
ments. You  are  now  going  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  power  of  bestowing  rewards 
for  service  which  was  once  considered  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  The 
object  of  your  present  labours  seems  to  be  to  ascertain  at  what  rate  public  men  can 
be  invited  into  the  public  service  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the  least 
possible  inducements.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  depriving  every  public  man  of  these 
advantages  of  office,  which  formerly  operated  as  some  temptation  to  him  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  public,  I  know'not.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  invite 
grreat  talent  into  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  I  hope  you  are  takwg  a  eome  t%n^^^*^ 
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pennaneotly  ensure  the  devotion  to  the  public  service  of  those  in  whom  the  publie 
can  place  confidence.  That,  however,  is  quite  a  different  question  from  the  present. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  king^s  ministers  have  acted,  in  reference  to  that 
act  of  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  the  construction  which  I  have  put  upon  it.  If 
you  institute  an  enquiry,  I  doubt  not  but  you  may  find  some  instances  in  which  a 
minister  has  rewarded  the  faithful  services  of  those  who  have  acted  under  him  in 
situations  implying  the  utmost  confidence.  You  will  find,  perhaps,  that  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  of  a  minister  has  rvKseived  some  marks  of  his 
acknowledgment  for  services — whicn,  whatever  be  the  name  by  whidi  they  are 
called,  are  in  truth  public  services,  if  they  assist  a  minister  in  the  execution  of  high 
responsible  functions.  Review  the  history  of  the  public  men  who  have  influenced 
the  affairs  of  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Begin  with  Mr.  Fox.  How 
long  did  Mr.  Fox  serve  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  before  he  died  ?  A  few  short 
months.  Then  came  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  believe,  by 
the  labours  and  anxieties  of  office.  Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Mr.  Perceval  was  succeeded  in  this  House  by 
t«ord  Castlereagh,  whose  untimely  fate  was  as  much  brought  on  by  his  devotion  to 
the  public  service  of  the  country,  as  if  he  had  suffered  in  her  cause  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Mr.  Canning  survived  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  prime  minister 
scarcely  half  a  year.  When  we  recaU  to  our  recollection  the  splendid  abilities  of 
these  individuals,  the  great  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  state — when  we 
consider  how  many  of  them  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country — I 
ask  you  whether  you  think  it  would  be  decorous  or  just  to  revoke  the  acts  by  which 
they  may  have  rewarded  services  that  soothed  the  anxieties  and  lengthened  the  toil 
under  which  they  sank.  [^*  Hear!  Hear  I "]  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  un- 
generous cheer ;  it  would  insinuate  that  such  men  as  1  have  named  may  have  abused 
the  pension- fund  for  the  promotion  of  some  paltry  personal  objects,  or  the  gratification 
of  unworthy  passions.  I  am  proud  of  the  censure  and  of  the  sneers  of  those  who 
»cao  harbour  such  suspicions,  and  rejoice  therefore  to  hear  the  expression  of  them. 
"I  efaallenge  you  to  produce  the  instance  in  which  there  his  been  a  corrupt  appro- 
priation of  the  pension-fund.  I  admit  that  pensions  have  been  granted  as  acts  of 
royal  favour,  without  reference  to  what  you  call  public  service.  I  assert,  that  the 
Crown  had  a  right  so  to  grant  them,  that  parliament  conferred  tliat  right,  and 
uniformly  acquiesced  in  its  exercise;  and  that  those,  therefore,  who  have  been  the 
objects  of  the  royal  favour  cannot  justly  be  made  the  victims  of  your  new  views  of 
public  policy,  and  public  justice. 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided  on  the  original  motion : — Ayes,  148; 
Noes,  390;  m^ority,  242. 

The  House  divided  again  on  Mr.  Strutt^s  amendment ;  Ayes,  230 ;  Noes,  31 1 ; 
majority,  81. 
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JoKB  20,  1834. 

Mr.  George  Wood  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  admitting  Dissenters 
to  the  Universities. 

Mr.  Estcourt,  after  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  bill  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  most  valued  institutions  of  the  country,  to  the  safety  of  the  monarchy,  uid 
the  welfare  of  the  empire,  moved  as  an  amendment,  *'That  the  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.** 

Mr.  Herbert  seconded  the  amendment 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which, — 

SiB  RonsBT  PxKL  felt  bound  to  say,  that  no  modification  which  the  bill  was  likely 
to  receive  or  could  receive,  would  reconcile  him  to  g^ve  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  b&<«d.  He  regretted  much  that  the  hon.  member,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  had  not  attended  hitherto  to  the  frequent  appeals  that  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  explained  to  the  House  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  what  was  the  construction  to  be  applied  to  several  of  its  leading  provisions. 
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Ai  be  understood  the  bill,  the  effect  of  it  was  this : — It  first  recognised,  in  the  pre- 
arable,  the  advantages  of  academic  education,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  its 
extension  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects ;  it  then  recited  that  many  sincere 
and  conscientious  men  were  excluded  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  thereof  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  religious  doctrine,  or  to  declarations 
of  opinions  respecting  modes  of  faith  and  worship;  and  then  it  contained  an  enact- 
ment which  gave  a  positive  statutable  right  to  every  Dissenter,  be  he  Jew,  Infidel, 
or  of  no  religion  at  all,  to  demand  his  admission  to  an  University,  unless  immorality 
or  ignorance  could  be  alleged  against  him.  The  bill  then  went  on,  *'And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  no  statute,  Law,  ordinance,  decree,  or  g^race  made  or  passed  by 
any  authority  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  said  Universities,  or  in  any  of  the  Colleges 
or  Ualls  within  the  same,  shall  in  any  manner  obstruct,  limit,  or  qualify  the  plain 
intent  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  foregoing  enactments ;  but  such  statute,  law, 
ordinance,  decree,  or  grace  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  void  and  of  no  effect.** 
Now,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  clause  ?  Surely,  the  obvious  meaning  of  it  was, 
that  Dissenters,  without  reference  to  religious  tenets,  should  have  the  right  of  enter- 
ing the  University,  and  that,  if  any  College  or  Hall  should  attempt  to  adhere  to  an 
existing  statute,  or  should  attempt  to  pass  a  statute  hereafter  making  attendance  at 
divine  worship  in  such  College  or  Hall  requisite,  that  statute  should  be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  George  Wood  said,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  totally  mistook  the  intention  of 
the  clause.     It  was  never  contemplated  to  apply  it  to  any  such  purpose.  . 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Why,  I  read  the  very  words  of  the  clause.  Here  was  a  gentle- 
man who  proposed  to  deprive  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  that 
control  over  the  education  of  the  country  which  they  had  exercised  so  beneficially 
for  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  who  undertook  to  violate  every 
privilege  which  as  corporations  they  possessed,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  director  of  education  at  both  the  Universities,  who  drew  up  a  bill  for  their 
regulation  which  no  man  of  common  sense  could  understand.  What,  then,  he  asked, 
was  the  true  interpretation  of  the  clajise  f  Did  the  hon.  member,  after  recognising 
in  the  preamble  of  his  bill  the  advantage  of  an  academic  education,  and  after  urging 
that  all  men  of  every  description  of  religious  opinions  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  that  education — did  he  mean  to  say,  that  if  there  were  statutes  at  present 
in  existence  in  any  College  or  Hall  which  rendered  compulsory,  or  gave  the  right 
of  hereafter  rendering  compulsory,  on  all  students,  attendance  at  Divine  worship, 
such  statute  was  to  remain  in  force;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  did  he  mean 
to  say,  that  the  Dissenter  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  very  first  enacting 
clause  in  his  bill  ?  Was  there  to  be  a  right  in  the  Colleges  to  enjoin  Divine  wor- 
ship or  not?  The  hon.  member,  the  author  of  the  bill,  said  there  should  be  such  a 
right.  The  Colleges  and  Halls  at  the  Universities  did  at  present  enjoin  attendance 
on  Divine  worship.  Were  they  to  lose  the  power  to  require  attendance,  or  did 
the  hon.  member  propose  leaving  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls  the  right  of  enforcing 
existing  statutes,  and  of  making  future  regulations  to  the  same  effect  ?  If  the  hon. 
member  said,  that,  after  passing  the  bill,  the  Colleges  and  Halls  were  to  continue 
to  enjoin  and  require  attendance  at  divine  worship,  then  he  contradicted  the  pream- 
ble of  his  own  bill.  Would  the  hon.  member  state  what  he  did  mean  by  the  clause 
which  he  had  already  read?  If  the  laws  now  in  existence  at  the  Universities  were 
enforced,  or  if  future  statutes  were  passed  compelling  the  students  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  or  attend  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  bill  would  be  completely  defeated.  He  interpreted  the  clause  to  imply,  that 
the  right  of  enjoining  divine  worship  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Colleges  to 
which  Dissenters  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission,  and  to  such  a  clause  he,  for 
one,  never  could  or  would  give  his  assent.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  a  very 
wide  one;  and  he  would  therefore  limit  his  observations  to  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  arguments  he  had  heard  had  not  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind 
favourable  to  the  hill,  and  why  he  intended  to  resist  it  altogether.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said,  that  the 
whole  of  the  objections  against  the  bill  partook  of  the  nature  of  that  clamour  which 
was  raised  against  it  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  which  proceeded  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  present  was  one  of  a  series  of  measures  aimed  at  the  existence 
of  the  Established  Church.     He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  he  considered  it  in  that 
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light.  It  Tvas  impossible  for  him  to  read  the  declaration  which  was  made  on  the  9fh 
of  this  month,  aud  put  forward  by  the  delegates  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which  thejr 
expressly  declared,  that,  although  they  did  not  seek  any  participation  in  the  estates 
of  the  Established  Church  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  emolument,  yet  they  claimed  as 
a  right  the  severance  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  appropriation  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  secular  purposes ;  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  for  him  to 
read  that  declaration  without  having  some  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  designs  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  some  fears  as  to  the  real  objects  proposed  to  be  obtained  bj  bills 
such  us  this.  He  was  compelled  to  recollect,  that  various  other  measures  of  an 
analogous  character  were  at  present  before  the  House.  What,  lie  would  ask,  did 
the  noble  lord  intend  to  do  with  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church- rates  ?  The 
period  of  the  session  was  now  far  advanced.  That  bill  was  not  beneficial  to  the 
Chui*ch  ;  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  substitute  which  was  not  to  the  liking 
of  the  Dissenters.  Did  the  noble  lord  intend  to  persevere  in  that  bill  or  not  r 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  convert  it  into  law,  it  was  a  bill  which,  by  condemning  the 
Church-rates,  would  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  their  collection,  and  provide  no 
substitute  for  them.  There  was  also  another  measure  before  the  House,  relating  to 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  deeply  affected  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  admitted,  that  it  might  be  right  to  give  to  tlie 
Dissenters  a  separate  registration  for  their  own  congregations;  but  it  was  ratlier  loo 
much  to  take  from  the  Established  Church  the  registration  of  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  of  its  own  members.  With  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  Church- 
property,  he  could  not  help  recollecting  that  they  were  at  present  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  what  were  the  views  on  that  subject  of  his  Miyesty's  ministers. 
He  did  not  profess  to  give  any  opinion  of  his  own  en  the  abstract  merits  of  these 
different  questions ;  but  they  appeared  to  him,  one  and  all  of  them,  to  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  oonnder  them 
separately,  not  upon  their  own  abstract  merits,  but  as  forming  parts  of  a  whole.  He 
was  uncertain  what  meaning  he  ought  to  attach  to  the.  third  clause  of  the  bill,  tSter 
the  positive  contradiction  of  its  palpable  meaning  winch  had  been  g^ven  to  it  by  the 
hon.  member  who  had  framed  it.  This,  however,  he  wonld  say,  that  ndthing  ^onld 
bd  more  surprising  to  the  Cambridge  petitioners  than  the  answers  which  had  been 
given  by  this  bill  to  theit  petition.  The  petitioners  called  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  laudable  customs  of  their  University ;  but  he  did  not  think  the 
right  of  a  Jew  to  be  admitted  at  Christ  Church,  or  of  an  Unitarian  to  be  admitted 
at  Trinity,  was  one  of  those  ancient  laws  and  laudable  customs.  When  he  read  the 
last  part  of  their  petition,  which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — **  Your 
petitioners  disclaim  all  intention  of  heneby  interfering,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  private  statutes  and  regulations  of  individual  colleges,  founded,  as  those  colleges 
are,  on  specific  benefactions,  and  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  of  which  the  respective 
heads  and  fellows  are  the  legal  and  natural  guardians  ;*'  and  when  he  contrasted  it 
vrith  the  third  clause,  which  declared  that  the  statutes  of  the  University  were  not  to 
limit  this  act,  he  thought  that  the  first  feeling  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  heads  and  fellows  of  a  college  were  its  legal  and  natural  guardians 
would  be  one  of  deep  regret  that  they  had  not  postponed  their  petition  for  future 
consideration.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said,  **  1  have  compared  the  system  which 
prevails  at  the  English  Universities  with  that  which  prevails  in  America,  in  GermanT, 
and  in  other  countries ;  and  though  I  admit  that  they  have  all  produced  many 
eminent  men,  I  yet  must  claim  for  the  Universities  of  my  own  country  a  superiority 
over  ihcm  in  all  the  distinctions  of  literature  and  science.**  Now,  he  would  ask  his 
rif^ht  hon.  friend  what  was  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the  Universities  of 
England  and  those  of  every  other  country  ?  It  was  religion.  It  was  in  vain  to  deny 
that  i)osition.  It  had  been  said,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
Universities  of  England  were  not  theological  seminaries,  and  that  they  did  not  limit 
their  instruction  to  theological  subjects.  But  if  these  were  the  only  learned  bodies 
in  the  state  which  supplied  instructions  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Englam), 
— if  49-50ths  of  its  pastors  received  their  education  within  their  walls, — if  there  wasa 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  exclude  from  the  Chnreh  all  persons  save  those 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  Universities,  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  Universities 
were  schools  of  tlieolngical  learnings    They  certainly  united  instruction  in  polite 
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letters  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  with  theological  learoing,  and  they  embraced  in 
one  common  system  of  education  the  future  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  future  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  and  the  landed  proprietors  by  whom  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
was  hereafter  to  be  exercised.  'I'hey  sent  fonii  from  their  schools  such  men  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Herbert),  waj  had  repaid  tiie  obligations  which  he 
owed  to  the  University,  not  only  by  the  talems  which  he  had  that  night  displayed 
in  its  d^ence,  but  also  by  the  example  which  he  had  set  as  an  English  gentleman, 
of  his  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  religion.  If  he  were  told  that  a  new  principle 
was  to  be  adopted  in  tlie  Universities,  that  religious  instruction  was  to  be  no  part  of 
their  system,  then  he  would  tell  them  in  return  what  would  be  the  consequence. 
The  Dissenters  would  not  have  the  benefit  from  their  admission  into  the  Universities 
which  was  now  anticipated.  Those  institutions  would  be  robbed  by  their  admissioTi 
•f  the  principle,  which  was  the  charm  and  essence  of  their  existence ;  and  the  Dis- 
senters would  not  obtain  those  advantages  the  bill  professed  to  give  them.  If  religious 
instruction  were  discountenanced  within  them,  could  they  long  continue  to  be  the 
nursing-places  for  a  body  of  pious  and  well* educated  clergymen?  Could  they  be 
those  renowned  places  for  education  which  were  now  honoured  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe?  With  all  religions  sheltered  within  their  walls,  would  not  the  different 
colleges  be  soon  embittered  by  dissensions  arising  out  of  religious  i-ontroversy  ?  It 
had  lilcewise  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  Dissenters  had  already  been 
admitted  to  the  Universities ;  and  this  question  had  been  asked,  ''  What  harm  had 
b^n  done  by  their  admission?'^  To  that  question  be  would  reply  by  another : —  *^  In 
what  numbers  have  the  Dissenters  been  admitted  ?  Are  there  now  twenty  Dissenters 
in  both  the  Universities  ?  If  there  were  twenty  Dissenters  in  the  Universities,  he 
believed  that  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  not  known  there  as  Dissenters.  How 
were  they  known  to  be  Dissenters  ?  They  might  be  the  sons  of  Dissenters ;  but  you 
could  not  call  upon  them  for  a  declaration  of  faith,  until  the  time  came  for  their 
taking  their  degrees.  They  conformed  to  all  the  discipline  of  the  Colleges ;  and 
that  led  him  to  ask  the  hon.  member  for  South  Lancashire,  whether  he  intended  to 
insist  upon  Dissenters  attending  divine  service  according  to  the  discipline  of  their 
respective  Colleges?  [Mr.  George  Wood: — Yes.]  ^'Then  I  will  not  (said  the 
rignt  hon.  baronet)  offer  to  the  Universities  the  mockery  which  you  propose  I  will 
cot  say  to  the  Dispenter,  ^*  I  will  remove  from  you  all  distinctions  arising  out  of' 
difference  of  religion,''  and  then  turn  round  upon  him  when  I  have  got  him  to  the 
University  and  say,  ^*  Now  I  have  got  yen  ;  I  will  compel  you  to  attend  night  and* 
morning  at  the  chapel.  I  will  compel  you  to  attend  to  the  theological  lec- 
tures, wBich  even  call  in  question  the  religion  which  you  profess.*'  According 
to  the  present  system,  the  Dissenter  being  admitted  to  the  College  by  connivance, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  students,  and  there  was 
a  hope  even  that  ultimately  he  might  conform  to  its  doctrines ;  but  if  the  present 
bill  once  passed,  that  hope  was  at  an  end  ;  the  Dissenters  would  be  distinguished 
from  the  Churchmen,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  manifested  among  the  youth, 
wculd  only  cherish  the  seeds  of  permanent  dissension.  The  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber who  spoke  last  told  the  House,  that  the  Dissenters  were  refused  all  honours  ut 
the  Universities.  Now,  it  might  be  presumptuous  in  a  man  like  him,  who  had  not 
been  educatetl  at  Cambridge  to  set  himself  up  against  one  \vho  for  twenty-five  years 
had  taken  part  in  its  instruction.  But  he  took  interest  enough  in  the  affairs  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  know,  that  in  this  very  year  a  Dissenter  bad  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  his  examination.  The  hon.  gentleman  might  shake  his  head  in 
doubt,  but  such  most  certainly  was  the  fact,  as  he  would  find  on  enquiry.  He  had 
lieard  much  of  the  liberality  of  the  examinations  at  Cambridge:  but  such  liberality 
as  the  hon.  Professor  had  mentioned  he  had  never  before  heard  of.  K  he  was  ever 
to  be  submitted  to  public  examination,  he  hoped  that  the  learned  Professor  opposite 
might  be  his  examiner^  He  did  not  however  see  why  an  examination  conducted  by 
a  series  of  papers,  printed  and  written,  might  not  be  as  stringent  as  a  vivd  voce 
examination.  But  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  pass  by  questions  which  he  did 
not  like,  and  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  pretend  religious  scruples  whenever  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  proper  answer  to  them,  he  thought  that  the  examioation  would 
vot  be  attended  with  any  great  difficulty.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that  this  mode 
of  ezanuDation.  was  not  usual.    He  wotUd  ask  the  hon.  member,  was  it  usual| 
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wore  the  young  men  at  liberty  to  pass  by  a  question  which  they  coald  not  answer 
to  one  which  tliey  could?  [Mr.  Pry  me: — Yes.]  He  would  not  then  pnrsiie  that 
subject  any  further.  He  had  already  said,  that  the  present  system  atTorded  an 
opportunity  of  attaching  the  Dissenter  to  the  Universities;  but  when  he  waa 
admitted  there  upon  his  statutable  right,  then  you  would  multiply  the  difficulty  of 
his  adhering  to  your  church,  without  branding  his  forehead  with  the  title  of 
a  recreant  to  his  uuth.  He  would  proceed  to  the  observations  of  the  late  Secre> 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  readiness  of  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  was  a  strong  inducemeot 
to  every  body  who  opposed  it  to  reconsider  their  opinion.  He  was  likewise  bound 
to  say,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  true  and  sincere  friend  to  the 
Church  of  England;  and,  to  prove  that  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  House,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  made  the  splendid  sacri- 
fice which  he  had  recently  made  on  behalf  of  his  principles.  He  was  not,  however, 
satisfied  by  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  and  even  if  the 
bill  were  modified  as  that  right  hon.  gentleman  wished — and  at  the  third  reading  he 
was  certain  that  those  modifications  would  be  opposed  by  the  Dissenters — he  should 
still  be  compelled  to  oppose  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  would  admit 
the  Dissenters  to  degrees,  and  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  instruction. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  find  as  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  that  position  as  he  now  felt  in  maintaining  the  principle  laid  down  to 
the  bill.  He  would  proceed  to  notice  an  observation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
— he  could  scarcely  c^ftll  it  an  argument — which  had  been  loudly  cheenid  by  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  subscription  of  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles  by  young  men  on  their  matriculation  at  Oxford.  Now,  there  might 
be  g^eat  objections  to  that  practice;  but  that  was  not  the  question  then  before  the 
House.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  material  that  the  answers,  as 
respected  a  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  should  be  given  before  admission; 
and  he  might  observe,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  had  the  complete  power  to  post- 
pone the  period  at  which  those  answers  should  be  given,  although  it  might  ultimately 
require  them.  But,  supposing  that  Oxford  were  to  adopt  the  practice  of  Cambridge^ 
and  to  require  only  that  the  student,  on  entering,  should  declare  that  he  was  a 
bond  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  what  respect  would  that  benefit 
the  Dissenter?  Could  persons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  England,  upon 
seeking  matriculation,  deliberately  declare  that  they  were  bond  fide  members  of  the 
Church  of  England?  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  reference  had  been  made  to 
the  attendance  at  college  chapel;  and  it  had  been  said,  that  that  attendance  shouKl 
not  be  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  college  diSiciplino;  but  if  there  were  any  incon- 
venience on  that  score,  the  University  could  apply  a  remedy — it  might  diminish 
or  change  the  hours  of  attendance.  After  all,  the  main  question  was  this — shall 
there  continue,  &s  a  part  of  the  academical  education  afforded  at  the  Universities,  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  to 
apply  himself  to  instruction  in  religious  matters?  That  was  the  real  question; 
and  all  the  other  points  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  were  mere 
matters  of  detail,  and  wholly  apart  from  the  great  principle  involved  in  the  present 
measure,  namely,  the  continuance  of  the  two  Universities  on  that  footing  upon 
which  they  had  rested  ever  since  the  Reformation; — the  question  was,  shall  that  be 
adhered  to,  or  shall  it  not  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  was  willing  to 
admit  Dissenters  to  degrees,  and  to  all  the  civil  advantages  which  those  degreea 
could  confer.  Now,  suppose  that  step  gained,  would  not  the  claims  of  the  Dissen- 
ted to  further  advantages  connected  with  the  Universities  be  quite  as  good  after 
that  concession  as  before?  Might  he  not  lay  claim  to  the  same  rights,  and  upon 
the  very  same  grounds  might  he  not  insist,  with  as  much  show  of  reason  then 
a^  now,  upon  being  admitted  to  all  immunities  not  necessarily  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  offices  or  preferments  ?  The  degree  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
proposed  to  give  him  would  be  a  degree  of  inferior  value,  and,  as  such,  it  wonU 
prove  unacceptable,  certainly  unsatisfying,  and  perhaps  be  considered  quite  at 
mortifying,  as  his  present  exclusion.  Ilow  could  they,  after  that,  refuse  the  further 
demands  of  the  Dissenting  body?  Could  they  say  to  the  Dissenters,  **  We  batre 
granted  you  this  limited  privilege,  but  we  will  grant  nothing  further.    We  have  ad* 
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mitted  you  to  take  degrees,  but  you  shall  ^till  be  a  separate  class.  We  will  alloir 
you  to  acquire  honours,  but  yon  shall  have  no  power  to  (control  the  future  destinies 
or  future  instruction  of  the  University  ?"  His  experience  jhowed  him,  that  conces« 
sion  of  that  kind  was  a  slippery  ground  to  stand  upon.  It  .%ould  not  be,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  represented,  a  deprivation  of  eccl  ssiastical  privileges,  but 
a  formation  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  Universities  into  a  separate  class,  who  never 
would  remain  contented  with  the  mere  empty  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but  would 
continue  to  strive  after — nay,  peremptorily  to  demand — a  perfect  equality  in  all  things 
not  necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  He  would  put  the  case  of  two 
students  intending  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  one  a  Dissenter,  the 
other  a  member  of  the  Churoh  of  England;  either  might  have,  he  would  suppose^ 
a  lay  fellowship,  if  the  religious  scruples  of  one  of  them  had  not  happened  to 
stand  in  the  way.  The  Dissenter  might  stand  more  in  need  of  such  fellowship.  He 
would  then  put  it  to  the  right  hnn.  gentleman  to  say,  how  he  could,  upon  his  own 
principles,  refuse  the  claim  of  the  Dissenter  to  a  collegiate  advantage  not  necessarily 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  aflairs  ? — by  what  right  could  he  establish  such  an  in* 
vidious  distinction  on  a  matter  merely  of  civil  benefit  and  advantage?  To  his  mind 
it  did  appear  infinitely  more  rational  and  consistent  to  proceed  according  to  the  re* 
commendation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  and  grant  to  the  Dissenters  a  full 
and  equal  participation  in  all  the  advanta^  of  the  Universities  not  necessarily  of 
an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  character.  As  he  before  observed,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  condense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  he  could  the  few  observationii 
which,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  should  feel  himself  warranted  in  submitting 
to  the  House.  He  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in  showing,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
arguments  of  the  last  speaker,  or  in  those  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge^ 
to  warrant  any  change  in  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  pre^ 
sent  question,  or  that  what  they  had  said  was,  in  any  respect,  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  But  he  could  not,  upon  an  occasion  like  that, 
avoid  taking  an  extended  view  of  the  question  which  they  had  to  decide.  They 
had  but  a  short  time  since  removed  all  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  the  Dissent* 
ers  laboured  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  thev  had  g^ven  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  a  complete  measure  of  relief;  they  had  effected  a  vast  change  in 
the  constitution  of  parliament;  and  the  question  at  length  resolved  itself  into  this 
— were  they  or  were  they  not  to  maintain  within  the  United  Kingdom  an  established 
religion?  In  all  the  various  discussions  which  they  had,  as  well  upon  the  measure 
of  Roman  Catholic  Relief,  as  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  affecting  Dissenters, 
the  whole  of  the  questions,  in  each  instance,  were  confined  to  civil  and  political 
privileges.  There  never  was  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  removal  of  those  dis- 
abilities would  lead  to  further  demands,  and  lay  a  ground  for  ulterior  claims;  their 
warmest  advocates,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grattan,  never  held  the  opinion  that,  when 
the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  removed,  and  the  grievances  of  the 
Dissenters  redressed,  the  State  should,  in  consequence  thereof,  be  precluded  from 
maintaining  an  established  religion.  Such  an  opinion,  such  a  wish,  had  never  been 
expressed  by  any  of  the  gpreat  men  who,  at  various  periods,  had  come  forward  as 
the  zealous  advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  some  portion 
of  their  fellow-subjects  formerly  laboured;  and  he  contended,  not  on  the  narrow 
ground  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  sustain  the 
Church, — not  on  the  sordid  and  selfish  ground  that  to  the  present  members  of 
the  Chureh  should  be  limited  all  the  advantages  of  the  Clmreh;  but  he  contended, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  classes  within  this  realm,  for  the  benefit  of  all  deno- 
minations of  Christians,  Dissenters  as  well  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  there  was  an  inestimable  advantage  in  maintaining  the  Established  Chureh, 
protecting  us  from  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  fanaticism  on  the  other — . 
promoting  the  decent  observance  of  divine  worship,  and  securing  us  a  continuance 
of  that  tolerant  system  which,  he  would  venture  to  say,  the  Church  of  England, 
above  all  other  churehes  in  the  world,  had  most  fostered  and  encouraged.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  contended  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  no 
matter  what  their  form  of  religious  belief,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  maintain,  within  this  kingdom,  the  inviolability  of  the  Established  Chureh. 
lie  WAS.  eonvinced,  ttiat  many  of  those  who  Wouio  otherwise  dissent  from  tbe^ 
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■leasare  at  present  proposed,  had  been  induced  to  give  their  suppoit  to  it  firooi 
a  mistaken  belief,  that  it  would  not  tend  to  undermine  or  impair  the  stability  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
was  one  of  these.  He  was  as  anxious  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Established 
Church  as  any  man;  and  the  only  differenee  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
himself  was  not,  that  they  pursued  different  objects,  but  in  agreeing  at  to  the  best 
mode  of  attaining  what  they  pursued  in  common.  If  his  construction  of  the  tnll 
were  right — if  the  House  meant  to  send  this  measure  down  to  kwth  the  UniTersitiei* 
orertuming  their  privileges,  invading  their  corporate  rights,  undertaking,  on  tfaHS 
part  of  parliament  the  management  of  that  discipline  which  heretofore  had  been 
administered  exclusively  by  the  Universities  themselves — if  it  did  that,  and  if  bia 
construction  of  the  bill  were  correct,  they  wonki  ruin  the  Universities  as  schoob  of 
religious  instruction,  and  thereby  strilie  a  fatal  blow  at  the  integrity  of  the  Estab* 
Hshed  Church.  What  was  meant  by  the  term  **•  EstabliiSied  Church,"  <Mr 
^*  Established  Religion  ?  **  It  was  not  the  stipend  attached  to  the  performance  of 
religious  duties — it  was  not  the  value  of  the  living  which  a  minister  of  the  Chmch 
mi^t  hold;  it  was  merely  that  legislative  recognition  by  the  state  o£  one  partieular 
form  of  religion  which  it  declared  should  be  the  established  religpion  of  the  country, 
and  which,  as  the  established  religion,  should  have  preference  before  all  other 
forms  of  religion.  But  if,  instead  of' affording  it  that  preference,  it  was  said, 
that  the  Universities  which  had  the  education  of  its  ministen  should  not  have  the 
right  to  insist  upon  their  students  attending  either  upon  divine  service,  or  to  any 
course  of  reKgious  instruction  which  could  interfere  with  the  pnrfudices  of  the  Dis- 
senters who  might  be  admitted  within  these  walls; — if  this  course  with  respect  to 
the  Universities  were  taken,  that  was  depriving  the  Established  Church  of  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  to  which,  as  the  disseminator  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
recognised  religion  of  the  land,  it  had  an  undoubted  and  indisputable  claim.  Enter- 
taining the  views  which  ho  hod  laid  before  the  House,  and  under  the  iofluenoe  of 
the  reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if  they  pasaed  the 
present  bill — if  thev  discountenanced  the  Universities  as  schools  of  religious  instmc- 
tion — if  they  entitled  Dissenters  to  enforce  their  claims  by  means  of  a  nutiuUtmuB 
from  a  ('ourt  of  Law — and  if  they  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  Church  and  the  Universities, — they  would  do  an  act  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
former,  without  achieving  any  advantage  for  the  Dissenters. 

Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  0*Connell,  Lord  Sandon,  and  Mr.  George  Wood  having  ad-* 
dressed  the  House,  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  earned  by  921  to  147; 
majority,  174.     The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Tithes  (Ireland)  Bill,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed. 

The  question  having  been  put  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, — 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose,  and  after  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
bill,  which  he  described  as  falling  far  short  of  his  anticipaticMis,  condnded  a  most 
brilliant  and  effective  speech,  by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  ^That  after  any  (Vimls 
which  should  be  raised  in  Ireland  in  lieu  of  Tithes  had  been  so  appropriated  as  to 
provide  suitably,  considering  vested  interests  and  spiritual  wants,  for  the  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  the  surplus*  that  remained  should  be  q[>pro» 
priated  to  the  purposes  of  public  utility.** 

In  the  long  discussion  tliat  ensued, — 

Sib  RoeaaT  Peel  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Secretary  Rice)  found  it  qnite  impossible  to 
resist  the  appeal  which  had  just  been  made  to  the  House  by  his  right  hon.  friend; 
and  he  would  therefore  fell  him  what  were  the  objectiotts  which  he  ielt  against  the 
commission  which  had  been  issued.  He  would  endeavour  to  satisfj  his  right  hon. 
friend  by  stating  as  briefly  and  distinctly  as  he  eould  the  grounds  of  hii  ol^tioBt. 
He  oli(}ected,  tbtn,  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  beeaust  ap  to  thialKNur,  jiK%ii^ 
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from  th«  speech^  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  motives  assigned  for  it  were  imin- 
teiligible.     He  objected  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  because,  if  ever  there  wss 
a  time  when  the  king's  government  should  have  attempted  to  settle  the  unsettled 
opinions  of  men  upon  questions  of  property,  this  was  the  time.     He  objected  to  the 
i^uing  of  this  commission,  because  all  the  information  wiiich  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  executive  government  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
measure  which  they  evidently  contemplated,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
government.    He  objected  to  the  issuing  of  this  commission,  because  it  was  calcu- 
lated, in  a  country  already  convulsed  to  its  centre  by  religious  discord,  still  more  to 
embitter  every  existing  source  of  irritation.     **  This  commission,  indeed  !**  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet;  ^  You  separate  yoarselves  from  colleagues  whom  you  admit  to 
be  of  the  highest  character,  on  the  great  principle,  as  you  say,  of  this  commission. 
The  principle  on  which  they  have  rather  separated  themselves  from  you  is,  that  they 
differ  from  you  as  to  the  moral  and  equitable  nght  of  parliament  to  appropriate  to 
other  than  Church  purposes  the  property  of  the  Church.     You  have,  however,  con- 
sented to  that.-separation ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  with  all  the  elements  of 
confusion  which  are  now  abroad,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
what  are  the  principles  on  which  their  administration  is  formed  ?     You  objected  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's,  which  asserted  a  fact,  and  maintained 
a  principle,  and  you  now  object  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin,  which  contains  no  fact,  but  asserts  the  principle  that  parliament  has  a  right 
to  appropriate  to  purposes  of  public  utility  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
You  say  that  your  pnnciple  is  in  your  commission.     I  look  at  your  commission  and 
And  it  headed — what?    Appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to 
secular  purposes?    No;  I  find  it  headed  ^'Public  Instmction.'*    The  commission 
into  which  you  tell  me  to  look  for  your  principle  is  headed  with  a  fraudulent  title. 
It  bears  on  the  face  of  it  "  Public  Instruction  (Ireland),'*  as  if  its  mere  object  were 
to  add  one  other  to  the  countless  enquiries  tliat  have  already  been  made  into  public 
instmction  in  that  country.     When  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  real  objects 
of  this  commission,  there  is  manifest  contradiction  between  the  members  of  the  new 
gfovernment.    The  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  says,  that  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  the  greatest  grievance  of  which  any  country  ever 
had  to  complain;  but  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Rice) — he 
an  Irishman — he  who  knows  more  of  Ireland  than  any  other  member  of  his  Majesty's 
government — adopts  a  tone,  in  speaking  of  the  Church,  directly  different  from  this. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  he  has  certain  notions  on  the  su^ect,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
time  at  which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  explain  them.     He  is  bursting  with  practical 
knowledge — his  life  has  been  spent  in  Ireland — he  has  originated  and  directed  en- 
quiries in  every  form  bearing  upon  this  particular  subject;  nay,  be  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  principle  on  which  we  ought  to  act,  but,  instead  of  enlightening  our 
ignorance,  and  announcing  his  principle,  what  is  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue? 
He  consents  to  new  enquiries,  which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  similar  enqui- 
ries, cannot  be  completed  if  they  be  properly  conducted  within  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.     All  Ireland  is  impatient  for  some  decision — Church  property  is  in  dan- 
ger— the  authority  of  the  law  is  daily  declining  through  indecision  and  suspense ; — 
and  his  Majesty's  government,  instead  of  lea'ling  the  public  mind,  by  pronouming 
an  opinion  on  this  subject,  issues  a  commission  **  to  our  trusty  and  truly  beloved 
Thomas  D'Oyley,  Sergeant  at  Law,  Thomas  Lister,  John  Wrottesley,"  and  so  forth. 
They  despatch  to  Ireland  a  set  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  probably  were  never  in 
Ireland  before,  to  institute  minute  enquiries  into  every  single  parish  of  that  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  according  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  statistical  informa- 
tion.    Well,  but  all  the  information  as  to  facts  that  you  can  require,  you  have 
already.     There  is  nothing  contemplated  by  the  commission  which  is  not  at  hand, 
excepting  indeed  one  thing— one  thing,  which  I  should  have  thought  the  kii>g^ 
government,  and  not  Sergeant  D'Oyley  and  his  brother  commissioners,  was  the  pro- 
per authority  to  consider  and  decide  upon — namely,  the  moral  and  political  bearings 
of  the  Church  establishment  upon  the  social  interests  and  oondition  of  Ireland.    I 
will  prove  to  the  House  that  you  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  which 
yon  can  require  for  the  formation  of  your  judgment  as  to  the  praefical  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.    Take,  if  you  please,  additional  lime  Ibr  eoQiideiiitioo,  but  do 
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not  insult  us  with  the  mockery  of  needless  and  inlsehieTous  enquiries.  Do  not  em- 
ploy your  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sei^eant  D*Oyley,  and  a  host  of  well-paid  com- 
missioners, upon  functions  which  are  the  proper  functions  of  the  king*s  government. 
I  proceed  to  the  proof — that  so  far  as  mere  enquiry  into  facts  is  concerned,  this  com- 
mission is.perfectiy  superfluous.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  contemplates  three  main  objects 
of  enquiry;  first,  the  population  of  each  parish  in  Ireland,  and  the  proportions  of 
each  class,  churchmen  and  dissenters;  sectmdly,  the  means  of  education  which  exist 
throughout  Ireland;  and  thirdly,  the  present  revenues  of  the  Church.  Are  not  those 
the  three  main  points  on  which  the  commission  is  to  collect  information  ?  I  will 
prove  to  demonstration,  to  the  conviction  of  every  man  who  listens  to  me,  that  you 
are  in  possession  of  the  fullest  information  respecting  those  three  heads  of  enquiry, 
and  that  this  commission  is  the  greatest  delusion  ever  practised  upon  a  credulous 
assembly.  First,  let  us  consider  the  enquiry  as  it  respects  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. Before  you  are  to  do  any  thing  consequent  on  the  labours  of  this  commission, 
you  are  to  obtain  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  population  in  each  parish  in  Ireland, 
and  the  respective  numbers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  snd 
of  Dissenters.  Observe,  these  enquiries  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot.  The 
commissioners  must  repair  in  person  to  each  parish — and  there  are  2,500  parishes  in 
Ireland.  By  the  terms  of  the  commission,  the  commissioners  are  bound  to  muke 
their  appearance  in  every  parish,  and  to  ascertain  these  points  on  the  spot  by  the 
best  evidence  they  can  procure.  Now,  we  have  the  population  returns  for  every 
parish  in  Ireland  up  to  the  year  1831.  Those  returns  were  only  printed  in  1833, 
and  yet  it  is  now  proposed,  in  1834,  that  we  should  issue  a  new  commission  to  pro- 
cure fresh  information  as  to  the  population  of  each  parish  in  Ireland.  But  not  fewer 
than  1,200  persons  were  employed  in  making  and  collecting  the  last  population 
returns,  and  I  find  that  each  enumerator  in  the  county  of  Waterford  had  £45,  10s. 
tor  his  trouble.  If,  then,  the  enumerators  were  all  paid  at  the  samerate^  the  cost  of 
cnumeraiion  alone  would  be  £54,000.  I  admit,  that  you  do  something  more  by 
this  commission  than  merely  enumerate;  you  distinguish  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
population  in  each  parish.  Up  to  this  hour,  you  have  carefully  avoided  markings 
that  distinction  of  religious  creed.  You  have  been  pressed  heretofore  upon  this 
point.  You  have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  respectively  employed  in  the  police  and  other  departments  of  the  public 
service.  The  answer  which  you  have  always  given,  up  to  this  day,  to  such  applica- 
tions, was — *^No,  we  have  removed  the  Catholic  disabilities — we  have  rendeml  sU 
classes  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
consent  to  recognise  in  official  records  any  distiuction  between  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics." This  commission,  however,  is  to  travel  into  each  parish  to  ascertain,  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  also  the  exact  proportion  between  those  who 
assent  to,  and  those  who  dissent  from,  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  As 
far  as  the  population  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  that  mischievous 
distinction  which  the  commission  is  to  make  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
parts  of  it,  you  have  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  returns  which  yon  can  require. 
Then  as  to  education.  If  there  be  any  subject  on  which  your  information  respecting 
Ireland  is  complete,  it  is  this.  I  will  commence  by  reading  you  an  extract  from  the 
education  report  of  1828,  drawn  up  by  the  member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spring  Rice). 
He  says,  **•  Enquiries  have  at  different  periods  been  instituted  lK)th  by  committees  of 
parliament  and  by  parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  two 
latest.  The  first  of  these  commissions  was  issued  in  1806,  and  produced  in  six  years 
fourteen  reports.  The  second  commission  was  issued  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  Majesty  in  1824.  This  lost  commission  has  led 
to  nine  reports."  So  that  you  have  now  twenty-three  reports  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  I  will  present  you  with  a  specimen  of  one  of  them.  This  [the 
right  hon.  baronet  held  up  a  large  folio  volume]  is  one.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
these  reports  do  not  enter  into  sufficient  details.  Now,  if  ever  a  Inook  was  encum- 
bered with  details  in  quantity  sufficient  to  afford  the  fullest  information  to  the  greatest 
statist  that  ever  lived,  this  is  that  book.  It  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  ravenous  ap* 
petite  for  statistical  information.  It  contains  an  account  of  every  school  in  Ireland, 
of  the  baroi^  in  which  it  is  situate,  of  the  diocess  to  which  the  bareny  Mongs,  mod' 
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the  name  of  the  townland  or  place  in  which  the  school  is  established  ?    Are  yoa  not 
content  with  this  P     Are  you  desirous  of  knowing  the  names  of  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  every  school  in  Ireland  ? — you  have  them  in  these  reports.     You  would  per* 
haps  wish  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  whose  names  yoa 
know  ?     That,  also,  you  will  find  in  thefie  reports.     Nay,  more,  under  the  next  head 
you  have  information  whether  the  school  be  a  day-school  or  a  free-school ;  then  you 
have  an  account  of  the  income  of  the  master  or  mistress;  and  next  you  have  a  very 
exact  and  minute  description  of  the  school-house.     This  volume  contains  1,333 
pages ;  and  I  will  take  one  instance  out  of  it — the  school  at  Ballibay.    And  yet  *^  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  D'Oyley,  Scrgeant-at-law,*'  with  ten  leameti  coadju- 
tors, is  to  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  this  school.     The  entry  states,  that  the 
school  of  Ballibay  is  in  the  diocess  of  Clogher,  in  the  townland  of  Clogher.    The 
name  of  the  master  of  the  school  is  Riley,  and  Riley  is  a  Protestant.     His  average 
income  is  £1 1,  3s.     The  school-house  is  a  thatched  house ;  it  has  a  clay  floor;  and 
it  cost  £6,  14s.     Among  the  scholars  there  are  fifteen  Protestants  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  thirty-six  Presbyterians,  and  thirteen  Roman  Catholics.     That,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  the  Protestant  return  ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  one  return  b  sufficient — 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  first,  a  second  and  a  Catholic  return  was  also  sent 
in,  and  it  states  the  Protesiant  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  twelve,  instead 
of  fifteen,  the  Presbyterians  to  be  fifty-six,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  twenty* 
two.     But  this  is  not  all — the  number  of  male  scholars  is  fifty,  and  of  females  forty. 
The  school  is  assisted  by  the  Hibernian  Society  in  Sackville- street.     The  Scriptures 
are  read  in  it,  according  to  the  authorized  version.   Now,  surely,  here  is  information 
in  abundance  respecting  the  school  of  Ballibay,  and  information  equally  abundant 
respecting  every  school  in  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  in  your  possession.     We  come 
to  the  last  head  of  enquiry — the  state  and  value  of  the  benefices  in  Ireland.     Yoa 
have  three  commissions  at  this  moment  in  Ireland  making  enquiries  into  that  point. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  you  issued  a  commission  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  several  parochial  benefices  in  the  respective  dioceses  in  Ireland; 
first,  whether  they  are  separate  or  united  parishes ;  secondly,  what  is  the  annual 
value  of  the  several  parishes ;  thirdly,  the  contiguity  of  the  several  parishes  in  a 
union  to  each  other;  fourthly,  the  fitness  of  dissolving  such  unions;  and  lastly,  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  curates.     In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  you  issued  another  commission,  and  this  is  the  recital  of  it:     **  Whereas 
wo  have  thought  it  expedient,  for  divers  g^od  causes  and  considerations  us  thereunto 
moving,  that  a  full  and  correct  enquiry  should  be  forthwith  made  respecting  the 
revenues  and  patronage  belonging  to  the  several  archiepisc6pal  and  episcopal  sees 
in  Ireland ;  to  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches ;  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
including  donations,  perpetual  curacies,  and  cha))elries,  with  or  without  cure  of  souls, 
and  the  names  of  the  several  patrons  thereof,  and  other  circumstances  therewith  con- 
nected.*'    In  that  commission,  which  is  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  are  the  names  of 
Lord  Plunkett,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  Lord  Ormond,  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  and  Sir  John  Newport.     Have  you  not,  then,  two  commissions  to 
supply  you  with  all  the  information  you  can  want  relative  to  the  value  of  every 
benefice  in  Ireland?     But  even  this  will  not  satisfy  you;  for  in  the  last  year  you 
instituted  another  commission,  and  you  passed  an  act  compelling  a  valuation  of 
every  living  in  Ireland — compelling  a  valuation,  in  order  that  a  tax  might  be  levied 
upon  the  living — and  compelling  a  return  of  that  valuation  before  the  1st  of 
December,  1833.     Moreover,  you  gave  to  this,  the  thira  commission  by  statute,  the 
power  of  administering  an  oath  to  all  persons  who  came  before  it.     The  commission 
now  issued  has  not  that  power,  and  is  therefore  less  complete.     Then,  again,  I  ask, 
as  I  am  surely  entitled  to  ask,  for  what  object  is  this  new  commissi'on  issued  ?    For 
what  other  object  can  it  be  issued,  but  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  conceal  for  a 
time  your  own  difierences,  and  postpone  the  evil  day  of  practical  decision  ?     Do  yoa 
really  think,  that  it  can  conduce  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  to  keep  the  great 
principle  which  is  involved  in  these  discussions  in  abeyance  till  such  complicated 
and  miscellaneous  enquiries  can  be  completed,  or  that  long  delay  can  have  any  other 
result  than  to  increase  present  difficulties  ?    Sir,  the  question  is  simply  this— hat 
parliament  the  right — not  the  abstract  legal  right,  for  who  can  doubt  its  right  in 
that  sense — but  has  parliament  the  moral  and  equitable  right  to  appropriate  ChursliL 
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property  td  seciilar  purposes  ?  And  is  it  safe,  in  times  like  these,  to  set  an  ezan^p  Te 
of  such  interference  with  property  ?  You  claim  for  yourselves  the  merit  of  speaking 
out.  I  deny  that  you  speak  ouL  I  say  that  the  opinions  publicly  delivered  by  the 
irembers  of  the  king^s  goTcrnment  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  With  the 
exception  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  EUice),  who  certainly  did  speak  out,  all 
the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  leave  me  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  are  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  king's  government.  They  speak  not  of  the  present — bnt  throw 
out  some  vagne  intimatidns  of  the  course  they  may  take  under  certain  contingencies. 
In  the  preseot  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  object  of  public  policy  can  be  served  by  mooting  the  hypothetical  case,  that 
if  any  surplus  is  found  to  exbt,  it  shall  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes.  Why  not 
reserve  the  declaration  of  a  principle  till  you  have  ascertained  the  fact  on  the  ezist- 
tDce  of  whkh  its  application  depends  f  At  one  time  you  say,  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  announce  your  principle  till  you  have  gathered  information.  1  he  right 
bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  cheers  me  when  I  say,  that  you  reserte  the  annunciation 
of  the  principle.  If  that  be  his  opinion,  how  does  he  reconcile  it  with  the  speeches 
which  some  of  bis  colleagues  have  delivered  this  evening?  The  noble  lord  says — I 
took  down  his  words— ^  If  there  be  a  surplus,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
may  be,  I  would  devote  it  exclusively  to  moral  and  religious  purposes.*^  The  noble 
lord  then  contests  the  right  of  parliament — I  speak  of  the  moral  and  equitable  right, 
and  not  the  absolute  right — to  devote  it  merely  to  secular  purposes.  [Lord  Althorp : 
No.]  What,  then,, is  the  meaning  of  the  noble  lord*9  saying,  that  he  will  devote  it 
•nly  to  moral  and  religious  ptirposes  ?  How  does  this  property  of  the  Church,  I 
would  ask  him,  differ  from  other  property,  as,  for  instance,  property  possessed  by 
eorporations  P  If  it  differs  altogether  in  its  nature  from  other  property,  vrhy  has 
not  parlianient  an  absolute  control  over  it.  I  can  understand  the  man  who  (ells  me, 
that  he  considers  all  property,  lay  or  ecclesiastical — individual  or  corporate — to  be 
sacred.  I  can  understand  the  roan  also  who  says,  **  If  I  can  promote  the  doctrines 
of  the  Qospel,  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  promote  them,  by  another  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  its  ministers  than  that  which  was  originally  contemplated.**  Again, 
I  can  understand  the.hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  who  says,  the  Church 

froperty  was  granted  for  Catholic  uses,  and  therefore  he  claims  it  for  such  uses ;  but 
cannot  understand  the  noble  lord,  who  tells  me  that  he  respects  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  yet  is  ready  to  divert  the  property  of  the  Church  from  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. If  the  noble  lord  had  contended,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Chnrch  wore  given 
for  religious  purposes,  and  that  he  will,  thereforei  apply  them  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  might  be  intelligible,  but  ^*  No,**  says  the  nobl^  lord ; 
**  the  object  from  which  I  would  specially  except  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  is  the  Catholic  religion."  How  narrow,  then,  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  noble  lord  takes  his  stand !  One  gentleman  has  claimed  the  right  for  parliament 
to  appropriate,  if  it  should  so  think  fit,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  New  South 
Wales;  but  this,  says  the  noble  lord,  would  be  little  less  than  sacrilege.  But  if  parlia- 
ment has  aright  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  Church  at  all,  why  has  it  not  a  right 
to  appropriate  them,  irit  pleases,  to  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  New  South  Wales  ? 
The  gentlemen  who  pride  themselves  on  speaking  out,  as  they  call  if,  do  not  even 
understand  the  distinctions  which  they  themselves  draw.  The  noble  lord  in  this  House, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  ha^  e  expressly  excluded  the 
Catholic  religion  from  the  benefit  of  this  appropriation.  "  We  have  already  provided,** 
•ay  they,  **  for  the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  we  will  on  principle  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholic.'*  To  what  object,  then,  are  you  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  Church  ? 
I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  say  that  they  speak  out,  and  for  mv  life  I  cannot 
understand  them.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth),  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  who 
■peaks  always  with  great  ability,  and  certainly  with  very  mature  deliberation,  said, 
that  he  much  doubted  whether  we  had  a  right  to  appropriate  the  surplus,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  to  any  purposes  of  charity  not  directly  connected  with  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  noble  lord  has,  it  appears,  a  lingering  respect  for  tlio  property  of  the  Church, 
but  he  would  have  the  Church  to  hold  it  by  a  singular  tenure ;  for,  says  he,  *•  If 
the  young  men  at  Oxford  continue  to  make  a  riot  in  the  theatre  as  a  proof  of  their 
attaobment  to  the  Church,  I  cannot  respect  Church  preperty  any  longer.**  The 
notab  lord  is  qneertBin  as  to  the  existence  of  a  surplus ;  bnt  if  there  be  a  large  car.. 
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plus,  be  is  doubtfal  whether  we  have  a  right  to  apply  it  to  the  mere  purposes  of 
charity.  He  abjures  also  the  notion  of  a|>propriating  it  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  will  not  do  more  than  appropriate  it,  for  I  took  down  the 
noble  lord's  words  as  he  spoke  them ;  he  will  not,  I  say,  do  more  than  appropriate  it 
to  '^  moral,  spiritual,  and  Christian  consolation."  [Lord  Morpeth :  I  did  not  say 
consolation— I  said  edification].  Well,  then,  edification.  If  there  be  a  surplus,  U 
is  to  be  confined,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  to  moral,  spiritual,  and  Christian 
edification;  but  edification  in  the  Protestant  religion — for  the  noble  lord  would 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  any  participation  in  the  revenues  of  the 
establishment.  Now,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  spoliation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  exceedingly  small,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  consent  to 
violate  the  great  principle  of  prescriptive  right  to  obtain  them.  He  would  not  un- 
dermine the  fotindation  of  all  property,  in  order,  if  there  were  an  excess  of  Church 
property  over  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Church,  to  devote  that  excess  to  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  Christian  edification  of  the  people.  He  could  not  discover  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  purposes.  For  what  was  the  Church  intended,  but  for  moral 
and  Christian  edification,  if  the  term  "  Christian*'  implied,  as  the  noble  lord  meant 
It  to  imply,  the  doctrines  of  the  established  religion  ?  Here  was  a  species  of  property 
resting  on  the  prescription  of  300  years,  the  inviolate  maintenance  of  which  was  de- 
creed at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban*s,  in  his 
speech  the  other  night,  had  said,  that  there  was  no  condition  of  inviolate  maintenance 
imposed  upon  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  In  support  of  that  position,  the 
hon.  member  had  referred  to  certain  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  the  right  of  par- 
liament was  asserted  to  deal  with  certain  matters  which  were  not  very  clearly  defined. 
But  he  affirmed,  that  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  but  had  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  reserving  to  parliament  the  right  of  removing  the  civil  disabilities  tliat 
pressed  upon  the  Catholics.  To  prove  that  position,  he  stated  that  the  Irish  par- 
liament had  sent  over  to  this  countir  certain  resolutions  as  the  conditions  on  whioh 
they  would  assent  to  the  Union,  and  those  resolutions  were  confirmed  by  the  parlia* 
ment  of  this  country,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland.  In  thoae  resolutions  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  every  right  and  privilege  which  the  Churth  of  Ireland  had  enjuyed 
before  the  Union  should  be  preserved  to  it  af^er  the  Union.  Now,  under  the  terms 
*^  rights  and  privileges,*'  who  could  doubt  that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  its  ])ro- 
perty  must  have  been  included?  Here,  then,  was  a  right  of  property  resting  upon 
prescription,  confirmed  not  merely  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  by  a  solemn  national 
compact;  and  should  he  violate  that  right  with  a  view  to  devote  an  unascertained 
and  very  doubtful  surplus  to  purposes  so  vaguely  and  unintelligibly  defined  ?  If 
ministers  had  told  him,  that  they  had  ascertained  there  was  a  large  surplus,  that  a 
splendid  robbery  might  be  committed,  that  they  had  the  means,  through  that  rob- 
bery, of  lightenmg  tlie  public  burthens,  he  could  conceive  profiigate  men  rejoicing 
in  a  magnificent  spoliation,  and  dreaming  that  the  gfain  was  an  apology  for  the 
crime.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  There  were  2,450  parishes  in  Ireland, 
and  1,200  churches  were  now  existing  for  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Was  it  meant  to  almndon  or  maintain  those  churches  ?  Did  they 
mean  to  appropriate  them  to  purposes  other  than  those  to  which  they  were  now  ap- 
plied ?  Afier  deducting  the  lay  advowsoos,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
which  stood  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  rest,  and  could  not  be  pretended 
to  bo  the  property  of  the  state,  if  the  whole  Church  property  of  Ir^and  vrere  divided 
equally  among  all  the  parishes  (a  principle  which  he  hoped  never  to  see  adopted), 
the  result  would  not  be  such  as  to  indicate  any  extravagant  surplus,  after  making 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  incumbents  of  the  several  parishes.  He  repeated,  that 
he  objected  altogether  to  the  principle  of  an  equfd  division  of  Church  property — he 
did  so,  becauFC  he  wished  to  see  the  present  incentives  to  exertion  continued,  and 
because  he  conceived  it  fitting  that  the  clergy  should  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  ap- 
propriate influence,  not  only  on  the  lower,  but  also  on  the  higher  elasses  of  society. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  spiritual  profession  should  be  degraded,  and  why  there 
should  net  exist  inducements  calculated  to  attract  men  of  talent  and  attainments  to 
the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  bar  and  other  professions.  But  8u\imi^ \Vic*|  ^^x^\^ 
adopt  the  principle  of  equal  dhtribntion,  he  doubl«^  ^Vf^>iet*^^««^1^^«^^'>=»'^'='*'^ 
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of  ;£300  a-year  to  each  iocumbent.  The  right  hon.  geDtleman,  the  member  for 
Cambridge,  seemed  to  rate  the  Irish  Church  revenues  higher,  and  said,  that  if  he 
found  that  they  would  give  an  average  to  each  benefice  of  £600  a-year,  while,  io 
England,  the  average  did  not  exceed  ^£300  a-year,  the  difierence  would  afford  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  diminishing  the  Church  revenues  in  Ireland.  He  denied  that 
position  altogether.  There  might  be  good  reasons  for  paying  clergymen  more  in 
one  country  tlian  in  another,  on  account  of  the  greater  privations  which  they  must 
endure,  and  other  more  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situation.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  made  a  remark  pregnant  with  truth.  He 
intimated,  that  in  these  times,  revolutions  in  opinion  were  not  effected  in  oen tones 
or  years,  but  in  months.  It  was  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  such  revolutions  that 
be  had  called  on  his  Majesty*s  government  to  exert  themselves  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  destructive  opinions,  and  sway  the  public  mind  by  a  positive  declaration  of  their 
own  sentiments.  There  would  have  been  less  danger  in  the  government  declaring 
their  opinion  that  a  surplus  did  exist,  and  they  were  prepared  to  appropriate  it,  but 
to  preserve  the  remainder,  than  in  leaving  the  question  open  as  they  now  did.  God 
forbid,  that  the  government  should  ever  see  reason  to  come  to  such  a  decision  as  he 
had  referred  to  with  respect  to  a  surplus !  but  even  that  might  be  less  dangerous 
than  their  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  raise  a  cry  of  **  Church  in  danger  ^  on  fictitious  grounds,  because  false  alarms 
produced  distrust  and  negligence,  and  rendered  appeals  vain  when  the  period  of  ac- 
tual danger  arrived ;  but  when  one  minister  of  the  Crown  told  them,  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  country,  when  the  king^s  govern- 
ment countenanced  the  assertion,  and  when  the  Dissenters  required  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State,  let  not  gentlemen  be  scared  from  the  perfo'rmance  of  their 
duty,  by  the  imputation  that  they  were  raising  an  unfounded  cry,  and  pretending 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church  which  they  did  not  really  entertain. 
They  asked  not  for  the  re-enactment  of  civil  disabilities  or  religious  penalties,  but 
on  this  ground  they  took  their  stand  (and  by  the  blessing  of  Grod  they  would  main- 
tain it) — they  would  protect  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  and  the 
integrity  of  Church  property.  If  it  were  said  that  was  a  novel  doctrine,  he  said,  No; 
it  was  a  doctrine  repudiated  only  in  consequence  of  those  rapid  revolutions  in  opinion 
to  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  referred  with  so  much  exultation.  The  opinions 
which  he  held  were  identical  with  those  which  were  held  at  no  distant  time  by  men 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  warm  and  tried  friends  of  toleration,  and 
the  protectors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  sfioke  not  of  Burke,  he  spoke  not 
of  men  who  lived  at  times  remote  from  the  present — he  spoke  not  of  men  wno  enter- 
tained political  opinions  in  accordance  with  his  own — he  spoke  not  of  doctrines  ac- 
commodated to  an  unreformed  parliament ;  but  of  the  sentiments  avowed  by  members 
of  the  present  government  since  they  came  into  office,  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
Church.  If  the  opinions  that  he  entertained  were  extravagant,  vihat  could 
be  said  of  those  of  Earl  Grey  ?  The  noble  earl  did  him  the  honour  of  quoting  an 
opinion  which  he  had  given  in  that  House,  and  by  that  opinion,  rejecting  the  erroneous 
construction  put  upon  tl,  he  was  prepared  to  abide.  He  was  reaily  to  promote,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Ireland;  and  if  any  mode  were  proposed  by  which  men,  really  friendly  to  the 
Church,  and  actuated  by  bond  fide  intentions  of  contributing  to  its  stability,  could, 
by  a  different  distribution  of  Church  revenues,  advance  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  extend  its  influence,  he  was  ready  to  consider  with  favour  such  a  pro- 
posal. In  holding  the  opinion,  that  Church  property  ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  purposes  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  in  what  respect  did  he  diflfer 
from  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Grey  so  recently  as  February,  1832  ?  Elarl 
Grey  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  and  landowners  of  Rathciaren,  in 
Ireland,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  Church-rates,  and  that  the  Church- 
lands  might  be  resumed  and  disposed  of,  for  objects  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  realm.  The  noble  earl  said,  "  he  presented  the  petition  as  a  peer, 
and  in  that  capacity  only.  He,  however,  need  scarcely  state  to  their  lordships,  not 
only  that  he  did  not  approve  of  such  a  measure  as  the  petitioners  recommended,  but 
that,  if  a  project  of  that  nature  were  proposed  by  any  one,  it  should  receive  from  him 
ihe  most  decided  and  detecmined  opposition.    He  saw  the  urgency  of  effecting  som« 
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improvement  in  the  mode  of  making  provision  for  the  clergy  in  Ireland;  hut  he 
would  unequivocally  state,  that  he  could  never  think  of  making  any  such  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  providing  for  the  clergy  without  fully  securing  to  the  Church 
its  just  rights.*'  What  also  did  Lord  Plunkett  say  on  the  same  subject  ? — *'  Obscure 
and  humble  individuals  in  Ireland  might  entertain  the  extravagant  notion,  that  the 
grovernment  of  this  country  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  her  Church. 
That  such  persons,  looking  at  their  station  in  life,  might  entertain  such  opinions 
was  not  very  surprising — in  them,  perhaps,  it  was  excusable.  But  it  was  a  very 
different  matter  when  suspicions  of  this  nature  were  cherished  and  were  disseminated 
by  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence  in  society.*^  What  was  the  report  made  by 
the  tithe  committee,  of  which  the  Marquess  of  Laosdowne  was  chairman  ?  On  what 
conditions  had  he  been  invited  to  acccxle  to  measures  of  Church  Reform  ?  Those 
questions  would  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Lords*  com- 
mittee, and  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  March,  183*2.  The  report 
stated :  *'  That  with  a  view  both  to  secure  the  interests  of  this  Church,  and  the 
lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  permanent  change  of  system  will  be  required ;  that  such 
a  change,  to  be  satisfactory  and  safe,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes, 
by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange  for  an  investment  oif 
land,  so  as  effectually  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  Church  (as  far  as  relates  to  tithes), 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  all  pecuniary  collision  between  the  parochial  clergy 
and  the  occupier  of  land."  The  second  report  had  this  paragraph — **  The  clergy 
are  thus,  in  too  many  instances,  deprived  of  that  just  and  beneficial  influence  which 
their  general  conduct  and  habits  so  well  qualify  them  to  exercise,  even  over  persons 
of  a  different  religious  persuasion ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  Cacility  to 
effect  such  investments  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  exchange  of  land 
for  tithes,  all  stamps  should  be  remitted,  and  government  enabled  to  make  advances 
to  landlords.**  Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  said :  ^*  Far  be  it 
from  me,  my  lords,  to  recommend  those  modes  by  which,  in  some  places,  the  tithe 
has  been  removed  on  the  principle  of  spoliation,  and  without  an  equivalent  being 
paid  to  the  Church  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  I  only  allude  to  the  modificatiims 
which  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  wherever  the  tax  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  been  dealt  with  according  to  ^he  circumstances  of  the  country. 
In  some  places,  as  I  have  said,  the  Church  has  been  spoliated  of  its  property ;  but 
this  is  an  example  to  be  avoided,  and  not  to  be  imitated.**  **  It  is  impossible  for  your 
lordships  not  to  see  in  what  an  independent  condition  the  clergyman  will  be  placed 
by  a  commutation  of  tithes,  as  compared  with  the  mode  in  which  he  receives  his  in- 
come under  the  present  system.*'  *^  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  (continued  the  noble 
marquess),  as  the  org^n  of  the  committee,  to  move  the  resolutions,** — and,  of  those 
resolutions  this  was  the  last — ^^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  with  a  view 
tt»  secure  both  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  per- 
mancnt  change  of  system  will  be  required,  and  that  such  a  change,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  secure,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes,  including  those  belonging 
to  lay  impropriators,  by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange 
for,  or  investment  in,  land.**  These  were  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1832.  If  they  had  sinee  changed  their  opinions,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
debar  them  from  the  right  of  reconsidering  their  previous  sentiments ;  but  it  was  but 
fair  that  they  should  manfully  state  the  grounds  of  the  alteration.  Sucli,  however, 
were  the  declarations  made  by  some  of  his  Majesty *s  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church  and  its  rights  of  property  so  recently  as  the  ^ear  1832.  These  same 
ministers  had,  by  their  more  recent  declarations,  placed  this  property  on  the  worst 
possible  footing.  They  had  unsettled  the  minds  of  men  on  matters  essential  to  the 
security  of  all  property  and  all  rights.  In  November  next  tithes  must  be  collected, 
either  by  the  Church  or  the  government.  What  was  then  to  be  done  f  The  difficulty 
they  might  have  to  contend  with  would  have  been  obviated  by  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  tne  Crown  and  its  advisers,  in  defence  of  Church  property.  When  the  tithe- 
payer  heard  that  the  opinions  of  the  government  were  not  fixed,  that  they  claimed  a 
right  to  appropriate  a  possible  surplus  of  Church  property  to  secular  purposes,  he 
wenld  be  too  apt  to  argue—"  I  was  content  to  abide  by  the  laws  which  recognise 
and  protect  property ;  but  if  vou  give  them  up  and  set  the  example  of  s,^V\»&Skscw^& 
xtgMM  the  Church,  I  see  no  harm  in  following  thaX  «nxa^\«>  vQ.^\\ii^T^VscTv\^%^«si 
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elaini  to  a  share  in  the  new  appropriation.**  "  In  xn^  opinion,  the  property  of  tbo 
Church  is  protected  by  law — protected  by  prescnption — protected  by  pcMitive 
stipulation,  as  a  condition  of  the  U  nion  ;  and,  if  increased  diffieuiiied  should  arise  io 
asserting  the  right  to  that  property,  I  shall  hold  the  king^s  goTemment,  and  their 
new  commission,  chargeable  for  the  confequencei.** 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  O^ComieU^s  motion; 
Ayes,  99;  Noes,  360;  migority,  261. 
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JuLT  4,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  House  went  into  Committee  oa  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Act. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Sir  Robkbt  Psbl  stated  that  be  did  not  wish  to  debate 
the  question  at  present;  but  he  was  anxious,  before  the  committee  did  so,  that  they 
should  have  an  explicit  statement  of  what  was  intended.     If  he  understood  his  right 
hon.  friend^s  statement,  he  estimated  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting  ecclesias- 
tical tithes  at  £100,000  a-year,  and  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting  lay  tithes 
at  £20,000  a-year ;  that  was,  a  charge  of  £120,000  a-year  on  the  consolidated  fund 
for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  would  be  £1,200,000;  that  £91,000  a-year 
would  arise  from  various  sources  of  revenue  under  the  Church  Temporalities  act; 
that  there  was  an  annual  charge  on  this  of  £66,000,  thus  leaving  to  him  a  surplus  of 
£25,000.     The  interest  on  the  £1,200,000  at  3^  per  cent  would  be  £44,000  a-year. 
This  sum  added  to  £25,000  would  make  up  £67,000  a-year,  which  was  to  make  up 
for  the  money   taken   from  the  consolidated  fund,     'i'he  right  hon.  gentleman 
calculated  the  maximum  charge  at  £120,000  ayear ;  and,  if  he  were  not  mis- 
taken, the  bonus  on  seme  lands  was  to  be  40  per  cent.   [Mr.  Littleton  said, 
the  bonus  could  not  exceed  40  per  cent.,  nor  be  less  than  20  per  cent.]     There 
was,  however,  no  security  whatever  with  respect  to  lay  tithes;    that,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  had   been  stated   by  an  hon.  member,  although  he  could  not  say 
that  he  exactly  understood  the  image,  the  security  was  chargeable  on  a  vortex.     The 
total  loss  that  might  be  sustained,  supposing,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  deficit  wouki  be  equivalent  to  the  difference  between 
£120,000  and  £67,000,  would  be  £53,000.    This,  then,  was  the  probable  charge  that 
the  consolidated  fund  would  have  to  bear.     He  would  not  then  go  into  the  ai^umeot, 
but  he  wished  to  have  the  case  clearly  put  before  he  proceeded.     Id  his  opinion, 
however,  something  more  than  this  measure  was  necessary  if  it  was  to  be  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  it,  namely,  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question.     The  noble  lord,  however,  had  stated,  that  hereafter  thc^  were  to  con- 
sider some  better  arrangement,  so  as  to  relieve  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  charge. 
Was  it  not  absurd,  then,  to  talk  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  when  they  were 
talking  of  future  arrangements  P 

Afler  some  remarks  hy  Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  Althorp — 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  and,  after  charging  the  gr>vemment  wirh  inconsistency  and  weak- 
ness, proposed  the  following  amendment: — ^^  That  it  b  the  opinion  of  thu  committee, 
that  the  surplus  monies  to  the  credit  of  the  Ecclesiastical  commissiooers  for  Ireland  in 
the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  to  be  kept  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  laftt  session  of  parliament,  intituled,  '*  An 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  of  Ireland/ 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  purposes  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  tithes  in 
Ireland,  as  shall  by  any  act,  to  oe  passed  during  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
be  provided." 

In  the  long  debate  which  followed — 

Sm  Rorest  Pk£l  said,  there  were  two  principles  involved  in  the  qnestlon  under 
discussion.  The  first  was,  that  the  public  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
certain  sum  to  make  up  the  deficiency  whidi  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the 
change  to  the  IrUh  land  pnoprietors.    Tbtre  vas,  in  ahort^  to  be  an  aJhsolute  charge 
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of  £60,000  on  the  public  purse,  the  payment  of  which  there  was  not  the  gmallest 
rround  to  hope.  To  that  he  decidedly  objected.  But  there  was  another  principle 
involved  in  the  resolution.  That  principle  was,  that  by  way  of  providing  a  partial 
compensation  to  the  public  revenue  for  the  amount  it  was  to  contribute,  the  fund 
which,  by  a  solemn  act  of  parliament,  passed  only  so  far  back  as  the  session  of  1833, 
was  established  and  set  apart  for  purposes  of  a  strictly  moral  and  religious  character, 
was  in  the  session  of  1834  to  be  shamefully  violated,  and  made  applicable  to  purposes 
of  an  entirely  secular  nature.  The  adoption  of  such  a  principle  could  not  but  tend 
to  shake  all  confidence  in  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  if  no  other  member  raised  his  voice  to  protest'  against  and  denounce  it. 
It  should  meet  with  his  unqualified  condemnation.  lie  objected  to  the  two  principles 
on  which  .the  resolution  was  based;  but  on  a  still  more  decided  ground  he  objected 
to  the  resolution  itself,  namely,  because  it  tended  to  throw  much  greater  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  difficult  question  of  tithes  than  the  measure 
which  was  brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  government  in  February  lust.  The  measure 
then  introduced  by  the  present  government  proceeded  on  the  true  principle— it  was 
in  conformity  with  all  preceding  measures  on  the  subject  of  tithe,  and  was  intended  to 
do  that  which  constituted  the  only  security  for  the  Established  Church,  and  the  per- 
manent tranquillity  of  Ireland;  at  least,  after  the  course  which  had  been  taken,  after 
the  omissions  to  enforce  the  law,  and  after  the  violation  of  all  authority  in  that 
country — the  only  course,  he  repeated,  which  was  left  for  the  legislature  to  adopt 
was,  to  encourage  the  redemption  of  tithes.  He  thought  that  had  been  the  object  of 
his  Majesty's  government.  Their  rallying  cry  last  year  had  been  the  extinction  of 
tithes,  and  in  February,  accordingly,  they  introduced  a  measure  which  contemplated 
their  extinction  by  means  of  redemption.  But  they  now  departed  from  that  principle, 
and  were  going  to  make  tithe  a  permanent  charge  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  a 
rent.  Why,  what  distinction  was  there?  In  point  of  fact,  they  borrowed  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin;  and  having 
stolen  his  child,  hke  other  plagiarists,  as  Sheridan  said,  they  attempted  so  to  disfigure 
it,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  to  recognise 
bis  own  production.  And  how  well  they  had  succeeded !  They  had  been  kicking, 
and  hacking,  and  cutting  the  unfortunate  bantling  which  had  been  produced  only  a 
few  weeks  since,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not 
be  made  to  own  it.  But  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  said,  "  Pay 
this  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  do  not  refuse  to  provide  future  peace  and  tran- 
auillity  for  Ireland  by  refusing  the  paltry  sum  of  £60,000."  Now,  undoubtedly,  if 
tne  noble  lord  thought  it  would  lead  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  that  country, 
be  was  warranted  in  asking  for  the  vote ;  but  what  shadow  of  argument  had  he 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  if  he  fastened  a  permanent  rent-charge 
on  Ireland,  which  the  landlord  was  to  pay,  there  would,  as  the  necessary  consequence, 
be  permanent  peace  and  satisfaction  there?  Of  all  vulgar  arts  of  government,  that 
of  solving  every  difficulty  which  might  arise  by  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  pubtie 
purse  was  the  most  delusory  and  contemptible.  It  had  in  all  times  been  considered 
the  symptom  of  decay  in  government,  when  they  had  neither  the  manliness  to  enforce 
the  Jaw,  nor  the  courage  to  stand  on  ancient  rights.  One  year  they  proposed 
jC60,000,  another  £1,000,000,  and  a  third  £59,000;  and  their  language  was, 
''Advance  us  this  for  the  sake  of  peace;"  but,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  they 
called  *•  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  was  no  peace.  If  they  would  consent  to  redemp- 
tion, there  might  be  a  chance  of  peace;  and  he  would  address  himself  to  that 
part  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gisborne)  had  said,  the  Tories 
called  for  redemption.  Not  at  all;  the  Whigs  called  for  it, — up  to  the  present 
bour  what  they  demanded  was  redemption.  The  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty*s 
government  was  most  complicated  and  unintelligible.  First,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  value  the  land;  then  the  tithes  were  to  be  sold  for  four-fifths  of  their 
amount ;  then  a  charge  was  to  be  made  on  the  land ;  then  remuneration  was  to 
be  granted  out  of  the  consolidated  fund;  then  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be,  to  complicate 
and  delude.  Instead  of  an  open  and  intelligible  bill  of  three  clauses,  they  had  a 
complicated  and  unintelligible  bill  of  fiAy  clauses.  But  why  had  they  changed  thelc 
Tiews  with  resjiect  to  redemption  ?  He  did  not  compare  thejat^^enX. o^Jvwv^XkA ^\\aj^ 
Majesty *s  government  on  this  subject  with  the  opinions  ot  iVyftA  Qt\«&  \  >&»  ^^'orX^w^* 

ioa-voL.  a 
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f>roperty  td  secular  purposes?  And  is  it  safe,  in  times  like  these,  to  set  an  ezan!|.Ie 
of  such  interference  with  property  f  You  claim  for  yourselves  the  merit  of  speaking 
out.  I  deny  that  you  speuk  out.  I  say  that  the  opinions  publicly  deUvered  by  the 
n;embers  of  the  king's  government  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  With  the 
exception  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ellice),  who  certainly  did  speak  out,  all 
the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  leave  me  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  are  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  king*8  government.  They  speak  not  of  the  present — ^but  throw 
out  some  vague  intimations  of  the  course  they  may  take  under  certain  contingencies. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  object  of  public  policy  can  be  served  by  mooting  the  hypothetical  case,  that 
if  any  surplus  is  fbund  to  exist,  it  shall  be  devoted  to  secular  purposes.  Why  not 
reserve  the  declaration  of  a  principle  till  you  have  ascertained  the  fact  on  the  exist- 
ence of  which  its  application  depends  ?  At  one  time  yon  say,  you  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  announce  your  principle  till  you  have  gathered  information.  1  he  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rice)  cheers  me  when  I  say,  that  you  reserve  the  annunciation 
of  the  principle.  If  that  be  his  opinion,  how  does  he  reconcile  it  vrith  the  speeches 
which  some  of  his  colleagues  have  delivered  this  evening?  The  noble  lord  says — I 
took  down  his  words — ^  If  there  be  a  surplus,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
may  be,  I  would  devote  it  exclusively  to  moral  and  religious  purposes.*^  The  noble 
lord  then  contests  the  right  of  parliament — I  speak  of  the  moral  and  suitable  right, 
and  not  the  absolute  right — to  devote  it  merely  to  secular  purposes.  pLK>rd  Althorp : 
No.]  What,  then,, is  the  meaning  of  the  noble  Iord*9  saying,  that  he  will  devote  it 
only  to  mortd  and  religious  pnqioses  ?  IIow  does  this  property  of  the  Church,  I 
would  ask  him,  differ  from  other  property,  as,  for  instance,  property  possess^  by 
eorporations  ?  If  it  differs  altogether  in  its  nature  from  other  propertv,  why  has 
Bot  parliament  an  absolute  control  over  it.  1  can  understand  the  man  who  (ells  me, 
that  he  considers  all  property,  lay  or  ecclesiastical — individual  or  corporate — to  be 
sacred.  I  can  understand  the  man  also  who  says,  "  If  I  can  promote  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  promote  them,  by  another  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  its  ministers  than  that  which  was  originally  contemplated.**  Again, 
I  can  understand  the.hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin,  who  says,  the  Church 

froperty  was  granted  for  Catholic  uses,  and  therefore  he  claims  it  for  such  uses ;  but 
cannot  underittand  the  noble  lord,  who  tells  me  that  he  respects  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  yet  is  ready  to  divert  the  property  of  the  Church  from  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. If  the  noble  lord  had  contended,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  given 
for  religious  purposes,  and  that  he  will,  therefore,  apply  them  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  might  be  intelligible,  but  ^*  No,**  says  the  noblQ  lot d; 
**  the  object  from  which  I  would  specially  except  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  is  the  Catholic  religion.**  How  narrow,  then,  is  thcffronnd  on  which 
the  noble  lord  takes  his  stand !  One  gentleman  has  claimed  the  right  for  parliament 
to  appropriate,  if  it  should  so  think  fit,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  New  South 
Wales;  but  this,  says  the  noble  lord,  would  be  little  less  than  sacrilege.  But  if  parlia- 
ment has  a  right  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  Chunh  at  all,  why  has  it  not  a  right 
to  appropriate  them,  if  it  pleases,  to  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  New  South  Wales  ? 
The  gentlemen  who  pride  themselves  on  speaking  out,  as  they  call  it,  do  not  even 
understand  the  distinctions  which  they  themselves  draw.  The  noble  lord  in  this  House, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  have  expressly  excluded  the 
Catholic  religion  from  the  benefit  of  this  appropriation.  **  We  have  already  provided,** 
say  they,  **  l()r  the  Presbyterian  religion,  and  we  will  on  principle  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholic.**  To  what  object,  then,  are  you  to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  Church  ? 
I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  say  that  they  speak  out,  and  for  my  life  I  cannot 
understand  them.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Morpeth),  the  member  for  Yorkshire,  who 
speaks  always  vrith  great  ability,  and  certainly  with  very  mature  deliberation,  said, 
that  he  much  doubtM  whether  we  had  a  right  to  appropriste  the  surplus,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  to  any  purposes  of  charity  not  directly  connected  vrith  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  noble  lord  has,  it  appears,  a  lingering  respect  for  the  property  of  the  Church, 
but  he  would  have  the  Church  to  hold  it  by  a  singular  tenure ;  for,  says  he,  **  If 
the  young  men  at  Oxford  continue  to  make  a  riot  in  the  theatre  as  a  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Church,  I  cannot  respect  Church  property  any  longer.**  The 
nofalo  lord  is  aneertain  as  to  the  existence  of  a  surplus ;  bat  if  there  be  a  luge  8Qr» 
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plus,  he  is  doubtfal  whether  we  have  a  right  to  apply  it  to  the  mere  purposes  of 
charity.  He  ahjures  also  the  notion  of  a]:>propriatin^  it  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
Catholic  religion.  He  will  not  do  more  than  appropriate  it,  for  I  took  down  the 
noble  lord^s  words  as  he  spoke  them ;  he  will  not,  I  say,  do  more  than  appropriate  it 
to  *^ moral,  spiritual,  and  Christian  consolation."  [Lord  Morpeth:  I  did  not  saj 
consolation— I  said  edification].  Well,  then,  edification.  If  there  be  a  surplus,  it 
is  to  be  confined,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  to  moral,  spiritual,  and  Christian 
edification;  but  edification  in  the  Protestant  religion — for  the  noble  lord  wonld 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  any  participation  in  the  revenues  of  the 
establishment.  Now,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  spoliation 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  exceedingly  small,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  consent  to 
violate  the  great  principle  of  prescnptive  right  to  obtain  them.  He  would  not  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  all  property,  in  order,  if  there  were  an  excess  of  Church 
property  over  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Church,  to  devote  that  excess  to  the  moral, 
spiritual,  and  Christian  edification  of  the  people.  He  could  not  discover  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  purposes.  For  what  was  the  Church  intended,  but  for  moral 
and  Christian  etlification,  if  the  term  "  Christian"  implied,  as  the  noble  lord  meant 
it  to  imply,  the  doctrines  of  the  established  religion  ?  Here  was  a  species  of  property 
resting  on  the  prescription  of  300  years,  the  inviolate  maintenance  of  which  was  de- 
creed at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban^s,  in  hit 
speech  the  other  night,  had  said,  that  there  was  no  condition  of  inviolate  maintenance 
imposed  upon  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  In  support  of  that  position,  the 
hon.  member  had  referred  to  certain  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  the  right  of  par- 
liament was  asserted  to  deal  with  certain  matters  which  were  not  very  clearly  defined. 
But  he  affirmed,  that  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  but  had  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  reserring  to  parliament  the  right  of  removing  the  civil  disabilities  tliat 
pressed  upon  the  Catholics.  To  prove  that  position,  he  stated  that  the  Irish  par- 
iiament  had  sent  over  to  this  countir  certain  resolutions  as  the  conditions  on  which 
they  would  assent  to  the  Union,  and  those  resolutions  were  confirmed  by  the  pariia- 
ment  of  this  country,  and  sent  back  to  Ireland.  In  those  resolutions  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  every  right  and  privilege  which  the  Chnrbh  of  Ireland  had  enjoyed 
beibre  the  Union  should  be  preserved  to  it  after  the  Union.  Now,  under  the  terms 
*^  rights  and  pririleges,"  who  could  doubt  that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  its  pro- 
perty must  have  been  included?  Here,  then,  was  a  right  of  property  resting  upon 
prescription,  confirmed  not  merely  by  an  act  of  parliament,  but  by  a  solemn  national 
compact;  and  should  he  violate  that  right  with  a  view  to  devote  an  unaseertained 
and  very  doubtful  surplus  to  purposes  so  vaguely  and  unintelligibly  defined  f  If 
ministers  had  told  him,  that  they  had  ascertained  there  was  a  large  surplus,  that  a 
splendid  robbery  might  be  committed,  that  they  had  the  means,  through  that  rob- 
bery, of  lightenmg  Uie  public  burthens,  he  could  conceive  profiigate  men  rejoicing 
in  a  magnificent  rpoliation,  and  dreaming  that  the  gain  was  an  apology  for  the 
crime.  Uut  what  were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  There  were  2.450  parishes  in  Ireland, 
and  1,200  churches  were  now  existing  for  the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Was  it  meant  to  abandon  or  maintain  those  churches  ?  Did  they 
mean  to  appropriate  them  to  purposes  other  than  those  to  which  they  were  now  ap- 
plied ?  After  dedncling  the  lay  advowsons,  the  property  of  private  individuals, 
which  stood  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  rest,  and  could  not  be  pretended 
to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  if  the  whole  Church  property  of  Ireland  were  divided 
equally  among  all  the  parizihes  (a  principle  which  he  hoped  never  to  see  adopted), 
the  result  would  not  be  such  as  to  indicate  any  extravagant  surplns,  after  making 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  incumbents  of  the  several  iiarishes.  He  repeated,  that 
he  objected  altogether  to  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  Church  property — ^he 
did  so,  because  he  wished  to  see  the  present  incentives  to  exertion  continued,  and 
because  he  conceived  it  fitting  thai  the  clergy  should  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  ap- 
propriate influence,  not  only  on  the  lower,  but  also  on  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  spiritual  profession  should  be  degraded,  and  why  there 
should  not  exist  inducements  calculated  to  attract  men  of  takiot  and  attainments  to 
the  Church,  as  well  os  to  the  bar  and  other  professions.  But  suppose  they  were  to 
adopt  the  prhiclple  of  equal  dhtribution,  he  doubted  whether  k  would  give  an  iucoon 
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of  ;£300  a-year  to  each  incumbeDt.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Cambridge,  seemeil  to  rate  the  Irish  Church  revenues  higher,  and  said,  that  if  he 
found  that  they  would  give  an  average  to  each  benefice  of  ^500  a-year,  while,  la 
England,  the  average  did  not  exceed  ^^00  a-year,  the  difference  would  afford  a  con- 
clusive reason  for  diminishing  the  Church  revenues  in  Ireland.  He  denied  that 
position  altogether.  There  might  be  good  reasons  for  paying  clergy- men  more  in 
one  country  than  in  another,  on  account  of  the  greater  privations  which  they  must 
endure,  and  other  more  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situation.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell)  made  a  remark  pregnant  with  truth.  He 
intimated,  that  in  these  times,  revolutions  in  opinion  were  not  effected  in  centuries 
or  years,  but  in  months.  It  was  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  such  revolutions  that 
be  had  called  on  his  Majesty's  government  to  exert  themselves  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  destructive  opinions,  and  sway  the  public  mind  by  a  positive  declaration  of  their 
own  sentiments.  There  would  have  been  less  danger  in  the  government  declaring 
their  opinion  that  a  surplus  did  exist,  and  they  were  prepared  to  appropriate  it,  but 
to  preserve  the  remainder,  than  in  leaving  the  question  open  as  they  now  did.  God 
forbid,  that  the  government  should  ever  see  reason  to  come  to  such  a  decision  as  he 
bad  referred  to  with  respect  to  a  surj^lus !  but  even  that  might  be  less  dangerous 
than  their  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  raise  a  cry  of  '^  Church  in  dangler  **  on  fictitious  grounds,  because  false  alarms 
produced  distrust  and  negligence,  and  rendered  ap))eals  vain  when  the  period  of  ac- 
tual danger  arrived ;  but  when  one  minister  of  the  Crown  told  them,  that  the  Church 
of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  country,  when  the  king^s  govern- 
ment  countenanced  the  assertion,  and  when  the  Dissenters  required  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State,  let  not  gentlemen  be  scared  from  the  perfo'rmance  of  their 
duty,  by  the  imputation  that  they  were  raising  an  unfounded  cry,  and  pretending 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church  which  they  did  not  really  entertain. 
They  asked  not  for  the  re-enactment  of  civil  disabilities  or  religious  penalties,  but 
on  this  ground  they  took  their  stand  (and  by  the  blessing  of  God  they  would  main- 
tain it) — they  would  protect  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  and  the 
integrity  of  Church  property.  If  it  were  said  that  was  a  novel  doctrine,  be  said,  No; 
it  was  a  doctrine  repudiated  only  in  consequence  of  those  rapid  revolutions  in  opinion 
to  which  the  learned  gentleman  had  referred  with  so  much  exultation.  The  opinions 
which  he  held  were  identical  with  those  which  were  held  at  no  distant  time  by  men 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  warm  and  tried  friends  of  toleration,  and 
the  protectors  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  spoke  not  of  Burke,  he  spoke  not 
of  men  who  lived  at  times  remote  from  the  present — he  spoke  not  of  men  who  enter- 
tained ])olitical  opinions  in  accordance  with  his  own — he  spoke  not  of  doctrines  ac- 
commodated to  an  unreformed  parliament ;  but  of  the  sentiments  avowed  by  members 
of  the  present  government  since  they  came  into  office,  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
Church.  If  the  opinions  that  he  entertained  were  extravagant,  ^hat  could 
be  said  of  those  of  Earl  Grey  ?  The  noble  earl  did  him  the  honour  of  quoting  an 
opinion  which  he  had  given  in  that  House,  and  by  that  opinion,  rejecting  the  erroneous 
construction  put  upon  it,  he  was  prepared  to  abide.  He  was  ready  to  promote,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Ireland;  and  if  any  mode  were  proposed  by  which  men,  really  friendly  to  the 
Church,  and  actuated  by  bond  fide  intentions  of  contributing  to  its  stability,  could, 
by  a  different  distribution  of  Church  revenues,  advance  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  extend  its  influence,  he  was  ready  to  consider  with  favour  such  a  pro- 
posal.  In  holding  the  opinion,  that  Church  property  ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  purposes  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  in  what  respect  did  he  differ 
from  the  opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Grey  so  recently  &s  February,  1832  ?  Earl 
Grey  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  and  fanduwners  of  Rathciaren,  in 
Ireland,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  Church-rates,  and  that  the  Church- 
lands  might  be  resumed  and  disposed  of,  for  objects  of  common  interest  to  all  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  realm.  The  noble  earl  said,  *^  he  presented  the  petition  as  a  peer, 
and  in  that  capacity  only.  He,  however,  need  scarcely  state  to  their  lordships,  not 
only  that  he  did  not  approve  of  such  a  measure  as  the  petitioners  recommended,  but 
thai,  if  a  project  of  that  nature  were  proposed  by  any  one,  it  should  receive  from  him 
the  most  decided  and  determined  opposition.    He  saw  the  urgency  of  effecting  som# 
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improvement  in  the  mode  of  making  provision  for  the  clergy  in  Ireland;  hut  he 
would  unequivocally  state,  that  he  could  never  think  of  making  any  such  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  providing  fur  the  clergy  without  fully  securing  to  the  Church 
its  just  rights.''  What  also  did  Lord  Plunkett  say  on  the  same  subject  ? — **  Obscure 
and  humble  individuals  in  Ireland  might  entertain  the  extravag^t  notion,  that  the 
government  of  this  country  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  her  Church. 
That  such  persons,  looking  at  their  station  in  life,  might  entertain  such  opinions 
was  not  very  surprising — in  them,  perhaps,  it  was  excusable.  But  it  was  a  very 
different  matter  when  suspicions  of  this  nature  were  cherished  and  were  disseminated 
by  persona  of  high  rank  and  influence  in  society.*^  What  was  the  report  made  by 
the  tithe  committee,  of  which  the  Marquess  of  Luisdowne  was  chairman  ?  On  what 
conditions  had  he  been  invited  to  accede  to  measures  of  Church  Reform  ?  Those 
questions  would  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Lords*  com- 
mittee, and  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  March,  1832.  The  report 
stated :  "•  That  with  a  view  both  to  secure  the  interests  of  this  Church,  and  the 
lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  permanent  change  of  system  will  be  required ;  that  such 
a  change,  to  be  satisfactory  and  safe,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes, 
by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange  for  an  investment  of 
land,  so  as  effectually  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  Church  (as  far  as  relates  to  tithes), 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  all  pecuniary  coUbion  between  the  parochial  clergy 
and  the  occupier  of  land.'*  The  second  report  had  this  paragraph — **  The  clergy 
are  thus,  in  too  many  instances,  deprived  of  that  just  and  beneficial  influence  which 
their  general  conduct  and  habits  so  well  qualify  them  to  exercise,  even  over  persons 
of  a  different  religious  persuasion;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  facility  to 
effect  such  investments  in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  or  exchange  of  land 
for  tithes,  all  stamps  should  be  remitted,  and  government  enabled  to  make  advances 
to  landlords."  Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject,  said :  '*  Far  be  it 
from  me,  my  lords,  to  recommend  those  modes  by  which,  in  some  places,  the  tithe 
has  been  removed  on  the  principle  of  spoliation,  and  without  an  equivalent  being 
paid  to  the  Church  to  which  it  belonged;  and  I  only  allude  to  the  modifications 
which  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  wherever  the  tax  has  been 
in  operation  it  has  been  dealt  with  according  to  ^.he  circumstances  of  the  country. 
In  some  places,  as  I  have  said,  the  Church  has  been  spoliated  of  its  property ;  but 
this  is  an  example  to  be  avoided,  and  not  to  be  imitated."  **  It  is  impossible  fur  your 
lordships  not  to  see  in  what  an  independent  condition  the  clergyman  will  be  placed 
by  a  commutation  cf  tithes,  as  compared  with  the  mode  in  which  he  receives  his  in- 
come under  the  present  system."  *'  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  (continued  the  noblo 
marquess),  as  the  organ  of  the  committee,  to  move  the  resolutions," — and,  of  those 
resolutions  this  was  the  last — *'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  with  a  view 
to  secure  both  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  per* 
roanent  change  of  system  will  be  required,  and  that  such  a  change,  to  be  satisfactory 
and  secure,  must  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes,  including  those  belonging 
to  lay  impropriators,  by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange 
for,  or  investment  in,  land."  These  were  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1832.  If  they  had  since  changed  their  opinions,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
debar  them  from  the  right  of  reconsidering  their  previous  sentiments ;  but  it  was  but 
fair  that  they  should  manfully  state  the  grounds  of  the  alteration.  Sucli,  however, 
were  the  declarations  made  by  some  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church  and  its  rights  of  property  so  recently  as  the  ^ear  1832.  These  same 
ministers  had,  by  their  more  recent  declarations,  placed  this  property  on  the  worst 
possible  footing.  They  had  unsettled  the  minds  of  men  on  matters  essential  to  the 
security  of  all  property  and  all  rights.  In  November  next  tithes  must  be  collected, 
either  by  the  Cnurch  or  the  government.  What  was  then  to  be  done  ?  The  difficulty 
they  might  have  to  contend  with  would  have  been  obviated  by  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  and  its  advisers,  in  defence  of  Church  property.  When  the  tithe- 
payer  heard  that  the  opinions  of  the  government  were  not  fixed,  that  they  claimed  a 
right  to  appropriate  a  possible  surplus  of  Church  property  to  secular  purposes,  he 
would  be  too  apt  to  ntgne—*^^  1  was  content  to  abide  by  the  laws  which  recognise 
and  protect  property ;  but  if  you  g^ve  them  up  and  set  the  example  of  spoliation  as 
rogardfl  Uie  Uharch,  I  see  no  harm  in  following  that  caample^  and  in  preferring  my 
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claim  to  a  share  in  the  aew  appropriation/^  **  In  mj  opinion,  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  protected  by  law — protected  by  prescnption — protected  by  positive 
stipulation,  as  a  condition  of  tbe^Jnion  ;  and,  if  increased  diffieulties  should  arise  in 
asserting  the  right  to  that  property,  I  shall  hold  the  king^s  government,  and  their 
new  commission,  chargeable  for  the  conseqnencei.^' 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  O^Connell's  motion ; 
Ayes,  99;  Noes,  360;  majority,  261. 
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JuLT  4,  1834. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Littleton,  the  House  went  into  Committee  oa  tlie  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Act. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Sir  Robert  Psbl  stated  that  be  did  not  wish  to  debate 
the  question  at  present ;  but  he  was  anxious,  before  the  committee  did  so,  that  they 
should  have  an  explicit  statement  of  what  was  intended.     If  he  understood  his  right 
hon.  friend*s  statement,  he  estimated  the  maximum  charge  for  commuting  ecclesias- 
tical tithes  at  £100,000  a-year,  and  the  maximum  charge  (or  commuting  lay  tithes 
at  £20,000  a- year ;  that  was,  a  charge  of  £120,000  a-year  on  the  consolidated  fuml 
for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  that  thie 
amount  of  the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  would  be  £1,200,000;  that  £91,000  a-year 
would  arise  from  various  sources  of  revenue  under  the  Church  Temporalities  act; 
that  there  was  an  annual  charge  on  this  of  £66,000,  thus  leaving  to  him  a  surplus  of 
£25,000.     The  interest  on  the  £1,200,000  at  3^  per  cent  would  he  £44,000  a-year. 
This  sum  added  to  £25,000  would  make  up  £67,000  a-year,  which  was  to  make  up 
for  the  money  taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.    'i*he  right  hon.  gentleman 
calculated  the  maximum  charge  at  £120,000  a-year ;  and,  if  he  were  not  mis- 
taken,  the  bonus  on  seme  lands  was  to  be  40  per  cent.   [Mr.  Littleton  said, 
the  bonus  could  not  exceed  40  per  cent.,  nor  be  less  than  20  per  cent.]     There 
was,  however,  no  security  whatever  with  respect  to  lay  tithes;   that,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  had   been  stated   by  an  hon.  member,  although  he  could  not  say 
that  he  exactly  understood  the  image,  the  security  was  chai^geable  on  a  vortex.     The 
total  loss  that  might  be  sustained,  supposing,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  deficit  wouki  be  equivalent  to  the  diflbrence  between 
£120,000  and  £67,000,  would  be  £53,000.    This,  then,  was  the  probable  charge  that 
the  consolidated  fund  would  have  to  bear.     He  would  not  then  go  into  the  argument, 
but  he  wished  to  have  the  case  clearly  put  before  he  proceeded.     In  his  opinion, 
however,  something  more  than  this  measure  was  necessary  if  it  was  to  be  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  described  it,  namely,  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question.     The  noble  lord,  however,  had  stated,  that  hereafter  they  were  to  con- 
sider some  better  arrangement,  so  as  to  relieve  the  consolidated  fund  of  this  charge. 
Was  it  not  absurd,  then,  to  talk  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  when  they  were 
talking  of  future  arrangements  P 

Afler  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Lord  Althorp — 

Mr.  Hume  rose,  and,  after  charging  the  government  with  inconsistency  and  weak- 
ness, proposed  the  following  amendment: — ^^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  surplus  monies  to  the  credit  of  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  Ireland  in 
the  perpetuity  purchase  fund  to  be  kept  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  intituled,  **  An 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Chureh  of  Ireland,** 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  purposes  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  tithes  in 
Ireland,  as  shaU  by  any  act,  to  ue  passed  during  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
be  provided.^* 

In  the  long  debate  which  followed — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  there  were  two  principles  involved  in  the  quesUon  under 
discussion.  The  first  was,  that  the  public  should  be  called  upon  to  contrlbate  a 
certain  sum  to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the 
change  to  the  Irijdi  land  proprietors.    Tbmt  was,  in  ahort^  to  be  an  AJhsolute  charge 
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of  £60,000  on  the  public  purse,  the  payment  of  which  there  was  not  the  gmallest 
ffround  to  hope.  To  that  he  decidedly  objected.  But  there  was  another  principle 
involved  in  the  resolution.  That  principle  was,  that  by  way  of  providing  a  partial 
compensation  to  the  public  revenue  for  the  amount  it  was  to  contribute,  the  fund 
which,  by  a  solemn  act  of  parliament,  passed  only  so  far  back,  as  the  session  of  1833, 
was  established  and  set  apart  for  purposes  of  a  strictly  moral  and  religious  character, 
was  in  the  session  of  1834  to  be  shamefully  violated,  and  made  applicable  to  purposes 
of  an  entirely  secular  nature.  The  adoption  of  such  a  principle  could  not  but  tend 
to  shake  all  confidence  in  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  if  no  other  member  raised  his  voice  to  protest'  against  and  denounce  it, 
it  should  meet  with  his  unqualified  condemnation.  lie  objected  to  the  two  principles 
on  which  .the  resolution  was  based;  but  on  a  still  more  decided  ground  he  objected 
to  the  resolution  itself,  namely,  because  it  tended  to  throw  much  greater  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  difficult  question  of  tithes  than  the  measure 
which  was  brought  in  by  his  Majesty^s  government  in  February  lust.  The  measure 
then  introduced  by  the  present  government  proceeded  on  the  true  principle—  it  was 
in  conformity  with  all  preceding  measures  on  the  subject  of  tithe,  and  was  intended  to 
do  that  which  constituted  the  only  security  for  the  Established  Church,  and  the  per- 
manent tranquillity  of  Ireland;  at  least,  after  the  course  which  had  been  taken,  after 
the  omissions  to  enforce  the  law,  and  after  the  violation  of  all  authority  in  that 
country — the  only  course,  he  repeated,  which  was  left  for  the  legislature  to  adopt 
was,  to  encourage  the  redemption  of  tithes.  He  thought  that  had  been  the  object  of 
his  Mijesty^g  government.  Their  rallying  cry  last  year  had  been  the  extinction  of 
tithes,  and  in  February,  accordingly,  they  introduced  a  measure  which  contemplated 
their  extinction  by  means  of  redemption.  But  they  now  departed  from  that  principle, 
and  were  going  to  make  tithe  a  permanent  charge  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  a 
rent.  Why,  what  distinction  was  there?  In  point  of  fact,  they  borrowed  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  having 
stolen  his  child,  like  other  plagiarists,  as  Sheridan  said,  they  attempted  so  to  disfigure 
it,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  himself  to  recognise 
bis  own  production.  And  how  well  they  had  succeeded !  They  had  been  kicking, 
and  hacking,  and  cutting  the  unfortunate  bantling  which  had  been  produced  only  a 
few  weeks  since,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  not 
be  made  to  own  it.  But  the  noble  lord  (the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  said,  ^*  Pay 
this  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  and  do  not  refuse  to  provide  future  peace  and  tran- 
auillity  for  Ireland  by  refusing  the  paltry  sum  of  £60,000.*^  Now,  undoubtedly,  if 
tne  noble  lord  thought  it  would  lead  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  that  country, 
he  was  warranted  in  asking  for  the  vote ;  but  what  shadow  of  argument  had  he 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  if  he  fastened  a  permanent  rent-charge 
on  Ireland,  which  the  landlord  was  to  pay,  there  would,  as  the  necessary  consequence, 
be  permanent  peace  and  satisfaction  there  ?  Of  all  vulgar  arts  of  government,  that 
of  solving  every  difficulty  which  might  arise  by  thrusting  the  hand  into  the  public 
purse  was  the  most  delusory  and  contemptible.  It  had  in  all  times  been  considered 
the  symptom  of  decay  in  government,  when  they  had  neither  the  manliness  to  enforce 
the  law,  nor  the  courage  to  stand  on  ancient  rights.  One  year  they  proposed 
£60,000,  another  £1,000,000,  and  a  third  £59,000;  and  their  language  was, 
*'  Advance  us  this  for  the  sake  of  peace ;''  but,  as  an  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  they 
called  "  Peace,  peace,*'  when  there  was  no  peace.  If  they  would  consent  to  redemp- 
tion, there  might  be  a  chance  of  peace;  and  he  would  address  himself  to  that 
part  of  the  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gisborne)  had  said,  the  Tories 
called  for  reaemption.  Not  at  all;  the  Whigs  called  for  it, — up  to  the  present 
hour  what  they  demanded  was  redemption.  The  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty*t 
government  was  most  complicated  and  unintelligible.  First,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  value  the  land;  then  the  tithes  were  to  be  sold  for  four- fifths  of  their 
amount ;  then  a  charge  was  to  be  made  on  the  land ;  then  remuneration  was  to 
be  granted  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  then  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made 
good  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be,  to  complicate 
and  delude.  Instead  of  an  open  and  intelligible  bill  of  three  clauses,  they  had  a 
complicated  and  unintelligible  bill  of  fifty  clauses.  But  why  had  they  changed  their 
liews  with  respect  to  redemption  ?  He  did  not  compare  the  present  opinions  of  his 
Miyesty^s  government  on  this  subject  with  the  opinions  of  the  Tories ;  he  did  oct  com* 
lOSJ-VoL.  n. 
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pare  them  with  their  opinion^t  at  former  and  distant  periods ;  bat  he  merely  compared 
their  opinions  this  year  with  their  opinions  last  year.     He  asked,  what  were  the  new 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned  their  change  of  determination  with  resiiect  to 
the  question  of  redemption?      Evidence  was  strong  and  conclusive  in  favour  of 
redemption.     He  would  not  advert  to  the  evidence  of  any  high  Churchman  or  of  any 
Tory,  for  he  knew  that  that  would  be  far  from  satisfactory  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment.    But  there  was  Archbishop  Whately:  he  must  be  in  full  possession  of  ihe 
confidence  of  his  Majesty's  government;  he  was  a  member  of  the  poor-law's  com- 
mission ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  His  Majesty's  government 
must  consider  him  a  high  authority;  and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  therefore  confidently 
referred  to  Archbishop  Whately's  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  redemption  to  a 
rent-charge.     To  his  evidence  was  to  be  added  that  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  that  of 
Mr.  Blake  (an  individual  in  whom  the  g^ernroent  had  great  confidence),  and  that 
of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.    All  were  in  favour  of  redemption ;  all  were  in  favour 
of  securing  tithe  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  by  providing  a  system  of  redemp- 
tion.    That  was  the  true  principle.     But  while  the  bill  of  February  last  facilitated 
that  object,  the  present  bill  did  directly  the  reverse,  and  postponed  indefinitely  all 
temptations  to  redemption.     An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  question  simply 
was,  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  this  money  should  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
land.     That  was  not  the  question.     They  might  sanction  the  redemption  of  tithe 
without  necessarily  implying  that  the  redemption-money  should  be  invested  in  land. 
Land  wa?  no  doubt  preferable  as  an  investment,  because  it  gave  additional  security ; 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  investment  in  land  would  conclude  for  ever 
the  question  of  the  Church  revenues.     That  question  ought  to  be  now  and  for 
ever  decided  in  favour  of  their  inviolability,  and  the  noble  lord  expressly  denied  that 
the  application  of  the  redemption-money  to  land  necessarily  determined  the  ques- 
tion.   *  Then    why  had   the  noble  lord  abandoned  the  principle  of  redemption  ? 
The  hon.   gentleman  (Mr.  Gisborne)  said,    **  Why  do  you  not  deliver  over  the 
redemption  to  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the   money 
to  the  church  ?**     Would  the  hon.  gentleman  consent  to  that  proposal  ?    Would  he 
consent  to  the  proposal,  that  the  land-tax  or  rent-charge  should  be  redeemed  by 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  and   that  the  money  should  be  veste<l  in  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  strictly  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Establish- 
ment ?     If  he  were  not  prepared  to  say  so,  he  should  not  say,  that  the  redemption  uf 
the  rent-charge  necessarily  implied  that  it  should  be  vested  in  land.     He  thought 
the  House  was  of  one  opinion  on  that  principle.    They  differed  materially  as  to  the 
integrity  of  church  property ;  but  he  thought  there  was  no  dispute  on  the  other  point. 
He  heard  with  pleasure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell),  on  a  former 
occasion,  patting  forward  a  principle  of  much  importance,  and  in  the  truth  and  justice 
of  which  he  most  cordially  agreed — that  to  whomsoever  church-property  bcUmged, 
and  whatever  control  the  legislature  might  have  over  it,  at  all  events  the  landed 
proprietor  had  no  right  to  it  whatever.     The  government  had  moved  resolutions  to 
that  effect — could  they  now  evade  them  ?     They  had  all  agreed  on  that  point ;  they 
had  claimed  for  parliament  the  right  to  make  a  different  appropriation ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  admitted,  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the  full  amount — that  it  had 
a  right  to  exact  from  him  the  full  value  of  the  tithe,  making  a  reasonable  deduction 
for  the  expenses  of  collection  ?     If  that  were  the  case — if  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
landlord,  on  what  principle  could  they  ask  the  people  of  England  to  make  this  pay- 
ment out  of  the  consolidated  fund?    On  what  principle  was  it  that  this  forty  per 
cent,  was  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  ?     He  thought  the  first  principle  was,  to  secure 
the  property  of  the  church,  and  then  afterwards  to  consider  to  what  objects  it  should 
be  applied ;  but  if  the  first  object  were  to  secure  the  property  of  the  £*itabli$hment, 
would  government  be  prepared  to  er.force  that  principle  in  November  next  ?     If  they 
admitted  the  principle,  why  not  facilitate  it  by  adopting  redemption  in  preference  to 
a  rent-charge?     The  noble  lord,  and  those  who  acted  with  him.  had  taken  on  the 
present  oc(rasion  a  course  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  which  they  pursued  on  a 
former  occasion.     His  Majesty's  government  were  constantly  demanding,  that  the 
House  and  the  public  should  have  confidence  in  them  :  but  how  was  confidence  to  be 
i*epo«ed  in  that  ministry  which,  within  a  few  months,  was  found  to  support  two  pro- 
positions  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other?     It  was  by  acts,  not  words,  that  con- 
fidence was  won.     Where  were  the  acts  which  entitled  the  present  government  to 
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expect  it  ?  In  the  preent  state  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  it  was  possible  for  the  government 
to  have  taken  one  of  three  courses.  Firstly,  it  was  {possible  for  them  to  contend  for 
the  perfect  inviolability  of  church  property,  consenting  to  distribute  it  diflferently,  if 
necessary,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  That  was  the  course  which  he,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  would  wish  to  see  adopted.  Secondly,  they  might  have  stated  distinctly 
and  fairly  that,  after  making  everv  possible  enquiry,  they  thought  the  Establishment 
in  Ireland  was  too  amply  provided  for,  and  that  an  appropriation,  different  from 
tiie  present,  ought  to  take  place.  Such  was  the  eourse  suggested  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  The  third  course, — and  it  was  the  one  he  thought  would  have 
been  selected  by  the  government, — was,  to  have  stated,  that  they  were  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  form  a  correct  opiuion,  and  that  they  would  forbear  making  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject  until  the  report  of  the  commission  of  enquiry  was  before  them.  Such, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  the  roost  fitting  course  they  could,  under  all  circumstances, 
have  adopted,  because,  as  was  truly  observed  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Cam- 
bridge a  few  evenings  ago,  it  would  savour  somewhat  of  an  Irish  course  of  proceeding, 
if,  immediately  after  sending  out  a  commission  of  enquiry,  they  proceeded  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  to  which  that  enquiry  was  to  be  directed,  without  having  the 
result  before  them.  What,  however,  was  the  extraordinary  course  taken  by 'the 
government  ?  The  noble  lord,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  colleagues,  declared,  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  question — that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  the  147th  clause  in  the  bill  of  last  session.  What!  the  noble  lonl,  who 
only  three  nights  since  declared  he  was  not  certain  whether  there  was  likely  to  be 
any  surplus  fund  whatever  arising  from  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment, but  should  it  turn  out  there  was  a  surplus,  that  it  should  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  a  strictly  moral  and  rcliginus  character — could  it  be,  that  that  same  noble  lord 
was  the  person  who  declared  himself  ready,  nothing  new  having  occurred  since  his 
former  declaration,  to  sanction  the  principle  of  the  147th  clause,  or  rather  of  a  new 
principle  going  far  beyond  it,  admitting  tithes  as  Church  property,  and  yet  sanction- 
ing their  application  to  a  completely  secular  purpose  ?  [Lord  Althorp :  No,  not 
secular  purpose.]  Not  secular]  Did  the  noble  lord  mean  to  say,  that  to  give  40 
per  cent,  out  of  the  surplus  fund  to  the  Irish  landlords,  was  not  applying  it  to  a 
secular  purpose  ?  Was  it  a  niioral  and  religious  purpose  ?  On  Monday  evening  last, 
the  noble  lord  told  the  House  he  was  not  sure  whether  there  would  be  any  surplus 
fund  whatever,  and  that,  should  it  be  found  to  exist,  until  the  report  of  the  commis> 
sioners  of  enquiry  was  presented,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  its  appropria- 
tion ;  and  yet,  three  days  afterwards,  uninfluenced  by  the  taunt  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, that  it  would  be  an  Irish  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  first  to  issue  a 
commission  of  enquiry,  and  then,  before  that  enquiry  could  take  place,  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  was  directed,  the  noble  lord  came  forth  and  declared  he 
had  perfectly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  would  adopt.  What  a  perfect 
mockery  was  all  this  proceeding !  Here  was  the  act  of  last  session — the  noble  lord 
seemed  desirous  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  it  on  the  late  secretary  for  the  colonies ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  a  consenting  party  to  it,  and,  moreover,  the 
head  of  the  government  in  that  House  at  the  time  it  was  introduced.  It  was  the 
noble  lord*s  own  act;  the  147th  clause  was  struck  out  of  it;  and  the  assent  of  another 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  tliereby  secured.  But  what  said  the  preamble? 
*^  Whereas  the  number  of  bishops  in  Ireland  may  be  conveniently  diminished,  and 
the  revenues  of  certain  of  the  bishoprics,  as  well  as  the  said  annual  tax,  applied  to 
the  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  other  suchlike  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as 
may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  efficiency,  permanency,  and 
stability  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland;"  and  then  it  was  provided, 
that  monies  should  be  advanced  for  building  churches,  and  effecting  the  other  recited 
•bjects.  Well,  that  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1833,  tithes  having  been  suspended 
in  the  interval;  and,  without  a  shilling  which  they  could  apply  for  the  advancement 
of  religion,  the  very  first  act  which  government  had  recourse  to  was,  to  lay  hold  of 
the  first  dawning  of  an  appearance  of  a  fund,  and  appropriate  it  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
If  government  had  proposed  a  vote  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  clergy,  if  they  had  then  sanctioned  the  redemption  of  tithe,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  redemption  money  to  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Church,  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  nnder  such  circum- 
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stances  and  in  such  proportions  as  that  corporation  should  think  fit,  not  forcing  the 
money  into  the  market,  but  purchasing  land  gradually,  there  might  have  been  some 
hope  left  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  law  in  Ireland,  and  providing  for  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  while  they  went  on  in  their  present  course, 
irarying  their  own  acts  from  day  to  day,  saying,  on  the  first  day  of  a  week,  that  their 
own  mind  was  not  madie  up  as  to  a  surplus,  and  of  conrsc  not  prepared  to  deal  with 
it ;  that  if  such  a  fund  should  present  itself,  it  should  be  limited  to  moral  and  religious 
purposes ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  without  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
determining  the  existence  of  a  surplus,  and  consenting  to  apply  it  to  purposes  so 
entirely  secular  as  to  make  up  the  contributions  of  the  Irish  landlord.  While  they 
pursued  such  a  course  they  might,  no  doobt,  please  those  who  sought  the  destruction 
of  that  Church,  but  they  would  never  attract  the  confidence  of  any  sober-minded 
body  worthy  to  exercise  legislative  functions,  far  less  secure  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  Ireland.  He  could  not  dijsguise  from  the  House  his  opinion,  that  there  must  be 
reasons  for  the  course  which  government  were  now  adopting,  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  this  bill.  They  were  not  now  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  appropria- 
tion. As  he  said  before,  in  his  conscience  he  believed  that  the  late  commission  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  delusion.  The  noble  lord  had  in  fact  admitted 
to-night,  that  it  was  utterly  unnecessary  for  any  purpose.  He  had  been  much  struck 
by  an  expression  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  when,  in  answer  to 
an  observation  of  an  hon.  member  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  was  an  abortion, 
ill-begotten,  and  of  consequence  short-lived,  he  replied,  that  it  had  gone  its  full  time. 
He  was  quite  disposed  to  believe  it  had  gone  its  full  time.  It  had  answered  the 
temporary  purpose  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  without  doubt  neither  parliament 
nor  the  country  would  hear  any  thing  more  about  it.  He  hoped,  however,  the 
people  of  England  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  its  appointment  offered 
to  protest  against  the  principle  on  which  it  issued.  He  hoped  that  the  people  of 
England  would  never  consent  to  sever  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Church  Efltablish- 
ment  from  that  of  Eiigland,  and  that,  while  consenting  to  every  proper  reform  in 
their  Church,  they  would  contend  for  its  inviolability ;  and  above  all  that  they  would 
strenuously,  at  the  same  time  constitutionally,  protest  against  the  appropriation  of 
its  funds  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  originally  devised.  He 
believed,  that  the  cause  of  the  vacillation  which  ministers  had  shown  on  this  subject, 
was  not  that  they  preferred  the  present  system  to  that  which  they  advocated  in 
February,  1834,  but  because  they  considered  it  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  votes  of 
those  on  whose  support  they  relied,  and  who  had  avowed  their  enmity  to  the  Irish 
Church.  Under  what  circumstances,  during  the  recess,  were  they  about  to  conduct 
the  government  ?  He  could  not  but  smile  when  he  heard  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Gisbome)  talk  of  the  United  cabinet :  they  had  g^t  rid  of  all  the  clogs  and  fetters  on 
the  operations  of  government ;  the  course  was  now  quite  clear;  the  ffovemment  was 
unanimous;  only  let  the  House  have  confidence  in  them;  and  Uien,  as  willing 
instruments,  they  would  run  all  lengths  in  the  career  of  change.  There  were  no 
such  things  as  cabinet  councils,  he  knew,  held  in  Ireland ;  but  he  should  very  much 
wish  to  see  the  first  meeting  which  took  place  there  between  the  three  Irish  officers, 
the  Lord- lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Littleton).  The  first  question  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
would  be,  "Have  you  brought  over  the  redemption  clauses?"  Lord  Wellesley 
would  doubtless  moreover  say,  **  I  directed  Anthonv  Blake  in  1824  to  submit  to 
Lord  Liverpool  my  views  upon  the  expediency  of  redeeming  tithes  by  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  surely  my  suggestions  have  not  been  disregarded.*^  What,  then, 
would  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  say  to  the  commissioners  ?  His  Maje8ty*8 
government  had  announced  to  the  House,  that  they  could  not  proceed  a  sizigle  step 
without  local  information,  without  minute  and  detailed  local  enquiry ;  and  then  they 
selected  Lord  Brougham  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  for  conducting  that 
enquiry.  Now  he  begged  to  know  if  Lord  Brougham  ever,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  had  been  in  Ireland  ?  Then  why,  he  begged  to  know,  had  the  name  of  that 
noble  lord  been  included  in  that  commission?  It  was  an  Irish  commission, 
requiring  local  knowledge  of  Ireland ;  and  yet  the  name  of  the  Lord  Cbancellor  of 
Enc^land  was  placed  upon  that  commission,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  omitted.  He  SsW.  \l  \.\\e  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  that  circum- 
9tan(;e.  when  he  recoWeelod  iVoX  V^«  Ti^\^«  vq^  \»utiAd  locd  who  at  the  present 
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moment  held  the  great  seal  in  Ireland,  had  for  many  years  been  a  representative  of 
the  Dublin  University  in  that  House.  Such  an  omission  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
to  hon.  members  this  question : — Did  Lord  Plunkett  support  or  disapprove  of  the 
measure  which  his  Majesty's  advisers  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  reference  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland?  It  was  not  to  be  suiiposed,  that  the  name  of  tho  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  have  been  excluded  from  that  commission  on  any  other 
ground  than  his  dissent  from  the  principle  which  that  motion  was  intended  to  carry 
into  effect.  It  seemed,  that  there  were  three  questions  under  the  consideration  of 
government,  about  which  the  United  government  did  not  agree.  The  first  and  the 
chief  one  was  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  Then  came  the  present  question. 
P'  Hear.*']  He  was  surprised  that  the  noble  lord  should  cheer  as  if  he  delighted  in 
that  which  was  a  reproach  to  a  cabinet  claiming  the  merit  of  being  united.  This 
was  union  indeed.  [An  hon.  member:  The  Catholic  question.]  To  be  sure  these 
differences  did  remind  them  of  old  times ;  on  the  Catliolic  question  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion;  but  then  it  was  acknowledged — it  was  openly  avowed;  and 
they  inherited  their  lesson  from  whom? — the  government  of  1807.  But  here,  on 
every  practical  measure  ministers  differed  one  with  another — on  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  tithes — on  the  Church  commission— on  the  Coercion  BilXtlley  all  held 
different  opinions,  or,  at  all  events,  different  shades  of  opinion.  There  were  three 
ministers  for  Ireland — the  lord-lieutenanc,  the  chancellor,  and  the  secretary.  There 
were  three  measures — tithes,  church  commission,  coercion  bill ;  on  these  three 
measures  these  three  men  all  held  different  opinions,  and  yet  they  had  an  united 
cabinet!  But  they  were  told  that,  witliin  these  few  days,  all  things  had  been 
settled;  that  they  formed  now  a  firm  and  compact  body,  agreed  on  principles — all 
bound  by  the  same  opinions.  He  did  not  believe  it.  He  was  not  satisfied.  And 
when  he  looked  to  the  country — when  he  saw  the  rights  of  property  delivered  over 
in  Ireland  to  a  commission — when  he  saw  a  number  of  gentlemen  strolling  about 
collecting  information  as  to  the  relative  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants— when 
he  found  rent-charges  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  tithes — when  he  saw  the  principle 
of  redemption,  so  heartily  avowed  last  session  bv  ministers,  now  cast  hcciilessly  to 
the  winds — there  was,  indeed,  a  prospect  presented  to  his  mind  much  better  calculated 
to  depress  and  alarm,  than  to  encourage  and  support  it.  Without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, he  took  upon  himself  to  affirm  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there  was  as  little 
chance  or  prospect  of  effecting  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  extinction  of  tithes  as  at 
any  period  within  his  recollection.  For  those  reasons,  then,  he  should  vote  against 
the  measure.  He  should  also  vote  against  it  as  most  improperly  interfering  with 
the  property  of  the  church,  without  fairly  meeting  the  question  of  appropriation. 
Lastly,  he  should  vote  against  it,  because  he  thought  that  no  measure  of  that  or  any 
other  important  kind  could  be  successfully  carried  into  effect  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  a  united  government,  and  least  oij»al\  could  it  be  brought  into  full  operation  by 
a  government  having  recently  sustained  such  a  loss  as  it  had  sustained  in  the  persons 
of  two  right  fion.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  had  sacrificed  their  offices  to  their 
principles.  In  his  judgment,  nothing  could  afford  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
the  present  condition  of  the  govcniment  did  of  the  truth — that  a  double-minded 
cabinet,  like  a  double-minded  man,  must  of  necessity  be  inefficient  and  unstable  in 
all  its  operations. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  throughout  the  speech  which  the  House  had  just 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  baronet  he  had  looked  most  anxiously,  but  he  had  looked 
in  vain,  for  any  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  would  assert  the  rights 
of  property  in  reference  to  the  question  of  tithes.  IIow  did  the  right  hon. 
baronet  propose  to  collect  the  tithes?  And,  supposing  them  actually  collect^,  he  had 
given  no  intimation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  appropriated. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  reluctance  to  state  that  he  should,  in  the  first  place,  desire 
to  see  the  law  carried  into  full  force;  and  to  this  extent,  he  concurred  with  the  noble 
lords,  that  he  would  lircct  the  force  of  the  government  in  order  to  effect  the  colltc- 
tion  of  tithes ;  the  proceeds  of  it,  however,  he  should  desire  to  see  applied  solely  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Church.  He  would  go  with  them  la  collection,  but  he  objected 
to  their  mode  of  appropriation. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  committee  divided,  and  Mr.  Hume^s  amend- 
ment was  negatived ;  the  comnnttee  again  divided  on  the  original  c«^Va$i<^\N> — ^^^^^ 
23^ ;  Noeti  17i  ;  mc^oritj,  64.    The  House  then  teinme^. 
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July  7,  1834. 

Lorcl  Althorp  brought  up  documents  endorsed,  **  Papers  relating  to  the  state  of 
Ireland/*  and  after  a  few  ministerial  explanations,  as  to  the  course  intended  to  be 
adopted,  moved  that  the  papers  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'Connell  denounced  the  intended  Coercion  Bill  as  an  insult  to  Ireland,  and 
after  charging  ministers  with  inconsistency — in  bringing  in  a  measure  to  which  they 
had  been  recently  opposed — moved  as  an  amendment,  *'  That  the  documents  just 
presented  be  re&rred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  they  report  their  opinion 
thereupon  to  the  House.'* 

After  some  remarks  by  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Denry  Grattan,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and 
Mr.  Hume, — 

Sib  Rodbbt  Peel  stated  that  he  found  himself  called  upon  very  unexpectedly  to 
give  a  vote  upon  a  very  important  question.  He  had  not  the  least  expectation  that 
the  papers  were  to  be  presented  to-day,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  which  stood  upon  the  presentation  of  the  pajiers,  had  altogether 
taken  him  by  surprise.  Unprepared,  however,  as  he  was,  he  was  unwilling  to  evade 
the  difficulty;  he  should  vote  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and  state  his 
reasons  fur  doing  so.  He  voted  for  the  measure  lai^t  year  from  a  deep  general  con- 
viction that  some  such  measure  wa:»  necessary,  and  he  bad  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  Ireland  as  to  warrant  the  removal  of 
the  measure.  If  he  voted  for  referring  the  subject  lo  a  select  committee  on  the  7ih 
of  July,  to  make  the  enquiry  effectual  they  must  summon  persons  from  the  distant 
counties  of  Ireland.  But  to  commence  such  au  enquiry  on  the  7th  of  July,  would 
be  tantamount  to  practically  njeeting  the  bill.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  bill, 
or  some  bill  of  the  kind,  was  necessary.  While,  therefore,  he  could  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  without  having  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  papers  upon  which  the  provisions  were  founded ;  yet  he  confessed  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  lie  could  not  consent  to  a  proposition  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  rejection  of  a  legislative  enactment  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  to  be 
uecesi^ary  for  ensuring  the  peace  in  Ireland.  It  was  the  duty  of  his  Majcsty^s  go- 
vernment, at  a  much  earlier  period  this  session,  to  have  declared  their  intention  with 
respect  to  the  re-enacting  this  bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  this  motion  was  made  on  the  7th  of  July.  It  might  be  so; 
but  as  its  adoption  would  be  to  postpone  the  measure,  he  could  not  absent  to  it. 
He  must  also  say,  that  the  explanations  required  from  his  M^esty's  government 
were  those  which  a  Select  Committee  could  not  give.  The governmrut  ought  not 
to  leave  the  House  in  doubt  as  to  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  What  he 
saw  in  the  papers  before  him  left  him  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  had  been  the  opinion 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  at  no  distant  ))eriod,  that  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion 
Act  in  its  integrity  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  life  and  ensuring  the  supremacy 
of  the  law.  On  the  I6t]\  of  April,  1834,  he  found  in  the  copies  of  the  despatches 
printed  on  their  table  the  following  words : — **  These  disturbances  have  been  in 
every  instance  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  the  combined  projects  fur  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  1  cannot 
employ  words  of  sufficient  strength  to  express  my  solicitude  that  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment should  fix  the  deepest  attention  on  the  intimate  connexion,  marked  by  the 
strongest  characters  in  all  these  transactions,  between  the  system  of  agitation  and 
its  inevitable  consequence,  the  system  of  combination,  leading  to  violence  and  out* 
rage ;  they  are,  inseparably,  cause  and  effect.  Nor  can  I  (after  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  the  dreadful  scenes  passing  under  my  view),  by  any  effort  of  ray 
understanding,  separate  one  from  the  other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  indissoluble 
connexion.'^  If  he  searched  through  the  English  language — and  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  had  once  been  a  great  master  of  that  language — it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  stronger  words  than  those  in  which  that  noble  lonl  had  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  predial  violence  was  inseparably  connected  with  political  agitation.  He  would 
look  at  another  of  the  documents,  being  the  answer  to  the  two  questions  put  to  the 
inspectors  of  police,  as  to  whether  the  state  of  their  districts  demanded  the  renewal 
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of  the  act,  and  if  any  amendment  would  be  required  on  its  renewal.  The  answer  of 
the  inspector  was  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  renewal ;  and  one  of  them 
(Mr.  Warburton)  stated,  that  no  amendment  at  a)l  was  necessary.  In  this,  he  said,  all 
the  inspectors  were  unanimous,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  government,  added  these  words : — 

My  Lord— I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  the  replies  of  the  i)rovincial  inspectors  to  a  question  which  I  proposed  to 
them,  rcs|)ecting  the  renewal  of  the  act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland,  which,  if  not  renewed,  will  expire  in  the  month  of  August,  1834. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  their  opinion  is  uuanimously  and  powerfully  given 
in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  that  act. 

It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  add  my  entire  approbation  of  the  opinions  which  they 
have  expressed,  and  my  most  anxious  desire  that  the  act  may  be  renewed. 

He  knew  something  of  Lord  Wellesley ;  he  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  serv- 
ing under  him  in  an  official  situation,  wliere  he  stood  upon  close  and  intimate  con- 
nexion with  him,  when  Lord  Wellesley  was  Lord-lieutenant,  and  he  was  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland ;  and  no  man  could  have  had  better  means  of  judging  whether  his 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  likely  to  be  lightly  formed  and  lightly  changed.  Be- 
ing aware  that  Lord  Wclle.>ley  was  very  careful  in  forming,  and  firm  in  retaining, 
his  opinion,  he  must  say,  that  he  never  heard  any  thing  with  greater  surprise  than 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  change  of  the  noble  lord's  views,  in 
the  month  of  June.  That  he  who  wrote  those  letters  of  the  15th  and  18th  of  April, 
could  on  the  18th  of  June  have  written  another,  recommending  a  totally  different 
course  uptm  the  same  question,  was  utterly  beyond  his  power  of  comprehension.  For 
Tx)rd  Wellesley  to  take  such  a  course,  when  one  recalled  to  mind  the  energy  and 
firmness  of  his  policy  in  India!  He  should  deeply  regret  indeed,  that  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  career  of  such  a  statesman  should  be  marked  by  such  vacillation  and 
indecision.  For  the  honour  of  Lord  Wellesley  explanation  was  due.  As  that  noble 
lord  was  intrusted  with  the  responsible  government  of  Ireland  and  the  guardianship 
of  her  peace,  they  had  a  right  to  know  why  it  was  that  they  found  him  involved  in 
these  contradictions,  which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  unwilling  to  believe  were  his 
own.  There  were  reasons,  also,  of  a  higher  consideration,  which  demanded  that 
such  imputations  upon  a  public  functionary  should  be  removed  or  explained.  If, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  Lord  Wellesley  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  It  was  possible 
to  se[)arate  political  agitation  from  predial  violence,  after  having  declared  in 
language  so  strong  on  the  18th  of  April  that  they  were  inseparably  connected, 
parliament  ought  to  know  the  grounds  upon  which  that  change  of  opinion  had  been 
come  to.  For  although  Lord  Wellesley  might  be  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  governing  Ireland  without  the  Coercion  Act,  the  House  should,  at  least,  know 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  come  to  his  resolution,  before  they  reposed  con- 
fidence in  a  judgment  which,  upon  the  face  of  transactions,  appeared  to  be  so 
unstable.  He  would  say  to  the  government  at  home,  that  they  took  upon  them- 
selves a  heavy  responsibility  for  their  part  in  the  proceeding.  Wliat!  when  they 
found  the  Lord-lieutenant  urging  the  renewal  of  the  act  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
not^  common  terms,  but  searching  the  language  to  find  terms  to  express  his 
strong  desire  for  the  adoption  of  that  measure — what  prevented  the  ministers  from 
giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  parliament  until  the  2nd  of  July?  What  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  Irish  government  during  that  interval  ?  Had  not  the 
House  a  right  to  some  explanations  upon  this  head  ?  With  such  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  head  of  the  Irish  government,  such  a  course  as  that  which  had  been 
pursued  towards  him  nmst  naturally  have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  all  government  in 
that  country,  and  divesting  it  of  the  energy  indispensably  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  felt  these  considerations  powerfully  urging  him  to  call  for 
investigation,  if  the  necessary  information  should  be  withheld  from  the  House ;  but 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member  as  to  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
select  committee ;  and  no  temporary  advantage  should  induce  him  to  support  a  pro- 
position that  in  his  deliberate  judgment  could  lead  to  no  g^ood  result.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  complaints  of  the 
treatment  he  had  personally  received,  and  not  one  word  should  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  bear  from  him  in  abatement  of  the  just  indignation  which  he  had  expressed. 
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What  Wftft  the  situation  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  stood  towards  the 
tirovernmentf  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  gt>vernn]ent  put  words  into  the 
king*s  mouth  which  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  read  to  the  House.  The  king  was 
made  to  say : — ^^  To  the  practices  which  have  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to 
the  State,  and  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  coantriea, 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which,  though  for  the  present 
in  a  great  degree  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  law,  has  Iieen  but  too  perceptible  in 
many  instances.  To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation 
thus  perniciously  excited,  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most 
ruinous  consequences ;  and  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  loyal  and  well- 
affected,  in  aid  of  the  government,  are  imperiously  required  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
of  excitement  and  violence,  which,  while  it  continues,  is  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety  of  the 
United  Kingdom.*'  These  were  the  words  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  They  advised 
the  king  to  speak  to  them ;  and  who  could  doubt  that  they  were  pointed  at  the  hon. 
and  learned  member?  He  thought  it  at  the  time  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  calculated  unduly  to  raise  that  individual  into  importance.  Were  the 
ministers  who  put  that  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  king,  who  said,  that  '*  To  the 
practices  which  have  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  State,  and  mutual  dis- 
trust and  animosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
the  spirit  of  insubordination, '* — were  these  ministers  the  same  who  now  saw  no 
connexion  between  political  agitation,  and  the  '*  spirit  of  insubordination  ?"  If  so, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  those  loyal  and  well-affected  persons  in  Ireland  whose 
unite<l  and  vigorous  exertions  the  government  had  imperiously  invoked  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  when  they  found  on  the  20th  of  June  the^ame  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  had  been  then  pointed  out  to  tiiem  as  an  object  of  royal  disapprobation, 
selected  to  receive  the  confidential  communieutions  of  the  same  government!  And 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  him«elf,  when  he  found 
that  the  communication  made  to  him  to  conciliate  his  support  had  only  the  effect  of 
misleading  him !  When  it  was  found  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  loyal  and  well-affected  people  on  the  other  side,  all  concurred  with  the  opinion 
not  long  ago  expressed  by  the  ministers,  that  this  measure  was  necessary ;  Hud  when 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  this  united  opinion  was  not  to  be  acted  upon,  he  would 
put  it  to  any  gentleman  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other  country, 
to  say,  whether  any  government  could  expect  to  secure  to  itself  the  co-operation  of 
the  loyal  and  well-aftected,  or  the  respect  and  confidence  of  any  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  that  part  of  the  empire? 

Lord  Stormont  thought  it  right  that  the  country  should  be  informed  what  it  was 
that  had  occurred  to  induce  Lord  Wellesley  to  cliange  his  sentiments,  first  between 
the  18th  of  April  and  the  20th  of  June,  and  again,  between  the  20th  of  Jnne  and 
the  present  date,  the  7th  of  July.  He  thought,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  all  letters 
and  papers  tending  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  curious  subject  should  be  produced. 

Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  carry  on  any  govern- 
ment without  private  correspondence  taking  place  between  public  functionaries,  and 
that  such  correspondence  could  not  be  laid  on  the  table  at  any  time  it  might  be 
called  for. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions, if  only  out  of  justice  to  Lord  Wellesley,  who  was  mixed  up  in  their  disputes. 
If  correspondence  on  public  matters  could  always  be  sup])ressed  by  simply  endorsing 
them  with  the  word  *^  private,"  here  would  be  a  very  simple  way  of  at  once  avoiding 
all  enquiry.  He  trusted  in  the  present  case,  that  in  justice  to  the  Lord -lieu  tenant 
of  Ireland  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  see  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  been  demanded.  He  had  just  sent  for  the  printed  paper 
relative  to  Kilmainham  hospital,  and  he  there  found  co])ies  of  letters  which  bore 
every  internal  evidence  of  having  originally  been  of  a  private  nature.  There  was 
one  for  instance,  ending  **  In  haste,  ever,  my  dear  Ellice,  very  truly  yours.'*  Now 
that  was  very  like  a  friendly  private  letter.  There  was  another  eoually  free,  begin- 
ning **  Dear  Ellice,"  yet  all  these  letters  had  been  produced  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

Mr,  Ellice  begged  to  expXs^n^  IVaX  sil  the  letters  in  question  had  been  pnUished 
Pith  coflitent  6f  the  patties. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  exclaimed,  **  That  will  quite  satisfy  me  I  **  He  had  read  what  the 
noble  marquess  hod  writteu  on  the  18th  of  April.  He  had  heard  what  the  noble 
marquesses  opinion  was  upon  the  7th  of  July ;  but  he  was  told  that  on  the  20th  of 
June  the  noble  marquess  held  a  different  opinion.  They  had  Lord  Wellesley^s  opinion 
in  £itvoor  of  the  renewal  of  the  act.  They  asked  for  his  opinion  against  it !  Would 
they  refer  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the 
production  of  that  part  of  his  correspondence  with  the  right  hon.  secretary  which 
might  bear  upon  this  point? 

Mr.  Ellice  had  only  made  the  statement  respecting  the  published  letters  as  a  justi- 
fication of  himself. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  156  to  73 ;  migority  83 ; 
and  the  original  motion  agreed  to. 

July  18,  1834. 

In  the  debate  arising  out  of  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
renew  and  amend  the  3rd  William  IV.  c.  4, — an  Act  fer  the  Suppression  of  Local 
Disturbances  in  Ireland, — 

Sib  Robert  Pbel  said^  that  the  question  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was,  whether  the  bill  which  was  last  session  passed  by  a  lai*ge  majority,  and 
was  then  considered  essential  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland, 
should  be  renewed  with  certain  modification;*,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  leave 
the  law  in  force  which  was  directed  against  the  inferior  instruments  of  agitation,  and 
to  omit  that  part  of  it  which  was  directed  aji^ainst  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  Ireland — namely,  those  who  en- 
couraged systematic  agitation  ?  He  should  rejoice  as  much  as  any  man  could,  at 
any  opportunity  of  restoring  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  in  Ireland.  He 
thought,  that  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  law,  by  the  application  of  coercion, 
was  a  great  evil  in  itself,  and  he  could  refer  with  confidence  to  his  uniform  course  in 
Ireland  when  the  Insurrection  act  was  in  force,  to  prove,  that  no  man  ever  opposed 
more  strenuously  the  practical  application  of  that  act,  however  called  for  by  local 
authorities,  than  he  did,  from  a  conviction  that  the  administration  of  such  stimulants 
had  a  tendency  to  paralyze  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  question  was, 
whether  tlie  disturbances  which  prevailed  in'Ireland,  the  system  of  nocturnal  outrage, 
were  or  were  not  connected  with  the  system  of  political  agitation?  If  no  such  con- 
nexion existed,  that  doubtless  was  a  good  reason  for  omitting  the  clauses  in  the 
Coercion  bill  which  were  directed  against  political  agitation ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
agitation  and  disturbance  stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — if  the  system  of 
nocturnal  outrage  were  connected  with  political  agitation — then  there  could  be  no 
honest  justification  for  that  House  tying  the  knot  round  the  neck  of  the  inferior 
instruments,  and  permitting  the  abettors  and  advocates  of  political  agitation  to  escajie 
untouched.  His  own  opinion,  formed  on  experience  and  reasoning,  was,  that  there 
existed  an  intimate  connexion  between  political  agitation  and  disturbance.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  said,  that  those  persons  were  wrong  who  supposed 
that  political  agitation  was  the  cause  of — he  would  not  call  them  predial  disturb- 
ances, but — the  atrocious  crimes  which  were  perpetrated  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
member  contended,  that  the  more  political  agitation  prevailed,  the  greater  was  the 
sccnrity  against  local  disturbances.  He  stood  forward  as  the  defender  of  political 
agitation  on  that  ground.  What  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  political  agitation  ?  The 
hon.  member  referred  to  the  effect  of  agitation  on  the  repeal  of  the  £nnan  Catholic 
disabilities,  and  alluded  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1824,  and  which  had  a 
tendency  to  repress  local  disturbances.  He  would  admit,  that  the  hon.  member^s 
interference  might  produce  a  temporary  effect  of  that  description,  but  was  a 
permanent  system  of  political  agitation  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland  as  part  n{  the 
onlinary  government,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  who  presided  over  the 
agitation  to  control  it?  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  influence  which  the  hon. 
ni ember  and  others  possessed,  who  wielded  mighty  masses  of  physical  power  in 
Ireland,  to  repress  local  disturbances.  Look,  however,  to  the  consequences  to  which 
such  a  system  must  lead.  He  had  himself  heard  the  hon.  member  boast  a  hundred 
times,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  power  of  inculcating  obedience  to  his  wishes,  that  the 
measure  for  the  removu  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  was  brought  about.  ML^^ 
he  not,  when  his  system  should  be  folly  estabUaVwd^  v^^^^Yua^'VMet  Na^SSmbXwbsmmk 
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object,  whicli  he  still  avowed — namely,  the  repeal  of  the  Union?  Should  t'r.cv 
punthase  temporary  peace — should  they  purchase  temporary  forbearance — from  local 
agitition  and  individual  crime,  at  the  expense  of  gixing  lo  the  ho:i.  niombor  the 
power  of  ultimately  l)eingable,  by  working  on  the  physical  force  of  his  countryiren, 
to  effect  the  separati(m  of  the  empire?  This,  he  must  say,  without  wishing  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any  individual,  was  the  conclusion  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  Ii*eland,  and  he  found  that  conclusion  fortified  by  every 
document  which  the  executive  government  had  produced  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  government  asked  the  House  to  pass  a  bill  foimded  upon  documents.  He 
referred  to  the  documents,  and  he  found  every  one  of  them  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  clauses  which  it  was  proposed  to  omit.  All  authority,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest — from  the  constable  whom  ministers  had  consulted,  to  the 
king  upon  the  throne — all  authority,  without  exception,  concurred  in  this  one  opinion, 
that  the  system  of  political  agitation  and  local  outrage  were  inseparable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  a  mockery  and  an  act  of  injustice  to  strike  at  the  one 
without  aiming  at  the  nobler  and  more  powerful  object.  On  this  occasion,  he  would 
rely  upon  no  declamation.  All  he  asked  for  was,  that  the  House  would  grant  him 
its  patient  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  would  undertake  to  establish  to  the 
conviction  of  every  impartial  man,  that  as  far  as  evidence  could  be  relied  upon — as 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  the  government  of 
Ireland  could  be  relied  on — the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  act  was  necessary  for  the 
double  purpose  of  suppressing  political  agitation  and  agrarian  disturbances.  Ho 
would  not  quote  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Lord- 
lieutenant;  it  must  be  admitted,  thattheir  opinion  was  concurrent  and  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  bill  lo  political  offences.  He  came  first  to  the  opinion 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was  asked  on  the  first  dav  of  the 
session,  when  he  had  just  returned  from  Ireland,  this  emphatic  question — *'  l)o  you 
think  that  political  agitation  is  connected  with  nocturnal  outrages  ?'^  His  right  hon. 
friend's  answer  was  as  follows : — **  The  hon.  member  has  asked,  whether  political  agi- 
tation has  tended  to  increase  outrage  and  crime  in  Ireland  ?  I  think  the  language  held 
at  many  public  meetings  in  Ireland  has  teniied  very  much  to  encourage  feelings  of 
disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  endanger  the  well-being  of  society  itself.  Having 
been  asked  for  my  opinion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it."  ['*  Hear,**  from  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton.] He  was  glad  to  hear  his  right  hon.  friend  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
the  quotation  which  he  had  read.  That  was  the  second  step  in  his  argument.  He 
now  came  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  in  order  that  these  things 
might  be  matter  of  record  in  a  corrected  form,  he  must  trotible  the  House  by  read- 
ing the  opinion  of  that  high  authority,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland.  The  Lord -lieutenant  stated,  that  **  These  disturbances  have 
been  in  every  instance  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  agitation  of  the  combined  projects 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  aiul  the  destruction  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  I 
cannot  employ  words  of  sufficient  strength  to  express  my  solicitude  that  his  Majesty's 
government  should  fix  the  deepest  attention  on  the  intimate  connexion,  marked  by 
the  strongest  characters  in  all  these  transactions,  between  the  system  of  agitation 
and  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  system  of  combination,  leading  to  violence  and 
outrage;  they  are,  inseparably,  cause  and  etfect;  nor  can  I,  after  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  the  dreadful  scenes  passinor  under  my  view,  by  any  effort  of  my 
understanding  separate  one  from  the  other  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  indissoluble 
connexion."  That  was  the  third  stage.  The  fourth  stage  would  be  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  government ;  and  here  he  was  entitled  to  claim  the  authority  of  eight 
out  of  thirteen  gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  most  expedient  to 
enact  a  law  directed  against  political  agitation.  He  called  for  no  disclosure  of  in- 
dividual sentiments  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  responsible  advisers;  but  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exche()uer  had  voluntarily  stated,  that  out  of  a  cabinet  consisting 
of  thirteen  persons,  five  thought  the  clauses  against  political  agitation  were  unneces- 
sary. The  remaining  eight,  therefore,  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
renewed  in  all  its  integrity.  Thus  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  to 
be  added  that  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the 
fop  of  the  pyramid,  with  the  exception  of  one  step — the  highest  authority  in  the  state 
— that  of  his  Majesty .  Ou  \\\e  ?vn\.  ^^^  Ck^  \W  session,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
these  words  were  iBterled  in  V.\ke  fi.^«u\i  niXjaOrW^  V\%V«xn  ^^vi^s(^  Ui  ^jiariiftoient : 
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— *'  To  the  practices  which  have  been  used  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  state,  and 
mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between  the  people  of  the  two  countrie5,  h  chiefly  to 
he  attributed  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which,  though  fur  the  present  in  a  great 
degree  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  law,  has  been  but  too  perceptible  in  many 
instances.  To  none  more  than  to  the  deluded  instruments  of  the  agitation  thus 
perniciously  excited  is  the  continuance  of  such  a  spirit  productive  of  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  i  and  the  united  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  loyal  and  well-affected 
in  aid  of  the  government  are  imperiously  required  to  ])ut  an  end  to  a  system  of 
excitement  and  violence  which,  while  it  continues,  is  dostnictive  of  the  peace  of 
society,  and,  if  successful,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  power  and  safety  of  the 
United  Kingdom/'  The  king,  in  that  passage,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  the 
highest  executive  authority,  claimed  the  support  and  protection  of  the  law,  but  in 
the  milder  and  more  benign  character  of  the  dispenser  of  mercy,  called  on  parliament 
fo  interfere,  in  order  to  protect  the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation  from  the  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  it.  Now,  he  asked  the  Ilouse  whether,  as  far  as 
authority  could  be  relied  on,  he  hud  not  shown,  that  the  opinion  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  of  the  Lord^lieutenant,  and  of  the  king  himself,  as 
far  as  his  opinion  could  be  inferred  from  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  bill  to  objects  which  it  now  apjieared  would  not  come  within 
its  scope?  The  course  pursued  by  ministers  with  reference  to  the  affair  was,  in  his 
opinion,  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  executive  government. 
It  was  calculated  to  shake  their  confidence  in  all  official  documents  which  might  here- 
after be  laid  before  parliament  How  could  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  whose  acute  under- 
standing was  unable  to  separate  the  two  species  of  agitation,  administer  a  law  which 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  practically  establish  that  separation  ?  And  to  what  circum- 
stances were  the  political  agitators  of  Ireland  indebted  for  the  indulgence  which  they 
were  about  to  receive?  Was  it  to  the  predilection  of  the  government  for  lit)erty  ? 
Was  it  to  their  horror  of  coercion  ?  No;  but  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a 
disclosure  being  made,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  content,  in  consequence  of 
representations  received  from  this  side  of  the  water,  to  try  and  administer  the  law 
with  less  power  than  he  considered  to  be  necessary.  Ministers  had  conciliated  their 
dilFerences  in  the  cabinet;  they  would  not  press  them  to  a  division,  and  now  on  that 
evening  the  noble  lord  founded  his  objection  to  the  renewal  of  the  clauses  on  the 
ground,  that  after  the  disclosures  which  had  taken  place — after  the  knowledge  which 
parliament  possessed  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  willing  to  administer  the  law  with 
diminished  authority,  he  could  not  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  the  bill  as  it  originally 
fetoud.  Parliament  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
representations  which  induced  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  change  his  opinion.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  House  had  a  right  to  require  the  production  of  evidence 
upon  that  point  as  their  justification  for  passing  the  bill  now  proposed,  but  he  thought 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  government,  and  of  that  mutual  confidence 
which  ought  to  exist  between  its  members — he  spoke  now  on  behalf  of  all  govern- 
ments— the  House  had  an  equitable  and  a  moral  right  to  demand  explanation.  He  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated  his  opinion,  that  the  letter  written  by  the  Lord-lieutenant 
ought  to  be  produced ;  and  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry 
the  bill  in  all  its  integrity,  after  having  been  informed  that,  on  the  '20th  of  June,  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  was  ready  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland  without  the 
clauses  which  on  the  18th  of  April  he  considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  unless 
ministers  were  to  give  the  House  a  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
noble  marquesses  change  of  opinion.  He  had  been  charge<i  in  another  place  with 
having  deviated  from  the  uniform  course  of  parliamentary  practice  by  calling  for  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  communications.  If  any  thing  was  said  upon  that  occasion 
relative  to  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  in  a  tone  of  asperity,  it  was  the  la<t 
thing  which  he  wishe<i  to  imitate.  For  twenty  years  there  had,  perhaps,  been  no 
person  more  opposed  in  politics  to  Earl  Grey  than  himself.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  earl  was  exceedingly  flight ;  but  he  ventured  to  assert,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  not  a  word  had  fallen  from  him  implying 
any  thing  like  disrespect  for  his  character.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  the  nature  of 
the  observations  which  were  made  upon  him,  he  should  infinitely  prefer  confining 
himself  strictly  to  a  vindication  of  the  opinion  he  had  uttered^  to  makia%  >&»^  ^^  '^^^^ 
eipressions  which  would  be  inconsislent  iritVv  iVift  uxA^qxvei  \kws«  q\  ^^  <iwaK«k^^^K&K^ 
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he  had  always  obsenred  with  respect  to  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom 
be  alluded,  particularly  at  the  close  of  his  official  career.  That  there  must  be 
private  and  confidential  communications  in  conducting  the  afiairs  of  every  govern- 
ment, he  would  at  once  admit;  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  and 
to  determine  when  communications  ought  to  be  enveloped  in  secresy,  and  when 
they  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  review  and  animadversion.  That  a  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere  was  obvious,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  one 
public  officer  in  communication  with  another  to  give  advice  and  direction  upon 
public  questions,  and  then  to  shield  himself  under  the  allegation  that  they  were 

given  confidentially,  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  responj<ible  for  them.  He 
eld  precisely  the  same  language  which  he  was  now  employing,  when  he  was  in 
office,  with  respect  to  a  letter  of  Lord  EUenborougb.  He  then  said,  that  he  could 
not  protect  that  letter  from  animadversion ;  that,  as  it  was  written  by  a  public 
servant,^  and  referred  to  public  matters,  the  writer  must  be  responsible  for  the 
advice  which  be  gave  in  it.  It  was  a  general  rule,  that  private  and  confidential 
communications  should  be  excepted  from  remark ;  but,  if  such  communications  were 
made  the  groundwork  of  any  public  act,  they  became  puhUci  juris,  and  parliament 
had  a  right  to  call  for  explanation  res{>ectiDg  them.  If,  by  any  accident,  the  fact 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it ;  but,  the  moment  an 
hon.  member  rose  in  his  place,  and  declared  that  he  had  heard  from  a  member  of  the 
government,  who  had  told  him  that  the  Lord-lieutenant  held  a  diflferent  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Coercion  Bill  on  tlie  20th  of  June  from  that  which  he  entertained  on 
the  18th  of  April,  he  thought  it  impossible  for  parliament  not  to  demand  explanation 
on  the  subject.  The  noble  earl  (Grey)  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  declared,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley^s  letter  were  produced,  and  the  noble  earl  was  also  wrong  in  supposing,  that 
upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Dublin.  The  fact  was,  that  he  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  the  success  of  which  would  ha\e  had  the  effect  of  at  once  negativing 
the  bill.  He  had  also  heard  a  surmise  from  another  cjuarter,  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  connexion  with  those  to  whom  he  was  usually  opposed  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenanfs  letter.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  knew  that  there  was  no  concert 
l)etween  them  on  that  subject,  except  that  which  arose  out  of  his  public  declaration. 
When  that  declaration  was  made  and  corroborated  by  members  of  the  government, 
he  certainly  thought  it  necessary  that  the  House  should  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Lord-lieutenant's  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place.  He  thought 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he  correctly  expounded  the 
principle  which  ought  to  apply  to  confidential  communications.  lie  did  not  call 
upon  ministers  to  produce  the  Marquess  Welleslcy's  letter ;  but  he  thought  that  par- 
liament had  a  right  to  receive  from  them  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  At  all  events,  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  government,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound,  in  justice  to  the  noble  marquess,  and  in  justice  to  the 
high  personal  honour  ot  the  distinguished  individual  who  no  longer  held  a  place  in 
his  Majesty's  councils,  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  on  two  different 
occasions.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  circum^tances ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  if  the  com- 
mon report  were  true,  which  stated  that  a  member  of  the  government  wrote  u  letter  to 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  without  the  cognizance  of  the  prime  minister,  advising  his 
lordship  to  address  a  letter  to  the  premier  of  a  different  purport  from  that  which  he 
had  previously  written  to  the  government,  he  was  not  surprised  at  Earl  Grey's  retire- 
ment from  office.  Why  was  the  answer  sent  to  Earl  Grey  ?  Why  was  it  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  who  made  the  application  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  public 
business  could  be  conducted  with  that  degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  was  neces- 
sary amongst  the  members  of  the  government,  when  such  tonduct  as  this  was  pur- 
sued ?  He  was  bound  in  justice  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  made  the  communication  to  the  Marquess 
Wellesley.  He  thought,  that  the  right  hon.  secretary  hud  acouitted  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  any  connexion  with  the  transaction.  Next  came  the  ques- 
tion, what  course  %  as  he  to  pursue  under  existing  circumstances  ?  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  Docturoal  outrage  was  lutimaU^'j  ewixv^^XA^  ^\>3d^  V^lvtkal  agitation.  It  was 
oiidoubtedly  triw,  U^  amoufi^  «bi^«o^Va  %%^aXA  ^1  %>3SSKri^%\iki^^^\3Mi^\S&Ac« 
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wonid  be  occasionally  instances  of  disturbances,  whetber  tbere  existed  political  agi- 
tation or  not,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  described.  The 
noble  marquess  said,  in  his  despatch  to  Viscount  Melbourne,  *^  The  cases  of  crime 
are  so  numerous,  and  marked  by  so  many  circumstances  of  aggravation,  that  I  must 
request  your  lordship^s  most  minute  attention  to  the  detailed  reports  of  the  Inspector- 
general,  wherein  a  full  account  is  given  of  these  barbarous  outrages,  and  of  their 
systematic  origin.  Lawless  combinations,  secret  councils,  and  nightly  outrages,  are 
here  ejihibited  in  full  force.  A  complete  system  of  legislation,  with  the  most  prompt, 
▼igorous,  and  severe  executive  power,  sworn,  equipped,  and  armed  for  all  the  excesses 
ofaavag^  punishment,  is  established  in  almost  every  district.  *  The  noble  marquess*s 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities  connected  with  the  government,  and 
yet,  without  any  information  except  that  which  justified  the  passing  of  the  whole  bill, 
they  were  called  upon  to  omit  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Whatever  he  might 
think  of  the  whole  transaction,  whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  however  calculated  he  might  suppose  it  to  be  to  lower  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  executive  government,  he  would  vote  for  the  bill  as  now  brought 
forward,  because  he  would  not  force  upon  reluctant  instruments,  powers  which  tliey 
did  not  want.  If  ministers  were  content  to  remain  in  office,  and  to  undertake  the 
government  of  Ireland  without  the  clauses  directed  against  political  agitation,  he 
would  not  move  the  insertion  of  those  clauses  in  the  bill.  He  still,  however,  retained 
his  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  of  visiting  the  deluded  instruments  of  agitation  with 
severe  laws  whilst  their  instigators  were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  baronet  thanked  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  had  favoured 
him,  and  repeated  the  deep  regret  which  he  felt  at  the  course  which  the  ministers 
had  thought  proper  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion,  because  its  inevitable  efiect 
must  be  to  lower  the  character  of  all  executive  governments,  and  diminish  that  con- 
fidence which  ought  ever  to  be  reposed  in  those  documents,  which  from  time  to  time 
might  be  submitted  to  parliament  as  the  groundwork  of  their  legislative  enactments. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  divided;  Ayes,  140;  Noes,  14;  majority,  126. 
The  bill  was  subsequently  brought  in  by  Lord  aI thorp,  and  read  a  first  time. 
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Lord  Althorp,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  elaborate  finaneial  statement,  moved 
the  following  resolution : — **  That  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  sum  of  £I4,384>700  be  raised  by  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1834." 

Mr.  Baring  followed,  and,  after  analyzing  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  charged 
him  with  bavins  blundered  in  all  his  financial  operations ;  that  he  had  sold  stock 
when  he  wanted  to  convert  it ;  and  that  his  measures  and  mode  of  working  them 
had  excited  the  ridicule  of  all  those  who  were  usually  looked  upon  as  cntics  in 
these  afiairs. 

Mr.  Groulburn  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  then  addressed  the  House,  the  latter 
gentleman  regretting  that  gla^s,  paper,  and  cotton,  were  not  among  the  articles,  the 
duty  on  which  was  to  be  repealed. 

6'iB  RoBBRT  Peel  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  bettor,  upon  every  ground  of  policy,  to  have  repealed  the  duty  on  glass, 
rather  than  to  have  removed  the  tax  upon  houses.  But  if  that  were  true,  why  should 
the  House  not  perform  its  duty  to  the  country,  by  acting  upon  a  firm  and  well- 
founded  conviction  of  what  was  most  advantageous,  rather  than  yield  what,  at  most» 
pould  be  considered  only  as  a  partial  and  slight  advantage,  to  any  popular  clamour 
which  might  be  raised  out-of-doors  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  there  was 
more  pun  in  paying  the  house-tax  than  in  paying  the  duty  upon  glass.  He  was 
not  sure  that  those  who  clamoured  most  sufiered  most.  At  all  events,  they  would 
directly  contravene  that  which  was  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  if  they  suffered 
any  clamour  raised  by  particular  classes  to  overrule  their  better  judgment,  and  induce 
them  to  take  steps  directly  at  variance  with  all  the  received  principles  of  financial  and 
commercial  policy.   The  glass-tax  was,  in  every  ]^iat  oiC  QQfQmAm&iQiOk^^aDiViXtfsaaidii^ 
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bad  tax.  A  repeal  of  the  glass-tax  would  afford  a  greater  relief  to  a  larg^  portion 
of  the  commuDity  than  the  repeal  of  the  house-tax.  The  removal  of  the  house-tax 
was  merely  a  boniM  to  the  landlord;  the  removal  of  the  glass-tax  would  be  a  botuig 
to  every  class  of  the  community.  If  that  were  their  conviction  (and  he  believed  it 
was  admitted  by  every  one  capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of 
taxation),  he  did  not  see  why  the  House  should  not  act  upon  it,  and  refuse  to  yield 
to  any  clamour  that  might  have  been  raised  out-of-doors.  It  was  not  fitting  that 
the  decisions  of  this  House  should  be  governed  by  popular  clamour.  The  tax  upon 
glass  was  objectionable  in  another  point  of  view ;  it  had  a  great  tendency  to  deterio- 
rate the  quality  of  the  article.  If  they  compared  the  glass  made  before  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  with  that  which  had  been  made  since,  ii  would  be  found  that  the  latter 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  was  a  double  objection,  therefore,  to  the  continu- 
anc-e  of  this  tax ;  it  not  only  increased  the  price  of  the  article,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
rendertxl  it  of  inferior  quality.  There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he  would  refer. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  convinced  him  of  tiie  policy  of  encouraging  the 
export  of  coals.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  his  constituents  were  so 
enlightened  that  he  was  sure  they  would  make  no  objection  to  it.  He  felt  that  any 
opinion  entertained  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  both  on  account  of  his  ability  and 
of  his  situation  in  the  government,  was  entitled  to  gi'eat  weight.  He  had,  therefore, 
listened  with  attention  to  the  whole  of  his  argument  upon  that  point ;  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  relieved  his  mind  of  the  doubts  which  he  entertained  as  to 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  export  of  coals.  No  doubt  it  would  act  as  a  temporary 
relief  to  certain  distressed  interests  in  the  north  ;  but  transitory  relief  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  a  measure  which  went  to  deprive  the  country  of  one  of  its  greatest 
natural  advantages — the  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  coals.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  exportation  of  machinery,  did  not  apply  to  the 
exportation  of  coals.  It  was  said,  that  we  had  as  great  an  interest  in  securing  a 
monopoly  for  our  domestic  manufactures,  as  in  retaining  a  monopoly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  therefore,  if  we  permitted  the  export  of  that  machinery  by  which 
we  had  brought  our  manufactures  to  such  perfection,  upon  the  same  ground  we 
ought  to  permit  the  export  of  coals.  The  cases  were  seemingly,  but  not  really, 
parallel.  As  regarded  tlie  exportation  of  machinery,  the  legislature  had  no  di>cre- 
tion  to  exerci.'»e,  because  it  could  not  prevent  the  egress  of  the  art'sans  by  whom  that 
machinery  was  made.  Foreign  countries  became  acquainted  with  the  power  and 
value  of  our  machinery,  and  de.-^ired  to  purchase  it  from  us.  We  refused  to  sell, 
except  upon  such  terms  as,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  What  f(»l- 
lowed  ?  Temptations  were  held  out  to  our  artisans  and  mechanics,  to  emigrate  to 
those  countries  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  inhabitants  in  the  art  of  constructing 
the  machinery  of  which  we  previously  had  had  the  exclusive  monopoly.  The  danger 
of  this  was  at  once  perceived.  It  became  obvious  that  our  monopoly  of  machinery 
could  not  be  retained,  because,  if  we  refused  to  sell  it  to  foreign  countries,  foreign 
countries,  through  the  medium  of  our  own  artisans,  would  make  it  for  themselves. 
We  had,  therefore,  no  discretion.  It  was  better  that  we  should  encourage  our 
domestic  manufacture  of  ninchinery  by  allowing  a  free  export  of  it,  than  that  we 
should  continue  the  prohibition,  and  thereby  encourage  the  emigration  of  the  niunu- 
facturer.  But  that  argument  did  not  apply  to  coal.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied  as 
to  the  proof  of  the  very  abundant  supply  of  coal  in  this  country.  He  knew  that 
the  reproduction  of  coal  (and  the  evidence  of  reproduction  was  far  from  convincing 
— in  fact,  he  might  say,  that  there  was  no  positive  evidence  of  a  reproduction)  was 
not  so  rapid  as  the  consumption.  Then  the  legislature  was  surely  not  to  contem- 
plate merely  the  present  interests  of  the  country — it  was  bound  to  look  forward — to 
look  forward  even  for  a  period  of  400  or  500  years.  In  matters  of  legislation  or  of 
fiscal  arrangement,  the  interests  of  remote  periods  ought  always  to  be  eonsiflered, 
unless  some  immense  immediate  advantage  was  to  be  gained.  He  was  not  sati>fied 
that  the  supply  of  coals  in  this  country — he  meant  of  coals  lying  so  near  the  surface 
as  to  be  procured  upon  cheap  and  moderate  terms,  was  so  abuntiant  as  some  hon. 
gentlemen  supposed.  That  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  there  was  a  supply 
that  might  last  for  centuries  he  did  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  if  it  had  to  be  pnicured  at 
such  a  cost  as  to  render  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country  equal  to  what  it  was  in 
foreign  countries,  l\\cre  mu^l  V>ft  ?li\  ctvd  at  once  to  the  grt»at  advantage  for  manufac- 
turing' which  we  now  cni^^eA.    '^XwX  -w^  xNx^  Yv^\.>MiTk.  ^g^xvt.kaIan*s  argument? 
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lie  said,  that  we  could  not  maintain  our  monopoly  of  coal,  because  coal  fields  had 
been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  Now  that,  in  his  opinion,  instead 
of  being  an  argument  in  favour  of  becoming  exporters  of  coal,  was  directly  an 
ariniroent  against  it.  If  there  were  coal  upon  the  continent,  the  countries  oi  the 
continent  would  encourage  the  use  of  it  in  preference  to  coal  coming  from  this  country. 
Therefore,  the  amount  or  our  export  was  not  likely  to  be  great,  though,  if  the  countries 
of  the  continent  have  coal  of  their  own,  it  would  induce  them  to  establish  manufac- 
tures to  rival  ours.  If,  therefore,  we  had  any  advantage  in  the  production  of  this 
important  article,  it  was  proper  to  maintain  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  was  one 
subject  connected  with  the  financial  operations  of  the  country,  to  which  he  wished 
to  have  the  opportunity,  before  the  termination  of  the  session,  to  call  the  atteniion 
of  the  House — he  alluded  to  the  present  system  of  banking  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  not  yet  been  called  to  that  sub- 
ject. A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  system  of  banking  in  the 
metropolis,  but  that  committee  did  not  enter  into  any  enquiry  as  to  the  system  of 
country  banking.  It  instituted  no  enquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  7th  Geo.  IV., 
chap.  46,  which  enabled  joint-stock  banks  to  be  established,  making  all  the  members 
of  those  banks  individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  He  did  not 
wish  to  g^ve  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  was  one  deserving  the  attention 
of  parliament.  Indeed  he  could  not  conceive  one  which  more  imperatively  called  for 
their  attention,  than  the  whole  relation  of  private  banking,  considered  in  connexirm 
with  the  joint-stock  system,  and  the  new  law  by  which  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  become  a  legal  tender,  and  which  he  feared  might  be  improvidontly 
acted  upon,  unless  some  check  were  given  to  it.  Ho  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  Act  of  the  7th  Geo.  IV. — to  the  introduction  of  which  he  was  a  party — was 
acted  upon  very  differently  from  the  intentions  of  those  who  brought  it  in.  Branch 
banks  had  been  established  in  almost  every  town,  by  persons  roving  about  and  select- 
ing some  unoccupied  spot,  no  matter  whether  they  had  any  local  connexion  with  the 
town  or  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  No  sooner  did  they  find  a  vacant  place, 
than  they  at  once  established  a  joint-stock  bank.  He  found  that  some  o^  these  com- 
panies were  carrying  on  district  banks  with  a  capital  of  £oOO,000,  consisting  of 
100,000  shares  o( £5  each;  so  that  all  the  security  which  the  public  had,  was  the 
personal  responsibility  of  these  owners  of  £6  shares  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debts  of  the  bank.  It  appeared  to  him  that  this  might  prove  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
security.  In  his  opinion  no  company  sh(mld  be  allowed  to  issue  paper,  or,  as  it  were, 
coin  money,  without  control  as  to  their  liability.  These  persons  traded  under  very 
different  circumstances  from  all  others.  They  might  trade  as  much  as  they  pleased 
if  they  were  not  connected  with  money ;  but  the  moment  they  became  so  connected, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  their  proceedings; 
so  that  the  parliament  acquired  the  right  to  provide  some  effectual  check  against  the 
imprudence  of  such  banks,  and  was  bound  to  devise  a  security  for  those  who  placed 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  if  the  legislature  should  see  reason  to  do  so. 
Several  of  these  banking  establishments  set  out  with  conditions  in  the  formation  of 
them,  which  appeared  seriously  deserving  consideration.  Among  these  conditions 
in  one  of  these  banks  every  shareholder  was  entitled  to  cash  credit  to  the  extent  of 
two-thinis  of  the  amount  of  stock  paid  up.  It  was  ah:)  a  very  common  provision, 
that  should  one  fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital  be  at  any  time  lost,  the  company  was 
thereby  dissolved.  That  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  limited  respon- 
sibility;  but  was  it  the  law  of  the  land,  that  when  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up  capital 
should  be  lost,  the  company  should  be  dissolved,  and  all  liability  be  at  an  end  ?  [An 
Hon.  Member:  "•  No.'*]  But  it  was  the  practice;  and  the  means  by  which  persons 
were  induced  to  take  these  £6  shares.  Was  not  that  a  strong  reason  for  calling  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  this  subject  ?  Ought  not  these  liabilities  to  be  expressly 
defined  ?  If  this  were  the  law,  then  the  security  offered  by  the  bank  was  a  fallacious 
one;  if  it  were  not  the  law,  then  these  persons  had  no  right  to  in\ite  individuals  to 
take  shares  in  the  bank,  by  hoMing  out  to  them  the  terms  of  an  engagement  which 
could  not  be  realized.  The  government  placed  confidence  in  that  enactment  which 
made  each  individual  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  company,  which  practically 
was  not  so  good  a  security,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  such  confidence  as  is 
generally  imagined.  Suppose  a  joint-stock  company  to  be  formed,  in  which  the 
public  confide,  believing  that  every  member  of  it  U  ivr^^lVj  \l^a^^  V«  ^^  ^^^va^vR. 
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the  company.  The  public,  Bnding  eight  or  ten  rich  individuals  to  be  shareholders, 
would  conceive  that  they  had  an  immediate  lien  upon  the  property  of  -those  eight  or 
ten  individuals  in  ca<c  of  the  insolvency  ul'the  bani^;  but  he  apprehended  that  no 
such  lien  would  attach  until  after  judgment  had  lieeu  obtained  in  a  court  of  law. 
He  apprehended  that  a  bank  founded  under  7th  Geo.  IV.,  was  required  to  certify  at 
the  stamp-office  the  name  oi  the  oliicer  of  the  company,  by  whom  and  against  whom 
all  actions  were  to  be  brought,  lie  should  not,  he  apprehended,  be  entitled  to  any 
execution  against  an  individual  mcml)er  of  the  company  until  he  had  brought  his 
action  against  tliis  officer,  and  had  obtained  judgment  against  him.  That  would 
postpone  very  considerably  the  claim  which  he  might  have  upon  the  rich  individual 
members  of  tlic  company.  An  action  was  tried  in  this  country  against  Sir  Abraham 
Bradley  King,  who  was  sued  as  an  individual  member  of  a  joint-stock  company.  The 
Court  of  King's  Bench  would  not  allow  process  to  be  issue<l  against  him — on  account, 
he  presume<i,  of  some  infonnality ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  had  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely defeating  the  claim  of  the  parties.  But  the  case  under  the  7th  of  Geo.  IV. 
was  much  stronger;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  quite  clear  that  no  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  company  was  responsible  until  after  judgment  had  been  obtained  against 
the  officers  of  the  company,  and  then  the  claim  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made 
upon  those  who  were  members  of  the  company  at  the  time  when  the  process  issued ; 
and,  in  failure  of  the  claim  being  liquidateid  by  those  parties,  then  an  action  would 
lie  against  those  who  were  members  of  the  company  at  the  time  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted ;  but  if  these  latter  parties  had  contrived  to  gel  out  of  the  company,  the 
claim  could  not  be  made  against  them  until  after  a  trial  by  law  had  been  had  against 
all  those  who  remained.  His  experience  convinced  him,  that  any  security  which 
did  not  take  efiect  until  after  two  successful  lawsuits,  was  not  worth  much.  The 
expense  of  a  lawsuit  is  so  enormous  in  this  country,  that  unlesfs  the  debt  be  very 
considerable,  the  security  which  the  public  would  obtain  after  two  successful  law- 
suits, must  practically  be  none  at  all.  He  was  afraid  that,  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing  effectually  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  trusted 
the  noble  lord  would  devise  some  means  to  check  the  rage  for  speculative  joint-stock 
companies,  and  seriously  consider  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  act  which 
was  about  to  come  into  operation,  by  which  bank  paper  would  become  a  legal  tender. 
He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  understand  the  meaning  of  his  observation,  that  not- 
withstanding the  large  remission  of  taxation,  such  was  the  buoyancy  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  that  the  result  had  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  public,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  All  this  the  noble  lord  should  remem- 
ber had  taken  place  under  a  metallic  cuirency,  which,  nevertheless,  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  th^^'  expansion  of  our  resources.  But  if  that 
had  been  the  effect,  as  he  believed,  it  was  only  an  aiiditional  reason  for  adhering  to 
a  metallic  standard — and  it  ought  to  encourage  the  legislature  to  watch,  not  with 
childish  suspicion,  but  with  rational  jealousy  and  discrimination,  any  attempts  to 
involve  the  country  afresh  in  an  indefinite  extension  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency. 
The  resolutions  were  ultimately  agreed  to. 

[The  Suppression  of  Disturbances  (Ireland)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  Slst,  and  flually 
passed  on  the  3Cth  of  July ;  several  other  measures  advanced  a  stage ;  and  Parliament  stood 
prorogued  to  Thursdax,  the  25th  day  of  September,  1834.] 


END  OF  YOLUHE  SECOND. 
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